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OECD Member countries account for over 65% of world trade and 90% of all development aid. 


INFLATION — THE PRESENT 


PROBLEM. Report by the Secretary- 
General of OECD. A study advocating a 
concerted effort to deal with the problem 
of .inflation in OECD countries. Various 
anti-inflationary policies are discussed, 
and recommendations made. Charts, tables 
and annexes on selected OECD Member 


-countries. (December 1970) 114 pp. $4.50 


THE GROWTH OF OUTPUT 1960- 
1980. Retrospect, Prospect and ~ 


of Policy. The retrospective 2..” 7 
economic growth in OECD count. q 
the last 15 years is followed by pra’ S 


of supply during the next decade anu-an 
analysis of the performance, prospects and 
problems of the developing countries 
(Greece, Spain, Portugal and Turkey) with- 
in the OECD group. Tables and graphs. 

(December 1970) 280 pp. $8.75 


FOOD CONSUMPTION STATIS- 


TICS 1960-1968. Statistical food bal- 
ance sheets for OECD Member countries,. 
giving production, exports and imports, 
corisumption totals and consumption per 
head ‘for a variety of commodities. 
(December 1970) 610 pp. $19.00 


OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL STRUCTURES OF THE 
LABOR FORCE AND LEVELS 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Possibilities and limitations of an inter- 
national comparison approach. A statistical 
analysis of the source data published in 
February 1969 in “Statistics of the Occu- 
pational and Educational Structure of the 
Labour Force in 53 Countries”, 
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DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE, 


1970 REVIEW. Annual report by the 
Chairman of DAC. An authoritative analysis 
of the effectiveness of the aid policies and 
programs pursued by the 16 nations which 
contribute 90 per cent of the world’s aid to 
developing countries, and which codrdinate 
their work in this field through OECD. 

Annexes show comparative tables, graphs - 
and detailed statistics on aid efforts. 


(December 1970) 211 pp. $6.25 


INVESTING IN DEVELOPING 


GOUNTRIES: Facilities for the Promo- 
tion of Foreign Private Investment in De- 
veloping Countries. 

(September 1970) 120 pp. $3.00 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS OF LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, 1959- 


1968. Presents data otherwise available 
only in widely scattered and incomplete’ 
sources. (June 1970) 269 pp. $5.50 


MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL PROJ- 
ECT ANALYSIS IN DEVELOPING 


GOUNTRIES. Volume I!—Socia!l Cost 
Benefit Analysis, by fan M. D. Little and 
James A. Mirriees. Deals with projects from 
the point of view of society as a whole. 
Part 1 addresses itself primarily to senior 
administrators or politicians, and Part 2 to 
those actually making project evaluations 
or teaching others how to make them. (Vol- 
ume | with Annex also available. $12.50). 
Volume Il (May 1970) 280 pp. $5.00 


FOOD MARKETING AND ECO- 


NOMIC GROWTHEI. Developments in 
food processing and distribution, and the 
significance for agriculture. 






(November 1970) 321 pp. $6.25 (May 1970) 130 pp. $3.00 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF THORKIL KRISTENSEN 
A volume of essays on important international economic and de- 
velopment issues contributed by distinguished authors in OECD 
Member countries in honor of the first Secretary-General of OECD. 
(December 1970) 305 pp. $6.50 
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MEMBER COUNTRIES 


Austria Germany Luxembourg Switzerland. 
Belgium Greece Netherlands Turkey 
Canada iceland Norway United Kingdom 
Denmark Ireland United States 
Finland Italy Spain 

France Japan Sweden 


SPECIAL STATUS Australia New Zealand Yugoslavia 


Standing orders may be placed for recurring titles, 
and a Blanket Order Plan is available to give complete 
coverage of OECD publications. Send for tree catalogue. 


OECD PUBLICATIONS CENTER 


SUITE 1207P, 1750 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 © (202) - 298-8785 
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CONFLICT AND DECISION MAKING 
An Introduction to Political Science 


PAUL H. CONN, Michigan State University. March, 1971. 
Paper. Tentative: 320 pp.; $6.00. 


This text applies a model (political conflict and its resolution) through which all 
political phenomena can be analyzed, thereby providing a consistent organizational 
framework for the introductory course. The text examines the ways conflicts 

arise, the resources necessary to engage in conflict, the dynamics of conflict, and 
the way legal and institutional structures respond to conflict situations. Integrated 
into this focus are theory, application, and interdisciplinary perspectives. The 

book aims to give the student a grounding in theory and analysis, as well as a 
sense of the fascinatingly complex and dynamic nature of political systems. 

Modern examples, current problems, and issues relevant to the politically concerned 
student are stressed, with historical examples and classical concepts carefully 
woven into the text. Instructor's Manual. 
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POLITICS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEWM: An Introduction 


KEITH R. LEGG and JAMES F. MORRISON, University of Florida. 
January, 1971. Paper. 369 pp.; $3.95. 


A core book for use with paperbacks, a wide range of which is suggested in 
extensive chapter bibliographies. Comparative in approach, it relates the study of 
politics at many levels, emphasizing the general concept of “systems” and the 
application of conflict theory to the study of international politics. Using specific 
situations to clarify and define relationships, the authors develop a framework for a 
viable theory of international politics. They start with the development and 
interaction of social systems and the causes of resulting conflicts and go on to 
examine the relationships among domestic needs, state capacities, and external 
(system) constraints in determining foreign policies. The authors discuss the 

factors that determine what kind of system institutions and norms develop and what 
types of international conflict and modes of resolution emerge. The final chapter 
considers sources of change in international systems and analyzes reasons for the 
substantial transformation of contemporary international systems. 
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ARTICLES 


On Political Theory and Political Action. This paper is a revision of the Presidential Address de- 
livered to the 66th Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Los Angeles, 
California, September 10, 1970. It identifies nine aspects of political theories: storage and retrieval 
of memories; assistance to insight; simplification of knowledge; heuristic effectiveness; self-critical 
cognition; normative awareness of values; scientifically testable knowledge; pragmatic skills; and | 
wisdom, or second-order knowledge of what contexts are worth choosing—a wisdom subject to the 
possibility of radical restructuring. These nine aspects of theory form an integrated production cycle 
of knowledge. “Scientific” and “humanistic” political theorists need each other to understand the 
central task of politics: the collective self-determination of societies. To appraise this steering per- 
formance of political systems, large amounts of empirical data as indicators of social performance 
are indispensable. Political science has grown in knowledge of cases, data, research methods, and 
sensitivity to problems of disadvantaged groups and of the individual. It is learning to recognize 
qualities and patterns, verify the limited truth content of theories, and be more critical of its societies 
and of itself. It needs to incredse research on implementation of insights, on positive proposals for 
reform, changes in political wisdom, and on the abolition of poverty and large-scale war. For these 
tasks, cognitive contributions from political theory are indispensable; working to make them remains 
a moral commitment. 


By Kari W. Deutscu, Professor of Government, Harvard University 





Party Systems and Government Stability. Arguments are presented for and against a series of hy- 
potheses about the influence of the parliamentary party system on the stability of governments, and 
the hypotheses are tested against data on 196 governments in parliamentary democracies since 1945. 
A strong relation is found between the duration of governments and the fragmentation of the par- 
liamentary party system and of the government parties, but the fragmentation of the opposition 
parties seems not to affect stability. One-party governments are more stable than coalition govern- 
ments, and majority governments more than minority governments. The ideological dispersion of the 
parties—in the whole parliament, in the government, or in the opposition—does not explain sta- 
bility any better than fragmentation, which is based upon only the number and sizes of parties; but 
the proportion of seats held by ‘anti-system’ parties (communists and neo-fascists, mainly) is a good 
indicator of stability. The best explanation of government stability found here is the combined linear 
infiuence of the size of the anti-system parties and the fragmentation of the pro-system parties. 


By MICHAEL TAYLOR, Lecturer, Department of Government, University of Essex and Visiting Lec- 
turer in Political Science, Yale University; and V. M. HERMAN, Lecturer in Government, Univer- 
sity of Essex 





Scientific Communication, Ethical Argument, and Public Policy. The paper argues that ethical dis- 
course is intimately involved in the research literature of social science, and especially of political 
science, but is relegated to a subsidiary position. It therefore shares some of the vagueness, flexi- 
bility, and potential self-contradiction of the discourse of everyday life, rather than being sharpened 
by rational criticism. The norms governing scientific discourse provide not only for empirical test- 
ing, but also for rational criticism in the formulation of theories; an analogous type of criticism is 
shared by legal discourse. Some of the norms of scientific communication may be transferred to 
ethics by the specification of rules for ethical argument, requiring that arguments derive from previ- 
ously specified, clear and consistent “ethical hypotheses.” Within such rules, ethical systems formu- 
lated by social scientists and philosophers may be compared critically. Systems amenable to such 
comparison include those of welfare economics, cost-benefit analysis, and formal democratic theory. 
The discourse embodying this argument and criticism is particularly appropriate within the norma- 
tive tradition of political science. Its possible benefits include clarity about our valuations; com- 
munication among disciplines that enlarges the perspectives of each discipline; and a more inde- 
pendent, self-conscious examination within the university of the criteria for policy formation. 


Bv Duncan MACRAE. JR.. Professor of Political Science and Sociology, The University of Chicago 


51 Theories in Search of a Curve: A Contextual Interpretation of Left Vote. This article contends 
that the voting behavior of individuals depends not only upon their own traits but also upon the 
social context within which it takes place. Left voting depends upon the extent of class conscious- 
ness of the workers, where class consciousness is defined as the marginal rate of change of left 
voting when social structure changes. Marxist theory does not predict that workers will always 
vote for left parties but only that they will do so when the class is politically organized. According 
to this theory, the behavior of individuals depends upon the characteristics of the class and not 
vice versa, Several models can be constructed on the basis of these hypotheses. The choice of 
the proper function relating the variables is crucial for theory construction. This choice must be 
theoretically determined, i.e it must follow from the premises of the theory. However, several 
theories may equally well explain the reality and the choice on the basis of empirical criteria is 
not always possible. 


By ADAM PRZEWORSKI, Associate Professor of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis; 
and Giaucio A. D. Soares, Professor of Political Science, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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69 The Division of Political Labor Between Mothers and Fathers. This paper starts from the premise 
that traditional views of politicaljroles among married couples emphasize role-differentiation, lead- 
ing to masculine superiority; more recent perspectives stress role-sharing, leading to equality. The 
implications for individual political participation and political socialization vary according to the 
prevalence of and conditions surrounding the two patterns. Interview data from a national sample 
of middle-aged couples reveal substantial equality with respect to command over political resources, 
attention paid to politics, and manifest political participation. Levels of equality remain high under 
a variety of controls. When inequalities do exist, male dominance is more common, but the extent 
of that dominance varies across the range of political labor. Superiority of either parent in onc 
arena tends to occur in others also, suggesting fixed modes of behavior. The relative advantage in 
education and personal efficacy which one partner holds over the other vitally affects the political 
advantage. These factors and mother’s employment status operate more strongly among working 
class than middle class couples. Age of children has no appreciable impact. To achieve political 
parity or superiority mothers ordinarily need extraordinary resources to overcome the built-in con- 
straints of culturally-defined sex roles. 


By M. KENT JENNINGS, Professor of Political Science and a Program Director of the Center for 
Political Studies, The University of Michigan; and RICHARD G. NIEMI, Professor of Political Science, 
The University of Rochester 





83 On Comparing Income Maintenance Alternatives. This paper seeks to clarify choices in income 
maintenance, not to advocate a particular policy alternative. It makes explicit the trade-offs between 
competing objectives that are required of policymakers, but often obscured by polemics about the 
advantages or disadvantages of particular transfer mechanisms (e.g., negative income taxes, child 
allowances, demogrants). The paper first presents a critique of contemporary public debate on wel- 
fare reform and antipoverty cash transfer schemes. The next section distinguishes among the goals 
of reforming the present system of public assistance, substantially reducing American poverty, and 
making both the tax system and the social distribution of income more equitable. There follows a 
discussion of six criteria for evaluating and comparing alternative measures to one or another of 
these goals. The paper concludes with an application of the evaluative scheme to the welfare reform 
alternatives considered by the Nixon Administration in the spring of 1969. 


By THEODORE R. MARMOR, Associate Professor of Political Science and Associate Director, School 
of Public Affairs, The University of Minnesota. 
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97 Hobbes and the Science of Indirect Government. The article defines indirect government as self- 

~ government through intermediaries authorized by the people, as opposed to the direct rule of the 

people. It requires that the people abstain from government, after authorizing it, and hence that 

political debate center on whether or how the government is representative, not on what it should 

do. Almost all modern government is indirect and based on the indirect question of representation. 

Hobbes, though not the founder of indirect government, was the founder of the science by which 

men could be induced to consent to be governed not in accordance with their opinions of good and 

bad but on the basis of their passions, particularly fear. To achieve a form of consent that was 

voluntary and yet not based on opinion, he was forced to understand consent almost as resigning to 

the inevitable, yet his purpose in attempting to expel opinions from politics was to clear away 

divisions of opinion, especially religious opinion, and thus remove the obstacle to progress in human 

ower. Hobbes’ doctrine and modern representative government must both be understood from the 
istorical standpoint of Hobbes’ hostility to Christianity. : 


By Harvey C. MANSFIELD, JR., Professor of Government, Harvard University. 


111 Political Democracy as a Property of Political Institutions, The paper contends that political de- 
mocracy is a matter of degree, a variable property of political institutions. An index for this property, 
Q, measures the extent to which complex institutions approximate a generalized definition of 
majority-rule (e.g. that losing coalitions must be smaller than winning or blocking ones.) This index 
for degrees of political democracy is in turn treated as a function of simpler structural variables, 
such as decision-rule, the sizes of veto groups, the sizes of groups excluded from decision-making, 
and simple patterns of representation. Finally, it is suggested that there is no necessity that more 
democracy produce more satisfaction with outcomes, but that this property does set a “maxi-min” 
constraint on rates of satisfaction: the more democratic an institution, the larger is the smallest 
possible proportion of a group (or “domain”) which can be satisfied with any single (binary) 
outcome. 


By Douctas W. Raz, Associate Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 





120 Marijuana Use, Social Discontent, and Political Alienation: A Study of High School Youth. This 
paper, based on a statewide survey of 907 Florida high school seniors, reveals that self-reported 
marijuana use, regardless of cause, has social and political implications, though not at the high level 
of association suggested by the stereotype of a pot-smoking, hippie, political radical, Demographi- 
cally, the user is typically an urban white male from a wealthier and better educated family. Mari- 
juana users are differentiated from non-users in their more negative views toward the most proximate 
authority structures and their desire for changes in laws regulating behaviors commonly associated 
with youth. Marijuana use was not associated with broader social concerns or political ideology, 
and was only tenuously associated with political alienation. The relationship between measures of 
social discontent and political alienation reveals a more homogeneous pattern among users than 
non-users, thus supporting Goode’s “subcommunity” hypothesis. 


By JAMES W. CLARKE, Assistant Professor of Government and Acting Director, Policy Analysis 
Center, Florida State University; and E. LESTER Levine, Associate Professor of Government and 
Associate Director, Institute for Social Research, Florida State University. 





131 Short-Term Fluctuations in U. S. Voting Behavior, 1896-1964. This paper develops several simple 
multivariate statistical models and applies them to explain fluctuations in the aggregate vote for the 
United States House of Representatives, over the period 1896-1964. The basic hypothesis underlying 
these models is that voters are rational in at least the limited sense that their decisions as to whether 
to vote for an incumbent administration depend on whether its performance has been “satisfactory” 
according to some simple standard. Because of data limitations, the analysis focuses on measures of 
economic performance, treating other aspects of an incumbent’s performance, such as its handling 
of foreign affairs, as stochastic perturbations of the underlying relationship to be estimated. (Ex- 
amination of residuals suggests this assumption is not unreasonable, at least during peacetime.) 
Possible effects of coattails from presidential races, of incumbency, and of secular trends in the 
underlying partisanship of the electorate are also taken into account. The models, estimated by 
maximum-likelihood methods, are found to be successful. Close to two-thirds of the variance in the 
vote series is accounted for, and the structural coefficients of the models are of the correct signs and 
of quite reasonable magnitudes. Economic growth, as measured by the changes in real per capita 
income, is the major economic variable; unemployment or inflation have little independent effect. 
Presidential coattails are also found to be of some importance. 


By GERALD H. Kramer, Associate Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 





144 The Ecology of Peasant Communism in India. The purpose of this article is to investigate the 
agrarian base of Indian communism through the use of statistical data and techniques in which the 
Communist vote over three general elections since 1957 is correlated with 35 largely socio-economic 
variables taken from Indian census data. The results indicate that two of these variables—landless- 
ness in densely populated areas—explain a significant percentage of the variance in the Indian 
Communist vote. It is further suggested on the basis of statistical data accumulated by other investi- 
gators for Java and the Philippines that the same two variables are highly correlated with Com- 
munist strength in other parts of Asia. 

The paper then seeks to explain why landlessness in crowded rural areas is more highly correlated 
with Communist strength than either landlessness or rural population density alone. Various ex- 
planations are offered. Most of them focus on the proposition that relations between the landed and 
the landless are more conflict-ridden in crowded than in sparsely-settled rural areas. And, in the 


absence of non-communist political parties which address themselves to the sources of peasant unrest 
in such areas, the peasants turn to the Communists, who are one of the few organized movements 
pressing for agrarian reform. 

Finally, it is suggested that in India, and in other parts of Monsoon Asia, there is a link between 
the cultivation of irrigated food crops and the two variables found to be highly correlated with 
Communist strength—landlessness and high population density. That is why such areas are par- 
ticularly prone to the peasant unrest on which the Communists feed. 


By Donatp S. Zacoria, Professor of Political Science, Hunter College of the,City University of 
New York. 
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161 Ideology and Inconsistency: The Cross-Pressured Nigerian Worker. In the climate of ethnic insecur- 
ity present in Nigeria in 1964, workers tended to support ethnic over labor parties. A small fraction 
of workers who were cross-pressured between their ethnic and their labor loyalties however, 
tended to report that they supported both ethnic and labor parties. These are called the “incon- 
sistent.” Looking more closely at this group, it was possible to distinguish between those who were 
descriptively inconsistent (they would describe themselves as supporting an ethnic and a labor 
party at the same time); and those who were prescriptively inconsistent (they would prescribe 
support for a labor party while actually supporting an ethnic party). Though descriptive incon- 
sistency varied inversely with political information, prescriptive inconsistency varied directly with 
it. The immediate political significance of the inconsistents lay in their confusing the predictions 
of labor leaders who were counting on their support. Beyond that, however, it may be suggested 
that the inconsistents added to the felt unpredictability of rapidly changing, plural societies such 
as Nigeria. 


By Rosert MELson, Assistant Professor of Political Science and Associate of the African Studies 
Center, Michigan State University. 





172 Toward A Rational Theory of Decentralization: Another View. This paper observes that analyses 
of the process of decentralization often fail to recognize that constraints are imposed by the nature 
of the organization being examined. In particular, the analysis of an organization producing economic 
goods can be misleading if applied, without qualification, to organizations producing government 
goods. Taking as its point of departure the analysis of an economic organization, the article focuses 
on three salient differences in the operation of the two types of organizations. First, in the economic 
organization both its personnel and its clients agree on the items produced. In the government or- 
ganization there may be substantial disagreement about what should be produced. Second, in the 
economic organization the information flows will generally be of a compact numerical form. In the 
government organization the information flow will often not take a numerical form. Information 
transmission will be less dense and, therefore, more expensive. Third, in the economic organization 
prices act as “sufficient statistics,” which completely measure the organization’s performance of its 
objective (profit maximization). For many government organizations no such sufficient statistics exist. 


By FRANK Levy, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of California, Berkeley; and EDWIN 
M. TRUMAN, Assistant Professor of Economics, Yale University. 





180 On the “Equilibrium” Division of the Vote. This research note proposes a model in which an 
“equilibrium” share of the vote figures as a measurable quantity. Variants of the model are fitted 
to election data for the U. S. House of Representatives. 


By Durr SparForp, Associate Professor of Economics and Political Science, University of Sas- 
katchewan. 





184 Socio-Economic Development and Political Democracy in Japanese Prefectures. This research note 
attempts to test the relationship between levels of socio“economic development and variation ia 
political democracy with data gathered in Japanese prefectures. The operational measures of socio- 
economic development are the levels of urban-industrialism and social overhead capital, which are 
derived from the results of factor analysis of fifteen socio-economic indicators. Three measures of 
political democracy are obtained by factor-analyzing political indicators: they are the degrees of 
political competition, political participation, and representation equality. The analysis of the data 
reveals weak relationships between the two measures of socio-economic development and the three 
measures of political democracy. This finding challenges the validity of some generalizations regard- 
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191 


202 


239 


ing economic-political linkages previously reported in many cross-national studies. In the context 
of within-nation comparisons, this study suggests the need for a re-evaluation of the relationship 
between socio-economic development and political democracy. 


By Cuong Lm Ki, Assistant Professor of Political Science, The University of Iowa. 
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On Political Theory and Political Action* 
KARL W. DEUTSCH 


Harvard University 


The overwhelming fact of our time is change 
—rapid large-scale change in politics, societies, 
technologies, and cultures. Many of these 
changes are continuing; some are accelerating. 
From the 1890’s onward, most of the political 
institutions of the world have been shaken or 
transformed by a chain of wars and revolu- 
tions. By 1970, the majority of the world’s 
adults were older than the political systems un- 
der which they were living. And there will be 
more change—both change in the relations 
among the world’s many nations and societies, 
and change within each of them. We must navi- 
gate through the rapids of change or perish in 
them. We must face change, understand 
change, and sometimes initiate change in our 
thoughts; and we must meet change, respond to 
change, and sometimes initiate change in our 
actions. 

To cope with change—indeed, to recognize it 
—some things must remain. What must con- 
tinue for some time or as far as we can see 
ahead? What should be kept, what can be kept, 
what will recur? To decide how to act, we must 
seek answers to these questions; our hopes and 
our lives may depend on them. 

None of this can be done well without some 
awareness of what we are thinking and doing, 
and of the larger contexts within which we are 
acting. It cannot be done, therefore, without 
political theory and without the courage and 
the knowledge which the understanding or cre- 
ation of political theory requires. 

In this task, mankind is threathened equally 
by the risk of two failures: the failure of cour- 


* Presidential Address delivered to the 66th Annual 
Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
September 10, 1970, Los Angeles, California. I am in- 
debted to many colleagues in the United States for 
questions and ideas, and to Dr. Wolf-Dieter Narr, of 
the University of Konstanz for comments on a draft—~ 
without burdening any of them with any responsibility 
for the results. 
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age and the failure of imagination. We can be 
destroyed either by the paralysis of fear or by 
the failure to think of anything new—to think 
of anything better than the few poor routines 
of action that we already know. 

The history of mankind is a story of vast 
successes which have led to even vaster dan- 
gers. In our time, now, we must dare to act and 
know to act. Our lives and our children’s lives 
may depend on our capacity to dare and on our 
capacity to know. 

Fear could stop us not only from action but 
also from knowledge and discovery. If it does, 
our remaining actions will be blind., Blind zeal 
—-the automatic acting out of pre-rehearsed 
routines—may be tolerable, even necessary, for 
short periods of time, provided that the old 
routines are not too inappropriate to the new 
tasks. But the longer such blind zeal is persisted 
in, the more rigid, narrowing, and eventually 
destructive and self-destructive it is likely to be- 
come. 

These dangers exist in all kinds of countries, 
industrialized or developing, non-Communist 
or Communist. The struggle for needed new 
knowledge, for openness and resourcefulness, 
for new possibilities, discoveries and innova- 
tions, cuts across the great organized ideologi- 
cal divisions of our time. What role can politi- 
cal theory play in meeting these dangers and in 
the conduct of this struggle? 


I. What Is Theory? 


The ancient Greek word for “theory”——feoria 
—denotegs passionate contemplation. It referred 
to the experience of spectators at a classic trag- 
edy, which would leave them heightened in 
awareness and shaken and purified in their emo- 
tions." 

The concept of theory, then, has an objective 


1 Bertrand Russell, History of Western Philosophy - 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1945), p. 33. 
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and subjective meaning. In its objective mean- 
ing,“theory” implies perception of a relatively 
distant object or situation. It means to see and 
perceive something outside the observing self, 
even though the object of the observation may 
be within one’s own larger personality. 

But in its subjective aspect, “theory” means 
to perceive this object as relevant to one’s own 
emotions, needs or desires—~even if it were rel- 
evant only to one’s desire to know or to resolve 
some inconsistency or dissonance in one’s 
knowledge. 

These two sides of theory imply perception 
of a double context, (regardless of whether this 
context be explicit or implicit, real or imagi- 
nary, ready-made or newly constructed). 

1. What does this thing, situation’ or condi- 
tion mean in a larger context or image of the 
outside world? 

2. What does it mean to me, i.e., in the inner 
context of my personality with its memories, 
needs and desires? 

The study or creation of theories requires 
first of all an ability to discriminate and recog- 
nize: This is the so-called “figure-ground per- 
ception”—the capacity to discern a dim figure 
against an otherwise chaotic background." 

But the creation of theories also requires 
care——cate to feel concern or curiosity for the 
initial question or image of the problem, and to 
maintain some of this feeling throughout the 
changes of the perceived problem in the course 
of the investigation. 

Finally, creating theories requires a capacity 
for interpretation, that is, for putting percep- 
tions into contexts. These include both outer 
and inner contexts, if such contexts are avail- 
able, or creating such contexts, if they are not.? 

These contexts must be capable of being 
shared. They must be stateable, retraceable, 
and reproducible, by operations which can be 
performed by any one with requisite training. 
That is to say, they must be formally rational. 

The external contexts, at least, also must be 
capable of being verified, directly or indirectly 


1s am indebted to Dr. John P. Spiegel for having 
drawn my attention to the similarity between figure- 
ground perception and the perception of new configura- 
tions in art or science. 

3 Such contexts are social, as well as psychological 
and physical. On the problems of interpretation, see 
Jürgen Habermas, Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit, 
2nd ed., (Neuwied a/Rh-Berlin: Luchterhand, 1965); 
Erkenntnis und Interesse (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 
1968); “Toward a Theory of Communicative Com- 

etence,” in H. P. Dreitzel (ed), Recent Sociology 

o, 2: Patterns of Communicative Behavior, (London: 
Collier-Macmillan Ltd., 1970); and Towards a Ra- 
_tional Society (Boston: Beacon Press, 1970), esp. 
Chap. 5. See now also John R. Platt, Perception and 
Change: Projections for Survival (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 1971), pp. 25-73. 
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—that is, either. corroborated or disconfirmed 
—through such impersonally repeatable opera- 
tions. In this sense, theories must be capable of 
being made scientific, even though they may 
have been stated originally in poetic or literary 
form.* 

What are the effects of theory? First of all, a 
good theory offers orientation. It furnishes a 
model in which future observations and conse- 
quences of actions in the outside world can be 
predicted. This includes both a model of the 
problem area and of its wider context or envi- 
ronment. 

A good theory also furnishes a presentational 
image of more than one dimension from which 
several one-dimensional, sequential pathways 
can be read off. These pathways are to be mu- 
tually consistent, so as to reduce or avoid cog- 
nitive dissonance. Hence different pathways 
among parts of the same image should not be 
incompatible; and in the case of a rigorous the- 
ory, the answers should be identical for all such 
pathways.* 

It follows that a theory is not a simple prop- 
osition but an ensemble or configuration of in- 
terrelated propositions. This fact has direct im- 
plications for the way in which theories can 
change. Ordinarily such an ensemble will tend 
to be more stable than many—or any—of the 
single propositions which are its members. 
Most often, progress in knowledge changes our 
knowledge of single facts or propositions, leav- 
ing the larger ensembles and configurations of 
thought substantially unchanged. When these 
larger configurations—the major patterns of 
our thought about some problem area—them- 
selves are changed, we speak of a revolution in 
our theory, thought, or knowledge. Routine 
progress in political theory, in short, changes 
some members of a class of propositions; a rev- 
olution in theory changes the class itself; or it 
may even change a configuration of several 
such classes.® 

There is a profound connection between the 
problem of wisdom and the problem of revolu- 
tion. Wisdom does not seek answers; it asks 
what classes of answers are worth seeking. Wis- 
dom asks not what we know but what is worth 
knowing. It does not deal with propositions but 
with entire classes, configurations and ensem- 


*For the relationship of poetry and rational theory 
in early Greek philosophy, see Werner Jaeger, Paideia 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1945), vol. I, 
pp. 152-153. i 

‘For the concept of “presentational” vs, “discursive” 
communication, see Susan K. Langer, Philosophy in a 
New Key, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951), pp. 79-102. 

ë See Thomas S. Kuba, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 
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bles of propositions; and it deals particularly 
with the criteria for selection and preference 
among such classes or ensembles. Revolutions 
occur when the old ways have failed in which 
some kinds of knowledge were preferred over 
others. They consist not in the reordering of 
any one structure of politics, society or culture, 
but in the hierarchical and nearly simultaneous 
reordering of several interdependent structures 
at several levels of organization.’ 

The significance of this process of hierarchi- 
cal restructuring for political theory will be 
considered later in somewhat more detail. For 
now let us only note that such periods of com- 
prehensive reordering of ideas, values and prac- 
tices occur when an old pattern of wisdom has 
failed to cope with new but inescapable prob- 
lems, when it has failed to adapt and respond 
to them, and a new wisdom is needed. Seen in 
this way, wisdom and revolution are both as- 
pects of the problem of social learning and of 
the self-transformation, gradual or sudden, of 
social and political systems, and of the political 
theories which help us to think about them. 


H. What Kinds of Knowledge Does 
Theory Produce? 


A theory produces knowledge of several 
kinds. For the sake of convenience, these may 
be organized under nine headings. The first five 
of these aspects of theory are primarily cogni- 
tive, while the last four are more nearly action- 
oriented. The nine aspects are: 

1. A scheme for the orderly and efficient 
storage and retrieval of memories. In this re- 
spect, a theory functions as a coding scheme, 
and its efficiency can be evaluated in terms of 
the efficiency of coding.® 


*To assert an “end of ideology” in a general sense 
would be to assert an end of the search for wisdom. 
It would mean an end to the changing goals by in- 
dividuals and societies, to the choice among conflict- 
ing goals, or to the changing of priorities among them. 
Only if we restrict the term “ideology” to those belief 
systems which restrict or exclude any control by reality, 
would it be rational to consider to what extent the 
class of such forms of reality-distorting or reality-ex- 
cluding ideologies might decline in frequency and social 
influence, and under what conditions. For a different 
point of view, see Daniel Bell The End of Ideology 
(rev. ed.; New York: Free Press, 1966); and for a 
relevant discussion, see Joseph LaPalombara, “Decline 
of Ideology: A Dissent and an Interpretation,” this RE- 
view, 60 (March 1966), 5-16. Cf. also Karl Mann- 
heim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1947); Chaim Isaac Waxman (ed.), The-End- 
o}-Ideology Debate, (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1969, 

7 John R. Platt, “Hierarchical Restructuring” Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, Nov. 1970, pp. 2-4, 4648; 
also in General Systems, v. 15 (1970), pp. 49-54. 

8Cf, K. W. Deutsch, “On Theories, Taxonomies, 
and Models as Communication Codes for Organiz- 
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2. An aid to insight, that is, to the percep- 
tion, labeling of and recognition of previously 
unrecognized and/or poorly defined patterns of 
things, events, relations or symbols in the out- 
side world. (This aspect-is similar to the well- 
known experiments in “figure-ground” discrim- 
ination mentioned above, in which a dimly out- 
lined pattern is hard to perceive against a disor- 
dered background, but is recognized more eas- 
ily by persons to whom a similar pattern has 
been shown.) 

3. Organization and strategic simplificatio1 
of knowledge. Arabic numerals, positional nc- 
tation and the number zero are familar exar- 
ples from mathematics. Each of these symbols 
or practices reduces the amount of detail thet 
must be remembered.” Political concepts, such 
as “power,” “legitimacy,” “natural rights,” 
quite apart from their empirical corroboration 
or disconfirmation, may also serve in such a 
simplifying function in our processing of info-- 
mation about politics. 

4. Heuristics.!° Theories serve as search d- 
vices for new observations, experiments anc 
discoveries. The heuristic effectiveness of a the- 
ory is the greater the more fruitful it proves to 
be, that is, the more likely it is to lead to new 
knowledge and new discoveries, including pos- 
sibly the creation of new theories that wil! 
eventually supersede it. 

Any metatheory of science—that is, any thz- 
ory about scientific theories—-must include œz 
theory about the search for new knowledge. ïn 
this respect, therefore, it must overlap with the 
general theory of search. Work on a probabilis- 
tic theory of search has been carried on since 
World War II, and its applications today in- 
clude the finding of submarines in the ocean, 
the finding of references in a library, and possi- 
bly the finding of new knowledge at the edge 9 
the unknown.?? 


ss ah 


ing Information,” Behavioral Science, (Jan. 1965}, 
1-17. 

®*This point is discussed in K. W. Deutsch, Tke 
Nerves of Government (rev. ed; New York: Free 
Press, 1966), pp. 251-252. See also the discussion of 
“etherealisation” in Arnold Toynbee, A Study of Fis- 
tory, (3rd ed., New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945), Vol. HI, pp. 174-192. 

* As a branch of knowledge, heuristics is the study 
of finding; or invention, and of the methods and con- 
ditions’ which favor it. The word recalls the reported 
shout of Archimedes “Heureka!—I have found iti” 
when he ran naked from his bathtub into the stresis 
of Syracuse, overjoyed by his discovery that the volume 
of any body, no matter how irregular in shape, car 
be measured by the amount of fluid it displaces on im- 
mersion. See George Polya, How to Solve It, second ed. 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957), 
pp. 112-114, 129-134. 

= See e.g. Philip M. Morse, “On Browsing: The Use 
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5. Self-critical cognition. This aspect of the- 
ory stresses the- assumptions and biases implicit 
in operations of verification or corroboration, 
as well as with other sources of error in any 
of them. It deals with our need to know, in 
contrast to what we guess at as a mere opinion. 
To be sure, no theory can be established as 
ultimately true; any theory can be disconfirmed 
by reproducible evidence and replaced by a 
successor theory which fits the evidence better; 
and this successor theory in turn may be re- 
placed in an open-ended sequence of succes- 
sions. But at each stage in this process, veri- 
fication can establish the truth-content of the 
theory under examination. Every scientific the- 
ory contains existential statements of the form 
“there is...” and “if... then,” referring 
to empirically verifiable objects or events. Such 
statements, if vertified, make up its truth con- 
tent; and though the larger theory may prove 
untenable and be superseded by another, any 
such successor theory will have to comprise all 
or most of the verified existential statements in- 
cluded in its predecessor.1? These lasting ele- 
ments in the cumulative growth of knowledge 
are as important as the changing theories in 
which they are temporarily incorporated. Any 
self-critical theory, therefore, is not only a first- 
order theory about reality but also a critical 
second-order theory about other theories and 
about itself and its own limitations. The critical 
search for oyr own biases and errors, and the 
no less important critical search for verified 
items or knowledge, are both essential contribu- 
tions which theories should make to our think- 
ing. 

‘Self-critical cognition should warn us not 
only against simple errors of fact but against 
the subtler errors of bias, of hidden assump- 


of Search Theory in the Search for Information,” 
(Cambridge: Technical Report No. 50, Operations Re- 
search Center, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
February 1970), mimeographed. 

2 According to the “ether” theory of physics, waves 
in the invisible “ether” permitted the sending of wire- 
less signals across the Atlantic. The “ether” theory was 
replaced by relativistic physics after the “ether” had 
turned out to be non-existent, but the existential state- 
ment “there is wireless telegraphy” had to be taken 
over by the more recent theory. The proposition “there 
can be wireless telegraphy” was not only capable of 
being “falsified,” as Sir Karl Popper likes to use the 
verb. It was verified by the building and operajing of 
broadcasting stations and receiving sets, and every 
serious future theory of physics henceforth had to be 
compatible with this verified fact. For the concept of 
truth-content as a test of acceptable successor theories, 
see K. W. Deutsch “On Methodological Problems of 
Quantitative Research,’ in Mattei Dogan and Stein 
Rokkan (eds.), Quantitative Ecological Analysis in the 
Social Sciences (Cambridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 
1969), pp. 19-39. 
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tions and omissions, or answers already made 
likely by the formulations of our questions, or 
else tacitly excluded at the outset from our 
search. A wide variety of possible sources of 
such biases have been pointed out by different 
writers: logical or epistemological precommit- 
ment; the weight of onesidedly selected evi- 
dence; plain economic interest of class or 
group; emotional ties of social association, sta- 
tus or prestige; concerns for promotion and ca- 
reer, or for popularity within one’s reference 
group; the ceaseless bombardment by mass me- 
dia or by state-made propaganda; or the deeper 
bonds of tradition, culture, personality and 
childhood memories. 

Biases of all these kinds exist; but even 
where they do, they are probabilistic and not 
wholly determined. Men can look to some ex- 
tent critically at these pressures on their judg- 
ment. They can to some extent compensate for 
them by drawing upon additional information 
and critical reflection. As far as possible, they 
can make explicit the elements, assumptions, 
implications and limits of their thoughts. They 
can try to specify not only the quantitative as- 
pects of their findings but the threshold values 
that may decide about the side effects and quali- 
tative aspects of the processes studied. As they 
Can cross-examine external evidence, so they 
can cross-examine their own biases which are 
unlikely to be quite consistent, and they can 
help themselves in this way to see more of the 
world more nearly as it is. It is not the least 
among the tasks of theory to increase this 
chance of critical self-liberation for the specific 
task of enhancing the power of human beings to 
know reality and to deal with it. 

If it is important to unmask biases and er- 
rors, and to revise or discard theories that 
suffer from them, it is also important to try to 
do so with some serious respect for the persons 
with whom we disagree and for the ideas and 
theories which we reject. 

Thinking is invisible work. Thoughts are in- 
visible tools. Theories and knowledge are invisi- 
ble capital equipment, contributing to the pro- 
duction of decisions. They are equipment to 
produce guidance for action, including action 
in search of further knowledge and for a wider 
range of possible future actions. Corroborated 
theories and verified knowledge are invisible 
capital equipment that has been tested and that 
can be relied on to a higher degree and over a 
domain of validity that can be more readily 
identified, at least at its core, and eventually 
also at its limits. 

It follows from this view that discarding a 
previously accepted theory and creating a new 
one in its place always involves a cost in time, 
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effort and resources. Similar to the case of tan- 
gible capital items, this cost of replacement 
must be measured against the expectable gains 
in the quantity and quality of future output— 
here the quantity and quality of future knowl- 
edge and decisions to be produced with the aid 
of the successor theory. 

In deciding whether to replace one theory 
with another, our choice most often will be be- 
tween a better and a less good one. The obso- 
lescent or otherwise inferior theory, too, is 
likely to have a significant truth content and 
some capacity for contributing usefully to the 
making of decisions. The choice between two 
theories ordinarily is not between all or nothing 
but between more or less. 

Asking for the truth content of rival theories 
should help us to guard against arrogance. It is 
usually an error to think that those of our col- 
leagues who hold an “incorrect” theory cannot 
possibly obtain any valid results; nor would it 
be at all realistic to think that our own posses- 
sion of a better theory—easily mislabeled “the 
correct theory”—will guarantee that all of our 
own results will be valid, useful or adequate in 
dealing with our problems. We may believe 
that theories or scholars with whom we dis- 
agree are swayed by biases of culture, ideology 
or class, but from this view we cannot cogently 
infer that their findings are entirely devoid of 
truth. All we can realistically hope is that a bet- 
ter theory will give us a better chance to do a 
better job. In the search for new discoveries 
and more effective actions, a better theory will 
give us most often a greater probability, not a 
monopoly. 

Much as it is rare for a piece of tangible cap- 
ital equipment to destroy its users or its envi- 
ronment, or to inflict intolerable damage upon 
them, so it is rare for theories. Yet we know of 
such pernicious cases from the history of indus- 
try, such as some early nineteenth century pro- 
cesses of manufacturing sulphur matches, 
which poisoned and killed or crippled many of 
the workers; and we know from our own cen- 
tury how the political theories of fascism’ and 
race domination became engines of destruction 
and self-destruction for many of the govern- 
ments, groups and individuals who adopted 
them. 

If these five aspects of theory are primarily 
cognitive, the remaining four aspects bring us 
closer to the realm of action. In order to act 
well, we must know what we want; know what 
we know; know what to do and how to do it; 
and know what is worth wanting, worth know- 
ing, and worth acting for. Our last four aspects 
of theory follow from these four requirements. 

6. Recognition and continuing awareness of 
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values and goals.42 For both individuals and 
groups, this includes an awareness of their own 
preferences and desires, their “utility scales,” as 
economic theorists call them, their “preferrec 
outcomes,” their goals toward which they actu- 
ally are tending to move, as well as their goal 
images which may represent these real goals 
Only more or less inaccurately. Awareness of 
values also includes awareness of entire value 
orientations, which emphasize entire classcs of 
valued outcomes, such as “honor,” “power,” 
“wealth,” and others, rather than any one partic- 
ular outcome within any such class. Finally 
awareness of values also comprises an awarc- 
ness of coherent value configurations, as thesc 
are transmitted by existing philosophies, reli- 
gions, or normative political theories, or as they 
may come to be proposed by new ones. 

Just this, of course, political theorists havc 
almost always done. In the great tradition of 
political science and political thought, from So- 
Jon and Plato to such diverse minds as Locke. 
Rousseau, Madison, Pareto, Lenin, and Gandhi. 
the normative element has played a vital role. 
Each of these thinkers tried to understand real- 
ity, to appraise “‘what is,” but he took his view- 
point and his motivation from his sense of wha: 
ought to be. Even Machiavelli, who claimed tc 
describe what men and governments were actu- 
ally doing, and not what they ought to do, wa: 
in fact at least a crypto-moralist:- he wantec 
Italian princes to learn the techniques of powe: 
so that one of them in time might make Italy ¢ 
united, strong and independent country, fre. 
from the rule of foreigners. Clearly, it is impos 
sible for us to share all the values of all the pc 
litical thinkers of the past; they are too differ 
ent for that. But we must remember that the’ 
had them and were moved by them, and tha: 
no political theory can be understood withou: 
understanding both its overt and its hidden nor: 
mative aspects. 


#3 Cf. Anatol Rapoport “Some System Approaches t> 
Political Theory” in David Easton (ed.), Varieties cf 
Political Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hal , 
Inc. 1966), pp. 129-141. Political theory requires 21 
awareness not only of values but also, and particular, 
of human needs. A value for a political actor is wha. 
ever he happens to desire; a need for him is any co! - 
dition or input which he cannot forgo, or lack, without 
suffering significant observable damage. Needs ani 
values overjJap but imperfectly. Men may value wh: i 
they do,not need, and need what they do not valu: 
Seventeenth century sailors who had never heard cf 
vitamin C still fell ill from scurvy without it. Whether 
physical or psychic, needs are objective and verifiab}:, 
at least in principle, relative to each actor. For an ir:- 
portant plea for orienting political theory more close y 
to human needs, see Christian Bay, “The Cheerful Sc:- 
ence of Dismal Politics,” in Theodore Roszak, ed., Tre 
Dissenting Academy (New York: Pantheon Books- 
Random House, 1968), pp. 208-230. 
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7. Empirical knowledge. Here indeed the 
study of politics turns into political science, 
that is, into knowledge that can be tested, veri- 
fied, and shared among different investigators, 
regardless of their -personalities and prefer- 
ences. Man is a part of nature, and hence much 
about his behavior can be known, much as facts 
about other parts of nature can be known. 
Insofar as such knowledge is available about 
political behavior, it can tell us about the possi- 
ble attainment of political goals: which goals 
are attainable, under what conditions, within 
what time, and at what price. 

Beyond this, such “objective” knowledge— 
objective in the sense that it is verifiable and 
shareable—can tell us about the compatibility 
or incompatibility of goals under particular 
conditions, for man in politics usually does not 
live by one goal alone; and it can tell us about 
the expectable consistency of the results of ac- 
tions. It can tell us, therefore, about the viabil- 
ity of goal configurations, and hence of entire 
systems of politics and governments. Accord- 
ingly, such factual knowledge can tell us about 
the probable feedback effects from means upon 
ends, and from political actions upon their ac- 
tors. This last is a knowledge that political zeal- 
ots have too often slighted when it applied to 
themselves and to their own organizations and 
regimes, 

Insofar as it is obtainable, this kind of scien- 
tific knowledge is “objective” in the sense of be- 
ing verifiable and shareable—but it is not “free 
from values” in Max Weber’s sense of the 
terms. Values enter into the selection of our 
topics of inquiry, of our strategies of research, 
of our interpretation and evaluation of the im- 
plications of our findings, and into our choice of 
actions by which we respond to them. It 
follows that holding of particular values can in- 
crease or decrease the probability of our dis- 
covering some particular items or kinds of 
knowledge, and of accepting as real their impli- 
cations. Similarly, our membership in social or 
cultural groups which encourage the holding of 
such values can change these probabilities of 
our discovering, and acting on, such kinds of 
knowledge. Here, too, ‘however, we are dealing 
with probability, not with determinism. Often, 
when we speak of the power of “ideology”— 
usually in referring to the views of other people 
—we overestimate the biasing power of social 


“4 Cf. Immanuel Kant, “Idee zu einer allgemeinen 
Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher Absicht,” Berlinische 
Monatsschrift, 1784, pp. 385-411, reprinted in Kant, 
Was Ist Aufklärung? Aufsdtz zur Geschichte und Phi- 
losophie (Gottingen: Vandenhook Ruprecht, 1967) pp. 
40-54. 
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situations, and underestimate the self-correcting 
capabilities of the ensemble of operational 
methods of verification which are available to us. 

8. Pragmatic skills. Already an ancient 
Greek philospher, Heraclitus, distinguished be- 
tween “knowing what” and “knowing how.” 
Skill, “know-how,” or what we call “practical 
politics,” all these are techniques for mastering 
reality, or at least for coping with it. They are 
techniques that can be discovered, learned, de- 
scribed, transmitted. Their test is whether they 
work. If they do, they may work just as well 
without being understood, or even better, at 
least for a time. Often they are taught less well 
by description than by experience, training and 
example; and success in their performance may 
depend less on the equality of step-by-step rea- 
soning and more on the inequality of aptitude. 

There is a seemingly ineradicable element of 
skill and talent in all political activity, and no 
serious political theory can afford to deny it. 
Yet what may not be rationally understood by 
participants may still be understood, at least in 
part, by observers; and political theory must try 
to contribute also to our better understanding 
of the role and the limits of skill, style, timing, 
and charisma in the political process, and in the 
success or fatlure of our own actions. 

9. Wisdom. As suggested earlier, wisdom is 
second-order knowledge. It is knowledge about 
knowledge, a skill about skills, an evaluation of 
values. It tells us what knowledge to seek, what 
skills to learn, what values to strive for. In this 
sense, explicit or implicit wisdom precedes our 
first theories, for it tells us what to theorize 
about. But it also follows our theories, by telling 
us something about the actions which we should 
take on them. 

Generally, wisdom deals with our selection 
of goals and of priorities among them. It thus 
deals with changes in our goal configurations— 
our ways of feeling, thought and life. In the last 
analysis, it deals with the selection of larger en- 
compassing contexts for our feelings, thoughts 
and actions. Out of the ensemble of possible al- 
ternative contexts of memories and values, 
which particular context are we to select or 
construct for the design and interpretation of 
any particular scientific operation? What con- 
text are we to select or construct for the posing 
of any ethical, intellectual or artistic question, 
and for our search for an answer to it? What 
context are we to choose for any political ac- 
tion—for conceiving it, planning it, carrying it 
through, and evaluating its results? 


1 Heraclitus called the latter type of knowledge 
“fronesis’: Werner Jaeger, Paideia I, pp. 180, 184, 
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Context is the basis of all meaning; without 
context, all such activities would appear mean- 
ingless, Surely, we are never wholly free in 
choosing the contexts in which we think and 
act. But being human, we are never wholly de- 
termined from outside, nor wholly ruled by our 
own past. We always have some room for 
choice; and our fate depends on how we use it. 
But most of our decisions about thought or ac- 
tions will depend upon the larger context we 
have chosen, wittingly or unwittingly, from 
which to draw their meaning for us. 

If our choice of context can be perilous in its 
consequences, it is no less imperilled at its 
source. For we cannot verify the wisdom by 
which we choose our context and basis for all 
meaning. Any operation of verification would 
presuppose another context which itself cannot 
be verified as a whole but only corroborated in 
part within its own framework. At best it can 
be shown to contain probably more truth than, 
or at least as much truth as, any other context 
of which we can here and now conceive. This is 
the peril of all times of great change in politics, 
society or culture. We can verify the fact-— 
when it has become a fact—that our old wis- 
dom and our old context have broken down, 
that they fail to cope with the new problems; 
but we cannot completely verify our new con- 
texts. We must seek new wisdom at our own 
risk. 

There is one set of tentative considerations 
that can help us at least somewhat in this risky 
task. Whatever wisdom we have or adopt at a 
particular time will not merely guide our selec- 
tion of theories, but it must also be open to at 
least partial correction by these theories and by 
the evidence from reality which our verification 
procedures may produce. Any wisdom not 
Open to reality correction in this sense would 
degenerate into mere ideology. In this sense, 
wisdom is the steering section of science; and it 
is itself a link in a dynamic cycle which includes 
the selective creation of theories and the selec- 
tive search for verification in reality, leading to 
a modification or transformation of wisdom at 
the next stage. Such feedback cycles may form 
an ever-narrowing sequence toward decline, 
stagnation and sterility, or they may lead to a 
widening sequence of deeper insights, more 
fruitful theories, greater amounts of verified 
knowledge, and growing cognitive and evalua- 
tive capabilities. In which of these two direc- 
tions a proposed version of wisdom will take us 
cannot be decided in advance with any cer- 
tainty. Only later may we be able to say more 
definitely of the results of our risky choices that 
we have come to know them by their fruits. 
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IM, Theory as an Integrative Process 

We have surveyed nine aspects of political 
theory. But we can also look upon them from 
another viewpoint. We can recognize them as 
so many stages in a single*production cycle of 
political knowledge and political action. If any 
one of these stages is neglected, the entire cycle 
will suffer and may stop—or someone some- 
where will have to make an effort to repair the 
damage. Memories, insights, organized sym- 
bols, self-criticism, heuristic search, consciously 
held values, verifiable knowledge, practised 
skills, risk-laden wisdom—all these are essential 
to political theory and vital to action. Political 
thought and action have cycled through these 
stages in the past and will continue to do so in 
the future. Owing to the diversity of gifts and 
the division of labor, some of us will concen- 
trate our efforts on some particular stage, but 
all stages in the process are necessary; none can 
be omitted if it is to go on. In this common task 
of keeping political theory alive-—of helping 
men to understand and control their fate as 
much as possible—all of us, political scientists 
and political humanists, have need of each 
other. 

Seen from this viewpoint, political theory as 
a whole is an integrative and partly integrated 
process. We must become more conscious of its 
unity and make it stronger, without confusing 
the unity of theory as an intellectual effort with 
the presence or absence of unity in the political 
systems which we analyse. 

Already now, to be sure, particular political 
theories may serve as instruments of integration 
in the political systems in which they hold 
sway. Under suitable conditions, a political the- 
ory may reduce cognitive dissonance, or it may 
shift it from the center of political attention to 
its margins. Such a theory may also reduce cog- 
nitive or evaluative conflicts within the person- 
ality of individuals, or conflicts between indi- 
vidual and group, or among groups within the 
state. In this manner, political theory may pro- 
mote personal singlemindedness and peace of 
mind, group solidarity, and/or national morale. 

If it does these things, then individuals, 
group leaders, and national governments may 
prize it highly, even if the particular theory 
should have degenerated into an ideology, that 
is, if it should have become substantially inac- 
cessible to reality control. If political theory be- 
gan as an instrument to apprehend reality, now, 
turned into an ideology, it becomes an instru- 
ment to exclude it from the awareness of its ad- 
herents. For a time, both elites and mass believ- 
ers may enjoy such an intellectual and emo- 
tional shelter from unpleasant facts, but even- 
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tually the bill for collective self-deception must 
be paid,1é 

But a theory also can have the opposite 
effects. It may reveal imbalances or contradic- 
tions, disproportionate rates of change. It may 
highlight elements or aspects of reality that are 
in conflict with others, and previously were ig- 
nored, It may show us an important new context. 
It may increase our cognitive dissonances or the 
Clash among our values. In practice, it may 
upset past habits of trust, agreement, coopera- 
tion or obedience. It may not bring peace but a 
sword. Yet it may be an important theory. It 
may contain important elements of truth and 
we may ignore it at our peril. 

All this seems true for theory in any field of 
knowledge. But what of the special problems of 
a theory of politics? 


IV. The Central Task of Politics 


Politics is the steering sector of society. It 
deals with the organized effort of society to 
change the probability of outcomes. In this 
sense, politics is always the study of power, but 
it is particularly the study of the power of any 
society over its own fate." 

Similarly, perhaps, theories of modernization 
should focus more realistically on the probabil- 
ity of major disproportions and imbalances in- 
herent in the process.1& 

Only secondarily does politics deal with the 
steering performance and the power of subsys- 
tems on the society—that is, of individuals and 
groups, including interest groups, nationalities 
and classes—relative to their own particular 
fate and relative to one another. The study of 
“who gets what, when, how” is indeed a large 
and crucial fact of the study of politics, but it is 


1 See the references in note 6, above. For a proposed 
concept of “extreme” ideology as one closed to reality 
correction, see K. W. Deutsch, Politics and Govern- 
ment: How People Decide Their Fate (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1970), pp. 9-10. 

“For a sociological approach compatible with this 
view, see Amitai Etzioni, The Active Society: A Theory 
of Societal and Political Processes (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1968). 

18 Cf, Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of Economic 
Development (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1958); and A, O. Hirschman and Charles E. Lindblom, 
“Economic Development, Research and Development, 
Policy Making: Some Converging Views,” Behavioral 
Science, 7:2, April 1962, pp. 211-222; cf. also Etzioni, 
op cit, p. 110. See also Helio Jaguaribe, Economie and 
Political Development: A Theoretical Approach and a 
Brazilian Case Study, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1968); Barrington Moore, Jr., Origins 
of Dictatorship and Democracy: Lord and Peasant in 
the Making of the Modern World (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1966); and, for a different approach, Samuel P. 
Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1968). 
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not in itself the part that points toward the fu- 
ture. For this future, political science deals in- 
escapably with the collective self-control of hu- 
man beings—their joint power over their own 
fate.19 

Just as information is measured relative to 
what is already known to the receiving system, 
so power is measured relative to what is already 
likely to happen otherwise.?° 

Similarly, steering performance can only be 
appraised—-let alone measured—against the 
probable course of events in its absence, that is, 
against the alternative of the political system’s 
mere drifting with its larger social and ecologi- 
cal environment. The performance of politics 
consists essentially in the difference it makes to 
the “non-political” sectors of society. How 
could we judge the steering performance of a 
helmsman, or a ship, without knowing some- 
thing about the storms, currents, waves and 
sandbanks among which they have to seek their 
course? And how could we judge the perfor- 
mance of any statesman or government in our 
time without knowing something of the vast 
changes in population, economic life, cultural 
and social practices through which all contem- 
porary societies are passing? 

To answer such questions, we need a broad 
array of facts. Many of these data must come 
from other social sciences, such as economics, 
demography, sociology, psychology, and psy- 
chiatry. Regardless of their disciplinary origin, 
such data are becoming crucial for political 
analysis. Basic data about the major develop- 
mental trends of the entire society—social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and ecological, and the proba- 
bility distribution of further developments 
made likely by their interplay—thus themselves 
have become an indispensable part of political 
research and theory. Today studies of such data 
are not a marginal extension of political analy- 
sis; they are becoming inseparable from its core 
and essence.*? 


"See Harold D. Lassweli, Politiés: Who Gets What, 
When, How (Cleveland: Meridian Books, 1958); and 
David Easton, The Political System: An Inquiry Into 
the State of Political Science, (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1953). 

% See Robert A. Dahl “The Concept of Power”, 
Behavioral Science, 2 (July 1957), 201-215; cf. also 
Dahl’s Modern Political Analysis, (2nd ed.; Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1970). i 

“For examples of such data, see Bruce M. Russett, 
Hayword R. Alker, Jr., Karl W. Deutsch and Harold 
D. Lasswell, World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964); 
Charles L. Taylor (ed.), Aggregate Data Analysis: 
Political and Social Indicators in Cross-National Re- 
search (Paris and The Hague: Mouton, 1968); Mi- 
chael Hudson and Charles Taylor, Second World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (New 
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What differences do we find among societies 
and nations, among regions and classes, groups 
and individuals—and how much or little is pol- 
itics contributing to their perpetuation or their 
change? What are some of the missed opportu- 
nities, or the outright failures, in the current 
steering performance of political systems— 
West, East, North and South? How much could 
the political steering systems contribute to hu- 
man betterment, within each context of tempo- 
rarily given conditions, if large numbers of peo- 
ple would change their behavior? How likely or 
unlikely would such changes be and what can 
be done to change these probabilities? 

So conceived, our political and social inven- 
tories and indicators, our data programs and at- 
titude surveys need not be the mere piling up of 
sterile information, nor need they be monu- 
ments of worship of whatever facts and prac- 
tices exist. They can help us discover the dy- 
namics of social and political reality, so that we 
can develop from them a dynamics of possible 
political and social change toward human self- 
determination. 


V. The Growth of Theory: 
Can It Be Recognized? 


How can we know whether we are making 
any progress toward this goal? How do we 
know whether political theory really grows over 
the years and decades, or whether it just 
changes much as the fashions in women’s 
dresses change? Will it be amusing to wear radi- 
cal pessimism this season, and skeptical con- 
servatism next year, and perhaps once again 
modified consensus the year after that? 

There is only one way to know whether our 
knowledge in fact has grown. No matter how 
different our theories may look on the surface, 
by how much has their truth content increased? 
How many new existential statements do they 
imply, in addition to the old ones included in 
their predecessors? How many new facts, rela- 
tions and possibilities have we discovered, how 
many earlier conjectures confirmed or even 
modified, or else refuted? What new predictions 
can we make and test, what new political, so- 


Haven: Yale University Press, pub. sched. 1971); 
J. David Singer, The Wages of War (New York: 
Wiley, pub. sched. 1971): J. D. Singer (ed.), Quanti- 
tative International Politics: Insight and Evidence 
(New York: Free Press-Macmillan, 1968); and Be- 
yond Conjecture: Data-Based Research in Political 
Science (with Susan Jones), (Chicago: Peacock Pub- 
lishing Co., pub. sched. 1971); Raymond Bauer (ed.), 
Social Indicators (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1966). 
For a careful and comprehensive discussion, see 
Richard L. Merritt, Systematic Approaches to Com- 
parative Politics (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1970). 
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cial or legal actions, what new laws or institu- 
tions, now seem possible and perhaps worth 
trying? 

In a broader sense, we can test the growth of 
political theory in regard to each of the nine 
aspects or stages of the production cycle of the- 
ory, which we surveyed earlier. Has there been 
growth in relevant facts and data to be stored 
and ordered for recall? Has there been a gain 
in new insights, in greater awareness of the 
need to act, in greater sensitivity to the real, 
practical needs of men and women? Have we 
found more powerful or efficient ways for orga- 
nizing our knowledge? Have we sharpened and 
deepened our critical reflection, and applied it 
more effectively also to our own thoughts and 
practices? Has our thinking become more fruit- 
ful, more conducive to the making of new dis- 
coveries and to their testing and development? 
Are we developing a clearer awareness of val- 
ues, value orientations and value configurations 
—both in the political processes and systems 
we Observe and in our own thoughts and ac- 
tions? How much actual, dependable, tested 
knowledge have we gained—knowledge that 
could be called scientific and shared among sci- 
entists? What skills have we discovered, under- 
stood, learned and made available for applica- 
tion to research or political practice? And 
finally, what wisdom, if any, have we gained? 

No single theorist, nor any single group of 
scholars, is likely to make contributions in all 
these ways. This is why we need each other’s 
help, if political theory is to develop strongly 
enough and fast enough to match the needs of 
our time. But even collectively, as a profession, 
what real progress, if any, have we made in the 
last few years? 

Let us look again at the nine aspects of the- 
ory which we listed earlier. Five of these, we 
recall, related primarily to cognition and only 
indirectly to action. The remaining four related 
more directly to the political actions that men 
take, or the steps that could be taken if we will 
them. What has been gained in recent years in 
relation to each of these aspects, and whet 
promising developments are under way? 


VI. The Evidence of Recent Years 


As regards the first aspect of political theory, 
its basis of experiences, memories and data 
with which it has to deal, we find very rapid 
growth. The universe of politics has grown, to 
over 140 nation-states, and within each of these 
states, the public and political sectors of life 
have grown. In 1959, the expenditures of the 
public sector—national, state or provincial, and 
municipal governments, plus social security and 
public enterprises—accounted for a median 
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share of about 34 percent in the 28 countries 
for which data were available.?? There is some 
reason to think that in many countries, this 
public sector has grown still further during the 
1960s. 

Not only the quantity but also the diversity 
of political experience has grown. By 1970, 
there were 14 Communist countries in the 
world, ruled by party regimes committed to at 
least four distinct varieties of communist ideol- 
ogy—-the Soviet Russian, Chinese, Yugoslav 
and Cuban types, with a fifth type, the Czech- 
oslovak, being forcibly subordinated to the 
Russian version in 1968, and with Rumanian, 
Albanian, Polish and North Vietnamese vari- 
eties still preserving some degree of distinctive- 
ness. The variety of private enterprise systems 
also grew, or at the very least persisted, ranging 
from oligarchies and laissez-faire economies in 
parts of Latin America to the welfare states 
and mixed economies of Scandinavia and other 
parts of Western Europe. Under these condi- 
tions, social and economic systems are no 
longer simple givens, to be treated as a “non- 
political” background of politics. The social or- 
der itself has become a variable for political re- 
search, much as it has become an object of po- 
litical contention in the practice of many coun- 
tries. We now can compare the working of po- 
litical institutions and the political behavior of 
people under different social systems, as well as 
against the contrasting backgrounds of rich and 
poor countries, and of Western and non-West- 
ern culture.23 Together, these contrasts and 
possible comparisons offer us a range of possi- 
ble political experience far beyond anything 
that Aristotle, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, 
Rousseau or Pareto could have included in 
their theories. 

Simultaneous with this expansion of our uni- 
verse of political experiences, there has been a 
vast expansion of the political memories and 
data available to political scientists; and this 
growth of data is continuing. Such data include 
mass opinion surveys; elite biographies and in- 
terviews; voting statistics at national and local 


See Bruce M. Russett, Hayward R. Alker, Jr., 
Karl W. Deutsch and Harold D. Lasswell, World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators, p. 63. 

233 See Frederick J. Fleron, Jr, (ed.), Communist 
Studies and the Social Sciences: Essays pn Method- 
ology and Empirical Theory (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1970); Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan (eds.), 
Comparing Nations: The Use of Quantitative Data in 
Cross-National Research (New Haven; Yale University 
Press, 1966); and Mattei Dogan and Stein Rokkan 
(eds.), Quantitative Ecological Analysis in the Social 
Sciences (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1969}, for discus- 
sions of intra-national as well as international com- 
parisons, 
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levels; legislative rollcall votes; agpregative sta- 
tistics of political, social and economic indica- 
tors; data from content analysis; data about 
wars and other historical events; data from 
other social sciences; and mathematical and 
Statistical routines, ratios, and other secondary 
data.* In 1966-67, the present author esti- 
mated that for the field of political science 
alone, the stock of such relevant data may have 
totalled in 1965 about 16 million punched card 
equivalents, with annual additions coming in at 
the rate of more than 2.5 million card equiva- 
lents per year. By 1975, it was then estimated, 
the stock of political science data would have 
grown to more than 30 million card equiva- 
lents, and the annual additions to more than 5 
million card equivalents.2> Today, in 1970, it 
appears that these estimates were, if anything, 
too low. 

We may consider this vast enlargement of 
the information base of political science as “a 
nightmare,” and we may reject the systematic 
analysis of large amounts of such data simply as 
irrelevant for the understanding of politics, as 
some distinguished senior political scientists of a 
tradition-oriented historical and literary cast of 
mind have suggested.” But what would have 
become of medicine if physicians had refused 
to consider the statistics of epidemics and the 
evidence of millions of case histories? What 
would have become of chemistry if chemists 
had become afraid of the large number of com- 
pounds, what of biology if biologists had feared 
the large number of data about different mole- 
cules and cells, what of astronomy if astrono- 
mers had become frightened of the multitude 
of stars? 

There is no reason for political scientists to 
become fearful of the large amounts of evi- 
dence of how people act in politics. Modern 
methods of information storage and retrieval, 
and of electronic computation, make it possible 
to deal with large amounts of data—if we 
know what we want to do with them, and 
therefore, if we have an adequate political the- 


*4 See the literature cited in note 20. 

3 Karl W. Deutsch, “The Impact of Complex Data 
Bases on the Social Sciences,” in Ralph L. Bisco (ed.), 
Data Bases, Computers, and the Social Sciences (New 
York: Wiley, 1970), pp. 19-41, esp. p. 30. See also, 
Heinz Eulau and James G. March, eds., Political Sci- 
ence, (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1969), p. 58. 

2 Cf. Frederick L. Schuman, International Politics: 
Anarchy and Order in the World Society (Tth ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969), p. viii, n.l; Hans 
Morgenthau, The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, (July 1965); For an 
opposite approach, see James N. Rosenau, ed., Inter- 
national Politics and Foreign Policy, revised ed. (New 
York: Free Press-Macmillan, 1969), and the collec- 
tions edited by J. David Singer (note 20, above). 
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ory to help us formulate our questions and to 
interpret the answers we obtain. 

Computers cannot be used as substitutes for 
thought, nor can data replace values. But com- 
puters can help us to carry out the analyses 
which our thoughts and theories suggest. Data 
can help us decide whether the world of facts 
at some particular time and place has been 
moving in line with our values or against them, 
and they can help us estimate the scale of the 
effort needed to change the trend of events in 
accordance with our desires. In this manner, 
the availability of large masses of relevant data, 
and of computer methods for their processing, 
offers a broader and deeper foundation for po- 
litical theory, at the same time that it confronts 
theory with larger and more complex tasks. 

The changes in the quantitative data base of 
political theory have been matched only in part 
by changes in awareness and insight. Here, too, 
however, the changes have been marked. The 
1960s have been the second decade of what 
some psychologists might call “sensitivity train- 
ing” for the American people. The 1930s were 
the first such decade. Then it was the poor 
whites, the unemployed and those white mi- 
grants in whose lives John Steinbeck saw a rip- 
ening harvest of the grapes of wrath.?7 

Today it is the black Americans and the Chi- 
canos, who now stand out as lie detectors in 
our society, together with other poor people, 
with many of the young, and with many of the 
men and women in that growing sector of 
our society which includes our universities, our 
scientific and research organizations, our intel- 
lectuals, our mass media, and generally our 
knowledge-processing industries and occupa- 
tions. 

It is most often from these varied back- 
grounds that people have spoken out in protest 
against what they felt was wrong with some or 
many of the institutions and processes of our 
society. And we have learned from them, as 
well as from the seemingly unemotional work 
of social scientists and fact-minded researchers. 
Thanks to this difficult but very real communi- 
cation between the protestors and the scholars, 
the poets and the behavioral scientists—a com- 
munication which continues within the mind of 
almost every one of us—-we know now a little 
more about some real problems that for too 
long used to be overlooked or slighted. 


z An example for the potential fruitfulness of this 
interplay for the widening of the perceptions of social 
scientists is the appearance of two valuable new chap- 
ters, on inequality and on problems of the environment, 
in the 8th edition of the classic textbook by Paul A. 
Samuelson, Economics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
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By now, we know a little more about the 
problems of exclusion and discrimination, 
about cultural deprivation, about the growth or 
stifling of human pride and motivation for ef- 
fort and achievement. Wé know a little more 
about the quality of our scheols and our envi- 
ronment, about alienation, withdrawals, pro- 
tests, and the difficulties of bringing about even 
a limited amount of real change. We know 
enough to know that all these problems consti- 
tute increasingly crucial aspects of the perfor- 
mance of governments and of the integration of 
political communities. 

A good deal of recent work in political sci- 
ence has made contributions to this unending 
task of pattern recognition. In its form it may 
be historical or descriptive, or essayistic, liter- 
ary and philosophical. Regardless of form it of- 
fers us in its substance the recognition of pat- 
terns, new or old, which in the past we have 
failed to recognize adequately, and which now 
demand our attention. Thus Thomas Schelling 
has drawn our attention to the common inter- 
ests and the cooperative and coordinating as- 
pects implicit in all situations of threat. Philip 
Green has identified the “deadly logic” implicit 
in so much of the seemingly rational rhetoric 
of deterrence policy.2® Herbert Marcuse—with 
whom I generally and emphatically disagree—. 
has reminded us that even tolerance can be re- 
pressive if it is joined to a persistent denial of 
real attention and to a lack of adequate re- 
sponse.?® Seymour Martin Lipset has traced the 
elements of authoritarianism in the attitudes 
and behavior of working people; Michael Har- 
rington has shown how the poor are forced to 
pay more, while Robert Lane has highlighted 
the fear of equality found in the minds of many 
voters who themselves are in many ways disad- 
vantaged in our society.®° 

These scholars I have referred to represent a 
wide variety of political viewpoints and schol- 
arly methods. Yet we can learn one thing from 
considering their work. Careful, deep-probing 


Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Conflict 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960); 
Arms and Influence (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1966); Philip Green, Deadly Logic: The Theory 
of Nuclear Deterrence (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1966). 

2 Herbert Marcuse, One Dimensional Man (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964); Robert Paul Wolff, Herbert Mar- 
cuse and Barrington Moore, Jr., 4 Critique of Pure 
Tolerance (Boston: Beacon Press, 1965). 

2 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1960) and Revolution and Counter- 
revolution: Change and Persistence in Social Structures 
(New York: Basic Books, 1968); Michael Harrington, 
The Other America: Poverty in the United States 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1963}; Robert E. Lane, 
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description and critical reflection are not old- 
fashioned methods in political science, out-of- 
date and soon to be discarded for the new 
beauties of computer tape. They are indispens- 
able methods, permanently necessary to restore 
our contact with .the real world in which we 
live, with its real human beings with their 
needs, their hopes, and their emotions. It is 
these methods of recognition, reflection, and 
description that must tell us about the quality 
of political events, before we can even begin to 
study their quantitative aspects. 

To be sure, we shall need to know which de- 
scriptions are more realistic, which reflections 
contain a larger element of truth. It is then that 
we cannot remain content with the haunting 
quality of poetic or artistic vision, or with the 
impact of mere rhetoric or plausibility. We 
shall have to use every suitable method of veri- 
fication available to us, so as to test the descrip- 
tions or assertions before us for their consis- 
tency within themselves and with external evi- 
dence. We shall then use, if need be, every rele- 
vant method of science at our command, in- 
cluding the newer skills of survey research, 
opinion measurement, social indicators, quanti- 
tative data, and mathematical and statistical 
analysis. But we cannot test or measure any- 
thing that we have not recognized first. 

A third major function of theory is the orga- 
nization of knowledge for quick and efficient 
storage and retrieval, and for ready extrapola- 
tion and unambiguous prediction beyond the 
Original basis of data and experiences. Here 
concepts and conceptual schemes are playing 
their well-known roles. They permit us to col- 
lect and compare new categories of qualitative 
data, such as the concepts of “associative” and 
“dissociative” behavior in politics, of “achieve- 
ment motivation,” of “free-floating aggression,” 
of the “authoritarian personality,” of “other-di- 
rectedness” or of “cognitive dissonance.” Often 
they also permit us to try to compile and com- 
pare new measurements and quantitative data, 
such as the “military participation ratio,” the 
“government ratio” (i.e., the proportion of the 
public sector to the GNP), the “rate of social 
mobilization,” the “foreign trade ratio,” the 
changing proportions of elite groups, elite re- 
cruitment and elite turnover, and many more. 
Experience may compel us to refine these con- 
cepts, or to modify or abandon some of them. 
In their turn, indeed, new qualitative con- 
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cepts often lead to new quantitative measure- 
ments. 

Some of these new categories and ratios may 
lead us to new insights and new dependable 
knowledge. Others may yield more ambiguous 
results. The concepts of any clear-cut opposi- 
tion between “middle class” and “working 
class” in the United States, of “middle Amer- 
ica” as the alleged opposite of most groups de- 
siring political and social change; of “totalitari- 
anism” and its alleged opposite the “free 
world” in an allegedly unending “cold war”; 
the notions of the “balance of power,” the 
“vacuum of power,” and the “domino effect” 
all these have turned out to be largely chaotic 
and unverifiable in theory, and sometimes 
deadly and disastrous in practice. 

We need concepts and theories that are less 
misleading, and above all, that are not sterile. 
The heuristic search for new discoveries and 
greater fruitfulness of our political theories is 
becoming a more urgent aspect of our work. 
We may define a “breakthrough” in any of the 
social sciences as a contribution which has a 
large impact on a field, and which furthermore 
either discovers an important fact or relation- 
ship previously unknown and/or enables us to 
do something important in the way of a re- 
search operation which we could not carry out 
before in a repeatable and verifiable manner. 
Such breakthroughs can be identified; in the pe- 
riod 1900-1965 a recent count for all social 
Sciences (except history) shows 62, or almost 
one per year. This count excludes several bor- 
derline cases which may yet turn out to have 
been breakthroughs, in the light of the later ef- 
fects that still may flow from them. Among 
these breakthroughs, political science has its full 
share.’ 

We must ask, therefore, of each political the- 
ory: “To what discoveries is it likely to lead? 
What new facts or questions does it point to? 
What new scientific operations—repeatable and 
verifiable regardless of person—could be devel- 
oped with its aid?” 

Heuristics is the search for new knowledge. 
As a search, it can operate even by intuition,- 
suggestion or surmise. But eventually we must 
find out whether the surmised knowledge is in- 
deed knowledge, whether what we suspected is 
true, whether we are dealing with poetry or sci- 
ence, whether we are in the presence of a faith 
healer or a physician. 

“Karl W. Deutsch, John R, Platt and Dieter ek 
haas, Major Advances in Social Science Since 1900: 
An Analysis of Conditions and Effects of Creativity 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: Mental Health Research Institute, 
The University of Michigan, 1970), Communication 
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On a 17th Century fresco in an old palace in 
Bavaria I read the words: “Fides certiora ra- 
tione”——“Faith is more certain than reason.” It 
was a slogan characteristic of the Counter-Re- 
formation and the police state of that bygone 
age. It would be a tragedy if the same anti-ra- 
tional and anti-scientific slogan should reappear 
as a motto of a misguided pseudo-radicalism in 
our own time. 

The subjective, personal certainties of any 
faith—political, economic or ideological—are a 
great temptation, regardless of their cognitive 
content. But mankind’s need for truth 1s 
greater; our commitment to truth remains para- 
mount, overriding all others. Only subject to 
this control by the truth-seeking and truth-test- 
ing methods of science can political theory 
makes its heuristic contribution. 

How can we make it more likely that our 
new ideas contain truth, and that our verified 
discoveries contain novelty? These questions 
bring us to the fifth task of political theory, a 
task which too often in the past has been ne- 
glected, particularly in such large and powerful 
countries as the United States and the Soviet 
Union. This too often neglected task is the task 
of critical reflection. It is the serious effort to 
reexamine and think through, at every time and 
place, the glib assumptions of the prevailing 
political ideology and culture—assumptions 
which we may unknowingly share and take for 
granted, so that we may remain as ignorant of 
them as the herring are of the salt content of 
the sea in which they are swimming. Are our 
industrial societies really as affluent, our politi- 
cal and social developments as progressive, our 
poverty areas as steadily improving, our efforts 
at economic aid to foreign nations as generous 
and as successful, our armaments as conducive 
to national and world security, as we are in- 
vited to believe? 

The more seriously we take this task of criti- 
cal reflection, the more difficult and demanding 
it becomes. For it must include a critical aware- 
ness of the hidden weaknesses and biases in our 
research methods, in our data, our logic, our 
statistics and our mathematical models. when- 
ever we use them. Here we need not a peasant- 
like sense of brooding suspicion against the 
fast-talking stranger from the big city of scien- 
tific research; rather, we need critical compe- 
tence at the highest technical level—such as in 
Anatol Rapoport’s criticism of the misuse of 
probability estimates by some writers on strate- 
gic deterrence.® 

But criticism of cognitive assumptions is not 
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enough. In addition, we also need a critical 
awareness of values, including our own values, 
and of the extent to which these values change 
the perceptions and the reasoning of those per- 
sons who hold them. 

All of us are prejudiced in some ways and in 
some directions. What counts is not only what 
our prejudices are but, more important, how 
strong they are, how greatly they distort our 
perceptions of reality, and how effectively they 
cut us off from any chance of self-correction 
through new information about reality and 
about the real consequences of our actions. 
Striving to open our minds and hearts, we 
know that most of us cannot succeed entirely, 
but we can use political theory to move in the 
direction of greater openness, more effective 
self-criticism and greater capacity for learn- 
ing, mutual understanding and common survi- 
val. 

A good deal of the theoretical, philosophical 
and analytic work of such writers as Robert 
Lynd, David Riesman, Theodor W. Adorno, 
Jiirgen Habermas, Erik Erikson, Alexander 
Mitscherlich and many younger scholars in 
many countries is helping us to move in this di- 
rection.?3 None of these writers, it seems safe 
to say, has solved the problem, but their work 
demonstrates that the critical examination cf 
values and of cognitive assumptions now are 
once again an expanding frontier of political 
theory. Here, too, political theory is not merely 
a legacy of the eminent dead but an active con- 
cern of the living. 

The self-critical tasks of theory can be sum- 
med up in a phrase once used by the economist 
Jacob Marschak: it must help us to know what 
we know, and to keep this knowledge distinct 
from the no less important task of knowing 
what we want.*+ What we then do will derive 


Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What? New York: 
Grove Press, 1964); David Riesman, Abundance for 
What? And Other Essays (New York: Doubleday, 
(1964); Theodor W. Adorno, Negative Dialeklik (Frank- 
furt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1966); Alexander Mitscherlich, 
Toward Society Without a Father (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1964); Die Idee des Friedens und die 
menschliche Aggressivität (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Ver- 
lag, 1970) and Versuch, die Welt besser zu bestehen 
(Frankfurt: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1970); Theodore J. 
Lowi, The End of Liberalism: Ideology, Policy, and the 
Crisis of Public Authority (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1969); Michael Parenti, The Anti- 
Communist Impulse (New York; Random House, 
1969) William Connolly (ed.)}, The Bias of Pluralism 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1969). Jiirgen Habermas, 
Theorie und Praxis (Neuwied: Luchterhand, 1963), and 
works listed in note 2, above. 

3 Jacob Marschak, “Probability in the Social Sci- 
ences,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld, ed., Mathematical Think- 
ing in the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ul: The Free 
Press, 1954), pp. 166-215. 
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from the interplay of our perceptions and our 
desires, but for effective actions these two es- 
sential elements must be kept separate at first if 
they are to be combined later for effective ac- 
tion. ` 

Here political theory meets with the philoso- 
phy of science and the development, criticism 
and refinement of research methods. The work 
of such political scientists as Harold Lasswell, 
Gabriel Almond, Heinz Eulau, Johan Galtung 
and a host of younger scholars shows the vigor 
of the efforts to strengthen political theory and 
research in this respect; and the contributions 
of several leaders in neighboring disciplines will 
leave their mark on the political theories of the 
future.?s 

It is characteristic of practically all the schol- 
ars just referred to that they have combined 
their contribution to critical analysis and meth- 
odology with an equal or stronger concern for 
the substance of political science. To none of 
these scholars could one apply the old British 
epigram which might fit, I fear, some other 
writers: “You use the snaffle and the curb all 
right, but where’s the bloody horse?” 

If critical knowledge is to grow, there must 
be some knowledge to be criticized. If growth is 
to continue, new knowledge will have to be dis- 
covered, either by the piecemeal accumulation 
of small items or by the larger advances on 
even breakthroughs to entire new classes of 
facts and áreas of knowledge. 


VI. From Theory to Action 


The remaining four aspects of political the- 
ory——-the last four stages in its production and 
reproduction cycle—are more closely oriented 
toward political action. Here, too, much has 
been learned but our main tasks still are wait- 
ing to be done; and they are so waiting at a 
time when our mounting dangers will not wait. 

Our concern for values begins as an empiri- 
cal enquiry. Who values what, how highly, in 
preference to what alternatives, under what 
contingencies? By what conditions and pro- 
cesses are such values and value patterns cre- 


* Harold D. Lasswell, The Future of Political Sci- 
ence (New York: Atherton Press, 1963); Heinz Eulau, 
Micro-Macro Political Analysis: Accents of Inquiry 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1969); Johan 
Galtung, Theory and Methods of Social Research (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1967); Robert T. 
Golembiewski, William A. Welsh and William J. 
Crotty, A Methodological Primer for Political Scien- 
tists (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1969); 
Talcott Parsons, Politics and Social Structure (New 
York: Free Press-Macmillan, 1969); Jean Piaget, Le 
structuralisme (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1968); G. A. Almond, Political Development: Essays 
in Heuristic Theory (Boston: Little, Brown, 1970). 
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ated and maintained? Is there an ecology of 
values, and if so, what creates it and keeps it 
alive? When, how and how fast do some values 
decline in their hold upon the minds of people? 
What is the half-life of a prejudice, that is, the 
time during which it loses one-half of its sup- 
porters? How are old value patterns trans- 
formed, and how are new value configurations 
created? 

Already Plato in his Republic offered a 
model of a Greek city state with a succession of 
political and social regimes that would lead 
from an aristocratic culture exalting the values 
of honor and courage to a “timocracy” exalting 
wealth, and to a democracy, preferring rapid 
gratifications of the changing moods and de- 
sires of its people; and he advocated the re- 
placement of all these by a new caste society 
ruled by philosophers and devoted to the para- 
mount value of philosophic contemplation by a 
highly trained and gifted few.*¢ 

We recognize once again historic value ori- 
entations in Shakespeare’s spokesmen of an aris- 
tocratic age, such as his King Henry V who 
confesses. “But if it be a sin to covet honor, I 
am the most offending soul alive,”? or Shake- 
Speare’s Hotspur who longs “to pluck bright 
honor from the pale-faced monn,”?&—an ambi- 
tion adopted by broader strata in a later age, 
and eventually fulfilled by three members of 
the federal bureaucracy of the United States in 
1969. 

In our own time, striking value contrasts and 
value changes can be observed from country to 
country and from decade to decade. Political 
and social scientists have gathered substantial 
data on such value changes and have made a 
beginning in their interpretation.®° 

To examine the ecology of values and value 
patterns, as well as their changes and transfor- 


°° The Republic of Plato translated by Francis Mac- 
Donald Cornford (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945), pp. 265 ff. 

"t Henry V, Act 4:3, 29~30. 

3 King Henry IV, Part 1, Act 1:3, 201-202, 

2 See Robert E. Lane, Political Thinking and Con- 
sciousness: The Private Life of the Political Mind 
(Chicago: Markham, 1969). Erik H. Erikson, Gandhi's 
Truth, New York: Norton, 1969). Gabriel A. Almond 
and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963); Margaret Mead, 
New Lives for Old: Cultural Transformiation-Manus 
(New York: Morrow, 1956); Jules Henry, Culture 
Against Man (New York: Random House-Vintage 
Books, 1965); Florence R. Kluckhohn and Fred R. 
Stoodtbeck, Variations in Value Orientations (Evans- 
ton, Il.: Row, Peterson, 1961); Paul Roazen, Freud: 
Political and Social Thought (New York: Random 
House-Vintage Books, 1970); Daniel Bell, “The Cul- 
tural Contradictions of Capitalism,” The Public Inter- 
est, no. 21, Fall 1970, pp. 16-43. 
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mation, is to study these matters as it were 
from the outside, from their past and their en- 
vironment. But we can also study them, so to 
speak, from the inside, in their structure and 
consistency, or lack of it. Which values are 
compatible with each other? What kinds of 
pursuit of which values are legitimate? That is 
to say, which means and strategies in pursuing 
one value may be expected not to inflict intoler- 
able damage upon other values which are also 
important to the acting individual or group? In 
terms of internal consistency or environmental 
adaptation, which value patterns are viable? 

The answers to these last questions are likely 
to be plural. More than one value pattern is 
likely to prove legitimate and viable, but their 
number is not likely to be large. Game theory 
has shown for many games the number of win- 
ning strategies is larger than one, but that it is 
usually quite limited, while many more strate- 
gies will lead to loss or defeat.4° These consid- 
erations suggest a world of pluralism, tolerance 
and possible coexistence, but not of indiffer- 
ence. Several different ways of government and 
life may all be viable and legitimated, but oth- 
ers, such as Fascism, chattel slavery, nuclear 
warfare, or continuing United States military 
intervention is Southeast Asia, may not be.*4 

But we need not limit our analysis to value 
patterns that exist now or that existed in the 
past. We can treat values themselves as vari- 
ables, and we can do the same to their priorities 
within a value pattern. What would happen if 
in an existing social and political system some 
major values would change? Making the exper- 
iment on paper or in thought, we may find our- 
selves constructing a political utopia or dysto- 
pia, a vision of conceivable new political ar- 
rangements, based on these changed values— 
arrangements which could appear much better 
or much worse in terms of other values or of 
their overall configuration.*? 


1 See John Von Neumann and Oskar Morgenstern, 
Theory of Games and Economic Behavior (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947); Anatol Rapoport, 
Fights, Games and Debates (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1960). 

“For the last-named, see Townsend Hoopes, The 
Limits of Intervention (New York: David McKay, 
1969); Telford Taylor, Nuremberg and Vietnam: An 
American Tragedy (Chicago. Quadrangle Books, 1970); 
and Seymoure Hersh, My Lai IV (New York: Random 
House, 1970). 

“Frank Manuel, Ufopias and Utopian Thought 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1966). The opposite of 
utopia is technocracy, the adding of mere technological 
power to an unchanged value structure. For a critical 
exploration of these problems see Wolf-Dieter Narr, 
Theoriebegriffe und Systemtheorie (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, 1969); Claus Koch and Dieter Seng- 
haas (eds.), Texte zur Technokratiediscussion (Frank- 
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All such imaginative constructs have to be 
confronted with our knowledge of the world of 
facts. Here we enter upon the seventh aspect of 
theory: actual dependable, potentially scientific 
knowledge, utilizing the point of view of sys- 
tems analysis. ; 

Now we must ask about the target of our in- 
terest: what is the situation in its rich intercon- 
nectedness? How is it changing and where is it 
moving to? What is the autonomous probability 
distribution of its expectable outcomes in the 
absence of our intervention? How and to what 
extent could this distribution of outcomes be 
changed by a change in any of those of its sur- 
rounding conditions over which we have some 
control? 

Our resources for answering these questions 
have been increasing rapidly, compared to what 
we had before, but much more slowly com- 
pared to the magnitude of our task. An impor- 
tant step forward on the part of some political 
scientists has been the partial reception of the 
style of thought of economic theory and econo- 
metrics, while at the same time some leading 
economists have moved toward a more explicit 
consideration of political problems. Albert O. 
Hirschman’s book Exit, Voice and Loyalty 
will prove, I believe, an outstanding contribu- 
tion also to political theory; and political scien- 
tists may find it profitable to pay attention to 
Robert Triffin’s*® plan for a new type of repre- 
sentation through several tiers of small flexible 
“affinity groups” which individuals may enter 
and leave at any time in accordance with their 
changing subjective interests and interpersonal 
relations. Such subjective representation 
through freely chosen “affinity groups” may 
offer a useful supplement, and in some situa- 
tions, substitute, for the more rigid representa- 
tion by external categories, such as residence or 
place of work.*# 

For the further development of appropriate 
theories, we must combine a rich clinical, his- 
torical, cultural and descriptive knowledge of 
the situation with substantial quantitative data, 
and wherever possible, with appropriate mathc- 
matical models and methods of computer simu- 
lation.*5 


furt: Europdische Verlagsanstalt, 1970) and the ira- 
portant Czechoslovak contribution by Radovan Richta 
et al, Civilizace na rozcestí (Prague: Svoboda, 1969). 

“Robert Triffin’s proposals are summarized in Le 
Monde, (Paris), July 9, 1968, p. 6. 

* Albert O. Hirschman, Exit, Voice and Loyalty 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1970). 

*See Seymour Martin Lipset (ed.), Politics and the 
Social Sciences (New York: Oxford University Press, 
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Such statistical and computer work costs 
money, but the amounts need not be prohib- 
itive. The cost of copying data and programs 
from existing tapes is much less than that of 
assembling them in. the first place. Technical 
improvements can work not only for the status 
quo but at least as much for those who work 
for its change. l 

We must ask corresponding questions on the 
side of the actors, be they individuals, groups 
or governments. And these actors, actual and 
potential, may well include ourselves. What, in 
the light of our values, is to be done? How 
clear are our own aims? How strong are 
our motives? Who else might have what 
motives to help us, deliberately or unwit- 
tingly? What coalitions are needed and practi- 
cally possible, to take the actions required? 
Who are the groups or agencies who may im- 





1970); Robert P. Abelson, Simulation of Social Be- 
havior (New Haven: Yale University, 1969) (mimeo- 
graphed pub. forthcoming); Bruce M. Russett, What 
Price Vigilance? The Burdens of National Defense 
(New Haven, Conn.; Yale University Press, 1970), and 
Bruce M. Russett (ed.), Economic Theories of Inter- 
national Politics (Chicago: Markham Publishing Com- 
pany, 1968); Robert Axelrod, Conflict of Interest: A 
Theory of Divergent Goals with Applications to Politics 
(Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1970); Hay- 
ward R. Alker, Jr., Mathematics and Politics (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1965); William Cop- 
lin, Simulation in the Study of Politics (Chicago: 
Markham, 1968); Harold Guetzkow (ed.), Simulation 
in Social Science (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1962); Harold Guetzkow, Chadwick F. Alger, 
Richard A. Brody, Robert C. North and Richard C. 
Snyder, Simulation in International Relations: Develop- 
ments for Research and Teaching (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); Ted Robert Gurr, Why 
Men Rebel (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1970); Ithiel de Sola Pool, Robert P. Abelson and 
Samuel L. Popkin, Candidates, Issues and Strategies: 
A. Computer Simulation in the 1960 and 1964 Presi- 
dential Elections (Cambridge: M.1LT. Press, 1965); 
Dusan Sidjanski, ed., Méthodes quantitatives et inte- 
gration européenne (Geneva: Institut universitaire 
d'études européennes, 1970). 

See also some of the papers read at the 8th World 
Congress of Political Science, Munich, September 1970, 
mimeographed: Hayward R. Alker, Jr., “Multivariate 
Methods in Political Science: A Review, Critique and 
Some Further Suggestions,” Richard W. Chadwick, 
“Steps Toward a Probabilistic Systems Theory of 
Political Behavior, with Special Reference to Inte- 
gration Theory,” Raymond F. Hopkins. “Mathematical 
Modeling of Mobilization/Assimilation Processes,” 
Gerald H. Kramer, “Theory of Electoral! Systems,” 
Anatol Rapoport, “Threat Games: A Comparison of 
Performance of Danish and American Subjects,” Wil- 
liam H. Riker and Peter Ordeshook. “A Theory of the 
Number of Political Parties: The Case of India,” Paul 
Smoker, “International Relations Simulations: A Sum- 
mary,” and Harrison C. White, “Congestion, Decou- 
pling and Freedom: Some Implications of Queue 
Models for Control and Spontaneity in Social Sys- 
tems. | 
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plement a finding of political science and/or a 
normative prescription of political philosophy, 
so as to make it a basis of policy. and practice? 

In these regards, the recent work of Ameri- 
can political scientists has been somewhat one- 
sided. A fair amount of serious work has been 
done to provide policy advice for governments 
or their agencies, but much less has been done 
to provide specific policy information and pro- 
posals for non-governmental reform groups, 
civic Organizations, labor unions, and the gen- 
eral public. This contrasts with the work of 
American political science near the beginning 
of this century when the generation of the 
“muckrakers” produced many reform proposals 
and some significant reform legislation through 
reform agitation at the municipal and state 
level. A revival of this activist and reforming 
use of the professional skills of political scien- 
tists might help us to make our value prefer- 
ences more effective. 

These last points—coalition building, imple- 
mentation agencies and procedures, and spe- 
cific substantive proposals for reform—all raise 
the problem of skill. Does political theory tell 
us only what to do, or can it also tell us some- 
thing about how to do it? Machiavelli’s Prince 
was both a major work of theory and a “how to 
... book. In our own time, theories of urban 
planning are in part also such “how to.. .” 
theories. Can we develop other “know-how” 
theories for our own time? 

Up to this point, we have treated theories as 
tools to attain the goals and values which we 
have. But now we must ask political theory also 
to tell us whether we ought to have these goals, 
or whether to change them. Here political the- 
ory returns to political philosophy and political 
wisdom. The call for a reordering of priorities 
in the national agenda of the United States is at 
bottom a call for some new wisdom no less 
than it is a call for some redistribution of pub- 
lic attention, social prestige, economic resources 
and political power. 

In this process of reordering our values and 
priorities, we have real need of whatever wis- 
dom political theory can contribute. What con- 
texts of memories and values should we select, 
assemble or construct for the design and inter- 
pretation of any scientific operation in our field 
—out of the ensemble of possible contexts? 
Which. goals should we prefer for ourselves, 
our country and mankind? What viable goal 
configurations can we identify, and which of 
these should we prefer and develop? We have 
seen that there are, in principle, discoverable 
and verifiable limits to the range of accept- 
able choices in these matters, but that within 
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these limits our choice cannot be scientific but 
must be humanistic, existential and fraught 
with risk. How much of a consensus, if any, 
has been emerging in our profession in regard 
to these choices? l 

To ask these questions is to remind ourselves 
how little we have done in these respects and 
how much more work here is needed. And yet 
there are perhaps some common landmarks 
that many of us can discern. Two large issues, 
it seems to me, will have a priority claim on 
our thoughts and actions from now on and for 
the next three or four decades. These two issues 
are the abolition of poverty in the highly indus- 
trialized countriest® and the abolition of large- 
scale war in the entire world. Much as the abo- 
lition of the more than thousand year-old prac- 
tice of chattel slavery claimed many of the 
thoughts and sacrifices of people between the 
1820s and the 1870s (and as it was accom- 
plished for most of the world during that short 
period), so the abolition of poverty and war is 
the paramount task of our time. Now, as then, 
the accomplishment of a task of such magni- 


“The attack on the minority poverty in the highly 
industrialized countries should go hand-in-hand, of 
course, with an attack on the mass poverty in the 
world’s less developed regions. The latter task, the 
abolition of poverty on world scale, will stretch well 
into the next century, but in the highly developed coun- 
tries it ought to be completed in this one. 
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tude will require a large increase of human ef- 
fort and a significant expansion of human free- 
dom. 

Let us ask ourselves, how much recent politi- 
cal theory has contributed to this task? How 
many new discoveries, insights and philosophic 
conceptions, relevant to these tasks, have been 
promised or announced, how many have becn 
demonstrated and delivered, and how much re- 
mains to be done? 

Measured against our tasks, our knowledge 
and our skills are in desperately short supply. 
The world is better supplied with irate citizens 
and with zealous partisans of competing vari- 
eties of ignorance than it is with professional 
competence in political and social science. 

We can and must realize the cognitive power 
which is potentially ours in the professional 
study of political science. Rarely, if ever in its 
history, has mankind needed it as much as now. 
If we do not develop this cognitive power in 
political theory and political science, no one 
else will do it for us. 

Yet, at the frontiers of cognition and verifi- 
cation, and sometimes beyond these frontiers in 
times of crisis, we must take our stand and hold 
to it. When we must choose our values and our 
risks as a profession, I think we should choose 
a commitment to truth and to compassion. ! 
believe that we have chosen this commitment, 
and that it will be honored. 
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More than seventy years ago, A. Lawrence 
Lowell argued that the lower house of a na- 
tional parliament must contain “two parties, 
and two parties only . . . in order that the par- 
liamentary form of government should perma- 
nently produce good results.”? ‘Good results’ 
depended in turn upon stability. His argument 
had two simple parts. First, that the govern- 
ment must consist of only one party: 


It is, indeed, an axiom in politics that, except under 
very peculiar circumstances, coalition ministries are 
short-lived compared with homogeneous ones. 


... the larger the number of discordant groups that 
form the majority, the harder the task of pleasing 
them all, and the more feeble and unstable the 
position of the cabinet. 


Second, that the epposition must also consist 
of only one party: 


... the partiamentary system will give the country 
a strong and efficient government only in case the 
majority consists of a single party. But this is not all. 
The opposition must also be united. So long as the 
ministry stands, the composition of the minority is, 
indeed, of little consequence; but when that minority 
becomes a majority, it must in turn be a single 
party, or the weakness of a coalition ministry can- 
not be avoided.’ 


The thesis is that the numerical structure of 
the party system in the lower house is a deter- 
minant of the stability of the cabinet, and it has 
been frequently restated since Lowell’s time. 
Yet it has remained, as it was for Lowell, an 
unverified “axiom.” It might have been a little 
premature for Lowell, at the end of the last 
century, to have attempted an empirical test, 
but it now seems possible to go beyond com- 
mon-sense and casual observation, and to make 
preliminary statistical tests of Lowell’s “axiom” 
and some related hypotheses. . 


*We should like to thank Douglas Rae for his 
valuable suggestions during our research and his 
comments on an earlier draft. 

1A. Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe, Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1896), pp. 73-74. 

2 Ibid., pp. 70 and 73. 
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We shall do this by examining the 196 gov- 
ernments which have occurred in all those 
countries of the world that have experienced 
competitive elections and uninterrupted parlia- 
mentary government in the post-war period— 
more precisely, from the formation of the first 
post-war government following free elections 
up to January Ist, 1969. These governments 
are shown in Table 1.° In what follows, the unit 
is always the single government, and in all the 
reported correlations the number of observa- 
tions is therefore 196. 

We shall first examine the relation between 
the duration of cabinets and the “fragmenta- 
tion” of the party system in the whole of the 
lower house: the more fragmented is the party 
system, the more unstable we expect the cabi- 
nets to be. Still following Lowell, we shall next 
test the hypothesis that the more fragmented 
the parties in the government (the cabinet-sup- 
porting coalition), the more unstable the cabi- 
nets. We shall also examine the relation be- 
tween cabinet stability and the fragmentation 
of the opposition. 

Finally, we shall look at the effects of ideo- 
logical differences between parties, testing in 
particular the widely-heid belief that the pres- 
ence of large ‘anti-system’ parties is a cause of 
instability. Of course, we are not asserting that 
these various (mainly numerical) aspects of 
party systems are the only causes of cabinet in- 
stability: some of the factors which we have ex- 
cluded, such as internal, organisational aspects 
of the parties, can be operationalized and their 
covariation with cabinet stability analysed; but 
it seems likely that quite a lot of the variation 
in cabinet stability is due to “random distur- 
bances from the environment,” which it will be 


3 Parliamentary governments in countries whose elec- 
tions were not fully competitive throughout this period 
are excluded. The data for Chile and Uruguay are 
not as comparably reliable as those used here. Switzer- 
Jand and the United States are, of course, excluded by 
definition, since their executive is not dependent on 
the legislature. Our data are from Keesing’s Contem- 
porary Archives. 
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Table 1: Governments Used in the Analysis 

Country No. of Govts. Country No. of Govts. Country No. of Govts. 
Sweden 3 U.K. 6 Denmark 11 
Australia 4 Germany 6 Japan - 12 
Canada 3 Luxembourg 8 Belgium , 15 

New Zealand 5 Iceland 8 Italy 20 
Austria 5 Israel 10 Finland 23 
Ireland 6 Netherlands 10 France 34 
Norway 6 


very difficult to account for in a systematic 
way. 


I. Government Stability 


The indicator used here of government sta- 
bility, the variable which we are attempting to 
explain, is the duration of the government in 
days. Our definition of a government follows 
Blondel’s :4 


$ 


‘e . any administration was considered as one 
government which fulfilled two conditions: that 
of being headed by the same prime minister, 
and that of relying on the support of the same 
party or parties in the Chamber.” 


This is, of course, only one special kind of 
political stability, and may vary independently 
of other kinds, as the example of Fourth Re- 
public France shows. While Macridis® speaks 
of “a traditional pattern of instability” (charac- 
terized by a high rate of cabinet turnover, with 
the constant dislocation and regrouping of 
the same majority), Siegfried® describes the 
same Fourth Republic as a case of “stable 
instability.” He points out that in this period 
French politics did not lack continuity; the day- 
to-day administration continued without inter- 
ruption, no civil servants were dismissed, a high 
percentage of members of each defunct cabinet 
continued into office in the new one, and the 


‘Jean Blondel, “Party Systems and Patterns of 
Government in Western Democracies,” Canadian Jour- 
nal of Political Science, 1 (1968), 180-203. This ap- 
pears to be the only empirical comparative study to 
date of the relation between party systems and gov- 
ernmental stability; but no measures of the fragmen- 
tation of the pary system were used, so that correla- 
tional analyses were not possible, and only averages 
(over a twenty-year post-war period) were compared. 
In fact, if cardinal measures of fragmentation were 
used, the correlation of their over-time averages with 
the average duration of cabinets is found to be quite 
high, but we cannot make the desired inferences from 
this about the stability of single governments. 

8 Roy C. Macridis, “Cabinet Instability in the Fourth 
Republic,” Journal of Politics, 14 (1959), 643-658. 

8 André Siegfried, “Stable Instability in France,” 
Foreign Affairs, 34 (1956), 394-404. See also Herbert 
Luethy, France Against Herself, Trans. E. Mossbacher 
(New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1957). 


average life of key ministers was almost twice 
as long as that of the prime minister, and of the 
cabinet as a collective entity. The Fourth Re- 
public, he concludes, displayed “the paradox of 
stable policy with unstable cabinets.” 

It is not clear, then, that cabinet stability can 
be used, as Lijphart suggests, as one of “a 
number of gross indicators ... to measure the 
health of the system.”? A considerable empiri- 
cal study would be necessary before it could be 
said that it was an indicator of anything. The 
present analysis, however, does not rest upor 
any assumptions about the consequences or 
concomitants of cabinet stability, although its 
results would be of greater interest if Siegfried’s 
observation that the instability of the Fourth 
Republic made no difference to public policy- 
making were found to be untrue of instability 
generally, 

Our independent variables are measures of 
various aspects of the parliamentary party sys- 
tem, the government, and the opposition. All 
of these variables remain constant throughout 
the period between two general elections. A 
single observation of one of these variables is 
the value it takes during one government, so 
that, if the inter-election period spans several 
governments in some country, then each one 
of these variables has the same value for each 
of the governments. Occasionally, however, a 
government remains unchanged after an elec- 
tion. In such a case, the value of each party- 
system variable for that government period is 
defined as a weighted average of its values in 
the periods before and after the election, the 
weights corresponding to the lengths of those 
periods. An example makes this clear. Suppose 
that a single government lasts for a total of 
150 days, 100 of them before a general elec- 
tion, and 50 after it, and suppose that the vari- 
able in question is Fp (the fractionalisation of 
the parliamentary party system, to be defined 
below), which takes the value .75 before the 


T Arendt Lijphart, The Politics of Accommodation 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1968), p. 72. 
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election, but .80 after it (the election having 
increased the fragmentation of the party sys- 
tem). Then, for this government, Fp takes the 
value .75 x 100/150 + .80 x 50/150 = .77. 


H. The Parliamentary Party System 


A first, crude indicator of the fragmentation 
of the parliamentary party system is simply the 
number-of-parties with seats in the parliament, 
which we denote by Np.8 This variable is, in 
fact, still frequently used as a basis for the 
many typologies of party systems to be found 
in the literature. Since this variable does not 
even take into account the size of the parties, 
we do not expect it to explain much of the vari- 
ation in cabinet stability, but our first hypothe- 
sis, 

H.1. Governmental stability is negatively 
correlated with the number of parties 
holding seats in the parliament, 

is upheld, the correlation between the two vari- 
ables being r = —.39° Squaring this coefficient, 
we see that Np explains almost a tenth of the 
variance of stability. Lijphart’s assertion that 
“there is no empirical relationship between the 
number of parties in the system and its sta- 
bility” seems unwarranted.1° 

We should expect cabinet stability to depend 


° Only those parties holding at least two percent of 
the total seats in the parliament were included in this 
variable, and in all other party-system variables used 
below, except those which measure some aspect of 
the government, in which case parties with less than 
two percent of the seats which entered into the gov- 
ernment were taken into account. Where figures for 
“others” and “independents” were reported with no 
further information, these were also excluded; very 
rarely did the size of such categories exceed the two 
per-cent level. We are aware of the dangers, in sorné 
types of analyses, of using a rigid cut-off point for 
minor parties. Sartori cites the example of the Italian 
Republican Party, which has had an average return 
since the War of less than two percent, yet has made 
up the majority in several government coalitions. See 
Giovanni Sartori, “The Typology of Party Systems,” in 
Erik Allardt and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Mass Politics: 
Studies in Political Sociology (New York: The Free 
Press, 1970), p. 325 and footnote 5. However, the 
inclusion of these parties would not have changed the 
decisions made on any of our hypotheses. 

This correlation is significant at the .01 level. All 
simple correlations in the paper are significant at least 
at the .01 level, unless stated otherwise. It should be 
remembered that the number of observations in every 
case is 196, 

3 Arendt Lijphart, “Typologies of Démocratic Sys- 
tem,” Comparative Political Studies, 1 (1968), 3—44. 
We would agree with Sartori (op. cit, p. 347 and 
footnote 59) that it is an example of the dangers of 
“predicting regularities on the basis of exceptions.” 
But in any case, we submit, the establishment of pre- 
cise empirical relationships of fairly general validity 
is not materially helped by the use of mere typologies 
(of party systems), such as those proposed by Lijphart 
or Sartori himself. 
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not only on the number of parties but also on 
their relative sizes; accordingly, we need an in- 
dicator of the fragmentation of the party sys- 
tem-~the amount of ‘multi-partism’ in the 
Chamber—which takes account of both num- 
ber and size. Initially, we assume that the dif- 
ferences between political parties are merely 
nominal (as opposed to ordinal or cardinal); 
that is, we do not assume (yet) that the ideo- 
logical or other differences between the parties 
of a given parliament can be measured at the 
cardinal level, or even that the parties can be 
ranked (as they are often assumed to be) along 
a ‘left-right’ dimension. Later, we shall intro- 
duce measures of partisan disagreement based 
on assumptions about the ideological orderings 
of the parties, and we shall then be in a posi- 
tion to see whether ideological disagreements 
explain more of the variation in governmental 
stability than do merely ‘nominal’ disagree- 
ments. 

For this purpose, we shall use a measure, 
called fractionalisation, already used by Rae 
as an indicator of party system fragmentation.™? 
If N is the number of parties, n is the total 
number of seats, and f}, fẹ. . . . ,fy are the 
numbers held by each of the N parties, then 
fractionalisation is defined as: 


1 N 
F = 1 = —— Af, — 1) 


n(n — 1) i 


If none of the f,’s is small, then a good ap- 
proximation is given by: 


N 
P= — 2 Pe, 


i=l 


where p; (=f,/n) is the proportion of the 
seats held by the it? party. 

For the moment we are interested in parlia- 
mentary fractionalisation, that is, F defined 
for all the parties in the lower house. We de- 
note this by Fp. In this case, the N in the above 
formulae is replaced by Np. F varies from a 
minimum of zéro, when there is only one party, 
to a maximum of one, when there is an infinite 
number of parties. To give two examples, if 
the seats are shared between two parties in the 
ratio 60:40, then F has the value 0.48; and if 
the seats are shared between three parties in 
the ratio 40:40:20 then F = 0.64. In our uni- 
verse of 196 governments, the smallest value 
of Fp was .432 for the parliamentary system 


1 Douglas Rae, The Political Consequences of Elec- 
toral Laws (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967), 
pp. 53-58. See also Douglas Rae and Michael Taylor, 
An Analysis of Political Cleavages (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1970), chapter 2. 
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during the Diefenbaker government in Canada 
from June 1957 to April 1963, and the largest 
value of .834 was attained by several govern- 
ments during the second parliament of the 
Fourth French Republic. The interpretation of 
F is straightforward: it is equal to the prob- 
ability that two deputies drawn at random from 
all the deputies (with replacement of the first 
drawn) belong to different parties, 

Gur second hypothesis is, then: 

H.2. Government stability is negatively 
correlated with parliamentary frac- 
tionalisation. 

The correlation here is found to be r = —.448, 
which is quite strong, bearing in mind that the 
unit of our analysis is the single government. 
Since r? = .201, we see that parliamentary 
fractionalisation explains one fifth of the vari- 
ation in government stability-—twice as much 
as that explained by the number-of-parties vari- 
able alone. 


IH. The Cabinet Coalition 


Our first two hypotheses were concerned 
with Lowell’s overall assertion about the effects 
of the parliamentary party system. Our next 
group of hypotheses is concerned with the first 
part of his supporting argument-——concerning 
the number of parties in the government. He 
began, it will be recalled, with the “axiom” that 
“coalition ministries are short-lived compared 
with homogeneous ones.” Let us define a dicho- 
tomous variable, C, which takes the value 0 
when the government consists of a single party, 
and the value 1 when the government is a coali- 
tion of two or more parties. We can formulate 
Lowell’s axiom as the following hypothesis. 

H.3. One-party governments are more 
stable than coalition governments. 
There were 137 coalition governments with a 
mean duration of 624.5 days, and 59 one-party 
governments with a mean duration of 1107.9 
days. An analysis of variance showed that the 
elationship between stability and the dichoto- 
pus variable C is significant at the .001 level: 
well confirmed. 
s take this hypothesis a step further and 
Hs claim that “. . . the larger the 
discordant groups that form the ma- 
der the task of pleasing them all, 
keble and unstable the position 
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with the number of parties 
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with the parties in the government, we would 
expect this relation to be strengthened when the 
relative sizes of the parties are taken into ac- 
count in addition to their number. For this pur- 
pose we again use the variable F defined ear- 
lier, though now of course only the parties in 
the government are used in the calculations. It 
will be denoted by F, and referred to as gov- 
ernmental fractionalisation. Our next hypothe- 
sis is then: 

H.5. Government stability is negatively 
correlated with governmental frac- 
tionalisation. 

But the correlation coefficient {r = —.302) is 
found to be almost identical with the previous 
one, where only the number of parties was con- 
sidered. 

Our final hypothesis in this section is: 

H.6. Majority governments are more 
stable than minority governments. 

This was tested by an analysis of variance of 
the dependence of the stability variable on 
the majority/minority government dichotomy. 
There were 159 majority governments with a 
mean duration of 838.8 days, and 37 minority 
governments with a mean duration of 501.3 
days. The analysis revealed that the relationship 
is significant at only the .05 level, so that H.6 is 
confirmed, but not very strongly. 

Minority governments are often ‘crisis’ gov- 
ernments, coming to power when no majority 
can be found. In a multi-party system with a 
dominant party, a general election may deprive 
the dominant party of its absolute majority af- 
ter a series of one-party majority governments, 
and the other parties, finding themselves with 
an unexpected combined majority, may be un- 
able to agree on the formation of a coalition, in 
which case the dominant party may continue in 
office for some time. Its position, however, will 
be precarious, as it usually will have to rely on 
the support of a small party to provide a legis- 
lative majority. This supporting party will often 
be a party of the extreme left or the extreme 
right, assisting a moderate left or moderate 
right government party; entering into a legisla- 
tive coalition with such an extreme party may 
gain a majority for the governing party in the 
life of one legislature, but is likely to cause it to 
lose the support of its moderates at the next 
election. Far this reason it may not wish to 
make legislative compromises with the small 
party, in which case it may be faced with divi- 
sions with the combined votes of all the other 
parties, who might force its resignation.?? 


2 Cf, Otto Kirchheimer, “Majorities and Minorities 
in Western European Governments,” Western Political 
Quarterly, 12 (1959), 492-510. 
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Against this it can be argued that minority 
governments are predominantly one-party gov- 
ernments, whereas in the countries considered 
here majority governments are predominantly 
coalition governments; and, as we have seen in 
H.3, H.4 and H.5, the latter tend to be less sta- 
ble than the former. Thus, majority govern- 
ments will be less stable than minority govern- 
ments. 

In view of these opposing arguments, it 
should not be surprising that H.6 is confirmed 
at only a low level of significance, and that the 
correlation between stability and the size of the 
government, defined as the proportion of seats 
held by all the government parties, is very close 
to Zero. 


IV. The Opposition. 


Lowell appears to have believed that a one- 
party opposition is also essential to cabinet sta- 
bility. His argument is extended by Duverger: 


In a two-party system the unified opposition remains 
however a moderate opposition; the very conditions 
of political warfare which imply a certain alterna- 
tion between the parties, and the possibility that 
today’s opposition will tomorrow assume the sole 
responsibility of office, preserve it from any exag- 
gerated demagogy which might react to its disad- 
vantage. .. . On the other hand in a multi-party 
system the oppositions tend naturally to be dema- 
gogic as a result of a converse process. ... The defi- 
niteness of the opposition seems to constitute an 
essential factor for its effectiveness as well as for 
the strength of the democratic regime.” 


One-party opposition, according to this argu- 
ment, is more moderate than multi-party oppo- 
sition, so that we should expect governments 
facing fragmented oppositions to be less stable 
than those facing unified oppositions. This gives 
rise to the following two hypotheses, analogous 
to those stated for governmental fragmenta- 
tion:*4 

H.7. Governmental stability is negatively 
correlated with the number of parties 
in the opposition; 

Governmental stability is negatively 
correlated with the fractionalisation 
of the opposition parties (F,). 

In H.8, ‘fractionalisation’ refers again to the 
variable F defined earlier. 

The two correlations have the signs hypo- 
thesised but have low values: for H.7, r = 
—.103 and for H.8, r = —.114 (neither of 
which is significant at the .01 level). One plau- 
sible reason for this—a counter to the argu- 
ments of Lowell and Duverger—lies in the 


H.8. 


33 Maurice Duverger, Political Ja ae R. and 
B. North (London: Methuen, 1954), p. 

*«“The opposition” is defined Bae ay o ‘all the par- 
ties not in the government. . 
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relevance of the dictum, “divide and rule.” 
Surely, it may be argued, the more divided 


' the opposition, the easier it is to rule. Although, 


as Duverger has remarked, “it is easier to se- 
cure agreement in opposition to a policy than 
in support of a policy,”?> nevertheless the more 
fragmented is the opposition, the harder it 
becomes to secure such agreement. In fact, the 
more fragmented the opposition parties are, 
the harder it is for them to cooperate strategi- 
cally for any purpose. 

The two sides of the argument—fragmented 
oppositions are less moderate and therefore 
conduce to cabinet instability, but they are also 
less efficient, which conduces to stability—seem 
equally plausible, and together would account 
for the near-zero correlations in H.7 and H.8. 

Our final hypothesis in this section concerns 
the combined effects of governmental fractio- 
nalisation and opposition fractionalisation: 

H.9. Opposition fractionalisation explains 
a significant proportion of the vari- 
ation in governmental stability which 
is unaccounted for ‘by government 
fractionalisation. 
To test the hypothesis that stability is a linear 
function of Fg and Fo, the following regression 
equation was estimated: 


5 = by + bie + boy + it, 


where S denotes stability, bẹ, b, and b, the 
regression coefficients, and u is an error term 
(assumed to be normally distributed, with zero 
mean and constant variance). The multiple 
correlation coefficient was found to be R = 
.340, which is not very much higher than the 
simple correlation between stability and F,. An 
F-ratio test shows that R? is highly significant 
at the .001 level, i.e., that the overall fit of the 
equation is good. T-tests on the regression co- 
efficients show that b, is highly significant at 
the .001 level, but b, is significant at only the 
05 level (though almost at .01). This last test 
is the one in which we are most interested, ; 
it tests whether the addition of the F, vary 
explains much of the variance not alre 
plained by F,—and the t-test shows thes 
(i.e., that H.9 is confirmed), but at ; 
high level of significance. 










sess the importance of “ 
explaining variations in 
since we have made no; 
logical differences bet 


33 Duverger, loc. cit. 
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rather that they are all “equally unalike.” In 
this section, two kinds of ideological differences 
will be examined: first, it will be assumed that 
all the parties in a given parliament can be or- 
dered (from ‘left’ to ‘right’) in one dimension; 
second, we shall assume that the parties in a 
given parliament can be ordered (from ‘left’ to 
Tight’) in one dimension; second we shall as- 
sume that the parties in a parliament can be par- 
titioned into two groups—‘anti-system’ parties 
(mainly communist parties, but including some 
extreme right-wing parties) and the others, 
which we call ‘pro-system’ parties. In this sec- 
ond category, we shall be interested in the effects 
on stability of the size of the anti-system parties. 

The variable F used above is a measure of 
the probability that two deputies, drawn at ran- 
dom, belong to different parties, or, to put it 
another way, that they disagree with respect to 
party. We need now a measure of partisan dis- 
agreement which takes into account the ideo- 
logical positions of the parties. As a start, we 
assume that, in each parliament, the parties can 
be ordered along a single liberal-conservative 
dimension. We are fully aware that this is a 
strong, often unrealistic assumption: policy dif- 
ferences between parties are multi-dimensional; 
these dimensions have different “saliences” for 
different parties; the dimensions and their sali- 
ences change over time; some conflicts between 
parties cannot be represented as spatial policy 
differences at all; and so on.!6 Despite these ob- 
jections, our data show that this single left-right 
dimension is used, much of the time, as a basis 
for choosing government coalition partners; so 
that, if the parties themselves use this dimen- 
sion to distinguish the other parties (as they ap- 
pear to do), it seems reasonable to suppose that 
it has some effect on the duration of the cabi- 
nets. 


38 See, for example, Donald E. Stokes, “Spatial 
Models of Party Competition,” this Review, 57 (1963), 
368-377; and Phillip E. Converse, “The Problem of 
Party Distance in Models of Voting Change,” in 
Kent M. Jennings and Harmon L. Zeigler (eds.), 
The Electoral Process (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1966), pp. 175-207. 

Later, we shall make an assumption about the dis- 
tances between the parties along this single left-right 
dimension. This part of the analysis could (quite easily, 
in principle) be extended to incorporate multi-dimen- 
sional ideological spaces, with no restriction that the 
number of dimensions be the same in each country. 
For example, Leiserson, in testing coalition theories 
against data on cabinet coalitions in three European 
countries, used a one-dimensional space in Sweden, 
two dimensions in Italy, and three in France. See 
Michael Leiserson, Coalitions in Politics (unpublished 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Yale University, New Haven, 
1966), chapter 7. But the identification of these ideo- 
logical dimensions for every one of our 19 countries 
Ae the 24 years period is a task we shall not attempt 
ere. 
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Two measures will be used which take ac- 
count of these left-right differences. The firs: 
of these assumes only that the parties ar 
ranked, without making any assumptions abou: 
the relative sizes of the intérvals between them. 
We call this measure ordinal disagreement, anc 
denote it by D (subscripts P, G and O will be 
used for Parliament, Government and Opposi- 
tion respectively, as they were for the measure 
F).17 As before, suppose that the numbers of 
seats held by the N parties are f,, f,, .. 
listed in order from left’ to ‘right’ (f, is the 
number of seats held by the most left-wing 
party and so on). The seat proportions f,/n, 
where n is the total number of seats, are now 
cumulated to produce the cumulative propor- 
tions CF,: 


. » ly, 


CF; = Es pase 
7 jsi 
We now define: 
d; = CF; if CF; <§ 
= 1 — CF; otherwise. 
Ordinal disagreement is then defined as: 
D = 5 di; 
i=l 


As with F, D is zero for a one-party system. 
It is not bounded above by 1; but its unit is ir- 
relevant as it will only be used to obtain corre- 
lation coefficients. We give two numerical ex- 
amples: in each of two parliaments there are 
four parties; in Parliament A the distribution of 
100 seats among the parties is, from left to 
right, 50:10:10:3:; in Parliament B it is 10: 
10:30:50. These two parliamentary party sys- 
tems have identical F values, but clearly we 
should want to say that A was more ‘disagrecd’ 
than B if the left-right ordering is taken into 
account: A is more polarised, the left and right 
being strong and the centre relatively weak. In 
fact, the values of D for these two cases are 1.2 
for A and 0.8 for B. 

As with Fp, Fo and F, we calculated the 
value of D for the whole parliamentary system, 
for the government and for the opposition in 
each one of the 196 governments. If there were, 
for example, nine parties a,b,c,d,e,f,¢,h,1 (listed 
in their -left-right’ order) holding seats in the 
parliament, and the government coalition con- 
tained parties d,f and g, then of course Dg was 
computed on the basis of the ordering (d,f,g) 
and D, was computed on the basis of the order- 
ing (a,b,c,e,h,i). 

“D is adapted from a measure proposed by Robert 


M. Leik, “A Measure of Ordinal Consensus,” Pacific 
Journal of Sociology, % (1968), 85-90. 
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Table 2. Ideological Differences and Stability 
Ordinal disagreement Variance Fractionalisation 
(D) (V) (F) 

Parliament — 417 — .339 — .448 
Government — .253 —. 227 — . 302 
Opposition —.135 — .135 —.114 

.322 243 . 340 


Government-+- Opposition 


a 





We emphasise again that the measure D re- 
quires no assumptions about the intervals be- 
tween the parties. It is clear that the parties 
in a given parliament are not all spaced at equal 
intervals; in many parliaments, for example, 
the interval between the communist party and 
a socialist party will be large in comparison 
with that between the socialists and a ‘liberal’ 
party. But even if the parties could be placed 
on a single dimension at all, it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to assign numbers to the inter- 
vals between them, and even more difficult to 
compare these intervals across countries. Never- 
theless, as a first, admittedly crude step (and 
as an alternative to D) we shall use a measure 
based on the assumption of equal intervals 
between the parties, when they are ordered 
from the left to right. The measure we propose 
to use here is the usual variance statistic, de- 
noted by V. Again, values of V were computed 
for the whole parliament (Vp), for the govern- 
ment (Ve), and for the opposition (V,), for 
each of the 196 governments. 

V is defined as Uai 


Pa Se iM) 
n isl 

where n is the total number of seats, N is the 
number of parties, f,, f.,..., fy are the num- 
bers of seats held by the N parties (listed in 
‘left-right’ order), x,, Xa .. . , Xy are their 
respective ideological positions on the ‘left- 
right’ scale, and x is the mean of the seat dis- 
tribution. Any set of numbers for x,, Xa ... 
Xy will give the same value of V, providing that 
they are at equal intervals; the simplest set for 
computational purposes is clearly 1,2,3,. 
Thus for example, the values of V for patlia- 
ment A (with 100 seats distributed as 50:10: 
10:30) mentioned above is . 


i. 
V = — [50(1-—2.2)2 + 10(2-2.2)2 
oe )? + 10(2-2.2) 


+ 10(3~2.2)2 + 30(4-2.2)?] = 


since x is found to be 2.2. 
In calculating V, and V, we proceeded 
as in the following example. Suppose again 


1.76 
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that there are nine parties a,b,c,d,e,f,¢,h,i (in 
order) in the parliament. In computing Vp, 
their ideological positions are scored 1,2,3, 
4,5,6,7,8,9. If the government coalition con- 
sisted of three ideologically-adjacent parties 
d,e,f, then in computing Vg, the three parties 
retain their original x; scores 4,5,6, (or they 
can be re-scored 1,2,3, without affecting the 
value of Va). H the government parties are not 
adjacent in the left-right order, then they still 
retain their original x; scores: for example, 
if the government comprises parties d,f,g 
then they are scored 4,6,7 (or equivalently 
1,3,4) in computing Vg. Thus Vg (unlike 
Dg) is sensitive to the disagreements inherent 
in the formation of a coalition of ideologically 
non-adjacent partners. A similar procedure was 
followed in the computation of the V, values. 

The question now is whether these two mea- 
sures, D and V, when used in place of F, will 
improve on any of the above correlations in- 
volving F, indicating thereby that ideological 
differences (as opposed to the merely ‘nominal’ 
differences captured by F) do affect govern- 
mental stability. If the word ‘fractionalisation’ 
(F) is replaced, first by ‘ordinal disagreement’ 
(D), then by ‘variance’ (V), in hypotheses 
H.2, H.5, H.8 and H.9 above, we have two sets 
of new hypotheses. Instead of enunciating all 
eight hypotheses, we have collected the corre- 
sponding correlation coefficients in Table 2. 
The first entry in this Table (r = —.417), for 
example, is the correlation between governmen- 
tal stability and parliamentary ordinal disagree- 
ment (Dp). The Jast row contains multiple cor- 
relations (R). To facilitate comparison, we 
have inserted as the last column the results for 
fractionalisation (F) already reported. 

It is immediately apparent that ideology does 
not play a very important role in our explana- 
tion of governmental stability. None of the new 
correlations is significantly different from the 
corresponding correlation involving the frac- 
tionalisation measure. Only in the case of the 
opposition are the correlations between stability 
and D and V actually higher than the correla- 
tion between stability and F, but since they are 
still very small (insignificant at the .01 level, in 
fact) this is of no account. In each of the three 
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other cases (parliament, government, and gov- 
ernment-plus-opposition) it can be seen from 
Table 2 that the correlations decrease as we 
move from the assumption of a nominal level 
of partisan disagreement (F) through the ordi- 
nal level (D) to the cardinal or interval level 
(V). If D and V are appropriate measures, 
then we have shown that purely nominal dis- 
agreements between parties have more effect on 
governmental stability than (one-dimensional) 
ideological disagreements. 

It is especially interesting that the correlation 
between stability and opposition fragmentation 
is approximately the same whichever one of F, 
D or V is used to measure fragmentation. This 
is because V, unlike F and D, is sensitive to dis- 
tances between parties, and therefore distin- 
guishes nicely between ideologically compact 
(or “uni-lateral”) oppositions and ideologically 
split (or “bi-lateral”) oppositions—a_ distinc- 
tion with consequences for cabinet stability. 
The parties of an ideologically compact opposi- 
tion are all on one side of the government and 
therefore find it easicr to cooperate against the 
government in divisions and to form an alterna- 
tive government; on the other hand, the parties 
of an ideologically split opposition are spatially 
separated by the government into two groups, 
each of which finds it easier to support the gov- 
ernment than to combine with the other opposi- 
tion group.'® The measures F and D ignore the 
space created by the government in this second 
category, but V is very sensitive to it. Now, the 
“divide and rule” argument given earlier as a 
possible explanation for the failure of H.8 
(“stability is negatively correlated with the 
fractionalisation of the opposition”) becomes 
even more powerful when the opposition is 
ideologically split: the more “split” the opposi- 
tion (the larger V, becomes) the more stable 
the government. For this reason, we might ex- 
pect the correlation between stability and oppo- 
sition fragmentation to be quite different when 
V is used than it is when F or D is used; 
in the former case, we might even expect it 
to be positive. The three coefficients, however, 
are not significantly different from each other. 


The kind of ideological differences we are 
dealing with here are disagreements about poli- 
cies; and in effect we have been assuming that 
the partics can be ordered according to their 
policy preferences. But there is a more funda- 
mental kind of ideological disagreement, and 
that is disagreement about the constitution or 
the “rules of the game.” This is a disagreement 
between anti-system parties (mainly commu- 


Cf Sartori, op. cit. 
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nists and neo-fascists) and pro-system partie:. 
Political warfare in France and Italy, writcs 
Duverger, “is not concerned with subsidiary 
principles but with the very foundations of th: 
state and the nature of the regime”; and bc- 
tween the communists and the other parties “r-- 
valry assumes the character, not of a sporting 
fight between two rival teams but of a struggl: 
to the death. . . .”19 This is to put it rathe-: 
strongly, perhaps; the post-war European com- 
munist parties have not pursued exclusively rev- 
olutionary strategies of opposition, but rather, 
like the other parties, they have concentrated oi 
the usual peaceful, democratic strategies of at- 
tempting to win seats in parliament, to becomc 
part of a government coalition, and, by bar- 
gaining with the government parties and by 
other means, to obtain favourable legislation.” 
Although their willingness to work within “the 
rules of the game” has been increasing through- 
out the period studied here, nevertheless they 
are still dedicated to making major changes in 
the political system, and at times prefer to 
bring about the defeat of the government In di- 
visions and to encourage cabinct instability gen- 
erally, even at the expense of gaining favoura- 
ble legislation. The following hypothesis is well- 
known; with the data we have assembled we 
are now in a position to test it: 

H.10. Governmental stability is negatively 
correlated with the total proportion 
of seats held by the anti-system 
parties. 

The correlation between stability and the 
size of the anti-system parties is found to be 
r = —,.450, the strongest relation found so far. 
Squaring this coefficient, we find that the pro- 
portion of the variation in stability explained 
by this variable is just over 20%. In a large 
proportion of the cases, “anti-system parties” 
means simply “communist party,” there being 
no extreme right-wing party or other anti-sys- 
tem party with seats in the parliament. In no 
case was there a neo-fascist party with more 
than five percent of the seats, while the com- 
munist party share in this period has been has 
high as 30%. Other anti-system parties were 
either very small or, like the Poujadists, short- 
lived. Since the “proportion of seats held by 
the anti-system parties” variable is empirically 
almost identical with “the proportion of seats 
held by the communist party” variable (their 
intercorrelation is .956), the correlations be- 
tween these two variables and governmental 


* Duverger, op. cit., p. 419. 

* Cf. Robert A. Dahl, “Patterns of Opposition,” in 
Dahl (ed.), Political Oppositions in Western Democ- 
racies (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 
344-347; and Sartori, op. cif. 
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stability should be similar. In fact, the correla- 
tion between stability and the size of the com- 
munist parties is slightly higher: r == —.456. 
This is a quite remarkable result: independently 
of how seats are distributed amongst the re- 
maining parties (from which the government 
coalition usually must be drawn), and inde- 
pendently of the numerical structure of the 
government (although, as we shall see, the size 
of the communist party places limits on this), 
the communist parties account for more than a 
fifth of the variance in cabinet stability. 

One way, not yet discussed, in which the 
presence of large anti-system parties makes 
government difficult, is that they usually restrict 
the ideological and numerical area from which 
governments can be formed. As the share of 
the seats held by the anti-system parties at the 
extremes increases, the size of the ‘centre’ de- 
creases, and the task of building a government 
coalition becomes more difficult. To take a sim- 
plified example, in a parliamentary party sys- 
tem consisting of a communist party and four 
pro-system parties, each with 20% of the seats, 
if a majority government is to be formed, and 
if the communists are to be excluded from this 
government, it is necessary that at least three of 
the four pro-system parties agree on the forma- 
tion of a coalition. And the presence of a neo- 
fascist party, however small, could make mat- 
ters more difficult. 

Communist parties have not, of course, been 
excluded from governments throughout the pe- 
riod studied here. In Belgium, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Italy and Luxembourg, the Communist 
party was a member of cabinet coalitions in the 
two or three years immediately after the War. 
In Iceland, they returned to the cabinet from 
1956 to 1958, and in Finland they were in- 
cluded in governments from 1966 to the end of 
our period. 

If, in addition to the constraints imposed by 
the presence of large anti-system ‘parties at the 
coalition-formation stage, and in addition to be- 
ing hampered by the anti-system parties when 
in office, the government is also a highly frag- 
mented one, then we should expect it to be 
even more unstable (though not very much 
more, since only 9% of the variation in stability 
is explained by governmental fractionalisation 
alone, as we saw in H.5 above). Jn other 
words, the size of the anti-system parties and 
the fractionalisation of the government have a 
combined effect on stability. More formally, we 
hypothesize: 


H.11. Government fractionalisation ex- 
plains a significant proportion of 
the variation in governmental sta- 
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bility which is unaccounted 

the size of the anti-system 
We test this hypothesis by estimating 
gression equation: 


S = bo + bA + bga + 4, 


where S denotes stability, bob, and b, 
gression coefficients, A is the propor 
seats held by anti-system parties, Fe 
ernment fractionalisation, and u is a 
term (assumed to be normally distribut 
zero mean and constant variance). The 
fit of the equation is good (R = 67, 
R? = .218, which is very significant at 1 
level), and t-tests on the individual re; 
coefficients reveal that A’s influence on : 
is significant at the .001 level, while the 
of additional variance explained by th 
duction of Fg is significant only at the .( 
H.11, then, is confirmed, but at a low 
significance. 

Furthermore, the same pattern emerg 
more strongly when the variables Dg 
are used in place of Fg: the additional a 
of variance in stability explained by th 
duction of government fragmentation a 
smaller when D or V is used than wh 
used. 

H.11 is concerned with the problems 
face of large anti-system parties, of frag 
governments, once they are formed. W 
already mentioned that the presence of 
anti-system party creates difficulties at ti 
of the formation of the government cc 
We argue now that these difficulties ar 
pounded if the pro-system parties (fron 
the government must be built) are frag 
Our last two hypotheses are thus: 

H.12. Governmental stability is ne 

correlated with the fractionc 
of the pro-system parties; 
The fractionalisation of the | 
tem parties explains a sig 
proportion of the variat 
government stability which | 
counted for by the size of t 
system parties. 
H.12 is supported by our data, the cor. 
being r = —.354, which improves slig 
the coefficient obtained for the fracti 
tion of the government. For H.13, we es 
the regression equation: 


S = by + bA + bas + u, 


where Fs denotes the fractionalisation 
pro-system parties. Again, the overall fi 
equation is good: R = 496, so that R? : 
which is very significant at the .001 le 


H.13. 
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shows that almost a quarter of the variation in 
governmental stability is explained by the com- 
bined linear influence of these two variables. 
Furthermore, t-tests reveal that both of the 
regression coefficients, b, and b,, are significant 
at the .001 level. Thus, H.13 is strongly sup- 
ported by our data: a significant amount of 
additional variance is explained by the intro- 
duction of the fractionalisation of the pro- 
system parties. As before, the relation is 
strengthened when the size of the anti-system 
parties is replaced by the size of the com- 
munist party alone, the multiple correlation 
being then R = .506. 


VI. Concluding Remarks 


We have presented arguments for, and some- 
times against, a series of hypotheses about the 
influence of the party system on the stability of 
governments, and have tested them against data 
on the 196 governments which have held office 
in all those countries of the world holding dem- 
ocratic elections throughout the post-war pe- 
riod. Our conclusions can be summarised as 
follows. (1) A fairly strong relation exists be- 
tween governmental stability and the fractiona- 
lisation of the parliamentary party system. A 
weaker, but still significant relation exists be- 
tween stability and each of the following vari- 
ables: the number of parties in parliament, the 
number of parties in the government, and the 
fractionalisation of the government. (2) One- 
party governments were very significantly more 
Stable than coalition governments. (3) Major- 
ity governments were significantly more stable 
than minority governments. (4) Neither the 
number of parties in the opposition nor the 
fractionalisation of the opposition significantly 
affected governmental stability. (5) Measures 
of fragmentation which also took account of an 
assumed ‘left-right’ ordering of the parties were 
no better predictors of governmental stability 
than fractionalisation, which is based upon only 
the number and sizes of the parties. (6) Never- 
theless, the ideological division of the parlia- 
ment into ‘pro-system’ and “anti-system’ parties 
had important consequences for stability. The 
proportion of seats held by anti-system parties 
was the best single indicator of governmental 
stability. Even more of the variance in stability 
was explained by the combined linear influence 
of the size of the anti-system parties and the 
fractionalisation of the government. Further, 
the fractionalisation of the pro-system parties 
significantly affects stability. And, finally, our 
best explanation of government stability was 
the combined linear influence of the size of the 
anti-system parties and the fractionalisation of 
the pro-system parties. 
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Our hypotheses have attempted to exphk iz 
cabinet instability in terms of various kinds c£ 
partisan disagreement—in the parliament as > 
whole, in the government, in the oppositicr, 
and between anti-system and pro-system pir- 
ties. In the case of coalition governments, ' 
promising alternative approach is to use tus 
predictions of various coalition theories. Thes: 
theories are of two kinds: those which focus cr 
predicting which coalition will form, and tho: 
which focus on predicting the ‘payoffs’ to tr. 
coalition’s members (which, in the present coi - 
text, will principally be control over Ministri € 
and over the government’s policies). All of tke 
theories of the second kind (which are base i 
on the theory of n-person games) and most ci 
those of the first kind are ‘rational choice’ thec- 
ries: they assume that the parties are utility - 
maximisers. Thus (to crudely conflate nearly + 
dozen theories), they predict that the coalition 
which forms (or the distribution of payoffs be- 
tween its members) will be “in equilibrium,” ii. 
the sense that there is no alternative coalitior 
with the power to govern which can guarante:. 
to all its members no less than they obtained ir 
the original situation. “Equilibrium” can bc 
made precise in several ways; the main point, 
though, is that the parties in an equilibrium sit- 
uation can not find a more satisfactory situa- 
tion. Thus, it seems reasonable to hypothesise 
that cabinet coalitions which are in equilibrium 
will last longer than those which are not.** This 
alternative approach will be explored in detail 
elsewhere. 

*t Axelrod has proposed a similar hypothesis, al- 
though his is derived from a theory of coalition for- 
mation which is not of the “rational choice” variety. 
From the assumption that the less “conflict of in- 
terest” there is in a coalition, the more likely it is to 
form and the longer it will last, together with his 
definition of “conflict of interest,” he derives the 
proposition that “minimal connected winning” (MCW) 
coalitions will form and will last longer than those 
which are not MCW. A coalition is “connected” if it 
consists of ideologically-adjacent members. Both parts 
of this proposition are successful when tested against 
Italian cabinet coalitions from 1953 to 1969, but no 
other data are examined. See Robert Axelrod, Con- 
flict of Interest (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 
1970), chapter 8 If we assume that the parties can 
be distributed along a single ideological dimension, and 
if we assume a cardinal measure of the distance be- 
tween the parties on this dimension, then Axelrod 
shows (op. ait, chapter 7) that his measure of “con- 
flict of iaterest” is identical with the variance of the 
distribution. Conflict of interest inside the government 
coalition is therefore the same as the variable V, 
which we used in our analysis (although, unlike Axel- 
rod, we assumed that the parties are spaced at equal 
intervals along the ideological dimension). Thus, Axel- 
rod’s hypothesis, that coalitions which are MCW (and 
therefore have minimum conflict of interest) last 
longer than those which are not, is similar to our 


hypothesis that there is a correlation between Vg and 
the duration of cabinets. 
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Political science is both a practical and a the- 
oretical discipline. The recent increase in con- 
cern with the practical relevance of the social 
sciences reminds us, if need be, of the former 
aspect.1 The theoretical character of the disci- 
pline then returns us to the question of how its 
relevance is to be judged, to what practical 
problems it should relate, and how we are to 
distinguish desirable relevance from undesir- 
able. Radicals and traditionalists alike have 
joined to disparage the detachment of pure sci- 
ence; but while both might direct us to the 
Same questions, they would diverge in their an- 
swers. Both would agree, for example, that the 
mere study of behavior under existing regimes 
may divert our attention from the question of 
whether those regimes are superior or inferior 
to others that might exist. But this comparison 
of regimes requires criteria of comparison, and 
cannot be accomplished—at least with any 
claim to theoretical adequacy—by a mere sym- 
pathy or antipathy toward existing regimes. 


I. Ethical Discourse in the Social Sciences 


This comparison of regimes, as well as the 
evaluation of authorities and policies within 
those regimes, is an ethical question. The dis- 
cussion of such questions within an academic 
discipline carries special requirements that it be 
informed, systematic, and clear. We are here 
concerned with the valuative foundations of 
public policy and of other political choices. For 
these valuative aspects, insofar as we can sepa- 
rate them from the factual, information is less 
important but clarity and organization are es- 
sential. 

Ethical choices have always been intimately 
involved in the analysis of society and politics 
——even when that analysis has come to be 


* Revised version of paper presented to the graduate 
students’ Political Science Association, University of 
Chicago, October 17, 1969. I am indebted to Gordon 
Tullock, Richard E. Flathman, E. Wood Kelley, Na- 
than Leites, Alan Gewirth, Gerhard Casper and Frank 
H. Knight for helpful comments on a previous draft. 

*The problem of practical relevance is discussed in 
David Easton, “The New Revolution in Political Sci- 
ence,” this REVIEW, 63 (December 1969), 1051-1061. 
The character of political theory is discussed in Shel- 
don S. Wolin, “Political Theory as a Vocation,” ibid., 
1062-1082, but with a more humanistic and less scienti- 
fic definition of “theory” than we shall use here. 
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called “social science.” In the disciplines known 
by this name, some of their discourse is (at 
least in intention) free of ethical or valuative 
statements; other parts of it are more explicitly 
concerned with ethical choices. The question as 
to what norms should govern this ethical dis- 
cussion is a continuing one; it arose, for exam- 
ple, when Max Weber assumed the editorship 
of the Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial- 
politik in 1904. But the position that Weber 
took then—and which has been a predominant 
One in social science since his time—did not 
foster the systematic discussion of ethical fun- 
damentals, even though it acknowledged the 
possibility of such discussion. While admitting 
the possibility of dialectical criticism of value 
judgments, and of “testing of . . . ideals accord- 
ing to the postulate of internal 
consistency,” he pointed out that 


As to whether the person expressing these value- 
judgments should adhere to [his] ultimate standards 
is his personal affair; it involves will and conscience, 
not empirical knowledge.” 


In the subsequent practice of the social sci- 
ences, Weber’s statement has been given a neg- 
ative rather than a positive interpretation. Since 
Weber’s time, social scientists have striven for 
value-free discourse and de-emphasized rea- 
soned discussion of particular as well as ulti- 
mate values. In doing so, they have tended to 
treat evaluations of policy as deriving from par- 
ticular personal preferences, and to consider 
the social and psychological sources of these 
preferences rather than to evaluate them for 
consistency or to criticize them dialectically. 

This de-emphasis on the discussion of values 
has also been furthered by an emulation of cer- 
tain aspects of natural science. According to 
this view, the advances of natural science have 
resulted not merely from precision of language 
and symbolism, but also from elimination of 
propositions not testable by scientific proce- 


2? See Max Weber, The Methodology of the Social 
Sciences, trans. and edited by Edward A. Shils and 
Henry A. Finch (New York: Free Press, 1949), Chap. 
II; on the possibility of critical ethical discussion, see 
ibid., p. 54. A critique of this aspect of Weber’s thought 
is presented in Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), Chap. 
II, but that critique would probably be directed in some 
degree at the argument of the present paper as well. 
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dures. Thus sentences inadmissible to observa- 
tional test were considered meaningless and dis- 
missed from “positive” social science.’ It was 
proper to eliminate propositions that purported 
to be testable empirically, but could not con- 
ceivably be tested. But the dismissal of other 
sentences—particularly ethical sentences— 
from the recognized discourse of most of the 
social sciences has left these disciplines without 
sufficient guidance in dealing with valuative 
problems or resolving conflicts of values. These 
conflicts include those between the values of 
science and external values such as the dis- 
values of expenditures on unpredictable and 
sometimes harmful enterprises, the invasion of 
privacy, and the manipulation of human ac- 
tions, 

This problem has been recognized for some 
time by philosophers, and the positivistic enthu- 
siasm for clearing out metaphysical rubbish has 
given way, at least in the field of ethics, to a 
renewed search for means of rational discus- 
sion.* This renewal of concern is a sign of 
health as regards the potential relation between 
the university, or the learned disciplines, and 
the society or polity outside. But in order for 
this concern to realize its full potentialities, it 
must be shared at least by the social sciences, if 
not by other university disciplines. 

The social science disciplines cannot easily 
escap? valuative discourse; but if their practi- 
tioners wish to engage in it in a systematic fash- 
ion, they must discard some of the assumptions 
involved in their treatment of it in the past. 
One source of difficulty is the assumption, 
noted above, that evaluations are to be consid- 
ered chiefly in light of their origins in the eval- 
uator’s life-history. This approach not only 
transmutes the “ought” into an “is”-—a doubt- 
ful advantage—but inclines social scientists to 
think of valuations as discrete and specific, 
rather than systematically organized. Insofar as 
we put forward judgments on this basis, we risk 
their being inconsistent and restricted to the 
matter at hand. 

If we then add the requirement of consis- 
tency on the part of each evaluator, the policies 
recommended by any such system will be more 


*See Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic, 1st 
ed, (London: Gollancz, 1936); Hans Reichenbach, The 
Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Ange- 
Jes: University of California Press, 1951), Chap. 17. 
This view was also reflected in welfare economics, as 
in the notion that “interpersonal comparison of utilities 
has no meaning:” Kenneth J. Arrow, Social Choice and 
Individual Values (New York: Wiley, 1951), p. 9. The 
history of this development is traced in Arnold Brecht, 
eel Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

‘See for example Richard E. Flathman, The Public 
Interest (New York: Wiley, 1966), pp. x-xi. 
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coherent. But human fallibility may still lesv2 
errors in these individual systems; and ever. 3 
highly polished system, subscribed to by only ^% 
single individual, may have few policy consc- 
quences. For both these reasons it will be usc- 
ful if these individual systems are compar?:: 
with one another by critical procedures such 23 
those that characterize scientific and acade iv 
disciplines. 

Within the social sciences, the opportuni.: 
for such discourse is greatest in political sci- 
ence. This discipline has customarily includic 
explicitly valuative discourse under the rubr: 
of “political philosophy” or “normative poliu 
cal theory.” The present paper aims to contri‘ 
ute to this type of discourse by setting forth = 
set of rules for its conduct, related to the rul.s 
of scientific communication, which it is hoped 
will encourage reasoned discussion of the eth- 
cal foundations of public policy. Related prot - 
lems have been considered by political thinkers 
of the past, and are now discussed by philosc- 
phers. But while I wish to draw on this discus- 
sion, I wish especially to connect systemati: 
ethical discussion more closely with policy-ori- 
ented research. 

Social scientists are often guided by valuativ : 
considerations in their choices of rescarci: 
problems; and these considerations have a par 
ticular relevance in social science, even thougt 
they may lead away from the sort of guidanc- 
by paradigms that is common in natural sci- 
ence.® In addition, in spite of the ostensibl: 
quest for value-free discourse, valuative terms 
are continually used in the discussion of re- 
search itself. The characteristic process by 
which valuations are introduced involves what 
Hare has called “secondarily evaluative terms.’ 
Words like “industrious” or “courageous,” he 
points out, normally have a prescriptive or 
evaluative meaning as well as a descriptive one. 
Some well-known terms of this sort in various 
social sciences include “stable democracy,” 
“development,” “per capita welfare expendi- 
tures,” “real national income,” “social 
mobility,” “personal adjustment,” and (in a 
negative sense) “prejudice.” We might add, if 
we wished, Marx’s use of “exploitation” and 
“surplus value.” Each of these terms has a val- 
uative connotation, though with care we can 


5 See Fhomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions, vol, IL, No. 2, of the International Encyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, rev. ed., 1970), p. 164. A complementary 
argument, that the social sciences are and ought to be 
guided by fundamental intellectual concerns, is pre- 
sented in Henry W. Riecken, “Social Sciences and 
Social Problems,” Social Science Information, 8 +1 
(February 1969), 101-129. 

°R. M. Hare, Freedom and Reason (New York: 
Oxford, 1953), p. 25, ` 
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speak of it as though it did not; but it also has a 
descriptive meaning, which corresponds to ob- 
servations as well as to usage in a disciplinary 
literature. Because of the descriptive meaning 
of such terms, studies of propositions involving 
them are considered legitimate in the corre- 
sponding discipline, while the researcher can 
feel at the same time that he is contributing to 
useful, i.e., value-relevant, knowledge. 

This indirect introduction of valuative terms, 
though it departs from the ideal of pure sci- 
ence,” does permit the scientist to exercise some 
selectivity and choice in treating policy prob- 
lems. It is insufficient for reasoned analysis of 
policy, however, because these secondarily 
evaluative terms are not related systematically 
to one another, or to primarily evaluative terms 
such as “good” and “right.” It allows social sci- 
entists to deal with isolated aspects of policy, 
but not with coherent programs connecting var- 
ious policies that relate to different secondarily 
evaluative terms. The narrowness and compart- 
mentalization of disciplinary factual knowledge 
is thus enhanced, for policy purposes, by a 
fragmented and unsystematized valuative vo- 
cabulary. 

The natural sciences, in contrast, have re- 
mained largely value-free and could not easily 
be imagined otherwise. The terms of physics 
are scarcely ever secondarily evaluative; even 
“nuclear fission” can be used in a neutral or 
positively valued sense. In the biological sci- 
ences, especially when terms are used to refer 
to man, “health” and “disease” are generally 
secondarily evaluative; but the proportion of 
terms that have this property is presumably still 
less than in the social sciences. As a result, we 
cannot seriously suggest that the natural sci- 
ences incorporate valuative discourse in their 
central professional communications, as I shall 
propose for the social sciences. Natural scien- 
tists’ movements of concern for social responsi- 
bility and the assertion of valuations have been 
kept more clearly outside their disciplines’ pro- 
fessional journals and meetings. This separation 
protects the highly developed conceptual 
schemes and theories of natural science from 
valuative controversy;® but insofar as the prac- 
tical application of natural science is to be dis- 
cussed within an academic framework, this dis- 
cussion may depend on the valuative discourse 
that can occur in the social sciences. I shall 


7 The argument for removing valuative discourse from 
social science has been made (e.g.) in John G. Kemeny, 
“A Philosopher Looks at Political Science,” Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 4 (September 1960), 292-302. 

8 A case study of the politicization of natural science 
is given in Zhores A. Medvedev, The Rise and Fall of 
T. D. Lysenko, trans. by I. Michael Lerner (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1969). 
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propose to model ethical discourse on certain 
aspects of the discourse of the natural sciences, 
but to conduct it within the social science disci- 
plines. 

The norms I shall propose for ethical discus- 
sion are analogous to those that govern the dis- 
cussion of scientific theories or hypotheses. 
Central to them will be the requirement, for a 
particular realm of interdisciplinary communi- 
cation within the social sciences, that before 
anyone enters into ethical argument he first 
render his own ethical system clear, consistent, 
and general—modifying it in detail if neces- 
sary. Argument deriving from such a system 
will be free from one common weakness of eth- 
ical argument—reliance on a collection of 
vague and mutually inconsistent principles, 
which can be used for ad hoc rationalizations 
rather than genuinely pointing to a single clear 
implication in a particular case. I shall first 
consider some arguments for and against this 
approach, in relation to linguistic usage in ev- 
eryday life, science, law, and policy analysis. I 
shall then specify the proposed norms more pre- 
cisely, and finally review some existing ethical 
systems that might confront one another in this 
type of argument. 


Ii. Everyday Linguistic Usage 

Valuative assertions in much of the discourse 
of social science have been made in passing, as 
it were, and thus without close attention to 
their clarity and consistency. As a result, they 
have some of the characteristics of the use of 
language in everyday life-——a usage which is 
vague and contains numerous potential contra- 
dictions, especially in contrast with scientific 
usage. 

In everyday usage, words and sentences are 
interpreted with the aid of information about 
their context, i.e., about the speaker’s past his- 
tory, his motives, his present circumstances, 
and his relation to the audience. This type of 
interpretation is commonly used in both factual 
and valuative discourse. In everyday discussion 
of facts, we may be armed with a variety of ap- 
proximate principles that apply in ceteris pari- 
bus fashion, but which would not do for scien- 
tific discussion of the same subjects.® In ordi- 
nary discussion of ethical matters, we also typi- 
cally apply a variety of rules concerning right 
and wrong, but without advance specification 
as to what is right in situations where they con- 
flict. By allowing flexibility in the meaning of 
words or statements, we manage to preserve the 


°? The distinction between science and common sense 
is discussed in Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), pp. 
1-14. 
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form of the statements themselves; we can thus 
feel more confidence in familiar statements, but 
at the expense of being able to derive from 
them clear choices of policy.1° The precision of 
scientific usage, on the other hand, might re- 
quire us more often to reject these statements 
or to modify them explicitly. 

The discourse of everyday life has been stud- 
ied extensively by Garfinkel, who has charac- 
terized some of the typical practices involved in 
everyday communication and interpretation. 
One such practice he refers to as “et cetera,” 
i.e., the assumption that the statement of a gen- 
eral principle carries with it the provision, ac- 
cepted by members of the communicating 
group, that one can never enumerate all condi- 
tions under which the principle applies; there 
will always be others that can be added later. A 
second he denotes as “unless”: a principle is 
expected to hold unless some later unspecified 
conditions obtain—the naming of the condi- 
tions, and the acceptance of their legitimacy 
being reserved for a future occasion and the 
possible bases of exceptions being unnamed in 
advance. A third is “let it pass”: an apparent 
exception or violation of a principle is ob- 
served, but it is not viewed as a true exception, 
for reasons that are sufficient to the participat- 
ing group.” 

Participants in a communication system typi- 
cally carry with them a stock of implicit condi- 
tions for interpretation of messages or state- 
ments, and for the generation of “legitimate ex- 
ceptions.” A trivial example is suggested by 
Bittner: “[When inside a church, one normally 
uncovers his head, but it would be distinctly 
foolish to remove one’s cast if one’s skull were 
recently fractured.”!? Similar qualifications 
surround the exercise of political rights. In sci- 
entific discourse, interpretation of this kind also 
sometimes occurs: for example, the departure 
of a result from expectation may be small, the 
experimenter unskilled (as seen after the 
event), or the circumstances (as seen after- 
ward) inappropriate for a true example of the 
principle to be observed.** But even though 


2 This flexible persistence of everyday factual asser- 
tions is noted in Nagel, loc. cit.; a similar persistence in 
the valuative symbols of ideologies is noted in Francis 
X. Sutton, Seymour E. Harris, Carl Kaysen, and James 
Tobin, The American Business Creed (New York: 
Schocken, 1962), pp. 264, 391. 

“Harold Garfinkel, Studies in Ethnomethodology 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), Chap. 1. 
This work derives in part from that of Alfred Schutz, 
a bibliography of whose work is given in ibid., Chap. 2. 

2 Egon Bittner, “Radicalism and the Organization of 
Radical Movements,” American Sociological Review, 
28 (December 1963), 930. In law and philosophy, this 
property of principles is known as “defeasibility.” 

1 An example of interpretive work of this kind in 
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such interpretive principles are sometimes nec- 
essary, even among scientists, the normative 
regulation of scientific discourse reduces their 
incidence considerably. This possibility of con- 
straint may be due partly to the fact that sci- 
ence 1s practiced “on the side,” apart from the 
practical considerations of everyday life.1+ The 
separation between the research laboratory and 
the world of practice, or between the academy 
and the world of political controversy, fincs 
some justification in this relation between the 
separateness of science and its autonomous reg- 
ulation of its discourse. 

These studies of the transactions of ordinary 
life are both similar and dissimilar to the work 
of ordinary-language philosophers. They arc 
similar in that they eschew the artificial for the 
real, and focus on the domain of the common- 
place. They differ, however, in the degree to 
which they see everyday discourse as a modei 
from which significant conclusions can be 
drawn. In ordinary-language philosophy, it is 
sometimes considered that careful reflection 
on the usage of words will reveal a clarity of 
meaning that will be instructive—even refresh- 
ing in comparison with the artificiality of previ- 
ous work in philosophy. Garfinkel’s work, how- 
ever, stresses another aspect of the procedures 
of everyday life: that they are intrinsically dif- 
ferent from the ideal procedures of science, in- 
volve meanings that are subject to continuous 
modification, and are immersed in a context 
with a past history and a future perspective. 

The rise of ordinary-language philosophy has 
helped to rescue ethical discourse from the ne- 
glect it suffered in the heyday of positivism, 
and has stimulated linguistic analysis in legal 
and political philosophy.** It has not, however, 
always conduced to the development of new 
and more precise linguistic usages. Most lin- 
guistic philosophers (perhaps like Socrates in 
the Platonic dialogues) consider that the close 
examination of languages as they are used is 
both necessary and desirable for a clear under- 
standing of words. The languages to which they 
direct attention, however, are not usually the 
technical ones created by natural or social sci- 


natural science was the interpretation of the results of 
the Micheison-Morley experiment as “zero ether drift” 
when initially they revealed a small non-zero value. See 
Michael Polanyi, Personal Knowledge (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 12~14. 

4 See Bittner, op. cit, p. 931; Kuhn, op. cit., p. 164. 

**For an introduction to this approach see Vere C. 
Chappell (ed.), Ordinary Language (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). Applications to law and 
politics include H. L. A. Hart, The Concept of Law 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961); Hanna F. Pitkin, 
The Concept of Representation (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1967); and Flath- 
man, op. cit, 
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entists. Still, terms from these technical lan- 
guages move into ordinary language, whether 
through the spread of technical devices or 
through the publicizing of specialists’ categories 
such as “power structure.” It seems hard to jus- 
tify excluding these new elements of language 
from study, except for the difficulty of master- 
ing multiple specialties. But once we study 
them in comparison with previous usage, it is 
only one step further to ask which is better to 
use and under what circumstances. 

In defense of a position similar to mine, 
Mates has argued that the dialogue intended to 
discover the meaning of a word can often alter 
that meaning. Cavell, in reply, has suggested 
that the contextual specification of a meaning 
can end in a finite time, and that its end point 
may be a set of specified rules or directions.7¢ 
My view here is simply that we should make 
every effort to write down those rules or direc- 
tions for applying terms before we enter into a 
serious argument about the ethical foundations 
of policy. 

My position in this paper differs from both 
that of Garfinkel and that of the ordinary-lan- 
guage philosophers, in that it stresses the artifi- 
cial reconstruction of meanings of words—not 
limitless or arbitrary, but departing from the 
meanings of everyday life if these meanings 
need to be changed. In another sense my posi- 
tion is intermediate between the two just de- 
scribed. It sees the contextual limitation of ev- 
eryday meanings as partly remediable by the 
norms of scientific communication, and thus 
departs from the pessimism that one might de- 
rive from Garfinkel’s approach. On the other 
hand, it sees the meanings of everyday dis- 
course as intrinsically ambiguous and its princi- 
ples as potentially contradictory. It thus despairs 
of the efforts to discover clear and consistent 
meanings of major terms in social science and 
ethics from everyday usage. They are to be 
created, not simply discovered. Yet, as we 
shall see, if an adequately clear and consistent 
meaning for “right” or “ought” could be found 
in everyday usage, it would not be barred from 
discussion by the rules I propose. 


WY. The Guidance of Discourse 
by Norms of Communication 


The linguistic usage of ordinary lift is con- 
strained by a complex system of norms, and the 
uses of words in the published discourse of an 


1 Benson Mates, “On the Verification of Statements 
About Ordinary Language,” Inguiry, 1 (Spring 1958), 
161-171; Stanley Cavell, “Must We Mean What We 
Say?” ibid., 172-212; reprinted (the latter in revised 
version) in Chappell (ed.), op. cit. The relevant pages 
in the Jatter volume are 73 and 89. 
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academic discipline are presumably 
constrained. Nevertheless, the valua 
course of the social sciences requires 
ther guidance or regulation. As model 
ply such guidance we may consid 
highly regulated realms of discourse, 
those of science and law. I shall spe: 
distinction between everyday discourse 
ulated discourse as a dichotomy, eve 
actual types of discourse differ only t 
in their contrasting attributes—-such a 
of precise definitions, the stress on 
rather than oral communication, and t? 
tion of meaning to what has been spi 
advance. 

In such a regulated realm of disc 
statement can be given a precise and « 
interpretation by any of a large body o 
or readers without being supplemente 
preted, or explained. For example, a 
article published by an unknown but 
trained author can direct the activities 
larly trained readers so that its assert 
testable in their laboratories. And w 
testing procedure cannot be reduced te 
terminacy of a computer program, it 
volves a high degree of “predictivene 
identification of a specified set of obse 
from written or oral directions. 

This degree of predictiveness is att 
scientific discourse because in any scier 
cipline there exists a corresponding 5 
trained specialists who communicate 1 
another about a special subject-matter 
in writing, under particular normati 
straints. A specialized vocabulary and ; 
in its ideal form, mathematical or lo: 
used by such a group. The propositions 
are set off from their context. Specific 
of previous work combines with prec 
definition to reduce the chance that 
propositions will be phrased in differe: 
without systematic relation to one anot 
procedures to be used for identifying 
stance of a concept with descriptive : 
are also specified in precise ways, ki 
readers who have been properly traine: 
constraints on communication, having 
useful in the natural sciences, have bs 
posed for the social sciences as well. T] 
sciences have thus been led, in varying 
to greater use of formal propositions ar 
ematical expressions to state hypotheses 

A different but related type of cons 
observed in legal discourse. A codified 


See William H. Kruskal (ed.), Matheme 
ences and Social Sciences (Englewood Cli 
Prentice-Hall, 1970). 
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law, together with a specialized profession 
whose members interpret it, allows a type of 
predictability that might not exist under other 
forms of the administration of justice.7® Thus 
rational law, like the hypotheses of science, 
provides a relatively precise directive as to how 
forms of words are to be applied in particular 
situations. And even though this precision is 
not complete, it is far greater than in ordinary 
discourse that is unaided by such systematic 
bodies of codified material with their attendant 
professions. 

Discourse that is regulated or constrained in 
these ways should not, however, be expected to 
be perfectly objective, in the sense that it could 
be reduced to a computational algorithm or 
program. It has been pointed out that the aspi- 
ration to a completely objective scientific lan- 
guage would be utopian, even within disciplines 
whose communication is most closely con- 
strained and most highly “predictive.” In the 
domain of the law, for example, while codifica- 
tion and professional training have taken us far 
from the “khadi-justice” referred to by Weber, 
students of legal reasoning still argue forcefully 
that computerized justice is both impossible 
and undesirable.1® And in statistics, the domain 
of objective decision procedures, it has been ar- 
gued by Tukey that the good investigator’s 
judgment, particularly when choosing among 
clearly formalized techniques of analysis, is fre- 
quently superior to inflexible decision proce- 
dures.?° 

A second qualification concerning the devel- 
opment of such constrained systems of ethical 
discourse is that the precision required may 
take time to obtain. Short-run practical deci- 
sions should be expected to be made within a 
different realm of discourse—linked to ethical 
theory, nevertheless, as applied science is to 
fundamental science. In science a separation of 
roles between the more fundamental and the 
more applied has long been recognized. In the 
relations between science and government, this 
distinction has been referred to by Price as the 


18 See Max Rheinstein (ed.), Max Weber on Law in 
Economy and Society, trans. by Edward Shils and Max 
Rheinstein (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1954), Chaps. 8, 9, 11. Legal terms, however, can change 
in meaning in a way that scientific terms cannot. 

On “khadi-justice” see ibid., p. 244. On legal rea- 
soning see Gidon Gottlieb, The Logic of Choice (New 
York: Macmillan, 1968), p. 16; Hart, op. cit, pp. 125- 
127; Edward H. Levi, An Introduction to Legal Reason- 
ing (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961). 

“John W. Tukey, in lecture at the University of 
Chicago, June 12, 1969; personal communication, Jan- 
vary 23, 1970. A subjective element is also introduced 
into statistical decision theory by the Bayesian approach 
to consideration of prior probabilities. 
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“spectrum from truth to power”;?! but it nece 
not and should not be the same time a disti:ic- 
tion between value-free and value-laden ci- 
course. i 

A third problem related to precise formu : - 
tions in ethics is that even’if we were able i~ 
specify clearly the conditions under which oa: 
state of affairs is better than another, we migh! 
have difficulty knowing whether these conci. 
tions were met in the real world. This is a cori. 
mon problem in ethics; many social groups a. 
tempted to try to solve it by stating that certa r 
acts or policies are right or wrong regardless o: 
their consequences. In political science, this di `- 
ficulty has encouraged a stress on the impc~- 
tance of adhering to certain observable politics | 
processes or procedures, rather than on the less 
certain effects of policies. The emphasis on pc- 
litical processes has been accompanied in rc- 
cent analyses of the American political syster- 
by a doctrine that the interrelations of group; 
tend to produce beneficent results through .: 
sort of “invisible hand” mechanism. But a: 
Schick has pointed out, the process approac! 
and the accompanying pluralist outlook havc 
been unnecessarily apologetic for “outcomes re- 
sulting from the established process.”2? For this 
reason, an effort toward precision in the evalua- 
tion of policy seems worthwhile. 


IV. The Norms of Scientific Communicatior 


I wish to transfer to valuative discourse some 
of the norms that a well-organized scientific 
community imposes on its own communica- 
tions. These norms have been summarized by 
Parsons: 


The basic norms of scientific knowledge are perhaps 
four, empirical validity, logical clarity or precision 
of the particular proposition, logical consistency or 
precision of the mutual implications of proposi- 
tions, and generality of the ‘principles’ involved, 
which may perhaps be interpreted to mean range of 
mutually verified propositions,” 


Ethical discourse cannot submit to a test of em- 
pirical validity or verification in the scientific 
sense; we thus omit the first of these four 
norms and modify the last. What remains are 
requirements of clarity, consistency, and gener- 


"Don K. Price, The Scientific Estate (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965), Chap. 5. 
* Allert Schick, “Systems Politics and System Bud- 
eting,” Public Administration Review, 29 (March- 
April 1969), 137-151. The process approach is repre- 
sented by Charles A. Lindblom, The Intelligence of 
Democracy (New York: Free Press, 1965). An appeal 
for “juridical democracy” in contrast to a pluralist 
liberalism is also contained in Theodore J, Lowi, The 
End a pongo ay York: Norton, 1969). 
alcott Parsons, The Social System (Ne x 
Free Press, 1961), p. 335. i SEI ESIE 
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ality, whose detailed meaning we must now ex- 
plain. To these we add another prevalent norm: 
that each contributor to the literature take into 
account what has gone before, and not capri- 
ciously restate or contradict previous contribu- 
tions.?# 

To advocate the transfer of the norms of sci- 
ence to other domains implies that these norms 
have contributed to desirable features of scien- 
tific communication. But this argument requires 
a distinction between the discovery of empirical 
uniformities, on the one hand, and the coordi- 
nation of the activities of scientists, on the 
other. It is only the latter advantage that I shall 
claim to transfer. 

The value of a systematic “methodology,” or 
codification of the norms of science, for scien- 
tific discovery has indeed been questioned; 
Kuhn, for example, contends that research in 
the history of science has revealed “the insuffi- 
ciency of methodological directives, by them- 
selves, to dictate a unique substantive conclu- 
sion to many sorts of scientific questions.” He 
goes on to contend that the paradigms of sci- 
ence, “past achievements that some particular 
scientific community acknowledges for a time 
as supplying the foundation for its further prac- 
tice,” take precedence over any rules for re- 
search that might be discovered. This he asserts 
because of “the severe difficulty of discovering 
the rules that have guided particular normal- 
scientific traditions,” and the fact that scientists 
“never learn concepts, laws, and theories in the 
abstract and by themselves,” but learn them 
with particular applications. He notes, however, 
that “rules should . . . become more important 
and the characteristic unconcern with them 
should vanish wherever paradigms or models 
are felt to be insecure.”?5 A similar caution is 
suggested by Kaplan, who warns against “a 
myth of methodology, the notion that the most 
serious difficulties which confront behavioral 
science are ‘methodological,’ and that if only 
we hit upon the right methodology, progress 
will be rapid and sure.”?6 His analysis, like 
Kuhn’s, suggests that empirical validity is the 
key to scientific advance, or at least that the 
practicing scientist’s pursuit of truth is prior to, 
and should itself guide, any generalizations that 
outsiders make about the rules of science. 

But because we are concerned here with 


* The conservative aspects of this last norm are 
brought out in Willmoore Kendall, “The Open Society 
and Its Fallacies,” this REviEw, 54 (December 1960), 
979. 

23 Kuhn, op. cit. pp. 3, 10, 46, 47. The notion of 
“paradigm” is also clarified in “Postscript—1969,” pp. 
174-210. 

2 Abraham Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (San 
Francisco: Chandler, 1964), p. 24, italics in the original. 
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coordinating communication, rather than with 
discovery, these arguments are less relevant to 
our present purpose. They may also be less rel- 
evant to the social sciences than the natural, as 
social scientists cannot rely so easily on clear, 
elegant, replicable findings as a guide. But the 
propriety of methodology in the social sciences 
need not concern us here, for in the realm of 
ethics it is doubtful whether observation of so- 
ciety can do more than place broad limits on 
the types of ethical systems we may wish to ad- 
vocate.?7 

Even in natural science, the norms we shall 
consider are more important for communicat- 
ing discoveries than for making them initially. 
Individual scientists in every generation might 
be able to repeat the discoveries of their prede- 
cessors independently with equal inspiration, 
with no particular provisions for scientific com- 
munication. But the cumulation and interrela- 
tion of these discoveries, and the guiding of sci- 
entists in distant laboratories to the same cru- 
cial problems in a given period, require precise 
and impersonal communication that defines the 
important problems and tells how the previous 
results have been reached. The norms of scien- 
tific communication may thus be justified not 
simply as a key to scientific progress, but also 
as an orderly means of coordinating the activi- 
ties of diverse human beings in various parts of 
the world, and of building on the findings of 
the past.28 

The problems of applying these norms in 
ethics are considerable, as actual ethical dis- 
course often departs from them widely, and the 
reference point of objective observation is ab- 
sent. Nevertheless, these problems are mitigated 
by a possible restriction of ethical discussion. 
In clarifying our ethical systems and comparing 
one with another, we can restrict ourselves to a 
realm of “pure ethics” by assuming that we 
have all the necessary information about the 
choices under consideration. Ambiguities and 
conflicts in ethical systems can thus be exam- 
ined with the aid of real or hypothetical choice- 
situations in which there need be no disagree- 
ment as to the facts. The ethical systems thus 
refined can then be applied to real problems of 
practical decision; there we shall be confronted 
with the usual problems of characterizing a sit- 


“= Two directions that such efforts have taken are the 
search for universal prerequisites for a society’s con- 
tinued existence, and for values or norms shared by 
diverse societies. For the former approach see David F. 
Aberle, Albert K. Cohen, Arthur K. Davis, Marion J. 
Levy, and Francis X. Sutton, “The Functional Prere- 
quisites of a Society,” Ethics, 60 (January 1950), 100- 
111; for the latter see Hart, op. cit, pp. 188-189. 

3 See John Ziman, Public Knowledge (Cambridge, 
U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1968). 
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uation, or of predicting the future, but these 
problems will not contribute to the ambiguity 
of the ethics itself.?9 

We take natural science as an example, 
therefore, not to banish ethical discourse from 
social science, but to encourage this discourse 
under constraints similar to those of scientific 
discourse. The constraints that we propose are 
for trained academic specialists, not necessarily 
for the practitioner or the layman. There are 
certainly many occasions when the everyday 
style of communication is more economical, 
less embarrassing, and esthctically more pleas- 
ing than scientific communication about the 
same matters. But a major function of the 
academy and its disciplines is to deal in general 
principles that direct our attention to particular 
matters, and which do not simply adjust them- 
selves, with a flexible ambiguity, to new situa- 
tions. 

I now define the norms of scientific commu- 
nication more fully, by contrasting them with 
their opposites. “Clarity” refers to the capacity 
of a verbal or symbolic expression to indicate 
precisely those observations or actions to which 
it would and would not apply, independently of 
the speaker, the listener, or subsequent explana- 
tion. “Consistency” refers to the capacity of a 
set of principles to withstand searching scrutiny 
and to reveal no instances in which its implica- 
tions are contradictory.*° “Generality” refers to 
breadth of application, perhaps in relation to 
economy of expression if this latter norm of 
scientific theorizing is to apply. 

For our present purpose, the opposite of 
“clarity” is dependence on context.*? A word or 
sentence whose meaning is continually contin- 
gent on a succession of explanations, related to 
the particular speaker and audience, their past 
histories and their intentions, is highly depen- 
dent on its context. If a scientific experiment 
apparently contradicted a general hypothesis, 
but we were able to remove this contradiction 
by re-interpreting the results, the interpretation 
would be dependent on the context. While such 


æ A similar distinction is made in Levi, op. cit, p. V, 
between appellate cases and those that pass through 
the fact-finding stage of the trial court. A descriptive 
account of legal or ethical reasoning would have to 
include the latter, but there may still be advantages in 
setting off the ascertainment of facts for separate con- 
sideration. An alternative to this separation, involving 
the consistent organization of factual and valuative state- 
ments together, would be the description of ideal po- 
litical systems; David Easton suggests this as a means 
of clarifying values in The Political System (New 
York: Knopf, 1953), pp. 230 ff. 

See Karl Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery 
(New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1968), pp. 91-92. 

% J ignore further differences such as that between 
ambiguity and vagueness. 
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reinterpretations do occur in the exact scienc x, 
the principles of reinterpretation in those dis: - 
plines are less peculiar to the occasion a.1° 
more clearly known in advance than in ever; - 
day usage. In the social sciences, the opport:- 
nity for particular reinterpretations is greater. 

The opposite of consistency would appear -r. 
be inconsistency. But inconsistencies are ler: 
evident when they are concealed in the indire > 
implications of a set of principles. It is cler. 
that the assertion of a statement, followed in: 
mediately by its opposite, is an inconsistenc’: 
but it is of a sort that is so obvious as to be té 
no concern to us here. But what about such 2: 
assertion a hundred pages later in a book? Cr 
an assertion which according to dictionary 
rules (not contradicted by special definitions i: 
the text) would negate an earlier assertion? C- 
—-and this is the most important condition— 
principle whose implications is some particula ` 
case, not brought explicitly to our attentior. 
contradict an earlier principle? The scientifi: 
norm with which we are here concerned is tha 
of seeking out extreme or limiting cases to pu 
our principles to the test. It assumes that princi- 
ples apply without restriction, unless restric- 
tions have been explicitly stated in advance. Wc 
accordingly seek out the most difficult cases, as- 
suming the stated principle applies to them. 
This is the opposite of a procedure common in 
everyday transactions: not to seek out excep- 
tional cases until they are presented to us, ana 
then to explain or justify the exceptions with ad 
hoc principles, themselves drawn from a family 
of principles not systematically constrained to 
consistency. It is also the opposite of the prac- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court, which avoids 
ruling on general principles when it can resolve 
a case by more specific ones. These customary 
practices no doubt reduce dissension, but for 
the fundamental (and properly “academic”) 
ethical discourse that underlies policy, they 
seem inappropriate. 

If we are to test the consistency of a set of 
principles by seeking difficult cases and poten- 
tial conflicts, the principles themselves must be 
clear and general. They must not be susceptible 
of multiple interpretations; for if they were, we 
could not easily discover these cases in which 
they conflicted and which required changes in 
the principles. They must also be general, ie., 
extend to cover the widest possible range of ac- 
tual or conceivable situations, so as to increase 
the chance that we will discover inconsistency 
among them. 


V. A Normative Meta-Ethics 


The rules for ethical argument which we 
shall specify, modeled after the norms of scien- 
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tific communication, may be considered a nor- 
mative meta-ethics. Typically, meta-ethics deals 
with problems of higher abstraction involved in 
ethical discourse, such as “What is the logic of 
a moral reasoning and of reasoning about 
value?”32 But while discussion in this field usu- 
ally limits itself to analysis and observation, I 
wish to prescribe certain rules for the conduct 
of ethical argument; in this respect I am assert- 
ing valuations analogous to the prescriptive 
norms of science.** These rules themselves re- 
quire justification or at least persuasion; but to 
avoid an infinite regress and get on with the 
job, I simply appeal to those who esteem this 
type of discourse to join in. 

The rules I propose are as follows: 

(1) Ethical argument is to be conducted be- 
tween the proponents of ethical systems that 
are specified in writing in advance; I shall call 
such systems “ethical hypotheses.” This specifi- 
cation is intended to support the norm of clar- 
ity, and can include definitions specified in 
ways other than those of ordinary usage, prop- 
ositions set off from context, and logical or 
mathematical symbols. We consider the case of 
only two discussants at a time, though the pro- 
cedure may possibly be generalized. 

(2) Each discussant shall have equal oppor- 
tunity to argue for his own system, and against 
the opposing one, by pointing out presumed 
shortcomings in the other system. These short- 
comings can be of several kinds: 


(a) Lack of generality. The proposed system fails 
to apply to a choice about which both discus- 
sants have moral convictions,“ and to which 
the critic’s system does apply. 

(b) Internal inconsistency. The proposed system 
makes contradictory prescriptions in a situation 
suggested by the critic, in which the critic’s 
system is self-consistent. 

(c) Inconsistency with presumably shared moral 
convictions. The proposed system makes a 
prescription which, in a specified “conflict sit- 


® William K. Frankena, Ethics (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 79. 

3 A disparity between the two has been noted and 
criticized in Alan Gewirth, “Positive ‘Ethics’ and Norma- 
tive ‘Science,’” Philosophical Review, 69 (July 1960), 
311-330; see also Hans Lenk, “Der ‘Ordinary Language 
Approach’ und die Neutralititsthese der Metaethik,” in 
Hans-Georg Gadamer (ed.), Das Problem der Sprache 
(Munich: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 1967), 283-206. 

“By “moral convictions” I mean any betiefs that 
can be expressed in terms of “ought,” “right,” or their 
equivalents. A rule of this kind is relevant to the con- 
troversy about cardinal economic welfare and interper- 
sonal comparison; see John C. Harsanyi, “Cardinal 
Welfare, Individualistic Ethics, and Interpersonal Com- 
parisons of Utility,” Journal of Political Economy, 63 
(August 1955), 309-321; also reprinted in Kenneth J. 
Arrow and Tibor Scitovsky (eds.), Readings in Welfare 
Economics (Homewood, UL: Richard D. Irwin, 1969). 
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uation,” conflicts with moral convictions pre- 
sumably shared by the discussants, while the 
critic’s system does not lead to such conflict. 


It is expected that an internally consistent ethi- 
cal system, specified in this way, will not be 
consistent with all the particular moral convic- 
tions of its proponents; the aim of this proce- 
dure is to test whether the system must be mod- 
ified, or whether particular convictions must be 
Suppressed, as a basis for further argument. 

(3) After each such opportunity to present 
conflict situations, the proponent of the ethical 
system under criticism shall decide whether he 
wishes to alter his ethical system, or make the 
choice dictated by it. 

A principal reason for instituting these rules 
is to eliminate a common tactic in ethical argu- 
ment, which appears to militate against consis- 
tent ethical systems but in fact derives from an 
inconsistent basis. This tactic is to point out 
that a proposed ethical system conflicts, in a 
particular situation, with a shared moral con- 
viction. But since it is unlikely that all these 
shared moral convictions can themselves be 
reconciled with any consistent ethical system, 
this tactic gives the critic an unfair advantage. 
Once it is recognized that criticisms must them- 
selves be justified in terms of a consistent sys- 
tem, the excessive requirements implied by this 
type of argument will be removed.%5 

A second advantage expected from the use 
of these rules is that the insistence on generality 
will increase the applicability of ethical systems 
to future problems—not merely problems that 
have been widely recognized in the past or 
present. In an age of social and technological 
change, it is important to anticipate future 
problems and possibilities, and to consider 
these possibilities before they give rise to major 
dislocations. 

Comparison of ethical systems in the way we 
propose has been rather rare; the ad hoc type 
of criticism based on particular principles 
rather than on a consistent system is far more 
frequent. The formulation of ethical systems in 
completely consistent fashion, on the other 
hand, sharply restricts the bases of criticism; 


=I am in effect suggesting a general “impossibility 
theorem” about the dictates of the moral conscience—~ 
unprovable, of course, until those dictates are specified. 
But I shall contend that Arrow’s (op. cit.) “impossibility 
theorem” is a special instance of this general principle, 
in which economists’ convictions about cardinality, in- 
terpersonal comparison, and proper professional con- 
duct play a central role. The observation that particular 
moral convictions, as we have learned them, or “sym- 
pathy and antipathy,” ought not to be an ultimate and 
unshakable criterion for judgment of ethical systems 
was made by Jeremy Bentham in Principles of Morals 
and Legislation (New York: Hafner, 1948), pp. 15-17. 
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possible examples are various ethics of maxi- 
mization, or hierarchical arrangements of prin- 
ciples with strict orders of precedence. The 
central concepts of such systems may vary; for 
example, properties of states of affairs (“good- 
ness”), of acts (“rightness”), or of persons 
(“virtues”) may be stressed.3° But whatever 
central concept is chosen, other valuative terms 
must be related to it in a determinate way. One 
of the chief tasks in formulation of an ethical 
system will thus be a reduction in the multiplic- 
ity of independent valuative terms. 

Having indicated the proposed rules for etht- 
cal discourse, we shall now consider some exist- 
ing systems that are simple enough in logical 
structure to give promise of internal consis- 
tency, and thus to enter into the kind of argu- 
ment I propose. Such a listing can hardly be 
exhaustive, but may be considered an invitation 
for proponents of other views to put forward 
equally systematic formulations. Undoubtedly 
the bases of other such “ethical hypotheses” 
also exist in the literature; and some, like legal 
systems, may be complex and detailed rather 
than simple in logical structure. I shall empha- 
size ethical systems closely related to the social 
sciences. My aim is simply to show that such 
systems exist, and that argument within the 
proposed rules can proceed. 

We shall be concerned with two major types 
of ethical systems, which we shall call “indivi- 
dualistic” and “relational” respectively. “Indi- 
vidualistic” ethical systems concern the combi- 
nation of individual choices or experiences into 
a “social welfare function”; discussion of sys- 
tems of this type has been conducted largely in 
philosophy and economics, though some of it 
has also taken place in political science. “Rela- 
tional” ethical systems concern not individuals’ 
preferences or experiences but relations, such 
as those of influence and power, between indi- 
viduals. In these ethical systems, concepts such 
as “tyranny,” “freedom,” and “equality” oc- 
cupy a more important place. 


VI. “Individualistic” Ethical Systems 


We consider first that family of ethical sys- 
tems that decide whether acts are right or 
wrong, or states of affairs better or worse, by 
combining values for individuals. A completely 
consistent ethical system relates various value 
terms to one another in a precise fashion, and 


% See Abraham Edel, Science and the Structure of 
Ethics, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 
vol. H, no. 3 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1961), pp. 50 ff. The possible emphasis on characteris- 
tics of persons might also direct our attention to ethical 
systems prevalent among psychologists or psychother- 
apists, 
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one simple way to accomplish this is throush 
the maximization of a single function or quan- 
tity. When this approach is used, there is 
effect only a single scale on which acts (o: 
states of affairs) are compared. 

‘The sorts of values that are combined for i 
dividuals vary among various versions of “‘inc'- 
vidualistic” ethics, The Benthamite criterion oi 
“happiness” designates one type of valuc, pre- 
sumably related to the experiences of individ: - 
als;37 though Benthara’s addition of a hedonis- 
tic psychology, taking pleasure and pain to b: 

entral motives as well as valued qualities, cor - 
fused the issue unnecessarily by implying thi: 
motives, or choices in advance of the actior, 
might be equivalent as a value-critcrion. An al- 
ternative type of value is that of choice or pref- 
erence, which differs from “happiness” ir 
stressing more the opportunity of the individua 
to make his own mistakes. An ethics of prefer- 
ence is perhaps more egalitarian in its implica- 
tions, less likely to lead to technocratic solu- 
tions, than is an ethics of happiness. On thc 
other hand, the sovereignty of individual pref- 
erences is likely to clevate unreflective choice tc 
the level of reflective or expert choice, and te 
de-emphasize education and leadership.*5 

Within economics, the special field of “wel. 
fare economics” has developed,®® and is cen- 
tered about the choices of individuals rather 
than their experiences. Since choices are central 
to the analysis of economic behavior; there is a 
certain disciplinary convenience in assuming 
that it is choices, or preferences, that are to be 
considered in formulating criteria of valuation. 

Welfare economics diverged early from the 
type of ethical criterion based on maximization 
of a quantitative function, as it was gencrally 
accepted that no such quantitative function was 
necessary for—or indeed discoverable from— 
the analysis of economic behavior. The choiccs 
and preferences of individuals could adequately 
be described by specifying rankings alone, 
without any cardinal or measurable utility 
function, and without any necessary compara- 
bility of choices or utilities among individuals. 
But despite this severe limitation in generality 
of application, economists have developed an 
extensive literature dealing with the conditions 
under which it may be said that the general 


7 A systematic argument for the location of intrinsic 
value in experience was made by Clarence I. Lewis in 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, 
Hl.: Open Court, 1946}; see esp. p. 387. 

= The distinction between preference and welfare is 
discussed in David Braybrooke, Tiree Tests for Democ- 
racy: Personal Rights, Human Welfare, Collective Pref- 
erence (New York: Random House, 1968), pp, 121-145. 

A selection of major articles in the field is Arrow 
and Scitovsky (eds.), op. cit. 
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welfare has been improved or impaired. There 
has remained a continuing question whether 
the failure of such conclusions to deal with in- 
terpersonal transfers can be remedied; one re- 
sponse has been to propose that “social welfare 
functions,” while -being non-scientific expres- 
sions of the preferences of the observer, might 
be specified in detail as a preliminary to further 
valuative analysis.*° 

I would suggest that these welfare functions 
constitute a type of ethical systems that may be 
compared and evaluated according to our pro- 
posed rules. This evaluation will be most useful 
if it takes place across disciplinary boundaries. 
One example of such discussion is the philo- 
sophical critique of Arrow’s approach by 
Brandt, who points out that not all preferences 
should count alike in social decision processes, 
but that choices based on individuals’ personal 
welfare should be distinguished from those 
based on moral principles.*+ 

Some economists, however, have contributed 
to the development of cost-benefit analysis 
(planning-programming-budgeting), in which 
cardinal value criteria are added and multipled 
without the welfare economist’s fear of these 
departures from “positive economic science.” 
Just as individual income figures are added in 
the computation of national income, in cost- 
benefit analysis the values of benefits to various 
persons, often in monetary form, are also 
added to appraise the economic desirability of 
projects or programs. In effect, interpersonal 
comparison of utility is assumed, and carried 
out by the use of a monetary measuring stan- 
dard. The resulting systems of valuation tend to 
be specific to the problem at hand, whether it 
be the evaluation of military alternatives, water 
resources policy, or educational policy. The 
principles underlying these choices are more 
general, however, and might well be compared 
with other ethical systems according to our pro- 
posed rules. 

A similar approach, also more practical than 
philosophical in orientation, is manifested in 
the “social indicators” movement. It has been 


” See J. de V, Graaff, Theoretical Welfare Economics 
(Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 

. 8 ff. 

* Richard B. Brandt, “Personal Values,and the Justi- 
fication of Institutions,” in Sidney Hook (ed), Human 
Values and Economie Policy (New York: New York 
University Press, 1967), p- 27. An earlier critique is 
that of Joseph Cropsey, “What Is Welfare Economics?,” 
Ethics, 55 (January 1955), 116~125. 

See Fremont J. Lyden and Ernest G. Miller (eds.), 
Planning Programming Budgeting: A Systems Approach 
to Management (Chicago: Markham, 1968); Lionel 
Robbins, An Essay on the Nature and Significance of 
Economic Science (London: Macmillan, 1937}, p. 141. 
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proposed that the Federal government collect 
and publish periodic statistics on certain secon- 
darily evaluative quantities measuring the state 
of the nation’s health, income, public order, ed- 
ucation, and the like.43 These quantities, like 
the gross national product, are to be computed 
as sums, averages, or percentages for the popu- 
lation without fear of the unscientific aspects of 
interpersonal comparison. The criteria in terms 
of which they are to be weighed against one an- 
other, however, are not specified, and the 
change in political relations that these indices 
might entail requires systematic examination.*! 
The proposal for social indicators provides an- 
other occasion for the formulation of underly- 
ing ethical principles and for the systematic 
critical discussion of these principles. 

To return to “individualistic” ethical systems 
generally, there remains another important dis- 
tinction among them that has been stressed pri- 
marily by philosophers. It has long been recog- 
nized that Benthamite utilitarianism runs 
counter to widely held moral convictions in 
certain conceivable choices concerning prom- 
ises, equality, justice, and the taking of human 
life.45 This conflict has led to a tension between 
the particular moral convictions concerning 
these values, and the more general conviction 
that acts ought to be evaluated in terms of their 
consequences. There has been a widespread ef- 
fort to resolve this dilemma, with the aid of a 
distinction between choices among particular 
acts, on the one hand, and choices among rules, 
on the other. According to this approach, par- 
ticular acts are to be judged in terms of the mor- 
al rules that apply to them (such as the rule 
concerning promises), while choices among 
rules themselves are to be judged in terms of 
the utility (happiness, etc.) expected from hav- 
ing one rule or another. The type of ethical sys- 
tem that makes this distinction has been refer- 
red to as “rule-utilitarianism,” in distinction to 
the more nearly Benthamite version, judging 
each individual act in terms of its expected con- 
sequences, which is known as “act-utilitarian- 
ism.”*6 The comparison of these two types of 


“U, S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Toward a Social Report (Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1969). 

# See Peter J. Henriot, “Political Questions About 
Social Indicators,” Western Political Quarterly, 23 (June 
1970), 235-255, 

4 These arguments are summarized, for example, in 
David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindblom, A Strategy 
of Decision (New York: Free Press, 1963), pp. 212-213. 

See John Rawls, “Two Concepts of Rules,” Philos- 
ophical Review, 44 (January 1955). A critique of rule- 
utilitarianism is given in Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Utili- 
tarian Ethics and Social Change,” Ethics, 78 (April 
1968), 188-198, with additional references. 
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utilitarianism may well also be carried out ac- 
cording to our proposed rules. 


VHI. “Relational” Ethical Systems 


I use the term “relational” to refer to certain 
ethical systems that may be contrasted with the 
“individualistic” ones just discussed. These sys- 
tems find their values in relations between indi- 
viduals, such as those indicated by the terms 
“equality,” “freedom,” “democracy,” and “tyr- 
anny”; to apply them to particular choices we 
must consider relations between individuals 
rather than individuals separately. 

The “relational” ethics we shall consider here 
are ones that have been formulated so as to be 
most nearly amenable to the meta-ethical rules 
I have proposed. The examples, however, ne- 
glect a major tradition of political philosophy, 
whose existence provides an important legiti- 
mation for valuative discourse in political sci- 
ence. It is to be hoped that the ethical positions 
of major political philosophers can be com- 
pared with other systems under our rules, either 
as the authors themselves stated their views or 
as they have been interpreted by others. 

The first set of “relational” ethical systems 
we shall consider were presented by Dahl in A 
Preface to Democratic Theory." In this vol- 
ume he presented systematic versions of justifi- 
cations for various aspects of democracy. The 
central terms in these justifications are some- 
times individualistic and sometimes relational. 
For “Madisonian democracy,” the central term 
is “tyranny,”48 and for “populistic democracy” 
it is “equality’4°—both relational terms. In ejl- 
ther case, we are led to the analysis—difficult 
for any ethical system—-of what governmental 
institutions are most likely to bring about the 
desired good or avoid the corresponding disval- 
ue. Arguments about majorities and about vot- 
ing enter; but we need only point out that these 
arguments lead in a different direction if they 
center about relational values from that which 
they would take if centered about individualis- 
tic values, But in fact, in Dahl’s discussion they 
are mixed, for “populistic democracy” deals 
with preferences as well as with equality;®° the 
condition of equality provides a basis of inter- 
personal comparison, and converts a system 
otherwise resembling welfare economics with- 
out this feature into a more nearly determinate 
one. Another step in this direction is taken later 
when Dahl examines the implications of con- 
sidering preferences that differ in “intensity’— 


“Robert A. Dabl, A Preface to Democratic Theory 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956). 

8 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., p. 32. 

0 Ibid., p. 37. 
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a possibility that also leads toward a cardin ı 
and Benthamite ethics. Again the problems o“ 
converting general ethical systems into evalu: 
tions of particular political institutions are fo ~ 
midable, but they are not our concern her.. 
Rather, I wish to stress the particularly reli~ 
tional values introduced by Dahl, but at the 
same time his efforts to reconcile and relat: 
them to more nearly individualistic criteri:. 
This debate, again, might be conducted accorc - 
ing to the rules I have proposed, and migh: 
confront political with economic ethics. 

A second relational ethical system is tha. 
proposed by Bay in The Structure of Freedom.‘ 
In this volume he proposes three definition: 
of aspects of an individual’s freedom: (a) de: 
gree of harmony between basic motives anc 
overt behavior; (b) the relative absence of per- 
ceived external restraints on individual behav. 
ior; and (c) the relative absence of unperceivec 
external restraints on individual behavior.5? Tc 
be discussed according to our rules, these three 
values would have to be reconciled with one 
another; but our present purpose is to illustrate 
the types of central values that have been pro- 
posed in ethical systems. The first of Bay’s 
three values is akin to certain values that have 
been proposed by psychologists, and relates pri- 
marily to personality structure. The second and 
third are more relational; to assess their attain- 
ment requires examination of the constraints 
placed on individuals by one another: 

A third ethical system of this type has been 
proposed by Gerwirth.5* On the basis of a logi- 
cal argument—a meta-ethics different from the 
one I propose—he puts forward the “Principle 
of Categorial Consistency [PCC]: Apply to 
your recipient the same categorial rules of ac- 
tion that you apply to yourself.” More specifi- 
cally, “(1) In acting toward a recipient do not 
coerce him, that is, do not make him partici- 
pate in the interaction with you against his will, 
or involuntarily, or against his consent. (2) In 
acting toward a recipient do not frustrate his 
purposes, that is, do not diminish or remove 
something that seems to him to be some good 
of his.”’54 

These rules, like Bay’s three definitions, nced 
to be reconciled with one another; moreover, 
they are phrased in absolute terms rather than 
as matters 6f degree, so that in particular situa- 
tions there might be no alternative acts, or sev- 
eral, that satisfied such principles. But as Gc- 


"Christian Bay, The Structure of Freedom (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1958). 

8 Ibid., pp. 83, 88, 95. 

5 Alan Gewirth, “Categorial Consistency in Ethics,” 
Philosophical Quarterly, 17 (October 1967), 289-299, 

š Ibid., p. 292. 
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wirth later elaborates them, they have the char- 
acter of an ethics of maximization: 


The PCC puts a premium on freedom and on mu- 
tual accommodation of wants or purposes; these 
have an obvious application in the socio-political 
sphere as the principles of consent and of common 
good or public interest.” 

In addition, he interprets his ethic in a spirit 
akin to rule-utilitarianism: 

[Alay particular act must be in accord with the 
PCC unless the act is in accord with a specific rule 
which itself is in accord with the PCC.” 

Thus we see in outline another ethical criterion, 
more relational than individualistic in its con- 
cern with equality and consent, emphasizing 
freedom but less concerned with intrapsychic 
freedom than Bay’s ethic. 

The type of comparative argument that I am 
proposing, between “ethical hypotheses” such 
as those sketched, could be expected to have 
several advantages. It would be based, in the 
first place, on moral convictions shared by per- 
sons in various disciplines rather than on the 
narrower framework of any one discipline. It 
might lead to greater consensus through the 
reconciliation of differences among ethical sys- 
tems; but failing this, it would at least clarify 
these differences. Even in this event, the sharp- 
ening of differences might be greatest only for 
hypothetical conflict-situations; the examination 
of actual qr expected choices might reveal that, 
for societies as we know or anticipate them, 
various types of maximization ethics may lead 
to similar designations of right acts or best poli- 
cies. 


Vil. Ethical Theories and Policy Analysis 


We have dealt with some of the foundations 
of policy analysis, not with policy analysis it- 
self. To make recommendations on particular 
policies one must consider specific facts as well 
as valuations, and perhaps assume a more re- 
sponsible and less academic role. He must, in 
other words, traverse Price’s “spectrum from 
truth to power.” Along this spectrum there 
may be different organizations, languages, and 
skills.57 But the academic end of the spectrum, 


* Ibid., p. 297. 

8 Tbid., p. 298. 

m See Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Social Science and the 
Sources of Policy,” P.S., (Summer 1970), 394-309. 
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concerned with “truth,” must include a concern 
with ethical or valuative questions. Such a con- 
cern is necessary even if it does not lead to the 
same degree of disciplinary consensus that is 
possible in assertions about facts. 

I thus propose that another vital element be 
included in the discourse of policy analysis: the 
systematic relation of policies to general ethical 
theories. These ethical theories themselves will 
be tested and criticized in a particular sort of 
regulated communication. 

This element is not entirely new in policy 
analysis, since political theorists throughout his- 
tory have been concerned with policy decisions. 
The study of political philosophy has always 
conduced to a broad perspective on contempo- 
rary problems, by directing attention to major 
valuative issues. It has not, however, always 
been related to research directed at aiding pol- 
icy choices, and the desiderata of earlier politi- 
cal ethics seem not to have been so precisely 
and uniquely stated as to conform to the meta- 
ethical rules I advocate. Whether this is an ad- 
vantage may be debated. Many elements in the 
Western tradition of political thought run 
counter to my proposals—from Aristotle’s ad- 
monition not to try to specify ethical terms too 
precisely, to the tradition of rights that are con- 
sidered to be plural absolutes. My argument 
has derived more from the values of science 
than from that tradition; but it is aimed, of 
course, at remedying a major defect of past ap- 
proaches based on science. 

Regardless of which of these alternatives is 
taken for the promotion of rational ethical dis- 
course—the formalization of “ethical hy- 
potheses” or the careful study of the work of 
major political philosophers—some of the same 
advantages for policy debate will be realized. 
The disparate goals and values sought in partic- 
ular policy studies will be linked together, and 
those who study public policy will acquire spe- 
cial competence in analyzing these interrela- 
tions. This discourse may also aid the coopera- 
tion among academic disciplines that is neces- 
sary for intelligent policy advice on major ques- 
tions. With this stimulation the universities may 
become more nearly mner-directed in their 
work on policy matters, rather than simply 
hired servants of power or passive observers of 
policy formation. 


Theories in Search of a Curve: 


A Contextual Interpretation of Left Vote* 


ADAM PRZEWORSKI AND GLAUCIO A. D. SOARES 
Washington University, St. Louis i 


Electoral behavior in general and Commu- 
nist voting in particular have been subject to 
extensive theoretical and statistical analyses.! 
But while most studies of electoral behavior 


“This article could not have been written without 
the heip of our colleague John D. Sprague whose 
scrutinizing eye and technical skills prevented us 
from several blunders. His criticisms of several drafts 
and his continued encouragement were essential for 
our work and while only we are responsible for what 
follows, he is responsible for the very fact that this 
article was completed. We are indebted to Professor 
Raymond Boudon of the Sorbonne for the initial 
discussions of this topic. 

‘The study of Communist voting can be formu- 
lated at two levels of analysis of which only one will 
be of concern here. Several studies have examined 
the determinants of the aggregate strength of the 
Communist movement under different socio-economic 
conditions. Communist strength has been said to de- 
pend upon the degree of industrialization, upon le- 
gitimacy and efficiency of a government, degree of 
massification of a society, extent of anti-industrial 
sentiments prevailing among the population, and the 
gap between economic and social development. It 
has been frequently suggested that the strength of 
the Communist movement is curvilinearily related to 
the socio-economic factors. Soares hypothesized that 
historically and cross-nationally this relationship may 
well fit a second degree curve. Ulam has observed 
that the reactions to industrial society which generate 
support for radical movements take place during the 
early stages of industrialization. Kornhauser pointed 
out that the discontinuities emerging during the early 
stages of industrialization favor mass politics, Com- 
munism included. Recently, two studies have reached 
the conclusion that the relationship between economic 
development and Communism is curvilinear. Using 
cross-national data, the authors of these studies ob- 
served that the highest degree of Communist support 
occurs at the intermediate stages of economic de- 
velopment. Although these two studies do not agree 
as to exactly when the peak is likely to occur, they 
share the view that in both highly industrial and 
highly traditional societies Communist strength is 
low. However, our concern is strictly limited to the 
explanation of the voting behavior of individuals 
under given socio-economic conditions. We are not 
concerned here with the explanation of the aggregate 
strength of the Communist movement under chang- 
ing conditions. See G. A. D. Soares, “Desenvolvi- 
mento Economico e Radicalismo Politico: O teste 
de uma hipotese (Chile),” America Latina, 5 (1962); 
Adam Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution (New York: 
Random House, 1960); William Kornhauser, The 
Politics of Mass Society (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1960); R. M. Marsh and W. L. Paris 
“Modernization and Communism: A Retest of Lipset’s 
Hypotheses,” American Sociological Review, 30 (1965); 
R. W. Benjamin and J. H. Kautsky, “Communism 
and Economic Development,” this REVIEW, 62 (1968). 
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have dealt with the nature of variables that re- 
late to voting behavior, few have addressed 
themselves to the questions of the form of rela- 
tionships between these variables and the vote. 
In general, these studies implicitly accepted the 
assumption that the relationships are additive 
and thus linear. 

A major break in this tradition was made by 
the study of Soares and Hamblin of the 1952 
vote for Allende in Chile.” In this study, the au- 
thors discovered that a multiplicative regression 
equation better predicts the observed distribu- 
tion than does a linear equation. This finding 
was theoretically interpreted on the basis of a 
psychophysiological theory. The reasoning of 
the authors was the following: (1) the vote for 
Allende in 1952 was aggressive behavior; (2) 
ageression is an involuntary response to alien- 
ation; (3) involuntary responses grow exponen- 
tially as the strength of the stimuli increases 
(Stevens’ law); therefore, (4) the vote for Al- 
lende should be an exponential function of so- 
clo-economic alienation. 

This theory fits the data well, explaining 85 
percent of variance. The authors in their com- 
ments strongly emphasized the importance of 
the proper form of the function used for expla- 
nation. They said: 


Finding the variables which affect the outcome of 
an election is, of course, an important theoretical 
problem but so is the discovery of how the effects 
combine. Suppose that Galileo had erred. In 
his famous law of falling bodies, instead of D= 
AT", suppose he had concluded D = A + T. In 
the latter case, even though all of the correct vari- 
ables have been present ... the theory would have 
been grossly inaccurate, the error variance would 
have been very large.’ 


2Glaucio Soares and Robert L. Hamblin, “Socio- 
Economic Variables and Voting for the Radical Left: 
Chile, 1952,” this Review, 61 (1967). A new study 
by W. D. Burnham and J. D. Sprague follows the 
general problems raised by Soares and Hamblin and 
discusses in gpneral terms the relative merits of the 
linear and, power functions. W. D. Burnham and 
J. D. Sprague, “Additive and Multiplicative Models 
of the Voting Universe: The Case of Pennsylvania, 
1960-68,” this Review, 64 (1970). Voting models 
based on interaction were developed earlier by Ray- 
mond Boudon, L’Analyse Mathématique de Faits So- 
ciaux, (Paris: Pion, 1967), pp. 183-196, and by J. S. 
Coleman, Introduction to Mathematical Sociology 
(New York: Free Press, 1964), Chapter 11, section 5. 

"Soares and Hamblin, op. cit, p. 1064. 
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This is the concern underlying this paper. Al- 
though the questions of substance—finding the 
variables which are relevant—cannot be di- 
vorced from the problems of form, we shali fo- 
cus here on the formal aspects of theories of 
voting. We shall show in particular that a for- 
mal statement of a theory is necessary if a 
choice is to be made among competing theories 
and that the results of testing are highly depen- 
dent upon the ranges of the dependent and the 
independent variables. This paper is predicated 
on the belief that curve fitting is an inconclu- 
sive and often misleading procedure of formu- 
lation of general theories. Explicit and formal 
theories putting equal emphasis on the form as 
on substance are necessary for the derivation of 
general statements concerning voting behavior. 

Since political science suffers a dearth of for- 
mal theories, the results of Soares and Hamblin 
should leave us jubilant. But, as we know, iden- 
tical conclusions can be derived from different 
assumptions and, even worse, true sentences 
can be derived from premises that are false. 
Thus the fact that predictions derived from a 
particular theory fit well the observed distribu- 
tion is not the sole criterion for evaluating the 
overall credibility of this theory. Other theories 
may still provide equally good or even better 
predictions. In this situation, the overall value 
of a theory must be evaluated on the bases of 
other criteria, such as comprehensiveness and 
generality, parsimony, deductive power, and 
particularly, its consonance with other things 
we know about reality.* 

The Lockean assumptions of democratic the- 
ory are clearly at variance with what we know 
about political behavior.5 However, the view 
that voting is not a fully voluntary and autono- 
mous act of an individual is not married to the 
“conditioned stimulus-non-voluntary response” 
law. There are mechanisms which introduce 
determinism into individual behavior other 
than psychophysiological reactions. Particularly 
interesting are those influences which originate 
from the context of social interaction. 

The curvilinear finding of Soares and Ham- 
blin is based on the statistical concept of inter- 
action among variables. The authors treat sev- 
eral variables as indicators of alienation and 
traditionalism, and they find that the effects of 


*For a discussion of some criteria for evaluating 
theories see C. G. Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Ex- 
planation and Other Essays in the Philosophy of 
Science (New York: Free Press, 1965}; see par- 
ticularly the title essay. 

S An excellent discussion of the invalidity of the 
Lockean assumptions is contained in E. H. Carr, 
The New Society (London: Macmillan, 1951). 
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these variables combine interactively in produc- 
ing the effect on left voting. 

Our main hypothesis is formulated in terms 
of interaction among individuals and the effects 
of interaction on the vote. In particular, the 
central subject of our study is the propensity of 
an individual to vote for a party of the left 
given the social context of his interactions. We 
are thus interested in the conditional probabil- 
ity that an individual belonging to a certain 
group behaves in a certain way given the gen- 
eral state of his social environment. What we 
should like to propose is an alternative explana- 
tion of the curvilinear form of the theories of 
voting. We are not arguing at this stage that the 
theories proposed below are better in terms of 
the criteria listed above than the approach of 
Soares and Hamblin. We merely intend to show 
a diametrically different theoretical possibility 
for interpreting this finding. However, since the 
issue is undoubtedly more general than the 
1952 elections in Chile, we will treat both the 
theoretical discussions and the examples more 
broadly. 


I. Class-Consciousness 
The contextual theories which will be dis- 


The literature on what is variously called “struc- 
tural,” “compositional,” or “contextual” effects is 
quite extensive and growing rapidly, but we cannot 
review it here. For general statements of the prob- 
lems of contextual influences see P. L. Kendal and 
B. F. Lazersfeld (eds.), Studies in Scope and Method 
of the ‘American Soldier’ (Glencoe: Free Press, 1955); 
P. M. Blau, “Formal Organizations: Dimensions of 
Analysis,” American Journal of Sociology, 58 (1957); 
and Raymond Boudon, “Prioprietés individuelles et 
prioprietés collectives,” Revue française de sociologie, 
4 (1963). Techniques for identification of contextual 
effects have been developed by J. A. Davis ef al., 
“Technique for Analyzing the Effects of Group Com- 
position,” American Sociological Review, 26 (1961), 
and were further discussed and modified by A. S. 
Tannenbaum and J. G. Bachman, “Structural versus 
Individual Effects,” American Journal of Sociology, 
69 (1964), and by Papani Valkonen, “Individual 
Effects in Ecological Research,” in Mattei Dogan 
and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Quantitative Ecological 
Analysis in the Social Sciences (Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1969). Several other articles in this vol- 
ume also discuss the problem from a theoretical per- 
spective, particularly the articles by Erik Allardt and 
by Erwin Scheuch. Applications of contextual formu- 
lations to the study of political behavior can be found 
in P. H. Ennis, “The Contextual Dimension in Vot- 
ing,” in W. N. McPhee and W. A. Glaser, (eds.) 
Public Opinion and Congressional Elections, (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1962) and in R. D. Putnam, “Politi- 
cal Attitudes and the Local Community,” this Review, 
60 (1966). This list is incomplete and concerns only 
the texts which treat the problem from the theoretical 
rather than from the data analysis point of view. 
Several additional discussions of contextual effects 
can also be found in the literature concerning the 
problem of “ecological inferences.” 
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cussed below take as the crucial independent 
variable the behavior of a particular group in 
the population of an electoral district. These 
theories apply to any group which has some ob- 
jective basis for subjective self-identification 
and which is socially somewhat isolated from 
other groups. Thus, such a group can consist of 
inhabitants of a certain region ( Madrases in In- 
dia), persons of common ethnic origins 
(French Canadians), peasants, ethnic groups in 
American cities, or “small shopkeepers and ar- 
tisans.” Clearly, the basis for self-identification 
is not the same in all these examples. Most im- 
portantly, some of these bases are of a func- 
tional nature and some are of a cultural nature. 
Groups in which members identify themselves 
on functional bases will be termed “classes” (in 
Marxist, not stratificational terms’). We will 
denote the group under consideration in a par- 
ticular investigation as X, and the ratio of 
members of group X to the entire adult popula- 
tion of a particular electoral district i as X;. 

This focus on the behavior of particular 
groups is motivated by the observation that in 
most political systems parties appeal to some 
groups more than to others. We refer to such 
parties as “class parties,” “ethnic parties,” “re- 
gional parties,” or sometimes “protest parties.” 
Let Y be the symbol for the party which directs 
its appeal mainly and nearly exclusively to 
members of group X. Then Y, will represent 
the ratio of votes for party Y to all votes cast in 
a district 1.8 

The most general assumption made here lim- 
its the scope of the contextual theories to such 
situations in which the rate with which the 
members of group X give support to party Y is 
importantly different from the rate with which 
other persons, 1-X, support this party. In other 
words, we assume that if party Y indeed ap- 
peals to and represents the interests of persons 
who are X, we can expect that these persons 
will vote for party Y with a higher propensity 
than members of other groups. We will first 
discuss some theories based exclusively on the 
behavior of persons X and then analyze some 


"According to Dahrendorf, the main difference be- 
tween the stratificational and the Marxist concept of 
class is that the first approach treats classes as char- 
acteristics of continuous distributions while the latter 
views them in nominal terms. We follow here the 
second usage of this concept. See Ralf Dahrendorf, 
Class and Class Conflict in Industrial Society (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1959). 

® Note that one of the simplifying assumptions of 
this theory is that there is only one party which ap- 
peals to the particular group. This theory will not 
explain the distribution of working class vote among 
the reformist Socialist, traditional Communist, and 
revolutionary left wing parties. 
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consequences of the behavior of members o: 


_ other groups. 


While this conceptualization is sufficienth 
general to encompass all groups which satisf: 
the condition of self-identification and isola 
tion, we will think from now on of X as indus- 
trial workers and Y as the party of the left. Ir 
Marxist terms, one can say that voting for the 
left party represents class-based behavior of the 
members of the working class. From the point 
of view of this tradition, we are concerned here 
with a set of persons who share their objec- 
tively defined social situation and thus consti- 
tute a class as an aggregate or a “class-in- 
itself.” To the extent to which members of this 
class support “their” party, this class is a group 
or a “class-in-itself.” Since Marxism contains 2 
theory of the transformation of a class from an 
ageregate to a group or, in other words, a the- 
ory of acquisition of “class-consciousness,” we 
will rely on this body of theory in the subsc- 
quent discussion. Thus, while our conceptuali- 
zation is general, the theory proposed below is 
specific to the working class. 

In the most frequently studied case, it is as- 
sumed that interaction with others has no effect 
on the rate with which a member of the work- 
ing class votes for the left party. Social context 
has no effect on class-consciousness. The rate at 
which workers vote for the left party is the 
same across all districts and independent of the 
interactions taking place within them. As a re- 
sult, the total vote for the left party is predicted 
to increase as a linear function of the propor- 
tion of workers in a given district. This model 
can be represented by the following three equa- 
tions:9 


1.1 Class-consciousness of X = Y' = b, 


1.2. Total vote for Y = Y =a-+ px, 


where a is the vote for party Y in a district 
in which no members of X are present, 


1.3. Extent of class voting = Y./X = p. 


This model is most familiar to students of 
voting behavior and it has been shown in sev- 
eral instances to give a good prediction of the 
vote.?° However, the test to which this model is 
subjected—correlation significantly different 
from zero—is so weak that it is easily passed 
by many competing theories. We will, there- 
fore, propose some models based on alternative 
assumptions concerning interaction and its 


"A mathematically minded reader will recognize Y’ 
as the first derivative of Y with regard to X. 

"G. A. D. Soares, “Desarrollo Economico y Ra- 
dicalismo Politico,” in J. A. Kahl (ed.), La Indus- 
trializacion en America Latina (Mexico, D.F., 1965). 
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effects on class-consciousness. 

However, before we proceed to the discus- 
sion of the contextual models a few comments 
must be made concerning the interpretation of 
the concept of “class-consciousness.” In the lin- 
ear model the rate of change of the left vote is 
equal to the proportion of workers who vote 
for the left party. As the proportion of workers 
grows by a certain amount, the proportion of 
the left vote contributed by the workers grows 
by p times this amount. And for any proportion 
of workers in the population, X, a constant 
proportion of the workers, p, votes for the left 
party. However, this will not always be true. 

If we assume that interaction takes place 
with some significant effects, the rate of change 
of the left vote among workers will not equal 
the proportion of workers who vote left. Thus, 
there are at least two ways in which the con- 
cept of class-consciousness can be interpreted. 
Intuitively, it seems that class-consciousness, as 
the term is used, connotes the extent to which 
the workers vote for the working class party, or 
more exactly, the proportion of the workers 
who vote for this party. But this kind of an in- 
terpretation does not convey two essential fea- 
tures of Marx’s theory. First, this interpretation 
would imply that consciousness of a class is 
simply an aggregate of consciousness of indi- 
viduals. Some individuals are class-conscious— 
they vote for the party of their class—and the 
Class is conscious of itself to the extent to 
which individuals who are conscious frequently 
occur within this class. This seems to be a 
Lockean rather than a Marxian vision of group 
characteristics. For Marx the consciousness of 
an individual is determined by the conscious- 

ess of his class, not vice versa. Secondly, since 
Marx’s theory is thoroughly dynamic, it seems 
more appropriate to treat class consciousness as 
a nascent concept rather than as a characteris- 
tic of a state.1 A class has a high level of con- 
sciousness when it is capable of generating 
class-conscious behavior among newly available 
members. If many workers vote left but the in- 
creases in the proportion of workers result in 
decreased left vote, then the working class is 
not class-conscious. Thus, we choose to treat 
class-consciousness as the rate of change of the 
left vote among workers when new workers ap- 
pear: ` 


1 This discussion of the concept of “class-conscious- 
ness” should not be treated as an attempt to find 
“what Marx really meant.” Arguments about correct 
interpretation can rarely be solved, even after a care- 
ful analysis of the content. The definition introduced 
here is greatly arbitrary, although we hope that it is 
consonant with Marx’s methodology. 
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class change of left vote 
consciousness change of proportion 


r 


of workers 


It should be emphasized that “class-conscious- 
ness” is a theoretical construct and cannot be 
directly observed. Only the proportion of work- 
ers (X) and the proportion of the left vote (Y) 
are directly observable. Class-consciousness is 
inferred on the basis of the particular sets of 
assumptions and the rules of differential calcu- 
lus. Thus defined, class-consciousness is an at- 
tribute of a class, not of individuals within it. 
But the consciousness of a class by definition 
affects the behavior of the individuals and in 
the following text we will sometimes refer to 
individuals as being “class-conscious” or behav- 
ing in a “class-conscious manner.” In this case 
we mean no more than the fact that an individ- 
ual who is a member of X voted for Y or an 
individual who is not an X voted for a party 
other than Y. 

The proportion of the working class which 
votes left is also theoretically interesting, since 
it indicates the implications of different pro- 
cesses through which class-consciousness can 
be acquired. This proportion which, following 
Alford, we will call the “extent of class voting,” 
will be defined as 


left vote contributed 
extent of class vot- by workers 


f ae Se VA. 
ing of individuals proportion of workers al 


While “class-consciousness” is an attribute of a 
class, the “extent of class-voting” is an aggre- 
gate of individual behaviors. Class voting is a 
measure of the frequency with which individu- 
als who belong to a class behave as members of 
this class (in a “class-conscious” manner). 
Class voting depends obviously upon class-con- 
sciousness and the distribution of X. It is, 
therefore, not a construct but an observable pa- 
rameter.!? 


IN, Contextual Interpretations of the Left Vote: 
Behavior of Workers 


People do not live alone, isolated from their 
peers. They interact and communicate. This in- 
teraction modifies individual predispositions 
and results in changes in behavior. This is par- 
ticularly true when a group has an objective ba- 
sis for self-identification and when the interests 


2 Among empirical analyses of class voting see 
R. R. Alford, “Class Voting in the Anglo-American 
Political Systems,” and several other articles in S. M. 
Lipset and Stein Rokkhan (eds.), Party Systems and 
Voter Alignments: Cross-National Perspectives, (New 
York: Free Press, 1967). 
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of this group are contrary to the interests of 
other groups in a society. 

Since membership in group X represents the 
objectively given social situation of an individ- 
ual and since behaving in a way Y indicates his 
consciousness of being a member of group X, a 
theory relating these two variables concerns the 
conditions under which classes acquire con- 
sciousness. According to Marx, two processes 
are crucial for this change: (1) political orga- 
nization of a class by the leadership, (2) devel- 
opment of communication among the members 
of a class. It is crucial that the behavior of the 
members of a class depends upon the relative 
size of this class in the population. The behav- 
ior of an individual is not the same when he is 
one of a few members of a group and when 
this group constitutes a large portion of the 
population. Actually, some Finnish data indi- 
cate that the rate with which the Swedes vote 
for the Swedish People’s Party in the Finnish 
communes is a function of the percentage of 
the Swedes in the commune.13 

In particular, one of Marx’s predictions is 
that the consciousness of the workers will in- 
crease as their relative number in the popula- 
tion increases. This part of Marx’s argument is 
not based directly on the observation of the im- 
portance of interaction among the workers but 
is derived indirectly from the auxiliary theory 
stating that as industrialization proceeds, the 
relative misery of the workers increases, and 
this misery enhances class-consciousness. How- 
ever, the notion that increased numbers give 
the workers a feeling of political strength and 
eventually lead to political organization and po- 
litical communication among the working class 
is a cornerstone of Marx’s argument. 

This simple assumption, stating that the in- 
crease in the proportion of workers in the pop- 
ulation results in the increase of their class-con- 
sciousness, implies that class-consciousness is 
no longer a constant as in model 1, but that 
now it equals 


Y! = 2X, 


where 2p measures the effect of interaction on 
class-consciousness. This assumption is formal- 
ized in terms of 2p rather than p merely for the 
sake of convenience and does not affect the the- 
oretical argument. If class-consciousness grows 
as a linear function of the proportion of work- 
ers, then the total vote for the left party in- 
creases as a quadratic function of X. This 


“Erik Allardt and Periti Pesonnen, “Cleavages in 
Finnish Politics,” in Stein Rokkan and S. M. Lipset, 
op. cit. 
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model can again be represented by three equa- 
tions: 


2.1. Class-consciousness of X = Y" = 2p} 
2.2. Total vote for Y ="Y = pX* + a. 
2.3. Extent of class voting = Y,/X = pX. 


Equation 2.2. partitions the total vote for ¥ 
into two components.‘* The intercept, a, indi- 
cates the proportion of the vote for Y contrib- 
uted by persons other than workers. It is as- 
sumed that this proportion does not depend 
upon the proportion of workers and that non- 
workers do not interact with workers (or that 
interaction has no effect). The term pX? repre- 
sents the vote for Y due to the interaction 
among workers. Since X represents the propor- 
tion of workers, it can be interpreted as a prob- 
ability that a randomly drawn person is a 
worker. Then (X) (X) == X? shows the proba- 
bility of two workers meeting each other under 
the assumption of random mixing. Coefficient p 
can then be interpreted as the probability that 
an encounter between two workers will result 
in an additional vote for the left party. 

However, the size of the working class in it- 
self is less important as a determinant of class- 
consciousness than the proportion of the per- 
sons who already vote left. If contextual effects 
arise out of interaction, it is insufficient to ob- 
serve that class-consciousness changes as the 
proportion of workers changes—that every 
meeting between two workers results in a cer- 
tain number of votes for Y. Changes in class- 
consciousness take place not as a result of an 
encounter between any two workers but as a 
result of an encounter between two persons of 
whom one is a left voter and one is not. Thus, 
the effect of interaction on class-consciousness 
is a function of the proportion of the popula- 
tion already voting left (Y) rather than a direct 
function of the proportion of the working class 
(X). However, changes in the effect of interac- 
tion on class-consciousness occur as the propor- 
tion of working class increases. Thus, they arc 

elative to changes in X. 

In general, social context can influence polit- 
ical behavior in at least two ways. In one case, 
class-consciousness depends upon the concen- 
tration of workers, X. In the other case, class- 


4 Actuatly a part of class consciousness may be 
independent of the social context: it may be a result 
of internalization of norms. The we would have 


Y’ = 2pX +b, 


where b represents the strength of the “core” com- 
ponent of consciousness, and 


Y = pX? + bX -+- a 
This is the general form of the model. 
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consciousness depends upon the concentration 
of left voters in general, Y, or left-voting work- 
ers is particular, Y,. Left vote changes in both 
cases as the concentration of workers changes. 
The amount of the change of left vote depends 
upon the amount of change in the concentra- 
tion of workers (dX). But in the first case the 
change of left vote depends additionally upon 
the proportion of workers at the point when 
change occurs. In the second case, the change 
of left vote depends upon the political condi- 
tions at the moment when the concentration of 
workers changes. This second class of models 
seems particularly apt for the less deterministic 
versions of Marxist theory—those versions 
which recognize that the long-term objective 
conditions (X) define the political situation, 
but the direction and magnitude of political 
change (Y) depend upon the political situa- 
tion of the moment (Y).15 

What we need to identify in order to con- 
struct a model based on the above assumption 
is the effect of an encounter between a Y and a 
non-Y on class consciousness as X changes. 
Equivalently, we can pose the problem as one 
of identifying the probability of an encounter 
between a Y and a non-Y resulting in an addi- 
tional vote for Y as X changes. Since these no- 
tions are quite complex, we must make the 
mathematical apparatus more explicit than we 
have thus far. We are discussing the impact of 
Y on the change in Y, relative to change in X, 
or 


dY 
dX 


where F is not yet a known function of X. 


area. 


It should be emphasized that this is a different 
assumption from the one made above in model 
2, where we assumed that 


7 dY ? 
ea (X), 


and f(X) is a known function, pX?. 


Let us simply assume, as we have done in 
model 2, that the effect of Y grows as Y grows: 


pi dY y 
“ae ee 
Since the only function which satisfies this as- 
sumption is Y = ae”, this model can be repre- 
sented by the following equations: 


*% See in particular Antonio Gramsci, The Modern 
Prince (New York: International Publishers, 1957); 
and If Materialismo Storico e La Filosofia Di Bene- 
detto Croce, (Torino: Einaudi, 1949). 
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3.1. Class-consciousness = Y’ = pae?*, 
3.2. Total vote for Y = Y = aer*, 


1 
3.3. Extent of class voting = (=) ae — J),36 


The probability of conversion upon encounter 
equals pa. Since Y = a when X = 0, a is the 
intercept of the function 3.2, and it represents 
the contribution of non-workers to the total 
vote for party Y. We are assuming here that 
this contribution does not vary from district to 
district and, most importantly, it does not de- 
pend upon the proportion of workers. In other 
words, this model assumes that a certain part of 
non-workers vote for the party of the left but 
that, in general, the non-workers, whether they 
are voters for Y or not, do not interact with 
workers and if they interact with each other, 
this interaction has no effect on their propensity 
to vote for Y. 1 It should be noted that for- 
mally this prediction of the vote for Y may 
yield results similar to the Soares and Hamblin 
model. 

However, it seems too strong to assume that 
the change in the effect of context on class-con- 
sciousness is an increasing function in the en- 
tire range of the variable. This argument can be 
presented in a twofold manner. First, leaders 
will be less motivated to compete for the politi- 
cal support of the members of a class once they 
have the votes necessary to exert political influ- 
ence. The exact proportion of the electorate 
necessary for this purpose will vary from sys- 
tem to system and from situation to situation, 
at times reaching high values. However, at 
some point the returns for the activities of the 
leadership in a particular district will become 
diminishing. At this point the leaders of the 
party will either scale down their exhortations 
or re-allocate their efforts to a different district. 
Secondly, the effectiveness of the interaction 
between the left voters and the persons recruit- 
able to left voting will diminish as the propor- 
tion of the left voters increases, because it will 
be more likely that a random encounter will 
put face to face a pair of persons who are al- 
ready voting for Y and thus no additional per- 
sons will become converted. These conditions 


18 Since Y, Y — (Contribution of non-workers) 
— ae?! — ae? — a (et. 1). 

11 However, note that even this simple model has 
one non-intuitive consequence. Class-consciousness 
depends upon a, the extent to which others vote for 
the left party when no workers are present. This 
model implies that, with p given, the effectiveness of 
interaction is higher in a congenial atmosphere in 
which non-workers tend to vote for the left party. 
This consequence is contrary to the situations con- 
tained in the Marxist model discussed below. 
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of the contextual theory are similar to the mod- 
els of epidemic diffusion.1§ 

If we add the assumption of decreasing 
effects of interaction to model 3, the changes in 
left voting will depend not only upon the 
proportion already voting for Y, but also upon 
the proportion of not yet voting left and the 
limit to the vote for Y. These assumptions can 
be formally represented in several ways and 
since different formal representations have sub- 
stantive meaning it is important to discuss their 
implications. 

Let us first assume that for reasons to be dis- 
cussed later a certain part of the working class 
will never vote for the left party. Even in a 
population composed exclusively of workers, 
some members of group X will not vote for 
party Y. This assumption introduces the limit 
of left vote, c, which is reached technically as 
X approaches infinity.?° 

Under this assumption, the population of a 
given district can be partitioned into those who 
already vote for Y and those who do not. Then, 
under the assumption of random mixing, the 
probability of an encounter between a left voter 
and a person not voting left but potentially re- 
cruitable is given by Y(c-Y). But again not all 
of the encounters will be effective in recruiting 
additional voters. Let the probability of conver- 
sion upon encounter be p/c: the lower the 
available pool of recruits, the more effective the 
encounters. Then, the probability of recruiting 
an additional voter will be given by 


$ 


4.1. Y’ =— Y(c — Y). 
c 


In order to determine what prediction con- 
cerning the total vote is implied by this assump- 
tion, we must find a function which satisfies the 
above equality. This function is given by?? 


8 See D. J. Bartholomew, Stochastic Models for 
Social Processes (New York: Wiley, 1967), Chapter 8. 

1! This interpretation of c makes it theoretically 
awkward. Clearly, values of c >> 1.00 must be re- 
jected on a priori grounds. But also rejected should 
be those models which do not exhibit limiting be- 
havior in the 0 < X <1 interval, In such cases the 
exponential rather than the logistic model is appro- 
priate. 

2 īt must be noted that the p which appears in 
the models in which class-consciousness, Y!, depends 
upon Y cannot be interpreted as a probability in its 
original form. This is due to the fact that we are 
operating on proportions rather than on the absolute 
numbers. Strictly speaking we should have written, 
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Graphical analysis may be helpful in undei- 
standing the model. Wher the proportion cf 
workers grows from zero, class-consciousnec: 
changes at an accelerating pace originating at 
zero and reaching cp/4 when X = in a/(p). 
After this point the effect of increases in th: 
proportion of workers on class-consciousnes ; 
diminishes, finally dropping to zero. 


4,2. Y = a,c, p >O. 


y? 


ep/4 
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Figure 1 
When no workers are present in a given dis- 
trict the left vote is contributed by others and 
its amount is given by c/(1-+-a). When workers 


appear, the “logistic” curve generated by func- 
tion 4.1. (a) grows relatively slowly in the ini- 
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Figure 2 


Thus, if p is to be interpreted as a probability its 
value must be 100 times lower than the estimated 
value of this parameter. 

The mathematical treatment of the logistic function 
is based on Tadeusz Czechowski, Rachunek roznic- 
zkowy i calkowy, (PWN, Waraszawa, 1966). The 
solution of the equation 4.1. in terms of 4.2. is given 
by R. G. D. Allen, Mathematical Analysis for Econo- 
mists (London: Macmillan, 1962), p. 419, example 3. 
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tial segment of the values of X, (b) grows at a 
faster pace in the middle range of X, and (c) 
levels off in the final segment. 

If we think again of the vote of non-workers 
as constant, then their contribution will be 
given by the value of the intercept. Under this 
interpretation, the extent of class voting of the 
workers is given by 

1 cali — eX 
Pre Bo n E 
X (1+ a(i + ee?*) 

These three elementary models illustrate 
some of the theoretical concerns which can be 
studied on the hypothesis that social context in 
different ways influences individual behavior. 
The above models are based on the common 
assumption that interaction takes place as the 
social context changes, but they distinguish be- 
tween changes in left voting dependent upon 
the distribution of group membership and the 
distribution of political behavior. 


Hit. Behavior of “Others” and 
Its Consequences 


So far we have been concerned exclusively 
with the behavior of workers and the effects of 
interaction among them on the total vote for 
the left party. Even in the models based on in- 
teraction between voters for Y and those who 
do not vote for Y, we have assumed that only 
the workers interact and that the contribution 
of nonworkers to the vote for the left party is 
constant. Below we will suggest some models 
involving the behavior of persons other than 
workers. 

In the linear case, when no contextual effects 
are operative, the vote for the left party can be 
simply represented as the sum of the propor- 
tion contributed by workers and by others:?? 


VY = .X + pie(l — X). 


This model is identifiable since after regrouping 
we obtain 


y = X (pz S prs) A Pir 


where P,_, gives the intercept. It should be noted 
that now we are concerned with class-conscious- 
ness of two classes. Class-consciousness of the 
workers is represented by the rate of change of 


2 This model is based on Boudon, op. cit, pp. 
183-184, Boudon’s text, to which we have repeatedly 
referred here, is fascinating both in its theoretical rich- 
ness and its treatment of logical conditions imposed 
on a theory. However, Boudon’s method of develop- 
ing the contextual models is based on direct sub- 
stitution of a contextual hypothesis in place of the 
repression coefficient in a linear model. This method 
yields results identical to ours when the effect of 
context is made dependent upon X but cannot be 
used to treat hypotheses of dependence upon Y. 
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the left vote contributed by the workers. Let 
Y, represent the part of the vote for the left 
party contributed by the workers. Then, Y’, 
which in this case equals p, indicates the class- 
consciousness of the workers. Class-conscious- 
ness of others is represented by the propensity 
with which they vote for parties other than Y, 
the party of the left. If Y,., represents the 
share of the vote for the left party contributed 
by non-workers, then (1-Y^i-x) indicates the 
class-consciousness of non-workers, In other 
words, if Y’,., represents the propensity of non- 
workers to vote for the left party, then the 
complement of this propensity represents their 
class-consciousness, 

The linear model can again be represented 
by the three equations: 


Effect of the 
proportion of 


or 
beak 


workers on 
the votefor Y=Y’=p,—7n1-2, 

5.2. Total vote for Y= Y= (p.—pi_2)X + p12. 
Extent of 

5.3. workers’ class 


voting = Y,/X =p. 


Since now we have two groups which may be 
involved in interactions, it is possible for four 
types of encounters to take place: 

(1) an encounter of a worker with a 

worker, (X) (X); 

(2) an encounter of a worker with a non- 

worker, (X) (1-X); 

(3) an encounter of a non-worker with a 

worker, (1-X) (X); 

(4) an encounter between two non-workers, 

(1-X) (1-X). 

If we assume random mixing, i.e., that the 
probability of an encounter between any two 
persons is equally likely, regardless whether 
one is a worker or not, then the probabilities of 
the specific kinds of encounters will be given by 
the respective products of the proportions of 
the workers and non-workers in the population 
of a given district. Thus, for example, the prob- 
ability of an encounter between two workers in 
a district in which the proportion of the work- 
ers in the population equals X is given by X2. 

However, in order to determine the probabil- 
ity of a vote for the left party in a given dis- 
trict, it is not sufficient to specify the nature 
and the probabilities of interactions. It is also 
necessary to determine what happens upon an 
encounter of a given nature, i.e., what is the 
probability of an encounter between two given 
persons producing an additional vote for the 
left party. Since this probability is independent 
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of the probability of an encounter, it follows 
that the total vote for Y will be a sum of prod- 
ucts representing the probabilities of particular 
types of encounters and their effects for the 
vote for the left party. For example, if we as- 
sume that the only relevant type of interaction 
is the encounters between workers and non- 
workers and that every time such an encounter 
takes place the vote for Y will be increased by 
p,0 <p < 1, then the probability of a vote for 
Y will be given by 


where X(1-X) is the probability of an encoun- 
ter between an X and a non-X, and p is the 
probability of conversion to voting for Y upon 
encounter. 

It is obvious, however, that the interactions 
necd not be restricted to any of the above types 
at a particular point of time. It is likely that 
several kinds of interactions take place simulta- 
neously. Even if we assume that there is no 
need to distinguish between interactions X(1- 
X) and (1-X)X, it will still be possible for six 
types of interactions to take place, two persons 
at a time: 

(1) (X) (X), 

(2) (X) (1-X), 

(3) (1-X) (1-X) 

(4) (X) (X) + (X) (1-X), 

(5) (X) (G-X) + (1-X) (1-X), 

(6) (X) (X) + X(1-X) + (1-X) (1-X). 
In the preceding section we studied some of the 
interactions of type (1). In this section we shall 
focus on the interactions of types (2) and (4). 
Interactions of type (6) have been studied by 
Coleman.?? 

Even these six types do not exhaust, how- 
ever, all of the possible types of interactions 
that may occur within a district. Societies are 
indeed complex. First, it is too restrictive to as- 
sume that all encounters take place between 
two persons. There may be other encounters, 
involving 3, 4,...,N persons. They are obvi- 
ously less likely but they may be more convinc- 
ing. For example, let us assume that the rate of 
change of the left vote changes as a function of 
the encounters between workers and non-work- 
ers: 


6.1. Y = pX(1 — X). 


in other words, every time two persons, of 
whom one is a worker and one is not, meet, the 
rate of change of the left vote changes by p. 
Then the total vote for Y will equal: 


62, YapX*—pX33 =i yi X2(1—X). 


“J. $. Coleman, op. cit, Chap. 16. 
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In other words, the probability of a vote going 
to the left party is a sum of the probability of 
an encounter between two workers resulting in 
p/6 votes for Y, and the probability of an en- 
counter among two workérs and one non- 
worker resulting in p/3 votes: for Y. Clearly, 
an encounter between two workers (X+) is 
more likely than an encounter betwecn two 
workers and a non-worker, X?(1-X), but the 
effect of the latter encounter on the vote for Y 
is greater. This model is worth noting, since it 
gives predictions formally very similar to model 
4. 

One further complication of the patterns of 
interactions is necessary. Thus far we have fo- 
cused on the interactions among persons de- 
fined with regard to their class status. But inter- 
esting kinds of interactions take place, as we 
have seen previously, between those who are al- 
ready prone to vote for the left party and those 
who are not yet prone to do so. The probability 
of an encounter of such a nature is, of course, 
Y(1-Y). 

Since we are not concerned with the effects 
of interaction in general, but only in those in- 
eractions which affect the vote for the left 
party, we shall study below only two theories, 
chosen on the basis of their theoretical rele- 
vance to the explanation of left voting. 

Two competitive theories will be developed 
based on different hypotheses concerning rela- 
tions between classes. A theory based on ortho- 
dox Marxist assumptions would postulate that 
as the extent of class-consciousness increases 
among workers, class-consciousness will also 
increase among non-workers, leading to the po- 
larization of the political system along class 
lines. According to model 2, class-conscious- 
ness of the workers grew as a linear function of 
the proportion of workers. Let us retain this as- 
sumption adding a new parameter, c. It should 
be remembered that, according to Marx, class- 
consciousness of the workers grows as a result 
of class-conflict, which in turn increases as the 
proportion of workers increases. Let us tempo- 
rarily introduce a variable representing the in- 
tensity of class-conflict, C. Then, we can as- 
sume that the extent of class-conflict is a linear 
function of the proportion of workers: 


š C = cX, 


where c is the rate of change of class-conflict as 
the proportion of workers increases. 

In order to determine the behavior of non- 
workers, we must first ask what would be their 
class-consciousness in a district in which there 
are no workers. We will assume that if there 
are no workers in a given district, the left party 
will not be present. But we will still assume that 
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some of the non-workers are prone to vote for 
the party of the left, had such a party competed 
in the elections. Thus the propensity of the 
non-workers to vote for the party of the left in 
a district with no workers is a hypothetical con- 
struct but not a. vacuous one—there are some 
persons who would have voted for this party 
had it been present. For the sake of conve- 
nience we will express the propensity of non- 
workers to vote for the left party in a district in 
which there are no workers as a multiple of p. 
Then, 


Y'\_x = af, when X =0, O<¢e¢<1. 


‘The parameter a indicates what is the state of 
class-consciousness of non-workers before 
workers are present in a given district. If a 
equals zero, none of the non-workers are prone 
to vote for the left party—they are already per- 
fectly class-conscious. If a equals 1, then the 
non-workers totally lack class-consciousness, 
since they are prone to vote for the left party 
with the same rate as the workers in a district 
composed exclusively of workers. 

Since class-consciousness of the non-workers 
increases as class-consciousness of workers in- 
creases, the non-workers become less prone to 
vote for the left party. Thus, 


Y’, x = ap — aY’, = ap — a(2pX + o). 


The rate of change of the total vote for the 
left party equals, therefore. 


TZ. Y'=Y's +Y’ =X (1—a) +e(1—a) +ap. 


We can now determine the total vote for the 
left party under the assumptions that interac- 
tion among workers increases their class-con- 
sciousness, that the propensity of non-workers 
to vote for the left party decreases as class-con- 
sciousness of the workers increases, and that 
both of these processes are accelerated by the 
growth of class-conflict. 


Y = pX?(1 — a) + X[c(1 — a) + ap] 


RA aeaaeae 
= pX? + apX(1 — X) + c(1 — a) X. 
where 
PX: is the part of the vote for the left 


party resulting from the encounters 
between workers, effective with the 
probability p; . 

apX(i—X) is the part of the vote resulting from 
the encounters between workers 
and non-workers, where the effec- 
tiveness of these encounters de- 
pends upon the original propensity 
of the non-workers to vote for the 
left party; 
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c(1—a)X is the part of the vote resulting 
from the increase in the class- 
consciousness of the workers (X) 
due to class-conflict. 


It seems particularly interesting to compare 
the results of this theory with the results of the 
theory in which the contribution of non-work~ 
ers was treated as a constant and no class-con- 
flict was present (model 2). Specifically, let us 
compare the vote for the left party in the dis- 
tricts composed exclusively of workers. When 
non-workers were not involved in interactions, 
then the proportion of workers voting for the 
left party equaled p, when X = 1. (Since Y = 
pX?). But now the proportion of the workers 
voting for the left party equals (p + c(1-a)), 
when X = 1. The proportion of the left vote 
due to interaction among workers equals p, the 
proportion contributed by interactions between 
workers and non-workers equals zero (since 
there are no non-workers), but an additional 
proportion of the working class votes for the 
leit party as the result of experiences stemming 
from the presence of class-conflict in the so- 
ciety. This proportion equals c({1-a), where c 
is a rate of increase of class-conflict and a indi- 
cates how much resistance the workers en- 
countered from the non-workers as the pro- 
portion of workers increased. Thus, this model 
seems to represent accurately Marx’s theoreti- 
cal hypotheses.” 


Y 





0 x 
Figure 3 


This model greatly oversimplifies Marx’s theory. 
We are merely attempting to represent formally the 
situation concerning the influence of class conflict 
on class consciousness. However, the assumption that 
class conflict is linear on the proportion of workers 
represents at best a Marxist theory in its crudest 
formulations. Marxist theory of class consciousness 
is so complex that even a half-way attempt to for- 
malize it would greatly exceed the limitations of 
space, not to speak of mathematics which we know. 
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A theory competing with the Marxist model 
constructed above would assume that as the ex- 
tent of class voting increases among the work- 
ing class, persons other than workers are more 
likely to vote for the working class party. In- 
deed, this is what actually seems to have hap- 
pened in several countries. As the workers be- 
came more class-conscious, other persons be- 
gan to vote for the growing party of the left.*4 
These changes in the class composition of radi- 
cal left parties increased their electoral strength 
and the chances of winning, thereby influencing 
the leadership and forcing them to take into 
consideration the views of non-workers. As a 
result, the working class parties broadened their 
appeal from narrowly based revolutionary to 
broadly based reformist movements. But as this 
change took place, it often happened that a 
wing of the left party or another political orga- 
nization established itself independently, nar- 
rowing its appeal to workers and adopting a 
more purist revolutionary position. Thus while 
a part of the non-workers joined the left party, 
some of the workers left this party moving fur- 
ther left. As a result, the reformist left party 
established a heterogeneous social base and 
ceased to grow systematically in electoral 
strength. This cycle seems to have character- 
ized several Communist parties in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the birth of intransigent revolutionary 
organizations, such as the MIR. 

The assumptions of the “reformist” theory 
can be represented formally in several ways. 
Model 6 discussed above represents these as- 
sumptions, since it states that the vote for the 
left party increases as the result of encounters 
between workers and non-workers, and particu- 
larly, that left vote arises from interaction 
among workers and from interaction between 
workers and non-workers. This model exhibits 
limiting behavior in the O < V < 1 interval, 
but this limiting behavior is due to the fact that 
the contribution of non-workers decreases as 
the proportion of workers increases. Thus this 
model does not represent the fact that the work- 
ers themselves are less likely to vote for the left 
party when non-workers vote for it. 

The reformist theory assumes that the rate of 
change of the left vote among workers in- 
creases proportionately to the proportion of 
workers but decreases as non-workers vote for 
the left party. Formally, we assume that 


Fa = 2pxX g OY inas 
where Y’, represents the rate of change of left 


^ See, for example, Rokkan’s data on class voting 
in Norway. Stein Rokkan, “Geography, Religion, and 
Social Class: Crosscutting Cleavages in Norwegian 
Politics,” in Lipset and Rokkan, op. cit, pp. 430-431. 
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vote among workers, 

2p indicates the importance of the interac - 
tion among workers for the rate o 
change of their vote, 

a shows the extent to-which the rate o° 
change of workers’ vote for the lef 
party decreases as the result of non-work - 
ers’ vote for this party, 

Yı-x is the vote for the left party which i: 
contributed by non-workers. Let us now assume 
that the non-workers’ vote for the left party 
also changes proportionately to the proportior 
of workers: 

i i ig = bX . 


Then the total vote of non-workers for the left 
party equals 


Fıs = bX?/2. 


After substitution the rate of change of work- 
ers’ vote can be defined as 


Y’, = 2pX — abX?/2 


The total rate of change of the left vote is given 
by 


P = Fa T em 
= 2pX ~ abX?/2 + bX. 


Then, the total vote for the left party is the 
following function of the proportion of work- 
ers: 


Y = pX? — abX?/6 + bX2/2 


bx? 
= pX*-+—- (1 — aX/3). 


However, the behavior of this function in the 
interval 0 < X < 1 does not correspond to the 
patterns which we are trying to reconstruct, 
since the rate of change of the left vote will 
begin to decrease only after X > 1-—a value 
undefined in our theory. Clearly, the reason 
why this model yields unreasonable results is 
the assumption concerning the rate of change 
of the left vote among non-workers. 

The reformist theory must be based on the 
assumption that the rate of change of the left 
vote among non-workers depends directly upon 
the proportion of the vote given to the left 
party, not upon the proportion of workers. 
While we should retain the assumption con- 
cerning the rate of change of the left vote 
among workers, the assumptions concerning 
the rate of change of the vote of non-workers 
must be formulated as 


i oom a= bY. 


Thus, a theory predicting increasing hetero- 
geneity of the social base of left parties and at- 
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tempting to portray the gradual evolution of 
the left parties from narrowly based revolution- 
ary to broadly based reformist movements must 
be based on the following assumptions: 

(1) the rate of change of the left vote 
among workers is proportional to the propor- 
tion of workers, and it depends negatively upon 
the proportion of the left vote contributed by 
the non-workers; 

(2) the rate of change of the left vote 
among non-workers depends upon the propor- 
tion of the total vote given to the left party; 

(3) when the left party achieves a certain 
degree of heterogeneity in its social base, it 
ceases to grow. 

In other words, we are hypothesizing that 
workers vote for the left party as their propor- 
tion increases, that non-workers join the party 
which grows in electoral strength, and that 
workers leave the left party as its social base 
becomes heterogeneous. 

These assumptions seem very simple. But 
their consequences are so complex that a for- 
mal treatment of this model would require an 
amount of space exceeding the limits of this pa- 
per. We will not provide an explicit solution to 
this model but merely sketch some aspects of 
the desired results.” 

The consequences of the “reformist” theory 


Y 


X 
Figure 4 


%In order to obtain an explicit solution for Y, 
one must solve two first order differential equations 
given by the hypotheses concerning the rates of 
change of left vote among workers and non-workers: 


(1) Vi, =2pX aF 
(2) Ys = bY, 


Since Y is unknown, the solution becomes very com- 
plex. Generally, it seems that the way to proceed 
is to formulate a second order differential equation 
for Y’ ^x and then work backwards by substitutions. 
However, we have not attempted to obtain the exact 
solution, and the results discussed here are purely 
intuitive, 
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can be best portrayed diagramatically. Figure 4 
presents the left vote as the function of the pro- 
portion of workers. As we see, the left vote 
grows in the initial range of the independent 
variable. Subsequently, it decreases slightly and 
oscillates around a constant value. Actually, 
some oscillations will be present throughout the 
entire range of the independent variable. One of 
the desired results is that when Y reaches the sta- 
tionary value, the ratio of the left vote contrib- 
uted by workers to the vote contributed by 
non-workers reaches a constant and also re- 
mains at this value. Thus, when Y = Y*, 


Y/Y = I. 


Particularly interesting is the value of X for 
which the proportion of workers voting for the 
left party is equal to the proportion of non- 
workers voting for this party: 


F/X = ¥i./4 — 2). 


When this tautology is true we reach the realm 
of “classless politics,” “end of ideology,” or 
whatever else one chooses to call it. For ex- 
ample, if the stationary value of the left vote 
equals .40, and the ratio of Y,/Y,_, equals 3, 
then the social base of the left party will be- 
come perfectly heterogeneous when X = .75. 
Figure 4a illustrates some data which behave 
in accordance with this model when studied 
with respect to time. 


IV. Some Theoretical Implications of the 
Contextual Models 


As we have seen above, the contextual mod- 
els provide predictions concerning the total 
vote for the left party, the vote for this party 
among members of X, and the extent of class 
voting. However, these are not the only results 
of theoretical interest. 

Let us first study a function Y* such that Y* 
is the value of Y when X = 1.00. This value 
shows what the vote for party Y would be if 
the voting population of a district was com- 
posed exclusively of workers. For most models 
it indicates, therefore, the maximal proportion 
of vote which can be obtained by the left party 
in a given political system. This function is of 
general interest and can be studied for several 
theories. If the value of Y* is lower than 1.00, 
it is clear that some factors other than class 
membership operate to impose restrictions on 
class-conscious behavior. This value indicates, 
therefore, the influence of cultural factors on 
the voting behavior of the working class. The 
meaning of Y* casts some light on the interpre- 
tation of “determinism” of Marxist theory. 

It has been stated frequently that cultural 
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factors, underestimated in Marx’s theory, im- 
pose a limit on the class-consciousness of the 
workers. As Dogan shows, it is highly unlikely 
that an uneducated working class widow will 
ever vote for the French Communist Party— 
the influence of the Church mediated by the so- 
cial environment makes this virtually impossi- 
ble.2° Several other cultural influences operate 
against behaving on a class basis, to cite the 
“deferential” origin of the working class con- 
servatism in Great Britain®’ or caste identifica- 
tion in India. The discovery of the fact that not 
all workers vote for the left parties is so startling 
for some authors that they are led to the rejec- 
tion of the class approach.2® Indeed, not all 
workers vote as members of the working class. 
Jn most Western European countries this pro- 
portion varies between “only” 66 and 80 per- 
cent. But, first, no theory will explain all behav- 
iors. A good theory merely provides a gain in 
information, and class theories do explain vari- 
ance. And, more importantly, the relevant ag- 
gregate test of Marx’s premises is not the aver- 
age extent of class voting but the maximum of 
the function Y,/X. 

Sartori, utterly convinced that he is develop- 
ing an alternative theory, rediscovers Marx’s 
own hypotheses. Political organization of the 
class and communication among members pre- 
cede, according to Marx (and Sartori), the 
class-conscious behavior of the workers. Precise- 
ly for this reason, the hypothesis that workers 
will vote for “their” party is for Marx condition- 
al upon the political development of the working 
class. If Marx believed that workers would vote 
for the left partics regardless of their class situ- 
ation, there would be no need for the theory of 
the dynamics of class-conflict and class-con- 
sciousness. But this theory was developed pre- 
cisely to delimit the conditions under which 
workers will become class-conscious and will 
vote for the left parties. 

Thus the distinction between the average 
extent of class voting and the maximal extent 
of class voting is of major importance for 
understanding the approach to voting behavior 
derived from Marx’s theory. The working class 
achieves the fullest degree of political develop- 
ment as a class when the maximal proportion 

** Mattei Dogan, “Political Cleavage and Social 
Stratification in France and Italy,” in Rokkan and 
Lipset, op. cit. 

“T Robert T. McKenzie and Allan Silver, “The Deli- 
cate Experiment: Industralism, Conservatism, and 
Working Class Tories in England,” in Rokkan and 
Lipset, op. cit. 

3 Giovanni Sartori, “The Sociology cf Parties, A 
Critical Review,” in Party Systems, Party Organiza- 


tions, and the Politics of New Masses (Berlin: Com- 
mittee on Political Sociology of the LS.A., 1968). 
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of workers votes for the working class parties. 
In theories other than the logistic and the r» 
formist models the function Y(X)/X will reach 
maximum (in the O < X < 1 interval), wher 
X = 1.00 (see Table 1). In the logistic mode! 
the proportion of workers who vote for thz 
party of the left will reach maximum whei 
X = (In a/p). 

Since the maximum of the function Y(X), 
X may not be observable in a particular coun 
try if the range of the observable values of X is. 
limited, determination of the exact form of thi: 
function is of crucial importance. But once this 
function is identified, the maximum can be de- 
termined, and it is possible to state what the cx- 
tent of class voting would be in a given political 
system, if the working class achieved the maxi- 
mal level of political development as a class. 
And if this maximal level is not higher than the 
levels predicted by other social cleavages, then 
Marx’s theory indeed does not provide a satis- 
factory explanation of the voting behavior. 

The maximal value of Y(X) and the value 
of YCX) when X = 1.00 are structural condi- 
tions of a given socio-political system. Even if 
the mechanisms by which a member of the 
working class is determined to vote for the left 
party are invariant from system to system, the 
aggregate vote for party Y will depend upon 
(1) the total size and the distribution of the 
working class in the population, and (2) the 
maximum of the function relating membership 
in group X to vote for party Y. Thus, from the 
descriptive point of view, a social system can 
be characterized by (1) its social structure— 
especially the distribution of the working class, 
and (2) an element of its culture—the maxi- 
mal extent of class voting by the working class. 
Both the distribution of the population into 
groups and the maximum value of class voting 
constitute structural characteristics in the sense 
that they determine in a manner stable over 
long periods of time the aggregate parameters 
of the social processes taking place within a 
systent. 

The theory proposed here is described as 
“contextual” since the social context of individ- 
ual interactions is treated as the determinant of 
individual behavior. The importance of this 
context is indicated by the value of the coeffi- 
cient p. Actually, within the general class of 
contextual models p can be viewed as the prob- 
ability that a random encounter will result in 
persuasion of an individual toward class-con- 
sciousness. Thus one interesting consequence of 
this theory concerns the meaning of class-con- 
sciousness, Soares and Hamblin strongly em- 
phasized the deterministic, “involuntary” na- 
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ture of the voting decisions, rejecting the Lock- 
ean assumptions of rationality and free choice. 
The contextual theories do not treat the vote as 
an “involuntary response” to a set of stimuli 
nor as an autonomous choice as an individual, 
but as an expressfon of consciousness of a class. 
It is apparent from our interpretation that con- 
sciousness of a class does not presuppose con- 
sciousness of individual members of that class. 
The vote is determined by the given socio-eco- 
nomic situation of an individual and to this ex- 
tent by his perception of his interests. But it is 
also determined by the extent to which an indi- 
vidual is influenced by the interaction with 
other members of his class. The decision of an 
individual is not autonomous—it is not made 
individually. Thus, classes may behave in a way 
which can be called class conscious by objec- 
tive standards even when individual members 
are not class conscious. Indeed, to the extent to 
which p is high and the voting curve deviates 
from a straight line, the contextual influences 
operate on the individual behavior, and there is 
a discrepancy between individual and group be- 
havior. 


V. Explanation of the Left Vote 
in Chile in 1952 

In order to provide some empirical meaning 
to the abstract discussion of the preceding sec- 
tions, let us return to the vote for Allende in 
1952. As we remember, the involuntary re- 
sponse theory of Soares and Hamblin interprets 
this vote as a result of alienation, while contex- 
tual theories treat it as an expression of class- 
consciousness of the working class. The invol- 
untary response theory explains 85% variance 
using six variables representing the stimuli. The 
linear prediction in which the vote for Allende 
is regressed on the proportion of the population 
in industry and mining explains 39% of vari- 
ance. Among the contextual theories the logis- 
tic (4) and the cubic (6) models best fit the 
data. We will compare the exponential predic- 
tion of Soares and Hamblin with the logistic 
model derived from contextual assumptions. 

The logistic prediction explains 45% of vari- 
ance of the vote for Allende when this vote is 
analyzed as the function of the proportion of 
the population in mining and industry.?° Thus 
the logistic model fares slightly better than the 
linear model but not as well as the multiplica- 
tive model based on six predictors. However, 
this comparison becomes much more suppor- 


2 Note that the proportion of the labor force in 
industry and mining is treated as a measure of the 
relative size of the working class, not as an indicator 
of the level of development, as in the Soares and Ham- 
blin analysis. 
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tive of the logistic model after one examines 
the scatter diagram. 

It is apparent upon inspection that two ob- 
servations, the mining provinces of Arauco and 
Atacama, greatly deviate from the predictions 
based on any univariate theory. Whether one 
attempts to fit a linear, an exponential, or a lo- 
gistic function of the population in mining and 
industry, these two observations do not fit the 
prediction. One strategy which can be used in 
this case is to keep adding new variables until 
the two deviant cases also become explained. 
This strategy has obviously been followed by 
Soares and Hamblin and is generally followed 
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in multiple regression approaches. However, 
the alternative strategy is to eliminate the devi- 
ant cases from the domain of the theory. One 
may, and one should, speculate why these two 
observations behave in a manner highly differ- 
ent from the other 23 cases.°° But it seems 
quite clear that a highly parsimonious theory is 
sufficient to explain the majority of the cases 
and that as many as five variables must be 
added to explain the two additional observa- 
tions. Whatever is the theory explaining the 23 
observations, this theory does not apply to 
Arauco and Atacama. Indeed, if the vote for 
Allende was an involuntary response to socio- 
economic stimuli, it was clearly either a differ- 
ent response to stimuli, or a response to differ- 
ent stimuli, in these two provinces than in the 
majority of the provinces. 

Once these two cases are eliminated, the con- 
textual theory explains 86% of variance with 
one independent variable." Moreover, the dia- 
gram indicates that the limiting behavior is 
present, and actually the limit is very low. The 
percentage of the vote for Allende tends to 10 
until the percentage of workers reaches 36. 
Subsequently it fails to increase. 

This evidence is obviously insufficient to 
make any choice between the two theories since 
the number of observations and the range of 
the independent variable are greatly limited. In- 
deed, even a straight line gives a good predic- 


=æ Arauco is the center of the Chilean coal mining 
and has long traditions of left-wing radicalism. Ata- 
cama is a province dominated by copper mining. Both 
Arauco and Atacama have an exceedingly high per- 
centage of trade union members among the working 
class, but it seems that the influence of the unions 
operates in different directions in these two provinces. 
We suspect that different unions operate in the two 
provinces, bu we do not have this information. 

* The logistic curve was fitted by an iterative pro- 
cedure and thus the solution obtained may not be 
optimal. An analytical procedure for estimation is dis- 
cussed in J. Johnston, Econometric Methods (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 49-50, and in G. Tint- 
ner, Econometrics (New York: Wiley, 1965), pp. 
208-211. 
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tion of the vote. All one can say at this mome 1- 
is that several theories explain this vote well. 

In order to portray a situation which wou < 
well exhibit the characteristics of the logist +. 
curve, we have searched for sets of data whic! 
contain an extensive range of the independe'. 
variable. Unfortunately, the level of aggreg’. 
tion of most easily available data is so high th: í 
the percentages of workers in the population c! 
a district do not show much variation. The bes: 
set of data which we found is the vote for th: 
Socialist Party in Stockholm in 1932.3? Th: 
vote is given for precincts, and a wide range c` 
the independent variable is present. The curv: 
displays the characteristics predicted by the lc- 
gistic and the cubic models. Most importantly, 
even though the number of observations in th: 
upper range of X is still insufficient, the limit: 
ing behavior can be observed when the inde- 
pendent variable reaches .80. The critical point. 
at which the curve begins to rise at a lowe: 
pace, can also be observed after the value oi 
the independent variable reaches .50. 

Clearly, these data do not permit us tc 
choose either between the involuntary response 
theory and the contextual theory or among the 
contextual theories. Only after several sets of 
data containing a wide range of variation are 
examined, will an evaluation of particular theo- 
ries of left vote become feasible. However, 
evaluation of theories involves several problems 
of a general nature which need to bë discusszd 
at this point. 


VI. Theories and Data 


Including the “involuntary response” thcory 
and varying the assumptions about the patterns 
and the effects of interaction, we obtained as 
the result nine theories explaining the vote for 
the left party. These theories are summarized 
briefly in Table 1. 

The results of testing these theories will obvi- 


2 Herbert Tingsten, Political Behavior (Totawa, N.J.: 
The Bedminister Press, 1963), pp. 178-179. 
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Table 1. Nine Theories of Left Vote 
Assumptions General Prediction | Extent of Class Voting 


0. Effects of variables combine interactively in invoking 





involuntary responses Y =a X mX concepts not relevant 
1. Constant propensity of voting for Y among X, no inter- i 

action effects Y=a+pX p 
2. Interaction effective at a rate proportional to the propor- 

tion of workers, only among X Y=a+pX? pX 
3. Interaction between voters for Y and others, only among 1 

X, no limit Y =qerX —~a(erX —]) 

X 

4, Interaction between voters for Y and others, only among c 1 c c 

X, with limit Ye <A ——— ma aaea ) 

1+-ae rX X \i-tae r 1+2a 

5. Separate contribution of X and non-X, no interaction 

effects Y=P:X+pi-1— X) | px 
6. Interaction among workers and of workers with non- 

workers, effects proportional to X Y= p(X?/2— X3/3) pX/6 
7. Interaction among workers and of workers with non- | Y=pX?+apX(1—X) | pX-+c(1—a) 

workers, effects inversely related and dependent upon +e(1-—-a)X 

class conflict 
8. Interaction among workers and between voters for Y and 

non-workers, with interdependent effects no explicit solution unknown 


ously depend upon the number of observations 
and the range of the independent variable. A 
technical analysis of the conditions under 
which choice can be made between specific 
pairs of competing theories exceeds the limits 
of this study. However, some general problems 
are instructive. 

It should be first noted that since aggregate 
data are usually available for units of relatively 
large size, typically only narrow ranges of the 
independent variable can be observed. It is of- 
ten difficult to choose among competing theo- 
ries. This obviously biases the results of testing 
toward linear models. For, in general, when- 
ever the range of the independent variable is 
low, a linear prediction will provide a good fit. 
Actually, a short segment of any smooth curve 
can be approximated by a straight line. These 
diagrams show that theoretically unmotivated 
curve fitting may lead to results which are 
meaningless, unless the full range of the inde- 
pendent variable has been observed. 

The conditions for choosing among compet- 
ing theories on the basis of their fit are therefore 
quite stringent. First, these theories must be 
formalized in a manner allowing the deduction 
of predictions which can be studied with regard 
to fit. Theories which state that “Y increases as 
X increases” are clearly insufficient without full 
specification of the functional form of this rela- 
tionship. Indeed, the expression “Y depends 
upon X” is not a sentence in the logical sense 
of the word. Unless the form of the function is 


specified, one can never show that Y does not 
depend upon X. 

econdly, even if an extensive range of the 
independent variable is observable, the choice 
between some theories may be quite difficult. 
Clearly, if two theories yield predictions which 
are drastically different, the choice on the basis 
of fit may be quite easy. One does not even 
need powerful statistics: sometimes a simple ta- 
ble will be sufficient. 

However, often the predictions derived from 
very different assumptions will be sufficiently 
similar to make the choice on the basis of fit 
quite difficult. If the theory of Soares and Ham- 
blin fits the data equally well as model 3, the 
choice will indeed be quite difficult. Formally, 
these theories generate similar predictions since 
they may simultaneously provide a good fit with 
regard to a specific set of data. If the involun- 
tary response theory is multivariate, we can fall 
back on the criterion of parsimony. Since model 
3 would then require the loss of fewer degrees 
of freedom, parsimony would lead us to choose 
this model over the Soares and Hamblin theory 
in the case of equally good fit. But in the case 
when only one variable is used to indicate 
stimuli, and this variable is X, we have 0.3. 
Y = axm, and 3.3. Y = aeP®. 

Since the number of degrees of freedom will 
be the same in this case, the parsimony crite- 
rion will give us no aid. In this situation, the 
test of fit applied to a specific set of data may 
be indeterminate. 
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It is not surprising that a general test of fit 
will often leave us in the situation in which no 
choice can be made among theories. If these 
theories are at all complex, either because they 
involve several variables or because the func- 
tion is a complicated one, they will provide a 
good fit. Correlation coefficients or for that 
matter any tests of general fit (percentage of 
variance explained) are so weak that most 
complex theories will pass these tests at the re- 
quired levels of significance. Only when the 
theories yield distinctly different predictions 
will a correlation coefficient provide a test 
strong enough to permit the choice among 
them. Otherwise, we must look for some tests 
which are based on the specific predictions of 
the theories—what Bush and Mosteller term 
the “fine grain structure.”35 

These general observations become apparent 
when one examines the structure of models 4 
and 6. Both predict a rapid growth of the vote 
for Y as X grows, and both predict that this 


p/6 


c/(1 -+ ae — P) 





Figure 8 


“R. R. Bush and Frederick Mosteller, “A Com- 
parison of Eight Models,” in P. F. Lazersfeld and 
N. W. Henry (eds.), Readings in Mathematical Social 
Sciences (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1966). This 
is an interesting article, since it provides a concrete 
example of the meta-theoretical issues discussed here. 
The authors introduce the article by arguing that “In 
the testing of a scientific model or theory, one rarely 
has a general measure of goodness-of-fit, a universal 
yardstick, by which one accepts or rejects the model. 
Indeed, science does not and should not work this 
way; a theory is kept until a better one is found. One 
way that science does work is by comparing two or 
more theories to determine their relative merits in 
handling relevant data.” Page 335. 
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growth declines as X tends to 1.00. Indeed, it i: 
not difficult to find some values of the param:- 
ter for which these two predictions nearly coi: 
cide. In this situation, the percentage of varian >: 
explained is not a sufficient test for most sets 3° 
data. One must examine the specific features o: 
the two theories: (see Table 2). 

In general, since the predictions generated t, 
the theories discussed here are determinist!- 
and concern only the central tendency, sever: ! 
competing theories may simultaneously provid > 
good fit. When these theories provide equall : 
good fit and when they absorb the same num- 
ber of degrees of freedom, the radical empiri- 
cist guidelines for basing evaluation of theorie: 
on the tests of fit do not take us very far. Eval- 
uation of theories involves much more thai 
tests of fit with regard to specific sets of data 
Consistency with other things we know ulti- 
mately becomes the decisive criterion for € 
temporary acceptance of a particular thcory. 
The preoccupation of political scientists with 
analyzing the ever growing numbers of obser- 
vations seems to be greatly misplaced from the 
point of view of accumulation of knowledge. 
Only when several quite credible theories arc 
available concerning the same class of phenom- 
ena do the fine tests of fit, applied to carefully 
made observations, advance our knowledge. 
The fact that some function fits significantly to 
some observations is not particularly ‘significant 
for a systematic knowledge of politics.** 

The most important aspect of this analysis is 
its implication for the role of theories in the 
analysis of data. Frequently in political rc- 
search data precede a theory. Numerous infer- 
ences are made from statements about a spc- 
cific set of observations to statements theoretical 
in nature. We have attempted to demonstrate 
that such inferences may be misleading and are 
illegitimate. But even when the theories are for- 
mulated explicitly, they frequently constitute 
inventories of the relevant independent vari- 
ables, to be tested for linear fit. It is rarely em- 
phasized that the “relevance” of a particular in- 


“We cannot do better at this point than refer to 
William Feller’s observations concerning the “law of 
logistic growth.” Having cited the extensive theoretical, 
empirical, and*practical preoccupations with the logistic 
functions Applied to the analysis of growth, Feller con- 
cludes: “The only trouble with the theory is that not 
only the logistic distributions can be fitted to the same 
material with the same or better goodness-of-fit. In 
this competition the logistic distribution plays no dis- 
tinguished role whatever; most contradictory theoreti- 
cal models can be supported by the same observational 
material.” William Feller, An Introduction to Prob- 
ability Theory and Its Applications, Volume I, (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), p- 52. 
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Table 2. A Comparison of Models 4 and 6 





Model 4 Model 6 
i c 
General Prediction Y =——— Y= p(X?/2—~ X /3) 
1-+aeP* 
Intercept c/i +a) 0 
Y* = Yre1.00 e/(1+ae-?) p/6 
Critical points (1n a)/p 1/2 


a The critical point is the value of X at which the rate of change of Y is maximal, i.e., the point at which the 


second derivative of Y equals zero. 


dependent variable for explaining a given class 
of phenomena depends upon the form of rela- 
tionship. The prescriptions for construction of 
theories given by sociologists and political sci- 
entists typically concern the methods for mak- 
ing lists of large numbers of independent vari- 
ables and determining their internal structure.*5 


“It is interesting to note that the problems of form 
of prediction are nearly completely absent from the 
otherwise instructive new book on theory construction 
by H. M. Blalock, Jr., Theory Construction from Ver- 
bal to Mathematical Formulations, (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1969). “Propositional inventories,” 
even from the best literature, are no substitute for 
theory. 


But as we have seen here, the concern with the 
form of functions is at least as necessary as 
the concern with choosing proper variables. 
We have constructed eight theories, some of 
which are quite different, using only one inde- 
pendent variable; and one could easily, and rea- 
sonably, extend this list much further. The pre- 
dictions concerning the form of the functions 
must be derived from theoretical hypotheses 
and assumptions. Then and only then can the 
validity of theoretical statements be evaluated. 
Otherwise, regardless of the sophistication of 
the statistical analysis, all one can utter is a sin- 
gular historical proposition about a specific dis- 
tribution observed in one place and at one time. 
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Primary groups are of undoubted impor- 
tance in shaping and mediating the political be- 
havior of individuals. Of all primary groups, 
the nuclear family is of special significance. A 
person’s family of origin and family of procrea- 
tion serve as important socialization agents and 
reference groups throughout the life cycle. As 
with most groups there is a division of labor 
within the family. This is most obvious with re- 
spect to parental versus offspring roles. Al- 
though exceptions come to mind, parents are 
typically the major political actors in the fam- 
ily. By the same token parents usually intro- 
duce their children into the political world 
rather than vice versa. 

Less obvious, perhaps, is the possibility that 
some division of labor also exists between mari- 
tal partners. Some tasks may be shared rather 
equally while others may be performed much 
more by one partner than the other. Such a di- 
vision would condition the political behavior of 
adults; it would also condition the socialization 
of children. This article looks at the degree to 
which political tasks are divided within couples, 
the relative superiority of one partner over the 
other, and the contingencies affecting differen- 
tial behavior. 


i. Theory and Method 


Even a passing glance at the American nu- 
clear family reveals a wide assortment of sex- 
related familial roles. In many instances this 
means a sharp definition between the perfor- 
mance of mothers versus fathers. The clearest 
examples, of course, lie in the economic and 
child-rearing domains. Despite the increasing 
number of full and part-time working mothers, 
the male role of primary breadwinner continues 
to maintain its long-cstablished tradition. By 
the same token, the singular child-rearing and 


* We express our thanks to the Danforth Foundation 
for supporting the collection of the data on which 
this paper is based, to the National Science Founda- 
tion and the National Institute of Mental Health for 
support while the paper was written, and to George 
Moyser for his assistance in the preparation of the 
article, 


domestic functions of women are still paiz- 
mount. From these twin roles some sociologi:ti 
have, in fact, argued that a universal role diffc ~- 
entiation exists within the family along a singi? 
dimension—instrumental-adaptive to the extr1 
familial world, and expressive-nurturant vis- > 
vis the family.t 

While not gainsaying the importance of tks 
division of social labor within the family, othc? 
observers have argued that the instrumental-e - 
pressive axis is a caricature, especially in moc - 
ern societies. That is, instrumental acts are b/ 
no means confined to fathers, and expressiv: 
acts not limited to mothers.? Rather, role flex: 
bility and, to some extent, interchangeabilit» 
characterize the newer patterns of family hfe 
In short, it is suggested that two dimensions ex- 
ist, one instrumental and the other ‘expressive 
and the locations of one parent on these dimen- 
sions are not necessarily dependent on the loca- 
tions of the other. 

The introduction of role theory provides an 
opening wedge into a discussion of conjugal pat- 
terns of political behavior. In the measure that 
participation in matters political represents an 
instrumental action vis-a-vis the outside world, 
then clearly the role differentiation model 
points toward fathers rather than mothers as 
the chief actors. That is, fathers would be serv- 
ing as the representatives in the larger political 
community and as mediators between the polit- 
ical community and the family. Conversely, 


1 Morris Zelditch, “Role Differentiation in the Nu- 
clear Family,” in Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, 
et al., Family, Socialization, and Interaction Process 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955), pp. 339-242. 

*Philip Skater, “Parental Role Differentiation,” 
American’ Journal of Sociology, 67 (1961), 296-311. 

3? Rose Laub Coser, “Authority and Structural Am- 
bivalence in the Middle-Ciass Family,” in Rose Laub 
Coser (ed.), The Family: Its Structure and Functions 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1964), pp. 374- 
383. The most intensive study of labor division in the 
household is that by Robert O. Blood and Donald M. 
Wolfe, Husbands and Wives: The Dynamics of Married 
Living (New York: The Free Press, 1960). See also 
Mirra Komarovsky, Blue Collar Marriage (Rev. Ed., 
New York: Vintage Books, 1967). 
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the role-sharing model suggests that fathers 
have no necessary monopoly on instrumental 
and adaptive political behavior, that sharing 
may occur within a family or that patterns vary 
from family to family. 

The prominence of one or the other of these 
models carries two implications of concern to 
us. First, the place of married women in the 
political system varies dramatically according 
to these two models. In the one case they are 
relegated to supplying affective tone and sup- 
portive behavior for the more determinative 
and instrumental activities of their husbands. 
Under the role-sharing model they are not so 
confined. Not only does it follow that the “self- 
fulfillment” of mothers in an important area of 
life increases, but also that the sum total of in- 
puts into the political system carries more fe- 
male preferences and demands. Second, the 
place of each parent as an agent of political so- 
cialization also varies depending upon which 
model more nearly approaches reality. The sin- 
gle instrumental-expressive dimension points 
toward fathers serving as the principal cue-giv- 
ers because they are the dominant actors. On 
the other hand, the role-sharing perspective ob- 
viously brings mothers into the picture. Thus 
children being reared in a system with greater 
role sharing more often have the opportunity of 
modeling politically active mothers in addition 
to or instead of fathers. To the extent that 
mothers and fathers differ in their political ori- 
entations, the end product of the socialization 
process may be rather different than under fa- 
ther-dominant conditions. 

The American family appears to have some 
properties of each perspective. Conventional 
wisdom and most research tends to view conju- 
gal pairs as relatively homogeneous in political 
orientations. This is reflected in retrospective 
inquiries about one’s “parents” in a collective 
sense or in relying on data about one’s father 
on the assumption that this fairly well describes 
the mother also. The view is also manifested in 
commonplace findings linking social character- 
istics shared by men and women—e.g., social 
class—to levels of political behavior common 
to each sex. But conventional wisdom also sees 
politics as a man’s world, and this view is sup- 
ported by evidence of greater male participa- 
tion at the mass level and preponderant occu- 
pancy of political positions at the elite level.* 
These findings, when transferred to the family 


4¥For documentation see the references cited in M. 
Kent Jennings and Norman Thomas, “Men and Women 
in Party Elites: Social Roles and Political Resources,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 (1968), 469- 
492, at pp. 469-470; and Fred I Greenstein, Children 
and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965), 
Chap. 6. 
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context, implicitly support the notion that hus- 
bands are the dominant figures when political 
inequalities do exist among couples.® 

Our report will not seriously undercut the as- 
sumptions of frequent couple homogeneity and 
of male dominance in its absence. To this ex- 
tent it bolsters traditional views and refines 
them by documenting variations in levels of 
homogeneity and male dominance across a va- 
riety of political activities. 

The thrust of our report, however, consists 
of filling in what remains unsaid after such 
documentation and refinement. These gaps are 
two in number: 1) why and under what cir- 
cumstances are couples more or less homoge- 
neous; 2) why and under what circumstances 
are mothers equally or more politicized than 
their mates. Stated more formally, under what 
conditions does conjugal political role sharing 
flourish and under what conditions is the fa- 
ther’s greater instrumental-adaptive orientation 
reduced? Each of these topics forms a segment 
of the analysis, with greater emphasis given to 
the latter. 

The data drawn upon were gathered in 1965 
as part of the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center’s study of political socializa- 
tion among high school seniors. The core of the 
study was a national probability sample of 
1669 seniors distributed among 97 public and 
nonpublic secondary schools. In order to make 
use of independently gathered information 
about parents, one-third of the seniors were 
randomly designated. for mother-only inter- 
views, one-third for father-only interviews, and 
one-third for both mother and father. It is the 
latter group that we make use of here. Due 
largely to the anticipated loss from one-parent 
families, interviews were completed with 
mother and father pairs of 26% of the stu- 
dents, or 430 pairs in all. The response rate for 
parents was 93%. While the raw number of 
pairs is 430, we shall be working with a 
weighted N of 531. This adjustment is a correc- 
tion for unavoidably imprecise estimates of se- 
nior class sizes made when the sampling frame 
was constructed. With this correction, the sam- 
ple can be treated as a representative cross-sec- 
tion of pairs of mothers and fathers of high 
school seniors. It should be noted that the sam- 
ple has some class bias since high school drop- 
outs were not included in the student sample, 


5s This is not to be confused with recent findings 
pointing toward maternal equality in terms of whether 
offspring take on the political coloration of mothers 
or fathers under conditions of mother-father disagree- 
ment. See M. Kent Jennings and Kenneth P. Langton, 
“Mothers vs. Fathers: The Formation of Political Ori- 
entations Among Young Americans” Journal of Politics, 
31 (1969), 329-358. 
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and an age bias since most of the parents are 
between the ages of 35-55. 


The Variety of Political Activities. The first ob- 
jective in assessing parental political relation- 
ships is to specify the sorts of political acts to 
be examined. While the domain of political acts 
could be sectioned according to several dimen- 
sions, we find it useful to think in terms of 
three major ones. Multiple measures are avail- 
able in each dimension. The measures are dis- 
cussed below and referenced in the Appendix. 

First, there are the political tools and re- 
sources which one brings to a political act. 
Rather than being a participation dimension 
per se, this might be better termed a participa- 
tion resource dimension. For example, the per- 
son who brings a wealth of information or high 
feelings of efficacy to the stage of deciding 
whether and how to participate can be distin- 
guished from the person having but meager re- 
sources. Similarly, parental pairs may be char- 
acterized by the degree to which they have 
varying amounts of equality with respect to 
these resources and by which parent has supe- 
rior political funds. The three resources used in 
our analysis are 1) political knowledge; 2) rec- 
ognition and understanding of ideological dif- 
ferences between the parties; and 3) political 
efficacy. 

A second dimension consists of what is 
sometimes called spectator politicization, so 
named because it refers to behavior vis-a-vis 
the mass media. Large segments of the Ameri- 
can public confine most of their political behav- 
ior to such modes, There are, to be sure, sharp 
gradients among people according to the con- 
tent of what they consume and the level of con- 
centration and skills necessitated. Nevertheless, 
the act of mass media exposure is essentially 
passive; it involves little or no transactions with 
actors outside the family. In a larger sense, no 
“inputs” into the political system are directly 
associated with media behavior. Multiple mea- 
sures in this dimension include 1) general in- 
terest in public affairs; 2) frequency of expo- 
sure to politics in newspapers, magazines, and 
on television; 3) main media used for following 
politics, by level of difficulty.® 

Perhaps the most obvious dimension of polit- 


Level of difficulty was ordered into five categories: 
magazines, newspapers, television, radio, no media at 
all. Although some error may be involved in placing 
magazines above newspapers on the difficulty dimen- 
sion, analysis of media habits suggests that more elite 
strata in the population do rely on magazines more 
than newspapers, at least with respect to news and 
analytic magazines. See, e.g., John P. Robinson, Public 
Information About World Affairs (Ann Arbor, Michi- 

an: Survey Research Center, Institute for Social Re- 
search, 1967). 
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ical action is that of manifest forms of bel iy- 
ior. Here we have in mind goal-oriented bel v - 
ior that ordinarily requires a direct transac: iù. 
with some units or actors in the political :\s- 
tem. Such transactions can take the form z` 
voting, communicating with public officin’: 
mass confrontations and demonstrations, c` £ 
myriad of other activities which typically i> 
volve an exchange or transaction between i. 
individual and some institution within the pe :-- 
ical system. For our purposes manifest beh: - 
ior levels were gauged for 1) electoral activ.- 
ties; 2) community affairs; and 3) school m. 
ters. 


If. Homogeneity Among Parental Pairs 


In measuring similarity between marital pa“i- 
ners we rely primarily on rank order correia- 
tions showing the degree of association betwecr 
the orderings of each mate in a parental par. 
We are still faced with the problem of evaluci- 
ing the correlations. What level of associaticr 
should be regarded as denoting high similari y 
and what should constitute dissimilarity? Inevi- 
tably the answers to such questions involve 
some subjective as well as objective criteris, 
some feeling as to what constitutes homogen - 
ity plus some statistical constraints common]; 
observed by social scientists. Rather than clabc- 
rate on what the criteria and expectations 
should be, we will instead offer ‘some com- 
monly-used non-political measures as referenc: 
points against which the political measures mav 
be compared. 

Certainly one of the most crucial factors af 
fecting family life is that of education. Th 
gamma correlation on education for husband- 
wife pairs is .69. Similarly, subjective socia; 
class shows a pair correlation of .58. Sincc 
many of our key measures deal with participa- 
tion it seems appropriate to use a non-political 
activity as another point of comparison. In this 
case it is church attendance, where the correla- 
tion is .77. By most standards and given most 
of the reports in the literature of family roles 
and structure these associations would be 
viewed as showing high intra-couple similarity.’ 
Except for situations in which the attribute of 
one partner is logically contingent upon the 
same attribute in the spouse, these levels of as- 
sociatioh probably approach the high marks for 
standard social characteristics. 

With these remarks as a backdrop, we may 
now consider a number of political variables. 
Table 1 shows measures of agreement between 
spouses for eleven indicators of politicization. 


*See, for example, Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley 
Duncan, The American Occupational Structure (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967), pp. 354-355. 
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Table 1. Mother-Father Similarity for 
Eleven Indicators of Politicization 


Correlations (gamma) 


M 
easures of Between Father’s and 


Politicization Mother’s Responses 
Political Resources 
Political knowledge . 58 (530) 
Understanding party differences .39 (517) 
Political efficacy . 28 (529) 
Spectator Polities 
Reading magazines .65(531) 
Reading newspapers .50 (527) 
Watching television .50 (519) 
Interest in governmental affairs -44 (528) 
Main media used .32 (522) 
(by difficulty level) 
Political Participation 
Election activities .52 (531) 
School affairs .49 (530) 
Community affairs .45 (530) 


a N’s are given in parentheses, 


The size of these correlations, though some- 
what lower than those for education, subjective 
class, and church attendance, show that homo- 
geneity rather than heterogeneity prevails. 
There are at least two reasons why homogeneity 
is the rule. First, there is a moderate amount 
of assortative mating at the outset. Partners 
find each dther on a non-random basis, and at 
least some of these bases are connected to forms 
of political behavior. For example, we noted 
the .69 correlation between the education of 
each party to the marriage. Assortativeness also 
extends in some measure to the characteristics 
of the parents of the marital partners. The as- 
sociation between the occupational status of the 
fathers attached to the pairs is .34; that for the 
educational level of the fathers is .31; and that 
for the perceived social class of the families of 
origin is .76.8 Finally, there is a correlation of 
.61 in terms of the size of community in which 
the couples were reared. To some extent, then, 
likes do marry likes with respect to matters that 
have some political consequences. 

Another factor, of course, is that each part- 
ner is influencing the other over time in the 
marriage relationship. There is little published 
evidence that couples do become more similar 
politically as the marriage grows older,’ but mu- 


$ These figures are based on recall data gathered 
from the husbands and wives. Analysis of similar data 
indicates that this type of information is likely to be 
highly accurate. See Richard G. Niemi, “A Meth- 
odological Study of Political Socialization in the 
Family,” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Michigan, 1967). 
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tual socialization in political behavior would 
seem to be in order.® Since most of our couples 
have been married for at least eighteen years, 
they have had ample opportunity to have been 
affected by a process of “creeping similarity.” 

Although all of the relationships in Table 1 
are positive, there are some marked differences 
among them. It is instructive that the highest 
associations come on measures that are rather 
“hard” indicators of behavior. The political 
knowledge scale rests on right or wrong an- 
swers about factual data, and the electoral ac- 
tivities index derives from responses to seven 
questions about concrete acts which might or 
might not have been performed during cam- 
paigns and elections. Similarly, specific media 
usage is relatively well-anchored in concrete be- 
haviors. To a greater degree the other indica- 
tors necessitate self-judgments, self-evaluations, 
or preferences not found among the prior at- 
tributes. What we are suggesting is that the 
lower levels of similarity observed in Table 1 
can be traced in part to the amorphous charac- 
ter of the variables involved. Unlike the more 
specific indicators, there is no way in which 
husband and wife regularly compare, say, their 
degree of political efficacy. In the absence of 
such comparisons, mutual influence and adjust- 
ment flow less easily. 

These modest-to-strong agreement patterns 
have significant implications for the socializa- 
tion process. One of the prime lessons of learn- 
ing behavior research is that the stronger, the 
more frequent, and the more respected are the 
stimuli, the more likely will the desired behav- 
ior be realized. One should therefore expect ho- 
mogeneous parents to exert a cumulative punch 
in the socialization of their offspring. Our work 
with student-mother-father triads indicates that 
this is usually the case.1° 

But it is evident that heterogeneity is also 
present across all the political dimensions em- 
ployed here. Indeed, it can be argued that in 
some families the child is faced by so little sim- 
ilarity between his parents that a conflict situa- 
tion develops. In the face of such conflict it is 
not a simple matter to predict or test for paren- 
tal effects. Children may be drawn inexorably 
toward one parent in some families, while in 
others they may “split the difference,” winding 


? Research on nonpolitical values and marriage roles 
suggests little or no improvement in consensus over 
time. See Jerrold Heiss (ed), Family Roles: An An- 
thology (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1968), 
pp. 155-156 for a short discussion and references to 
the literature. 

70M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, Families, 
Schools and Political Learning (Holt, Rinehart, & Win- 
ston, forthcoming). 
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up in between the parental positions. Initial ex- 
ploration of this subject is undertaken else- 
where.1? 


Correlates of Homogeneity. The varying ranges 
of similarity between parents are remarkably 
resistant to change according to some com- 
monly used indicators of marital relationships 
and political behavior. To be specific, the basic 
mother-father relationships were reexamined 
using, among others, the following controls: 
occupational status, employment versus non- 
employment of mothers, length of marriage, 
marital compatibility, and a variety of straight- 
forward educational controls.12 While these 
controls occasionally affect couple congruity, it 
would exaggerate the case to say that they alter 
the associations consistently or dramatically. 

Some significant variations are revealed, 
however, by making use of the direct relation- 
ship between education and conventional politi- 
cal activity. With occasional exceptions, rising 
education accompanies higher performance 
levels, Since these patterns have been found to 
hold for both men and women—with women 
being more drastically affected by increments 
of higher education than are men—it should 
follow that parental pairs would also exhibit 
the customary education-participation rela- 
tionship.*4 

Bearing this in mind, we can test for the im- 
pact of the education mix by categorizing cou- 
ples according to their degree of educational 
similarity. This procedure (described in more 
detail later) results in classifying mates accord- 
ing to whether they had equal education attain- 
ment, whether the father exceeded the mother, 
or whether the mother exceeded the father. If 
education is powerfully related to most forms 
of political expression, this should mean that 
couples who are homogeneous educationally 
should also be more homogeneous politically. 

There is strong support for the hypothesis in 
the area of spectator politics, as the correlations 
in Table 2 show: 


” Thid. 

* The occupational status measure used here is that 
developed by Otis Dudley Duncan and reported in his 
“A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupations,” in 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr, et. al, Occupations and Social 
Status (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), pp. 
109-138. Marital compatibility was based on responses 
to the question: “Compared to other families you 
know, would you say that you and your (wife) (hus- 
band) get along extremely well, about average, or not 
so well?” 

13 Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
ay ee John Wiley & Sons, 1960), pp. 485-487, 

90-491. 
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Table 2. Education Mix and Spectator Politics 


—w 


Education Mix 


Mother Mother Moth: 


< = > 
Father Father Father 
Interest in government .28 -56 41 
affairs 

Main media used 2T 42 25 
Magazine reading 61 714 64 
Newspaper reading 36 -71 .30 
Watching television sae 55 


-40 


In each instance the correlation is higher wher 
educational parity exists. Other forms of poir: 
cization do not yield a consistent pattern. The 
uniqueness of the media usage findings prob: 
bly flow from the fact that the opportunities ic 
use certain media are constrained to some e:i- 
tent by joint availability to each spouse. 

Additional evidence for the importance ci 
educational similarity comes by taking the com- 
bined education levels of husbands and wivc: 
and then observing the fluctuation in their cor ~ 
bined political behavior scores. For each of th> 
eleven measures (save television viewing) ther: 
is a steady monotonic decrease in the behav- 
ioral scores as the educational level of the pa- 
rental pair decreases. While the range is greate. 
on some indicators than on others and the dis 
tance between scores varies among educatior 
categories, the basic pattern is strong and con- 
vincing. Clearly the standard findings on educa- 
tional effects found among cross-section sam- 
ples of adults also hold for parental pairs. 

To sum up, the evidence for the role-sharing 
view of political participation is rather marked. 
Many other political systems would obviously 
exhibit much less role-sharing, while a few oth- 
ers would probably have more. By the same 
token, the configuration has undoubtedly 
changed in American society over time. At the 
present juncture societal forces would appear to 
be pushing toward even greater overlapping of 
parental roles along the instrumental-adaptive 
dimension as it relates to politics. 


II. The Relative Advantage 
- Among Parental Pairs 


In the previous section we found moderate to 
high homogeneity across a variety of politiciza- 
tion measures. There are, nonetheless, large 
numbers of cases in which the husband and 
wife are dissimilar. Our next task, then, is to 
assay the arenas of politicization already intro- 
duced with the aim of showing the relative ad- 
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vantage of one mate over the other. The most 
straightforward way of doing this is to utilize 
the matrices underlying the husband-wife cor- 
relations in Table 1. Values lying along the di- 
agonal represent equality between mates; values 
on one side of the diagonal represent cases 
where the husband’s score is higher than his 
wife’s; and values on the other side of the diago- 
nal represent those where the wife’s score is 
higher than the husband’s. The further one 
moves away from the diagonal, the greater the 
advantage of one partner over the other. Given 
the sample size, we shall have to be content 
with three classifications: mother > father, 
mother = father, mother < father. These three 
categories form an ordinal scale, and we shall 
take advantage of that feature in some of the 
analyses to follow. 

Another mode of analysis, however, will be 
to rely on a “net advantage” score. By subtract- 
ing the proportion of cases in which the moth- 
er’s score exceeds that of father’s from those 
where father’s exceeds mother’s we have, for 
any given political characteristic, a measure of 
the net advantage of males over females. Or: 
“father higher %-mother higher % = father 
net advantage %.” One merit in this procedure 
is that it keeps one somewhat closer to the sub- 
stance of the phenomena, a particularly impor- 
tant aspect since we will be traversing a consid- 
erable range of politicization measures. It will 
also be easier to observe the fluctuation of net 
advantage scores when control variables are ap- 
plied to the original relationships.** 

Table 3 contains the difference scores for 
eleven measures, divided into the three arenas 
of resources, spectatorship, and political partic- 
ipation. Also shown are the gamma correlations 
between sex (men scored “high”) and male ad- 
vantage. In assessing the correlations it should 
be borne in mind that the substantial propor- 
tion of husbands and wives who are “equal” 
serves to constrain the magnitude of the corre- 
lations. 

On balance, there is little doubt that males 
hold a persistent, and sometimes dramatic edge 
over their spouses. In only three of the eleven 
indicators does the father’s edge change into a 
deficit, and the size of the deficits are generally 
smaller than the size of the surpluses. Espe- 


This measure is sensitive to the number of cate- 
gories used in defining a particular variable. Therefore, 
for comparing across variables, as in Table 3 in the 
text, the measure may be defective (and another mea- 
sure is provided). However, for detecting the variations 
in the relative advantage of one parent when controls 
are applied to the initial relationship, the net advantage 
score seems appropriate (since the number of cate- 
gories remains constant). It is in this latter fashion that 
the scores are used extensively. ' 
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Table 3. Father’s Net Advantage Over Mother 
for Eleven Politicization Indicators 


Measures of Father’s Net Correlation 
Politicization Advantage* by Sex? 
Political Resources 
Political knowledge 30% 33 
Understanding party 23 24 
differences 
Political efficacy 15 .15 
Spectator Polities 
Interest in governmental 24 30 
affairs 
Main media used 15 .22 
(by difficulty level) 
Reading newspapers 9 18 
Watching television ~5 — .09 
Reading magazines —8 —.17 
Political Participation 
Election activities 18 19 
Community affairs 0 .02 
School affairs —8 —.19 


a Entries represent the differences between the 
“father higher” percentage on the given characteristic 
minus the “mother higher” percentage. 

b These gamma correlations show the relationship 
between sex (men scored high) and the rankings of the 
respondents on the accompanying measures of politici- 
zation. 


cially impressive is the male dominance in the 
arena of political resources. 

Spectator behavior presents a somewhat more 
balanced picture, but again the male advantage 
is apparent. With regard to overt participation 
the male edge for electoral activities is what 
might be expected according to conventional 
stereotyping. By contrast there is no difference 
in community affairs, and school affairs shows a 
feminine advantage. While not overwhelming, 
these latter two instances clearly belie the tradi- 
tional assumptions about male dominance. They 
are, indeed, in accord with James March’s spec- 
ulations of some years ago.75 

What if the couples had been canvassed for 
their activities in a larger range of political en- 
deavors? Would the male advantage as repre- 
sented on general attention levels and electoral 
participation continue or would it look more 
like those for community and school affairs? 
No sure answers can be given, but the modest 
edge in school affairs probably represents the 
apex of maternal advantage for public affairs of 
much consequence at all. Due to the unique 
mother-child relationship, women take a pro- 
prietary interest in the forces having an impact 


3 James G. March, “Husband-Wife Interaction Over 
Political Issues,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 17 (Win- 
ter 1953-54), 461-470. 
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on the child’s life. Certainly the school is one 
such major force; indeed, it is not infrequently 
seen as the key competitor for the child’s atten- 
tion and affection. In the measure that the 
mother involves herself with school affairs, she 
does this as an extension of her mother role. 
Since few if any other major public institutions 
would be viewed in this light by the mother, it 
is unlikely that she would be moved to partici- 
pate more than her mate in other areas of pub- 
lic life. 

From this perspective the modest edge for 
mothers in school affairs becomes even more 
modest. If mothers exceed their spouses by 
such a slender margin in the one arena of pub- 
lic life linked most closely to their mother role, 
then one could hardly expect higher perform- 
ances in less role-related domains. 

Further insight about the relative advantage 
of one spouse over the other is gained by ob- 
serving the interrelationships of the measures. 
Are couples consistent across domains of politi- 
cization, are they inconsistent, or does their or- 
dering in one domain have little to do with an- 
other? If couples are inconsistent, one might 
make a strong case for role specialization by 
domain, with each partner having some area(s) 
of specialization. If they are highly consistent, 
one would incline more toward role generaliza- 
tion or domination, with one or the other part- 
ner generally exercising somewhat more pre- 
rogatives across a variety of domains. If no re- 
lationships exist between the relative advantage 
measures, the interpretation would be that both 
generalization and sex specialization are occur- 
ring. 

Since we are here dealing with eleven mea- 
sures, there are some 55 pairs of interrelation- 
ships. All but four of these have positive signs, 
that is, the ordering of a couple on one indica- 
tor resembles the ordering of the same couple 
on another indicator. The range of the positive 
correlations is from .01 to .50, with the average 
being .15. (It should be restated that the high 
proportions of couples with parity on several of 
these measures dampens the possible size of the 
correlations.) Providing the highest similarity 
are the mass media behaviors (average = .31); 
if one spouse has the advantage in one media, 
he/she tends to have it on the others also. This 
is particularly so with respect to the printed me- 
dia. Another cluster of moderately related rank 
orders are the three involving external, overt 
political behaviors (average = .30). Again, the 
interpretation is that patterns of dominance are 
to a moderate extent spread throughout a given 
domain. A final cluster consists of the political 
knowledge-party differences pair (.27). 


Division of Political Labor Between Mothers and Fathers is 


While many of the interrelationships a12 `e- 
cidedly modest, the best single predictor of +> 
a person will compare with his/her spouse 1: a 
politicization measure is usually his/her re et ve 
position on some other politicization mess: e. 
The overall patterns suggest that couples ‘21a 
toward consistency in the division of politics a- 
bor, particularly when the activities are clos'y 
related, i.e., all are within one of the three :~. 1- 
jor politicization dimensions. No doubt ‘is 
makes for a more orderly household if not’. g 
else. Rather than having to establish or : : 
evolve a new behavioral pattern with the : I- 
vent of each new political stimulus in thei: ie 
space, couples may fall back on already-exi'i* g 
arrangements. By the same token, the abs>::e 
of negative associations implies that incone- - 
ous, contradictory patterns are avoided, eitr 
by foresight or more likely simply by the evo i- 
tion of behavior over the life span of the ria ~- 
riage. By this, we mean that there is somet!):~ 
dissonant—hence disturbing—about a situa:is 
in which the relative ordering of activity in sre 
political domain is strongly counteracted by . 
different ordering in another political sph-~. 
There are certainly many examples of particuic 
couples in our sample where this happens. /:: 
the more typical pattern is for the relative ac’ 
vantage in one sphere to be either matchec ` 
another or for it to make no difference. W 
ther these configurations emerge early or ts»: 
some time to develop we cannot be sure. 

Although the weak to moderate similarity `; 
orderings across domains is significant, it is eirt 
important that they are not more marked. Simi- 
larities in this range mean that while dramct< 
reversals of relative position are the excepter 
rather than the rule, there is consideras: 
movement across the various behaviors. For .:: - 
ample, a wife who is distinctly inferior to ix: 
husband on matters of political knowled:°, 
may move to a status of equality with respec: 
to media usage. Similarly, a husband who k £s 
behind his wife on school affairs may be Ic: 
equal or superior in electoral endeavors. Thy: 
“overcrystallization” seldom occurs; Wives z~. 
not likely to be markedly inferior in a behes 
ioral sense to their husbands across all activ” - 
ties. Among other things this means that t:: 
sum total of politicized activities emanati: 
from the home will have an input from ca~. 
partifer, though the advantage for any partic :- 
Jar domain would ordinarily rest with the hus. 
band. By the same token, the cue-giving arc 
identification processes at work in the socializ1 
tion of the young are neither one-sided with r È>- 
spect to parental source nor are they tight.y 
uniform along the entire spectrum. 
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IV. The Effects of Education, Personal Efficacy, 
and Occupational Status 


Fathers on the average exceed their mates in 
most forms of politicized behaviors and politi- 
cal resources, but the movement in this advan- 
tage is so marked im some instances that the 
overall pattern is reversed, with mothers gain- 
ing the advantage. Furthermore, there are per- 
sistent themes running throughout these pat- 
terns, so that one can say with some confidence 
that the relative positioning of couples on polit- 
ical participation is embedded in larger socio- 
political relationships transcending in part the 
uniqueness of any particular marriage. 

Since we are dealing with the relative politi- 
cization of spouses, a parallel procedure will be 
used in examining the factors which help ac- 
count for the differentiation. That is, couples 
may be categorized in terms of whether the 
husband has more of a given attribute, the two 
possess an “equal” amount, or the wife has a 
greater amount. 

Because of the known contribution of educa- 
tion to levels of politicization, we might well 
expect the relative education of marital part- 
ners to affect their relative politicization. Rela- 
tive education was determined by first allocat- 
ing each respondent to one of six educational 
levels (0-7 grades, § grades, 9~11 grades, 12 
grades, some college, and college degree or 
more). Then husband and wife education levels 
were crossed against each other in the usual 
fashion, with these results: 


Relative Education Distribution 


Father> Mother = 29.3% 
Father =Mother= 41.0 
Father < Mother = 29,7 


100.0% (N=527) 


These proportions would obviously fiuctuate 
depending upon the number and fineness of the 
education categories used; the finer and more 
numerous the strata, the greater the amount of 
inequality. In establishing our six categories 
from which the relative distributions were de- 
rived we sought to maximize the number of 
meaningful or threshold boundaries while at 
the same time being guided by the marginal 
distributions for each sex. Although equality is 
the single most common pattern of the three, 
and reflects the education correlation reported 
earlier, there are more couples en toto where 
inequality is found. The proportions where one 
sex is higher versus the other being higher are 
virtually identical.1® 


# Families where the father is higher are different 
than for the reverse case. There is a modest positive 
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Knowing the relative education distribution 
helps disconfirm immediately one possible ex- 
planation as to why husbands are usually more 
politicized than their wives. If greater politici- 
zation were simply a function of the educa- 
tional differential, then fathers on the average 
would be no more politicized than their wives. 
This is because each sex has about the same 
share of the better educated partner. Another 
way of saying this is that relative education is 
surely not the only, nor perhaps even the most 
important factor establishing the division of po- 
litical labor. Nevertheless, it is one of the most 
easily observed and significant factors. 

We may begin by noting that relative educa- 
tion is positively correlated with all but one of 
the eleven politicization measures used above, 
with the gamma coefficients running from .07 
to .31. While these are not high associations, it 
must be remembered that we are now into situ- 
ations where mates are being compared with 
each other on the basis of two relative scores. 
For example, whereas the relationship between 
education and political efficacy for the entire 
parent sample is .39, that between relative edu- 
cation and relative political efficacy is but .18. 
In the process of summarizing the data and de- 
veloping comparison scores it is virtually inevi- 
table that the explanatory power of a variable 
such as education will be reduced. Probably 
just as important is the fact that we are dealing 
with intracouple comparisons, not single indi- 
viduals. The modus vivendi, task allocation, 
and personality interactions present in the mar- 
ital situation help erase some of the stronger re- 
lationships observed at the individual level." 
Even with these caveats the importance of rela- 
tive education is not trivial when it is recalled 


correlation between occupational status and father 
superiority (.27), which is to say that the higher the 
occupational class the more likely will the father’s 
education exceed that of his spouse’s. Similarly there 
is a positive association between father advantage and 
the combined educational level of the spouses (.33). 
As the joint educational level rises, the father’s educa- 
tional edge also rises, a finding consistent with Census 
Bureau data and other social research as well. See 
Susan R. Orden and Norman M. Bradburn, “Working 
Wives and Marriage Happiness,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 74 (January 1968), 392-407. 

Tn addition this is one point at which the class 
bias inherent in the design of our sample probably 
reduces the observed relationship. We will note below 
that overall social (occupational) class makes little 
difference on the relative politicization scores. But 
there are some strong interaction effects, with relative 
education and politicization more strongly related among 
working class than middle class couples (see below). 
Thus having more working class people (as in the 
population of parents of all 17 and 18 year olds) 
would probably have sharpened the effects of relative 
education. 
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that the types of measures being used cover a 
wide variety of dispositions and behaviors. 

A more graphic way of illustrating the effects 
of relative education is to present the figures 
for the father’s net advantage as relative educa- 
tion varies (Table 4). With one minor devia- 
tion (school affairs) in addition to television, 
there is a monotonic decrease in the father’s net 
advantage as his relative edge on education de- 
creases. Stated the other way, the mother’s po- 
sition improves as she betters her educational 
status vis-a-vis her husband. Bearing in mind 
the constraints on the data, these movements 
command attention. To overcome the other 
forces pushing males into the dominant politi- 
cal role, females need the boost supplied by 
that great differential agent of political activity, 
greater education. Even in the domains where 
females start out with equality or with superior- 
ity over their husbands, an educational edge 
makes a difference. 

Relative education withstands a number of 
controls while continuing its impact, but the 
impact assumes various forms. In some in- 
stances an educational advantage operates in an 
interactive fashion with other attributes while 
in other situations the process is an additive 
one. For the present let us consider the matter 
of personal efficacy. Responses to three 
“forced-choice” questions were used to form a 
personal efficacy or ego strength scale (items 
and scoring given in the Appendix). After 
crossing husband-wife scores on this four-point 
scale, these relative efficacy categories 
emerged: 


Division of Political Labor Between Mothers and Fathers a 


Relative Personal Efficacy Distribution 
Father > Mother = 41.8% 
Father = Mother = 27.7 
Father <Mother = 30.6 





100.1% (N =528) 


Fathers more often outrank mothers than vc. 
versa, but there are plentiful instances in e: 
three categories. 

As with relative education, relative perso: : 
efficacy exerts a positive effect on all but one < 
the relative politicization scores. Whereas ect - 
cation has a rather uniform effect on all poli- 
cization measures, personal efficacy has part c- 
ular strength in the area of external politic: 
acts. In fact, on the three manifest participatio: 
measures and that of the general saliency 3° 
politics, relative ego strength plays a strong:: 
role than does relative education. Since ti: 
effects of relative ego strength parallel those 3° 
relative education it might be thought that tac 
two variables are covariant. Actually, the rel... 
tionship between the two (.14) is obvious’: 
not of a magnitude to warrant the inference. 
that the variables speak for each other. 

Now if each of these factors is related iz 
manifest political behavior, while not being at- 
preciably interrelated, we may see how the twuz 
jointly affect relative participation. First, it may 
be observed that when the relative efficacy reli - 
tionships are arrayed, with a control for rel- 
tive education, the original relationships are a - 
tered but the basic pattern not erased. Seconc, 
when the situation is reversed—relative educx - 
tion related to participation controlling for rele - 


Table 4. Effects of Relative Education on Father’s Net Advantage Over Spouse 





Father’s Net Advantage by Relative Education Levels 


Measures of Politization Father 
> 
Mother 
Political Resources 
Political knowledge 49%, 
Understanding party differences 32 
Political efficacy 29 
Spectator Politics 
Interest in governmental affairs 33 
Main media used (by difficulty level) 31 
Reading newspapers 23 
Watching television -09 
Reading magazines 04 
Political Participation 
Election activities 30 
Community affairs 08 
School affairs — 06 


Father’s Overal 


noe oe Net Advantage 
Mother Mother 
22% 21% 306% 
21 19 23 
14 O01 15 
24, 14 24 
16 Ol 15 
06 Ol 09 
—02 —05 —05 
—06 — 22 — 08 
19 03 18 
05 — 11 00 
—05 — i4 -08 
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Table 5. Expected vs. Actual Values for Father’s Net Advantage in Electoral 
Activities, Given Relative Education and Relative Personal Efficacy 
Relative Personal Efficacy 
Father Father Father Row Departure from 
> = < Net Adv. Overall Net Adv. 
Mother Mother Mother 
Father a 450% 
> 30% +12 
Mother : 
Relative Father 
Education = 19 -+1 
Mother 
Father 
< 3 —15 
Mother 
Column Net Adv: 33% 12 1 
Overall Net Advantage 
= 18% 
Departure from 
Overall Net Adv: Pa +15% —6 —17 


a Expected values are in upper half of each cell, actual values in lower half. 


tive ego strength—the basic patterns also tend 
to hold. Thus each variable seems to have inde- 
pendent power, although the separate effect of 
relative ego strength is somewhat greater. 

Of greater interest is the degree to which ed- 
ucation and ego strength work together to af- 
fect the advantage of one spouse over the 
other. To illustrate the joint effects, let us take 
relative electoral activities as the politicization 
indicator to be examined. With a straightfor- 
ward application of additivity principles we 
can generate, as in Table 5, the expected value 
(upper half of each cell) for father’s net ad- 
vantage. These can be contrasted with the ac- 
tual values (lower half of the cell). Inspection 
of the upper and lower entries within each cell 
of the matrix indicates that the actual values do 
correspond rather well with those predicted. 

The full sweep of such cumulative processes 
is perhaps better comprehended in graphic 
form. Figure 1 presents data dealing with the 
relative amount of attention (general saliency) 
paid to public affairs. Contained in the figure 
are two lines, one showing the predicted values 
if the two independent variables were operating 
in an additive fashion, the other showing the 
values actually obtained for that particular 
combination of relative education and relative 
personal efficacy. Aside from one deviation in 
the rank-order of the points, the plotting of the 
actual percentages for father’s net advantage 


matches rather closely that expected. Further- 
more, the range of this net advantage has been 
extended considerably on both sides of the 
overall figure of 24%. School and community 
affairs participation echoes in part these pat- 
terns, but the reproducibility of cumulative pre- 
dictions is not as faithful. 

If relative education operates in an additive 
fashion with relative ego strength, it operates in 
an interactive way with social class. Overall, 
occupational status leaves but a minor impres- 
sion on the relative politicization scores, with 
relative community participation and newspa- 
per readership being the only areas producing 
correlations above .15. Nevertheless, when we 
sort our couples into middle and working class 
categories, we find that relative education has 
sharply differential effects. Listed in Table 6 
are the correlations involving relative education 
and ten indicators (omitting television usage) 
for middle and working class couples sepa- 
rately:+8 


18 Middle and working class terms are used a bit 
arbitrarily here. The Duncan socio-economic ratings 
of occupations were used to dichotomize the range 
of the husband’s occupation so that approximately one- 
half of the sample would be in each category. This 
means that virtually all of the husbands classified as 
middle class envelop white collar occupations; a small 
precentage of husbands classified as working class 
would ordinarily be included in the middle or lower 
middle class under more conventional procedures. 
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Fig. 1 Father’s net advantage over mother in relative salience of governmental affairs, by relative education 
and relative personal efficacy 


Table 6. Class and Political Involvement 


. Middle Working 
Relative Scores Class Class 
Political knowledge .20 .28 
Understanding party differences 01 15 
Political efficacy .07 .26 
Saliency of governmental affairs .20 .10 
Main media used 18 .26 
Reading newspapers 25 1 
Magazine reading 24 .40 
Electoral activities 12 34 
Community affairs 13 22 
School affairs .0i .15 


Relative education continues to make a differ- 
ence in each occupational stratum, but it is 
quite apparent that the effect is exaggerated 
among working class couples. With only two 
exceptions, this is the pattern found for each 
politicization measure. 

The explanation appears to be in the kind of 
life styles pursued and political opportunity 
structures occupied by the two strata. Even 
when husbands or wives hold an educational 
edge over their spouses in the upper strata (in 
contrast to the lower) these spouses are still 
rather well educated on the average. In most 
cases they have passed the threshold where lack 


of sufficient education might be a strong dcter- 
rent to political participation. Furthermore, 
middle class couples tend to live in an ambi- 
ence conducive to participation if the motiva- 
tion is present. Each partner would tend to 
have at hand the skills, resources, and induce- 
ments to pay attention to politics as a result of 
conditions (neighborhood, consumer patterns, 
secondary associations, occupation-linked 
friendships) inspired by the husband’s high 
Standing. Each might also acquire—if not al- 
ready present—the activistic, service role pre- 
scriptions often associated with being better off 
in American society. All in all, there are some 
ceiling effects which hamper the ability of ad- 
ditional characteristics—such as relative 
education ——to alter the positioning of spouses 
among middie class families. 

By contrast it is clear that many of these 
conditions are absent among working class cou- 
ples. In general, of course, their education is 
lower. Many individuals will be below the edu- 
cational threshold which seems to activate a po- 
liticized orientation. In addition, the opportu- 
nity structure and the skills with which to ex- 
ploit it are not as rich for working class cou- 
ples. Given this configuration, it seems likely 
that any gradient among working class couples 
which supplies one of the partners with more 
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resources than the other is going to make more 
of a difference than a parallel gradient among 
upper class families. As we have seen this is the 
result with respect to relative education. In the 
next section, we shall see another example of 
this principle. 


Y., Special Considerations for Mothers: Age of 
Children and Employment Status 


It is commonly held that the mother’s home 
duties act as a constraint on her political activ- 
ity. There are two ways in which this presum- 
ably happens. In the first place, there is the 
sheer press of obligations and responsibilities: 
meals must be cooked, rooms cleaned, children 
waited on, shopping performed, etc. Mothers 
with pre-school children are especially bur- 
dened in this manner. A second way in which 
being a mother limits political activity is that if 
she is not employed she will not have the occu- 
pational and secondary group associations 
which often link to political endeavors. Not be- 
ing “out in the world” may also lessen some- 
what her sense of mastery and competence in 
dealing with the external world of politics. 
Thus we have two female roles which could 
conceivably depress the relative level of the 
mother’s politicization. 

Given the nature of our sample, we know 
that there. is at least one child in the family 
around 17 or 18 years of age. By taking the pa- 
rental reports on the number and ages of other 
children, we can divide the couples according 
to the youngest-aged child in the family. 
Youngest-aged is crucial because the immediate 
demands and constraints on the mother’s time 
presumably vary inversely with the age of the 
youngest child, ceterus paribus. A mother for 
whom the youngest child happens to be the 
high school senior selected in our sample 
would, then, have the least reasons for being 
constrained in her outside participation; on the 
other hand, if the youngest child were a pre- 
schooler she would be the most constrained. 

The mothers were allocated into four catego- 
ries, by age of youngest child: 0-5; 6-12; 13- 
16; 17 or older. According to the hypothesis, 
the father’s advantage should improve as the 
age of the youngest child declines; conversely, 
the mother’s relative position should improve as 
the age of the youngest child increases. In prac- 
tice nothing of the kind happens. Not only are 
the eleven correlations exceedingly small for 
the relative politicization variables (none above 
11), but five of them are actually in the oppo- 
site direction from that hypothesized. One of 
these is school affairs; the younger the child the 
more active is the mother vis-à-vis her spouse, 
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though even this relationship is barely visible 
(—.11).¥° 

It is possible, of course, that certain familial 
contexts would alter these slim returns. For ex- 
ample, if the mother is employed the effect of 
children’s ages could be different than if she is 
not employed. To anticipate our discussion of 
female employment status, it turns out that the 
basic relationships between age of youngest 
child and the mother’s relative politicization are 
not substantially bent according to whether the 
mother is a homemaker or is employed. An- 
other possibility is that the wife of a middle 
class husband might be less affected by the chil- 
dren’s ages than would the mother with a work- 
ing class husband. There are some such qualifi- 
cations, but they do not operate in a consistent 
fashion, and they adjust the basic associations 
appreciably in only two cases—saliency of pub- 
lic affairs and community participation. 

These last two instances contain the barest 
hint that as middle class mothers near the end 
of their child-rearing and heavy responsibility 
years they begin to shift their orientation some- 
what to the political world, to one of more self- 
identified concern and community involvement. 
Working class mothers, on the other hand, are 
actually in a slightly less competitive position 
with their husbands as this period approaches. 
What seems to happen is that the middle class 
mother may have deferred some of her class-as- 
sociated feelings of responsibility and desire for 
involvement until this stage in the marital life- 
cycle. Mothers in working class families—tess 
imbued with and socialized into the participa- 
tive mode—remain at about the same level as 
before. More information and data points 
would be necessary in order to support further 
these glimmerings. 

As a final note, it should be emphasized that 
virtually all of the mothers with whom we are 
dealing are between 35-55 years of age. It is 
certainly possible that the generally null rela- 
tionships between age of youngest child and 
relative politicization would change dramati- 
cally if one were to consider younger couples. 
The young mother with two toddlers and an- 
other coming is probably more restricted than 
is the older mother with one teenager, a pre- 
teen, and a pre-schooler. 

The second distinguishing property of moth- 
ers to be taken up—work status—is more con- 
sequential. Significantly, however, the effects of 


2 One might suspect that while the mother’s relative 
position does not vary as a function of her children’s 
ages, her absolute scores do change in the expected 
direction. That is, the older the last child, the higher 
will be her absolute scores. Even this less demanding 
test, however, fails to be met. 
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being in the labor market as opposed to the 
home market, as we shall call it,2° are mostly 
indirect and a result of interaction effects with 
other variables. In fact, at the gross level the 
presence of the mother in the labor market 
makes only a small difference in the relative 
politicization of marital partners. The main 
effect is to lower slightly the father’s relative 
advantage and, concommitantly of course, to 
improve the mother’s relative position. Being in 
the labor market is negatively related to fa- 
ther’s relative advantage for eight of the eleven 
attributes under consideration, but the correla- 
tions in no instance exceed —.16. 

We observed previously that relative educa- 
tion usually exerted more effects among work- 
ing class than middie class couples. Much the 
same holds for female employment status. In 
nine of the eleven areas being considered the 
effects of the mother’s market placement was 
greater for working class than middle class cou- 
ples; and now the correlations range as high as 
—.32 (for electoral activities). While the cus- 
tomary result is to lower the male’s advantage, 
even in those few instances where the overall 
result improves his advantage (as in school af- 
fairs) the effects are still more noticeable 
among working class than middle class pairs. 
Again, working class couples seem more vul- 
nerable to the impact of additional factors 
which serve to increase (or decrease) the re- 
sources which each partner brings to the politi- 
cal sphere. 

The addition of relative education to the em- 
ployment and class variables reveals even more 
fully the complex interaction between female 
employment and relative politicization. Perhaps 
the clearest way of showing how the mother’s 
employment status interacts with the other two 
variables is to correlate relative education with 
the relative politicization measures, controlling 
simultaneously for mother’s employment status 
and husband’s occupational status. When this is 
done, two primary results emerge. First, for 
both home market and labor market wives, rel- 
ative education continues to exert more influ- 
ence among working class couples. Of twenty- 
two parallel comparisons across class lines the 
correlations are higher for working class cou- 
ples in fifteen instances. Moreover, relative ed- 
ucation is negatively related to relative politici- 
zation only once among working class parents, 
whereas the same is true six times among mid- 
die class parents. 

The second major finding is that the impact 


2 This is a distinction used by Glen G. Cain, Married 
Women in the Labor Force: An Economic Analysis 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966). 
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of relative education is more responsive to the 
“market” placement of wives among working 
class than middle class couples. Among the for- 
mer the impact is consistently accentuated for 
the spectator and participatory dimensions 
when the wife is in the labor market. If any- 
thing, the reverse is true among middle class 
couples; in fact, the impact of relative educa- 
tion is greatly exaggerated among labor market 
wives only in the sub-topic of political know:- 
edge. 

Just why the strength of relative education is 
abetted in the working class couples by thz 
presence of labor force wives is not at all clear, 
and generalization is difficult. For the most part 
this seems to come about as a result of small 
decreases in the absolute politicization scores of 
such wives accompanied by much greater de- 
creases in the absolute scores of their husbands. 
Being in the labor force tends not to help the 
working class mother per se, but it does help 
her vis-a-vis her spouse.24 We cannot be sure 
whether this is because her being employed de- 
prives the husband of resources he would ordi- 
narily put into politics or whether there is 
something inherently different about working 
class couples in which the wife leaves the home 
market. In any event, being employed helps the 
working class mother benefit from an education 
advantage in the same way that fathers custom- 
arily do. . 

Suggestive as our analysis is, we are unable 
to make the strongest test for the effects of fe- 
male employment. To do so would require 
longitudinal data or an experimental design 
showing the political juxtaposition of the mari- 
tal partners during various stages of the moth- 
er’s participation in the labor force. We also 
lack direct evidence of whether the mother is 
employed by choice or by necessity, as well as 
whether she is employed full- or part-time. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that distaff employ- 
ment has a significant, albeit indirect, impact 
on the mother’s relative politicization. These 
results parallel what has been found for other 
aspects of family life, where the consequences 
of female employment are also of a complex 
nature.?2 


. VIL Conclusions 


In this paper we have attempted to bridge 
two age-old concerns—-politics and sex differ- 
ences—within the network of the nuclear fa- 


^ Since the mother’s education is more likely to 
exceed that of her spouse in the working class (see 
note 16), the increased relative politicization among 
labor market wives increases the correlation between 
the two relative measures. 

2 See eg, Orden and Bradburn, loc. cit. 
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mily. Our aim was in part to establish the famil- 
jal context in which children are socialized into 
the political world. In this regard the role-shar- 
ing model of parental behavior is more appro- 
priate than that of masculine dominance of in- 
strumental-adaptivé behavior. Children grow 
up in homes in which their parents are more 
alike than unalike in terms of political activi- 
ties. On the other hand, parental homogeneity 
varies across domains of political activity, so 
that the child is exposed to quite divergent pat- 
terns of parental similarity. To some extent, ed- 
ucational homogeneity also leads to political 
homogeneity. In terms of sheer levels of politi- 
cization, the tried and true social factor of edu- 
cational differentiation serves as a vivid demar- 
cation across and within parental pairs. 

If our findings demonstrate anything, how- 
ever, it is that parents are not simply inter- 
changeable with respect to political resources, 
spectator politics, and active participation. It is 
this latter point which leads to a second aim 
embodied in this paper, viz., specification of the 
conditions surrounding the relative advantage 
of one spouse over the other. The bedrock of 
culturally-defined sex roles more often provides 
a built-in edge for fathers in the nuclear family. 
These inequalities, as we have observed, lend 
support to the view of male superiority. Within 
this framework, however, remarkable variabil- 
ity exists. The division of political labor among 
conjugal pairs is seriously conditioned by what 
each spouse brings to the marriage contract 
and—an especially crucial point—the result of 
the intersection and interaction of these charac- 
teristics. Thus the relative amount of political 
behavior engaged in by wives of equal educa- 
tion, for example, will vary depending upon 
whether they have married a husband of higher 
or lower social class. As we observed, this par- 
ticular relationship will be more extreme de- 
pending upon the wife’s location in the home 
or labor market. 

The division of political labor, then, by no 
means consistently results in the father being 
the intermediary between and the interpreter of 
the external world of politics. Even in those 
cases where the male edge is clearly dominant, 
there are abundant instances where the distaff 
side of the family is paramount or the male ad- 
vantage seriously impaired. What should not 
be lost in this generalization is that inequalities 
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favoring the mother ordinarily need to exist be- 
fore this condition occurs with noticeable fre- 
quency. She needs whatever additional re- 
sources—and the father corresponding encum- 
brances—which attend the partnership in order 
to overcome the debilitating effects of prior so- 
cialization, extant cultural expectations, and the 
distribution of resources. To the extent that 
these effects are overcome, the political life of 
each partner, and of the family, is altered. 


Appendix 


The operational indicators summarized in the 
first part of the text are described or referred to 
below. 

Knowledge. A Guttman scale (CR = .92) based 
on six factual items. The specific questions are 
listed in Kenneth P. Langton and M. Kent Jen- 
nings, “Political Socialization and the High School 
Civics Curriculum,” this REVIEW, 62 (1968), 
p- 855. 

Party Differences. A five-step index measuring 
the “correctness” and sophistication of responses 
about political party differences. Developed and 
reported in Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of 
Belief Systems in Mass Publics” in David E. Ap- 
ter (ed.), Ideology and Discontent (New York: 
Free Press, 1964), pp. 206-261, 

Efficacy. A Guttman scale (CR = .93) based 
on four items. The specific questions are those 
numbered 1, and 3~5 in John P. Robinson, Jer- 
rold G. Rusk, and Kendra B. Head, Measures 
of Political Attitudes, University of Michigan, In- 
stitute for Social Research, 1968, p. 460. 

Interest. A single question, given in Langton 
and Jennings, op. cit., pp. 855-856. 

Media Exposure. Separate questions about news- 
papers, television, and magazines, given in Lang- 
ton and Jennings, op. cit, p. 856. 

Election Activities. With one change, this is 
the five-step index developed and reported in 
Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 155-156. The 
change was that respondents were asked to report 
on activities (except voting) in any public elec- 
tion during the last ten years. 

Community Activities. What about other local 
or community matters? Have you taken an active 
part in any things of that kind? 

School Activities. During the past two years or 
so, would you say that you have taken an active 
part in any local school matters? 

The Personal Efficacy measure is a Guttman 
scale (CR = .90) based on three items listed in 
Robinson, ef al., op. cit., p. 661. 


On Comparing Income Maintenance Alternatives* 


THEODORE MARMOR 
University of Minnesota 


Major social policy decisions in America are 
not made by intellectuals, particularly academic 
intellectuals. Nonetheless, social critics, partic- 
ularly academic intellectuals, extensively dis- 
cuss the problems of income distribution and 
poverty. The gross national discussion has 
grown so large, in fact, that it appears we have 
a new service industry—one that does a lot of 
thinking about poverty. True, it has yet to do 
much about poverty, but “firms” within this in- 
dustry write about poverty, argue about pov- 
erty, and generate papers for conferences at an 
accelerating rate and with escalating volume. 
The industry’s growth has so expanded in the 
last ten years that some find it necessary to 
identify the division of this intellectual labor. 
Advocates of the negative income tax (NIT), 
for instance, are known by some producers of 
competing ideas as the “nit-wits.” 

The net effect of research efforts in the six- 
ties was not to create a consensus concerning 
what ought to be done about poverty. There 
has been some agreement that the eventual an- 
swer would be an income maintenance pro- 
gram, but there has been less agreement about 
which plan is best. In the summer of 1968 at a 
joint congressional hearing on income mainte- 
nance, no less than two dozen intellectuals ap- 
peared before the committee to offer no less 
than two dozen different schemes on how the 
income of the poor might be maintained.* 

Not only is there a proliferation of propos- 
als, they have often been badly presented for 
intelligent policy choice. Discussion of family 
allowances, negative income taxes, and other 
cash transfer programs proceeds, as Lee Rain- 
water has said, “. .. either in the form of a cat- 
alogue of different proposals . . . or short- 


* This article grew out of a paper presented in May 
1969 to the Poverty Seminar of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. I want to thank Lee Rainwater, 
the seminar’s chairman, for that opportunity and the 
Poverty Institute of the University of Wisconsin for 
financially supporting and intellectually stimulating this 
research. A number of colleagues have made useful 
suggestions at various stages of writing. I want to 
thank particularly Robert Lampman, Burt Weisbrod, 
Robert Harris, Peter Martin, John Brandl, and Jan 
Marmor. 

1 Income Maintenance Programs, Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, Congress of the United States, Joint 
Economic Committee, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, Vol. 
I, June, 1968. 


sighted polemics about the superiority of somc 
one method.’”? 

Commonly, plans are grouped according to 
administrative method even when their sociz! 
welfare goals are substantially different. For e - 
ample, negative income tax plans of vastly dif- 
ferent scope and benefit levels are grouped ur- 
der the same rubric even though they ar: 
clearly not alternative means to solving th: 
same problem. The proposal identified wit 
Yale economist James Tobin—a major anti- 
poverty scheme featuring a $2600 guaranter: 
level, universal eligibility, and a $5200 cut-of’ 
point—contrasts sharply with low-level nega- 
tive income tax plans. One such plan, formu. 
lated by Robert Lampman to supplement thc 
wages of the working poor, calls for a $75C 
guarantee and a $3000 cut-off point for a four- 
person family. The Tobin plan, because of its 
universal and high benefits, would cost approxi- 
mately $26 billion, some five times more than 
the estimated $5.0 billion cost of the Lampman 
plan. These two plans are alike in administra- 
tive mechanism but have little else in common, 
since they were designed as solutions to differ- 
ent problems. Í 


*Lee Rainwater to author, May, 1968. An example 
of cataloguing income maintenance alternatives can 
be found in Christopher Green, Negative Taxes and 
the Poverty Problem (Washington, D.C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution, 1967). James Vadakin, Family Al- 
lowances (Miami: University of Miami Press, 1968) 
illustrates special pleading for one mechanism of cash 
transfer, in this case one defined by the age characteris- 
tics of the recipients. Variations in the nature of family 
allowances are substantial; European nations have 
programs so different that little is gained by grouping 
them as if they served common ends with comparable 
efficiency. Milton Friedman has disassociated his ver- 
sion of a welfare-replacing NIT from more generous 
negative tax plans such as James Tobin’s. See Time, 
“Welfare and Illfare: The Alternatives to Poverty,” 
December 13, 1968. For support of the idea that con- 
cepts like NIT do not sufficiently describe a class of 
programs, see “Comment: A Model Negative Income 
Tax Statute,” Yale Law Journal, 78 (December 1968), 
p. 270, n. 6. The editors assert,” ‘negative income tax’ 
has no precise meaning,” and add that, when they 
refer to “negative income tax,” they mean their own 
proposal. 

* Tobin, et al, “Is a Negative Income Tax Practical,” 
Yale Law Journal, 77 (November 1967); and Robert 
Lampman, Wisconsin Law Review, 2 (1969), pp. 543- 
544, The plan mentioned—Negative Rates Plan for the 
Working Poor—is but one of many schemes Lampman 
has put forward. It is used here to illustrate a type 
of negative income tax, not Lampman’s view of the 
most appropriate scheme. 
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There are proposals, on the other hand, 
which employ differing administrative mecha- 
nisms to deal with similar problems. Consider 
the Brazer child allowance scheme which pro- 
poses a universal yearly benefit of $600 per 
child, the elimination of tax exemptions for 
children, and a special recoupment tax which 
decreases the net value of child allowances as 
Income increases. In effect, this plan provides a 
guarantee of $1200 for a family with two chil- 
dren, a cut-off point of more than $10,000, and 
a net cost of approximately $12 billion. Though 
more restricted in coverage than the Tobin neg- 
ative income tax scheme, the Brazer plan would 
“remove an appreciable proportion of presently 
poor families” from poverty.* Both proposals 
are substantial anti-poverty measures, and, as 
such, have more in common than either does 
with the low-level negative income tax plan 
which Lampman proposed as a device to sup- 
plement wages and thus extend welfare trans- 
fers to the working poor. 

The task of this paper is set by the confu- 
sions which have plagued the debate over cash 
transfer alternatives. It seeks to clarify choices 
in income maintenance, making explicit the 
trade-offs between competing objectives that 
are required of policymakers, but which are of- 
ten obscured by polemics about the advantages 
or disadvantages of particular transfer mecha- 
nisms (e.g., negative income taxes, child allow- 
ances, demogrants). 

The next section distinguishes among the 
goals of reforming the present system of public 
assistance, substantially reducing American 
poverty, and making both the tax system and 
the social distribution of income more equita- 
ble. Then follows a discussion of six criteria for 
evaluating and comparing alternative measures 
to one or another of these goals. The paper 
concludes with an application of the evaluative 
scheme to the welfare reform alternatives con- 
sidered by the Nixon Administration in the 
spring of 1969. 


I. Problems of Poverty and Income Distribution 


The income maintenance schemes so widely 
discussed in the 1960s addressed at least three 
separable clusters of problems: the crisis of the 
welfare poor, the difficulties of all low-income 
Americans, and the inequities of* the present 
distribution of income in the United States. 

The first set of problems—identified with the 
crisis of the “welfare poor”’—involves persons 


4Harvey Brazer, “Tax Policy and Children’s Al- 
lowances,” Children’s Allowances and the Economic 
Welfare of Children, Report of a Conference. (Citi- 
zen’s Committee for Children of New York, Inc., 
1968), p. 142, 
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currently receiving benefits and those eligible 
for them under federal and state assistance pro- 
grams. The most controversial programs in- 
clude Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC)5 and general assistance. Both hostile 
critics and sympathetic analysts of public as- 
sistance seem to agree that there is a “crisis.” 
What this crisis consists of differs from analyst 
to analyst, but the following issues emerge:® 


(a) inadequacy of payment levels; 


ë Eligibility for AFDC requires that the family be 
needy, fatherless (or include an incapacitated father), 
and include children under 18; that the unemployed 
parent and or mother accept a job or training for a 
job if offered (or else lose the benefits); and that, 
under the “Man in the House” Rule which applied in 
many states, the mother be moral. “Poverty, Income 
Sources and Income Maintenance Programs,” The 
President’s Commission on Income Maintenance Pro- 
grams, (Background Paper No. 2, May 18, 1968), p. 
11. In 1961, the AFDC-UP program was instituted, 
permitting benefits to households headed by unem- 
ployed, able-bodied men. Only 25 states had adopted 
this program by 1969, and less than 100,000 families 
were receiving its benefits. Poverty Amid Plenty: The 
American Paradox (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1969) p. 47, 

‘For a typical example of (a), see The Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare, Having the Power, We 
Have the Duty, Report to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 2, which asserts that 
“public assistance payments are so low and so uneven 
that the Government is, by its own standards and 
definitions, a major source of the poverty on which it 
has declared unconditional war.” For (b) see the 
discussion of welfare’s “inequitable treatment of mar- 
ginal nonrecipients” in Jacobus tenBroek, “California’s 
Dual System of Family Laws: Its Origin, Development, 
and Present Status,” Stanford Law Review, 16 (March 
1964), 257-317; (July 1964), 900-981; Vol. 16 (April 
1965), 614-682; and William A. Johnson and Robert 
Rosenkranz, “Public Assistance” in Cities in Trouble: 
An Agenda for Urban Research, Anthony H. Pascal 
(ed.) (Memorandum RM-5603-RC, the Rand Corp., Au- 
gust, 1968), p. 87. For (c) see Charles A. Reich, “In- 
dividuals Rights and Social Welfare: The Emerging 
Issues,” Yale Law Journal, 75 (June 1965). This theme 
is understandably stressed by welfare rights’ groups, 
and raised in almost all discussion of public welfare. 
See also Having the Power, We Have the Duty, Ad- 
visory Council on Public Welfare, p. 74, for the warn- 
ing that “there is great urgency for the empathic as- 
sertion of public welfare’s accountability for the pro- 
tection of individual rights, and for the scrupulous 
observance of the individual rights of the people it 
serves.” For (d) see the illustrative remarks by Con- 
gresswoman Griffiths in the 1968 Hearings of the Joint 
Economic Committee, supra, n. 1; and Daniel P. Moy- 
nihan, “The Crises in Welfare,” The Public Interest, 
No. 10, (Winter, 1968), p. 4. For (e) see Herbert J. 
Gans, “The Negro Family: Reflections on the Moyni- 
han Report,” The Moynihan Report and the Politics of 
Controversy, Rainwater and Yancey (eds.} (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: M.LT. Press, 1967), p. 454. For (f) 
see Moynihan, and the work by Lampman, among 
others, on how the American system of transfer pay- 
ments affects the poor. Lampman, supra, n. 3. 
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(b) disparity of payments between one geographi- 
cal area and another (beyond cost of living 
differentials), and among various categories 
of public assistance recipients; 

(c) administrative injustices and arbitrariness, in- 
cluding the alleged stigma of being on wel- 
fare, which also serves to deter eligible and 
deserving persons from applying; 

(d) the financial costs of increasing the benefits 
and the number of eligibles who might seek 
benefits; 

(e) the unfortunate effects of public assistance 
upon family cohesiveness and work behavior; 

(f) the social divisiveness and inequity of wel- 
fare programs aiding only certain groups of 
the poor and excluding others, most notably 
the working poor. 


The dimensions of these problems are not 
agreed upon; “remedies” to these various diffi- 
culties are not obviously compatible or comple- 
mentary. The numerous plans which have been 
offered as solutions to the welfare crisis have 
differed markedly in the priorities they set 
among these issues. 

The second set of problems focuses on pov- 
erty in America, the number of persons with 
incomes below the poverty line, and the 
amount by which their incomes fall short of 
that standard (the poverty gap).” The non-wel- 
fare poor comprise the most obvious target 
from this perspective. Nearly two-thirds of the 
poor do not qualify for public assistance, which 
limits benefits to widows, orphans, abandoned 
families, the aged, sick, and disabled. Most of 
those whose income falls below the poverty line 
are those legally ineligible for assistance be- 
cause of the restrictive categories now used. 
One substantial group of nonwelfare poor is the 
long-term unemployed who are bypassed be- 
cause of limitations in unemployment insurance 
benefits, or the lack of universal coverage 
within public assistance.? However, most of the 
nonwelfare poor are from families in which at 
least one adult member is working. 

Discussion of the nonwelfare poor has fo- 
cused on how to expand or alter the existing 
categories in order to include those poor who 
are now ineligible for assistance; and, given the 
large number of working poor, how to build 
work incentives into cash transfers directed to- 
wards this group. Availability of work is cen- 
tral to discussion surrounding the long-term un- 
employed, but not the working poor, since that 


* The official poverty line in 1969 was $3550 for an 
urban family of four. The poverty gap was $12 billion 
in 1966; see J. A. Kershaw, Government Against 
Poverty, (Chicago: Markham, 1970), p. 148. 

*For data on the characteristics of the unemployed, 
see the discussion of employability in The President's 
Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Back- 
ground Papers, pp. 63-66. 
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group already participates in the work force. 
Rather, aiding the working poor raises the issue 
of how to supplement income without reducing 
the incentive to work. Robert Lampman’s low 
level negative income tax is one welfare reform 
plan that expands coverage while retaining 
work incentives.’ 

The third set of problems involves the un- 
equal distribution of wealth and income in con- 
temporary America. Here the problem of pov- 
erty is not only that many Americans are un- 
able to command a subsistence income, or that 
the public welfare system has built-in indigni- 
ties and difficulties. Rather, poverty is viewed 
as relative deprivation, and the critical difficul- 
ties are those of an income distribution in 
which the relative gap between the very poor 
and the median wage-earner is widening, not 
narrowing. The ratio of the poverty line to me- 
dian income has fallen considerably over the 
past decade. In 1959 the poverty line was 47 
percent of median income; in 1968 it was 36 
percent.?° 

Those interested in relative poverty are typi- 
cally concerned with equity questions as well. 
Not only does the lower one-fifth in the na- 
tional distribution of income control “too 
small” a proportion of the nation’s wealth, but 
from this perspective the operation of the tax 
system also confers benefits which are socially 
unjustifiable. Two illustrations should make this 
point clearer. One equity issue is the way tax 
exemptions (such as child exemptions in the 
positive income tax) confer benefits in the 
form of tax savings whose value increases pro- 
gressively with family income.’ Another is the 


? See outline in Robert J. Lampman, “Steps to Rce- 
move Poverty from America,” Paper prepared for 
delivery at the Wisconsin Symposium, January 13, 1968. 

For a definition of poverty in relative terms, sce 
Victor Fuchs, “Redefining Poverty,” The Public In- 
terest, No. 8 (Summer 1967), 88~95. Martin Rein dis- 
cusses the difficulties in absolutist, “bread-basket” 
conceptions of poverty in Louis Ferman, et. al., (eds.), 
Poverty in America (2d. ed., Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1968), pp. 116-133. English social 
critics have recognized the problem of fixed poverty 
lines for some time. For a cogent critical view (di- 
rected against the views of Rowntree), see Peter Town- 
send, “The Definition of Poverty,” Paper presented 
at the Colloquium on Handicapped Families, Bureau 
de Recherches Sociales, held under the auspices of 
UNESCO, (Paris, 10-12, February, 1964), pp. 6-10. 
For information*on income distribution changes, see 
Poverty Amid Plenty: An American Paradox, pp. 38- 
39. 

“Jt is extraordinary how difficult it is to convince 
the skeptics that tax exemptions are functional equi- 
valents of direct government expenditures. See H. 
Aaron, “Tax Exemptions--The Artful Dodge,” Trans- 
Action, 6 (March 1969), 4—6, for a statement of both 
the problem and the good reasons one has for treating 
tax exemptions and direct benefits as fiscal equivalents. 
It should be added that the political process affecting 
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privileged treatment (through exemptions and 
other tax devices) of particular forms of in- 
come (the capital gains tax) and of certain 
forms of economic risk (the oil depletion al- 
lowance).1? These illustrations of privileged tax 
treatment raise questions of equity which differ 
sharply from the issues of the welfare and non- 
welfare poor. Accordingly, such a focus calls 
for a range of solutions quite different from 
those relevant to the problems of the welfare 
poor and low-income Americans.** 


Il. Alternative Income Maintenance Plans: 
Criteria for Comparison 


I now want to turn to six criteria by which 
alternative means to a given poverty problem 
might be usefully compared. These criteria, 
while not exhaustive, represent the major con- 
siderations typically raised by American policy 
makers. Explicitly using them illuminates the 
choices among competing goals which a partic- 
ular transfer scheme represents. 

Adequacy. One of the most prominent stan- 
dards of evaluation in any given income trans- 
fer program is the adequacy of the benefit level. 
Discussions of adequacy imply prior stipula- 
tion of the relevant standard against which 
benefits are measured. In other words, for any 





the two forms of transfers differs, and that there may 
be great differences in the legitimacy associated with 
particular forms. As Aaron says, suppose, “yesterday 
on the floor of Congress, Senator Blimp introduced 
legislation to provide cash allowances for most of the 
aged. Senator Blimp’s plan is unique, however, in that 
it excludes the poor. The largest benefits, $70 per 
month, are payable to aged couples whose real income 
exceeds $200,000 per year. The smallest benefits, $14 
per month, would be payable to couples with incomes 
between $1600 and $2600. Widows, widowers, and 
unmarried aged persons would receive half as much 
as couples. No benefits would be payable to those 
with very low incomes.” Aaron remarks that “one can 
hardly imagine any public figure” introducing such 
legislation, for fear of being derided “in the press, by 
his constituency, and on the floor of the Congress. So 
one would think. But this system of ‘old age allow- 
ances’ has actually existed for many years, not as an 
expenditure program, but as a part of our tax system,” 
through the double exemption granted aged couples. 

2 Tax reform was the subject of extended hearings 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means dur- 
ing the spring of 1969. For the range of reform pro- 
posals see Tax Reform Studies and Proposals, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Joint Publication, Committee 
on Ways and Means, and Committe on Finance, 91st 
Congress, 1st Session, February 5, 1969, (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office). 

13 The argument is not that programs related to one 
problem have no effect on other social ills; they do. 
But consider the difference between treating changes 
in children’s tax exemptions as a tax reform issue and 
as an antipoverty remedy. A more equitable treatment 
of children’s tax exemptions would not necessarily in- 
volve enough money to relieve poverty substantially. 
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given conception of an appropriate poverty line 
the gap between that line and the present in 
come of the poor constitutes the “adequacy 
problem.” Any transfer plan’s benefits consti 
tute some more or less adequate means to fil 
that gap.74 

At least two indicators of adequacy shoulc 
be used. The first is the proportion of the na 
tional poverty gap filled by a given transfe1 
program. This indicator provides an answer tc 
the question, “how adequate an antipoverty 
program is a given plan?” This criterion may be 
referred to as aggregate program adequacy. 
Second, the adequacy of grants to particula 
beneficiaries—individual adequacy—can be 
measured by guarantee levels. 

Commonly, the Social Security Administra- 
tion’s poverty line is adopted as a reference 
point.1 Those persons below the line are said 
to have less than minimally adequate income. 
The adequacy of a transfer program can then 
be evaluated from two perspectives: the degree 
to which benefits lift a recipient to the poverty 
line, and the extent to which total benefits fill 
the $12 billion gap between incomes of persons 
below and above the poverty line. Thus, the 
poverty line provides a basis for judging the 
adequacy of benefits directed to the welfare 
poor or, in a universal program, to all low-in- 
come Americans. The concern for adequacy 
may also be a criterion for tax reform if it fo- 


“The differences between reforming welfare anc 
eradicating poverty come out sharply in how analyst: 
regard the adequacy criterion. Some, like the editor: 
of the Yale Law Journal, take it as given that desirabl 
programs will have a guarantee level set at the povert 
line. Indeed, they question whether the “SSA povert 
line—the ‘minimum money income required to suppor 
an average family .. . at the lowest level consisten 
with the standard of living prevailing in this coun 
try'—” is adequate, “even if it has gained wide ac 
ceptance.” Yale Law Journal, 78 (December 1968) 
p. 298, n. 91. On the other hand, welfare reforms cosi 
ing approximately five billion dollars were in 197 
considered by the Congress. It is clearly possible t 
evaluate such low-adequacy alternatives by other cri 
teria, and this may be very important if budgetar 
constraints rule out what the Yale editors seek. 

* The poverty index set by the SSA is the minimur 
income per household of a given size, compositio1 
and nonfarm status. In 1966 the Agriculture Depar 
ment Economy Food Plan, which is the core of th 
poverty index, provided for total food expenditures c 
75 cents a day per person (in an average four-perso 
family). The index adds twice this amount to cove 
all family living items other than food. It has bee 
adjusted for price changes since 1959; but has not key 
pace with the increase in median income, Consequentl 
there was a larger absolute gap between media 
family income and the poverty line in 1969 than i 
1959. Mollie Orshansky, “The Shape of Poverty i 
1966,” Social Security Bulletin, U.S. Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare, (Social Security Ac 
ministration, March 1968), p. 5. 
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cuses on the level of benefits for the poor in the 
form of more generous exemptions and deduc- 
tions. 

Although adequacy is not always the prime 
consideration in anti-poverty efforts, it is the 
principal preoccupation with militant welfare 
rights organizations and welfare reformers, par- 
ticularly social workers and welfare critics 
whose perspective is dominated by setting mini- 
mum floors of protection against various con- 
tingencies of living.* 


Stigma. The degree of stigma associated with 
the source, form and administration of income 
maintenance programs is the second criterion 
—one that has been emphasized in some criti- 
cisms of the current welfare system. Generally 
speaking, social insurance programs, in which 
benefits are limited to contributors, have few 
stigmatizing associations. The recipients of 
welfare benefits, however, are often stigmatized 
as lazy, improvident, and content to live off the 
charity of others; and welfare benefits are con- 
ferred after a sometimes degrading investiga- 
tion of the means and perhaps the morals of 
the potential recipient. Alvin Schorr has framed 
this concern in the telling phrase, “a means- 
tested program is a mean program.” 

Those who, like Schorr, are preoccupied 
with reducing stigma typically turn to non- 
means-tested programs (like Social Security or 
child allowances) even when this involves less 
adequate benefits and much higher program 
costs. Means-tested programs, they argue, fail 
to reach all those whom the program is in- 
tended to serve, since many eligible to receive 
benefits are reluctant to apply. This underutili- 
zation, of course, has the added effect of keep- 


2I am indebted to Robert Lampman for a suggested 
typology of poverty reformers. He distinguishes three 
perspectives: that of welfare (minimum floors of pro- 
tection); of social insurance (security against vari- 
ability of income over time through insurance); and 
of tax and public finance (equity of treatment, work 
incentives). Lampman emphasizes that each mentality 
directs attention selectively and ignores issues of great 
importance to the others. Thus, public finance experts 
are horrified by the inequitable treatment of welfare 
beneficiaries in different categories and in different 
states, and by the high marginal tax rates public as- 
sistance formally requires. Such considerations are Jess 
salient to welfare reformers who focus on adequacy of 
benefits, the speed with which destitution is relieved, 
etc. Social insurance advocates are more likely to evalu- 
ate transfers by the sense of entitlement they involve, 
the predictability of future benefits, and security they 
offer large classes of Americans, not especially the 
poor. This suggestive typology has yet to be worked 
out, but offers a way of comparing transfers that could 
be added to the approach I am suggesting. 

a Alvin L. Schorr, Explorations in Social Policy 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1968), p. 62. 
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ing down the expense of welfare programs: 
stigma may be viewed as a means of rationing 
the use of government programs in which con- 
ferring benefits to all those eligible would 
sharply increase government expenditures.: 

Finally, one must say that knowledge about 
the extent of stigma and its causes is impres- 
sionistic. How obnoxious the “obnoxious means 
test” really is remains a question needing an an- 
swer before this criterion can be intelligently 
employed.?® But the lack of knowledge in pub- 
lic policy is seldom a barrier to either strong 
views or policy action. And so it is in income 
maintenance debates that allegations about the 
causes, effects, and ways of eliminating stigma 
are presented and received as though stigma 
were precisely understood. 


Equitable Efficiency. Weisbrod defines equitable 
efficiency as the degree to which “actual redis- 
tribution of income coincides with the desired 
redistribution.” To illustrate, Weisbrod de- 
scribes: 


a manpower retraining program which may be in- 
tended to benefit the hard core unemployed—those 
who cannot find regular employment even under 
‘full employment’ conditions. But, as the program is 
actually administered, it may (1) miss many in the 
hard core group, while at the same time, (2) aid a 
number of less needy persons.” 


Those concerned with efficiency argue that 
these effects reduce the desirability of a pro- 
gram. Considerations of equitable efficiency 
bring out how successfully (or unsuccessfully) 
a given program delivers benefits to a 
program’s target population, and to no one else. 

Weisbrod has introduced a useful distinction 


% The experience with the Kerr-Mills Medical As- 
sistance Jaw brings out this point. Generous in theory, 
only 32 states had workable programs by 1963, three 
years after enactment. Theodore Marmor, The Politics 
of Medicare (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 
1970). 

2 Some evidence has recently been gathered in Wis- 
consin indicating that the poor are not as hostile to 
the means test as commonly asserted. Handler and 
Hollingsworth found that “the clients reported very 
little evidence of hostility toward their case-worker 
or coercion in the administration of social services.” 
Joel F. Handler and Ellen Jane Hollingsworth, “The 
Administration of Social Services in AFDC: The Views 
of Welfare Rcipients,” Institute for Research on 
Poverty, University of Wisconsin, Discussion Paper 
37, p. 39. 

2 Burton A. Weisbrod, “Collective Action and the 
Distribution of Income: A Conceptual Approach,” 
The Analysis and Evaluation of Public Expenditure: 
The PPB System, Vol. 1, A Compendium of Papers, 
Subcommittee on Economy in Government, Joint 
Economic Committee, U.S. Congress, 91st Congress, 
Ist Session, (Government Printing Office: Washington, 
D.C., 1969), p. 184, 
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between two types of efficiency calculations. 
One efficiency consideration, he says, is the 
“degree to which programs intended to benefit 
group A also benefit group B.” This might be 
termed vertical efficiency. The second issue is 
the degree to which “programs intended to ben- 
efit group A reach all of this group.” Weisbrod 
refers to this as horizontal efficiency. 


a. vertical efficiency. The vertical efficiency of 
a program may be defined as the ratio of bene- 
fits received by intended beneficiaries to total 
benefits distributed. If payments are made only 
to intended beneficiaries, the program’s vertical 
efficiency ratio is 1.72 

Vertical efficiency can be conceived as a 
measure of cost effectiveness: the greater the 
vertical efficiency ratio the smaller the per-unit 
cost of benefits to the target groups. Thus, be- 
tween two programs that bring equal benefits to 
a given target group, the program having the 
higher vertical efficiency ratio, ceteris paribus, 
will be the least costly. 

This conception of vertical efficiency implies 
that benefits to non-needy persons should be 
given a weight of zero. At least two objections 
can be made to this interpretation, as Weisbrod 
points out. First, there may be other than redis- 
tributional grounds for wanting to distribute 
benefits to the nonpoor (administrative simplic- 
ity, for example). Secondly, vertical efficiency 
may conflict with another criterion. For exam- 
ple, the extent to which a program limits bene- 
fits to those within the poverty class may con- 
tribute to the stigma associated with such a pro- 
gram. This conflict is implicit in Schorr’s com- 
ment about the meanness of means-tested pro- 
grams.?? 

The problem of weighting benefits to non- 
needy persons is more complicated, however, 
than simply avoiding stigma. A critical objec- 
tion to programs with less vertical efficiency is 
that there may be resentment against windfall 
gains to those outside the target group. One of 
the objections to negative income tax proposals 
is that plans for transferring income to the poor 
must involve sizeable payments to persons who 
are clearly not poor in order to provide a 
“meaningful floor of income and to avoid a 
very high tax on incremental incorhe.”** (Taxes 


** As Weisbrod says, “a ratio of unity would thus 
indicate that all resources of the program are being 
devoted to the target group and do not benefit any 
others.” Ibid, p. 185. 

2 See also D. P. Moynihan’s remarks about stigma 
and community reactions to transfer programs in his 
“Crises in Welfare,” The Public Interest, No. 10 
(Winter 1968), 3-29. 

*®See Weisbrod., supra, n. 19, p. 187. 
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here refer to the reductions in benefit payments 
per additional dollar of family income). The 
magnitude of this difficulty would be revealed 
by the vertical efficiency ratio, though the reve- 
lation of the difficulty in no way resolves it. 


b. horizontal efficiency. Horizontal efficiency 
may be defined as the “ratio of the number of 
beneficiaries in the target group to the total 
number of persons in the target group.” The 
smaller the proportion of the target group (all 
presumably deserving) being aided, the lower 
the horizontal efficiency ratio. 

It ought to be noted, however, that the hori- 
zontal efficiency criterion differs from the ade- 
quacy standard. Clearly inadequate payments 
could go to all persons within a target group 
and thus lead one to rank a program high on 
horizontal efficiency and low on adequacy. The 
trade-off between these two criteria—at any 
given dollar cost of a program—is again a 
problem of weighting yet to be solved. 


Incentive Effects: Work and Family. The work 
incentive effects of cash transfers is a fourth 
criterion of importance. Regardless of the ad- 
ministrative mechanism, any transfer program 
must answer three different questions: What 
shall be the level of the income guarantee (the 
maximum benefit)? How shall that benefit be 
reduced as earnings vary from zero (the tax 
rate)? And what shall be the cut-off point (the 
earnings level at which no benefits are paid) ?24 

The appropriate level of taxation on cash 
transfers depends in part on the effort of the tax 
rate on the work behavior of various groups in 
the population. That information is not known 
in any precise way.”> The result is that analysts 
work from rules of thumb of the following 
sort: any income guarantee will reduce some 
work effort if the marginal tax on earnings is 
more than zero; or the desire to work is so 
great in American society that tax rates up 
to 50 percent will not greatly reduce work- 
force participation. 

The absence of information about work in- 
centives does not reduce the issues’s political 
salience. Indeed, the existence of strong feel- 
ings about what the poor (and near poor) will 
or will not do under various incentive schemes 
is what prompted the Institute for Research on 


4 Outlined in Christopher Green, op. cit, pp. 126- 
130. 

3 In most of the literature proposing various income 
maintenance plans, guarantee levels are so low that 
to consider many heads of four-person families would 
give up higher incomes to loaf on $1500 or so per year 
is ludicrous and in violation of our common sense. 
Yet, for political reasons, there is still concern over 
incentive effects of such plans. 
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Poverty at the University of Wisconsin to un- 
dertake the Graduated Work Incentive Experi- 
ment which involves testing of several negative 
tax schemes on the work responses of some 800 
New Jersey families. Figure 1, representing a 
moderately high negative income tax plan, il- 
lustrates the choices that must be made among 
(1) guarantee level, (2) tax rate, and (3) cut- 
off point.2° A program guaranteeing $2500 
when carnings are zero with a “tax” rate of 50 
percent entails a cut-off point of $5000. If one 
specifics any two of the three variables, the 
value of the third variable is determined. The 
plan illustrated in the figure below sacrifices 
vertical efficiency for adequacy and substantial 
work incentives. 

The concern about work incentives is part of 
the larger worry about the relation of transfer 
schemes to economic growth, productive effi- 
ciency, and allocative cfficiency. Macroeco- 
nomic cffects might be taken as another crite- 
rion of evaluation. In this paper, the work in- 
centives issue is presented as a proxy for those 
broader concerns, as well as a salient political 
issue in its own right. All government redistri- 
bution involves what Musgrave calls the alloca- 
tion and stabilization “functions” of the state.*’ 
The distribution of government goods and ser- 
vices between regions changes both the distri- 
bution of income and the allocation of produc- 
tive resources. Giving money to the poor sim- 
ply raises this issue more directly and dramati- 
cally. What effect will given transfer schemes 
have on work performance, the mobility of la- 
bor, the process of automation in low-wage in- 
dustries, or the price of labor? All such ques- 
tions are called for in evaluating transfer pro- 
grams. And, it should be added here, transfer 
schemes may promote different family struc- 
tures by the way the family unit is defined and 
the treatment of young adult dependents and 


“7 David Wilkinson, “Foxtracks Across Ice,” un- 
published paper, University of Wisconsin, provides an 
illustration of this point. He visualizes the plan “as a 
line from a reel anchored to the top of an economic 
ladder. The line assures that the family won’t drop 
below a certain rung. At the same time it assists a 
family moving up the ladder, though with decreasing 
payout as the family gets closer to the top. The reel 
and line represent an income assistance system work- 
ing in conjunction with the family’s own efforts to 
increase total income with earnings. The line won't lift 
the full weight of the family to the top, but it con- 
tinucs to be of assistance until the family gets there. 
The maximum vertical length of the line represents 
the level of support minimally guaranteed. The lift 
of the line rcpresents the tax rate applied to earnings, 
with a smaller tax rate producing more lift than a 
larger rate. The break-even level corresponds to the top 
of the ladder, the point where all the line is reeled in.” 

= R. Musgrave, The Theory of Public Finance, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), ch. 1. 
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Figure 1. A Negative Income Tax Plan 


related adults other than mother and i. 
These important issues have received mo 
tention from legal scholars.?S 


Program Costs. The costs of a transfer pro ` 
may refer to total expenditures at all lew = : 
government or the net increment to the ‘ : 
eral budget, taking into account savir; 
other present federal, state, and local im: 
transfer programs. 

Program costs to any unit of governmen : 
very difficult to predict. Specifying the tax 
cut-off point, and guarantee level docs no’ í> 
how workers will behave. Consequently 
number of persons who will be in a spa 
income range cannot be unambiguously d 
mined from present data on the poor.’Nor - 
the amount of the poverty “gap” be prec 
measured, except retrospectively. The best 
can be done is to make reasonable assumpt 
(perhaps alternative assumptions) about 
work response to various plans and esti 
program costs on that basis. 

The allocation of program costs inve.. 
both the governmental unit whose expendit 
are affected and the taxpayers who finance 
program. Minimum federal payment levels 
public assistance, for example, are advoc: . 
by some as if the purpose is to increase the ° 
tal payments to public assistance beneficiu ~ 
But, in fact, the demand for such chai 
comes prominently from beleaguered state ` 
local governments eager to shift the burder 
welfare payments to the federal povernm ` 
Hence, one of the cost issues is which leve 
the politicalesystem will finance what prep > 
tion of any given transfer scheme. Propi `` 
costs can be treated as either a criterion ¢ 
constraint. That is, one can ask, what is 
cost of plan X compared to plan Y? Or one 
ask how plans compare on other dimensic 
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=" See, for example, W. Klein, “Some Basic Prob’ = : 
of Negative Income Taxation,” Wisconsin Law Rev c, 
(Summer 1966) 
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subject to the constraint that their program 
costs fall within a specified range. 


Political Support. The relationship between po- 
litical and economic costs and benefits is widely 
discussed but not well understood. As with 
program costs, political costs can be treated 
as a constraint or a variable. That is, given the 
political acceptability of two programs, they 
can be compared on the basis of the other 
criteria. Or, they can be compared according 
to the political support (and opposition) they 
will probably generate. The conceptual and 
measurement problems involved, however, are 
extraordinary. 

Political support means the nature and ex- 
tent of approval for a given program. One may 
speak of mass support and use polling data as 
an indicator of it. Public opinion polls recently 
have shown that more than a majority of those 
with opinions about income maintenance fa- 
vored guaranteed employment plans, while less 
than a majority favored income guarantees.?® 
Equally important for present purposes is sup- 
port by governmental elites, particularly con- 
gressional elites. There are few ways one can 
accurately measure such support before deci- 
sive tests (like a vote) are taken. Votes on 
other redistributive issues are one indicator, but 
not a fully reliable one. Party positions on the 
questions offer another clue when combined 
with knowledge of the pattern of party cohe- 
sion On redistributive matters. 

A good example of noting political costs and 
benefits, but not taking them into account in 
comparing the desirability of transfer pro- 
grams, can be found in the Yale Law Journal’s 
comment on 


the relation between the [Yale Law Journal's 
model] NIT proposal and the increasingly urgent 
demands for a wholesale reform of public assis- 
tance. Any modification of public assistance pro- 
grams that took into account all the serious criti- 
cisms of present welfare efforts—as, for example, 
do the recommendations of the U.S, Advisory 
Council on Public Welfare—-would result in a 
system of distributing benefits strikingly similar 
to that outlined in the model statute. The NIT 
and public assistance reforms are not so much 


* In response to a question about guaranteeing every 
family an income of at least $3200 a year (for a family 
of four), with the government making up the differ- 
ences the following results were obtained: favor— 
36%; oppose—58%; no opinion—6%. Results of a 
question about providing enough work so that each 
family that has an employable wage earner would be 
guaranteed a wage of about $60 a week or $3200 a 
year were: favor—78%; oppose—18%; no opinion— 
4%. American Institute of Public Opinion, Gallup 
Opinion Index, Report No. 37, July, 1968, pp. 23-24. 
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alternative ways of dealing with poverty as they 
are alternative ways of dealing with Congress, 
and the choice between them is chiefly one of 
political strategy. Since the NIT completely es- 
capes the faulty concepts and spotted history of 
public assistance, it still ranks as the preferable 
approach.” 


Hil. Evaluating Income Maintenance 
Alternatives: The Nixon Administration’s 
Choice in Welfare Reform, 1969 


This concluding section illustrates how one 
might use the criteria just outlined to compare 
income maintenance schemes. The two welfare 
reform proposals chosen for this purpose—the 
Nathan task force plan and the Finch/ Moyni- 
han proposal to extend welfare benefits to poor 
families with children-—had a timely relevance 
in 1969. They constituted the major options 
considered by the Republican Administration 
in the spring of that year. The subsequent de- 
velopments in welfare reform—the presidential 
sponsorship of a family assistance plan that dif- 
fers somewhat from either of the initial options 
discussed here, the passage of the welfare re- 
form bill in the House of Representatives and 
the defeat of the bill within the Senate Finance 
Committee in the summer of 1970—reduce the 
timeliness, not the analytical significance, of the 
following illustrative comparison. It should be 
noted as well that the evaluative criteria could 
as easily be applied to other classes of cash 
transfer plans, whether they are addressed to 
welfare, poverty or income redistribution is- 
sues. 

Different welfare reform proposals proceed 
from different views of the present system of 
public assistance. Before comparing our two il- 
lustrative welfare reforms, some preliminary re- 
marks should be made about the demographic, 
administrative, and financial attributes of con- 
temporary public assistance. Federal assistance 
goes to five state-federal programs: old age as- 
sistance (OAA), aid to families with dependent 
children (AFDC), aid to blind (AB), aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled (ATPD), 
and aid to the medically indigent (Medicaid). 
There are residual relief programs in each state 
which are financed wholly by state and/or 
local funds. The latter programs are collectively 
referred to as general relief or general assis- 
tance and do not receive federal supervision or 
funding.” 

3 Yale Law Journal, 78 (December 1968), p. 282. 

* The following discussion draws on work of the 
staff of the President’s Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs which presented its final report 


Poverty Amid Plenty: The American Paradox, in No- 
vember, 1969. 
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Table 1. Number of Public Assistance Recipients (in thousands) 


1971 
December Total OAA 
of Year 
1945 3,623.5 2,056 
1951 5,657.2 2,701 
1957 6,016.0 2,487 
1963 7,379.9 2,052 
1966 8,073.7 2,073 
1967 8,893.0 2,073 
1968 9,725.0 2,028 


AFDC AB APTD GA 
943 71.5 = 553 
1,041 97.2 124 694 
2,398 108.0 281 742 
3,930 96.9 464 737 
4,666 83.7 588 663 
5,309 82.6 646 782 
6,086 80.7 702 827 


Source: The President’s Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Background Papers, (GPO, 1970), 


p. 235. 


Federal participation in public assistance was 
originally designed to help states support per- 
sons who were unable to work because of age, 
blindness, or absence of a wage-earner. Since 
1950, new groups and purposes have been in- 
cluded. Aid to the partially and totally disabled 
was enacted in 1950; in 1960, medical assis- 
tance for the aged was enacted as the Kerr- 
Mills program. In the early 1960s, an unem- 
ployed parent amendment permitted AFDC 
benefits to families where the father was in the 
home and unemployed (AFDC-UP, now oper- 
ative in 25 states). Two other legislative devel- 
opments in the 1960s were of importance: in 
1962, rehabilitative services were provided un- 
der public assistance and, in 1967, new amend- 
ments were passed which sought to get AFDC 
recipients to work through incentives (job 
training, day care, financial inducements) and 
sanctions (denying aid to those considered able 
but unwilling to work). Categorical public as- 
sistance, in summary, was designed for the non- 
working poor, and only recently has focused 
upon problems of rehabilitation and employ- 
ment. 

The number of persons receiving public as- 
sistance has grown sharply since 1945. Part of 
the growth is attributable to the inclusion of 
new categories of assistance, but the AFDC 
program is clearly the source of most of the 
growth. The distribution of recipients for one 
month, by year and type of program, is pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

The growth in AFDC has dominated much 
of the discussion of public welfare, or “illfare,” 
as Time magazine once put it. The distribution 
of poor persons within public assistance, how- 
ever, does not point up the proportion of the 
poor excluded. Less than two-fifths of the 
twenty-five million who were poor in 1968 re- 
ceived aid from any public assistance pro- 


grams.?? Public assistance comprises programs 
for a minority of the poor. The crisis of welfare 
is thus only a part of the problem of Ameri- 
can poverty. 

Public assistance provides federal grants- 
in-aid to all states for cash payments to indi- 
viduals and families in need. AFDC receives 
less federal assistance than the other 
programs, and the federal share under all the 
programs varies with the income level of the 
state. Of the $6 billion spent in 1966 on all pub- 
lic assistance programs, including administrative 
costs, about 60 percent, or $3.5 billion, came 
from the federal government. The extent of 
federal participation over time is presented 
in Table 2. 

The administration of public assistance is dis- 
cretionary, local, and uneven. Eligible persons 
are “needy” by virtue of destitution. The defini- 
tion of destitution varies among the states. More- 
over, state grants do not typically pay the differ- 
ence between their definition of “need” and cur- 
rent income. In some states the “need” for a 
family of four is $280 per month and a family 
with no income gets that amount. In other states 
the “need” is $194, but the family with no in- 
come receives only $40. States vary in the re- 
quirements for granting assistance as well. In 
some states there were no residence tests; in 
others, a would-be recipient had to have lived in 
the state five of the past nine years and the year 
immediately preceding assistance. However, 
the 1969 Supreme Court decision in Shapiro v. 
Thompson ruled such residency tests unconsti- 
tutional for federally assisted programs. 

The above characterization of public as- 
sistance entails no obvious reformist perspec- 
tive. One may applaud or denounce the ex- 


"The Presidents Commission on Income Mainte- 
nance Programs. Poverty Amid Plenty: The American 
Paradox, p. 115. 
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Table 2. Federal Financial Participation 
in Public Assistance 


Year Total Percent of Total 


(millions of 


of dollars) Federal State Local 
1945 987.9 40.7 47.8 12.5 
1951 2,382.8 47.6 41.6 10.8 
1957 3,090.3 51.3 37.0 11.7 
1963 4,712.6 55.5 32.7 11.5 
1966 6,652.0 58.6 30.7 10.8 
1968 9,346.0 56.1 32.1 11.8 


Source: President’s Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs, Background Papers, p. 235. 


tent to which states with unequal resources 
differently define and support their categori- 
cally poor. The extraordinary growth of AFDC 
might, in one view, be evidence that the 
states are discovering the needs that exist; 
in another view, it is a sign of moral de- 
cay in want of immediate attention. There 
are those who think the problem with wel- 
fare is that we have too much of it; some are 
worried about too much administration and 
other are upset about too many recipients. 
Then, there are those who see the problem 
as too little public welfare, either in the sense 
that too few of the poor are eligible or, 
within the current system, too little is pro- 
vided the recipients both in cash and incen- 
tives to improve their income position. 

Critics of welfare often proceed as if ev- 
eryone agreed on the nature and ranking of 
these problems. That is simply not true. De- 
spite the fact that most advocates of welfare 
reform begin with the same opening salvo of 
objections to public assistance (indeed the 
criticisms have become clichés through end- 
less listing), the classification of issues does 
not bring with it a decision rule. This failure 
occurs because a decision rule requires both 
a classificatory and a weighting scheme, and 
only the former is available. My thesis is that 
a weighting scheme also requires clear, ex- 
plicit presentation of criteria to be weighted. 
I have tried to do that and now want to ap- 
ply those criteria to two illustrative welfare 
reform proposals and make a first step toward 
a systematic comparative evaluation. 

The two proposals were the chief options 
under discussion by President Nixon’s Urban 
Council during the spring of 1969. Both plans 
were directed towards reducing inequities 
within the present welfare system. One, pop- 
ularly known as the Nathan plan after presi- 
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dential appointee Richard Nathan, proposed 
decreasing state variation in benefit levels 
through a national minimum standard for 
the present categories of public welfare, to 
be administered by the present federal-state 
welfare apparatus. This plan will be referred 
to as Uniform State Benefits (USB). The sec- 
ond proposal extended income assistance to poor 
families with children, which would be admin- 
istered by the Social Security Administration, 
and will be referred to as Federal Family Bene- 
fits (FFB), though it was known more widely 
as the Finch-Moynihan proposal. 

Both plans seek to reduce inequities pres- 
ently affecting individuals and states. The in- 
equities for individuals arise from the fact 
that federal matching formulas are insuff- 
cient tools to reduce the variation in state 
treatment of similar welfare recipients. At 
the lower level, poor states are encouraged, 
but not required to provide minimum pay- 
ments that satisfy the barest conception of 
subsistence income. The wealthier the state 
(in per capita income) the lower the propor- 
tion of federal support for more generous 
grants. Hence, welfare generosity is a heavy 
fiscal burden, one which some states (and 
state legislators) find politically intolerable. 

The similarities between proposals USB and 
FFB are striking. Both would cost the federal 
government approximately two billion dollars 
per year. Both would entail savings to financially 
hard-pressed states. Both provide for a national 
welfare minimum. The general income support 
program (FFB), while not universal, provides 
payments to all families with children and, thus, 
is much broader in scope than current AFDC 
and AFDC-UP programs. It is broader in that 
the income status of the family is the sole crite- 
rion of eligibility; this contrasts sharply with the 
fatherless-family criterion in AFDC and the un- 
employed father standard of eligibility in 
AFDC-UP. While both programs establish min- 
imum welfare standards nationwide, their dis- 
tribution of the federal financial increment (less 
than two billion dollars) to the poor and to state 
treasuries differ. Both the similarities and the dif- 
ferences are revealed clearly by evaluating the 
programs by the six criteria introduced in 
the second part of this paper, as shown in 
Table 3. 


Adequacy. The first indicator in Table 3 mea- 
sures the individual adequacy of benefit guaran- 
tees. By this standard there is no substantial 
difference between FFB and USB: both guar- 
antee $1500 to a family of four (or about $31 
per month for each family member). If one 
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Table 3. Comparison of Two Welfare Reform Proposals: Uniform State Benefits (USB) 
and Federal Family Benefits (FFB) 


Criteria for 





Comparison Indicators USB FFB 
Adequacy e 4-person family guarantee | $1500 or 42% of $3500 | $1500 or 42% of $3500 
e Poverty gap filled poverty line poverty line 
15/12, 31/12 2/12, 1.3/12 
Stigma no improvement some Improvement 
Efficiency 4 8 
Horizontal re 
Vertical e Ratio of transfer benefits, 
poor to nonpoor 1 1 
e Amount of poverty gap 
filled to total benefits 7/15 13/20 
Work Incentive $30/month income dis- | $50/month income dis- 
regard +67% tax rate regard -}+50% tax rate 
thereafter thereafter 
Program Cost{ | o Federal Cost $1.5 billion $2 billion 
e State saving $800 million $710 million 
Political Support | ə Mass support for some 
reform -+ + 
ə Bureaucratic support _ + 
ə Congressional support uncertain uncertain 


Problem Focus 


disparity of payments by 
State and category (b)f 





inequitable exclusion of the 
poor (the working poor 
especially) from public 
assistance (f)t 


* The first ratio compares total federal program costs to the poverty gap: the second is a ratio of only the 


transfer amount to the $12 billion poverty gap. 
+ Excluding food and training programs. 
t See enumeration of welfare issues in Part I. 


takes tax rate provisions into account, FFB 
appears more adequate than USB; since FFB 
“taxes” earnings less heavily than USB, it 
would provide higher average payments to re- 
cipients earning the same wages. 

The second indicator provides two mea- 
sures of aggregate program adequacy: (1) 
the ratio of total program costs to the $12 bil- 
lion poverty gap, the ratio being approxi- 
mately 1.5/12 under USB and 2/12 under 
FFB; and (2) the ratio of benefits for the 
poor to the poverty gap, by which standard 
FFB is somewhat more adequate. 

It should be clear that although FFB 
ranks higher on adequacy than USB, both 
programs are inadequate when judged by the 
current poverty standard. The Social Secu- 
rity definition of minimum income for a fam- 
ily of four ($3500) is not approximated in ei- 
ther program. The $1500 guarantee represents 
42% of the poverty line, while the higher 


FFB program costs ($2 billion) represent 
one-sixth of the poverty income gap. These 
points alone serve to demonstrate how wel- 
fare reform can proceed quite apart from sce- 
rious efforts to eradicate financial poverty, 
either individual or aggregate. 


Stigma, Neither program represents a major 
effort to reduce the stigma allegedly associated 
with public assistance. USB is an effort to 
make public assistance less inequitable among 
states and among different categories of bene- 
ficiaries. FFB is directed towards the inequi- 
table exclusion of poor, male-headed families 
with an employed father. But neither program 
makes public welfare less selective in the sense 
of transferring income to the nonpoor. On the 
other hand, FFB proposes that the family bene- 
fit be administered by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, an adminstrative system con- 
sidered less stigmatized than welfare agencies. 
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Some reduction of stigma is associated with 
FFB on this basis. USB, in comparison, prom- 
ises no substantial change. 


a. Vertical Efficiency. Both programs satisfy 
this criterion because the ratio of benefits re- 
ceived by the poor to total transfer benefits is 
1. This is the case only for the transfer portion 
of the program. That is, nonpoor persons re- 
ceive no benefits; no “leakage” of that kind 
takes place. But, taking into account the state 
“savings” changes the vertical efficiency ratio 
for each program. For USB, it is 7/15’s; for 
FFB, 13/20’s. Another way of expressing the 
relative poverty intensity is to compare pov- 
erty relief to state financial relief: the ratio of 
poverty relief to state relief in USB is 7/8’s; 
in FFB, 13/7’s. 

On the first measure, both programs are 
vertically efficient. On the second, FFB is far 
more vertically efficient; 65 percent of its 
costs represent direct expenditures for the 
poor, compared with 47 percent of USB go- 
ing directly to the poor. Since the two pro- 
grams involve similar levels of federal 
expenditures, the efficiency ratio makes a 
useful distinction. Knowing that FFB is 
more vertically efficient than USB does not, 
however, tell us how important that criterion 
is—-that is, what weight to give it. However, 
the comparison avoids difficulties that arise 
in describing two programs of vastly differ- 
ent cost. A $28 billion program with a verti- 
cal efficiency ratio of .5 may appear to be far 
more “efficient,” from this perspective, than 
the $2 billion FFB program with a vertical 
efficiency ratio of .65. But this is the case 
only by mixing the adequacy and vertical ef- 
ficiency criteria. 


b. Horizontal efficiency. Program USB is sub- 
stantially less efficient, horizontally, than FFB. 
Indeed, increased horizontal efficiency in public 
welfare is the chief goal of the family benefit 
program. Since public assistance aids only 
about 40 percent of the poor, its horizontal 
efficiency ratio is .4. Since families headed by a 
man who works account for the major portion 
of those excluded from assistance, FFB has a 
much higher horizontal efficiency ratio, ap- 
proximately .8. Conversely, USB is relatively 
inefficient on this dimension, since it retains the 
current categories of public assistance. 

USB subordinates horizontal efficiency to 
financial relief of states. FFB seeks greater 
horizontal efficiency at the price of somewhat 
less financial relief to states. However, this is 
true only when one looks at the cash transfer 
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portion of the programs. Any additional 
work and food programs would change these 
comparisons slightly, but, for present 
purposes, we will ignore that complication. 


Work Incentives. USB provides for a continu- 
ation of the present Work Incentive Program 
(WIN) scheme under AFDC. Under WIN 
there is an earning exemption of $30, a 67 
percent tax rate on additional earnings, and a 
training-employment program exclusively for 
AFDC recipients. FFB provides more finan- 
cial incentives to work than USB, but does 
not compel recipients to seek training or work. 
The FFB tax rate is 50 percent, which means 
that the $1500 guarantee is combined with a 
cut-off point of $3000. In addition, individuals 
receive $50 per month as a special incentive 
for taking job training. 

FFB also provides incentives to the state 
to move welfare clients into training. It does 
so because the trainee would continue to re- 
ceive his family benefit, any amount he 
might be receiving from the state to supple- 
ment that payment, plus the bonus incentive 
of $50 per month. States giving families addi- 
tional benefits under FFB (as would surely 
be the case in the larger industrial states) 
could gain substantially from widespread use 
of this training-payment provision. The 
training program would cost an additional 
$600 million if 150,000 training positions were 
created. Currently, there are 88,000 training 
positions budgeted under the WIN program, 
of which 35,000 are filled. At an average cost 
of $4000/position WIN would cost $325 mil- 
lion when fully utilized. 


Program Costs. The additional federal cost of 
FFB, including the adult categories but ex- 
clusive of food and training programs, is ap- 
proximately $2 billion. Of this, approximately 
$710 million results in savings to the states. 
The estimated cost of USB is $1.5 billion, of 
which roughly $800 million represents dollar- 
for-dollar savings for the states.5* Neither es- 
timate, of course, takes into account what the 
states might do with their “savings”; hence, 


3 All of the financial cost estimates are for Fiscal 
Year 1972. This postponement of program initiation 
reflects a number of considerations: the administra- 
tion’s budget-cutting in 1969, the political gains of 
future as against present expenditures, and the assump- 
tion that passage of welfare reform would take perhaps 
two years. It perhaps should be added that USB cost 
estimates were understated by some $400 million be- 
cause no allowance was made for increased numbers 
of beneficiaries, according to OEO economists I in- 
terviewed in 1970. 
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there can be no precise estimate of total gov- 
ernmental costs of the programs plus state 
supplementary schemes. 

The program costs criterion is more diffi- 
cult to apply than it appears. If we take only 
direct transfers into account, the programs 
involve incomparable federal program costs: 
$1.5 billion for USB, $2 billion for FFB. Two 
complications arise, however. The first is the 
addition of training and food stamp pro- 
grams which raise federal expenditures to 
approximately $4 billion. The comparison in 
Table 3 involves only the cash transfers, and 
this may confuse more than illuminate. But 
even for cash transfers, the program costs 
are very hard to gauge. It is impossible to 
know what the work response will be and, 
hence, the federal costs over time. The above 
estimates are made as if the poor tomorrow 
would act precisely as they do today. 
Nonetheless, there is reason to believe the 
costs are not markedly understated. Few 
heads of four-person families would volun- 
tarily quit work to receive FFB’s $1500 guar- 
antee. And USB does not assist the working 
poor. 


Political Support. Both programs share what- 
ever diffuse political support exists for “doing 
something about welfare.” FFB directs itself 
toward the AFDC problem and, through a 
sleight-of-hand name change, would, in the 
words of one promoter, “eliminate the much 
criticized AFDC program.” USB directs itself 
to another aspect of the AFDC problem, the 
migration of welfare clients to large urban 
centers. FFB hopes to encourage families to 
leave welfare and also diminishes incentives 
for divorce and desertion presently found in 
AFDC programs. USB retains these unfortun- 
ate incentives but provides inducements for 
families in the less wealthy states to stay there. 
The support for stemming migration and dis- 
couraging desertion of fathers is, however, ex- 
tremely hard to measure. Congressional com- 
mittees with welfare jurisdiction are well 
represented with members declaring “wide- 
spread” support for doing something about the 
welfare mess. It is precisely the unspecified 
extent and nature of support for action that 
gives discretion to the congressional elites who 
judge options like USB and FFB. 

The mass public’s opinions are equally 
distant from the legislative system. Whatever 
diffuse hostility exists towards AFDC in the 
larger public could be used to justify either 
USB or FFB. Where the two programs differ 
most sharply—as, for example, on the ques- 
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tion of whether geographical inequity is les: 
pressing than the exclusion of the workins 
poor from public assistance—public opinior 
is unformed and unlikely to be crucial in the 
decision-making process. Both programs tar 
other widespread anxieties! the desire fo 
making work more attractive for welfare 
clients; the financial problems of the states 
and localities in meeting welfare costs; anc 
the current preoccupation with food pro- 
grams. Referring back to our six criteria, it is 
clear that USB and FFB differ most sharply 
on the weight given to horizontal equity in a 
welfare reform that does not address itself to 
eradicating poverty. 

The political costs and benefits from im- 
proving the horizontal efficiency of public 
assistance are easiest to estimate at the fed- 
eral administrative level. The gains of sub- 
stance are evident from either a welfare or 
public finance perspective. Professional re- 
formers within the bureaucracy have for 
some years been seeking universal public as- 
sistance based on income criteria rather than 
the present categorical scheme which defines 
eligibility in terms of the cause of low in- 
come (blindness, disability, old age, etc.). If 
bureaucratic support is the only measure, 
then FFB without doubt ranks higher. Nei- 
ther proposal proposes to do away with state 
administration of other adult programs; 
hence, one cannot contrast them in terms of 
the jurisdictional squabbles raised. 

A measure of political support, as central 
as bureaucratic preferences, is the antici- 
pated reactions of Congress. The political 
costs of USB arise from its failure to deal 
with the problems of the working poor and 
its relatively lower horizontal efficiency. Its 
advocates, however, would argue that the 
congressional system directly represents the 
financial interests of states and localities, and 
that only a minority of the Congress stands 
for interests of the working poor and welfare 
efficiency. This argument rests, however, on 
the assumption that widespread congres- 
sional support for each feature of welfare re- 
form is the precondition for enactment (the 
consensus view of political support). If, in 
contrast, one assumed sufficient general sup- 
port for a large class of welfare reforms, the 
greater equity and efficiency of FFB would 
be decisive. Bureaucratic support for equity 
and efficiency would greatly assist in creating 
the minimum favorable coalition in the 
finance committees of the Congress. Only if 
it appeared that a determined majority could 
develop against FFB would one say that the 
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political support criterion dictated selection 
of USB.* 

The politics of welfare reform provide a 
striking illustration of the characteristic politi- 
cal processing of redistributive policies.*> The 
role of the bureaucracy in that arena is one of 
balancing the interests known to be involved in 
income redistribution. The Congress ratifies or 
refuses the bargains that are expressed in the 
legislative initiatives brought to it. The evalua- 
tive effort we have been making represents the 


“Predictions of support for a particular welfare re- 
form proposal cannot be simply inferred from opinions 
about a program’s principles. Politicians choose be- 
tween proposals in constrained circumstances; the 
failure to distinguish approval of a program from 
willingness to support it has confounded predictions 
about the fate of welfare reform. A recent article, for 
example, claimed that no “income by right” proposals 
are “politically feasible in the near future because few 
people want them.” On the basis of interviews with 
fifty congressmen and an unspecified number of federal 
officials, Cavala and Wildavsky concluded that few 
political actors approved of income-by-right plans. 
Hence, they argued, “the President will not support 
[such a plan] and the Congress would not pass it if he 
did.” In October, 1969, President Nixon sent to the 
Congress a $5 billion welfare reform bill, including a 
negative income tax for families with children similar 
to FFB. In early 1970 the House Committee on 
Ways and Means overwhelmingly supported the Presi- 
dent’s bill (by a vote of 21-3), an action which vir- 
tually assured House passage of the Family Assistance 
Act. No one could have predicted this sequence of 
events from presidential, congressional, or mass opin- 
ions about the desirability of income guarantee plans. 
The President faced a choice of whether to take ac- 
tion on the crises in public welfare and, subsequently, 
what type of welfare reform to propose. The Ways 
and Means Committee was not asked to express views 
on income guarantees, but to choose whether to sup- 
port the Nixon welfare reform or some alternative 
course of action (including inaction). This episode 
suggests the difficulties of measuring political sup- 
port for particular, constrained policy options by in- 
quiring of politicians whether they approve of a broad 
class of policy principles. Bill Cavala and Aaron 
Wildavsky, “The Political Feasibility of Income By 
Right,” Public Policy, (Winter 1970), pp. 321, 349. 

“For a characterization of the redistributive “politi- 
cal arena,” see Theodore Lowi, “American Business, 
Case Studies and Political Theory,” World Politics, 
16 (1963-64). 
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comparative analysis that was in fact made of 
USB and FFB within the Nixon Administration 
in the spring of 1969.38 

Constrained by a $2 billion budgetary allow- 
ance for additional cash transfers, committed 
to welfare reform, concerned about the pres- 
sures to relieve the states of part of their wel- 
fare burden, uncertain about what will reduce 
welfare rolls, federal officials had to compare 
programs by criteria whose weights are uncer- 
tain. If we have been unable to provide those 
weights and, hence, the basis for a simple deci- 
sion rule, at least we have isolated some impor- 
tant criteria and discussed some of the issues 
involved in giving them weights. 


IY. Conclusion 


This paper has sought to clarify the choices 
among income maintenance alternatives, not to 
advocate a particular policy option. It began by 
distinguishing among the goals of reforming 
the present welfare system, substantially reduc- 
ing American poverty, and making both the tax 
system and the social distribution of income 
more equitable. The second part set forth six 
criteria by which the desirability of competing 
income transfer schemes could be judged. The 
third section illustrated the use of these evalua- 
tive criteria by comparing two welfare reform 
plans that were before the Nixon Administration 
in 1969. Overall, the paper has sought to clar- 
ify the problems that exist in choosing among 
income maintenance alternatives and the neces- 
sity of giving relative weight to conflicting 
criteria. 


* On October 2, 1969, President Nixon sent to the 
Congress the Family Assistance Act of 1969, a plan 
modeled after FFB with the addition of a work re- 
quirement, child care provisions, somewhat different 
work incentives, and more than twice the estimated 
program costs. These changes from the FFB alternative 
would require a separate discussion of policy develop- 
ments outside the scope of this paper, but of continu- 
ing interest. For a discussion of various aspects of the 
Nixon Administration’s proposed Family Assistance 
Bill, see New Generation, 52 (Winter 1970). 
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Hobbes and the Science of Indirect Government 
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Government as men know it today almost 
everywhere is indirect. Jt does not admit that it 
rules the people, for it claims to be the repre- 
sentative of the people; the people govern 
themselves through their representative. They 
are not ruled directly by others, because the 
government has its source in themselves and its 
legitimacy in fidelity to their purpose, however 
that may be ascertained. Nor do the people rule 
themselves directly; their self-government must 
be accomplished by agents appointed out of 
themselves and given sovereign powers in an 
artificial, public status. 

To maintain this indirect government, the 
people must ask political questions in an indi- 
rect form. The direct political question is 
whether the law or the command by an officer 
of the law that a citizen encounters is decent, 
good or useful. Instead of this question, or be- 
fore it, citizens under representative govern- 
ment must ask whether the law or the com- 
mand is truly representative, that is, whether 
in some manner it comes from themselves. If it 
has come from themselves, they can have no 
complaint or remedy against it unless they chal- 
lenge the very idea of indirect government. For 
to complain against a bad law merely because it 
is bad implies that government ought to rule di- 
rectly when it knows better than the people 
what is good, and to have a remedy against a 
bad law merely because it is bad implies that 
the people, knowing best what is good for it- 
self, ought to rule itself directly without inter- 
mediates. Thus today politics is seen in terms 
of giving effect to the aspirations of the people 
at home and abroad for self-realization and 
self-determination. Citizens criticize their gov- 
ermments, and governments condemn other 
governments, not primarily for what they do 
but for failing to represent the people in doing 
what they do. 

It is true that the direct political question is 
not forgotten. In ordinary times, it is not al- 
ways deflected or postponed, and in a crisis, it 
cannot fail to arise. The direct political ques- 
tion cannot be abolished because it must always 
be answered; governments and citizens must 
decide on the better course, and to do this, they 
must distinguish the good from the bad. But to- 
day we assume that the direct question is an- 
swered best when it is not raised directly as the 
most urgent question. We believe that the di- 
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rect question of good and bad must be ap- 
proached through the indirect question of rep- 
resentation, and that only by this approach can 
a tolerable or true answer be found. 

Hobbes was the first to argue that the indi- 
rect question should precede the direct and that 
representative government, by enforcing this 
precedence, answers the demand for good gov- 
ernment. He made this argument in political 
science, of which he claimed to be the founder. 
The problem of this essay is to show how Hob- 
bes, by means of his new political science, sub- 
stituted the indirect political question we now 
ask for the direct question that political science 
or philosophy used to appropriate directly from 
political disputes. 


I, Hobbes and Political Science 


Hobbes claimed that political science was 
only as old as his De Cive, published in 1642.1 
Yet he was not the first to advertise his own 
new discoveries in morals and politics. That 
man was Machiavelli, and he was followed by 
several others up to Hobbes, notably Bacon and 
Descartes; these are commonly regarded as 
founders (or at least early champions) of mod- 
ern politics and modern science because they 
did not fear to claim the glory of men who 
make new discoveries. In claiming this glory, 
they did not call themselves “moderns,” for 
they were more than merely members of the 
movement they founded. They could congratu- 
late their contemporaries on an exceptional op- 
portunity, but they also had to accuse them of 
exceptional weakness, as did Machiavelli espe- 
cially, in order to justify the presentation of 


t Hobbes said this in 1646 before he published the 
Leviathan, in which (and not before) his new political 
science culminates in the theory of representative gov- 
ernment. The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmesbury, Sir William Molesworth (ed.), 11 vols. 
(London, 1839-45), hereafter EW, I, ix; VIL, 470-471; 
M. M. Goldsmith, Hobbes’ Science of Politics (New 
York, 1966), pp. 228-229; Leo Strauss, The Political 
Philosophy of Hobbes (Chicago, 1952), pp. 1-2. Quen- 
tin Skinner has brought to notice a number of Hob- 
bists in Hobbes’s time (though not the most prominent 
one); but he does not justify his claim that Hobbes 
“represents” a view, since he finds no pre-Hobbesian 
Hobbist. “The Ideological Context of Hobbes’ Political 
Thought,” Historical Journal, 9 (1966), 286-317; cf. 
Michael Oakeshott, Introduction to Leviathan (Oxford, 
1957), pp. xvi-xvii, liii; John Laird, Hobbes (London, 
1934), ch. 2; David P. Gauthier, The Logic of Levia- 
than (Oxford, 1969), p- 70, 
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new discoveries rather than a renaissance of old 
wisdom. Nevertheless, these founders prepared 
the later use of the term “modern,” after they 
had captured some of the citadels of authority, 
to mean self-conscious and self-advertised pro- 
gress beyond the ‘tradition in politics and sci- 
ence. This use of “modern” is reflexive, deriva- 
tive by way of both inheritance and opposition 
from the tradition. One may infer that “mod- 
ern” thinkers are peculiarly academic because 
they must explain the tradition in order to show 


improvement upon it. Their polemic against the _ 


tradition makes them present it, instead of 
some pre-scientific or pre-philosophic view, as 
the beginning; so their whole argument takes 
place within science, on the assumption of the 
superiority of science. In addition, they ob- 
jected against the tradition that it was too in- 
dulgent to the fancies and inconsistencies of 
common sense. The idea of “modern,” deriving 
from the proclamation of new discoveries, has 
a general indirectness because of its reflexivity. 
Academies are not peculiarly modern, nor are 
commentaries; and the modern thinkers re- 
jected them both as institutions of traditional 
authority. But the tradition, even in its scholas- 
tic complications, had to come to terms with 
pre-philosophic opinion, whether based on 
common sense or revelation; it had to confront 
the direct question of good and bad in politics. 
The idea.of “modern” by itself makes modern 
thinkers inattentive or hostile to questions aris- 
ing directly from non-scientific opinion. Even 
when some of them, from the school of empiri- 
cism, seem to rely on opinion or common 
sense, they reconstruct it and confirm it with 
science. l 

Before Hobbes, however, the indirectness of 
modern thought was visible in either the under- 
standing of political things or the science of 
non-human things, but not in both. While rec- 
ognizing that discoveries in politics are less wel- 
come than discoveries in physics, Hobbes was 
the first to advertise novelty in a science of pol- 
itics.2 From this alone one can infer his inten- 
tion to revolutionize the practice of politics. 
For why would he make his claim so openly 
unless he meant.his science of politics to have 
new practical effects? More than this, he must 


2 Hobbes, Leviathan, W. G. Pogson Smith (ed.) (Ox- 
ford, 1965), Ep. Ded., p. 4; ch. 11, p. 79; ch. 29, p. 
251; ch. 30, p. 259; ch. 31, p. 285; Rev. p. 557; De 
Homine, X19, 11; XIL.12; XUL3, 5-6; Samuel I. Mintz, 
The Hunting of Leviathan (Cambridge, 1962), pp. 
125-126; Sheldon S. Wolin, Politics and Vision (Bos- 
ton, 1960), p. 247. Cf. Raymond Polin, Politique et 
Philosophie chez Thomas Hobbes (Paris, 1953), p. 
150, who believes that Hobbes was a conservative; 
see note 3 below. 
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openness to invention characterist 
and practical politicians having 

revolutionized by Hobbes’s scien: 
their fear of revolution arising 0 
Hobbes’s political science is above 
than any other political science op 
olution as rebellion against the `s 
to assure this result, the commun 
to revolution from political scienc 


than by any previous political sc: 


this fact the indirectness of his po. 
may again be inferred. Hobbes wi: 
ate on political practice through 
theoretical question of how to » 
commonwealth then becomes the 
gency as well as (or rather than) 
nity. The theoretical question disp: 
practical question, the direct ques 
and bad. 


I. The Good and the Bad in 


Hobbes takes men as equal in th 
ture (“the condition of meer Natur 
viathan). Men being so consideres 
naturally better than another; an 
no man is a natural ruler of anothe 
man’s natural state is non-political 
of good and bad can justify the 1 
men by others. Some men will be 
others in the civilized state, but 
support a claim to rule others fre 
What is primarily natural to man i 
rather than his potential state: the 
nature which is operative in the sti 
rather than that usually more visibl 
flowers or thrives in society. Men’ 
the ability to kill, largely suppresse 
ciety, is more fundamental than th: 
of talents, strength and beauty whic 
tent in the state of nature.” The ¢ 
must be based on the primary eq 
than the subsequently revealed ine 


® Leviathan, ch. 20, p. 160; ch. 26, 1 
p. 259; Rev, p. 555; see J. W. N. Wat 
System of Ideas (London, 1965), p. 153 
Politics, 1260633-7. 

‘This intention kept him from makin 
between pure and applied political scier 
suggested to him by F. S. McNeilly, T) 
Leviathan (New York, 1968), p. 190 
portance of theory for modern represe: 
ment, see my article, “Modern and Med: 
tation,” Nomos, vol. XI (1968), Repre: 
Pennock and G. Chapman (eds.), pp. 55 

ë Leviathan, ch. 8, pp. 52-53; ch. 11, 
pp. 94-95; ch. 15, pp. 117-118; ch. 20, 
p> 166; ch. 37, p. 344; De Homine, Xi 
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cause it is government, or a conimon power, 
that permits the inequalities to reveal them- 
selves. In providing security necessary for ine- 
qualities to develop, the sovereign must favor 
those talents that do not impair his sovereignty; 
so his authorization affects the natural inequali- 
ties. Before being itself affected by natural ine- 
qualities, the government affects them. The bet- 
ter men must be grateful to the sovereign for 
being allowed to show and profit from their su- 
periority; they are not in a position where they 
can make claims on other men because of their 
superiority. This consequence applies to the 
claims of democrats, when they claim superior- 
ity over the privileged few in honesty, modera- 
tion or power, as much as to claims of superi- 
ority from aristocrats. 

Thus, according to Hobbes, ail opinion of 
good and bad is by nature private opinion; 
coming from naturally equal men, it is no basis 
on which to claim to rule and carries no public 
implication. In the state of nature there can be 
no public opinion, in the sense of an opinion 
justifying the rule of some men by others, not 
merely because a public does not yet exist, but 
because a public has no basis in natural superi- 
ority.7 Public opinion cannot then serve as a 
means to create the public, as if by arguing 
from some natural superiority men might estab- 
lish an approximate artificial superiority: for 
example, the older established as the wiser. 
Public opinion, like the public itself, must be 
created. It follows that political controversy 
culminating in the conflict of claims to rule 
does not lead, under philosophic examination, 
to the discovery of a natural right to rule. The 
direct question of good and bad in politics im- 
plies a claim to rule which is untenable in the 
state of nature. To ask what is good in politics 
implies the search for a standard under which 
some men (one, few or many) would be quali- 
fied to rule others. In the state of nature as 
Hobbes shows it, man has the passions of men 
as we see them living in a commonwealth, but 
not necessarily the opinions.® 


? Leviathan, ch. 10, pp. 68-70; 73-74; ch. 11, pp. 
76-77; ch. 28, pp. 245-246; ch. 29, p. 256; ch. 30, pp. 
261, 266, 270; The Elements of Law Natural and Poli- 
fic, F. Tonnies (ed.) (Cambridge, 1929), 11.4.9; De 
Cive 1.2, EW, L, 29. 

"Leviathan ch. 6, p. 41; ch. 18, pp. 136, 139; ch. 
20, pp. 158-159; ch. 29, p. 257; Watkins, op. cit, pp. 
138, 152, 

8 Macpherson fails to make this distinction, and 
hence fails to accept the opposition between the state 
of nature and civil society; he can then conclude that 
Hobbes’s “natural man” reflects his “civilized man” 
instead of forming the basis for a critique of his con- 
temporary civilization. For Hobbes, it is rather that 
civilized man as we see him too much reflects natural 
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The natural equality of men, properly ccr- 
sidered, makes it possible to disjoin their piz- 
sions from their opinions. In order that men 37 
equal, their opinions must be equal; and op.rc- 
ions will be equal only when they are restrain 2. 
from pretentions to rule. But opinions found i 
politics are inherently pretentious in this way: 
they express man’s vanity, his supposing 3. 
power in himself from nature or God. They cii. 
be restrained only when they are reduced to ti c 
passions behind them. Hobbes contrasts ti « 
similitude of the passions with the variety arc 
secrecy of the objects of the passions.® Secrecy 
in dissembling and lying is the testimony mer 
give to the political character of opinions. Me- 
keep their designs secret because they expect t> 
gain something from other men which the, 
could not get willingly. To prevent this ur- 
natural dominance, Hobbes proposes that pc- 
litical science be based on passions rather thai: 
derived from opinions, or the objects of th: 
passions. 

The import of this inference can be esti: 
mated from a comparison between Hobbes anc. 
the chief of incompetent political science, Ar- 
istotle. Aristotle said that man is by nature <: 
political animal because man alone of the ani- 
mals has speech (Jogos) in which he can ex- 
press the advantageous and the harmful, the 
just and the unjust, the good and the bad. He 
contrasted speech with voice (phoné), which 
other animals use to express pain and pleasure. 
Hobbes denied that man is by nature political, 
and he was therefore compelled (or rather, en- 


man as we might find him; but if we find natural man, 
we will be driven to transform him into civilized man 
as he might be, living commodiously in peace. As for 
finding natural man, Macpherson quotes Hobbes’s re- 
mark that the state of nature was never actual “gen- 
erally ... all over the world” to show that the state of 
nature is a mere logical hypothesis, when in fact it 
shows the contrary. C. B. Macpherson, The Political 
Theory of Possessive Individualism (Oxford, 1962), pp. 
19-29, 43-45, 101-105; Leviathan, ch. 13, pp. 97-98. 

°? Leviathan, Intro., p. 9; ch. 6, p. 44. By moving 
from the various objects of the passions to the simili- 
tude of the passions Hobbes takes refuge, according 
to Watkins, in “an unfalsifiable metaphysical proposi- 
tion,” since the passions have to be attributed rather 
than inferred from the evidence of them in their ob- 
jects. This criticism applies to the extent that Hobbes’s 
“natural man“ is a scientific hypothesis, not an actual 
fact; for Watkins does not deny that the existence of 
passions can be inferred from passionate behavior. But 
this psychological uniformity, whether attributed or 
seen, has for its purpose the anti-metaphysical reduc- 
tion of soul to body and therewith the exclusion of 
miraculous irregularity from human consideration. Let 
Mr. Watkins say whether his openness to “reports of 
strange goings-on in faraway places” includes “claims 
to divine inspiration made by seditious preachers.” 
Watkins, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 
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abled) to oppose the view that men must ex- 
press opinions of good and bad in politics.?° 
Hobbes and Aristotle agreed that politics is the 
realm of opinion or controversy, a specifically 
human realm where men, Jacking the instincts 
of other animals and the certainties of the gods, 
must speak to each other. While Aristotle 
thought this. fact points to the naturalness of 
politics and political controversy, Hobbes sup- 
posed, through his (qualified) argument for 
natural human equality, that political contro- 
versy endangers the natural human condition 
and makes men seek to escape it. For Aristotle, 
men come to government because political con- 
troversy is natural; for Hobbes, men are forced 
to consent to government to escape the conse- 
quences of political controversy. 

One must then understand covenant or con- 
sent in Hobbes’s political science as a bypass of 
political opinion. It is a means of avoiding the 
controversies arising from the direct question 
of good and bad in politics by finding the un- 
spoken basis of opinion in the passions. Consent 
differs from political opinion in respecting the 
natural equality of men. Since men are equal, 
all have an equal right to consent. Political 
opinion, however, implies a greater fitness of 
some part of the country to rule the rest, and 
hence even if that part is the majority, it im- 
plies a denial of the equality of men. It might 
seem. that' government by consent of the people 
rests on the political opinion of the people, but 
Hobbes-tried to prevent this consequence. Men 
in the state of nature must consent to govern- 
ment on the basis of their passions, in which 
they are equal, not on the basis of their designs 
for the objects of the passions, which lead them 
to make political claims. Consent for Hobbes is 
not mere speech, or the giving of opinions; it is 
a reconstructed expression of one’s passions 
preceded by a critique of one’s opinions. A 
man consents properly, that is almost unre- 
servedly, to government only after he has 
placed himself imaginatively in the state of na- 
ture, and then allowed his passions to over- 
whelm his opinions. 

“The passions that encline men to Peace,” 
says Hobbes, “are Feare of Death; Desire of 
such things as are necessary to commodious liv- 
ing; and a Hope by their Industry to obtain 
them.”4 None of these passions issues in a po- 
litical opinion; on the contrary, all conspire to 


- Aristotle, Politics, 1253a2~18; Leviathan, ch. 17, 
p. 130. See Polin, op. cit, ch. 1 and Leo Strauss, 
“On the Basis of Hobbes’s Political Philosophy,” in 
What is Political Philosophy? (Glencoe, Ill, 1959), 
pp. 174-178. . 

4 Leviathan, ch. 13, p. 98. 
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establish peace by quieting political contro- 
versy. Perhaps they are reducible to the fear of 
death, by which Hobbes means the fear of vio- 
Ient death rather than a general fear of human 
mortality, for the desire of commodious living 
is never allowed to interfere with bare preserva- 
tion. At any rate fear is “the passion to be reck- 
oned upon.”!? As a passion, as the universal 
and strongest passion, it is responsible for the 
natural equality of men. Fear and its subordi- 
nate passions generate consent, and consent 
means consent to be governed. The right to 
consent is not a claim to rule. When men con- 
sent to be governed, they avoid the controversy 
that develops from conflicting claims to rule. 
By acting from fear, they admit they are natu- 
rally equal and deny they are naturally quali- 
fied to rule. They do not offer themselves for 
office, but accept it when offered by the consent 
of a majority. If the sovereign is a democracy, 
the people make decisions in an assembly 
dominated by orators. They must still abstain 
from ruling other men in accordance with their 
private opinions and they can secure no more 
liberty for themselves under democracy than 
under any other form of government. Indeed, 
Hobbes thought democracy the worst form of 
government because of the license it gives to 
vain opinion. Democracy, according to Hobbes, 
merely multiplies the number who decide on 
the public opinion, i.e., the civil law. It cannot 
rest on any alleged political qualification in the 
people, such as honesty; so it cannot legiti- 
mately aim to increase participation in politics. 
To the extent that democracy does increase 
participation, it is bad, for it ceases to do the 
work of sovereignty. Hobbes’s argument from 
the natural equality of men requires absolute 
sovereignty and prefers absolute monarchy as 
the best form of sovereignty, but in practice it 
would be hard to distinguish the preference 
from the requirement. It is his lesson, like Pla- 
to’s in the Republic, that the strictest equality 
justifies the greatest inequality. But whereas 
Plato thought that with equal opportunity natu- 
ral differences would appear, Hobbes thought 
that equal opportunity was available only out- 
side society, where natural differences do not 
appear. An artificial difference must be created 
by consent. 

For Hobbes, then, consent is not a kind of 
participation in politics; it is, to the contrary, as 


2 Ibid., ch. 14, p. 108. 

3 Hobbes rejects the term “consent” in favor of 
“covenant” unless “consent” is understood to include 
“subjection.” Ibid., ch. 17, pp. 129~131; ch. 18, p. 133; 
cf. ch. 16, p. 126; De Cive, V.4-9, X1.1, EW IT, 65-69, 
143. 
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far as possible an abstention from politics. 
When men consent to government they restrain 
themselves from acting on the implication of all 
political opinion, a claim to rule. Aristotle 
thought this claim to be a fulfillment of man’s 
nature; Hobbes thought it a perversion. Con- 
sent is so different from political opinion for 
Hobbes that he could base his political science 
on covenant or consent and yet at the same 
time oppose all political opinion of his own and 
previous times. Consent is opinion reduced to 
passions and reconstructed to lack all political 
implications; it is synthesized opinion, purified 
of politics. Hobbes was anxious that govern- 
ment not be derived from consent until he had 
made clear the meaning of consent. Otherwise 
his theory of consent could be confused with 
Puritan democracy and his theory of absolute 
sovereignty confused with the divine right of 
kings (though both confusions together might 
help in practice to bring civil peace). Before 
consent is loosed, it must be constructed and 
opinion must be restrained. The instrument of 
these tasks was Hobbes’s political science. 

It might have seemed from the comparison 
with Aristotle that Hobbes, by restraining opin- 
ion to an unreflective (though not unguided) 
voice of the passions, was reducing men to 
brutes. If the nature of man does not authorize 
the expression of good and bad in politics, if 
there is no natural public opinion, man would 
seem to be nothing more than a complicated 
animal. But Hobbes maintained the difference 
between men and brutes precisely in the capac- 
ity for science. The very instrument that in re- 
ducing opinion seems to endanger the special 
nature of man, rescues it. 

At the same time, science resolves man’s po- 
litical problem. Science teaches men to consent 
to government on the basis of their passions. 
Thereby men avoid placing reliance on their 
opinions, which produce conflict and which are 
necessarily false insofar as they imply a claim 
to rule. Instead, men imagining themselves in 
the state of nature may now use their true na- 
ture to generate consent. Whereas opinions be- 
cloud the truth with deceit and self-interest, 
consent comes with candor from the passions. 
Men consenting to government tell the truth 
about their nature which has been made avail- 
able to them by Hobbes’s science. Since the 
truth is available to all, it can safely be told by 
everyone; and if it can safely be told, there is 
no excuse for not telling it: The truth must be 
told.* No one can argue the necessity of se- 


4 Leviathan, ch. 18, pp. 137-140; ch. 19, p. 146; 


ch. 30, pp. 260-261, 269; ch. 31, p. 285; ch. 44, p. 
473; Rev., pp. 548, 555. 
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crecy in a case where some man might not £- - 
preciate the truth and so no man can use tt- 
crecy in cases where others might apprecizi: 
the truth too well. 

Since Hobbes finds the fundamental tru”. 
about men in their passions, he makes it pos:: 
ble for the truth to be told. Yet everyone mur 
speak the truth at once, or else no one can i~ 
sure that his candor will not be taken advai- 
tage of. Everyone must first look at everyor: 
else in order to be sure that it is safe to tell th: 
truth about themselves and to consent to gov- 
ernment. This critical hesitation reminds v: 
that the direct question of good and bad ha; 
been circumvented. Men must not act directi? 
on their opinions of good and bad; they mus: 
first look at others to see what they will do. Ev 
ery moral action must be preceded by a side. 
long glance so penetrating that it amounts to < 
self-revelation of the nature of man. “Cove. 
nant” is the case of “contract,” according tc 
Hobbes, when one party or both promises tc 
perform later. The essential problem of moral- 
ity is to guarantee that promise and give assur- 
ance to “him that performeth first.”** Without 
a common power to guarantee promises, no 
man can dare, much less be obliged, to become 
the first performer. 

Hobbes’s version of the golden rule states the 
problem of the first performer. It is one of his 
most celebrated self-proclaimed novelties, for 
he gives the standard to compare with the revi- 
sion.1® The standard says: do to others as you 
would have them do to you. This means: act 
on your own notion of the good as if others 
were to act on the same notion, but do not wait 
for them to act first. Do not wait for private 
advantage, but act now for the good. Hobbes’s 
revision says the reverse: be content with as 
much liberty against other men as you would 
allow other men against yourself. Do not deal 
with others as if you were legislating for them 
with some notion of the good, but be ready to 
surrender private right for the sake of private 
advantage when others are willing and as much 
as they are willing. Do not act on your own no- 
tion of the good, but wait until others are ready 
to act on their own good; then join them. 

By obeying the revised golden rule, men au- 
thorize the spvereign. In this authorization they 
tell the truth about themselves to one another, 
and hence to themselves. When all men dis- 
cover, by noting the force and universality of 
the passions, that men are equal, then all men 
find their own willingness to restrain them- 


15 Ibid., ch. 14, p. 105. 
1 Ibid, ch. 14, p. 100; ch. 42, p. 388. 
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selves. They institute a sovereign representa- 
tive, an artificial person who serves as the in- 
dispensable agent of the general self-awareness. 
Men are naturally private individuals, and as 
soon as they realize this fact, they construct an 
artificial public to restrain themselves, But they 
will not construct an artificial public until they 
realize they have no natural public; they must 
understand the vanity of opinions in their polit- 
ical implications. As long as they do not under- 
stand the necessity of constructing the public, 
they will rely on a natural public, that is, on 
natural rule, and will think themselves justified 
in criticizing all artificial rule on the basis of 
some supposed natural rule. When men see, 
however, that all rule is artificial, they will cor- 
rectly conclude that sovereignty must be abso- 
lute. It is because government has no basis in 
nature, no natural strength, that it must have 
an absolute artificial power. 

Men consenting to government authorize an 
authority which binds them by every one of its 
actions; the author is bound by the authority. 
Yet the authority is the agent of the author; 
how does it acquire an absolute power? Hob- 
bes’s answer is that anything less than absolute 
power leaves men still in the state of nature, for 
they cannot be sure that others will abstain 
from injustice when they do. The agent can 
serve only when he has absolute power. He is 
the agent’ of men, for he makes possible all 
civilization including every other transaction 
among men using agents in the ordinary, lim- 
ited sense of the term.17 The paradox of the in- 
dispensable agent, master of all to whom he is 
necessary, underlies every non-paradoxical 
agency. Hobbes’s sovereign represents us, not 
to another body as in the medieval notion of 
representation, but to ourselves. When we 
know what we are, we realize that we need to 
be represented fo ourselves. Men cannot toler- 
ate a politics directly expressing their true na- 
ture, if their nature is what Hobbes says it is. In 
his view men are so base that they need either 
to give themselves the illusion of being agents 
of an invisible power or to represent the truth 
about themselves indirectly in the absolute 
power of an earthly sovereign. 

Men authorize absolute power for the sake 
of an end, to preserve themselves. It is true that 
when one considers the end of authorization, 
the formula of authorization seems to require a 
limitation for the sake of the end: not absolute 
power but power “in those things which con- 
cern the common peace and safety.” But when 
men aim at this end, they cannot achieve it. 


“Ibid, ch. 19, p. 143; ch. 22, p. 172; ch. 26, p. 
204; ch. 38, p. 345; ch. 42, pp. 443, 451. 
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Accordingly, the formula of authorization 
achieves the end by absolutizing the means, 
that is, the sovereign. It thus prevents men 
from calculating their obedience merely as 
means to an end, for by this calculation they 
might not only run away in an emergency 
(which Hobbes admits is sometimes just) but 
also anticipate the need to run away. The near- 
term end of security for each individual in an 
emergency can be achieved only as the long- 
term of “common peace and safety,” and this 
can be achieved only if it disappears from view 
so that it cannot be calculated.1® 

The representative is the common power 
constructed by a transfer of every man’s natu- 
ral sovereignty (except in his right of self-de- 
fence). Having spoken the truth about himself, 
every man promises to obey what he has autho- 
rized. Hobbes’s system depends not on a prom- 
ise to be good, but on a promise to hold to 
one’s word; and since one’s word states the 
truth about man’s nature, the system depends 
on a promise to tell the truth. A common 
power is both the condition and the conse- 
quence of this promise, and the term “common 
power” carefully (one could almost say explic- 
itly) avoids reference to a common good. 
Rather than prefer a certain form of rule be- 
cause of a certain opinion of the common 
good, men consent to a “common power” 
prompted by their passions and instructed by 
Hobbes’s science. So instructed, they use the 
cleansed language of the passions, which is ab- 
stracted from the objects of the passions, or 
opinions. They say “power” not as power to do 
something definite but as power to do anything 
or something indefinite.1® 

Hobbes’s reduction of external goods, goods 
of the body and goods of the soul to “power” 
in chapter ten of the Leviathan reaches its in- 
tended conclusion in the purified concept of 
“common power.” Here Hobbes’s indirect poli- 
tics comes to the aid of his indirect ethics: men 
can be sure that others are good when the com- 
mon power brings sanctions against a tergiver- 
sator or a naysayer; and they can be sure that 
others will not impose notions of the good 
when the common power is authorized by 
themselves. A common power out of oneself 
that speaks to oneself enforces an ethics that 
works only when it is universal: Reflected gov- 
ernment supports noncommittal morality. Self- 
government is made necessary by Hobbes’s de- 
nial of natural rule, but it is made possible by 


8 Tbid., ch. 17, cf. pp. 131 and 132; ch. 23, p. 185; 
Polin, op. cit., p. xix. 

Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago, 
1953), pp. 194-196, 
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the construction of an artificial sovereign. This 
sovereign stands as intermediary between one- 
self as ruler and oneself as ruled. No man can 
give direct orders to himself!*° If he could, he 
could also give orders to other men. So self- 
government is always indirect, through a 
self-constructed sovereign. 


Ii, Obligation 


Hobbes presents a theory of obligation. 
One should pause over this fact because not 
every political philosopher presents a theory 
of obligation; indeed, Hobbes was the first to 
do so. Students of his theory might penetrate 
more deeply to its weaknesses if they al- 
lowed themselves to wonder that he had 
such a theory. Men live in the state of nature 
without rule; they are naturally free of all 
political obligation.21 Yet in this condition 
they live miserably; so they need government 
and obligation. Hobbes is required to present a 
theory of obligation because he has argued 
away all natural obligation (in the sense of ob- 
ligation to one’s betters). According to him, 
men have an inalienable right of self-preserva- 
tion, which amounts to the right to govern 
themselves; but on the other hand they live mis- 
erably when all exercise that right, and so it 
must be alienated. The problem of obligation 
becomes the problem of political science only if 
men begin entirely free of obligation. Then 
they must acquire obligation by their own ef- 
forts and against their own inclination. 

If, however, men begin with the possibility 


z=“. . he that is bound to himself onely, is not 
bound”; and the reason is that he cannot give away his 
right of defending himself. Leviathan, ch. 21, p. 167; 
ch. 26, p. 204; ch. 28, pp, 238-239. 

“Obligation in the state of nature exists in a state 
of suspension, waiting for “validation” (to use War- 
render’s term) by a common power. Warrender’s com- 
mendable attempt to show that Hobbes is more than 
a mere legal positivist unfortunately denies the truth 
that he used natural law in an attempt to establish 
the absolute sovereignty of legal positivism. Absolute 
sovereignty is necessary because natural law cannot 
operate in the absence of civil law; and this is so 
because without a common power, the just man, the 
first performer, will suffer for his justice. Thus he can 
justly “anticipate” the criminality of the criminal, i.e. 
become the first aggressor. (Leviathan, ch. 13, p. 95) 
Then the purpose of natural law as it exists in the 
state of nature is to excuse, not to obligate. Indeed, 
men will not obligate themselves unless they know 
they are excused from natural obligation, unless natu- 
ral law is derived from a natural right. When the state 
of nature is understood as essentially an excuse for 
men, and then compared with its Christian equivalent, 
the result is not favorable to the grounding of obli- 
ee upon God’s wil. Howard Warrender, The Po- 
itical Philosophy of Hobbes (Oxford, 1957), pp. 63, 
70, 105, 147-148, 288; De Cive, 111.27, XV.7, EW, 
H, 46n, 209. 
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that some men are better fitted to rule than c:!- 
ers, that is, if men begin with a potential obli 
gation, then the question would be not (or ic. 
at first) whether they have an obligation, but 
which. The issue would be-between regimes i+ 
decide which is the better way of life and ws 
are the better rulers. Hobbes shows himself r-i- 
atively indifferent to this issue. What matters i: 
not kinds of commonwealth but commonweai.!: 
itself, for every commonwealth, whether mo1- 
archy, aristocracy or democracy, provides tic: 
same absolute common power. The problem i- 
in constructing a commonwealth, since all at 
thority goes against the grain, not in choosir ç 
the kind of commonwealth. It is compoundc: 
by the apparent ubiquity of government, fc: 
government seems natural since it is so ord - 
nary. Only by imaginative reflection can me) 
be taught to construct obligation from the bc- 
ginning, instead of choosing between the claim - 
ants for obligation that present themselves di- 
rectly in political controversy. 

Thus the weaknesses of Hobbes’s theory o` 
obligation appear as tasks he has undertaken tc 
prove his general thesis that all obligation is b; 
consent.2 He cannot rely on any seemingly 
natural obligation, for example of children tc 
parents; on the contrary, he must reinterpret 
every such support of natural rule, first to show 
that it does not indeed support natural rule ana 
second to reconstruct it artificially on the basis 
of consent.?* Hobbes’s theory is necessitated by 
the lack of natural obligation and then beset by 
the need to explain natural obligation away. 
Everything must be made anew by consent; so 
Hobbes niust bring to the task all the shifts and 
devices by which obligation not apparently con- 
sensual is reinterpreted to be the result of con- 
sent. 

The most important device of this kind is 


= Leslie Stephen said that Hobbes “would be more 
consistent, if not more edifying, if he threw the con- 
tract overboard altogether.” Hobbes (New York, 1904), 
p. 193. But to understand his theory of obligation 
one must look for a consistent intention that explains 
its difficulties and inconsistencies. It is perhaps just but 


. surely unedifying to make Hobbes consistent against 


his will. 

*8 Leviathan, ch. 13, p. 97; ch. 17, p. 132; ch. 20, p. 
153; ch. 22, pp. 178, 180; ch. 27, p. 237; ch. 30, p. 
263; De Cive, VIIL1, EW, II, 109. Schochet says that 
because the consent of children to parental dominion 
is tacit, the family rather than the individual remains 
“the basic social unit for Hobbes.” It would be better 
to say that because the obedience of children to par- 
ents in a form of consent, the individual rather than 
the family remains the basic unit in ana outside so- 
ciety. Gordon J. Schochet, “Hobbes on the Family 
and the State of Nature,” Political Science Quarterly, 
82 (1967), 443-445; Keith Thomas, “Tbe Social 
Origins of Hobbes’s Political Thought,” in Hobbes 
Studies, K. C. Brown (ed.) (Oxford, 1965), p. 189. 
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Hobbes’s concept of “voluntary,” which we 
may mention briefly. A voluntary act, he says, 
is simply an act proceeding from the will, and 
will “is the last Appetite in Deliberating.” Thus 
an action prompted or even demanded by the 
passions is nonetheless deliberated or chosen. 
Hobbes has almost abolished the Aristotelian 
distinction between voluntary or spontaneous 
action and choice. From his definition of “vol- 
untary” he draws the political conclusion that a 
covenant produced by fear is still voluntary 
consent.2# As we have seen, it is much better as 
well as more likely that the covenant be pro- 
duced by fear than by opinion, since fear pro- 
duces a more solid and lasting consent. But 
there is one interesting limitation. A potential 
sovereign may secure the consent of his poten- 
tial subjects by threatening them with death if 
they refuse, but he may not force them by tor- 
ture to accuse themselves or others. When tor- 
tured, men seek ease from the pain rather than 
truth, and since the most fearful pains are upon 
them, they lose the aid of fear as a motive to 
tell the truth.?5 It may be helpful to state baldly 
that Aristotle’s ethics is based on actions, while 
Hobbes’s is based on passions. Hobbes, the first 
political scientist to argue that all obligation is 
by consent, had to understand consent as not 
necessarily deliberated in the old sense. His 
sovereign .by institution or consent closely re- 
sembles the sovereign by acquisition or con- 
quest, since men consent through fear of one 
another and subject themselves through fear of 
the conqueror. Yet Hobbes must protect the 
difference between fear and force in the case of 
torture. His theory of obligation depends on 
men’s knowing and speaking the truth in order 
to avoid choosing between good and bad. He 
therefore depreciates the deliberation by which 
men would choose the good according to their 
opinions in favor of the science which teaches 
men to consent without deliberation on opin- 
ions. 


IV. Nature, Reason, and Government 


Men obligate themselves through representa- 
tion in accordance with the truths of political 
science, having rejected their pre-scientific 
opinions of natural obligation. Today the no- 
tion of natural obligation has no défenders and 
few students, though it may still have many 


* Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1111b7-11; Hobbes, 
Leviathan, ch. 6, p. 47; ch. 14, p. 107; ch. 21, p. 161; 
cf. ch. 45, p. 509; EW, IV, 243-245, 272-273. See J. Ro- 
land Pennock, “Hobbes’s Confusing Clarity—The Case 
of Liberty,” Hobbes Studies, pp. 107-108; Watkins, 
op. cit., p. 134. 

3 Leviathan, ch. 14, pp. 107~108; ch. 20, p. 153; 
ch. 46, p. 534. : 
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pre-scientific believers. The doctrine of artificial 
obligation by representation has been estab- 
lished both in politics and in the universities 
which Hobbes thought so potent in determining 
politics. Yet two objections are currently made 
against Hobbes’s theory: How can men create 
the common power which enables them to es- 
cape the state of nature? If they can, how is 
obedience to this power morally obligatory? 
The first objection asks how men can escape 
from the state of nature, when to do so they 
need a common power that, by definition, is ab- 
sent from the state of nature. Hobbes seems to 
place men in a vicious circle when he supposes 
them in the state of nature: a common power 
is, aS Was said above, both condition and conse- 
quence of the escape.?® How do men create a 
common power? They cannot by their pru- 
dence, for prudence is bound to past experience 
and can achieve only a presumption of the fu- 
ture based on a reckoning of probabilities. To 
have foresight of things to come, men would 
need the power to cause them to come, which 
foresight understood supernaturally is prophecy 
and understood naturally is guessing. But men 
in the natural state lack this power, and their 
experience does not contain any sense of it on 
which prudence might presume for the future.?? 
By happy chance, prudence is not men’s only 
recourse, for they also have reason or science. 
Men share prudence with other animals, and as 
with animal traits, they do not differ much 
among themselves in degree of prudence. Men 
of the same age have about the same prudence, 
Hobbes says, if in “different occasions.”?® The 
unhappy chance of the human problem is re- 
solved by the happy chance of the specifically 
human faculty. The human problem is man’s 
natural freedom, which brings him to war and 
leaves him without a guide in nature to lead 
him to peace under a common power. But he 
can find a guide in himself, in human nature, 
the natural law or rule of reason?® by which 
men seek peace. This law cannot be based on 
experience up to now, as the human experience 
has been war, whether open war in the state of 


2 Stephen, op. cit, pp. 194-195; Warrender, op. cit. 
pp. 5~7, 141-142, 167; Watkins, op. cit, p. 140; Peter 
Mayer-Tasch, Thomas Hobbes und das Widerstands- 
recht (Mainz, 1964), p. 46; John Plamenatz, Man and 
Society: Machiavelli through Rousseau (New York, 
1963), pp. 134-136; A. G. Wernham, “Liberty and Ob- 
ligation in Hobbes,” Hobbes Studies, pp. 137-138. 

7 Leviathan, ch. 3, pp. 20-21; ch. 5, pp. 36-38; ch. 
8, pp. 55-56; ch. 13, p. 94; ch. 20, p. 160; ch, 21, 
p. 165; ch. 25, p. 200; ch. 46, p. 519. 

= Ibid., ch. 8, p. 55. 

2 Ibid., ch. 14, pp. 99-100; ch. 15, pp. 113, 122~123; 
ch. 18, p. 137; ch. 20, p. 160; ch. 26, p. 205; ch. 42, 
pp. 402, 406; De Cive, 1.1, EW, II, 14-16. 
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nature or unawakened war*° in those societies 
not accepting Hobbes’s political science, that is, 
in every society up to now. 

Natural law is a rule of reason in the double 
sense of found by reason and constituted by 
reason. Men reflect on their own nature, using 
the specifically human faculty of reason to con- 
ceive a new possibility not directly derived 
from experience. Though imagination is de- 
rived from sense, men can compound imagina- 
tions to conceive images not found in experi- 
ence, such as Centaurs. Moreover, this fac- 
ulty of conceiving is peculiar to humans, as op- 
posed to the search for the cause of an effect, 
which is not: “When imagining any thing what- 
soever, wee seek all the possible effects, that 
can by it be produced; that is to say, we imag- 
ine what we can do with it, when we have it.”?2 
Men have a faculty of conceiving possibili- 
ties beyond the presuming of probabilities, and 
they can use this faculty to add to their natural 
power. Animals bound to prudence are bound 
to their experience, in effect to their instincts. 
Men are free not only in the negative freedom 
from instincts but also in the positive freedom 
to conceive a substitute for instincts. 

In his discussion of reason and science in the 
Leviathan, Hobbes notably omits any purely 
contemplative function for science.3? Men con- 
ceive by imposing names, for the use of names 
lifts them above particulars or above the facts 
of experience; and they reason by connecting 
names. Science is the perfection of reason. It is 
“the knowledge of consequences, and depen- 
dence of one fact upon another: by which, out 
of that we can presently do, we know how to 
do something else when we will, or the like, an- 
other time... .”5+ To illustrate the difference 
between prudence and science Hobbes gives the 
example of two fencers, one with great natural 


=% Leviathan, ch, 18, p. 137. 

“ Ibid., ch. 2, pp. 14-15. 

= Ibid., ch. 3, p. 21. Speech is not necessarily spe- 
cifically human, but conceiving is; Ibid., ch. 4, p. 31; 
De Homine, X.1. The specifically human faculty of 
science is supported by the “singular passion” of 
curiosity; a lust of the mind for knowing causes, “a 
perserverance of delight in the continuall and indefa- 
tigable generation of knowledge.” The causes to be 
known are not things above men which men take 
pleasure in understanding, but things capable of being 
manipulated by men for the sake of increasing human 
power. With their natural curiosity, however, men do 
not have “curiosity to search natural causes.” They 
are commonly satisfied with supernatural causes, their 
curiosity misled by their fear of invisible spirits. This 
Hobbes’s science aims to dispel. Leviathan, ch. 3, p. 20; 
ch. 6, p. 44; ch. 8, p. 61; ch. 11, pp. 80-81; ch. 12, 
pp. 82-83, 86; ch. 37, pp. 343-344, 

= Ibid., ch. 6, p. 44; ch. 11, p. 75; ch. 35, p. 314. 

* Ibid., ch. 5, p. 37. 
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dexterity and the other who has, in addition, +: 
acquired science so that he knows every posi 
ble posture or guard. The ability of the latt. -> 
would be infallible, Hobbes says. It is not urr: 
lated to the natural dexterity of the first fence. 
indeed, it seems to be an expansion of natu? 
dexterity just as, more generally, science is z 

expansion of experience. For Hobbes, scien=:. 
including political science, is general but no’ z 
priori in the Kantian sense of prior to all ex}: - 
rience. Although he divides knowledge into t73 
kinds, science and history, he did not do :3 
with Kantian strictness and hence did not d +- 
tinguish a priori from a posteriori science.* 11. 
did in his way attempt to reach Kant’s goal > 

separating morals and politics from previos: 
experience. For Hobbes, man’s end is an escax. 
from, rather than a fulfillment of, his nature. 

By the use of reason or science men can co. 
struct a common power of which they have rc. 
previous experience—which is contrary to the’: 
previous experience. In conceiving the comme: 
power, men cause it to come into being; they 
do not have to wait for it to arrive, because it £ 
there when it is conceived. The form of th3 
conception is a generalization of each man’s 
natural sovereignty. In the state of nature eaci 
man is sovereign. He conceives the power nec- 
essary to a common power by generalizing th: 
power he has in the state of nature, for the art: - 
ficial sovereign merely represents the absolut: 
sovereignty of natural man. His conception ha: 
a basis in experience, since he knows from ex- 
perience what absolute sovereignty is and tha’ 
it is necessary, and it takes its conclusion frorr 
experience that men need to augment their do- 
minion over men. But the means chosen, a con- 
ception of artificial sovereignty, is utterly con- 
trary to experience, because the transfer of nat- 
ural sovereignty to an artificial person requires 
that it be in large part abandoned. It is by 
representing the very cause of man’s “warre of 
all against all,” his natural sovereignty over all 
things, that civil peace is achieved. Common 
power is conceived out of and yet against the 
natural power of individual men. 

Reason is not only the form of this concep- 
tion in a generalization, but also the content. 
Hobbes believed that reason in its principle of 
non-contradiction could serve as the content of 
morals and politics. The content of morals and 
politics is essentially the same—justice. Justice 
means keeping one’s promises, especially the 
promise which makes every other promise se- 


= Ibid., ch. 5, p. 38; Warrender, op. cit, p. 269. 
Frithiof Brandt, Thomas Hobbes’ Mechanical Concep- 
tion of Nature (Copenhagen, 1928), pp. 221-228. 

Leviathan, ch. 14, p. 102; ch. 28, p- 239. 
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cure and all other virtues possible, the promise 
to obey the sovereign. Why should one obey 
the sovereign? It is against the principle of rea- 
son not to obey. The promise to obey autho- 
rizes as one’s own every act of the sovereign’s; 
so the keeping of this promise is merely the 
recognition of what a man has said. Failure to 
obey is self-contradiction. 


So that Injury or Injustice, in the controversies 
of the world, is somewhat like to that, which in 
the disputations of Scholers is called Absurdity. 
For as it is there called an Absurdity, to contradict 
what one maintained in the Beginning: so in the 
world, it is called Injustice and Injury, volun- 
tarily to undo that, which from the beginning he 
had voluntarily done.” 


Justice is truth-telling, avoiding absurdity. It 
is the operation of the specific human faculty, 
reason, reasoning on itself and on the fact that 
it finds reason in other men. Hobbes made the 
distinction between error and absurdity, the 
former a mistake in the presumption of fact, 
the latter a false general inference. Injustice is 
absurdity because it pertains to the general and 
infallible theorems of a science, but it may be 
surmised that it is also error. Just men tell the 
truth about men as they are in fact as well as in 
science, so that in justice both senses of truth- 
telling, or both kinds of knowledge, meet.%8 
Justice is the keystone of human knowledge as 
much for Hobbes as for Socrates, as it is here 
that human science finds its basis in human na- 
ture. But for Hobbes, unlike Socrates, the truth 
that is told is the primacy (not merely the inev- 
itability) of one’s own. One’s own does not 
mean one’s own unrestrained opinion. All men 
have reason, and they can use it, through an 
authorized representative, to achieve the justice 
of consistency in actions. Hobbes says that 
“Good, Evil and Contemptible are ever used 
with relation to the person that useth them,” 
but he does not say this of just and unjust. 
There can be no science of good and evil until 
it is resolved into the science of justice, where 
equality in the common possession of reason 
makes possible consistency in the use of it. Yet 


Ibid. ch, 14, p. 101; see ch. 15, p. 115; ch. 16, 
pp. 123-124; ch. 18, pp. 133-135; ch. 27, p. 233; De 
Homine, X.5; De Cive, II.3, EW, II, 31. See also 
A. E. Taylor, “The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes,” 
Hobbes Studies, pp. 38~39; Warrender, op. cit, pp. 
230-231, 337, who rightly senses the danger to his 
interpretation from this passage; Watkins, op. cit., pp. 
153-154, 161; Wolin, op. cit, p. 267; Polin, op. cit, 
p. 144; Strauss, Tke Political Philosophy of Hobbes, 

z 105, 

: 3 Leviathan, ch. 5, pp. 34-35; ch. 13, p. 98. Note 
that Hobbes does not use the distinction between 
error and absurdity at ch. 4, pp. 28-29, 
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nothing prevents one’s own consistency from 
being consistent folly.°° 

The science of justice, like all science, is ac- 
quired by industry “first in apt imposing of 
Names; and secondly by getting a good and or- 
derly Method.” As we have seen, it is quite un- 
like prudence, which comes proportionately 
with experience and thus to all men of the same 
age more or less equally, at least in their own 
affairs. Most men are so far from science that 
they do not know what it is, and they are wiser 
only than those who “fall upon false and ab- 
surd general rules.”4° Moreover, Hobbes’s sci- 
ence of justice transforms the rule of thought 
into the rule of justice; it tries to assimilate 
deeds to reason, asserting that doing what you 
said you would do is the same as not contra- 
dicting yourself. It is in sum a highly intellec- 
tual doctrine only recently discovered and 
never yet applied. Yet it is superior to all tradi- 
tional political science in its applicability be- 
cause the motive it uses is less intellectual than 
the motives of traditional political science. 
Fear, that is, the fear of punishment, is the mo- 
tive for being just, and in this fear men are 
roughly equal. But what makes an action unjust 
is its being against the principle of reason.* 
Most men can be taught to appreciate vaguely 
that disobedience is self-contradiction, but they 
will not feel the wrong of self-contradiction as 
they will the fear of punishment. Hobbes has 
raised the principle and lowered the motive of 
justice; rather, by raising the principle of justice 
above opinions regarding good and bad he has 
lowered the motive below such opinions. The 
more highly intellectual principle produces the 
more forcible motive. 

In this conclusion I have virtually answered 
the second objection raised to Hobbes’s theory, 
that it does not succeed in creating a moral ob- 
ligation to the common power. Hobbes, it is 
said, discovered only a psychological obliga- 
tion, but morality is separate from psychology 
as prescription from description or value from 
fact. Other scholars who argue that Hobbes did 
succeed in supporting a theory of moral obliga- 
tion believe it necessary (and possible) to show 
that he did not base his morality on his psy- 

A ch. 6, p. 41; ch. 22, pp. 173-175; ch. 24, 
Pw Tbid., ch. 5, pp. 36-37. 

* Ibid., ch. 30, p. 259. The answer to Hume’s un- 
answerable question, “Why are we bound to keep our 
word?”, is that it is against reason not to. Hume, 
Essays Moral, Political and Literary (Oxford, 1963), 
“Of the Original Contract,” p. 468; see Joseph Cropsey, 
“Hobbes and the Transition to Modernity,” in Ancients 


and Moderns, Joseph Cropsey (ed.) (New York, 
1964), p. 224. 
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chology, but on the divine will. Hobbes himself 
repeatedly equated natural law with moral law. 
Most commentators today can be divided into 
those who cannot believe he meant the natural 
law is moral and those who cannot believe he 
meant the moral law is natural.42 But he meant 
both; he held to natural law in the traditional 
definition that man’s end (which for Hobbes is 
moral rather than contemplative) is to be de- 
rived from man’s nature and must be stated in 
a command. His innovation was not intended 
to weaken or destroy natural law but to restate 
it in more effectual form and thus preserve and 
revive it. With a more forcible motive than the 
unsupported desire to be reasonable, and with a 
content of science rather than opinion, natural 
law will be robust and certain. But it neither 
collapses into psychology nor ascends to a Kan- 
tian a priori morality. Hobbes’s natural law is 
moral because it does not merely endorse the 
bad politics of his day; it counsels and com- 
mands that politics be made to conform to the 
true psychology of human nature. And the mor- 
al law is natural because it is derived from hu- 
man nature in a double sense: from the nature 
of reason and from the fact that men have rea- 
son in their nature. For Hobbes, men act from 
fear, according to reason. It is confusion to an- 
ticipate in this statement solely the positivism 
or the idealism of our day. 


V. Representation 


Obligation takes effect through representa- 
tion according to Hobbes, and yet while his 
theory of obligation is under daily review by 
commentators, his thoughts on representation 
have been infrequently examined. In the view I 
have been arguing these thoughts are the root 
of our contemporary practice of representative 
government. Representative government is 
government authorized to make decisions about 
good or bad in politics, and so it shifts the di- 
rection of the political question from the ends 
of politics to the procedure of authorization. It 
appears to be government “out of” rather than 
“for the sake of,” and Hobbes believed that 
“out of” could lead men safely to the “for the 


“See Watkins, op. cit, pp. 76-84, 92; Plamenatz, 
op. cit., pp. 124-125; Richard Peters, Hobbes (London, 
1956), pp. 170-173; Polin, op. cit, pp. 190-193; 
Quentin Skinner, “Hobbes’s ‘Leviathan,’” Historical 
Journal, 7 (1964), 326; Brian Barry, “Warrender 
and his Critics,” Philosophy, 43 (1968), 129-130; 
Gauthier, The Logic of Leviathan, p. 98n; and War- 
render, op. cit, pp. 93, 98-99, 110; Taylor, lec. cit., 
pp. 39, 44-45; F. C. Hood, The Divine Politics of 
Hobbes (Oxford, 1964), pp. 4, 29-30; F. S. McNeilly, 
The Anatomy of Leviathan, pp. 183-185, 209-210. 
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sake of.”4* If men could stop disputing the er‘! 
of politics and agree on the condition of >: 
ends, they could follow privately those erc: 
whose pursuit is consistent with the same allet- 
ance to other ends, Under Hobbes’s golce- 
rule, the universe of tolerated ends is defin:! 
by the condition of all ends, including the int: - 
erable, and that is civil peace. The end of gcv- 
ernment thus becomes security for those eni: 
that can be represented, 

Hobbes has been completely unsuccessful |. 
keeping political controversy within the lim‘. 
of his doctrine. Men continue to dispute tl. 
ends of politics, though to be sure often in ti. 
guise of ways of representation. In this pos: 
Hobbesian disputation, his way of represent.: 
tion has become one among many or one as- 
pect of the whole. Hanna Pitkin, in her fine re- 
cent study of representation, calls it “the authc- 
rization view.’#4 It is “true but partial,” fcr 
nowadays we also wish to make the represent: - 
tive accountable. Indeed the lack of accoun:- 
ability in Hobbes’s understanding of represent - 
tion would lead many to deny that his syster.: 
resembles modern representative governmeni. 
It has no representative institutions as we un- 
derstand them, renewed by elections, unless thi: 
sovereign deigns to permit them,** and ther 
according to Hobbes, it is the sovereign and no’ 
his assisting institutions that is the sole repre 
sentative. ` 

Mrs. Pitkin rebuts this objection with the ob- 
servation that representatives are authorized by 


“For whatsoever men are to take knowledge oi 
for Law, not upon other mens words, but every one 
from his own reason, must be such as is agreeable to 
the reason of all men; which no Law can be, but the 
Law of Nature.” Leviathan, ch. 26, p. 208. So Hegel: 
“Previously ‘ideals’, whether it was the Holy Scripture 
or positive right cited as authority, were laid down; 
against this Hobbes sought to derive the bond of the 
state and the nature of its power from the principles 
that lie within us, that we recognize as our own.” 
G. W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der 
Philosophie, G. J. P. J. Bolland (ed.) (Leiden, 1908), 
p. 915. Speaking of the promise in the contract, Ben- 
tham said: “It was still necessary to determine .. . the 
question men studied to avoid [that of the people’s 
happiness] . . . in order to determine the question 
they thought to substitute in its room [that of keeping 
one’s promise] . . .” A Fragment on Government. 
The Works of Jeremy Bentham, John Bowring (ed.). 
11 vols. (New York, 1962), I, 269. But the purpose of 
Hobbes’s argument is to determine universally that the 
people’s happiness can be assured by the justice of 
keeping promises; then the question of their happiness 
need not arise as such in political disputes. 

** Hanna Fenichel Pitkin, The Concept of Represen- 
tation (Berkeley, 1967), pp. 14~37; 55-59, 113; Wolin, 
gn ae p. 279; Strauss, Natural Right and History, 

. 190n. 

į Leviathan, ch. 19, p. 143; ch. 22, pp. 172-175. 
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past elections and made accountable by future 
elections.4¢ In both cases, the emphasis is on 
the formality which creates representatives. She 
wants to know, in addition, who the representa- 
tive is and what he.does, and her book consists 
in a search for “substantive representation.” 
Hobbes’s argument, however, goes in the other 
direction, and so, it seems to me, does the ge- 
nius of modern representative government. His 
view intends to cover the whole of human con- 
cerns and his instrument of relief, the sovereign 
representative, is authorized to establish opin- 
ions of good and bad so that they may be re- 
moved from private judgment. It is the neces- 
sity of this removal that dominates Hobbes’s 
view of representation. That view is formal and 
hence narrow because representation cannot 
state the substance of government directly. To 
do so is to deny the need for representation, for 
if the ends of politics could be specified with 
safety to themselves and to the men pursuing 
them, men would not need to present their ends 
to themselves through representatives. They 
could rule or be ruled in accordance with those 
ends. But Hobbes saw that the ends of politics 
cannot be stated so impartially that no one will 
dispute them, and he believed that it was neces- 
sary to prefer an impartial civil peace to a dis- 
putable statement of political ends. Thus the 
ends or the substance of representation have to 
be inferred from the formality or the process of 
representation. The formality of the “authoriza- 
tion view,” later changes notwithstanding, is 
simply necessary to the indirectness of repre- 
sentative government.*? | 

Hobbes did not pretend that the formal prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction might supply the 
opinions of good and bad which he as little as 
any man thought possible entirely to abolish in 
politics. Rather, he supposed that one set of 
opinions, although latitudinous, must be estab- 
lished, and that this can be done with the de- 
vice of authorization and an insistence on con- 
sistency. Today we add elections to authoriza- 
tion and we do not speak of consistency as the 
principle of justice, but we practice a similar 
principle in effect when we suppose that the 
cure for bad government is more or better rep- 
resentation. In the rhetoric of modern politics it 
is impermissible to blame the people for the 
bad government they may originate, and yet 
they can be excused only by admitting the ne- 


“Op. cit, p. 58. 

“ Gauthier, on the other hand, is so pleased with 
the “authorization view” that he does not see that its 
formality was designed to promote a certain content 
or end; op. cit., ch. 4, 

£ Leviathan, ch. 18, pp. 136-137. 
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cessity of perfecting their representation to the 
point where no one but the people can be 
blamed. 


Vi. Conclusion 


Hobbes makes it quite clear why he con- 
structed this bizarre system. He wished to sup- 
press private judgments of good and bad in pol- 
itics because such judgments endanger civil 
peace. He did not suppose that the sovereign 
could make these judgments accurately, much 
less easily.*® Always hostile to lawyers, he did 
not elevate law over private judgment because 
private men are amateurs meddling in the field 
of experts. Expertise in law implies a standard 
of law external to the will of the sovereign, 
such as the common law or the traditional nat- 
ural law of “right reason.” But lawyers are nei- 
ther the most intractable to the sovereign nor 
the most dangerous with the people. Under 
Christianity a class of men exists whose vital 
interest is to maintain the right of private judg- 
ment of good and bad, or of private conscience, 
since it gives them the right to seize political 
advantages and to deny political responsibili- 
ties.5° As intermediaries between man and God, 
priests become the authoritative interpreters of 
the private conscience, exercising this authority 
for their own good and to the end of civil con- 
fusion. 

To foil their designs, Hobbes performed the 
feat of constructing an external standard, natu- 
ral law, that is coextensive with the dominant 
opinions, or positive law."! By natural law, men 
authorize every positive law on the principle of 
non-contradiction; with their reason, they au- 
thorize the opinions about good and bad estab- 
lished by the sovereign. The distinction of rea- 
son or science between truth and absurdity is 
used to generate the public opinion about good 
and bad. Then it comes as no surprise that 
Hobbes is compelled to recognize the right of 
private judgment of truth and absurdity, at 
least in matters of religion, in order to deny the 
right of private judgment of good and bad. No 
man can justly transfer the use of his natural 
reason; he must have it to use for the autho- 


+ Ibid., Intro., p. 10; ch. 25, p. 200; ch. 27, p. 227. 

5 Ibid., ch. 18, p. 139; ch. 29, pp. 250-254; ch. 36, 
p. 335; ch. 39, pp. 361-363; ch. 40, pp. 370-371; ch. 
42, pp. 387, 421-423; 444, 450; ch. 43, pp. 457, 461; 
ch. 44, 472-477; ch. 47; Behemoth, EW, VI, 362-363. 
Taylor concludes that “the only difference” between 
Hobbes and Thomas Aquinas in this matter is that 
Aquinas makes the ecclesiastical power the authorized 
interpreter of Scripture (loc. cit, p. 52). This is a 
beautiful combination of exaggeration and understate- 
ment. 

= Leviathan, ch. 26, p. 205. 
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rization of public opinion. He must have it, 
that is, to deny himself the misguidance of an 
external standard of good and bad.5? Such a 
standard might be the natural right of Aristotle 
or the revelation of Christianity or Hobbes’s ele- 
gant combination of Aristotelity, which is Ar- 
istotle in scholarly or priestly captivity." The 
first is denied by Hobbes’s natural law of au- 
thorization, and the second and third are de- 
nied in consequence. Men could not authorize 
a sole sovereign if they allowed the possibility 
of private revelation, which could justify an in- 
dependent priesthood. But the principle of rea- 
son used to authorize a sovereign also serves to 
criticize revelation. Every revelation must pass 
the test of reason or science, Hobbes says, be- 
cause there can be no absolute knowledge of 
past (or future) fact.5t The test of reason is hu- 
man as opposed to the divine, as it takes for its 
principle that men can be held to what they can 
begin. Hobbes uses the rule of speech im the 
regulation of deeds by understanding the fun- 
damental deed of covenanting as making. Men 
deny every external standard by using their nat- 
ural reason to make an artificial standard for 
themselves. 

Justice would then seem to be truth-telling. 
Justice means keeping one’s promises, which is 
telling the truth about one’s intentions, the sub- 
ject keeping his promise to obey and the sover- 
eign keeping his promise to provide security. 
Subject and sovereign, private and public, are 
connected in the duty of truth-telling. Neither 
can lie to the other because the basis of com- 
mon power is the principle of human reason. 
Justice for Hobbes is not, as for Plato, an in- 
quiry into the good, beginning from opinions 
about justice and culminating in the discovery 
of the idea of the good. It is the principle which 
avoids that inquiry; it is truth-telling rather 
than truth-seeking, honesty rather than philoso- 
phy. If justice is philosophy, it can justify a no- 
ble lie told by those closer to those farther from 
the truth. But Hobbes’s justice seems fo rest on 
the common human possession of natural rea- 


& Civil laws are artificial chains “fastened at one 
end, to the lips of that Man, or Assembly, to whom 
they have given the Soveraigne Power; and at the 
other end to their own Ears.” Hobbes seems to leave 
the eyes free to see what they must after his instruc- 
tion. Leviathan, ch. 2, pp. 17~18; ch. 12, p. 82; ch, 32, 
p. 287; ch. 36, pp. 336-337; ch. 42, p. 388; ch. 45, 
pp. 498-499, 509; ch. 46, pp. 533-534; ch. 47, p. 543. 
Thus there is no inconsistency in the sovereign’s in- 
terpreting religion on his own responsibility and de- 
ciding good and evil on the responsibility of the 
subject; cf. Watkns, op. cit, p. 16in. 

5 Leviathan, ch. 46, pp. 522-523. 

% Tbid., ch. 7, pp. 49-50; ch. 36, pp. 335-336. 
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son, so that community becomes possible when 
men consent fo sovereignty in accordance with 
the principle of reason. Truth-telling assumes a 
fundamental equality in the most unequal fac- 
ulty. 

Accordingly, Hobbes decries the use of raiet- 
aphor in reasoning, as when some men use rici- 
aphor disingenuously for “contention, sediticr, 
or contempt.” An example is fas 
“conscience,” which originally meant commor. 
knowledge and as such was dignified and pro- 
tected in “the plea of conscience”; afterwards 
the same word was used metaphorically tc 
mean knowledge of men’s own secret thought- 
so that men could claim reverence for those 
thoughts.: Yet metaphor is less dangerous thar. 
rank absurdity because it professes deceit, enc 
perhaps for this reason Hobbes, though expos- 
ing the Christian use of metaphor, makes 2x- 
tensive use of it himself without apology. His 
writings abound in apt metaphors, including 
the title of his most famous work.®*” It is very 
fitting that the science of indirect governmcnt 
be expressed indirectly in the metaphor of an 
artificial man. Representative government thus 
seems to be a metaphor in which we say tket 
the laws imposed on us come from ourselves, 
because the artificial man acts for the natural 
man. We say that laws come from us so that we 
cannot say they come from God, except indi- 
rectly through the authoritative interpretation 
of the sovereign we create, also called “that 
Mortall God.”58 

Hobbes invented modern representative gov- 
ernment as an attack on Christianity. It is an 
indirect attack, because he opposes a necessary 
consequence of Christianity, the independeat 
priesthood, rather than Christianity itself. But 
he may also have borrowed the idea of indirect 
government from Christianity. Both Christian- 
ity and Hobbes understand human government 


5 Ibid., ch. 5, pp. 37-38; see ch. 4, p. 32; ch. 5, 3. 
36; ch. 7, pp. 50, 52; ch. 8, pp. 53-54; ch. 15, pp. 121- 
123; ch. 25, pp. 197, 199; ch. 26, p. 215; ch. 34, po. 
303, 307; ch. 35, p. 319; ch. 36, p. 324; ch. 39, p. 361; 
Rev., p. 555. Joseph Cropsey has Eoi made this 
unnoticed aspect of the Leviathan the theme of zn 
important study, loc. cit, pp. 220-221. 

6 Leviathan, ch. 7, p. 50; ch. 29, p. 249; ch. 30, 5. 
273. 

“ Ibid., ch. 28, p. 246. 

8 lbid., ch. 17, p. 132; ch. 45, p. 499; Strauss, The 
Political Philosophy of Hobbes, p. 28; Watkins, op. cit., 
p. 75. Dietrich Braun argues that the Mortall God 
is the consequence of “the absolute positing of one’s 
own reason as God,” but he does not appreciate what 
private reason has to yield, viz., the power of decidinz 
good and bad, to secure its “absolute positing.” Die- 
trich Braun, Der Sterbliche Gott (Zurich, 1963), pr. 
184, 194, 252. 
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as a necessary intermediary, either between 
man and God or man and man." Both make 
that government the keeper of men’s con- 
sciences and the interpreter of men’s opinions, 
either by revelation or by science. The connec- 
tion between them isin Hobbes’s use of and re- 
marks on metaphor. He maliciously borrows 
his central metaphors from Christianity and 
uses them, like Christianity, to disguise his gov- 
ernment.°° He thereby invented that modern 


Leviathan, ch. 33, pp. 301-302; ch. 35, p. 317; 
ch. 36, p. 335. 

“The very idea of representation is traced to 
transubstantiation, Ibid., ch. 44, pp. 478-479; ch. 45, 
p. 511. The earthly sovereign “may be called the Image 
of God”; Hobbes makes him an artificial man; Ibid., 
ch. 45, p. 508. Cf. Cropsey, loc. cit, p. 225, on the 
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cloud, representative government, which claims 
to present man to himself and tries to prevent 
men from asking what is good for themselves. 
Hobbes undoubtedly thought that representa- 
tive government is good for man; so it is good 
for men not to ask directly what 1s good for 
them. Thus the good, understood as civil peace, 
enforces the use of metaphor as well as science 
on reason. To keep men from raising the direct 
question, Hobbes’s argument transforms civil 
peace from the condition of all goods into the 
good simply. The direct question returns when 
one wonders about the sufficiency of civil or 
earthly peace. 


personation of the true God; and on the trinity, cf. 
Leviathan, ch. 16, p. 123 and ch. 42, pp. 383-384. 


Political Democracy as a Property of Political Institutions* 


DouGLAS W. RAE 
Yale University 


We quite often write and talk as if political 
institutions either were or were not democratic. 
But we understand, at least should understand, 
that this is a misleading linguistic convenience: 
some institutions are more democratic, others 
less democratic. Some, that is, guarantee deci- 
sive authority to articulate majorities over artic- 
ulate minorities in all events, some give no 
such assurance, and most fall between these ex- 
tremes. Moreover, we know that the strength 
(or weakness) of this assurance is contingent 
upon a great variety of structural features— 
group exclusion, factional control, decision 
Tules, minority veto groups, patterns of repre- 
sentation, and the like. And if we are to pursue 
democratic theory on the (correct) understand- 
ing that it is a matter of degree, then a theoreti- 
cal index must be constructed, its contingent re- 
lationships to these structures mapped out, and 
its implications for the relationship between 
public wants and policy outcomes defined. 


I. an index (Q) 


Defining an institution broadly, to include 
both formal and informal rules for policy 
choice, we may identify what I will call its 
core. An institutional core is a specification of 
the groups which can and cannot have their 
ways in policy disputes. More fully, the core 
defines groups which can, if they form: 1, do 
nothing (losing coalitions); 2, impose policies 
(winning coalitions); and 3, prevent others 


*I wish to thank the J. S. Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation for the leisure spent writing this paper and 
researching the project of which it is a part. For their 
comments, I also thank Jay Casper, Michael Taylor, 
and John Loosemore. 

*This use of the word democracy is of course a 
narrow one. Note especially that the associated concept 
of liberal freedom is omitted, but remember, as Berlin 
reminds us, that negative freedom is consistent with 
some kinds of autocracy, and logically independent 
of democracy. See Isaiah Berlin, Two Concepts of 
Liberty (Oxford: The Clarenden Press, 1958), pp. 14ff. 
It must also be clear that there exists no deductive re- 
lationship between the greatest number and the great- 
est good, so that majoritarian democracy cannot be 
said to assure a joint maximization of utility even on 
the too-optimistic assumption that it leads directly to a 
maximum individual rate of satisfaction. This point is 
explored by John Plamnatz, Man and Society (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co, 1963) pp. 12, 21-36, 
and Robert A. Dahl, Preface to Democratie Theory 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 90- 
102. 


Figure 1. Groups Defined by Care 





Group Can | Group Canno. 
Succeed Succeed 
Group Seeks to winning 
Impose Policy coalition 
—losing 
Group Seeks to blocking coalition 
Prevent Imposi~ coalition 
tion of Policy 
gamenaam is 
decisive (D) 


Losing (L) 


from imposing policies (blocking coalitions) * 
These potential groups are defined by muiu: Í 
opposition: a winning or blocking coalition im- 
plies (in a non-trivial dispute) that anothe- 
group must be losing. And, in a dynamic worlc, 
where doing nothing is doing something, wir: 
ning and blocking coalitions have a strong the- 
oretical affinity: both are decisive. From this, 
we obtain the sets of sets shown in Figure 1 
and we may think about political democracy a" 
a way of setting limits on their relative sizcs. 
Counting the sizes of core coalitions presup- 
poses a decision about which people should br 
counted. And, in so far as the concept holds z 


‘For example, consider three people, A, B, and C 
deciding policies by simple majority-rule. The corc 
would then list four winning coalitions (ABC), (AB), 
(AC), and (BC); four blocking coalitions (ABC), 
(AB), (AC), and (BC); and four losing coalitions 
(A), (B), (C), and the empty set (Ø), included for 
convenience. These categories are applied in a num- 
ber of important contemporary works of which three 
are especially relevant: William H. Riker, The Theory 
of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1962); James Coleman, “Control of Collectivities 
and the Power of Collectivities to Act,” RAND P-3902: 
and Lloyd S. Shapley, “Simple Games: An Outline of 
a Descriptive Theory,” Behavioral Science, 7 (1962), 
59-66. The present use of “blocking coalitions” is 
broader than the use suggested by the game theorists, 
and my term “core” is different from its sophisticated 
cousin in thiat field. 

3See Y. Murakami, Logie and Social Choice (Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1968), p. 23 for an 
elaboration of the concept of decisiveness, and for a 
formal analysis abundant in suggestive insight. See also 
P. Bachrach and M. S. Baratz, “The Two Faces of 
Power,” this R&vIEW, 56 (1962), 947-952, for an 
argument substantiating the utility of thinking about 
decisiveness in both senses (e.g, winning and block- 
ing). 
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more than verbal fascination, political democ- 
racy is a way of limiting the divergence be- 
tween rulers and ruled, between members of 
decisive coalitions and those who live with the 
policies they impose or block. We may define 
an institution’s domain as the set of people who 
must routinely expect to live with its policies, 
its “subjects,” and it is the entire domain of an 
institution which must be used in defining coali- 
tions. Most of all, we must be careful not to 
underestimate the sizes of potential losing coali- 
tions. This means that we cannot safely rely on 
the convenient formal definitions of institu- 
tional domains provided by the territorial 
bounds of the state and its subunits or by the 
membership rolls and other formal artifacts of 
inclusion in other associations. These defini- 
tions would lead to an underestimation of los- 
ing coalitions arising from: 1, invidious parti- 
tions, of the kind found today in Southern Af- 
rica; and 2, externalities, in which decisive co- 
alitions within an institution make policies for 
people who appear formally to be outside its 
domain, as with corporate decisions in a mar- 
ket economy, the foreign policies of super-pow- 
ers in the world at large, or the water-use deci- 
sions of government units sharing a water ba- 
sin. 

It should be obvious that an institution 
which seems very democratic with respect to its 
formal domain may, in cases like those just 
mentioned, be much less democratic with re- 
spect to its effective domain and vice versa. In 
what follows, it is therefore assumed that effec- 
tive domains are considered, and our term, n, 
refers to the number of people in an effective 
domain. It should also be noted that the prob- 
lem of determining institutional domains is, in 
social systems exhibiting rapid change and high 
levels of interdependence, a serious challenge. 
Yet any serious thinking about the real and 
imagined consequences of political democracy 
will necessarily depend on just such determina- 
tions. 

Be that as it may, the interesting questions 
about politics—the incentives for a concern 
with political democracy—arise as the mem- 
bers of a domain are divided over questions of 
policy. Disputes of this kind may divide any 
domain along almost innumerable lines of 
cleavage: thinking of binary disputés alone, a 
domain with m members may be fractured 
along as many as 2” distinct lines of division. 
Each of these is a fresh challenge to the opera- 
tion of an institution, and if a dispute is non- 
trivial, some group will have its way and an- 
other group will not. Some groups will be deci- 
sive and others will be losing. And some groups 
will be large while others are small. It is from 
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the limits an institution’s core puts on the rela- 
tion between the size and decisiveness of po- 
tential coalitions that its degree of political de- 
mocracy emerges. 

Two limits on the sizes of potential coali- 
tions* determine the degree to which an institu- 
tion is democratic. First, we define the largest 
losing coalition under any given core, Lmax as 
the largest possible number of domain members 
who might support or oppose a policy without 
success. Second, we define the smallest deci- 
sive coalition under any given core, Dyin, as 
the number of domain members contained in 
the smallest possible winning or blocking coali- 
tion. Pure democracy requires that the former 
limit be lower than the latter. An institution is 
thus a pure democracy if and only if the largest 
possible losing coalition (Lmax) is smaller (by 
at least one) than the smallest possible decisive 
coalition (Dyin).? A moment’s reflection will 
show that this is simply a generalized definition 
of majority rule—the pattern of rule by ma- 
jorities as opposed to the structure of majority- 
rule voting. Our index has this case, pure de- 
mocracy, as its upper limit (one). The other 
extreme occurs when a group is dominated by 
one or more outsiders who impose policies on 
its members. A group is a pure autocracy if and 
only if the largest losing coalition (Lmax) is n 
persons larger than the smallest decisive coali- 
tion (D,,;,).2 This case defines the lower indes 
for our index, with a value of zero. 

The index takes into account these definitions 
of its bounds, and also the fact that the maxi- 
mum range for deviation from pure democracy 


*These limits (and the resulting analysis) are de- 
fined only for binary decisions. This is useful if the 
analysis is to be related to the commonest forms of 
decision found in nominally democratic institutions. 
For a useful analysis of such procedures see Robin 
Farquarson, Theory of Voting (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1969). 

*For example, suppose that an effective domain 
containing individuals A, B,... Z is governed dicta- 
torially by A. Then the largest possible losing coalition 
yug be (B, C, ... Z) and Lmax would take the value 

‘For example, if member A dictated policy for a 
domain of any size, Dmın would have a value of 1, 
since a coalition as small as that could impose (or 
block) policies. Notice that we are dealing in po- 
tentialities here, and it is not asserted that this coali- 
tion will in fact form at any given moment. 

"For example, consider majority rule among three 
individuals, A, B, and C. The smallest possible decisive 
coalition contains 2 members (e.g. AB, AC, or BC) 
and the largest losing coalition contains 1 member, 
A, B, or C. The condition of pure democracy is satisfied 
since the former exceeds the latter by one. 

‘Since the largest possible losing coalition contains 
all the members of the domain, its value is nm. And 
since he is not a domain member, the dictator’s po- 
tentially decisive coalition contains no members who 
count, and n — 0 = n. 
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is n + 1 in a domain of n, thus: 


Tnax — Dania z1 I 


= |f— 1 
g n+ I (9) 


This equation measures the closeness with 
which an institution approximates the initial 
condition of pure democracy. Under a direct 
voting system with full inclusion, exact equal- 
ity, majority-rule, no factions or veto groups, 
no special agenda controls, and an odd number 
of members,” we have the limiting case of pure 
democracy: 














n— 1 
mr = 5 
n-+i 
mia = —) 
ae 
2 2 
EERS n+ 1 
are EUA 
2 (n + 1) 
= Í —0 
= 1 


Thus the upper limit of our index, Q, is pure 
democracy and has a value of one. The lower 
limit, with pure autocracy, is zero. Thus: 


Limox = 1 
Dmin = 0 (e.g. the outside dictator) 








dale a 
w-+ 
ie wa 
T es 
= 0 


°? Since m/2 + 1 is a slightly more restrictive re- 
quirement than (n -+ 1)/2, the limit is only n/n + 1 
for m even. This ts not an artifact of the measure, 
but a logical property of numbers as they operate in 
political institutions. Where n is anything but very 
small, the resulting difference is trivial. For another 
instance in which the seemingly trivial fact of an even 
number of members alters a theoretical value, see 
Duncan Black, The Theory of Committees and Elec- 
tions (Cambridge: The University Press, 1963), esp. 
pp. 14-25. 
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Thus the lower limit is zero and correspon- 
to the case of pure autocracy. 

The index behaves in this way because t..c. 
right-hand fraction is sensitive to the prope- 
tionate deviation of the coalition size limi'c 
from the case of pure democracy. We will sez 
momentarily how it behaves for more interes ~ 
ing, less extreme, institutions. But first, a: 
economy may be introduced. Equation (1° 
may, that is, be transformed to a more straigh\- 
forward alternative (2): 


gare o an mt 
jt 1 
And, since (n + 1)/(n + 1) equals 1, 
_ (n +- 1) — (Lmax ~ Din + 1) 
e= n+ i 
= tT Dain ~ Lmax (2) 


n+ ií 


I will use this expression throughout the 
analysis which follows.?° First a word about in- 
terpretation. In a pure democracy, we are sure 
that the few never prevail over the many. In 2 
slightly less pure democracy, we must recognise 
that the few may prevail if they are almost es 
numerous as the many. In a still less-pure de- 
mocracy, this constraint relaxes further... 
until, finally there is no guarantee at all. Eacn 
diminution in the value of Q represents the 
widening gap between the largest losing and 
smallest decisive coalition. And the numerical 
value of Q may thus be seen as proportionate 
conformity to the limits set by pure democracy. 
Its norming term is n -+ 1 because this is the 
maximum possible deviation from the limit as 
it is defined above. 


II. arguments of Q 


Several structures found in nominally demo- 
cratic institutions weaken the democratic limi- 


1 It is possible to simplify the definition further by 
eliminating the term Lmar Since Dyin + Lmax Must 
equal -n (each member in the domain being included 
in one of the two), we can substitute (n — D min) 
for Lamar in equation 2, with the result that; 


Q oe 7 + Denin + (n mune Daia) 
n+l 





Because of its less obvious connection with the institu- 
tional structures and their political consequences, 1 
have not used this simpler expression in the analysis of 
Q’s structural determinants. It is, however, employed in 
the appendix. 
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tation and lower the value of Q accordingly. 
Here, I will present a series of equations defin- 
ing functional relationships between these 
structures and the degree of political democ- 
racy as measured by Q. Let me move from sim- 
ple to complex relations. 


Q as a function of decision-rule, Suppose, to be- 
gin with, that each member of a domain has 
one vote, there are no rigid factions, and no 
members enjoy special control over the agenda. 
This is simple direct government. Say there are 
n members, and a decision rule, k, which varies 
from n/2 to n, becoming a more “special” ma- 
jority as it goes. The more restrictive this rule 
becomes, the smaller is the blocking coalition 
which can be decisive, the greater the poten- 
tial deviation from pure democracy, and the 
lower value of Q. Thus: 


Dmin = (n — k + 1) 
Lmax + (k — 1) 
Hence, substituting in equation (2) above, 
n+ (n — k+ 1)— (k — 1) 
p nti 


p 2(n +- 1 — k) % 


: n+ i 


Equation (3) defines the variation of Q with 
k, and the slopes of the term’s arguments are 
shown in Figure 2, The upper limit is one, with 
majority rule, and the lower limit is 2/ (n + 1) 
with the requirement that all must agree, in 
which case a single individual may block a pol- 
icy desired by all the rest.1? It is important to 


4 And this blocking coalition may turn itself into a 
winning coalition through bargaining. See Brian Barry, 
“A Theory of the Offensive Veto,” in his Political 
Argument, (London: Routledge, Kegan Paul, 1965), 
pp. 245--249. It is interesting to note that this fact did 
not escape the attention of a group which produced 
a number of very important opportunities for small 
blocking coalitions, the framers of the United States 
Constitution. See Notes of Debates in the Federal Con- 
vention 1787 Reported by James Madison, reprinted 
(Athens, Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1966), p. 62. 

2In a real sense, this requirement dissolves the 
government: gives no group the authority to bind any 
other, save through bargaining. Professors Buchanan 
and Tullock go on to draw the erroneous conclusion 
from this that the rule of unanimity is to be rejected 
only on the ground that it leads to excessive decision- 
making costs. This conclusion would follow only in a 
world devoid of bargaining and, in effect, devoid of 
dynamic disturbances in the social environment. See 
James Buchanan and Gordon Tullock, The Calculus 
of Consent, (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1962), p. 88. 
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Arguments of Q as shown 


r+ 
decision-rule & (F) 


Figure 2. Arguments of Q by Decision-Rule (k) 


note that this undemocratic structure is ob- 
tained without any formal inequality of voting 
weights: equality of weights is a necessary 
though insufficient condition for pure democ- 
racy. The sort of inequality which produces the 
low values for Q here is instead one which ad- 
vantages those wishing to maintain the status 
quo over those wishing to change it. This sort 
of inequality is, of course, common in Ameri- 
can institutions, and our very common “two- 
thirds majority” provision lowers the Q index 
from one to about two-thirds, all else being 
equal. 


Q as a joint function of group exclusion and 
decision-rule. Suppose now that we exclude 
some of the members from voting. The number 
of excluded voters (j) will, of course, influence 
the strength of the democratic guarantee for 
any fixed decision-rule. Restrictive decision- 
rules and excluded members (k and f) have an 
essentially additive effect on the deviation of Q 
from its maximum. We have: 


Dain = (n —7 —k +1) 
and 


provided that 1⁄2 (n — jf) < k qn — j. 
And, substituting in Equation 2 above: 


joe eee 
n+l 
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Table 1. Values of Q arrayed Over Values of j and k 
(n=9, k<(n—j)}, k>(n—-)/2) 

Cj) = a bee _ = ae be = 

9 
ag ae i gets I mee, ee gee We ae aie eee I gee 
Sl e Woe ee WE WP ee ce Pde a 
Sl s eee ee re ee ee ee ee 
ae ee ee ee ee ee a ee oe 
4} — | — | oo | amo | 20 | — | — | — | - | 
ce eee eee Pee ee ee ee ee 
oe ee — — 8/10 6/10 4/10 2/10 — — 
a a e — — — 8/10 6/10 4/10 2/10 — 
Oe — -= — 10/10 8/10 6/10 4/10 2/10 
a 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9(k) 


Note: j and k have additive effect on Q. Thus any move on the diagonal leaves Q constant as j and k 
trade-off. Any move up (in j) has the same consequence as a move left (in ~). 


2(n +1 —j— k) 


n+ 1 4) 





Thus, as the matrix in Table 1 shows, Q is 
symmetrically depressed by increasing the val- 
ues of k and j.1° Thus the function has equal 
values along the diagonals sloping from upper 
left to lower right. Here, we are dealing with 
the jointly depressive consequences of two dif- 
ferent kinds of political inequality for degrees 
of political democracy. That is, we have in- 
equality of voting weights (j votes at zero, n — j 
votes at one each), and inequality between yea 
sayers and nay sayers as above. Both are ob- 
viously and additively important to deviation 
from pure democracy and the corresponding 
diminution of Q. Where everyone is excluded, 
we have pure autocracy, and (j = n) > (Q = 
0). 


Q as a function of veto group size. Often some 
sub-set of an institution's domain will be able 
to veto policies, or, what comes to the same 
thing, repress items on the agenda. If such a 
group functions non-responsively with respect 
to the other members, it may constitute a very 


** That is holding j or k constant, the other variable 
depresses Q identically be it j or k 


small, very undemocratic blocking coalition. If 
such a group is of size m, we have: 


Din == it 
Lmax = (n — m) 
Hence, 


n -+m — (n — m) 


Q = 


n+ 1 


(5) 





If m is less than (n — k + 1), this is a non- 
trivial diminution of O. And as m reaches 1, we 
have O = 2/(n + 1), a sort of conservative 
dictatorship, with a very low numerical value 
for O. 


Q as a function of factional domination. Sup- 
pose, still within our direct government, that 
our group is divided into two or more rigid 
factions, one of size k or greater. This faction, 
if it is rigid, now constitutes the only first-order 
decisive coalition. But, within it, there must be 
a second-order coalition structure, a second- 
order regime core if you like. If, say z specific 
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individuals “run” the faction, then we have 
Q = 2z/ (n + 1). Or, it may be internally more 
democratic, with its f members voting on fac- 
tional policy under rule k,. Then: 


Dain = (f— kft 1) 
Lmax = (n—f+ky—1) 
And, substituting in Equation 2: 
n-+-(f—ky+1)— (Ryp—14+2—f) 
= E 
nti 


_2f—ky +1) 
e= n+1 (6) 


This is actually equivalent to Equation 4: the 
“excluded members” (j) now being the people 
excluded from f, (n — f = j). And, as the rigid 
faction approaches minimum winning size,“ 
n — f approaches n — k, and we obtain very 
low values for Q. Degrees of political democ- 
racy may thus be lowered by factionalism. This 
depends of course, on factional rigidity, on 
“losers” within the faction resisting cooperation 
with non-members. 


Q and bicameralism. A similar pattern may re- 
sult from bicameralism. With two chambers, of 
sizes a and b (a > 6), a small blocking coali- 
tion within the smaller chamber may be deci- 
sive, Thus: 


Dinin = (b — By + 1) 
Lmax = (a + ky — 1) 
H=a+b 
And, by substitution: 
a-+b+(b— kit 1)— (a+ ki—1) 
n+1 
7 2(b ~ ky + 1) (7) 
nt 1 


This expression is closely related to equation 
(3), and has a similar origin: like restrictive 
decision-rules, bicameralism opens the way to 
very small blocking coalitions. 


i 


bande ad 
re 


Q for simple delegate representation. Represen- 
tative regimes are more compléx, and may be 
analysed for degrees of political democracy 


“Under conditions of strong competition (zero- 
sum payoffs, with side payments). and perfect informa- 
tion, this should in fact occur. See Riker, op. cit, p. 
47, for a theoretical development of the point. For 
another argument leading to a similar prediction, con- 
sult William A. Gamson, “A Theory of Coalition For- 
mation,” American Sociological Review, 26 (1961), 
373-382, 
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only on fairly specific assumptions. Suppose 
that n members elect y representatives from y 
districts of (equal) population x. If the repre- 
sentatives are an unresponsive elite class—then 
the degree of political democracy is very slight: 
Equation 4 applies and j = (n — y). Suppose, 
on the other hand, that representatives rou- 
tinely respond to district majorities (and that 
these latter exist).15 And assume legislative ma- 
jority rule. Even here, the democratic guaran- 
tee is imperfect: groups comprising just over 
one-fourth may be winning or blocking coali- 
tions. More exactly we have: 

















D _J+tis+ti atytett 
min 2 9 4 
(y odd, n = xy) 
Or, 
x-+i1 
De E 
2 2 
ntyt+t2x+42 
a es (y even) 
And, 
y—1 +i x—~-i 
bars OE E 
2 2 2 
3n — g — y — 
= 5 (y odd) 
4 
Or, 
y y x—1 3n—y 
Imax = — (%) + — = 
ox me eer i 
(y even) 


For the case y odd, we obtain 


_abetyti 


2(n + 1) 


(8) 


* The truth of this assumption is, of course, a major 
question in contemporary debate on representative 
political democracy, and no verified theory to the con- 
trary exists. See Hanna Pitkin, The Concept of Rep- 
resentation (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967), for a most useful survey of the difficulties and 
ambiguities entailed by claims that elites do in fact 
represent publics. For an equally useful survey of 
theories about the role of parties in such representa- 
tion, see Austin Ranney, The Doctrine of Responsible 
Party Government (Urbana: University of Ilinois 
Press, 1956). Two especially interesting empirical 
works are Heinz Eulau et al, “The Role of the Repre- 
sentative: Some Empirical Observations on the Theo 
of Edmund Burke,” this Review, 53 (1959), 742-756; 
and Warren Miller and Donald Stokes, “Constituen 
Infiuence in Congress,” this Review, 57 (1963), 45-56. 
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This suggests that Q depends on the number of 
districts, and the reader will see that it ap- 
proaches its minimum value (one-half) as y 
approaches \/n. 18 It reaches its maximum as y 
approaches 1, since this raises x to the value of 
n, and Q to the value 1.0—e.g. we have re- 
turned to something like direct majority rule. 
This is indeed what is obtained by the single- 
national-district election of the Israeli Knesset, 
at some price in other variables and on the as- 
sumption of simple delegate representation." 
For districting systems of the order found in 
the United States, however, Q’s value is typi- 
cally just Jess than half. 


Varieties of Minority Rule. These six analytic 
relations define an institution’s degree of politi- 
cal democracy over some of the most obviously 
important variables found in nominally demo- 
cratic regimes. These functions are of some in- 
terest, for they delineate the effects which our 
commonest structural variables exert on degrees 
of political democracy. And, taken together, 
they should provide a basis for the analysis of 
extant institutions. 

Our index is sensitive to the stringency with 
which minority-rule is prescribed by the institu- 
tional structures. It is not, however, sensitive to 
the kind of minority rule being proscribed (or 
permitted). Our definitional categories for the 
regime core imply three possibilities: 1, positive 
minority rule (winning minorities); 2, negative 
minority rule (blocking minorities); and 3, 
general minority rule (winning and blocking 
minorities). In the practices common to demo- 
cratic regimes, only the last two, negative and 
general minority rule occur: we never find mi- 
nority coalitions capable of imposing policies 
which are not also capable of blocking them. 

Of the six institutional variables discussed 
here, three are associated with the degree to 
which general minority rule is, or is not, pro- 
scribed. These are group exclusion, factional 
control, and delegate representation. These are 
variables which, at the relevant values, permit 
the few not only to frustrate the many but also 
to oppress them. The other three variables, de- 
cision-rule, veto group, and bicameralism, are 
associated only with negative minority rule. 
The analyst may wish to distinguish between 
these two classes, and I propose that Q be 
marked prime (Q’), where its value deviates 


** An interesting and useful application of a similar 
analysis appears in Max S. Power, “A Theoretical 
Analysis of the Electoral College and Proposed Re- 
forms,” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 
1970), Ch. 2. 

“ Again, a very strong assumption. 
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from one only because of negative minority 
tule, and be left unmarked where general m.- 
nority rule is at stake.18 

Considering both these patterns, it is inter- 
esting that nominally demogratic institution: 
vary so widely in what this paper conceives a3 
degrees of political democracy. And this varia- 
tion offers what may be an interesting avenu: 
of approach to empirical democratic theory 
But this analysis is just beginning for the stu- 
dent who wishes to analyse complex institu 
tions, and real difficulties remain. Let me men- 
tion two of these. First, most institutions arc 
complex combinations of structures. One must, 
in these cases, begin by establishing the twc 
limits, Dmin and Lmax for the combination 0% 
structures encountered. This requires analyse: 
more complex than the ones summarized above. 
For example, suppose one were interested in a2 
community governed by a council elected ir 
equal single member districts, and that a vetc 
group (size m) operates within the council. 
Dnmin bere would be the number of voters re- 
quired to elect the m veto group members: 


e+ 
Dain = (7) 





And Lmax Would be the largest number of voters 
who could be committed to the y — m other 
councilors: Í 


Lisz == (y Bi m) (x) 


These cumbersome terms seem at first to deny 
Q whatever parsimony it might possess in sim- 
pler cases: 


n -+ |n (== 
2 


n+ i1 





) |- 0- mo] 


LO 





Q = 


mx +- m 
n a (yx — mx) 


n+ 1 


But, remembering the xy = n, we return to a 
fairly parsimonious expression for Q: 


B 2n + mx + m — 2y + 2mex 
7 2(n + 1) 

m(3x + 1) 
Xati) 


% This does not, however, seem an essential distinc- 
tion in light of strategic bargaining, and in view of the 
fact that policy proposals can be and are stated nega- 
tively as well as positively. 
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Not every conceivable combination of structure 
will be so simple, but all are subject to analytic 
solution, provided the structural variables are 
themselves well-defined. 

This is, of course, the second and more diffi- 
cult problem of empirical application. The 
primitive terms of the analysis (k, j, m...) are 
shorthand expressions for complex actualities. 
In some cases, these may be well enough de- 
fined in the institutional culture itself that nu- 
merical values can be inserted straightaway. 
Often, however, these values may be estab- 
lished only on the basis of painstaking research 
and sophisticated inference. There is no reason 
to belabor this point, but one very real possibil- 
ity must be anticipated. 

This is the chance that an institution yields no 
constant value for the relevant primitives over 
time or across issue-areas. This is a way of say- 
ing that a fixed institutional core may be ab- 
sent. If this is the case, one must not expect Q 
to be a static value, but must instead treat it as 
a dependent variable over these dimensions. In 
any event, the index will be no better than the 
empirical research which goes into the estab- 
lishment of its arguments. 

And one must even admit that some politi- 
cally important processes—notably those which 
turn on the use of violence, terror, or random 
events—simply will not be susceptible to analy- 
ses of the kind proposed here. This is a real 
enough limitation, but it is hard to imagine an 
interest in the analysis of political democracy 
where ordering structures themselves have bro- 
ken down. Like democracy itself, the present 
index is a fragile child of stable institutions.*9 


RI. political democracy and public wants 


Political democracy is, as Schumpeter?® ar- 
gued so convincingly, a morally neutral method 
for choosing collective policies, or more exactly 
a property of such “methods.” Any justification 
for political democracy must therefore speak to 
the consequences which may be expected to 
follow from this property of the “methods’”— 
institutions—by which policies are decided. 
And it seems likely that universal questions, 
“Should institutions always be as democratic as 
possible?,” are apt to provoke only unpersua- 
sive answers. More specific questions, relating 
specific domains, cores, and sequences of is- 
sues, are apt to provoke more fruitful replies. 
And the present analysis suggests a conjecture 


*In other words, the analysis depends upon the 
existence of a regime core, and our structural vari- 
ables are ways of inferring the core limits. 

* Capitalism, Socialism & Democracy (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1947). 
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which may be useful in answering some such 
questions. 

It would be a simpler and kinder world if we 
could sustain the general proposition that the 
greater the degree of democracy exhibited by 
an institution, the more closely will its policies 
conform to the interests of its subjects. There 
are, of course, two powerful and immediate ob- 
jections to this claim: 1, that democratic insti- 
tutions, like all others, may be used as instru- 
ments of aggression and therefore facilitate 
positive damage to the interests of some mem- 
bers; and 2, that through manipulation, neuro- 
sis, ignorance, or “false consciousness,” the 
members of a domain may not, in a given pol- 
icy choice, know their own interests and may 
therefore plump for self-damaging outcomes. 
Even granting the ambiguities raised by these 
objections, and by the concept of “interest,”?+ 
one is driven to reject the general proposition, 
and to hope only for more partial answers. 

One may retreat to a much shallower but 
equally general claim for the consequences of 
political democracy: the more democratic an 
institution, the more closely will its policies 
conform to the conscious wishes of its subjects. 
But even this cannot be sustained. Putting aside 
the possibility that people may sometimes have 
no wishes, it remains a fact that no monotonic 
relationship exists between degrees of political 
democracy and the proportion of subjects 
whose wishes are reflected in policy outcomes, 
The more democratic of two institutions may, 
that is, produce lower proportionate satisfac- 
tion with a given outcome or with a whole se- 
quence of outcomes.”? Thus, there is no free- 
standing deductive relationship between politi- 
cal democracy and what might be called “popu- 
lar responsiveness.” And this denial stands even 
if we assume well-formulated binary issues as 
in the text of this paper. Rates of wish satisfac- 
tion depend partly on degrees on political de- 
mocracy, but also on the nature of disputes and 
the distribution of disputants over decisive roles 
in the institutional core. What can be said for 
the consequences of political democracy? 


2 Richard E. Flathman, The Public Interest (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966); and Brian Barry, 
Political Argument (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1967). 

2 For example, the more democratic institution could 
be majority-rule among three individuals, A, B, and C, 
where the winning coalition AB was formed so that 
only two members were satisfied. Meanwhile, a dic- 
tatorship with A in charge of the same group could 
form the winning coalition ABC so that all three were 
satisfied. In general, high consensus with low democ- 
racy may produce higher frequencies of satisfaction 
than low degrees of consensus with high degrees of 
democracy. 
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The most general claim which can be sus- 
tained posits a maxi-min relationship between 
political democracy and the rate at which out- 
comes satisfy subjects’ wishes: The more demo- 
cratic an institution, the larger is the smallest 
possible proportion of subjects whose wishes 
can be satisfied by any outcome. This means, at 
least for binary issues and on the assumption 
that members of decisive coalitions must be sat- 
isfied, that political democracy forms a sloping 
floor under the relationship between institu- 
tional structure and satisfaction with out- 
comes.** If wish-satisfaction—or popular re- 
sponsiveness—is the underlying criterion, then 
this seems to be the strongest general advertise- 
ment which may be brought for the property of 
political democracy in any given case. 

If there are cases in which this claim is per- 
suasive, it may be useful to think of political 
democracy as a variable, for one chooses be- 
tween extremes like pure democracy and pure 
autocracy only in history’s most dramatic mo- 
ments and is unlikely to be aware of the 
choice’s extremity even then. More often, it is 
possible to keep or remove a minority’s veto, to 
include a new group of decision-makers, to al- 
ter a pattern of representation. And one may 
think of these changes as raises in the minimum 
rate of satisfaction with the outcomes of future 
issues. Changes in this minimum may be com- 
puted as a derivative of our index value Q (see 
the appendix) and their worth weighed against 
whatever costs are entailed by a structural 
change. 

I cannot resist the conjecture that more dra- 
matic, more general arguments for political de- 
mocracy~—like those which derive it from the 
principles of equality and popular sovereignty— 
give a fundamentally misleading gloss of opti- 
mism to democratic ideology. Avoiding as they 
do a direct recognition that in any non-trivial 
policy dispute only some of the members of a 
domain can fulfill their wishes in the outcome, 
these arguments may leave people surprised 
when democratic institutions produce outcomes 
of which they disapprove. Political democracy 


* See the Appendix. 
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sets numerical limits on dissatisfaction, bu. 
makes no stronger promise than that. 


Appendix 


The object of this appendix is to establish ar 
analytic relationship between the proportion of € 
domain satisfied with policy outcomes and degrees 
of political democracy. This is the “max-min” re- 
lationship mentioned above. 

On any given issue, some proportion of a do- 
main, $, is able to obtain a desired outcome—im- 
posing or blocking a policy change. At a minimum. 
this proportion must be Dmm over n, and it will 
quite often be a larger proportion than that. Fn- 
deed, its maximum is one—everyone having his 
way in a trivial dispute. Our task is to establish the 
limiting values for this proportion S. 

Remembering that Dmia -+ Imax == n, we can 
simplify our task by starting with the simplest pos- 
sible definition of Q: 





2 D min 
Q= at (see note 10) 
Which implies that, 
Dan 2 HED 


And the minimum value of $, Daia/n, is therefore 
established: 
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This is the “sloping floor” set by degrees of politi- 
cal democracy under the value of S. Since this is 
a Minimum on the minimum of S and since the 
slape is positive throughout, we are warranted in 
claiming that, “The more democratic an institu- 
tion, the larger is the smallest possible proportion 
of subjects whose wishes can be satisfied by any 
outcome.” And this same expression allows us to 
compute changes in the lower limit on S which 
follow from structural reforms with known effects 
on Q. The general range of values which may be 
assumed by S is defined: 


r>g> QO tY 

~T Mm 

And the possibility that more democratic institu- 
tions produce lower rates of satisfaction is indi- 
cated by the openness of this range: high con- 
sensus with low democracy may produce more sat- 
isfaction than the converse (as claimed above). 
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Marijuana Use, Social Discontent and Political Alienation: 


A Study of High School Youth* 


JAMES W. CLARKE AND E. LESTER LEVINE 
Florida State University 


Three trends popularly associated with each 
other appear to be emerging among American 
youth. One is the political alienation and activ- 
ism which has grown from the early days of 
civil rights sit-ins and freedom rides through 
the McCarthy campaign to massive nationwide 
protests against the Vietnamese war in particu- 
lar, and the establishment in general, The sec- 
ond is the phenomenon of withdrawal into 
more immediate self-related concerns popular- 
ized in the expression “doing your own thing” 
and most apparent in the growing hippie sub- 
culture. The third is the already widespread 
and increasing use of marijuana and other 
drugs by young people. Coincidental to these 
trends is the growing disenchantment of sub- 
stantial numbers of youth with the primary 
agents of socialization in society—the family, 
church and school. A number of scholars have 
observed and discussed these trends among uni- 
versity students.* It is now clear that these phe- 
nomena are also present among high school 
students.? , 

In this study we attempt to examine the pat- 
tern of relationships between marijuana use 
and certain social and political orientations 


* This research is part of a larger study supported, 
in part, by the Florida Youth Advisory Council and 
the Florida State University Political Research Insti- 
tute. We are indebted to Joseph Egan, Research As- 
sistant, and the Florida State University Computing 
Center for their assistance in processing these data. 

*A good summary of this literature through 1966 
may be found in Seymour M. Lipset and Philip G. Alt- 
bach, “Student Politics and Higher Education in the 
United States” in S. M. Lipset (ed.) Student Politics 
(New York: Basic Books, 1967), pp. 199~252. Se- 
lected studies since that time are referred to in later 
footnotes. 

2 See, for example, Marc Libarle and Tom Seligson 
(eds.), The High School Revolutionaries (New York: 
Random House, 1970), pp. xiii-xiv. The editors cite a 
survey conducted in the spring of 1969 by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, which 
found that 56 percent of the junior high schools par- 
ticipating in the survey had experienced protest ac- 
tivities and “many who note no protests as yet add 
they expect it in the near future.” Libarle and Seligson 
conclude that “A majority of young Americans are 
rejecting age-old American ideals and values; as they 
proceed through life they are forming new concepts 
about the meaning of being ‘American’ and what the 
‘American way of life’ should be.” Also, see John 
Birmingham (ed.), Our Time is Now: Notes from the 
High School Underground (New York: Praeger Pub- 
lishers, 1970). 


among high school seniors. We focus initially 
on marijuana use because it appears to have 
been assigned a peculiar political significance as 
a catalyst of social and political nonconformity 
among young people. Erich Goode has com- 
mented on this point: 


Marijuana can be thought of as a kind of symbol 
for a complex of other positions, beliefs and ac- 
tivities which are correlated with and compatible 
with its use. In other words, those who disapprove 
of marijuana use often feel that he who smokes 
must, of necessity, also be a political radical, en- 
gage in “loose” (from his point of view) sexual 
practices, and have a somewhat dim view of pa- 
triotism. Marijuana use is seen (whether rightly 
or wrongly) to sum up innumerable facts about 
the individual, facts which can clearly place him 
along the liberal-radical dimension in a number of 
areas of social and political life.’ 


We intend to examine this stereotype by fo- 
cusing on the pattern of relationships between 
marijuana use and student views on: 1) their 
relationship to the most proximate authoritative 
structures of society, viz., their family, school, 
religion, and the police; 2) a series of issues as- 
sociated with contemporary youth; and 3) the 
extent to which they feel alienated from the po- 
litical system. 

We are mainly concerned with a comparison 
of marijuana-users’ and non-users’ views of au- 
thority in society—both at a more proximate, 
personal level and at a less proximate political 
level. 

Goode has observed elsewhere that mari- 
juana use has a “sociogenic” quality in that 
marijuana is usually smoked with others and 
less frequently alone. As a consequence of this, 
Goode suggests that: 


... marijuana users form a kind of subcommunity. 
This does not mean that a powerful bond of iden- 
tity holds all users together in a closely knit social 
group. But it does mean that users are more likely 


® Erich Goode, “Marijuana and the Politics of Real- 
ity,” Journal of Health and Social Behavior, 10 (June 
1969), 92; also see U. S. Department of Justice, Com- 
munity Relations Service, “Student Unrest Survey,” 
September, 1969, p. 3, which indicates that in a survey 
of 17 states and 52 cities, including 101 secondary 
schools, administrators tended to blame student unrest 
on “outside agitators, drugs, overcrowdedness, and the 
need for Federal funds.” (our italics.) 
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to identify and interact with other users than with 
someone who does not smoke marijuana.‘ 


Moreover, 


. a certain degree of value consensus will ob- 
tain... [and] a value convergence will occur as a 
result of progressive group involvement... -° 


This line of reasoning is consistent with Leon 
Festinger’s conception of social comparison 
theory. Festinger has suggested that the self- 
selection process that is operative in group inter- 
actions and the pressures for within group con- 
formity will be reflected in a greater homo- 
geneity of opinions.® If the stereotype described 
earlier has some empirical validity, then our 
results should show that marijuana users do 
express more social and political discontent than 
nonusers, and the levels and patterns of discon- 
tent should reveal a more homogeneous pattern 
among users than nonusers. 


I. Youth and Marijuana 


Most of the literature on youth and mari- 
Juana use is impressionistic. A great deal has 
been written about the potential risks involved 
in smoking marijuana, the laws needed to con- 
trol its use, and the life styles of users, but 
there has been very little systematic empirical 
research on the topic. 

Some recent studies bear more directly on 
our concerns in this study. Armand Mauss, in a 
survey of 459 high school seniors in three San 
Francisco Bay Arca schools, concludes that 
marijuana use will be greatest among middle 
and upper-middle-class males who are antici- 
pating entering college and who claim no for- 
mal religious affiliation.’ Mauss concludes that 
marijuana use, for these students, is primarily 
an expression of their desire to conform to the 
norms of an anticipated collegiate life-style. 
Richard Brotman et al., observed a similar dis- 
dain for religion in a smaller study of affluent 
high school students in New York City. A 
comparison of 13 users and 26 nonusers re- 
vealed that the users were much less involved 
in conventional roles. 

In addition to their lack of involvement and 
interest in formal religious concerns, these high 
school users also expressed greater dissatisfac- 
tion and less interest in their family and school 


“Erich Goode, “Multiple Drug Use Among Mari- 
juana Smokers,” Social Problems, 17 (Summer 1969), 
55: 

5 Ibid., p. 54. 

"Leon Festinger, “A Theory of Social Comparison 
Processes,” Human Relations, 7 (May 1954), 117-140. 

T Armand L. Mauss, “Anticipatory Socialization To- 
ward College as a Factor in Adolescent Marijuana 
Use,” Social Problems, 16 (Winter 1969), 357-364. 
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affiliations than did nonusers. The authors 
noted that “the locus of their [the users’] con- 
cern and involvement appears at a broader 
level of society especially the political arena,”® 

Edward A. Suchman, in a survey of 600 stu- 
dents at a western university, also found that 
drug use was most common among those stu- 
dents who were dissatisfied with their education 
and unhappy with their parents.® In contrast to 
Brotman, et al., however, marijuana use was 
more closely associated with attitudes that re- 
flect more immediate personal life-style con- 
cerns rather than larger social or political 
ideals. That is, marijuana use is most closely as- 
sociated with more permissive attitudes on drug 
use, sex, and to a lesser degree, alcohol. It is 
also closely associated with more favorable 
views of the hippie subculture, keeping abreast 
of underground opinion and participating in 
underground events (i.e., “happenings”) rather 
than in civic affairs. These attitudes are pic- 
tured as part of a youth-related “hang loose” 
ethic that is essentially irreverent, anti-estab- 
lishment and opposed to the Protestant ethic. it 
is important to note, however, that Suchman 
found no relationship between marijuana use 
and an index that appears to measure confi- 
dence in people (e.g., “These days a person 
does not really know whom he can count on”). 
He concludes that “while it [the ‘hang loose’ 
ethic] may represent antagonism to the.conven- 
tional world, [it] does not appear to create ap- 
athy and withdrawal.”?° 

A study of high school seniors in Michigan 
which was closely patterned along the dimen- 
sions of Suchman’s earlier survey tended to 
bear out the above findings. In particular mari- 
juana users were less likely to be involved in 
more conventional activities of church, school, 
and community. The authors conclude that 
marijuana users were more likely than nonusers 
“to prefer .. . activities which are somewhat 
unconventional and allow broader scope for 
youth initiative.” 

8 Richard Brotman, Irving Silverman, and Fred Suf- 
fet, “Drug Use Among Affluent High School Youth” 
in Erich Goode (ed.), Marijuana (New York: Ather- 
ton Press, 1969), pp. 128-136. Goode’s book is a cur- 
rent and useful survey of various aspects of the mari- 
juana issue. 

? Edward A. Suchman, “The “Hang-Loose’ Ethic and 
the Spirit of Drug Use,” Journal of Health and Social 
Behavior, 9 (June 1968), 146-155. The study con- 
sidered various types of drug use, but marijuana was, 
by far, the most common and frequently used. 

1 Tbid., p. 151. 

“Richard A. Bogg, Roy G. Smith, and Susan D., 
Russell, Drugs and Michigan High School Students. 
The Final Report of a Study Conducted for the Spe- 


cial Committee on Narcotics (Lansing: Michigan 
House of Representatives, 1968), p. 27. 
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A national survey of 2,000 college seniors re- 
vealed that along with a general dissatisfaction 
with the status quo there was a trend toward 
“privatism” or a primary emphasis on self-re- 
lated concerns rather than social idealism.?* 
David Riesman has commented on this phe- 
nomenon labelling it a “cult of intimacy.” 
Writing from the perspective of his experiences 
with youthful psychiatric patients, Seymour 
Halleck has also observed a growing concern 
with “style” and “immediacy” which is similar 
to these other conceptions of privatism and 
youth-related concerns. Halleck suggests that 
drugs are becoming popular with these young 
people because they create “a sense of timeless- 
ness and reinforce tendencies to live in the 
present.”*4 

A more limited survey of college students in 
New England revealed that marijuana smokers 
could be contrasted to nonusers in that they are 
“more opposed to external control” than non- 
users. Although this objection specifically ap- 
plies to control over marijuana use, this attitude 
also is generalized to possible additional con- 
trols over more private or personal concerns 
such as cigarette smoking, regulating parietal 
hours for undergraduates in college, and regu- 
lations concerning premarital sexual behavior.?® 

In perhaps the most ambitious study to date 
of drug use among students in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, Blum and Associates found 
that drug use and political activism on the left 
were associated. Their study also reported that 
drug users possessed many of the same charac- 
teristics of social discontent observed in other 
studies, particularly with regard to religion, 
family relationships and student participation 
in less conventional activities.1® Thus with the 

“ Jeffrey K. Hadden, “The Private Generation,” 
Psychology Today, 3 (October 1969), 32. At first 
glance this might appear to be contrary to one part of 
Suchman’s conclusions cited above. However, it may 
be that this “privatism” is based more on confidence 
in self and commitment to a kind of individualism, 
rather than apathy. 

S8 See, “The Young are Captives of Each Other: A 
Conversation with David Riesman,” Psychology To- 
day, 3 (October 1969), 28. 

“Seymour K. Halleck, “You Can Go to Hell with 
Style,” Psychology Today, 3 (November 1969), 71; 
and “Psychiatric Treatment for the Alienated College 
Student,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 124 (1967), 
642-650. : 

4 Francis W. King, “Users and Nonusers of Mari- 
juana: Some Attitudinal and Behavioral Correlates,” 
College Health, 18 (February 1970), 213-217. 

* Richard H. Blum and Associates. Students and 
Drugs. Drugs I. College and High School Observa- 
tions. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass Inc., 1969), pp. 69~ 
71, 133-134. Unfortunately for our purposes, these 
conclusions are limited to college students because of 


the design of the 1966-1967 survey. The Blum chapter 
discussing high school students is more anecdotal and 
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partial exception of the Brotman, et al., and 
Blum et al., findings, recent research on mari- 
juana users suggests the prevalence of views 
that are described as self- or youth-related and 
to that extent anti-establishment rather than 
idealistic in a larger social or political sense. 


M. Research Design and Measures 


The subjects for this study were drawn in an 
adjusted statewide random sample of 1057 
high school seniors in the state of Florida dur- 
ing the spring of 1969.7 A self-administered 
mail questionnaire was used. The usable re- 
sponse rate was 86 percent (N = 907). Of this 
number, 13 percent are self-reported marijuana 
users. +’ 

Four points concerning the administration of 
this study deserve some comment. The first is 
that we are relying on self-reported data.!° Sec- 


impressionistic and restricted to summary information 
on usage patterns within selected Bay Area high 
schools. 

“This figure represents an adjusted sample. Our 
original sample included 1500 students, but some 
school boards refused to permit high schools under 
their jurisdiction to cooperate in the study. Excluding 
the 443 students who were denied the opportunity to 
participate in the study, the corrected sample size is 
1057 students. Of this number, 907 (86 percent) re- 
turned the questionnaire. Some of these students did 
not answer all the questions and for this reason the 
total response on each question will vary marginally 
from the totals in the tables which follow. 

38 Although estimating the extent of an illegal activity 
like marijuana use is highly probabilistic, 13 percent 
appears to be a reasonable figure. An earlier spring, 
1968 survey of 1379 high school seniors in Michigan 
revealed that 10 percent of the students reported hav- 
ing smoked marijuana. Bogg, et al., op. cit, p. 41. The 
official national estimate at the Governor’s Conference 
on Narcotics and Drugs was 16 percent of high school 
youth. This official estimate was made seven months 
after our survey. A Gallup Poll conducted during the 
same period revealed that almost one quarter of a na- 
tionwide sample of university students had smoked 
marijuana one or more times. See Erich Goode, “The 
Marijuana Market,” Columbia Forum, 12 (Winter 
1969), 4. 

2 We do not intend to dwell on this point. In study- 
ing deviant or illegal behavior, the researcher has two 
choices (aside from participant observation): either he 
can rely on self-reported data, or official records. In 
using self-reported data, the researcher is relying on 
the candor of the respondent which, of course, in- 
volves some risks. However, the risks involved in using 
official arrest data are even greater in our view. The 
problem with official data is that we are relying on 
official practices which also involve some serious and 
well-documented risks. One study which compared 
self-reported “anonymous” responses to responses made 
during a follow up interview and polygraph examination 
reported 92.5 percent correspondence between the two 
answers on the question dealing with narcotic use. See, 
John P. Clark and Larry L. Tifft, “Polygraph and 
Interview Validation of Self-Reported Deviant Be- 
havior,” American Sociological Review, 31 (August 
1966) 516-523. For further discussion of this point, 
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ond, principals of the participating schools 
were asked to administer the questionnaires 
and to return the questionnaires collectively. 
Each student was instructed to record his an- 
swers anonymously on a separate mark-sense 
answer sheet. This testing situation may have 
influenced the response of students who took 
the test individually or in small groups where 
they could be more easily identified.24 Third, 
students were not given a specific “no opinion” 
or “don't know” option on the questionnaire. 
Some students, however, did choose not to re- 
spond by leaving a blank, but there was no dis- 
cernible pattern in this non-response. Finally, 
marijuana users were designated only by their 
admission of having smoked marijuana. We 
have no information on the frequency of use. 

In order to determine the explicit political 
significance of marijuana use, we included 
three measures of political attitudes—isolation- 
ism, domestic liberalism-conservatism, and po- 
litical alienation. The first measure, isolation- 
ism, consists of a four-item index dealing with 
the issue of United States involvement in for- 
eign affairs. The items are as follows: 


1. Military agreements with other nations are not 
necessary for the defense of a nation as power- 
ful as the United States. 

2. With the shape things are in at home, the U. 8. 
should stay out of wars between other nations. 

3. America should take some of its troops out of 
Europe and let those nations have more respon- 
sibility for their own defense. 

4. America should care for its own people before 
giving foreign aid to other nations.” 


see Robert K. Merton and M. F. Ashley-Montague, 
“Crime and the Anthropologist,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 42 (July-September 1940), 284-308; Erich 
Goode, “Multiple Drug Use Among Marijuana Smok- 
ers,” loc. cit.; and Leroy Gould, “Who Defines De- 
linquency: A Comparison of Self-Reported and OM- 
cially Reported Indices of Delinquency for Three Racial 
Groups,” Social Problems, 16 (Winter 1969), 325-336. 

* Limited resources prevented us from using individ- 
ual mailouts and returns. In many cases, this chore 
was turned over to guidance counselors. The admin- 
istrator had no discretion as to which students were 
given questionnaires, since he was given names ran- 
domly selected from a statewide list of Florida twelfth 
graders. 

“It is impossible to predict the direction of this 
potential bias, given the fear of exposure on the one 
hand, and on the other, the reported social accepta- 
bility of marijuana use in some circles and desire of 
many young people to shock or impress their elders and 
peers; especially when this can be done with relative 
impunity. See footnote 18. 

“These items were adapted from Thomas Roback, 
“Attitude Constraint Among Southern Professionals: 
The Relationship Between the International and Do- 
mestic Attitudes of Four Groups” (Unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Department of Government, Florida State 
University, 1969), 140-141. The item-total correlations 
(gamma) on this index are .82, .94, .89, and .89. 
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The second measure is composed of four item: 
adapted from the University of Michigan Sur. 
vey Research Center measures of domestic 
liberalism-conservatism.?3 Liberalism on thesi 
items is reflected in responses favoring greate? 
government intervention or dssistance in wel- 
fare, employment, housing and schools, anc 
medical care. These items are listed below: 


1. The government should guarantee everyone z 
minimum standard of living. 

2. The government ought to see to it that every- 
body who wants to work can find a job. 

3. If cities and towns need aid to rebuild houses 
and schools, the government should help. 

4, The government ought to help people get doc- 
tors and hospital care at low cost. 


Responses on both the isolationism and do- 
mestic liberalism-conservatism measures were 
dichotomized into agree-disagree categories 
and summed. Respondents who failed to com- 
plete, or had no opinion on any one of the 
items were excluded. 

In order to examine the question of attitudes 
toward less proximate political objects, a four- 
item scale of political alienation was developed. 
Although the concept political alienation occu- 
pies a secure place in the literature, its precise 
meaning remains elusive.?4 From this literature 
we have found the definitions of Robert Lane 
and William Gamson to be most instructive for 
our purposes. Lane has suggested that “Politi- 
cal alienation refers to a person’s sense of es- 
trangement from the politics and government 
of his society.”° 

Following Lane, Gamson also defines politi- 
cal alienation as a subjective state. In his terms, 
complete political alienation occurs when indi- 
vidual expectations regarding preferred gov- 
ernmental outcomes are zero.?° Both these defi- 
nitions are very close to David Easton’s con- 
ception of regime level support, i.e., the public 


73 John P. Robinson, Jerrold G. Ruch and Kendra B. 
Head, Measures of Political Attitudes (Ann Arbor: 
Survey Research Center, 1969), pp. 519-523. The 
item-total correlations (gamma) are: .90, .88, .86, and 
89, 

74 See, for example, Murray B. Levin, The Alienated 
Voter (New York: Holt, Rinchart & Winston, 1960); 
Edward L. McDill and Jeanne C. Ridley, “Status, 
Anomia, Political Alienation, and Political Participa- 
tion,’ American Journal of Sociology, 68 (September 
1962), 205-213; Wayne Thompson and John E. Hor- 
ton, “Political Alienation as a Force in Political Ac- 
tion,’ Social Forces, 38 (March 1960), 783-791; 
Marvin E. Olsen, “Two Categories of Political Aliena- 
tion,” Social Forces, 47 (March 1969), 288-299; \Wil- 
liam A. Gamson, Power and Discontent (Homewood, 
IWinois: The Dorsey Press, 1968); and Robert E. Lane, 
Political Ideology (New York: Free Press, 1962), pp. 
161-162. 

5 Lane, op. cit. 

% Gamson, op. cit., ch. 3. 
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confidence in the values, norms and structures 
of authority which comprise the political sys- 
tem.?7 Such a definition also appears to con- 
form well with the sentiments of university rad- 
icals as they are expressed in various under- 
ground publications.2 With these consider- 
ations in mind, we have defined political alien- 
ation as an expressed lack of confidence or 
trust in the institutions and processes of gov- 
ernment. The following four items were either 
developed or selected to operationalize this def- 
inition: 7° 

1. The political party system in the United States 
is tied to an established order that does not 
serve people without money and influence. 

2. The government deserves the respect and sup- 
port of its citizens regardless of whether cer- 
tain policies are popular or not. 

3. One probably gets out of this system what one 
puts into it. 

4, I do not approve of the way public decisions are 
made; the rules of the game are unfair, loaded, 
illegitimate; the Constitution is, in some sense, 
fraudulent.” 


Later in this presentation, a series of items 
dealing with social alienation and youth-related 
concerns?! are combined into two separate in- 
dices of social discontent. These indices were de- 
veloped by summing the responses on those 
questions in the item analysis that revealed sta- 
tistically significant differences between mari- 
juana users and nonusers. 

Given the ex post facto design of the present 
research, we do not attempt to deal with causal- 
ity. Rather, we are limited to a consideration of 
the interaction patterns of association among 
these variables. More specifically, we want to 
determine whether these indices of social dis- 


% David Easton, A Systems Analysis of Political Life 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965), ch. 12. For 
an earlier comparable definition of the objects of po- 
litical support, see William C. Mitchell, The American 
Polity (New York: The Free Press, 1962), p. 16. 

*3 Particularly useful in our selection and develop- 
ment of items was a local SDS publication, Liberation. 

* One item from an original five item measure was 
discarded to achieve a Guttman reproducibility co- 
efficient of .894. The Minimal Marginal Reproducibility 
is .701. As a further check on the reliability of the 
measure, the original five items were combined in a 
summated score which correlated with the Guttman 
measure at .89. The discarded item was: 

Many public officials are self-seeking opportunists 
who are insensitive to the problems of people. 

“This item was taken from Lane, op. cit., p. 162. 

"We are speaking here of views which represent 
departures from the status quo on laws regulating be- 
havior often associated with youth, viz., marijuana, 
drugs, alcohol, abortion, sex education and voting re- 
quirements. Social alienation is reflected in more nega- 
tive views of the institutions primarily associated with 
maintaining the status quo, viz., parents, schools, re- 
ligion and the police. 
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content are associated with general orientations 
toward the political system, and if such atti- 
tudes and orientations are consonant with a de- 
viant (illegal) behavior, viz., smoking mari- 
juana. Simple percentage differences and corre- 
lation analysis (gamma) *? are used to describe 
the results. 


Ill. Findings 


Background Characteristics. The background 
characteristics of users and nonusers are com- 
pared in Table 1. Although marijuana users 
may be found in all social categories, the most 
typical marijuana user in Florida high schools 
tends to be a white male who lives in an urban 
or suburban area. He is, more often than not, 
the son of well-educated, reasonably affluent 
parents. This profile provides some support for 
more recent observations that marijuana use is 
increasingly becoming a middle-class phenom- 
enon.’ 


Social Alienation. In Table 2, the perceived 
social relationships of users and nonusers are 
compared. We are interested here in indicators 
of the attitudes these students have toward 
those individuals and institutions with which 
they are potentially in closest proximity in their 
daily lives. 

The greatest difference between the two 
groups is reflected in their attitudes toward the 
police. Two-thirds of the users object to more 
punitive police practices as compared to 41 
percent of the nonusers. Similarly, on each of 
the subsequent questions users may be distin- 
guished from nonusers on the basis of per- 
ceived political differences with their parents, 
lack of religious commitment, negativism con- 
cerning their teachers and dissatisfaction with 
their education. These findings are generally 
consistent with the findings of earlier studies.** 

It is important to observe here, however, that 


“= Gamma refers to Goodman and Kruskal’s coeffi- 
cient of ordinal association. It is a symmetrical propor- 
tional-reductive-in-error statistic. See Leo A. Goodman 
and William H. Kruskal, “Measures of Association for 
Cross Classifications” Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association, 49 (December 1954), 732-764. See 
also, Herbert L. Costner, “Criteria for Measures of 
Association,” American Sociological Review, 30 (June 
1965), 341-353; and Linton C. Freeman, Elementary 
Applied Statistics (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1965), ch. 8. 

33 See, for example, Mauss, loc. cit; and Blum et al., 
op. cit., pp. 133-134, 336. In the analysis which fol- 
low, controls for background variables did not alter 
the subsequent relationships in any interpretable pat- 
tern. 

*% Brotman, et al., loc. cit.; Mauss, loc. cit.; Suchman, 
loc. cit; and Blum, ef al, op. cit, pp. 71, 133-134, 
228, 
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Table 1. The Background Characteristics of Users and Nonusers 


Users Nonusers Total N 
(A) (A) (7%) 
Sex i 
Male 18 82 100 419 
Female 9 91 100 474 
Race* 
White 14 86 100 739 
Black 10 90 100 150 
Residence 
Large city (greater than 50,000 population) 17 83 100 282 
Medium city (25,000-50,000 population) 14 86 100 276 
Small city (less than 25,000 population) 9 91 100 204 
Rural 8 92 100 125 
Father's Education 
College degree 21 79 100 160 
Some college or business school 14 86 100 206 
High School graduate $2 88 100 2i1 
Less than high school 11 89 100 312 
Family Income 
Over $12,000 20 80 100 205 
38,000 to 11,999 12 88 100 301 
$4,000 to 7,999 12 88 100 273 
Less than $4,000 9 91 100 90 


* The “other” category (V=5) is included in the subsequent analysis. 


Table 2. Social Alienation: Users and Nonusers 


Users Nonusers Difference 
1. Percentage opposed to the police using more 66% 4i% 25%" 
force in order to control crime (122) (777) 
2. Percentage who perceive their parents as being 45% 29% 167" 
opposed or indifferent to their political views (121) (773) 
3. Percentage who describe themselves as being 19% 8% 11%" 
nonreligious (122) (782) 
4, Percentage who do not admire their teachers 42% 1% 117%* 
(122) (780) 
5. Percentage who are dissatisfied with their 30% 21% 9%" 
education (121) (781) 97" 
Index of Social Alienation X marijuana use: gamma = — ,297* 


Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate the number in each category who responded to the question. 

* x?, p<.05. Because of variations in the number of response categories gamma or Yule’s Q (the equivalent 
of gamma in 2X 2 relationships) was computed as a check on the chi-square measure. In each of the relationships 
designated statistically significant, a gamma or Q value of at least .24 was obtained. The highest such value in 
non-significant relationships was .12. 

** Marijuana use is treated here and in subsequent tables as a dichotomous variable to meet the ordinal level 
assumptions of gamma. See footnote 31. 
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Table 3. Youth-Related Concerns: Marijuana Users and Nonusers 
Users Nonusers Difference 
1. Percentage favoring the legalization of marijuana 56% 13% 43%* 
i (120) (778) 
2. Percentage favoring more lenient drug laws 57 26% Pa fo ag 
(120) (771) 
3. Percentage favoring a lower drinking age 74% 51% 223Z 
(122) - (775) 
4. Percentage favoring a lower voting age 84% TEA 11%* 
) (122) (177) 
5. Percentage favoring legalized abortion 94%, 88% 6% n.s. 
(121) (781) 
6. Percentage favoring sex education in the public schools 87% 84% 3% ns. 
(122) (779) 
Index of Youth-Related Concerns X marijuana use: gamma = — .55. 


Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate the number in each category who responded to the question. 


* x7, p< .05. 


although there are statistically significant differ- 
ences in the responses to these questions, there 
are great similarities between the groups in 
their response patterns. For example, the only 
majority-minority split between the responses 
of users and nonusers occurs on the question 
concerning law enforcement. On each of the 
other questions majorities of both groups re- 
sponded the same way; the differences reflect 
only the size of the majority in each group. 

The responses to these items were summed 
and combined into a summary index of social 
alienation which is associated with marijuana 
use (gamma = —.29). In short, marijuana 
users are somewhat more likely to express 
views reflecting discontent with more proximate 
social institutions, but the relationship is not as 
convincing as the stereotype suggests. Knowl- 
edge of one variable does increase our knowl- 
edge of the other, but 71 percent of the vari- 
ance remains unexplained. 

Also, as Suchman has observed elsewhere, 
we found nothing to suggest that users were 
more likely than nonusers to feel somewhat 
apart or isolated from society.*> In response to 
a question about whether they felt their views 
are widely held or shared by only a small mi- 
nority, only 25 percent of the users perceived 
themselves as being part of a small minority. A 
slightly larger percentage of nonusers (28 per- 
cent) expressed this feeling. 


5 Suchman, op. cit., p. 151. 


Youth-related Concerns: In Table 3 we have 
arrayed answers to questions which deal with 
issues immediately bearing on the life-styles of 
youth. An underlying dimension in each of 
these questions is the desire or advocacy of 
societal changes that would provide young peo- 
ple with more discretion or responsibility in 
regulating their own conduct. 

Marijuana users can be clearly distinguished 
from nonusers in response to the questions con- 
cerning the regulation of marijuana, other 
drugs and alcohol. They are much more likely 
than nonusers to favor changes in these laws.*¢ 
A somewhat larger percentage of users is also 
inclined to favor a lower voting age but the dif- 
ference here, although significant, is not as 
striking. Marginal but directionally consistent 
responses are shown on the abortion and sex 
education items. Marijuana users are more 
likely than nonusers to favor changes on both 
of these items, but the differences between 
groups are not great. It appears that an over- 
whelming majority of high school seniors in 
Florida favor changes in abortion law and sex 
education in the schools, whether or not they 
smoke marijuana. 

Despite the fact that the greatest difference 
between users and nonusers is observed on the 


These differences are consistent with Suchman’s 
findings and his description of a “hang loose” ethic 
among college students who smoke marijuana. See also 
Blum, et al, op. cit., p. 343. 
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Table 4. Summary Relationships Between Marijuana 
Use and Five Measures of Political 
and Social Orientation* 


Marijuana Use N 

(gamma) 
Foreign Isolationism .05 900 
Domestic Liberalism-Conservatism  .09 900 
Political Alienation —.12 903 
Social Alienation (See Table 2) —.29 904 
Youth-Related Concerns —.55 904 


(See Table 3) 


* An index of attitudes on broader social concerns 
was not included because the item analysis of these 
issues revealed no significant differences between the 
groups (see Table 5). 


two questions relating to drug use, the smallest 
majorities of users favor these changes. Sev- 
enty-four percent of marijuana users favor low- 
ering the drinking age, compared to 36 percent 
who favor the legalization of marijuana and 53 
percent who favor more lenient drug laws. Ap- 
parently, there is some doubt among users con- 
cerning the desirability of more lenient changes 
in such laws.** 

The data in Table 4 clearly suggest that 
views on youth-related issues and marijuana 
use are closely related. The summary relation- 
ship between the two variables is substantial 
(gamma = —.55). Observe also, that this re- 


* There are numerous possible reasons why this 
apparent discrepancy exists in these responses. One 
possibility deserves some comment in the interest of 
further research in this area. It is possible that the 
responses to these questions vary with the frequency of 
use. That is, the 56 percent of the users who favor 
legalization of marijuana and the 53 percent who favor 
more lenient drug laws may be the most committed or 
frequent users. Unfortunately, we cannot examine this 
possibility with the data at hand. 
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lationship is much stronger than the relatio:. 
ship between marijuana use and the index ci 
social alienation reported in Table 2 (gamma =- 
—.29). 


Broad Social Concerns. We now turn our a’- 
tention away from more personal youth-relate : 
concerns to larger social concerns. These ques- 
tions deal specifically with race-related issues—- 
housing, employment and integrated schoolin; 
for blacks. As shown in Table 5, there are no 
significant differences between users and non- 
users on any of these issues. The differences 
which do exist suggest a slightly more sym- 
pathetic attitude toward blacks among users 
but again these differences are quite small.** 

A comparison of Tables 3 and 5 indicate: 
that although marijuana users do express some- 
what more sympathetic racial views, they are 
clearly more distinguishable from nonusers in 
their concern with youth-related issues. More- 
over, when blacks are excluded, there is an un- 
mistakable status quo orientation among both 
groups on the broader racial issues. 


Political Attitudes. The association between 
marijuana use and three measures of politica: 
attitudes is reported in Table 4. The results 
show that the relationship between political at- 
titudes and marijuana use is indeed weak. It is 
possible that for the young, politics is no longer 
conceived in the same terms as adults. Among 
most young people there is widespread agree- 
ment and acceptance of a more limited foreign 
policy role for the United States. Users and non- 
users cannot be distinguished in their responses 
to these questions. Furthermore, most young 
people, regardless of marijuana use, accept the 


2 Black students, regardless of other characteristics, 
think that insufficient progress has been made in both 
housing and jobs, and they are more inclined to view 
integration favorably. 


Table 5. Broad Social Issues: Marijuana Users and Nonusers 


ap rrara 
th ft 


1. Percentage who think that progress in securing 


integrated housing for blacks has been too slow 


2. Percentage who think that integration of their 


schools is a good thing 


3. Percentage who think that the growth in job oppor- 


tunities for blacks has been too slow 


Users Nonusers Differences 
40% 31% 97 n.s. 
(119) . (771) 

46% 42% 47 n.s. 
(120) (766) 

34% 31% 3% n.s. 
(121) (775) 


Note: Numbers in parentheses indicate the number in each category who responded to the question. 
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Figure 1. Interaction Patterns of Three Attitudinal Indices Among Marijuana Users and Nonusers (Gamma) 
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realities of greater governmental involvement 
in response to pressing domestic needs.*° 

If the indices that measure what may be de- 
scribed as more traditional political orientations 
are not associated with marijuana use among 
high school students, the association between 
marijuana use and political alienation also ap- 
pears to provide little support for the hypothesis 
that marijuana and politics are related. The re- 
lationship is so tenuous that it provides virtually 
no predictive information. When the reverse 
question was examined (i.e., what percentage of 
the politically alienated are marijuana users?), 


we found that 33 percent (N = 15) of those. 


students in the most extremely alienated cate- 
gory were users. This was the largest percentage 
of users observed in any category. More signifi- 
cant, however, there was no consistency or pat- 
tern in the relationship beyond this single group. 
We conclude from this that there is a greater 
likelihood of marijuana use only among those 
who are extremely alienated from the political 
system. However, and this distinction is impor- 
tant, we have found little support for the view 
that marijuana users are necessarily politically 
alienated. 


Interaction Patterns. At this point, we have 
shown that marijuana use is most closely as- 
sociated with social alienation and youth-re- 
lated concerns. It is only marginally associated 
with political alienation. In Figure 1, we have 
presented the patterns of interactions ‘between 
social alienation, youth-related concerns, and 


” Free and Cantril have observed a similar trend 
among adult Americans, They found that even most 
self-identified and ideologically defined conservatives 
have accepted most of the operationally defined liberal 
welfate programs of the federal government. See, 
Lloyd A. Free and Hadley Cantril, The Political Beliefs 
of Americans: A Study of Public Opinion (New York: 
Simon and Shuster, 1968), chs. 3-4. 


political alienation. Recall that each of these 
measures reflects attitudes toward authority in 
society, i.e., both objects and substantive issues 
of authority. The anticipated homogeneity of 
marijuana users can be readily observed. The 
pattern among nonusers is much less convincing. 

The patterns revealed in Figure 1 do provide 
some support for Goode’s observation that 
marijuana users form a kind of subcommunity 
in which there is a convergence of values.*° 
The ability to predict one attitude from another 
is at least twice as great among users as it is 
among nonusers. But, even among marijuana 
users, it is clear that homogeneity is relative. 
Considerable variance is left unexplained in their 
attitudinal relationships. 


Alternative Explanations. There are a variety 
of explanations which may account for the rela- 
tive homogeneity of views observed among 
Marijuana users, because developmental pat- 
terns will vary with individuals. But a few addi- 
tional comments are in order. 

It appears to be a truism that the mtensity or 
extent of personal commitment is expressed ul- 
timately in one’s behavior, i.e., one’s willingness 
to act on the basis of his beliefs. In the present 
case, this means not only expressing discontent 
with authority but also acting in violation of 
that authority. Concern with authority in society 
is not of itself an indication of political aliena- 
tion. We have shown that social discontent and 
political alienation are distinct and primarily 
associated with different objects. As we have 
witnessed among nonusers, one may express 
dissatisfaction with more proximate objects and 
still maintain a supportive orientation toward 
the political system. However, when negative 
predispositions are accompanied by a willing- 


© Goode, “Multiple Drug Use .. .”, 55. 
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ness to break the law and show contempt for 
authorities with whom they disagree by smoking 
marijuana, we have roughly the difference be- 
tween working within the system and ignoring 
or rejecting it. When this level of commitment 
is reached, it appears that social discontent, or 
the rejection of socially acceptable standards of 
conduct and those agencies that enforce these 
standards, is associated with a more abstract 
level of distrust in the institutions and processes 
through which the society is governed. 

Recall that marijuana use is most closely as- 
sociated with dissatisfaction on youth-related 
issues and only weakly associated with political 
alienation (see Table 4). Therefore, it is pos- 
sible that the relationship between youth-re- 
lated issues and political alienation observed 
among marijuana users may be explained in 
terms of dissonance theory. If it is assumed 
that marijuana use as an illegal act will thereby 
involve dissonance, it is possible that dissonance 
is reduced by rationalizing the illegal act 
through the development of a more general 
negativism toward the authoritative structures 
of society at large. In such cases, rationaliza- 
tion would operate as a defense mechanism in 
which the individual attempts to justify his ille- 
gal act by condemning those institutions which 
define the act as illegal.** 

This explanation suggests that although mar- 
ijuana use and indicators of social discontent 
are associated, they represent two theoretically 
distinct dimensions—attitudes and behavior. It 
is only when there is a coincidence of attitudes 
and behavior that a level of commitment is 
reached that has political implications. The in- 
dependent predictive capacity of both variables 
is quite marginal because the separate manifes- 
tation of either the social attitude or the behav- 
ior conveys little about the level of commit- 
ment of the individual. We are suggesting that 
it is possible to conceive of an interaction effect 
in this relationship in which social discontent 
and deviant behavior combine and are linked to 


“This is a variation of Festinger’s “theory of cog- 
nitive dissonance” which argues that dissonance varies 
inversely with the magnitude of difference between two 
alternative choices. See, Leon Festinger, A Theory of 
Cognitive Dissonance (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son, 1962). In this study, we are assuming that it is the 
inconsistency between one’s self-conception and the 
social definition of his act which will result in dis- 
sonance. For this view of dissonance reduction as a 
defense mechanism, see Morton Deutsch, R. M. 
Krauss, and N. Rosenau, “Dissonance or Defensive- 
ness?” Journal of Personality, 30 (March 1962), 16-28; 
and Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauss, Theories 
in Social Psychology (New York: Basic Books, 1965), 

. 74, For a first person account which appears to 
ern this phenomenon see Blum et al, op. cit., 
p. 343. 
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a more abstract and general level of politic: 
alienation. 

It is also possible that a reverse sequence oc- 
curs. Sociologists have argued that the label sc- 
ciety attaches to a particular behavior may dc- 
termine the individual’s subsequent behavio- 
patterns and conformity to and deviations fror 
particular norms.*? If this is the case, then “. . 
Whenever the actor does experience (or i: 
aware of actual or potential) negative re- 
sponses, the meanings he himself attaches tc 
the behavior will undergo modification.”4? Ear- 
lier we report that although the relationship be- 
tween marijuana use and political alienation 
was minimal, marijuana use was greatest 
among the most extremely politically alienated. 
Therefore, it is conceivable that a person who 
is socially or politically alienated may smoke 
marijuana to show his contempt for authorities 
who have declared the act illegal.*+ 

Further, in view of the relationships we have 
observed, there are many marijuana users who 
do not fit into either of these molds. For them 
marijuana use may be simply fashionable, or it 
may have the single intrinsic value of giving the 
user pleasure, or it may be a fortuitous act with 
no social or political meaning.*® Samuel Lubell 
has observed such a trend toward the social 
acceptability of marijuana use among university 
students regardless of political ideology.*® 

Although a pattern of association ‘between 
two indices of social discontent, marijuana use 
and political alienation is apparent, further 
analysis reveals that it is impossible to deter- 
mine the ideological thrust, if any, of this pat- 
tern. The pattern is not associated with any of 
our other measures of larger social concerns or 
political orientation, i.e., domestic liberalism- 
conservatism or foreign isolationism. We can 
say only that the users’ attitudes tend to be 
youth-related and anti-establishment. 


“Edwin M. Schur, “Reactions to Deviance: A Criti- 
cal Assessment,” American Journal of Sociology, 75 
(November 1969), 317. This perspective is called the 
“labelling” or “social reactions” approach to deviant 
behavior. Representative of this view is Howard S. 
Becker, Outsiders (New York: Free Press, 1964), 
p. 9. For similar definitions see, Edwin M., Lemert, 
Social Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951), 
p. 23; and Kai T. Erikson, “Notes on the Sociology 
of Deviance,” Social Problems, 9 (Spring 1962), 308; 
and Albert K. Cohen, “The Sociology of the Deviant 
Act: Anomie Theory and Beyond,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 30 (February 1965), 13. 

® Schur, loc. cit. 

t See, for example, Blum, ef al., p. 340. 

* See, for example, Blum, et al, op. cit, pp. 341- 
342. 

4° Samuel Lubell, “That ‘Generation Gap’,” in Daniel 
Bell and Irving Kristol (eds.), Confrontation (New 
York: Basic Books, 1969), p. 64. 
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IV. Summary and Conclusions 


In this study, we have first shown that al- 
though high school marijuana users may be 
found in most population groups, the compos- 
ite profile or of a user suggests a middle or up- 
per-middle-class white male who lives in an ur- 
ban or suburban area. Second, we have found 
rather convincing evidence that marijuana 
users appear to be distinguishable primarily in 
their greater concern with issues that immedi- 
ately affect their personal life styles. This find- 
ing is consistent with indications of their 
greater estrangement from family, church and 
school; and their opposition to more stringent 
iaw enforcement practices. These, after all, are 
the four major institutions that directly impose 
and enforce standards of conduct which are 
contrary to their preferences. 

These findings, combined with the absence of 
any interpretable direct relationship between 
marijuana use, larger social concerns and polit- 
ical ideology, offer some support for the obser- 
vations of Hadden, Halleck and Riseman‘’ that 
the major concerns of young people are more 
limited to immediate private or self-related is- 
sues. Although their comments are based on 
youth in general, and we have found this ten- 
dency most manifest among marijuana users, it 
may mean that the growing popularity of mari- 
juana among young people is an indication of a 
corresponding, and also growing, rejection of 
many societal norms. Some support for the 
latter notion is suggested in the finding that 
marijuana use and the two indices of social dis- 
content are only tenuously associated with po- 
litical alienation. A pattern of relationships 
among these variables does emerge, however, 
when users and nonusers are compared. Users 
tend to be more homogeneous and more nega- 
tive in their social and political views. 

The teenage marijuana user in our sample 


Loc. cit. 
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appears to be more likely than his straight 
counterpart to want to “do his own thing” or to 
be free from institutional restrictions on his 
conduct, to resent those who enforce these re- 
strictions, and to combine these attitudes with 
feelings of political alienation, but only when 
his attitudes and behavior are congruent. With 
these qualifications, he probably does, in Such- 
man’s terms, endorse a “hang loose” ethic.*8 If 
he rejects some accepted norms of middle-class 
American society as they impinge on his life 
style, this estrangement has not yet been trans- 
lated into a coherent political orientation, ex- 

ept that it tends to be youth-centered and anti- 
establishment. Therefore, the stereotype de- 
scribed earlier, as most stereotypes, does bear 
some resemblance to reality. There are, how- 
ever, important qualifications which we have 
described with regard to the political signifi- 
cance of marijuana use. 

The possible causal patterns involved in 
these relationships are complex. Indeed, one is 
led to question the theoretical importance of 
causality when such phenomena are being stud- 
ied.4° Is marijuana use a response to social or 
political alienation? Or, since marijuana use in- 
creases the probability of a negative reaction 
from authorities, does this reaction create and 
reinforce the alienation of the young? 

We have shown in this study that marijuana 
use, regardless of its causes, does have some so- 
cial and political significance. The growing ac- 
ceptance of marijuana and other forms of devi- 
ant behavior among young people have created 
a situation in which their behavior and society’s 
response are mutually reinforcing. The patterns 
we have observed may or may not be causally 
related. More important is the fact that they do 
appear to emerge from the same social matrix. 


* Suchman, op. cit. 

” Martin Oppenheimer has raised this question in 
his study of The Urban Guerrilla (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1969), p. 23. 
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I. Introduction 


This study is an attempt to employ some simple 
statistical models, motivated by certain assump- 
tions about voting akin to those discussed by 
Downs and others,! in an attempt to explain short- 
term fluctuations in the division of the national 
vote for the U. S. House of Representatives, over 
the period 1896-1964. The models will yield quan- 
titative estimates of the impact of economic con- 
ditions on congressional elections, and of the 
effects of incumbency and presidential “coattails” 
as well. 

The notion that a vote represents a decision or 
rational choice between alternatives is an impor- 
tant theme in democratic theory. However, this 
rationality hypothesis has proved to be difficult to 
test empirically, particularly with survey data, 
from which most of our recent knowledge of indi- 
vidual voting behavior is drawn.? The present 
study is an attempt to put a modified form of the 
rationality hypothesis to a different and in some 
respects more direct test than is readily possible 
with survey data. 

The analysis bears directly on the substantive 
question of the relationships between economic 
conditions and U. S. national election results. 
National economic decisions frequently involve 
such considerations as how much price stability 
must be sacrificed in order to achieve a specified 
growth rate, and so forth, so clearly, quantitative 
knowledge of the electoral consequences of vary- 
ing mixes of growth, price stability, and unem- 
ployment is relevant for an incumbent adminis- 
tration wishing to maximize its own chances for 
reelection; conceivably, such knowledge may also 
be relevant to the task of achieving a socially 
optimal mix of policies. Moreover, investigation 
of these various relationships may also provide a 
basis for developing new methods of long-range 
election forecasting to supplement current tech- 
niques, based on polls. The specific relationships 
used in the present study are too agegregative to be 
of great forecasting value in themselves, but our 
results do suggest that a more disaggregated and 


* The research described in this article was performed 
at the Cowles Foundation for Research in Economics at 
Yale University, under grants from the National Science 
Foundation and the Ford Foundation. 

* Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper, 1957). 

* Though see V. O. Key, Jr, The Responsible Elec- 
torate (Cambridge: Belknap Harvard, 1966). 


detailed model of the same general type may 37 
of interest in this respect. 

Finally, the extent to which congressional elez- 
tion results depend on economic and other e:- 
ternal conditions, which cannot be effectively con- 
trolled by any particular congressman or cant 
paign organization, is a question of general inte -- 
est to students of campaigning and elections, ani 
might also have implications for our understanc- 
ing of the operation of the division of powers i} 
the Federal government. 

Several previous studies have considered th: 
question of the effect of economic conditions upoi. 
election outcomes, and the principal results shoulc 
be briefly described here. 

W. A. Kerr examined the correlations of var- 
ious economic indices with the “conservative” 
presidential vote (defined as the Whig vote prior 
to 1856, and the combined Republican-Prohibi- 
tion vote in subsequent years) over a series of elec- 
tions, in an attempt to test the hypothesis that 
prosperity increases the conservative vote.? The 
rank-order correlations with a variable identified 
only as “Index of per capita realized national 
Income (adjusted by cost of living)”, -averaged 
over the election year and three preceding years, 
was .19, over the period 1897-1940. The corre- 
lation with “‘cost of living (corrected for century 
trend),”’ similarly averaged, was .17 (for 1837- 
1936), and with a “wholesale price index,” .29 
(for 1861-1940). More explicit definitions of the 
variables or data sources were not given, and most 
of the other economic series used are not mea- 
sures of “prosperity” in any usual sense of the 
term. All in all Kerr’s results lend only modest 
support, at best, to his basic hypothesis. 

Pearson and Meyers considered a some- 
what different hypothesis, that “‘the public tends 
to vote for the continuation of administrations 
that have been in power during prosperous times 
and to vote against the incumbent administration 
when depression marks the approach of election 
time.”4 They used a “general price level” as their 
measure of overall prosperity, and found that the 
presidential candidate of the incumbent party was 
defeated in 11 of the 13 presidential elections from 


*W. A. Kerr, “A Quantitative Study of Political 
Behavior, 1840-1940,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
19 (1944), 273~281. 

tF. A. Pearson and W. I. Myers, “Prices and Presi- 
dents,” Farm Economics (Ithaca, N.Y.: New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University), 163 
(September 1948), 4210-4218, at p. 4210. 
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1828 to 1924 which occurred in years of “‘declin- 
ing or low prices,” and was victorious in 16 of the 


18 elections held when prices were “rising or- 


high.” The authors were not explicit, however, 
about what data were used, or about exactly how 
election years were classified into their two cate- 
gories. 

L. H. Bean considered essentially the same 
hypothesis, using an index of general business 
activity “based on Cleveland Trust Co. and 
Am. Tel. and Tel. indexes.” He compared 
changes in the index, between October of the elec- 
tion year and October two years earlier, with 
changes in the House membership of the incum- 
bent administration. During nineteen congres- 
sional elections between 1854 and 1954 the index 
declined over the two-year period, and in fifteen 
of these cases the incumbent party suffered a net 
loss in House membership. Such losses occurred 
in all nine midterm elections, but the pattern held 
for only six of the ten presidential elections con- 
sidered. Bean concluded that the president’s per- 
sonality and other factors partially offset the im- 
pact of economic conditions in presidential years, 
and that the effect of economic decline was most 
pronounced in midterm elections. The possibility 
of the opposite effect—-that economic upturn 
would increase the incumbent’s House seats—was 
also considered, but Bean concluded that this 
type of effect did not occur with any regularity. 
The data: on which this conclusion rested, how- 
ever, were presented in a rather fragmentary 
fashion. 

Bean’s findings were sharply disputed by 
Wilkinson and Hart, who also used an index of 
general business activity (at one point identified 
as the Cleveland Trust Company index, and at 
others as “‘Ayer’s index.””)* Changes in the August- 
September—October average of the index between 
the election year and the previous year were found 
to be completely uncorrelated with the percent of 
popular presidential vote for the party in power 
(for presidential elections from 1844 to 1948), and 
with changes in the House membership of the 
party in power (for congressional elections from 
1856 to 1948); in each case the product-moment 
correlation was reported as .000. The authors con- 
cluded that the “alleged relationship [between 
prosperity and political victory] is not supported 
by the facts.’”? 

The studies cited above were longitudinal, in 
the sense of analyzing aggregate national election 
outcomes over a long series of elections. A second 


€ Louis H. Bean, Ballot Behavior (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1940), p. 63n. 

°T. Wilkinson and H. Hart, “Prosperity and Political 
Victory,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 14 (1950), 331- 
335, at pp. 332, 334. 

t Ibid., p. 334, 
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group of studies employed cross-sectional data, 
by counties or states, over a shorter series of elec- 
tions. The study by Tibbits was intended to test 
the thesis that economic decline or upturn would 
hurt or help the incumbent party in the Congres- 
sional elections of 1882 and 1884. The “incum- 
bent” vote was defined separately in each con- 
gressional district, according to which party held 
the district prior to the election. This ‘incum- 
bent” vote was then aggregated over all the dis- 
tricts in each state, and various procedures, whose 
rationale is not very clear, were then applied to 
this statewide “incumbent” vote to “correct” for 
trend and the influence of presidential elections. 
Although Tibbits regarded the thesis as verified, 
the data he presents are not very convincing, and 
in any event the definitions and procedures em- 
ployed make it difficult to compare his results 
with those of other studies.® 

Gosnell and Coleman investigated the 
relation between changes in the Democratic 
presidential vote and changes in economic condi- 
tions in some sixty-five Pennsylvania counties, for 
the elections of 1928, 1932, and 1936. Their eco- 
nomic variable was an index “derived from the 
amounts of wages and salaries paid in manufac- 
turing enterprises and the value of principal 
crops... [weighted by] the relative importance 
of agriculture and industry . . . [as measured by] 
the number of persons gainfully employed in each 
group [for each county ].”® Changes in this index 
between 1928 and 1932 were found to correlate at 
—.231 with changes in the Democratic presiden- 
tial vote over the same period, and the equivalent 
correlation from 1932 to 1936 was +.236. (Some 
of the partial correlations, holding constant the 
rural-nonrural or ethnic-nonethnic composition 
of the counties, were somewhat higher in magni- 
tude, on the order of .3 to .5). These results sup- 
port the basic thesis that economic fluctuations 
affect the incumbent president’s vote, though the 
correlations are small and account for onyl 
around 6% of the variance of the dependent 
variable. 

A similar study, using counties from several 
states, was done by Ogburn and Coombs. They 
used several economic indices, the most relevant 
of which was based on “average wages of those 
engaged in manufacturing and in retail and whole- 
sale trade .. . [and] the average value of farm per 
person engaged in farming .. . [weighted by] the 
proportion of the population living in towns and 


ë Clark Tibbits, “Majority Votes and the Business 
Cycle,” American Journal of Sociology, 36 (1931), 
596-606. ie 

°H. F. Gosnell and W. G. Coleman, “Political 
Trends in Industrial America: Pennsylvania as an 
Example,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 4 (1940), 473- 
484, at p. 475. 
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on farms [in each county;]”.!° Changes in this 
index between 1932 and 1936 were corre- 
lated across counties with corresponding changes 
in the Roosevelt vote, with mixed results. The 
reported correlations were: Illinois, —.15; Indi- 
ana, —.23; Ohio, —.03; Pennsylvania, —.04; 
Kansas, +.39; Iowa, +.01; Nebraska, -+.32; 
and California, -+.24." Sizeable positive relation- 
ships, consistent with the “incumbency”’ thesis, 
were found in only three states, while substantial 
negative relationships were found in two others. 
These findings, and indeed most of the other 
results obtained in the study, do not correspond 
well with those of Gosnell and Coleman, and 
create the overall impression of no systematic 
relationship between changes in prosperity and 
the Roosevelt vote. 

In the most recent study by Rees, et al., the 
relationship between the Republican congres- 
sional vote, and “state insured unemployment, as 
a percent of covered employment,” and “net 
income per farm” were investigated in each of 
forty-one states during the seven congressional 
elections from 1946 to 1958. Each of these three 
variables was expressed in terms of deviations 
from its thirteen-year (or seven-election) state 
averages and simple bivariate tabulations were 
used to see whether below-average unemployment 
or above-average farm income was associated 
with an above-average Republican vote, and con- 
versely. The authors found some modest associ- 
ation with unemployment (189 or 289 cases from 
1946-58, and 162 of 235 from 1948-58, supported 
the thesis), but none with farm income. The 
unemployment relationship was strongest in the 
twenty-three northeastern and midwestern states.” 

Finally, there have been several studies based 
on poll data, rather than election returns. Clark 
examined the relationship between monthly series 
on Roosevelt’s popularity as President, as mea- 
sured by Gallup poll results, and national income. 
He reports a correlation of .57 between these two 
variables (both expressed as deviations from a 
linear trend), over the 57-month period from 
August 1935 to April 1940. (When the popularity 
figures are computed separately for various eco- 
nomic classes, the correlations range from .78 to 
.95 for various income classes, and is .33 for 
persons on relief, over the shorter February 1937- 
April 1940 period). Durant cites several journal- 

W. F. Ogburn and L. C. Coombs, “The Economic 
Factor in the Roosevelt Elections,” this REVIEW, 34 
(1940), 719-736, at pp. 719-720. 

4 Ibid., p. 724. 

2 Albert Rees, H. Kaufman, S. J. Eldersveld, and 
F. Fretdel, “The Effect of Economic Conditions on 
Congressional Elections, 1946-58,” Review of Econom- 
ics and Statistics, 44 (1962), 458-465. 

! Wesley C. Clark, Economic Aspects of a Presi- 


dent’s Popularity (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1943). 


in U.S. Voting Behavior 1s: 
istic investigations in Great Britain during {^^ 
period 1959-1963 which showed a strong connec- 
tion between the popularity of the Governme:«. 
as measured by Gallup polls and by-election. 
results, and the state of the economy according :c 
various measures, particularly the unemployme:. 
rate.4 Results reported in The American Vot: 
also suggest that persons concerned with ec: 

nomic problems tended to vote against the incun: 
bent Republicans in 1956." 

These various studies, in sum, yield a rathi: 
mixed picture. On the basic question of whethc: 
economic fluctuations are a major influence o1 
election outcomes, several studies appear t3 
indicate an affirmative answer, but others prc- 
sent equally strong evidence to the opposite effec:. 
Most of these investigations have been primaril 
directed to the qualitative question of whether «, 
relationship exists, and for the most part have no: 
attempted the quantitative task of estimating it: 
moreover even when a relationship is found, it it 
not a strong one, generally accounting for wel. 
under ten percent of the variance in votes. Var- 
ious of these studies have explored the effects oi 
variations in prices, unemployment, or income, 
but none have attempted to consider these vari- 
ables simultaneously, to determine their indi- 
vidual effects. Although some of these studies 
have attempted to “correct” their results by com- 
pensating for the effects of incumbency, trend, 
and the influence of presidential contests upon 
congressional races, the rationale for these correc- 
tions has often been unclear. The analyses them- 
selves have been based on rather simple statistical 
methods, such as tabulations or simple correla- 
tions, and in almost every case no indication is 
given of the stability or statistical significance of 
the results obtained. 

The present study, which is based on an explicit, 
multivariate statistical model of the relationship 
being investigated, is an attempt to overcome 
some of these difficulties. 


Il. The Model 


To some extent, at least, an individual’s vote in 
a national election represents a choice or judg- 
ment between alternative governing “teams.” The 
precise interpretation of this choice depends on 
the decision rule one assumes voters to follow. 
One might picture the voter as a rational, infor- 
mation-processing individual who proceeds by 
collecting information of various kinds—party 
platforms and policy pronouncements, legislative 
voting records, and perhaps expert or authorita- 


“Henry Durant, “Indirect Influences on Voting Be- 
havior,” Polls, 1 (1965), 3~11. 

*% Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
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tive opinions on these matters. Such a voter ana- 
lyzes this information in light of his own self- 
interest and decides which party presents the 
“best” package of positions. He then votes 
accordingly. This view of the voting decision ap- 
pears in classical democratic theory, and has been 
subjected to empirical tests in various voting 
studies (where it generally does not fare very well). 

In a more realistic setting, however, a voter— 
even a rational, self-interested voter—may not 
find it practical or efficient to proceed in this man- 
ner. For example, there may be no relevant party 
or “team” platforms to compare; platforms may 
(indeed, usually do) concentrate on desired ends 
rather than specific policy proposals; voters may 
not feel qualified to make a confident a priori 
assessment of the relative merits of positions on 
subtle technical issues, or they may recognize that 
platforms are in no sense binding commitments. 
Other information, such as the detailed legislative 
voting records of individual candidates, may be 
very costly to acquire and analyze, and of only 
limited relevance to the issues at stake in a na- 
tional campaign. 

These considerations suggest that a more rele- 
vant decision rule for voters would be based on 
readily available information. The past perfor- 
mance of the incumbent party in particular gives 
some indication of what it would do if returned to 
office, and of the effectiveness of its policies and 
personnel.» 

With respect to short-term variations in voting 
behavior, we shall, therefore, assume that a deci- 
sion rule of the following type is operative: if the 
performance of the incumbent party is “satisfac- 
tory” according to some simple standard, the 
voter votes to retain the incumbent governing 
party in office to enable it to continue its present 
policies; while if the incumbent’s performance is 
not “satisfactory,” the voter votes against the 
incumbent, to give the opposition party a chance 
to govern. 

On the basis of these assumptions, a simple sta- 
tistical model can be developed as follows: con- 
sider a sequence of elections, numbered 1,2 - - -7, 
which are contested by two political parties, A 
and B. For election ż, let 


yz be party A’s share of the two-party vote 

ô: be +1 if A is incumbent 
—1 if B is incumbent . 

A; be the difference between the actual 
performance of the incumbent party 
during its just-ending term in office, as 
measured by some index such as per 
capita income, and the performance 
“expected” of it by the electorate. 

u; be a random disturbance, distributed in 
some partially specified fashion 
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a, 8, V be parameters 
With these definitions, a suitable model is of 


the form 
y= Vt ila + BA] +a, (2.1) 


Here, the random variable u is interpreted as the 
net effect of factors not considered explicitly in 
the model, such as the personalities and campaign 
tactics of individual candidates running on the 
party ticket, or the state of foreign affairs. The 
quantity V is the “normal” long-run average vote 
for party A; this is the vote A would receive in the 
absence of incumbency or random effects, and in 
this sense is a measure of the underlying basic 
partisanship of the electorate. The parameter ĝ is 
a measure of the effect of the discrepancy A; 
between actual and expected performance of the 
incumbent; from our basic hypothesis, we should 
expect 6 to be positive. Finally, a is a measure of 
the institutional advantage (or disadvantage) of 
being incumbent. 

For an election in which A is incumbent, A will 
receive its base vote V, plus the net incumbency 
advantage a, plus the quantity BA, which reflects 
the effect of its performance in office; when B is 
incumbent, then the vote for A will be V—a—GA,, 
since the latter two terms associated with the in- 
cumbent now add to B’s vote. The other factors 
embodied in the random term u, also affect the 
vote, so that the observed relationships will 
actually be scatters of points around these lines. 

If we could observe A; over a series of elections, 
and if we could make suitable assumptions about 
the effects of the other factors embodied in the 
latent variable u, it would be possible to fit the 
model to the data, and estimate its parameters. 
In particular, if u, satisfied the standard Gauss- 
Markoff assumptions, we could estimate V, a and 
ß from an ordinary least-squares regression. The 
intercept term would be an estimate of V and the 
coefficients of 6, and ôA, would be estimates, 
respectively, of the advantage of incumbency (œ) 
and of the impact of the incumbent’s economic 
performance (8). It is not possible to observe 
voters’ expectations directly, however, so we must 
supplement the model with additional hypotheses. 
A reasonable and convenient hypothesis is that 
expectations about year ¢ are formed on the basis 
of experience during the preceding year, t~l1. 
With respect to income, for example, we might 
assume that income is “expected” by the average 
member of the electorate to grow at some con- 
stant rate r from year to year, and that the per- 
centage discrepancy between actual and expected 
income Y, and Y, in year ¢ serves as A; in (2.1). 
Thus, using the relation Y;=(1-+r) Y;_, to express 
this year’s expected income in terms of last year’s 
actual income, the relation becomes 
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Y-F. 
ne Gaan | +0. 


(1+r) Y 1 


This relation, however, contains an extra param- 
eter, r, which can be neither observed nor esti- 
mated directly. More precisely, the three param- 
eters a, 8 and r are not identified;!? unless we have 
other prior information or other types of data, it 
is not possible even in principle to disentangle 
their separate effects. If we simply regress y; on 6; 
and 6(¥:—Yi-1)/ Yı, the coefficients of these 
variables will be estimates of a—r@/(1-+r) and 
B/A+r)=8—r8/A +r), respectively, rather than 
the original parameters a and 8. For plausible 
values of r—say if income is expected to grow at 
not more than 5% per year—the bias in the case 
of 8 is not too serious, since the —r8/( +r) term 
will result in a negative bias of less than 5% of the 
true value of 8. In the case of a, however, the bias 
may be more serious. For r=.05 and 6=.5, the 
bias —r8/(1+r) will be on the order of —.02. If 
we think of a as the institutional advantage accru- 
ing to the incumbent (arising from patronage, bet- 
ter access to the media, and so on), it seems un- 
likely that this could be more than a few percent 
of the total vote; hence a bias of two percent is 
substantial, relative to the true value of a. Thus, 
the estimated coefficient of 6; in the regression 
above must be interpreted as the net advantage of 
being incumbent, which increases with institu- 
tional advantages, but decreases when voters have 
high expectations with respect to income in- 
creases. 

In applying this framework to the U. S., further 
complications arise from the fact the model, as 
described so far, applies to a simple Downsian 
type of quasi-parliamentary electoral system, in 
which a voter must decide only between two can- 
didates, who are running primarily as anonymous 
members of opposing party “teams” (rather than 
on the basis of their own personal records or 
policy views) and who are contesting a single 
office. In the U. S., however, voters must decide 
separately between candidates for several offices 
(president, senator, congressman). Because of the 
lack of party discipline and the fact that different 
offices are contested at different times and in dif- 
ferent constituencies, candidates who are nom- 
inally members of the same party frequently do 
not campaign at all like members of the same elec- 
toral “team.” 


= V+6, at 


For discussion of the identification problem in a 
somewhat different context, see Tjalling C. Koopmans, 
“Identification Problems in Economic Model Construc- 
tion,” in W. C. Hood and T. C. Koopmans (eds.), 
Studies in Econometric Method (New York: Wiley, 
1953). 
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The present analysis will focus on the vote fort: 
House of Representatives, since of the races ic: 
national office, House contests come closest to t>> 
Downsian case of relatively anonymous carci. 
dates competing as members of a common pit“! 
team. Clearly, individual candidates often do 1) 
behave or campaign as loyal members of a per 5 
team, and indeed sometimes campaign on F: 
basis of their past or intended future indep 2: 
dence of their party’s leadership. However thers. 
is considerable evidence, at least for recent times 
to suggest that such factors count for very little i7 
votes. For example, Stokes and Miller conclude 
that in the 1958 mid-term election, straight pa:t,’ 
loyalty was by far the major factor in the vote fo’ 
congressmen; they also found that well over hat: 
the voters did not know either House candidate ir 
their district, and that of those who knew som=2 
thing about either candidate, only a negligibic 
percent mentioned legislative or policy matters ” 
Although individual races may deviate from thc 
overall pattern, in general it seems that most Coi- 
gressional candidates appear to most voters sin - 
ply as Democrats or Republicans, and not ¿s 
clearly defined personalities with their own policy 
views and records; and hence, variations in tr2 
overall popularity of the parties should be a majc- 
factor in producing short-term fluctuations in th: 
Congressional vote. 

The definition of the “incumbent” party als; 
requires some care, since because of the divisior 
of powers it is possible for one party to contro 
either or both houses of Congress, while the other 
controls the presidency; this situation in fac: 
occurred in eight of the thirty-five national elec- 
tions from 1896 to 1964. In three of these elec- 
tions-—1896, 1920, and 1932—the division of con- 
trol was a transitory phenomenon which arose 
only because the president’s term happened not 
to coincide with the beginning of the electoral tide 
against his party; the same party had formerly 
controlled all three institutions of government, 
and then progressively lost control of all three in 
the mid-term and following presidential elections. 
In these cases it seems quite appropriate to regard 
the party occupying the presidency as the incum- 
bent. The election of 1912, in which control was 
also divided, was not used in the analysis for other 
reasons, described below. The remaining four 
cases—the elections of 1948, 1956, 1958, and 1960 
—are more’ complicated, and no definition of 
“the” incumbent party seems fully satisfactory. 
Even when control is divided, however, the pres- 
ident has greater control over the machinery of 
government, and normally has greater initiative in 


"Donald E, Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party 
Government and the Saliency of Congress,” Public 
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policy matters than does the majority party of 
either house of congress. The president also is 
the most prominent member of his party, and the 
most prominent elected official, while the identity 
of the party controlling the legislature is much 
less well known. (According to Stokes and Miller, 
even in the 1958 election, when the Democrats 
had controlled the House for four years, less than 
half the electorate was aware of that fact.)!8 For 
these reasons, we will take the party which con- 
trols the presidency as the incumbent party. 
While most of the votes cast in national elec- 
tions go to the two major parties, various minor 
parties also compete and regularly manage to win 
a small fraction of the vote. During the period 
from 1896 to 1920, minor parties usually received 
from four to six percent of the total congressional 
vote, and substantially more in some elections 
(notably in 1912 and 1914, with the Republican- 
Progressive split); from 1920 to 1942 the minor- 
party vote was typically from two to four percent, 
and since then it has generally run less than two 
percent of the total. Variations within the above 
approximate limits have often been substantial 
relative to the inter-election variation in the 
major-party vote. Hence we should try to incorpo- 
rate the minor-party vote into the analysis, rather 
than lose information by simply ignoring it. Since 
we have been interpreting short-term fluctuations 
in the division of votes as expressions of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction with the performance of the 
Incumbent party, it seems appropriate to interpret 
the minor-party vote as part of the anti-incum- 
bent vote, and to count it along with the major 
opposition party. Hence (except where otherwise 
stated), when we speak of the “Republican” share 
of the vote, this quantity will consist of the Repub- 
lican share of the total vote when the Republicans 
are the incumbent party, and of the Republican 
plus minor-party share when the Democrats are 
incumbent. The “Democratic” vote will be treated 
similarly. This procedure was followed except for 
the election of 1912, when the incumbent Republi- 
can party itself was split. There seems to be no 
satisfactory way of interpreting the sizeable Pro- 
gressive vote in that year, so for this reason the 
1912 election has been omitted from the analysis. 
A final complication which must be considered 
is the possibility of “‘coattail” effects from higher- 
level races. If a candidate in a more prominent 
and higher-level race runs well ahead of his ticket 
because of his personal attractiveness and cam- 
paigning ability, some of the extra votes he wins 
may carry over to lower-level congressional races, 
simply because of the intellectual and physical dif- 
ficulty of voting a split ticket. Our model should 
take this type of coattail effect into account, since 
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we are primarily interested in that portion of the 
vote which reflects the strength of the party 
“team” as a whole, and not in votes which reflect 
the personal attractiveness of individual candi- 
dates. Because of their variety, it would be diffi- 
cult to consider separately the possible effects of 
individual statewide races on the congressional 
vote. Evidence from other sources indicates that 
statewide factors in general (including coattail 
effects from statewide races) have little effect on 
congressional races, compared to national or 
local factors, and even if such effects were 
important in individual states, the overall effect on 
the total congressional vote would be averaged 
over several dozen statewide races (where a strong 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate in one state 
might be offset by an attractive Republican can- 
didate in another), so that the final net effect 
would be much smaller. In any event, we shall 
ignore statewide races, and consider only the pos- 
sible influence of presidential coattails. 

In a mid-term election, where there is no presi- 
dential contest, our model is of the form 


yE = BX iu + BXa tc: 
+ Brkt + Uty 


where yf is the Republican share of the congres- 
sional vote (the minor-party vote being treated as 
described above), and where for example X1;=1, 
to give the intercept term (V in equation (2.1)), 
Xu is +1 if a Republican is president and —1 if 
a Democrat is, Xz, is Xx times the percent increase 
in per capita income, and so forth. For elections 
in presidential years, we have two relations, 


yë = BXu se + BX ne 
+ uy t+ vs 

yf = bX u tess + BeXne 
+ ui F Ys 


where y? and y,© are the Republican shares of the 
vote for president and congress, respectively. The 
same exogenous variables Xx appear in both rela- 
tions, with the same coefficients 6;. The random 
disturbance u, which appears in both equations 
also, represents the net effect of unmeasured fac- 
tors, such as foreign events, which affect the pop- 
ularity of the party “team” as a whole. The pres- 
idential equation (2.2b) also contains a second 
disturbance v: which represents the effect of the 
specific candidates and campaign tactics in the 
presidential race, and in the congressional equa- 


(2.2a) 


(2.2b, c) 


2 Donald E. Stokes, “A Variance Components 
Model of Political Effects,” in J. L. Bernd (ed.), 
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tion (2.2c), it is assumed that a certain portion y 
(where 0 <y <1) of this presidential effect is also 
carried over into the congressional vote. Thus 
yu, is the size of the coattail effect in election 1.?° 

If coattail effects were negligible, and if the dis- 
turbance u; satisfied the Gauss-Markoff assump- 
tions, it would be possible to obtain efficient, 
unbiased estimates of the 6; in (2.2) by simply 
regressing the Congressional vote y“ on the exoge- 
nous variables Xin +--+, Xie. However if coattail 
effects are sizeable, then because of the resulting 
heteroskedasticity the regression estimates would 
not be efficient, nor would their estimated stan- 
dard errors or the associated significance tests be 
accurate; furthermore there would be no way of 
estimating the coattails parameter y, which is of 
some interest in itself. To circumvent these diffi- 
culties the disturbances have been assumed to be 
normally (and independently) distributed, and 
we used maximum likelihood methods for esti- 
mating the models; the procedure is described in 
detail in Appendix A. Briefly, the likelihood func- 
tion is maximized in a stepwise fashion, by assum- 
ing a value for the coattails parameter y, then 
obtaining conditional estimates of the other pa- 
rameters and a conditional maximum of the likeli- 
hood function Ê (y), and then repeating with alter- 
native values of y until the likelihood is near its 
maximum. By trying enough values of y (and 
spacing them closely enough) the maximizing 
value $ can be approximated as closely as desired. 
In obtaining the results reported below, a rela- 
tively coarse grid with a spacing of .05 was used, 
so that the trial y-values were 0, .05, .10, etc. 
(except that when 7<.05, a finer grid with a .01 
spacing was used). For any assumed value of + 
the conditional estimates of the remaining param- 
eters are obtained by what is in effect a least- 
squares regression, where the dependent variable 
is the congressional vote y? in mid-term observa- 
tions, and is a weighted sum of y? and y” in pres- 
idential-year observations, the weights being func- 
tions of the coattails parameter y. With respect to 
hypothesis testing, for certain purposes—in par- 
ticular for testing y or for testing the composite 
hypothesis that certain subsets of variables are not 
significant—likelihood ratio tests were performed. 
In assessing the precision of individual 6,’s, I have 
simply reported the standard errors as calculated 


* It would also be natural to add a third disturbance, 
say Z,, to represent the net effect of the personal char- 
acteristics of individual congressional candidates. How- 
ever, as we have already noted, congressional candi- 
dates are relatively anonymous to most of their con- 
stituents, and congressional campaign efforts are typi- 
cally much less extensive than those of either state- 
wide or local races; furthermore, this “personal” effect 
would be averaged over some 400-odd individual races, 
so the final net effect would be small indeed. Hence 
we shall ignore it. 
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according to the usual least-squares regres; c1 
formula, for the regression corresponding tc .l e 
maximizing value of y. (A better procedure wo: j 
have been to obtain asymptotic standard er-o: s 
from the second derivatives of the likelihood fim: - 
tion, but this was not done for computation: i 
reasons.) The R? and Durbin-Watson statistic i ° 
the regression corresponding to 7 are also “<: 
ported. The former is in effect the ratio of ‘r. 
plained” variance to the total variance less t: 

variance attributable to the presidential disit” 

bance v, and as such, gives a general idea of J 
overall goodness of fit. The Durbin-Watson ics 
for serial correlation of the disturbances is 19 

strictly appropriate here, both because the resic- 
uals are not calculated from a simple least-squa cs 
regression, and also because the observations ©: z 
not entirely consecutive, since certain electicrs 
were omitted; however, the statistic is still infor- 
mative concerning the possibility of serial cor: c. 
lation, and is reported in the tabulated results. 


HI. Results 


The variables used for estimation were as fci 
lows: 


5, the incumbency index, = +1 if tlc 
incumbent President is Republica’: 
—1 otherwise. 


Yo, Y_1, Monetary income, = per capita pe ~- 
sonal income (or prior to 191°, 
adjusted GNP) in current dollar: , 
for the year of the election (Yo) ani 
for the preceding year (Y1). 

Po, P_1, prices, = consumer cost-of-living in- 
dex, 1929=100, for the current anc 
preceding year. 

Ro, R real income, = monetary income de- 
flated by the cost-of-living index, o” 
Yo/Po and Y_j/P4. 

Uy, U_1, unemployment, as a fraction of the 
civilian labor force, for the curren: 
and preceding year. 

T, time, where T=0 in 1896, T=1 ir. 
1898, - «+, T=34 in 1964. 


More precise definitions of these variables, and 
sources, can be found in Appendix B. 

As mentioned earlier, the election of 1912 was 
not used because of the difficulty in interpreting 
the large progressive vote in that year. The war- 
time elections of 1918, 1942 and 1944 have also 
been dropped, since wartime conditions and con- 
trols would substantially distort the meanings of 
our price and income series. The remaining thirty- 
one elections from 1896 to 1964 were used in 
obtaining the results reported below. 

The simplest version of the model (2.2) would 
be to use fluctuations in real income to explain 
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fluctuations in the division of the vote; hence, 
taking the congressional equation (2.2c) as repre- 
sentative of the system (2.2a,b,c) we would have 


Ro~ Ra 
ye = bo t iE r2 | 
Huty 7 


A more elaborate version of the model is obtained 
by adding a term involving T to allow for a trend 
in partisanship, and other terms to measure the 
independent effects of price and unemployment 
fluctuations, e.g. 


ye = Bo +H BT 
Ry — = 


Ra 
(3.5) 
Po — Pa 
+ Bs as + Bs(U) — Ua) 


0 


+5] B+ ea 


+ut yo 


Intermediate versions of these models (equations 
(3.2) and (3.4)) are implicitly defined below. 
Prices and incomes have grown severalfold over 
the period, so changes in these variables are ex- 
pressed in relative terms; unemployment, in con- 
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trast, has shown no particular trend, so its changes 
are expressed in absolute terms. (In fact, alterna- 
tive expressions were also tried for the unemploy- 
ment variable, including relative changes and 
absolute levels; all yielded essentially equivalent 
results.) Finally, we could replace the expressions 
involving real income R by similar expressions in- 
volving monetary income Y, to investigate the 
effects of price and monetary-income changes 
separately; this is done in the equations (3.3) and 
(3.6), implicitly defined below. 

Our basic hypotheses lead us to expect, a priori, 
that increases in income help the incumbent 
party, so the coefficients of terms involving R and 
Y should be positive. Rises in prices and unem- 
ployment should hurt the incumbent, so that 
coefficients of terms involving P and U should be 
negative. It is not clear what the sign of the coeffi- 
cient of the incumbency variable should be, since 
it is affected in opposite directions by institu- 
tional advantages and income expectations (and 
may also be affected by expectations concerning 
prices and unemployment). 

The results obtained are presented in tabular 
form in Table 1. Each column of the table corre- 
sponds to an alternative form of the model (such 
as equations (3.1) and (3.5) above), while in each 
row are the coefficients of the terms at the left end 
of the row (provided the equation contains such 


Table 1. Models and Data 


a R a NN E maa | ataa Cet re 


Coefficient 
of (3.1) (3.2) (3.3) 
1 510 506 506 
5 — .0005 0018 0012 
(.007) (.008) | (.008) 
8(Ro— R-1)/Ro1 . 503 . 546 
(.100) (.163) 
ôf Yo— Yua)/ Ymi .526 
(158) 
8(Py—P_1)/P_1 — 161 — 642 
(.194) (.178) 
8(Uo—~ U) 200 167 
(.393) (.386) 
T 
v 0 0 | 0 
R 48 52 52 
d | 1.32 1.38 1.36 


Equation 
(3.4) (3.5) (3.6) 
546 540 542 (1) 
—.0091 | —.0069 | —.0073 (2) 
(.006) (.007) (.007) 
437 470 (3) 
(.089) (143) 
455 (4) 
C139 
— 139 — 564 (5) 
(169) C156) 
116 138 (6) 
(.342) (.337) 
— 002 ~ 002 | —.002 (7) 
(.0006) | ¢.0006) | C0000) 
15 15 15 (8) 
62 | 64 64 (9) 
1.53 | 1.60 1.59 (10) 


ppt rn aest 
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a term). The figures in parentheses are the (condi- 
tional) standard errors of the coefficients which 
appear above them; these were not computed for 
the coattails parameter (row (8)), and also not for 
the intercept term (row (1)), because of the way 
the regression program was set up. The last two 
rows contain the values of the squared multiple 
correlation coefficient and the Durbin-Watson 
statistic from the regression corresponding to 


All of the equations explain a significant 
amount of the vote: if we apply a likelihood ratio 
test of the hypothesis that all coefficients are zero 
except the intercept term and the coefficient of T, 
each of the equations is significant at better than 
.01, The equations including a trend account for 
almost two-thirds of the variance of the vote 
(after eliminating the estimated effect of the pres- 
idential disturbance v), while the others explain 
about half the variance. 

With respect to the individual estimates, the 
estimated coefficients of the income terms (both 
monetary and real) are positive in every equation, 
as expected a priori; moreover, judging from their 
conditional standard errors, they are also highly 
significant. The price coefficients also have the 
proper sign (negative) in every case, but are sig- 
nificant only in the equations ((3.3) and (3.6)) 
which involve monetary income Y. In those equa- 
tions, fluctuations in prices and monetary incomes 
have effects which are similar in magnitude, 
though opposite in sign; when real-income fluc- 
tuations are considered, however, price fluctua- 
tions apparently have little independent effect. 
The unemployment coefficient consistently ap- 
pears with the wrong sign (positive), but it also 
invariably has a very large standard error, so is 
never significant. Two of our a priori coefficient 
expectations are therefore confirmed, and the 
third is at least not refuted. 

The fact the unemployment fluctuations have 
no significant effect is somewhat puzzling. Rees 
et al. found some association between insured un- 
employment and the Republican vote™ and 
Durant cites several investigations in Britain 
which found correlations between unemployment 
and the popularity of the Government during the 
past decade.“ However, none of these studies at- 
tempted to simultaneously consider the effects of 
price or income fluctuations in a systematic fash- 
ion, so it is difficult to compare their results with 
ours. As mentioned earlier, alternative forms of 
the unemployment term were also tried in the 
various equations; although the corresponding 
coefficient was sometimes negative (as expected 
a priori), in every case the standard errors were 
large, and no consistently significant effect could 


71 Rees et al, op. cit. 
*? Durant, op. cit. 
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be found. The fact that the unemployment teri 7 1s 
somewhat intercorrelated with the income terr. 
(r= —.77, with income in current dollars) maj o> 
part of the problem. Errors in the unemploym?%. 
series, especially for the pre-World War II perio= 
undoubtedly also play a role. A third factor mes 
be the fact that, at normal unemployment lev zis 
the unemployed consist disproportionately œ 
those types of individuals who tend to be lensi 
active politically (often because of racial diser? 1- 
ination or inability to meet residency or poll 1e~ 
qualifications), and hence may have relative 
little direct impact on aggregate vote statistics. in 
any event, for whatever reason, our results sh 
no significant independent unemployment effe ::. 
The coefficient of the incumbency variable ô 1s 
invariably small and insignificant. In view of (17 
substantial income effects in every equation, t12 
most reasonable interpretation is that the institu. 
tional advantages of incumbency are appro t- 
imately offset by high income expectations on the 
part of the electorate. The trend term T is cleariy 
significant, and important; the underlying par:i- 
sanship of the electorate was about 54% Repub:i- 
can in 1896, and changed progressively to abo: 
47% at the end of the period. The importance of 
the trend is also reflected in the Durbin-Watson < 
statistic, reported in row (10) of Table 1. As notez 
earlier, the usual critical regions for this statist? 
are not strictly applicable here (and in any even., 
all values lie in the inconclusive region); however 
the statistic is consistently closer to 2 in the eguz- 
tions containing the T term, reflecting a lessenin : 
of the apparent serial correlation of the residuals. 
In the equations which do not contain the tren: 
term, the estimated coattails parameter is zero 
(based on a .01 grid). Because of the importance.: 
of the trend, the estimates in (3.4), (3.5) and (3.6 
are more relevant; there, the estimated value i. 
4=.15 (based on a .05 grid). If we apply a likeli- 
hood ratio test of the hypothesis that y=0 
though, then in every case the estimate Is not sig- 
nificantly different from zero, so our evidence stil: 
does not indicate any important coattails effect. 
However, the manner in which the minor-party 
vote was treated in obtaining these results has 
probably biased these estimates downwards. Na- 
tionally based minor parties which run presiden- 
tial candidates usually do not enter candidates in 
most House races, so the possible coattails of their 
presidential candidates have little opportunity to 
manifest themselves; and conversely, in the con- 
gressional vote totals, a large part of the minor- 
party vote comes from independent candidacies, 
or from state-based minor parties with no national 
organizations (such as the Liberal party of New 
York), so that in these cases the possibility of 
presidential coattails does not even arise. For 
these (and possibly other) reasons, increases in the 
minor-party vote have usually been associated 
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with increases in split-ticket voting. Hence we 
may get a better idea of the magnitude of pres- 
idential coattails by deleting the minor-party vote 
altogether, and considering only the two-party 
vote totals for congress and president. If the six 
equations referred to above are reestimated with 
the dependent variable redefined in this fashion, 
in every case we find that /=.3 (based on a .05 
grid), and the estimates are now all significantly 
greater than zero.” This implies that around one- 
third of the votes gained (or lost) because of the 
specific candidates and campaign tactics of the 
presidential race carry over to the congressional 
candidates of the same party. The total variance 
of the major-party vote (based on equation (3.5), 
as reestimated here) can be decomposed as fol- 
lows: 


Table 2. Variance of the Major-Party Vote 


As Percent of Total Variance, 


. in Election for 
Source Vari- 
' ance Congress | Congress 
Presi- | (Pres, | (Mid- 
dent Year) term) 
28X .00123 18% AT% 56% 
7 .00097 14% 37% 44%, 
Y .00451 67% 
yv . -00041 16% 


In congressional elections held in presidential 
years, presidential coattails account for about 
one-sixth of the variance of votes, and economic 
variables for close to half. In presidential elec- 
tions, by contrast, less than a fifth of the variance 
is due to these economic factors, while the pres- 
idential disturbance v, which represents the effects 
of such factors as the personalities and campaign- 
ing abilities of the candidates themselves, account 
for two-thirds of the variance. Presidential races 
are thus substantially less predictable than con- 
gressional elections, as expected. 

Further insight into the overall performance of 
the models can be obtained by examination of 
their predictive ability. In Figure 1 I have plotted 
‘the predicted “team” vote (the solid line), based 
on equation (3.5), and also the actual Republican 
presidential and congressional votes, (circles and 
triangles, respectively), for each election. (The 
predictions based on the other equations contain- 
ing the trend term are quite similar.) 

The actual congressional vote is generally 


3 Milton C. Cummings, Jr, Congressmen and the 
pe lad (New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 
135 

% The other parameter estimates are close to those 
. reported in Table 1, though the goodness of fit is some- 
what poorer. i ge 
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within a few percentage points of the predicted 
vote, except for the 1920s and a few individual 
years, such as 1898. As noted earlier, the predic- 
tions account for about two-thirds of the total 
variance, Another test of the forecasting perfor- 
mance of a model, frequently used in econometric 
work, is its ability to predict turning points, or 
changes in trend. The congressional vote has 
shown no strong trend over the period consid- 
ered, and some twenty-two of our elections con- 
stitute turning points according to the usual defi- 
nition, so this test is not useful. However, if we 
simply consider its ability to predict increases or 
decreases in the Republican vote share, the model 
performs reasonably well: if a forecast increase is 
defined as the difference between the current pre- 
dicted vote and the actual vote in the preceding 
election (or in the last election used for estima- 
tion), twenty-five of the thirty forecasts are cor- 
rect in sign. If the difference between current and 
previous predicted vote is used as the forecast, the 
sign of the forecast is still correct twenty-four 
times. 

During most of the 1920s, the actual Republi- 
can vote was consistently larger than that pre- 
dicted by the model. The composition of the U. S. 
electorate changed substantially during this pe- 
riod, as a result of the enfranchisement of women 
in 1920, and our simple model does not take 
account of this important factor. With respect to 
other years, there are substantial residuals in 
1898, 1932, 1950 and 1964. In 1898 and in 1950, 
U. S. troops were involved in hostilities abroad, 
and in both years the vote for the incumbent was 
appreciably less than predicted, which is sugges- 
tive. (The residuals in the immediate post-war 
elections of 1920 and 1946, though smaller in mag- 
nitude, also follow the same pattern.) The model 
underestimated the magnitudes of the Democratic 
landslides of 1932 and 1964, which is not surpris- 
ing in view of the special circumstances of those 
elections. Overall, the congressional vote does not 
deviate from the predicted values in a systematic 
or inexplicable fashion. 


IV. Summary and Conclusions 


One basic finding to emerge from this study is 
that election outcomes are in substantial part re- 
sponsive to objective changes occurring under the 
incumbent party; they are not “irrational,” or 
random, or solely the product of past loyalties 
and habits, or of campaign rhetoric and mer- 
chandising. In this respect, our findings support 
those of Key, based on quite different data.” 

Economic fluctuations, in particular, are impor- 
tant influences on congressional elections, with 
economic upturn helping the congressional can- 
didates of the incumbent party, and economic 


* Key, op. cit. 
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decline benefitting the opposition. In quantitative 
terms, a 10% decrease in per capita real personal 
income would cost the incumbent administration 
4 or § percent of the congressional vote, other 
things being equal. With a “swing ratio” of 2, this 
would translate into a loss of around 40 House 
seats——a respectable shift. In analysis-of-variance 
terms, economic fluctuations can account for 
something like half the variance of the congres- 
sional vote, over the period considered. (Presiden- 
tial elections, however, are substantially less 
responsive to economic conditions.) 

Of the economic variables considered, real per- 
sonal income seems to be the most important; 
with real income held constant, changes in un- 
employment or in the rate of inflation have no 
significant independent effects. Being of the same 
party as the incumbent administration is of bene- 
fit only to the extent that the administration is 
successful economically; there is little intrinsic 
benefit to this type of incumbency in itself. Pres- 
idential coattails, however, are important, with 
perhaps as much as 30% of the extra votes at- 
tracted by a strong presidential candidate, who 
runs well ahead of his ticket, benefitting the con- 
gressional candidates of his party. 


Appendix A 


This discussion of estimation is necessarily some- 
what technical. Good introductory expositions to the 


principles involved can be found in the books by Frc- 
man, and Mood and Graybill; references to the per:i- 
nent pages are given below. 


Let yt and ys! be the Republican shares of tie 
presidential and congressional votes in election / 
observed over T, separate presidential electior 3 
and let X,',---, Xf, ut, and v*, be the values o” 
the k independent and two random variables :> 
that year t. Then we have 

Vy = pik Bie as a 
+ ByXx! + ut + vt 
yor = BX + +: - 
+ BeXut + ut + yos, 
t=1,2,---,T; 


(A.ta, b) 


For each of the T, off-year elections, let y3’ be th: 
congressional vote, and Z,"’,---, Z, and w'' 
be the explanatory and random variables, so tha: 


yat = BZ" + +--+ + BZ, + we, 
(A.ic 
fe oy are ot 


a 


The disturbances are distributed normally anc 
independently of one another, and their moments 
are assumed to satisfy 
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E(u) = E(v') = E(w) =0, all? 
0, Ext 
o,7, t= 


E(utu”) = E(w'w") = 


0, A.2 

Elv”) = l ( ) 
Elut”) = E(utw’) = E(o'w") = 0, 
all t, ¢’ 

In view of these assumptions the conditional 


joint density of the dependent variables can be 
written 


fly, ++: , yar? | Xp,- ++, 2,7) 


Ti 
: tyat| Xt, = +, Ket 
Hry 1 kt) (A.3) 


T? 
e J Pt | Zt, e, Zat) 


t'=1 


To obtain the likelihood function we first note% 
that 


Fly, y | X49 























= f(ut, vt | X) bu, 2) 
a (Yi Y2) | F 
O(y1, Y2) |7! 
= r |e 
11 1 ue 
See je l (A.4a) 
11 1 2711 117 
Jora: p| -> hi le 
1 


F 2routr(1l — Y) 


oo[- tl 


Similarly, 
fly | Z") 
K g’ | Z”) | OV3 F 
= 24} —— x 
ðw | -+ 


1 1 | 1 e] 
/ lr oy 2 Gy? 


2 See Harold Freeman, Introduction to Statistical 
Inference (Reading, Pa.: Addison-Wesley, 1963), pp. 
69ff; and A. M. Mood and F. A. Graybill, Introduction 
to the Theory of Statistics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1963), pp. 220ff. 








(A.Ab) 
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Hence, substituting into (A.3), the density 
becomes 


fol X, Z) 


= Qo ~ (Trt 82/2) Oy T13) g, T2 ( 1 = yy Ti 
1 2/ # y? (A.5) 
‘exp 4 — — ARS 
p{ 2 | >( Tu =) 
T3 w? 
teh 
Tu” 


To express this in terms of the observed vari- 


ables y, X, Z, we first solve (A.1) to obtain 
ut = q' = (61X}! FLX toe’ + rX r!) 








(A.6a, b,c) 


vt = 


(y! = yo") 
Day 


we = yy" — (BZ + +++ + Bil"), 


where 








t= — 
= 


Y t 1 i 

i yt + ae Y2 

is a transformation of yi’ and yo’ which depends 
on the unknown structural parameter y. If we 
substitute (A.6) into (A.5), the density is expressed 
entirely in terms of the observed variables and 
structural parameters; if we then regard the ob- 
servations as fixed and consider the expression to 
be a function of the parameters, we obtain the 
logarithmic likelihood function” 


T 
a a (7+) In 2a — (Tit To) In Ox 


— Ty, ln es~ Tln (i—y) 


1 > (q~ Bid i BAL) 
2 1 Ty" (A.8) 
12 (1-92)? 
a 
1 T (y3—B1Z1— cts Bely 


yD 


2 1 Ou? 


The joint maximum-likelihood estimates are 
those values of the parameters Bi, © - > , Bx, Yy ou’, 
gẹ which maximize the likelihood. If we attempt 
to simply apply the usual first-order conditions for 
a maximum to (A.8), the resulting expressions will 
be awkwardly nonlinear in the coattails parameter 
y, and difficult to solve numerically. However the 
maximum can be approximated as closely as 


** See Freeman, op. cit, pp. 253c; and Mood and 
Graybill, op. cit. pp. 178ff. 
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desired by a simple stepwise procedure, as fol- 
lows. If the coattails parameter "y were known, or 
if a value could be assumed for it, maximum like- 
lihood estimates for the remaining parameters are 
easily obtained. As is readily verified, the result- 
ing estimates By of the 8; are the values that would 
be obtained from an ordinary least-squares mul- 
tiple regression with dependent and independent 
variables being respectively qf and Xi, -° -, Xk 
for the T, observations of presidential years, and 
y and Zif, -© +, Z for the remaining T; obser- 
vations. The estimate &,* of the variance of the 
“team” disturbance u is Ye?/(T,;+T.), where 
Ze? denotes the residual sum of squares from 
the above regression, and the estimate ĝ,? is 
xy —yo)?/T101 —y*). These estimates are con- 
ditional on y, and as different values of y are 
assumed, different estimates will be obtained. If 
the expressions for 61, -© - Bx, 6,7, & are substi- 
tuted for the corresponding unknown parameters 
in (A.8), we obtain an expression for the condi- 
tional maximum of the likelihood L(y) of the 
form £(y)= K-—-(7,+T.2)Ze?/2, where K is a term 
not involving any of the parameters; the likeli- 
hood is therefore at a maximum when the resid- 
ual sum of squares e* is minimum. Our estimat- 
ing procedure therefore consists of computing the 
regression and sum of squares using each of a suc- 
cession of trial values for y, e.g. 0, .05, .10, .15, 
etc., until the value + which results in the smallest 
residual sum of squares has been (approximately) 
found; since it is known that y lies in the interval 
O<y<1.0, this is not difficult compaanonaly. 
The resulting and associated Ân e, Bes Ôu, 
ĉ, are the (unconditional) joint rat 
likelihood estimates of the parameters of the 
model. 

Likelihood ratio tests are readily constructed 
to test hypotheses on the parameters. The likeli- 
hood ratio for the hypothesis that the param- 
eters satisfy r independent linear constraints (such 
as 6,=0,---, 8-=0) can be shown to be 
—(T,+T>)[/nze?—Inde’?|, where Ze” is the resid- 
ual sum of squares from the regression with the 
constraints imposed, and Ze? is defined as before; 
for large samples this test statistic will be dis- 
tributed approximately as a chi-square with r 
degrees of freedom. 


Appendix B 
The primary data sources used were Historical Sta- 


S See Freeman, op. cit., pp. 300; and Mood and 
Graybill, op. cit, pp. 2978. 
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tistics of the United States (1957), and Statist ca 
Abstract of the United States, various issues. Th2s¢ 
two sources will be referred to as HSUS and SAJ? 
respectively, in this appendix. 

Population. Total population for 1895-1940 from 
HSUS, p. 7 (values prior to 1899 obtained by linzer 
interpolation between 1889 and 1899 figures); “or 
1941-1964, SAUS (1966), p. 616. 

Election returns and incumbency. For 1896-19, 
from HSUS, pp. 686-89, 691-2. For 1950-64, SA./S 
(1966), p. 368. 

Income. Personal income (Dept. of Commerce Cer- 
cept) for 1929-1964 from Dept. of Commerce, Suri es 
of Current Business (August, 1965), pp. 32-33; foo 
1919-1928, HSUS, p. 139. Prior to 1919, based 37 
GNP figures from Kendrick (1961), pp. 298-99, prc- 
portionately reduced to agree with the 1919 persoral 
income value, and converted to current dollars witi 
Implicit GNP deflators taken from Friedman and 
Schwartz (1963), Table 62, facing p. 618. 

Unemployment. As percent of civilian labor forces 


“Prior to 1940, these figures represent estimats 
of unemployment on as comparable a basis to cr -- 
rent labor force concepts as is presently possible. 
Unemployment is calculated as a residual. That is. 
estimates are first made of the civilian labor forc:. 
then of employment; the difference between the tv.c 
provides the estimates of unemployment.” (ASU.;. 
p. 68). 
After 1940, the unemployment figures are based c1 
field surveys. The figures for 1900-1939 were take i 
from HSUS, p. 73 (prior to 1900, set equal to the 1SCC - 
03 average), for 1946-61, from SAUS (1962), p. 21°, 
and for 1962-64, from SAUS (1966), p. 218. 

Prices. For 1913-1964, the series is the Bureau cf 
Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index, from SAU} 
(1966), p. 356. 


“This index... measures the average change i: 
prices of goods and services purchased by city wage- 
earner and clerical-worker families. ... The weight; 
used in calculating the index are based on studies o° 
actual expenditures by wage earners and workers.” 
(SAUS (1966), pp. 349-50, cf. also HSUS, pp 
109-10) 

For 1895-1912, the Federal Reserve Bank of Nev 
York cost-of-living index was used. This index 


“was obtained by splicing together parts of indice: 
already available to approximate a single series. Nc 
adjustments were made to the original series other 
than those necessary to convert to a common base 
period. ... For 1890-1909, Paul Douglas’ “mosi 
Probable Index of the Total Cost of Living for 
Workingmen”’, was used. Indexes for 1910-12 were 
derived from the cost-of-living index for Massa- 
chusetts. .. . °” (HSUS, p. 111) 


Figures were obtained from HSUS, p. 127, and 


adjusted to the same base period as the BLS series 
described above. 





The Ecology of Peasant Communism in India* 
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My purpose in this article is to investigate 
the agrarian base of Indian communism 
through the use of statistical data and tech- 
niques in which the communist vote over three 
general elections since 1957 is correlated with 
ed ala taken from Indian cen- 
sus data. The results indicate that a few of 
these variables—particularly those having to do 
with rural.population density and land tenure 

atterns—explain a Significant percentage of 

he variance in the Indian communist vote. It is 
further suggested on the basis of statistical data 
accumulated by other investigators for Indone- 
sia and the Philippines that the same ecological 
lvariables are highly correlated with communist 
strength in other parts of Asia. 

My explanation for such high correlations is 
that in many parts of Asia there are cross-cul- 
tural demographic and land tenure patterns 
which are conducive to peasant unrest and, in 
the absence of non-communist political parties 
which address themselves to the sources of that 
unrest, the peasants turn to the communists, 
who are one of the few organized movements 
pressing for agrarian reform. Finally, I suggest 
that in India, and in other parts of Monsoon 
Asia, there is a link between the cultivation of 
irrigated food crops, particularly wet-rice on 
the one hand, and heavy rural population con- 
centrations, tenancy and uneconomic dwarf- 
holdings on the other, and this is why such areas 
are particularly prone to the peasant unrest on 
which the communists feed. 

I am interested in the empirical study of the 
social base of Indian communism, and of comi- 
munist parties élséwhere in the world, because I 
believe that the different social bases of the vari- 
ous parties offer an important insight into com- 
parative communist strength. Yet much of the 
serious literature on communism has explored 
communism in a social vacuum. The principal 
subjects for analysis have been the twists and 
turns of communist strategy or the relation- 
ship between a particular communist party 
and Moscow or Peking. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the scholarly literature has ignored or 
glossed over the relationship between commu- 


* The early stages of my research were supported 
by a Guggenheim Foundation grant and by the Re- 
search Institute on Communist Affairs at Columbia 
University. Later stages were supported by Hunter 
College and the City University of New York Research 
Foundation, 


nism and its particular social and ecological set- 
ting. The result has been to leave important 
questions about the “appeals” of communism, 
or the relationship between communism and 
modernization, to extremely broad-gauged the- 
orists who often aim very high and hit very 
wide.’ 

Moreover, I believe that a comparative study 
of the social base of communist movements in 
underdeveloped countries can shed much light 
on the phenomenon of peasant radicalism, a 
point to which I shall return.® 

India was chosen as a “laboratory” for inves- 
tigating the social sources of peasant commu- 
nism for several reasons. First, both prerequi- 
sites for ecological analysis are present—elec- 
toral data on the one hand and adequate census 
data in a sufficiently large number of data units 
on the other. The Communists have partici- 


pated in elections since India gained indepen- 


dence and there is voluminous socio-economic 
data available for 285 of the more than 300 In- 


*Such exceptions, written mainly by political soci- 
ologists and political scientists rather than by spe- 
cialists on communism include: R. V. Burks, The Dy- 
namics of Communism in Eastern Europe (Princeton: 
University Press, 1961); Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Com- 
munism in Southen Italy (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1966); Erik Allardt, “Social Sources 
of Finnish Communism: Traditional and Emerging 
Radicalism,” International Journal of Comparative 
Sociology, 5 (1964); Mattei Dogan, “Political Cleavage 
and Social Stratification in France and Italy,” in $. M. 
Lipset and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Party Systems and 
Voter Alignments (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1967); 
Richard Hamilton, Affluence and the French Worker 
in the Fourth Republic (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967); Thomas H. Greene, “The Communist 
Electorate in France: Testing the Protest Hypothesis,” 
unpublished manuscript. 

* Stimulating as it is, Adam Ulam’s attempt to ex- 
plain Marxism as the “natural ideology” of a society 
in transition from a pre-industrial to a modern state, 
provides scant help in explaining the uneven distribu- 
tion of communism in the developing countries. See 
Adam Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution (New York: 
Vintage, 1964), particularly chapter 1. The same is 
true for concepts such as that of “mass society” popu- 
larized by William Kornhauser. 

* Obviously the mere act of voting for the Com- 
munists does not by itself signify that the individual 
peasant is prepared to launch a guerrilla war or to 
engage in acts of violence. In some cases, and in some 
areas of India, a vote for the communists may merely 
indicate a protest against other parties. Nevertheless, 
the rural areas of India in which the Communists are 
strong are precisely the areas in which, during the past 
two years, land seizures by poor peasants are increas- 
ing. 
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dian districts I have chosen to study.* Second, 
as has often been observed, India is more like a 
continent than a nation-state. There are enor- 
mous social, economic and even cultural differ- 
ences between various regions of India. Thus, it 
seemed likely that a study of the social base of 
communism in India would shed light on the 
social base of communism elsewhere in Asia 
and would therefore be of greater theoretical 
interest than a study of the social base of com- 
munism in a smaller, more homogeneous coun- 
try. 

tin addition, in such a heterogeneous country 
as India, it is possible to simulate controlled ex- 
periments in which the Communist vote can be 
correlated with a number of independent vari- 
ables in a variety of settings. For example, it 
has often been assumed that the Communists 
are disproportionately strong in Kerala because 
of the high levels of literacy in Kerala. Others 
have claimed that the key to communist 
strength in Kerala is the large number of agri- 
cultural laborers. Ecological techniques permit 
the correlation of literacy or agricultural labor- 
ers with the communist vote in other parts of 
India in order to compare those results with the 
results in Kerala. It is possible through multi- 
variāte analysis, moreover, to hold both literacy 
and agricultural laborers constant while exam- 
ining the impact of other variables on the com- 
munist vote. Such a technique permits more 
precise specification of generalizations about 
the variables which are associated with the 
strength of the Communists, or of any other In- 
dian political party. 

To take but one example of the utility of 
such an exercise, it is a common belief among 
specialists on India that Communist strength in 
that country, which is concentrated in parts of 


*The accuracy of Indian census data has been 
questioned by some writers, most vigorously by Daniel 
and Alice Thorner in Land and Labour in India (Lon- 
don: 1962}. Nevertheless, there is rather broad agree- 
ment between the Thorners’ classification of all Indian 
districts into economic regions and that classification 
scheme adopted by the former Indian Census Commis- 
sioner, Asok Mitra, whose categories are employed here. 
See A. Mitra (ed.), Levels of Regional Development in 
India (New Delhi: Government of India, 1961), Vol. 
I, Part I-A (ii) of Census of India, 1961. Mitra fol- 
lowed, and to some extent relied on, similar attempts 
by others, notably O. H. K. Spate and A. T. A. Lear- 
month, India and Pakistan, A General and Regional 
Geography (London: Methuen and Co, Ltd., 1954). 
There is, in fact, a surprisingly large amount of agree- 
ment between a number of geographers and econo- 
mists on which Indian districts should be included in 
which economic regions. Thorner himself calls atten- 
ton to the “striking similarity of the three sets of re- 
gions” as defined by the Indian Government’s Rural 
Credit Survey, an unpublished monograph by Chen 
Han-seng and the 1951 Census. See Land and Labour, 
op, cit, p. 41. 
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the South, is largely accounted for by caste a: «. 
linguistic, i.e., cultural, variables, rather thi:. 
by economic or other social consideration:. 
Yet a mere glance at regional data reveals stri <- 
ing differences between certain areas in tl.c 
South and other regions of India in terms «o 
rural social structure and population density. 
The question such considerations raise is whet: - 
er areas outside the South with similar rur:. 
social and demographic patterns also produc: 
high levels of Communist voting. I hope i; 
demonstrate that this is indeed the case. 

A third reason for choosing India as a “labc - 
ratory” for such investigation is that the unevei 
distribution of Communist voting strengt: 
within India cries out for systematic investige- 
tion. It is, for example, well known that Com- 
munist electoral strength is considerable in thre : 
Indian states—Kerala, West Bengal and Ar. 
dhra. But it is less well known that communisn 
is much stronger in certain identifiable parts o` 
these three states—the Malabar portions o` 
Kerala, the deltaic districts of West Bengal, anc 
the deltaic and coastal districts of Andhra 
Moreover, the Indian Communist vote is strong 
in many districts of India outside Kerala, Wes’ 
Bengal and Andhra. The 40 districts in which 
the Communist vote has been highest in threc 
general elections since 1957 are located in nc 
less than 9 of 17 states. While the uneven distri- 
bution of Communist strength in India, or in 
any other country, is attributable to a variety of 
factors, it is my contention that ecological fac- 
tors play a critical role in determining that dis- 
tribution. 

Before proceeding with the analysis, how- 


=A characteristic of many area specialists is an 
Overemphasis on cultural variables in explaining po- 
litical or social phenomena. One satisfactory attempt 
to develop a mode of analysis that combines both 
cultural and socioeconomic perspectives is “cultural 
ecology”: see Julian Steward, Theory of Culture 
Change (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955): 
and Clifford Geertz, Agricultural Involution (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1968), 
particularly chapter 1. The attempt is to disaggregate 
“global” cultural variables and to locate the “cultural 
core,” that is, those aspects of the culture “in which 
functional ties with the natural setting are most ex- 
plicit... .” Geertz, op. cit., p. 7. Similarly, there must 
be an attempt to locate those selected features of the 
setting which have functional significance for human 
adaptation. -+ 

*Of the 60 districts in India with the highest per- 
centage of agricultural laborers, 30 are in South India, 
none are in North India and only one is in Central 
India. Of the 60 districts highest in “pure” tenancy, 
the South has 19, a distribution not equaled in any 
other region. Of the 60 districts which have the larg- 
est numbers of owners holding less than one acre of 
land, the South has 21, the North has only three and 
the West has only two. The average size of a cultivated 
holding in Kerala is 1.8 acres, in Rajasthan 16 acres, 
and in the Punjab 13.8 acres. 
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ever, several important caveats are in order. 
First, ecological “explanations” are not the same 
as empirical explanations. I have found several 
ecological variables highly correlated with the 
‘Communist vote in India and, on the basis of 


į that correlation, I have attempted to construct 


f 


or renee 


rein 


wy. ta 


a logical explanation of the relationship be- 
tween ecological variables and communism. 
But this explanation necessarily hinges on cer- 
tain hypothesized intervening sociological, eco- 
nomic and political variables which I assume to 
be associated with the ecological variables in 
what anthropologists call an “ecosystem.” Only 
empirical investigation in India could actually 
verify or falsify my hypotheses or help me to 
choose among them. 

Second, there is less than a perfect correla- 
tion between ecological factors and the Com- 
munist vote in India, There are some districts 
in which the Communists receive a substantial 
vote but which have different settings from 
those I have found highly correlated with com- 
munism. Conversely, there are some districts 
which have the ecological characteristics of 
high Communist districts but which do not 
have a substantial Communist vote. This indi- 
cates that ecological variables can explain only 
a certain portion of the Communist vote and 
that any complete explanatory model would 
have to range beyond such considerations. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact that ecological variables can 
account for about half the variance in the 
Communist vote seems significant. 

In sum, I do not claim to be offering a com- 
plete explanation of the dynamics of commu- 
nism in India. I have omitted any attempt here 
to explore the urban Communist vote, which 
accounts for about 44 of the total Communist 
vote. And I do not consider the shifting cur- 
rents of the Indian political scene. In any given 


- election there are a number of transient factors 


that contribute to the Communist vote. These 
may include caste alliances, economic and po- 
litical conditions, personalities, etc. But in addi- 
tion to such changing factors which go into the 
web of politics, I believe there are some perma- 
nent, structural conditions characteristic of 
areas in Which the communists are already 
strong or growing, and which are no less “polit- 
ical.” It is these structiral conditions I wish to 
analyze here. 


B I. Data and Techniques 


The basic program employed for statistical 
analysis was the COREGN correlation and re- 


gression program which performs multivariate 


t 


‘normal correlation and stepwise regression 
analysis. This program computes regression 
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equations by a stepwise procedure; that is, inde- 
pendent variables are added to the equation 
one at a time until all variables have been in- 
cluded. The procedure allows us to test the in- 


s dependent “explanatory” power of each vari- 
table with all other variables controlled.’ 


The basic data unit for this study is the dis- 
trict. The district-is largér than the actual elec- 
‘toral constituency but small enough to com- 
prise an area with an identity and political life 
of its own. Some states have as many as 40 or 
50 districts; others have as few as 8 or 9. The 
district was chosen as the data unit because it is 
the smallest unit for which both electoral and 


|| census data can be gathered and correlated. 


Census data is not available for electoral consti- 
tuencies. 

Only 285 of the more than 300 districts of 
India were included in this study because of the 
unavailability of sufficient data for about 50 
districts. These 285 districts include all the In- 
dian states except Jammu and Kashmir and 
Nagaland. Centrally administered territories 
were omitted for lack of data. The_electoral 
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niques developed by Allardt, Linz, and others,’ I 
correlated the communist vote in 1957, 1962 
and 1967 in all 285 units with the following 
variables: 


1) total population per square mile 
2) land value 
3) per capita income 
4) literacy 
5) urbanization 
6) percentage of “pure” tenancy 
7) percentage of agricultural laborers 
8) percentage of sown area irrigated 
9) number of cultivators per 100 acres 
10) hired attached workers 
11) rice acreage as percentage of total sown area 
12) percentage of workers in modernized industry 
13) percentage of workers in household industry 
14) percentage of unemployed ' 
15) the Congress vote in 1957, 1962 and 1967 
16) the Jan Sangh vote in 1957, 1962 and 1967 
17) the Swatantra vote in 1962 and 1967 
18) the PSP vote in 1957, 1962 and 1967 
19) the SSP vote in 1962 and 1967 
20) the percentage of wage earners to total work- 
ers 
21) percentage of wheat acreage 


TI want to acknowledge the advice and help of 
Joseph Lopatin in preparing my data for computer 
programming and for advice in interpreting the results. 

*See in particular Juan Linz, “The Eight Spains” 
in Richard L. Merritt and Stein Rokkan (eds.), Com- 
paring Nations (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1966). 
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22) percentage of cash crops 

23) rice yield per acre 

24) percentage of scheduled castes 
25) miles of surfaced roads 


26) plantation workers 

27) voting turnout 

28) number of communist candidates put up in 
1957, 1962 and 1967 (as an index of com- 
munist organization) 

29) percent of cultivators owning less than one 
acre 

30) percent of cultivators owning between 1 and 
4.9 acres 

31) percent of cultivators owning between 5 and 
9.9 acres 

32) percent of cultivators owning between 10 and 
14.9 acres 

33) percent of cultivators owning between 15 and 
49.9 acres 

34) percent of cultivators owning more than 50 
acres 

35) total number of cultivators. 


All the socio-economic variables are com- 
puted from the 1961 census. Most of them can 
be found in the invaluable Volume 1, Part 1-A 
(ii), Levels of Regional Development in India. 
However, agricultural laborers, wage earners, 
size of holding and land value were all compiled 
from other Indian census publications.° 

The “analytical” units used in this study are 
of two kinds. First, there are six, geographic 
units: All-India, the Northern Zone, Southern 
Zone, Central Zone, Eastern Zone and Western 
Zone. The Northern Zone consists of all dis- 
tricts in Punjab, Haryana, and Rajasthan; the 
Southern Zone of all districts in Kerala, Madras, 
Andhra and Mysore; the Central Zone of all 
districts in UP and MP; the Eastern Zone of all 
districts in Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal, Assam; 
the Western Zone of all districts in Gujarat and 
Maharashtra. 


* The size of landholdings by district can be found 
in the Household Economic Tables, Part WI of the 
1961 Census. Data on wage earners and on the total 
numbers of agricultural laborers can be found in Gen- 
eral Economic Tables, Part II-B (ii). Figures on land- 
value were kindly furnished to me by P. S. Sharma. 
It should be noted that figures on agricultural labor- 
ers are not the same as those on “hired attached 
workers” in the statistical volume edited by Mitra, 
Levels, op. cit. For the total number of agricultural 
laborers, “casual” laborers must be added to “at- 
tached” laborers. The study by Morris-Jones and Das 
Gupta apparently uses the figures for ‘‘attached” 
laborers only. Also their data does not include figures 
for holding less than one acre or for land-value, 
neither of which are included in the volume edited by 
Mitra. The results of that pioneering study in the 
ecological analysis of Indian electoral data are there- 
fore unfortunately not comparable with those reported 
here. See W. H. Morris-Jones and B. Das Gupta, 
“India’s Political Areas: Interim Report on an ecologi- 
cal investigation,” Asian Survey (June 1969). 
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A second analytical unit employed is an ab- 
stract ecological unit which disregards geo. 
graphic boundaries and is a pure ecologica 
unit established by “cutoff points.” The 285 dis. 
tricts were ranked from highest to lowest fo’ 
each of the socio-economic variables employec 
and divided into five groups of approximately 
equal number. The top fifth would thus consti- 
tute the most highly urbanized or literate, etc. 

Such a process, as Linz has pointed out, cn- 
ables the analyst to correlate the vote with 2 
number of variables in a variety of both ecologi- 
cal and geographic settings. The results are of 
greater theoretical interest than they would be 
if the variables were tested only in geographic 
regions. The results of any significant correla- 
tion in one geographic or ecological “region” 
can be tested in another. If the correlation can 
be replicated in more than one region, there is 
greater confidence in its explanatory value. 
Thus, this approach permits experimentation 
leading to specification of those variables most 
intimately connected with the vote in the larg- 
est number of geographic and ecological “re- 
gions,” 


Ii. The Results 


The most powerful explanatory variables as- 
sociated with the rural Communist vote are es- 
sentially two: Jandlessness in combination with 
high rural population density (See Table 1). 
Candlessness is a composite of three variables: 
agricultural laborers as a percentage of all culti- 
vators, tenants as a percentage of all cultivators, 
and holdings of less than one acre. Regions of 
high rural population density are those 103 dis- 
tricts of India in which there are more than 45 
cultivators per 100 acres. Multivariate analysis 
shows that these two variables in combination 
explain 51.2% of the variance in the Communist 
vote for India as a whole. Moreover, while dupli- 
cating this multivariate analysis for five geo- 
graphic regions of India, I found that the same 
two variables, landlessness in areas of high rural 
population density, explain at least 30% of the 
variance in the Communist vote in four of five 
geographic regions of India. Such high cross- 
regional correlations would seem to suggest that 
these factors contribute to the Communist vote 
irrespective of cultural variations such as differ- 
ences in caste and language. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact that nei- 
ther landlessness nor rural population density 
taken separately are as highly correlated with 
the Communist vote as the two variables in 
combination. The landlessness variable is not as 
highly correlated with the communist vote in 
all 285 districts of India as it is in the 103 dis- 
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Table 1. Ordered Cumulative Multiple Regression of % CP Vote* in India 
by District and More Than 45 Cultivators per 100 Acres 


Independent 
Variable 


Landless Labor 
Less than 1 acre 
Tenancy 


Landless Labor 
Less than 1 acre 
Tenancy 


Cumulative 


R? 


Contribution 
of R? 


Daaa a a AN A A AR RY | LS A aaa rH eH 


Total India 
N=103 


Total Variance Explained: 51.2% 


Southern Zone 
N=38 
Total Variance Explained: 62.1% 


ete er certain |S ef a I ND A ES o a a e a A $ a E o o a a 
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Tenancy 
Less than 1 acre 
Landiess labor 


Tenancy 
Less than 1 acre 
Landless labor 


Northern Zone 
N=7 


Total Variance Explained: 55.9% 


Central Zone 
N=27 
Total Variance Explained: 6.0% 


A e atm o e aA e a A | ee Ae Ne — mr — A | ANSP em pe py 


a Hh ENN NN LG LN YT i AY ee rem rN ANP aana aa a a a a ana na 


Less than 1 acre 
Landless labor 
Tenancy 


Landless labor 
Tenancy 
Less than 1 acre 


Eastern Zone 
N=28 


Total Variance Explained: 30.1% 


Western Zone 
N=3 
Total Variance Explained: 39.2% 


* The figure for the communist vote here and elsewhere is the average vote in three general elections, 1957, 
1962 and 1967. It includes the combined vote in 1967 of the CPI and CPM, the two communist parties that 
compete in elections. 


Table 2. Ordered Cumulative Multiple Regression Analysis of % CP Vote in India by District 
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. Landless labor 
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Independent 
Variable 


Less than 1 acre 
Landless labor 
Tenancy 


Less than i acre 
Tenancy 


Landless labor 
Less than 1 acre 
Tenancy 


Less than 1 acre 
Tenancy 
Landless labor 


Less than 1 acre 
Landless labor 
Tenancy 


Less than 1 acre 
Tenancy 
Landless labor 


Cumulative 
2 


Contribution 


of R? 


Total India 
N= 285 


Total Variance Explained: 32.6% 


Southern Zone 
N==58 


Total Variance Explained: 58.9% 


Northern Zone 
N= 44 


Total Variance Explained: 16.4% 


Central Zone 
N=94 


Total Variance Explained: 9.1% 


Eastern Zone 
N=48 


Total Variance Explained: 26.2% 


Western Zone 
N=41 
Total Variance Explained: 2.4% 
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Table 3. Gross Value of Output per Acre and per Holding 


peun 
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Average Size Labor Input Gross Value of Gross Value of 
State of Holding per Acre Output per Acre Output per Holding 
(1960-61) (1960-61) (1960-61) (1960-61) 
(acres) (rs.) (rs.) (rs.) 
Punjab 11.17 0.19 152.88 1,708 
Maharashtra 13.06 0.30 127.68 1,668 
Gujarat 11.98 0.25 132.88 1,592 
Madhya Pradesh 10.01 0.30 118.63 1,187 
Mysore 9.65 0.32 119.56 1,154 
Madras 3.89 0.58 280.14 1,090 
West Bengal 3.88 0.41 276.29 1,072 
Rajasthan 13.79 0.22 75.98 1,062 
Andhra 6.64 0.48 159.20 1,057 
Assam 4.13 0.65 249.00 - 1,028 
Orissa 4.61 0.40 193.46 892 
Jammu-Kashmir 3.87 0.65 223.63 865 
Uttar Pradesh 4.60 0.38 152.89 703 
Bihar 3.99 0.56 168.99 674 
Kerala 1.96 0.75 332.73 652 


(Source: B. R. Kalra, “Employment and Productivity of Agricultural Working Force,” Journal of Agricul- 


tural Economics, No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 1966.) 


tricts with the highest rural population densities 
(See Table 2). And rural population density by 
itself is not correlated at all with the Commu- 
nist vote. This suggests that the most important 
key to the Communist vote in the countryside 


a 


fact suggests another characteristic of crowded 
areas: the existence of a big surplus which is 
appropriated by the larger landowners. In 
sparsely populated areas of extensive farming, 
there is little agricultural surplus over which to 


lies neither in non-ownership of land nor in \ fight. But in crowded, usually more fertile 


dense rural populations but_in.some dynamic / 


condition produced by the combination of the 
two. What then are the possible sociological, 
economic and political characteristics of dis- 
tricts, or of portions of districts, which combine 
landlessness and high rural population densi- 
ties? 

One explanation would focus on the style of 
life of the landless. The landless in densely pop- 
ulated areas may be much worse off than the 
landless in sparsely populated areas even 
though the densely populated areas are usually 
more fertile and more productive in terms of 
output per acre. Population pressure and in~) 
equity of ownership combine to reduce the level | 
of life of the landless in crowded areas to abys- | 
mal standards. This possibility is suggested by 
one characteristic of the crowded rural areas of 
India: they are rich in terms of output per acre 
but poor in terms of output per holding. Ker- 
ala, for example, has the highest ranking of all 
Indian states in gross value of output per acre 
but it has the lowest ranking in terms of gross 
value of output per holding. States with less 
densely populated, even though less fertile, ru- 
ral regions, such as Gujarat and Maharashtra 
have much higher output per holding despite 
much lower yields per acre. (See Table 3) This 


areas, there is a considerable surplus which is 
very unequally divided. 

This consideration leads to what I believe to 
be the key to the high communist vote in such 
areas: the conflict-ridden relationship between 
the landowners and the landless engaged in a 
desperate struggle for survival. It is not merely 
that there are gross inequities in the distribu- 
tion of scarce land. As many studies have dem- 
onstrated, inequality has to be perceived in or- 
der to be acted upon. Furthermore, great in- 
equality under some conditions merely serves to 
reenforce the deference of the poor peasants. 
For inequality to be a great source of strain, 
there must be no “natural basis of respect” for 
the landowner and alternatives must be known 
to the landless.1° 

In regions of large-scale capitalist enterprise, 


” For a stimfilating discussion of the importance of 
a “natural basis of respect” for the landowner, see 
Barrington Moore Jr., Social Origins of Democracy 
and Dictatorship (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966), par- 
ticularly pp. 470-471. On the importance of a knowl- 
edge of alternatives, and for many other shrewd in- 
sights into peasant political behavior based on the in- 
terpretation of a large amount of voting data, see the 
unpublished manuscript of Juan Linz, “Patterns of 
rae Tenure and Division of Labor and Politics,” un- 
ated. 
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on large plantations, or under any conditions 
where it is perfectly clear to the landless that 
they have neither the skills nor the capital to 
replace the landowner, inequities are not likely 
to be a source of great resentment. Nor are 
such inequities likely to be a source of tension 
where the landowner provides a useful reli- 
gious, social or economic function for which he 
receives a commensurate reward.’? But in situa- 
tions where it is perfectly clear to the landless 
that the landowners perform few, if any, useful 
functions, and that the landless could get along 
perfectly well without them, landowners are 
bound to appear superfluous and exploitative. 
Such is the situation in the densely crowded ru- 
ral areas of India, and in many other parts of 
Asia. 

To begin with, landlessness in densely popu- 
lated rural areas often takes the form of share- 
cropping, the most conflict-ridden form, or other 
forms of tenancy. Because land is scarce and 
valuable, a rentier class emerges and land is 
rented out to or sharecroppers who must surren- 
der 40 to 70% of the crop to the landowner at 
harvest time. Often the very same rentier is also 
the money-lender to whom the sharecropper 
falls into almost perpetual debt. Quite often, 
the sharecropper not only performs all the work 
on the land but also provides the seed, the ferti- 
lizer and whatever other inputs are necessary. 
He knows where the crop can be sold as well. 
The only relationship he has with the landowner 
is at harvest time, when he must surrender a 
significant portion of the crop on which he has 
done all of the work and borne most of the risk. 
Under such circumstances, as Stinchcombe has 
pointed out: 


It is perfectly clear to the tenant farmer that he 
could raise and sell his crops just as well with the 
landlord gone as with him there. There is no com- 
plicated cooperative tillage that seems beyond the 
view of all but the landlord and his managers, as 
there may be in manorial, and generally is in large- 
scale capitalist, agriculture.” 


In short, under such conditions the landowners 
do not have the protection of the peasants’ ig- 
norance about the enterprise to defend their 
privileged position. 

Also, in India as in many other underdevel- 
oped countries, the sharecropper usually has no 


” This important insight I first came across in Arthur 
Stinchcombe, “Agricultural Enterprise and Rural Class 
Relations,” in Reinhard Bendix and S. M. Lipset 
(eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1966). 

12 See Moore, op. cit. 

3 Stinchcombe, op. cif. 
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security of tenure. He is a “tenant at will” who 
can be dispossessed any time the owner wishes 
to repossess the land, regardless of how long or 
how hard the tenant has worked on the land.*4 
Added to this is the fact that many owners who 
lease land to tenant farmers are absentee own- 
ers who live in nearby cities or towns and who 
have virtually no contact with the tenant.?® 
Such. considerations suggest why a number of 
writers have found sharecropping, both histori- 
cally and in a wide number of contemporary 
settings, to be the most conflict-ridden form of 
land tenure.1* Whether or not a rentier class in 


“For much interesting information on tenancy and 
land patterns in India, as well as for a discussion of 
what classifications were used in the 1961 census, see 
P. S. Sharma, “A Study of the Structural and Tenurial 
Aspects of Rural Economy in the Light of 1961 Cen- 
sus,” Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics (New 
Delhi, Oct.-Dec. 1965); also by the same author, “Pat- 
terns of Land Concentration,” The Economic Weekly 
(Bombay: Dec. 11, 1965) and “Agricultural Working 
Force and Cropping Pattern in the Light of 1961 
Census,” Agricultural Situation in India (New Delhi: 
1963). Tenants in India can be divided into several 
categories. There is, first of all, an important distinc- 
tion between “occupancy” and “nonoccupancy” ten- 
ants, depending on whether they have permanent and 
heritable rights to the land at one extreme or are ten- 
ants “at will” on the other who negotiate yearly agree- 
ments with the owners, often orally, and so have little 
protection against eviction. Tenants can also be divided 
into share or cash tenants depending on whether they 
pay their rent in kind or in cash. Generally, occupancy 
tenants pay cash rents and nonoccupancy tenants are 
sharecroppers. See G. Kotovsky, Agrarian Reforms in 
India (New Delhi: People’s Publishing House, 1966), 
p. 136. Finally, according to Sharma’s work on ten- 
ancy, op. cit., the 1961 Indian Census, which he helped 
prepare, divided tenants into “pure” and “mixed” 
tenants, the distinction being that “, . . in the case of 
pure tenancy holdings, the cultivated area is held from 
private persons or institutions whereas in the case of 
mixed tenancy holdings, it is partly owned or held from 
Government and partly from private persons or insti- 
tutions.” Throughout the text of this article I make 
little distinction between sharecropping and other 
forms of tenancy because sharecropping——-or nonoc- 
cupancy tenancy—is the predominant form of tenancy 
in India and because no numerical breakdowns dis- 
tinguishing sharecropping from other forms of ten- 
ancy are available. 

1 The extent of absentee ownership in India is a 
matter on which no statistical data is available. It is 
my impression, and that of several informed observers 
to whom I have talked, including Gunnar Myrdal, that 
absenteeism is considerable. 

13 Stinchcombe, op. cit, Linz, Patterns, op. cit, and 
Hamilton, op. cit, all present a variety of evidence 
from voting studies and historical surveys to suggest 
that sharecropping is the most conflict-ridden form ‘of 
land tenure. Dogan’s work on the Italian Communist 
Party shows that two-thirds of the tenant farmers in 
Italy are concentrated in three regions—Emilia, Tus- 
cany, and Umbria—and these three regions give the 
Communist and socialist parties more than half their 
votes (Dogan, op, cit, p. 146). According to consider- 
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the countryside is in a strict economic sense 
“parasitic,” as several non-economists have sug- 
gested, or whether rent is capitalized, as some 
economists argue," the important point is that 
the rentier class appears parasitic to the peas- 
ant. 

Another important consideration is the pecu- 
liar nature of the rural proletariat in crowded 
areas. This is often a three-tiered proletariat, 
consisting of “dwarf-owners” of less than one 
acre, sharecroppers or tenant farmers, and 
completely landless wage-laborers. Very often, 
however, the same individual combines two or 
more such roles. That is, the owner of half an 
acre or less of land, in order to scratch out a 
living, may also be a sharecropper or wage-la- 
borer part of the time. Tawney, finding this 
same situation in pre-World War II southern 
China, appositely called this class a “propertied 
proletariat.”15 

Without any empirical studies contrasting 
the political attitudes of a “propertied” and a 
“pure” propertyless proletariat, it is difficult to 
generalize about them. However, it seems likely 
that the propertied proletariat in the country- 
side has two important characteristics relevant 
to tensions between it and the landowners. 
First, it may be peculiarly conscious of its own 
Status ambivalence which provides a clear les- 
son that there is an alternative to landlessness. 
Second, the propertied proletariat has a greater 
degree of independence from the landowners 
than the propertyless wage-workers. A number 


able data in Linz, op. cit., the French left also obtains 
a disproportionately large share of its votes from share- 
cropping (metayage) regions. And, as I shall suggest 
further on, one common denominator of communist 
strength in India, the Philippines and Indonesia, is 
tenancy in densely populated rural areas. 

"Eric Wolf argues that in situations where owners 
maximize monetary returns not by improving the 
process of production but by collecting rent and in- 
terest payments from the poor peasants, such a system 
“quickly leads to attempts to turn the various titles to 
income into debt titles.” Eric Wolf, Peasants (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 55. He calls this 
“rent capitalism.” Stanislav Andreski has something 
very similar in mind when he speaks of the “parasitic 
involution of capitalism” in areas where the owner 
derives his income from leasing Jand to tenants. This, 
he contends, discourages structural breakthroughs in 
productivity. See Stanislaw Andreski, Parasitism and 
Subversion (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966), 
and The Uses of Comparative Sociology (Los Angeles 
and Berkeley: University of California Press, 1965). 
On the other hand, Stanislaw Wellisz, an economist at 
Columbia University, contends that such arguments 
make little economic sense because rent is capitalized. 

SR. H. Tawney, Land and Labor in China (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1966). 
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of writers have emphasized the importance o` 
the ownership of a house or small plot of lanc 
for enabling the peasant to “stand up” to the 
landowner.?® 

Some confirmation of this hypothesis link- 
ing the “propertied proletariat” to greater 
radicalism than the “pure” proletariat, may 
be found in the fact that in India, where ag- 
ricultural laborers are concentrated either in 
rice or cotton areas,?° the rice laborers, many 
of whom are also dwarf-owners, vote much 
more heavily for the Communists than do the 
cotton laborers, most of whom are completely 
propertyless wage workers (see Table 4). 

Still another factor maximizing conflict be- 
tween landowners and landless in crowded 
areas of India is that the landowners are rela- 
tively small and therefore do not command the 
political or social resources to dominate the 
landless. In other countries, it has been found 
that the communists are strong where there is 
little conservative influence exerted on the peas- 
ants by owners. Linz, for example, found that 
the rural departments of the Massif Central in 
France most likely to vote communist were 
both unchurched and lacking any remnants of 
aristocracy." And Landsberger found that in 
Northeast Brazil, where Francisco Juliao estab- 
lished his peasant leagues and where the Catho- 
lic Chuch has also been organizing peasants, 
big landowners (in this case sugar growers) 
were under economic pressure from the more 
modern sugar industry in Sao Paulo.?? What 
was crucial in both cases was the absence or 
decline of a landed class able to exert conserva- 
tive influence on the peasantry. 

In the densely crowded areas of India, which 
are also the most fertile, the landed classes typi- 
cally are not big estate owners; rather they own 


° Linz, op. cit, cites a study by Diaz del Moral 
which observes that the most politically conscious 
laborers in Cordoba, Spain during the 1930s were those 
laborers who were also small holders and thus had a 
minimal amount of economic independence. Petras and 
Zeitlin also report that in Chile it was the “free la- 
borers” not directly attached to the land, and con- 
sequently less directly under the dominance of the 
landowners, who were one of the most radical groups 
in the countryside. See James Petras and Maurice 
Zeitlin (eds.), Latin America, Reform or Revolution 
(New York: Fawcett, 1968), p. 240. 

=» Rice and cétton are the only two crop areas of 
India in which the proportion of agricultural laborers 
to cultivators exceeds 40%. 

“Linz, Patterns, op. cit. 

“= Henry Landsberger, “The Role of Peasant Move- 
ments and Revolts in Development: An Analytical 
Framework,” Reprint Series, No. 236, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations (Ithaca: 
Cornell University, 1968). 
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Table 4. Districts in Which Agricultural Laborers Represent 40% or More of Peasant Cultivators 


District Crop % AL Paci eee Ube % DW % CP Vote 
1. Cannanore-K* R 71.8 43 86.1 37.4 38.5 
2. Amravati-MH C 65.1 25 19.0 1.0 12 
3. Palghat-K. R 60.8 58 90.6 21.8 46.0 
4, West Godavari- AP R 60.75 64 31.9 13,4 29.8 
5. East Godavari-AP R 60.3 73 38.1 18.2 21.9 
‘6. Yeotmal-MH C 59.9 27 24.7 0.1 4.3 
7. Akola-MH ` C 59.1 24 18.1 0.6 2.0 
8. Krishna-AP R 58.4 50 18.6 11.2 35.8 
9, Wardha-MH C 56.2 23 12.8 0.4 6.95 
10. Alleppey-K R 51.6 55 21.1 61.4 38.2 
11. Buldhana-MH C 49.7 26 13.4 0.9 -— 
12. Kurnool-AP J 48.9 24 20.1 2.9 13.45 
13. Parbhani-MH J 48.3 21 23.2 0.1 6.5 
14. Trichur-K R 47.9 54 81.8 33.0 38.2 
15. Thanjavur-MD R 47.4 63 52.7 15.5 16.6 
16. Guntur-AP R 47.2 43 25.3 12.0 29.6 
17. Calicut-K. R 46.9 30 84.9 35.0 19.9 
18. Jalgaon-MH C 46.1 30 13.4 2.0 5.3 
19. Bidar-MY J-GR 45.4 26 14.9 1.9 7.65 
20. Darbhanga-B R 45.3 80 39.0 39.0 7.85 
21. Nanded-MH C 44.9 26 17.4 0.4 9.75 
22. Dhulia~MH J-C 44.2 31 13.1 0.6 6.8 
23. Osmanabad-MH J 44.1 24 18.1 0.3 3.7 
24. Broach-G C 43.7 29 28.6 1.4 ~— 
25. Nellore-AP R 43.1 45 NA 17.6 25.15 
26. Kottayam-K R 43.1 28 23.4 50.4 36.3 
27, Champaran-B R 43.0 71 45.0 25.7 10.75 
28. Khamman-AP R 42.0 52 18.5 4.5 40.5 
29. Chingleput-MD R 41.9 69 32.6 18.9 1.7 
30. Ernakulam-K R 40.6 42 55.2 45.4 34.0 
31. Birbhum-WB R 41.2 40 23.5 9.3 12.0 
32. Nalgonda-AP J-R 40.6 37 16.3 8.7 48.5 
33. Triyandrum-K R 40.5 51 19.2 60.7 38.1 
34. Nagpur-MH J 40.45 27 9.6 0.9 2.0 
35. Howrah-WB R 40.05 61 31.6 41.6 23.6 
India 19.3 38 18.0 5 8.9 


* Districts italicized have above average tenancy and dwarf holding as well as 40% laborers. 


Crop Symbols 
R Rice 

C Cotton ` 
J Jowar 
GR 


small to medium amounts of land. Huge hold- 
ings are more characteristic of the less fertile, 
more sparsely settled, former princely states. 
Thus, in the crowded areas, there are no huge 
“feudal” owners able to prevent the peasantry 
from being radicalized along class lines. 

Finally, the rural proletariat in crowded 
areas may be more susceptible both to orga- 
nization and to external ideological influence 
than the proletariat in sparsely settled areas. 
f; Siegfried long ago noted profound differences in 
l; psychology between scattered and concentrated 
* rural populations, with the latter much readier 


Gram 


for collective enterprises and more susceptible 
to external influences.’ Marx and a also 


Set gyme =e = 


consciousness among workers as a result of fre- 
quent and intimate contact with fellow work- 
ers, Although they were talking about. the in- 
dustrial working class, the same “concentration 
effect” undoubtedly radicalizes the rural prole- 
tariat as well. Concentration not only contrib- 


3 André Siegfried, Tableau Politique de la France de 
POuest sous la Troisième République (Paris: A. Colin, 
1913), 
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Table 5. Districts in Which Communist Vote Increased by More than 50% from 1957 to 1967 
re CP AL Cult./ Dwarf % Tot Land 

a DIRAE Vote crap vA 100 Acres i, Ten Value 
BI Bhagalpur 20.3 R 39.6 62 17.0 37:7 179 
BI Champaran 15.7 R 43.0 71 25.7 45.0 185 
BI Darbhanga 11.2 R 45.3 80 39.0 39.0 160 
BI Gaya 11.2 R 36.0 70 18.8 26.7 154 
BI = Singhbhum 12.9 R 17.4 103 11.7 9,2 212 
MH Dhulia 14.1 C 44.2 31 <5 13.1 105 
MH Ahmednagar 24.1 C pA Rs 23 <5 11,7 101 
WB West Dinjapur 14.7 R 25.5 52 <5 41.4 215 
WB Cooch Behar 15.2 R 8.7 43 <5 51.3 264 
AS __ Sibsagar 14.1 R 2.9 60 14.5 35.5 251 
MD Madurai 12.8 R 34.0 58 11.9 20.7 262 
UP Uttar Khasi 28,3 W 1.0 NA 20.1 34.4 NA 
UP Tehri Garhwal 22.1 WR 1.0 214 28.2 30.0 NA 
UP Varanasi 15.9 R NA 62 17.6 9.8 167 
UP Banda 15.4 G 23.2 32 <5 18.5 125 
UP Muzaffarnagar 15.5 W 14.9 33 <5 3.1 313 
MH Bhir 37.3 J 35.9 24 <5 15.6 89 
WB Hooghly 31.2 R 39.4 60 20.4 32.7 326 
WB Burdwan 37.5 R 38.4 40 8.8 NA 295 

India 8.9 19.7 38 5 18.0 152 


utes to the “we-they” dichotomy that is symp? 
tomatic of class consciousness but it also in- 
creases the self-confidence of the proletariat. A 
number of studies have suggested that wherever 
the rural proletariat outnumbers or comes close 
to outnumbering the owner class, it often be- 
comes bolder politically. 

In sum, the relationship between the land- 
owners and the landless in densely crowded 
areas of India is particularly conducive to 
strain because of the absence on the part of the 
landless of any “natural basis of respect” for 
the landowners, the knowledge that the landless 
have of alternatives, the capacity they have to 
stand up to the landowner, and their suscepti- 
bility to external ideological and organizational 
influence. Finally, the landowners, who are rel- 
atively small holders, are unable to exert the 
conservative influence on the landless that the 
owners of big estates often can. 

Such factors apparently not only help ex- 
plain where the Indian Communist vote has in 
the past been strong; they also help explain the 
trends in that vote. In order to test the charac- 
teristics of those districts in which the Commu- 
nists have been gaining strength over the past 
three general elections, I singled out the 19 dis- 
tricts of India in which the Communist vote in 
1967 was 50% or more higher than it was in 
1957, provided the vote in 1957 was 10% or 
more of the electorate. (The 10% base was ar- 
bitrary. It was used to avoid including districts 
in which the communists went from 1% to 2% 


or from 4% to 8%.) These 19 districts and 
their ecological characteristics are shown in Ta- 
ble 5. 

Thirteen of the nineteen have higher than 
average rural population densities. Twelve of 
the nineteen have higher than average numbers 
of dwarfowners and tenants. Thus, about two- 
thirds of the 19 districts in which the commu- 
nists are gaining fit the syndrome characteristics 
of districts in which they are already entrenched. 
The principal targets of opportunity are the 
Gangetic parts of Bihar and West Bengal, some 
of the most densely populated, rice-growing 
areas of India. 


H. Other Parts of Asia 


I suggested earlier that because India is such 
a heterogeneous country, the results of any in- 
vestigation into the social base of communism 
in India might have some validity for other 
countries in Asia as well. Because some statisti- 
cal data is available to test this hypothesis in 
Indonesia, the Philippines and South Vietnam, 
I want to turn now to a very brief consideration 
of the rural base of communism in those three 
countries. -e 

During the past 15 years Indonesia has had 
two elections in which the Communists partici- 
pated. In September, 1955, all-Indonesia 
elections were held for parliament. From June 
to November, 1957, local elections for the pro- 
vincial, kabupaten and city councils were held 
throughout Java, and later in the outer islands. 
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Table 6. The PKI Vote, Tenancy and Population Density in the 1957 Kabupaten Elections in Indonesia 





PKI Vote, Tenancy and PKI Vote, Tenancy and PKI Vote, Tenancy and PKI Vote, Tenancy and 
Population Density per Population Density per Population Density per Population Density per 


Square Km of 0-99 Square Km of 100-399 
N=11 N=22 
Gamma = — . 158 Gamma = .186 


mees a 


Source: Data gathered by Mavis Taintor in Indonesia. 


The Indonesian Communists participated ac- 
tively in both elections. 

A graduate student at the State University of 
New York, Mavis Taintor, recently gathered 
data enabling her to correlate the vote for the 
PKI in 1957 in 85 kabupatens, most of which 
were in Java, with eight other variables having 
to do with crop patterns, aspects of land tenure 
arrangements and rural population density. She 
found the PKI vote in Java to be most highly 
correlated with tenancy in the most densely pop- 
ulated kabupatens. (See Table 6.) Moreover, 
there was little or no correlation between the 
PKI vote and tenancy in sparsely settled areas, 
yet the correlation increased dramatically in the 
most crowded areas. 

Thus, as in India, the most powerful predic- 
tor of Communist strength on Java appears to 
be the combination of landlessness and heavy 
population densities. The island in Indonesia is 
one ofthe most densely populated regions of the 
world and a very large number of the peasantry 
on Java, particularly in those parts of East and 
Central Java where the Communists are strong- 
est, constitute a propertied proletariat which 
ekes out a living through some combination of 
mini-ownership, sharecropping and wage labor. 
Moreover, as in the crowded parts of India, the 
landed classes on Java typically own very small 
pieces of land. There are no huge “feudal” 
owners capable of exerting conservative influ- 
ence on the landless. In light of all these con- 


Square Km of 400-550 


Gamma= .115 


Square Km of 551-1154 
N= 32 N= 20 


Gamma = .630 
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siderations, it is not hard to understand why the 
Indonesian Communist party was the largest 
and fastest growing communist party in the 
world until 1965, when it was decimated by the 
Army after an abortive coup whose origins are 
still the subject of a lively scholarly debate. 

In the Philippines, the Huks never partici- 
pated in an election. However, one writer col- 
lected Philippine Constabulary data as of 
1967-68 on the strength of the Huks in 57 
Central Luzon municipalities and correlated 
these results with a variety of economic, cul- 
tural and demographic variables drawn from 
the 1939 and 1960 Philippine censuses.?+ He 
found contiguity, language and tenancy to be 
the most significant variables. That is, the Huks 
were most likely to be strong in municipalities 
surrounded by Huks, in Pampangan-speaking 
areas, and wherever tenancy was high. 

Unfortunately, for comparative purposes, 
Mitchell did not indicate whether tenancy in 
more densely populated areas of Central Luzon 
was more highly correlated with the Huks than 
tenancy in more sparsely settled areas. Yet it 
seems likely this is the case. A perusal of Phil- 
ippine census data shows that Pampanga~—the 
center of Huk strength—is not only very high 
in tenancy (in the great bulk of the Pampan- 


“Edward J. Mitchell, “Some Econometrics of the 
Huk Rebellion,” this Review (December 1969), 
pp. 1159-1171. 


Table 7, Central Luzon Density of Population by Province (1962) 


pn 


Province Area* Population} 
Philippine Total 30,000 29 , 240 

1. Nueva Ecija 528 655 

2. Tarlac 305 z 465 

3. Bulacan 267 600 

4. Pampanga 218 667 

5. Cavite 129 409 


* In thousands sq. hectares. 

t In thousands. 

t Per sq. hectare. 

Source: Philippine Economic Atlas, 1965. 


Personst Rank 
.097 
1.240 26 
1.520 18 
2.250 9 
3.060 4 
3.170 3 
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gan-speaking municipalities, owners represent 
only 5 to 18 percent of all farmers) but is also 
the most densely populated agrarian province 
in Central Luzon, a fact unrecorded by Mitch- 
ell (See Table 7). 

As Table 7 indicates, Pampanga ranks fourth 
among 55 provinces in density of population 
despite the fact that it is based on an agrarian 
economy. It is more crowded than Bulacan to 
the southeast, which has a mixed industrial-ag- 
ricultural economy, and is only slightly less 
densely populated than the industrial province 
of Cavite lying immediately below metropolitan 
Manila. It is also growing at a faster rate than 
the other Central Luzon provinces.?5 In sum, 
Pampanga, the stronghold of the Huks in Cen- 
tral Luzon, combines both high rates of ten- 
ancy and very dense rural populations. Thus in 
India, Indonesia and the Philippines, the same 
ecological variables, landlessness in areas of 
high rural population density, are highly corre- 
lated with communist strength despite vast cul- 
tural differences. 

Finally, we may turn to South Vietnam. The 
only statistical study available is again one by 
Mitchell. His research on the Vietnamese war 
suggests that high tenancy rates and other mea- 
sures of inequality contributed to the govern- 
ment, not the rebel cause.?® Yet, as I suggested 
earlier, and as Mitchell also concludes, this 
need not be surprising. In “feudal” areas where 
there are huge landowners, and where inequali- 
ties are extreme, the big landowners are in a 
position to exert a conservative influence on the 
landless. It is noteworthy in this regard that the 
high-tenancy areas of South Vietnam which 
Mitchell finds supporting the government are 
areas in which there are huge former French 
estates of more than 100 hectares now primar- 
ily run by the Saigon government. It is there- 
fore necessary to distinguish the social and po- 
litical effects of tenancy in areas dominated by 
large landowners, where tenancy may reenforce 
the conservative authority of the landowners, 
from tenancy in areas where there are no big 
estates or owners. 

What is missing from Mitchell’s analysis is 
any explanation of the sources of peasant un- 
rest which are at the root of Viet Cong rural 
support.?? An explanation of this unrest can, 


= See an unpublished paper by Wayne Swanke, “The 
Origins of Unrest in Central Luzon: a Case Study of 
Pampanga” (Columbia University: May 31, 1967). 

"Edward J. Mitchell, “The Significance of Land 
Tenure in the Vietnamese Insurgency,” Asian Survey 
(August 1967); and “Inequality and Insurgency: 
A Statistical Study of South Vietnam,” World Politics 
(April 1968). 

“Both in analyzing the base of the Huks in the 
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however, be found in recent studies of land ten- 
ure conditions in South Vietnam carried out by 
the Stanford Research Institute.2® The SRi 


‘studies confirmed that exploitative forms of 


tenancy, land shortage, overpopulation and as- 
sociated evils of agrarian life in South Vietnam 
were characteristic of certain areas. Both 
coastal Annam, from which the Viet Minh 
movement in South Vietnam took off, and 
parts of the Mekong Delta, where the Viet 
Cong have had strong areas of support ever 
since the end of World War II, are areas of tre- 
mendous rural population concentration, ten- 
ancy, and dwarf-holding. As the SRI fieldwork 
confirmed in detail: 


... to be a tenant in the Mekong Delta meant: to 
pay an average of 34% of the crop in rent to a 
landlord who supplied no inputs or support of any 
description; to exist on the land as a tenant at will 
or on a year-to-year basis; to bear the predominant 
risk of a crop-failure, with the rent still due; to 
have virtually no disposable surplus once the land- 
lord got through... .” 


SRI interviews, moreover, made it clear that 
“from its beginnings the Vietnamese struggle 
for independence centered around land” and 
that this was particularly the case in most of 
South Vietnam where “there is heavy popula- 
tion pressure on the available _ tillable 
land... 730 

The Viet Minh and its successor, the Vict 
Cong, had little difficulty in understanding this 
fact. Already by 1954 they controlled much of 
the land in South Vietnam and redistributed it. 
It was hardly surprising, then, that the South 
Vietnamese peasants did not particularly wel- 
come American and South Vietnamese Army 
troops “securing” villages when such troops 
were followed, as they often were, by landlords 
reasserting control over their former lands.*4 

And incredible as it may seem, one SRI in- 
vestigator concludes that: 


The Government of Vietnam and the US Mission 
to Vietnam never seemed to appreciate fully the 
contribution that could be made to ending the re- 


Philippines and in analyzing the base of the Viet Cong, 
Mitchell places an inordinate emphasis on the im- 
portance of coercion. 

“ Stanford Research Institute, Land Reform in Viet- 
nam (Menlo Park, California: 1968}, four volumes. 
For analyses based on the data, see William Bredo, 
“Agrarian Reform in Vietnam: Vietcong and Govern- 
ment of Vietnam Strategies in Conflict,” Asian Sur- 
vey (August 1970), 738-750. In the same issue, see 
also Roy L. Prosterman, “Land-to-the-Tiller in South 
Vietnam: The Tables Turn,” pp. 751-764. 

* Prosterman, op. cit., p. 753. 

” Bredo, op. cit., pp. 744, 739. 

“ Prosterman, op. cit., p. 755. 
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Table 8.. “Rice Communism’’: The Communist Vote Correlated with Ecological Variables 


f N=285 Cult / ; ; . : 
Unemploy- Agric. Land Irriga- Rice Rice 
ment Labor  e2aney fia pee Values tion Acreage Yields 
All India .48 .40 .31 .46 .10 32 29 25 27 
North 47 37 . 28 .02 .00 .49 S5 .02 .04 
South 51 .67 34 58 .09 28 .28 31 .03 
West —.13 .05 — .08 —~ 15 — 21 — 11 —.14 — 14 — .04 
East .70 26 16 43 — .09 32 11 .14 .44 
Center .09 — 16 — .05 24 19 .01 23 04 — .08 
Rice Acreage Correlated with the Same Variables 

AI India .24 .16 .30 . ; <25 
North .26 .05 .23 .37 .17 .21 -22 
South il] 36 . 56 30 55 .66 .66 
West 18 ~ .22 38 56 .73 46 .29 
East .02 — .24 —.16 — 31 —.19 .59 .00 
Center —.09 .07 .06 32 .40 13 „01 

i Rice Yields Correlated with the Same Variables 
AH India .31 .29 .20 .21 14 -60 .32 
North .37 44 44 .23 .10 58 39 
South .07 —~ J] .00 a .01 -45 .10 
West 35 — 3] .48 .63 .48 .68 .16 
East- 54 ~—.12 19 .07 — 02 53 44 
Center I4 .00 — 45 — AQ -—- 08 55 31 


bellion and its support from North Vietnam by a 
full scale and sweeping land redistribution pro- 
gram.... The hypothesis was, apparently, that the 
hearts and minds of the peasants could be won by 
increasing the supply of fertilizer and pesticides, by 
introducing IR8 rice, improved hogs and poultry, 
by improving the credit system, and by providing 
the farmer with more technical information.” 


Another writer concludes in a similar vein 
that: 


The course of this war leads to a pretty fair sus- 
picion that there have been some rather grotesque 
errors committed along the way, and, unfortunate- 
ly, the role played by many of those in AID (and 
its predecessor agency) and the State Department 
on the land-reform issue was—auntil early in 1969 
—one of weakness, vacillation and desperate self- 
justification.” 


IV. Communism and Intensive Cultivation 


We have seen that in India, and in a number 
of other Asian countries, communist strength is 
correlated with high degrees of landlessness in 
areas of very dense rural populations, that is, 
with intensive cultivation. Intensive cultivation 
is often associated with river valleys, low-lying 
coastal plains, or deltaic areas—all of which 
have sure supplies of water for purposes of irri- 
gation. In India, for example, of 27 districts in 


= Bredo, op. cit, pp. 743-744. 
3 Prosterman, op. cit., pp. 755-756. 


which the communists received more than 
20% of the vote in 1962, 20 are either coastal 
or deltaic districts. (They are West Godavari 
25.3%, Krishna 37.9, Nellore 21.3, Guntur 
27.2, Cannanore 39.1, Kozhikode 22.9, Palghat 
43.8, Trichur 43.2, Ernakulam 31.9, Kottayam 
40.6, Quilon 42.7, Alleppey 39.8, Trivandrum 
45.8, Puri 21.1, Nadia 24.6, 24 Parganas 31.0, 
Howrah 21.6, Hooghly 33.0, Midnapore 23.8, 
West Dinjapur 23.5.) 

I now want to suggest that the crop most 
highly correlated with patterns of intensive cul- 
tivation in India, and in many other Asian 
countries, is wet-rice. (See Table 8) For rea- 
sons I shall indicate, wet-rice, high rural popu- 
lation densities, and a large rural proletariat 
“go together” in India, East Pakistan, East and 
Central Java, Central Luzon, coastal Annam, 
the Mekong Delta of Vietnam, as well as in 
prewar south Korea and south China. 

The decisive variable, however, 1s not wet- 
rice itself. In India it is perfectly clear that 
wherever wheat is irrigated, as in the Northern 
region, it is also correlated with tenancy, dwarf- 
holding and communism. (See Table 9) Thus, 
in the Northern, irrigated-wheat regions of In- 
dia, notably the Punjab, there is the same posi- 
tive relationship between the Communist vote 
on the one hand, and lJandlessness in densely 
populated areas on the other, as there is in many 
rice regions of India. Indeed, in the Northern 
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Table 9. ‘“‘Irrigated Wheat’? Communism in North India: Irrigation, 
Wheat, Tenancy, Dwarf-Holdings and the CP Vote 

Wheat and Wheat and Wheat and Wheat and 

Irrigation Tenancy Dwarf-Holdings CP Vote 
All India 00 aD —.16 = — N=285 
North „6l 41 23 235 = 44 
South — .26 — .08 — 18 — 21 N=58 
Center —~ ,20 .10 — ,08 „05 N=94 
East .13 — .08 41 — 13 N=48 
West — ,03 —.18 — 27 — .04 N=4] 


wheat region, as Table 1 indicates, tenancy in 
densely populated areas explains 47.3% of the 
variance in the communist vote and tenancy 
combined with dwarf-holding in densely popu- 
lated wheat areas explains about 60% of the 
variance in the communist vote. In short, what 
is decisive for producing a high communist 
vote is landlessness in densely populated areas, 
not rice. Yet there seem to be certain crops 
more likely to be correlated with both landless- 
ness and dense rural populations than others. 
Wet-rice is one, irrigated wheat is another. 

The reasons for this are not hard to find. 
Areas with irrigated food crops can sustain 
more people than areas with either non-irri- 
gated food crops or commercial crops. Over 
time, such areas probably have attracted higher 
levels of migration from other areas. Moreover, 
such areas can more easily resist famine. As a 
result, irrigated food-crop areas are likely to be 
the most densely populated areas in most un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Unfortunately, I cannot be certain of this 
connection because there have been few cross- 
cultural studies of the social and demographic 
correlates of different crop areas. Yet Geertz 
has demonstrated convincingly that, in Indone- 
sia at least, swidden agriculture has a “disper- 
Sive, inelastic quality’ while wet-rice agricul- 
ture has a “concentrative, inflatable” quality.*4 
He goes so far as to contend that in this differ- 
ence “lies much of the explanation for the un- 
even distribution of population in Indonesia 
and the ineluctable social and cultural quanda- 
ries which followed from it.”35 In India, too, 
there seems little doubt that the irrigated rice 
and wheat areas are more densely populated 
than either the non-irrigated food crop or com- 
mercial crop areas.*6 

In the specific case of wet-rice, Geertz has 


* Clifford Geertz, Agricultural Involution (Berkeley 


and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1968), 
p. 37. 
% Ibid, 


" Sharma, “Patterns of Land Concentration,” op. cit. 


shown that there are two sociologically crucial 
facts which help account for dense rural popu- 
lations. First, wet-rice is one of the most stable 
crops known to man. That is, it can produce 
year after year a virtually undiminished yield. 
Second, it has both the ability and the tendency 
to respond to a rising population through inten- 
sification, that is, to absorb increased numbers 
of cultivators on a unit of cultivated land. 
Thus, while “overpopulation” in other crop 
areas can result in an overdriving or deteriora- 
tion of the habitat, “overpopulation” in a wet- 
rice region can be accommodated within an un- 
damaged habitat.?” 

Well-irrigated food-crop areas, in addition to 
being densely populated, also have tendencies 
toward sharecropping and dwarf-holdings. The 
tendency towards sharecropping probably 
arises as a result of population pressufes that 
make land scarce. This in turn leads to high 
rents. Colin Clark has found a direct relation- 
ship between population density and high rents 
in a number of countries both historically 
and in the contemporary world. He concludes 
that rents are highest on the most crowded 
land, provided tenants have nowhere else to go, 
that is, either to more fortunately situated agri- 
cultural land or to industry.*§ Stinchcombe has 
also pointed out the extraordinary coincidence 
between high rents, sharecropping, and fertile, 
crowded land in many Asian countries at vari- 
ous points in time. 

The tendency towards small holding is prob- 
ably a direct result of population pressure. In 
the fertile, crowded rural areas, there is much 
greater subdivision of the land than in dry, 
more sparsely settled agricultural areas.*® The 


Geertz, op. cit., pp. 29-32. 

3 Colin Clark and M. R Haswell, The Economics 
of Subsistence Agriculture (New York: St. Martins 
Press, 1967}, chapter 16. 

The Indian economist Amartya Sen has proposed 
on theoretical grounds a connection between fertility, 
dense rural populations, and small holdings. The more 
fertile areas, because they have dense populations, have 
smaller-sized holdings. This observation seems borne 
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Table 10. ‘‘Feudal’? Communism in the West: The Communist Vote Correlated with Size of Holding 


Percent of 

Owners with South North 
Less than 1 acre Hi) — ,02 
1-4.9 ~— 04 — 21 
5-9.9 — 48 ,03 
10-14.9 ~ 29 .26 
15-49 .9 — 23 122 
More than 50 — 12 — 18 


effects of such subdivision are particularly con- 
ducive to small holdings in countries such as 
India where the absence of primogeniture 
means that the land is divided equally among 
all male heirs at the death of the father. 

Whatever the precise causal links, however, 
it is clear that in India, and in many other 
Asian countries, well-irrigated food crops, par- 
ticularly, but not exclusively, wet-rice “go to- 
gether” with dense rural populations, share- 
cropping and very tiny holdings. 


Y. “Feudal” Communism in India 


In attributing a significant part of the vari- 
ance in rural communist strength in India, and 
elsewhere in Asia, to landlessness in densely 
populated areas, I do not mean to suggest that 
this is the exclusive pattern. My data on India 


also stiggest that in the Western zone, commu- 
nism correlates with areas in which large land- 
owners predominate (see Table 10). There is 
an apparent contradiction here to my earlier 
contention that areas of large “feudal” owners 
are often conservative because of the ability of 
large owners to exact deference from the poor 
peasants. The reasons for this exception in the 
Western zone of India remain to be explained.*° 


out in India, as Table II indicates. In most regions of 
India, the largest size holdings are negatively cor- 
related with irrigation and the smallest holdings are 
positively correlated. In the South and Center, there 
are very high correlations between irrigation and hold- 
ings less than 10 acres. In the North, there is a corre- 
lation between irrigation and holdings less than 15 
acres. In all four of these regions, moreover, there is 
a high negative correlation between irrigation and hold- 
ings of more than 50 acres. 

"The major peasant uprising in India during the 
past 25 years, that in Telengana, also took place in a 
“feudal” area, the former princely state°of Hyderabad. 
At the time of the uprising in 1946-48, Telengana was 
ruled by an autocratic Nizam in alliance with Muslim 
feudal lords, Most of the underlying peasantry were 
Hindus, In the critical post-independence years, the 
Nizam maneuvered to avoid absorption into the new 
Indian union and this provided the Communists with the 
opportunity to lead what was in part a struggle of 
Hindu and Muslim peasants against Muslim overlords, 


(N=285) 

West East Center 
—.17 28 mi 8 | 
— .32 — 12 A2 
—. 50 —,25 — 16 
—.10 — ,08 — .19 

45 ~- 02 — .10 

.63 .12 — ,08 
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What all this suggests is that the ecological 
factors discussed here cannot by themselves 
provide a complete explanatory model for the 
past or likely future successes of communism in 
India or elsewhere in Asia. On the other hand, 
there is sufficient evidence here to suggest that 
ecological factors—both those I have discussed 
and others—do play a larger role in the success 
of Asian communist movements among the 
peasantry than is generally realized. 


VI. Conclusion 


The conclusion suggested by this analysis is 
that in many parts of Asia, the relationship be- 
tween the landless or semilandless and the land- 
owners is more susceptible to conflict in crowd- 
ed than in sparsely settled areas provided that 
land in the crowded areas is inequitably divided. 
The possible reasons for this can be briefly 
summarized, 

First, the crowded and wet areas of intensive 
agriculture have a larger surplus than the 
sparsely settled, dry areas. This means that 


and in part a struggle against the Nizam for accession 
of largely Hindu Hyderabad to largely Hindu India. 

Until mid-1948, the Communist-led peasant move- 
ment supported accession to the new Indian Union in 
defiance of the Nizam. At that time, the peak of its 
popularity, during which the Communists claimed con- 
trol of 2000 “liberated” villages, the Telengana move- 
ment was, therefore, in large degree a national move- 
ment as well as a peasant uprising. The pro-Indian, 
“national” aspect of the uprising was crucial. Proof 
of this was the quick collapse of the movement once 
the Indian army moved into Hyderabad in 1948 and 
the Communists moved into an alliance with the Nizam 
against both accession and the new government of 
India. Once the Communists became “anti-India,” they 
quickly faded. Nevertheless, as a result of their earlier 
leadership of the peasant movement in Telengana, the 
Communists have to this day retained a strong tradi- 
tional base in that area. It is my impression, however, 
that that base is not growing as speedily as the Com- 
munist base in the deltaic, coastal and irrigated areas 
of India. In any case, all this suggests that even in 
areas of large “feudal” owners, mobilization of the 
poor peasantry by the Communists is possible if there 
is a combination of deep-seated grievances against the 
big landowners and a “national” issue. 
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Table 11. Size of Holding Correlated with Irrigation 
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Percent of 

Owners with India North 
Less than one acre .23 ~~ 04 
1-4.9 .22 ~ 10 
5-9.9 — .07 29 
10-14.9 — 22 „40 
15-49.9 — ,30 .02 


More than 50 — 24 ~~ 3? 





when land is inequitably divided, the larger 
owners are able to extract more of a surplus 
from the sharecroppers, landless laborers and 
dwarf owners than in areas where there is much 
less of a surplus. In short, the possibilities for 
exploitation of the poor peasants are greater in 
crowded areas because of the concentration of 
scarce land and the existence of a large under- 
class of poor peasants competing for that land. 
Second, perceived inequality is high in such 
areas because the larger owners extract much 
of the surplus without providing any commen- 
surate inputs. As a results, there is no natural 
basis of respect for the landowners and rentiers. 
Third, because there are larger concentrations 
of landless and semilandless peasants in crowded 
areas than in sparsely settled areas, the poor 
peasants, particularly those with knowledge of 
alternatives derived from their own status am- 
bivalence, are preradicalized by the very fact 
of their numbers. As a result, they are more 
willing to “stand up” to the owners. They will 
consequently be more susceptible to organiza- 
tion by radical political parties and to external 
ideological influence. Fourth, in crowded areas 
where there is not one or two “feudal” owners 
dominating the countryside, but a fairly large 
number of medium owners, often in conflict 
with each other, there is no source of conserva- 
tive influence on the poor peasantry. Finally, 
another factor not previously discussed may be 
relevant. In densely populated, irrigated food 
crop areas, where there is a large surplus, there 
is more penetration by the market than in dry 
areas with little surplus. Penetration by the 
market tends to erode traditional relations. It 
seems possible, for example, that in India, caste 
sanctions are under greater pressure in wet as 
opposed to dry areas. 

The effects of crowding on the land are much 
less likely to lead to strain when the poor pea- 
sants, however numerous, own small but viable 
amounts of land. This seems to be the most 
reasonable explanation for the fact that the 
Central Zone of India is the only one of five 
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regions in which the ecological variables stresse : 
here are not highly correlated with the corr- 
munist vote. (See Table 1) The communist vot: 
in this region is concentrated in the eastern pari 
of UP. While this area is one of very dens: 
population concentration and of small holdings, 
it is not high either in tenants or landless la- 
borers. The typical cultivator is not a rentier, 
a laborer or a part-owner, part-sharecropper. 
Rather he is a small but “pure” owner. The 
main reason for this is that the state of UP is 
one of the few in India to have carried ow 
significant land reform measures in the 1950's 

All this points to the importance of the com- 
bination of three factors—crowding on the land. 
large inequities in land distribution, and a large 
underclass of non-owners—as the crucial varia- 
bles in explaining communist strength in the 
countryside. These three factors are typically 
found together in wet areas of intensive agricul- 
ture. In areas which combine these factors, the 
relationship between the landowners and the 
landless is likely to be very tenuous and the 
landless or semi-landless may be particularly 
prone to Communist, or other, appeals for radi- 
cal land reform. 

The fact that the Communists are the princi- 
pal beneficiaries of discontent on the part of 
the landless in crowded areas of India and 
other Asian countries, testifies to the inadc- 
quate response of the non-communist partics 
and elites to the problems created by existing 
rural inequities. 

There are only two possible solutions to the 
social and economic problems of overcrowded 
rural areas. Either the excess rural population 
must be siphoned off into non-agricultural em- 
ployment or there must be radical land reforms 
giving land to the landless and security of ten- 
ure to the tenants, reducing rents, etc. Such 
democratic land reforms have been successful 
in Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, and Bolivia. In 
the first two instances, however, they were in- 
troduced by an alien power not tied to an exist- 
ing rural elite—in Japan by American Occupa- 
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tion Forces and in Taiwan by the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. 

Under normal conditions, and even under 
conditions of civil war, powerful rural elites on 
whom ruling parties depend can and will resist 
deep-seated changes in rural stratification pat- 
terns. The fact that it took the Saigon govern- 
ment until 1970 to introduce a “Land to the 
Tiller” bill is indicative of the problem. Unless 
the Indian government, and other Asian gov- 
ernments, show more foresight than the present 
government in Saigon, the prospects for Com- 
munist-led peasant uprisings in the most 
crowded rural areas of Asia are likely to grow. 

Apart from such political implications of this 
study, I believe it suggests the existence of a 
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hitherto-neglected link between peasant mobi- 
lization and certain ecological factors which 
have important sociological, economic and po- 
litical ramifications. My investigations into this 
link are still at an early stage. While I have 
identified significant correlations in India and 
elsewhere in Asia, it is likely that these correla- 
tions do not apply universally, so that further - 
empirical and statistical investigation to iden- 
tify other variables and to account for excep- 
tions is indispensable. Eventually I hope to re- 
late a whole range of ecological, social, cultural 
and political factors to peasant mobilization 
and thereby to formulate a richer and more 
complex model of the sources of peasant radi- 
calism. 


Ideology and Inconsistency: 


The “Cross-Pressured” Nigerian Worker’ 


ROBERT MELSON 
Michigan State University 


After the nationwide general strike of June 
1964, workers in Nigeria gained unprecedented 
political prominence. The timing of the strike 
had much to do with this, for only five months 
hence the Federal elections of December 1964 
were to be held and Nigerian politicians be- 
came keenly aware of the labor movement. 
Two kinds of politicians began to compete for 
the labor vote. On the one hand, there were po- 
litically oriented labor leaders who wanted to 
take the opportunity of the strike and of the 
elections to form a Nigerian Labor party. They 
made their appeals to the class-consciousness 
and self-interest of Nigerian workers defined as 
workers, not as members of this or that ethnic 
group. On the other hand there were the politi- 
cians of the major political parties who made 
their appeals to the ethnic loyalties of the work- 
ers.2 Thus between June and December 1964, 
and for some months after, workers were cross- 
pressured between their labor and their ethnic 
loyalties. Working against the effect of the 


1ï have benefitted from suggestions made by Paul 
Abramson, Rufus Browning, Frederick W. Frey, Paul 
Hiniker, Willard Johnson, John Kramer, Norman 
Miller, Lucian Pye, Richard L. Sklar, and Howard 
Wolpe. As research assistants, Platon Rigos and Ron- 
ald Stockton were most helpful. I wish to acknowledge 
also the assistance of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence and the African Studies Center at Michigan State 
University. Data collection in Nigeria was financed by 
grants from the Carnegie and Ford Foundations. 

“For a discussion of Nigerian politics in the post- 
independence period, see the following studies: James 
S. Coleman, Nigeria: Background to Nationalism 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1958); Richard L. Sklar, Nigerian Political Par- 
ties: Power in an Emergent African Nation (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1963); Kenneth W. Post, 
The Nigerian Federal Election of 1959 (London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1963); and John P. Mackintosh, 
Nigerian Government and Politics (Evanston: North- 
western University Press, 1966). For a discussion of 
the problem of ethnic and class-based orientations in 
Africa, see Max Gluckman, “Tribalism in Modern 
British Central Africa,” in Cahiers D’Etudes Africaines, 
1 (January 1960), 55-70. Also, A. L. Epstein, Politics 
in an Urban African Community (Manchester: Man- 
chester University Press, 1956). For a recent applica- 
tion of the situational mode of analysis developed by 
the Rhodes-Livingstone group to the Nigerian scene, 
see Leonard Plotnicov, Strangers to the City: Urban 
Man in Jos, Nigeria (Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1967). 

“Cross Pressures” are “combinations of characteris- 
tics which in a given context would tend to lead the 
individual to vote on both sides of a contest.” Bernard 


cross-pressures were, first, the appeal to class. 
consciousness and labor interest of the ethnic 
parties themselves, and second, the climate oi 
ethnic and national insecurity which raised thc 
saliency of ones’ ethnic membership over ones 
membership in the working class. 

What I shall try to show in this analysis is 
that the Nigerian worker, like the worker ir 
other countries, tends to support his ethnic 
group when that group is threatened. This is 
not surprising and was not surprising to Nige- 
rian labor leaders. What was surprising was the 
fraction of workers who claimed to support 2 
labor party while at the same time supporting 
ethnic parties. This fraction which we have 
called “inconsistent respondents” or for short, 
the ““‘Inconsistents,” played an important role in 
allowing Nigerian labor leaders to count on 
more support than they actually had.4 Beyond 
that, it would seem that inconsistent respon- 
dents in transitional societies such as Nigeria 
make political predictions difficult and in that 
sense, they contribute to the felt unpredictabil- 
ity of such societies. Focusing more cloSely on 
the Inconsistents I make a distinction between 
descriptive and prescriptive inconsistency. 

The cross-pressured Nigerian worker was 
likely to be inconsistent in either of two ways. 
On the one hand, he was likely to describe him- 


Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, et al, Voting (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 283. 

‘In the literature on attitude change, two major 
types of inconsistency may be distinguished. These are 
the psychological inconsistency between two attitudes, 
and the psychological inconsistency between an atti- 
tude and an action. In each case, the subject of the 
inconsistency is presumed to be aware or cognizant 
of the two or more attitudes at variance. In this paper, 
I draw attention to two kinds of inconsistency, “de- 
scriptive” and ‘prescriptive,” in which the subject may, 
or not be aware of maintaining two inconsistent 
attitudes at the same time. See Leon Festinger, A 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Palo Alto: Stanford 
University Press, 1957}. Also see Daniel Lerner’s 
discussion of dransitional Turks. “They are persons 
marked by aspirations for a future which will be better 
than the past, but they have not yet acquired a com- 
prehensive set of new values to replace the old. Hence 
they exhibit ambivalent feelings about the choices 
between old and new which must be made along the 
way. . . . Ambivalence also takes the form of self- 
contradictory preferences . . . ambivalence often shows 
itself in incompleteness and inconsistency of attitudinal 
structures.” The Passing of Traditional Society (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1958), pp. 160-161. 
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self as supporting both an ethnic and a labor 
party. On the other hand, he was likely to pre- 
scribe support for a labor party while actually 
supporting an ethnic party. It may be useful to 
diagram the hypothesized relationships among 
the cross-pressured and inconsistent voters, as 
in Figure 1 below: 


Voters 
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In all cases the data on which the results of 
this study are based were drawn from non- 
probabilistic samples. However, this should not 
prevent us from suggesting the presence of in- 
consistent respondents in a theoretical sense 
and from building a case for their existence in 
the wider society. My methodological argument 


Not Cross-Pressured | 
(e.g., ethnic farmer) 


Cross-Pressured 
(e.g., ethnie worker) 


Consistent 


Inconsistent 
“descriptively” “prescriptively” 
inconsistent inconsistent 


Figure 1. The Relationships Among Cross-Pressured and Inconsistents 


We shall observe that the first kind of inconsis- 
tency (descriptive) may be due to the voter 
having too little information to distinguish be- 
tween ethnic and labor parties and that the sec- 
ond kind of inconsistency (prescriptive) may 
be due to the unwillingness of the voter to do 
what he feels he “should” do, that is, support 
labor against ethnic parties. Both kinds of in- 
consistency, I shall suggest, tend to confound 
the predictions of politicians who, like labor 
leaders, count on the consistent and stable sup- 
port of their followers. 

In what follows we briefly consider, first, the 
data upon which this analysis is based. We 
then survey the population of Nigerian workers 
with which this study is concerned, and analyze 
the impact of labor and ethnic cross-pressures 
upon their political behavior. 


I. Data and Assumptions 


All findings in the present study are based on 
five non-probabilistic sample surveys. These 
were (1) a group of 58 trade unionists attend- 
ing a meeting sponsored by the University of 
Ibadan in July 1964; (2) a group of 29 work- 
ers who attended a training program for trade 
unionists at the United Labour Congress in La- 
gos in October 1964; (3) a mail.questionnaire 
(response rate, 43 out of 300) sent out in Oc- 
tober and analyzed in December 1964; (4) a 
group of 89 trade unionists attending two trade 
union conferences in Lagos in April 1965; and 
(5) a group of 574 railway workers in the La- 
gos yards of the Nigerian Railway Corporation 
in May 1965. For further discussion of the data 
see footnotes 10, 13 and 14. 


rests on a suggestion made by Zettenberg: 


The relationships expressed in theoretical proposi- 
tions are presumed to be universally present. They 
are accordingly, present both in representative and 
non-representative samples. To disprove or demon- 
strate their existence is hence, possible in any kind 
of sample—biased or unbiased.” 


I suggest, moreover, that in most cases the data 
underestimated the frequency of cross-pres- 
sured and “descriptively” inconsistent respon- 
dents in the Nigerian labor force as a whole. 
This assumption is based on the characteristics 
of the samples drawn. In all cases, our respon- - 
dents were better educated, better paid, longer 
in the trade union movement, and more likely 
to be trade union officers than was the labor 
population as a whole. Consequently, if the re- 
sults of Tables 4 and 5 are to be believed 
(where we learn that descriptive inconsistency 
declines with education and length of exposure 
to the trade union movement), we would ex- 
pect that the Nigerian working class population 
as a whole would tend to be more descriptively 
inconsistent than the results indicate. As for the 
results of Tables 6, 7, and 9, the high rate of 
prescriptive inconsistency may be exaggerated 
if one agrees with the argument that pre- 


“Zettenberg immediately qualifies this assertion by 
noting that “When using a biased sampling for a 
verification, we must have assurance that the relation- 
ship we want to prove is not introduced into our 
data by selective sampling. .. . Also, when using a 
biased sample for verification, we should realize that 
we have no knowledge of the population to which the 
result can be safely generalized”: Hans L. Zettenberg, 
On Theory and Verification in Sociology (The Bed- 
minster Press, 1965), pp. 128-129. 
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scriptive inconsistency is more likely the higher 
the level of education of the respondent. 


Ii. The Workers 


In this paper, by “workers,” I mean wage- 
earners. As of 1963 about 800,000 to one mil- 
lion Nigerians were wage-earners; they and 
their families constituted the majority of Nige- 
ria’s urban population.® oA 

On the eve of the general strike of 1964, the 
governments—federal, regional, and local— 
employed 54 percent and European-owned pri- 
vate firms another 38 percent of the wage-earn- 
ing population. Any widespread unrest in the 
labor force would necessarily involve some 
level of government.” 

In 1964, there were approximately 300,000 
trade union members organized into about 300 
unions. Unions were organized into four super- 
ordinate central labor body organizations. 
These were the United Labour Congress 
(ULC), the Nigerian Workers Council 
(NWC), the Nigerian Trades Union Congress 
(NTUC), and the Labour Unity Front (LUF). 
The leadership of the labor movement during 
and after the strike consisted largely of the 
leaders of these four central labor bodies. 

Cross-cutting the four central labor bodies 
were two major factions. One was Marxist, 
anti-federalist, admiring of Ghana under Nkru- 
mah, and determined to launch a labor party.® 
The other was, on the whole, not explicitly 
Marxist. It had made its peace with the federal- 
ist system and tried strenuously to keep labor 
out of politics. Although it is an oversimplifica- 
tion, one can identify the Nigerian Trades 
Union Congress and the Labour Unity Front 
with the Marxist faction; the United Labour 
Congress and the Nigerian Workers Council 
with the non-political faction. 

Simple numbers tell a great deal about the 
political significance of workers. From the per- 
spective of the political elites who needed num- 
bers to win elections, it was clear that workers 
were an insignificant segment of the popula- 
tion. If comes as no surprise, therefore, that in 


* The 800,000 to one million figure is reported by the 
National Manpower Board, Manpower Situation in 
Nigeria, 1963 (Lagos, 1963). According to the Annual 
Abstract of Statistics, 1963 (Lagos, 1964), approxi- 
mately four million Nigerians lived in towns of 20,000 
or more inhabitants. Thus, one concludes that wage- 
earners constituted at least one-fourth of the urban 
population, and that wage-earners plus their families 
constituted at least half of the urban population. 

7See Table 3.6 of the Annual Abstract of Statistics, 
1964 (Lagos, 1965). 

See Robert Melson, “Marxists in the Nigerian 
Labor Movement” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1967), p. 57. 
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the full bloom of ethnic politics, workers +1 < 
their leadership carried little weight compa ‘cr 
with peasants in the deliberations of the mzju: 
parties. To those politicians who had a loz 
range view of Nigerian development, howe. 2:. 
workers were somewhat more important. 

To Marxist labor leaders especially, it vee 
clear that in time, the ratio between peasanis 
and workers would shift in favor of worke~. 
For the Marxists, Lagos with its urban worki i2 
population was a future Nigeria writ small. °° 
they could capture the wage-earning vote + 
Lagos, they argued, then economic interest, arc 
not the traditionalism of the peasant would tx 
“the coming thing.” The strike of 1964 seemcc 
to give the Marxist labor leaders an opport i- 
nity to prove their point. 


HI. The Cross-Pressured Are the Changers 


As the wealthy American of Irish descent cr 
the poor American of Yankee descent, the N -~ 
gerian worker of whatever nationality wz7 
cross-pressured between his loyalty to his etl - 
nic group and loyalty to his economic interes: 
group.® Applying this cross-pressure model tv 
the period between the strike of June and th: 
election of December 1964, one would expec 
that as the election neared, it would make th 
workers’ ethnic groups more salient. His suppor 
for his economic interest group, the labo: 
party, would decline and support for tht ethnic 
parties would increase. One would also expec 
that the number of cross-pressured would de- 
cline with the coming of the election. In fact. 
this is just what happened, as can be seen from 
Tables 1 and 2. 

Thus in July, right after the strike, 88 per- 
cent of our sample of workers indicated sup- 
port for a labor party and 5 percent indicated 
support for an ethnic party.1° By December, on 


°Berelson estimates that a “quarter to a third” of 
the American electorate is cross-pressured. See Berel- 
son, et. al., op. cit., p. 320, 

10 The data from which Tables 1 and 2 are derived 
are based on: 1) a nonprobabilistic survey of 58 trade 
unionists who attended a meeting sponsored by the 
University of Ibadan in July 1964; 2) a non-probabil- 
istic survey of 29 workers who attended a training 
program for trade unionists, sponsored by the United 
Labour Congress (one of three central labor bodies 
of the time) in October 1964; and 3) a mail question~ 
naire whose response rate was 43 out of 300 possible 
responses. (The figure 300 is based on the estimated 
number of extant Nigerian trade unions which were 
listed by the Federal Ministry of Labour.) The mail 
questionnaire was sent out in October and the re- 
sponses were analyzed in December 1964. In all three 
surveys, the questionnaires were self-administered. It 
should be noted that what is called the “October- 
December” column in Tables 1 and 2 is based on the 
aggregation of responses from the second and third 
surveys above (N = 72). In all three surveys, the char- 
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Table 1. Drop in Labor Party Support 
Between July and December 1964* 
October- 
Percentage Who July December 
Indicate some 
Labor Party support: 88% 41% 
Indicate ethnic 
Party support only: 5 41 
Other: 7 17 
Total 100 (N = 58) 99 (N=72) 


* The July responses were based on the following 
two questions: (1) “Which party do you think behaved 
with most friendliness toward the workers during the 
strike?” (2) “Would you support a labor party?” The 
October-December responses were based on the fol- 
lowing two questions: (1) “Which parties are most 
helpful to workers in 1964?” (2) “Do you think Mr. 
Imoudu’s labor party is useful for workers?” Note: 
Ymoudu was a popular trade union leader who had 
been a founder of the Nigerian Labour Party. 


the eve of the election, in a similarly consti- 
tuted sample 41 percent indicated support for a 
labor party and 41 percent indicated unambigu- 
ous support for an ethnic party. 

Turning to the question of the cross-pres- 
sured, one notes from Table 2 that in July, 69 
percent of our respondents indicated, by their 
choice of competing parties, that they were 
cross-pressured; by December, only 19 percent 
of our respondents indicated that they were 
cross-pressured. This was clearly a significant 
shift of 50 percent. In effect, this meant that in 
a four-month period, the labor party lost up to 
half of its support. 

Consider the political market place from the 
point of view of the labor party boosters. In 
July, nine out of ten workers would say that 
they support a labor party, by December only 
four out of ten workers indicated such support, 
and out of those four, two would also say that 
they supported an ethnic party. Thus, what 
seemed like victory in Lagos in July turned into 
a rout by December. This result was due in 


acteristics of the respondents did not differ significantly 
from those listed under Table 3 below. In terms of 
validity, we might expect that our respondents overly 
represented the better educated leadership of the South- 
ern Nigerian trade union movement, and by the same 
token, underrepresented the uneducated rank-and-file, 
especially of Northern origin. Since it is estimated 
that over 90 percent of the rank-and-file both in the 
South and North were of Southern ethnic origin, the 
small number of Northern respondents reflects the 
national makeup of the labor force at the time. 
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Table 2. Cross-Pressured Voters Between 
July and December 1964* 


October- 


Percentages who are: December 


July 


Not cross-pressured 
(choose only 


one party): 24% 63% 
Cross-pressured 
(choose at least two 
competing parties) 69 19 
Other: 7 17 
Total 100 (N =58) 99 (N=72) 


* See note to Table 1. 


part to the changeability of the cross-pressured 
and in part, to the expectations of the labor 
leaders. 


IV. “Descriptive” Inconsistency 


It has been found in the United States and 
elsewhere, that cross-pressures lead to a delay 
in the voting decision and to a higher probabil- 
ity of the voter changing his mind. In this sense 
then, the cross-pressured voter infuses any 
election with an element of unpredictability; 
consequently, the cross-pressured vote can of- 
ten change victory into defeat.11 As insightful 
as the literature on cross-pressures has been, 
however, it has not distinguished between at 
least two types of reactions to cross-pressures. 
The first type, which can be termed the “consis- 
tent” reaction, is one in which a person recog- 
nizes that he has contradictory loyalties and 
tries to deal with the contradictions as best as 
he can. For example, he can delay the choice. 
He can choose among two options. He can 
compartmentalize the choice by claiming that 
one option fits one situation and the second fits 
Other situations.1* Lastly he can refuse to 
choose. 

A second reaction to cross-pressure, the “in- 
consistent” reaction, one not reported in the lit- 
erature on American elections, is the reaction 


t For discussion of the effects of cross-pressures, 
see Robert E. Lane, Political Life (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1959). 

12 As the Rudolphs note, “Compartmentalization not 
only physically separates .. . home and family from 
work place and colleagues, but also prevents the dif- 
ferent norms of behavior and belief appropriate to 
modernity and tradition from colliding and causing 
conflict in the lives of those who live by both.” Lloyd L 
and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The Modernity of Tra- 
dition: Political Development in India (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1967), pp. 121-122. Also 
see Howard Wolpe, “Port Harcourt: Ibo Politics in 
Microcosm,” Journal of Modern African Studies, 7, 3, 
(September 1969), 469~494. 
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Table 3. Labor Support for a Political Party* 
Option Percent 

1. Trade unionists should form a labor party. 30% 
2. Yes, trade unionists should support one of the existing political parties (ethnic). 6 
3. Trade unionists as trade unionists should not mix in politics although they may do so as pri- 

vate citizens. 39 
4. Inconsistent responses: (a) trade unionists should not mix in politics and they should support 

a labor party; (b) they should not mix in politics and they should support an existing party; or 

(c) they should support a labor party and they should support an ethnic party. 19 
5. N.A. 6 

100 (N=82 


* Respondents were given the first three options to choose from in this closed item. However, respondents we: 2 
not asked to choose only one of the three options given, and since this was a self-administered questionnair., 
one would expect that some respondents would check more than one item. It turned out that 19 percent of ther 


did. 


in which the person either does not recognize 
the contradiction or can live with it easily. In 
either case, he does not necessarily delay his 
decision, he does not compartmentalize, and he 
does not refuse to choose. Instead, to 
everyone’s confusion, he verbalizes both op- 
tions at the same time. 

For example, workers were asked: “Should 
trade unionists support a political party?” Re- 
sponses were distributed as indicated in Table 
3.45 From Table 3 it is seen that, in addition to 
the respondents who make a party choice, the 
cross-pressured can be divided into two groups: 
those who indicated that they “do not mix” 
their political and workers’ roles (option 3) 
without, however, indicating how they will vote 
or what party they support, and the inconsis- 
tents (option 4) who indicate possibly contra- 
dictory opinions. I call the reader’s attention to 
option 4, the “inconsistent” responses. 

The frequency varies somewhat, but the pat- 
tern remains the same. Ask workers if they sup- 
port a labor party and a sizeable proportion of 
those who say “yes” report support for an eth- 
nic party. The relevance of the inconsistents to 
labor party people lay in their representing a 
sizeable fraction (19%) of the total distribu- 
tion. Given the relative division between the re- 
spondents who consistently voiced support for 
the labor party (30%) and those who consis- 
tently chose to say that they would not mix in 
politics as workers (39%), the inconsistents 
played the role of a potential swing vote in an 
American election. This changeability of the in- 


™ The data on which Table 3 is based are derived 
from a non-probabilistic survey of trade unionists 
attending two national conferences in Lagos in April 
1965. More information about the respondents’ char- 
acteristics is available from the author on request. 


consistents need not have interested the labo 
politician had the 19 percent swung ultimatel, 
in favor of a labor party, but they did not. A: 
we have seen above, by December 1964, thc 
swing was in the direction of ethnic parties. 
One would imagine that awareness of the is- 
sues and, therefore, consistency would vary 
with accessibility to information and that suck 
accessibility would be a function of education 
and English language competency on the one 
hand, and duration in the labor movement, on 
the other. Consider the results of Tables 4 and 
5. Note that the rate of inconsistents is signifi- 
cantly greater among those with only primary 
education than it is among those with some sec- 
ondary education. In Table 5, note that the rate 
of inconsistents is more than three times as 
great among those with less than five years ex- 
perience in the labor movement as it is among 
those with more than five years experience. 


Table 4. Consistency of Political 





Attitudes by Education* 
Percent Percent 
Primary Only Some Secondary 

Inconsistent 28% 13% 
Consistent 72 87 

Total 100 (N = 36) 100 (N= 46) 
x? =2.2 
p<.08 


* The group of workers on which Table 4 is based is 
the same as that on which Table 3 is based. The incon- 
sistent and consistent respondents were derived as in 
Table 3. The education of the respondent was derived 
from his response to the question: ““What was the last 
class you attended in school ?” 
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Table 5. Consistency of Political Attitudes by 
Duration in a Trade Union* 


[vr cena Wve 


Percent Percent 
Under Five Five Years 
Years and Over 
Inconsistent 36 10 
Consistent 64 90 
Total 100 (N =30) 100 (N = 52) 

x2=7.2 

p<.0l 


* The group of workers on which Table 5 is based is 
the same as that on which Tables 3 and 4 are based. 
The inconsistent and consistent respondents were 
derived in Table 3. Duration in a trade union was mea- 
sured from responses to the question: “How long have 
you been a member of your trade union ?” 


It should be added that although I did not test 
for it, language competency or rather the lack 
of it in English may have been an important 
factor in eliciting the pattern of inconsistent re- 
sponses. This leads us to the suggestion that 
what I have called “descriptive inconsistency” 
might have been due to the respondent’s not 
having enough information at his command 
(lack of education, lack of acquaintance with 
the labor movement) on the one hand, or to his 
not having recognized the meaning of the ques- 
tions posed in English on the other hand. Nev- 
ertheless to a labor movement which conducted 
most of its business in English (the common 
language among the many ethnic groups com- 
prising the movement) it was really of no 
consequence why there existed a pattern of in- 
consistent support. For whatever reason, lack 
of information, lack of education, lack of En- 
glish language-competency, the inconsistent re- 
spondent made estimates of political support 
difficult to make. As a rule his effect was to 
make labor leaders (and the author) overesti- 
mate labor party support. 

It comes as no great surprise that an ordi- 
nary worker who is not familiar with the ideo- 
logical position of the labor party is inconsis- 
tent. But what is of interest is that some work- 
ers and especially some labor leaders who were 
well aware of such quarrels and who ostensibly 
belonged to one or the other side were also in- 
consistent. 


V. “Prescriptive” Inconsistency 


Having discussed results which seem to show 
that a fraction of our respondents were “de- 
scriptively” inconsistent in reporting support 
for mutually exclusive options, we can now 
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turn to results which seem to show that an even 
greater fraction were “prescriptively” inconsis- 
tent. This second group of respondents seemed 
to prescribe one kind of party while actually 
supporting another kind. Consider Tables 6 and 
7 below.7# 

In Table 6, we note immediately that 43.2 
percent (248) of respondents prescribed sup- 
port for a labor party, while only 8.9 percent 
(51) actually supported an existing labor party. 
By the same token, only 9.6 percent (55) pre- 
scribed support for an ethnic party, while 49.1 
percent actually supported such a party. 

Cross-tabulating actual by prescribed support 
(Table 7) and looking more closely at the 
group prescribing support for a labor party, 
one notes that of the 248 respondents only 29 
or 11.7 percent actually supported such a 
party, while 128 or 51.6 percent actually sup- 
ported ethnic parties. In this example, can be 
seen the difference between the “should” and 
“do” of labor party support: One prescribes 
support for labor, but one doesn’t actually sup- 
port it. One prescribes opposition to ethnic par- 
ties, but actually supports them. 

I suggest that “prescriptive” inconsistency 
may be due to a lack of commitment to the is- 
sues, and a lack of social support for consis- 
tency. Before turning to the survey data, a 
short case study may be illuminating. 

Consider the case of Peter A., a labor leader. 
During the elections of 1964, Peter A., who 
calls himself a “communist,” in turn supported 
the following political parties: the Nigerian 
Labour Party, the “capitalist” NCNC and the 
“feudalist” Northern Peoples Congress (NPC). 
First consider how A. became a communist. 

He was born in 1935 in the Midwest region, 
not far from the home of the great Nigerian 
labor leader Michael Imoudu. He attended sec- 
ondary school in Warri where he graduated in 
1949. In 1951 he came to Lagos where he 
worked as a journalist for the Nigerian Daily 
Times. In 1953, he went to Ghana where he 
worked as a full-time organizer for the TUC. 

Upon his return to Lagos, A., looking for a 
job, approached Lawrence Borha, General Sec- 
retary of the United Labor Congress.” Because 


The last set of data presented in this paper (see 
Tables 6, 7, and 9) is derived from a survey of 574 
railway workers in the Lagos yard of the Nigerian 
Railway Corporation. The workers were interviewed in 
May 1965 by a team of twelve interviewers, including 
the author. Interviews were recorded in English only. 
The survey was conducted every working day for six 
days. For a composition of the sample, the reader is 
directed to Table 9. 

5In 1965, the time of the study, Nigerian labor 
was divided among four organizations: The United 
Labor Congress, the Nigerian Trades Union Congress, 
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Table 6. Prescribed Party Support and Actual Party Support* 


Prescribed Support Actual Support 

Percent Who Indicate Percent Who Indicate 
that Workers Should that they 

1, Support a labor party 43.2% 8.9% 

2. Support an ethnic party 9.6 49,1 

3. Not mix in politics 35.9 m- 

4, Support no party (“none”) — 35.0 

5. Other 1.2 6.9 

Total 99.9 (N =574) 99.9 (N=574) 


* The data for the “Prescribed Support” column were derived from the responses to the closed questio: 
“What parties should frade-unionists support?” While the data to the “Actual Support” column were derivec. 
from the open question: “What parties do you find most helpful ?” The options given to respondents in the close 
question were: (1) “Workers should form a labor party.” (2) “Yes, workers should support one of the existing 
political parties.” (3) “Workers as workers, should not mix in politics although they may do so as private ci'i- 
zens.” Note that this was not a self-administered question and interviewers were instructed to take down on y 
one choice per question. This means that we were not able to gauge the frequency of descriptive inconsi;- 
tency in this group. It should be noted that descriptive and prescriptive inconsistency are not mutually exclusive 
categories and may be present in the same respondent. 

We suggest that the magnitude of the differences between prescribed and actual support as reported in Table ś 
are due to the wording of the questions on the one hand, and to their closedness (openness), on the other hanc. 
Thus, the first question makes salient the occupational identity of the respondent because it asks him to respond 
in his role as a “trade unionist,” or as a worker (e.g., “As a trade unionist, I support a labor party, but as a men - 
ber of my community, I support my ethnic party.”) The second question, on the other hand does not specify th: 
respondent’s identity (it asks him to respond as a global, “you.”). It is contended that in the second question th: 
respondent is freer to express his real feelings, and consequently his actual support. This effect is heightened b: 
making the first question closed (thus giving the respondent the clear choice between labor and ethnic parties,, 
whereas in the open question, the respondent need not explicitly reject a labor party as he indicates his choic: 
for an ethnic party. 


Table 7. Actual Party Support by Prescribed Party Support 


Prescribed Party Support 





Actual Party o 
Support Labor Party Ethnic Party “Not Mix” Other 
Labor Party 11.7% 5.5% 7.8% 4.6% 
Ethnic Party 51.6 56.4 44.6 47.6 
“None” 30.6 25.5 43.2 33.8 
Other 6.0 12.7 4,4 13.8 
99.9 100.1 100.0 99.8 
Total (N = 248) (N=55) (N = 206) (N=65) 





Borha is also a Bini speaker from the Midwest 
and because of his long experience with the 
TUC in Ghana, A. felt sure that Borha would 
give him a job. But Borha refused, calling him 
a communist and an agent of Nkrumah. Re- 
jected by Borha, he went to see Imoudu, also a 
Bini speaker. Imoudu was glad to see him. 
With Imoudu and the more militant trade 
unionists, A.’s Ghana experience gave him pres- 


the Nigerian Workers Council, and the Labour Unity 
Front. 


tige. People called him “comrade” and assumed 
that he was a Marxist. “That’s when I became a 
Marxist,” says A. 

Peter A.’s philosophy is a blend of Marxist 
rhetoric and mildly humanistic values.2¢ He is 
strongly egalitarian and supports higher wages 
for workers. Yet he is not “ready to sacrifice 
my generation for the future. We must all live 
well.” Although he contends that Marxism can 

1€ Questions were based on the “Dogmatism scale” 


of Milton Rokeach. See his The Open and Closed 
Mind (New York: Basic Books, 1960), pp. 71-80. 
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Table 8. Ideological Friendship by Inconsistent and Consistent Party Commitment” 


Friendship (Percent Who) 


Choose ideological friends or prefer ideological friends 


Think friendship independent of politics 


Contradictory: Always choose ideological friends but 


think that friendship independent of ideology 
Total 


Vol. 65 
Party Commitment 
Inconsistent Consistent 
11% 38% 
48 54 
41 8 
100 (N= 17) 100 (N=65) 


*This table is based on the same group of respondents discussed in Table 3. 


predict the future, he doesn’t insist that he or 
anyone has the only “correct” philosophy. 
“Since I do not know all the philosophies in the 
world how can I tell that there is one which is 
correct?” 

We can assume that Peter A. is not a fanati- 
cal Marxist and, like other inconsistents, he 
does not demand ideological congruence from 
his friends. Asked, “Is it your view that the best 
way to live is to pick friends and associates 
whose tastes and beliefs are the same as one’s 
own?” A. answered, “Not at all. What does 
friendship have to do with politics? As a matter 
of fact, I am now staying with my best friend 
(a townsman). He does not believe as I do. Of 
course I might persuade him that my views are 
right.” Unlike those of true believers, A.’s easy 
attitude toward ideology is shared by other in- 
consistents within the ranks of the militant 
trade unionists. 


VI. Friendship and Ideology 


We asked the same questions of a group of 
workers: “Is it your view that the best way to 
live is to pick friends and associates whose po- 
litical beliefs are the same as one’s own?” Re- 
spondents were given the following options: 


1. I always choose friends whose political beliefs 
are the same as my Own. 

2. Although I prefer people who share my beliefs, 
most of my friends need not hold the political 
beliefs that I do. 

3. My friendship with a man is not at all de- 
pendent on his political beliefs. 


In asking this question, I had in mind the 
following proposition. In general, I assumed 
that a person who tries to homogenize his polit- 
ical environment is more committed to his po- 
litical beliefs than a person who does not.?? Be- 


See Berelson, et. al, op. cit, “The political con- 
viction of the individual is closely bound to the poli- 
tical character of his personal relations—or at least his 
perception of their political complexion.” p. 98. 


ing more committed to his political beliefs a 
person who chooses friends whose political be- 
liefs are the same as his own would be less 
likely to be changeable in his political allegian- 
ces. Consider the data in Table 8. 

The results are in the expected direction. 
One notes that consistents on party choice are 
three times (38%) as likely to choose ideologi- 
cal friends as are the inconsistents (11%) but 
the inconsistents are five times as likely (41% 
to 8%) to be in contradiction not only with re- 
spect to party choice but with respect to friend- 
ship. That is, inconsistents on party choice tend 
also to say (1) “I always choose friends whose 
political beliefs are the same as my own” fo- 
gether with (3) “My friendship with a man is 
not at all dependent on his political beliefs.” In 
passing, one should observe that both incon- 
sistents and consistents most frequently indicated 
that friendship and ideology were independent. 
Both groups chose with greatest frequency op- 
tion (3) “My friendship with a man is not at 
all dependent on his political beliefs.” This last 
result dovetails with the result of Table 3 in 
which it was indicated that persons most fre- 
quently prefer to compartmentalize (“not 
mix”) their workers’ roles from their political 
roles. 

These results further confirm our belief that 
the inconsistents, like the cross-pressured, are 
the changers, because if they do not make 
friendships based on a firm commitment to ide- 
ology they are free to change from political 
Opinion to opinion, from supporting a labor 
party to saying that they are opposed to work- 
ers mixing in politics. 

But friendship is only one way that the in- 
consistents differ from the consistents. We 
would expect that if the inconsistents do not 
have a firm commitment to their beliefs they 
would be less likely to have a strong commit- 
ment to norms of behavior. One is reminded of 
the warning against “opportunism” in the labor 
movement issued by Eskor Toyo, a committed 
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Marxist labor leader who had stayed in the 
movement despite great personal and financial 
loss. For example, the same Peter A. who an- 
swered that his friendship with a man was not 
dependent on his friend’s beliefs, told the 
following story: 

A. tried to contest in the last Federal 
election. He went to his home town where he 
addressed a meeting of his clan. He would be a 
great help, he explained, in getting amenities 
for the town. He distributed £500 in gifts and 
since no one in the clan challenged him, he ex- 
pected to get the NCNC nomination. All his 
adult life he had been a member of the party; 
he was chagrined, therefore, when he discov- 
ered that the local NCNC refused to endorse 
him. When A. heard that someone else had 
been endorsed, he hurried to get the endorse- 
ment of the opposition party, an ally of the 
Northern People’s Congress. The point of the 
story is how irrelevant ideology or loyalty to 
the party was to A. He switched to the opposi- 
tion as soon as it became clear to him that he 
would not win the NCNC nomination. He did 
this during an election which was said to pit 
“socialism” and “capitalism” against the “feu- 
dal” North. 

One suspects that for Peter A. inconsistency 
was based on a lack of commitment to the is- 
sues and to a lack of social support for consis- 
tency. There were others in the labor move- 
ment, however, who may have been inconsis- 
tent in prescribing support for a labor party on 
the one hand, and actually supporting ethnic 
parties, on the other, because they found no vi- 
able alternatives for such support. This may ex- 
plain the striking differences in prescribed and 
actual support for labor and ethnic parties 
found in Tables 6 and 7. 

Turning to Table 9 below, one notes that 
prescriptive inconsistency, whatever its under- 
lying causes, is common to all ethnic groups, 
levels of education, ages, incomes, expected 
incomes, and time spent in the labor movement. 
Indeed, unlike “descriptive” inconsistency, pre- 
scriptive inconsistency is higher for persons with 
secondary education than it is for persons with 
primary education. (For those with primary 
education, the percentage difference between 
prescribed and actual labor party support is 
32% — 11% = 21%. The same difference for 
those with secondary education is 46% — 8% 
= 38%.) 

The data in Table 9 help to clarify the differ- 
ence between descriptive and prescriptive in- 
consistency. As has been noted above, a person 
may describe his position in an inconsistent 
manner because he is not aware of the issues. 
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On the other hand, a person may be inconsis- 
tent between his prescription and his actuel 
choice because he is aware of a norm (support 
for a labor party), but unwilling to act on that 
norm. This may explain why better informed 
workers (those with secondary education) 
who, one would expect, are aware of the norm 
to support a labor party, were more likely ‘c 
prescribe support for such a party than were 
less well informed workers (those with primary 
education only). The better informed workers 
were not, however, necessarily any more pre- 
disposed actually to support such a party then 
were the less informed workers. This would ez- 
plain why the difference, or the inconsistency, 
between prescription and actual support was 
higher for the better informed workers. 


Vil. The Political Consequences 
of the Inconsistents 


The political importance of the inconsistent 
supporter derives from his making practica: 
(i.e., stable and predictable) politics difficuli. 
Indeed, the more a politician expects commit- 
ment and consistency the more likely he is to 
become confused by the information given hiri 
about the support of the inconsistent follower. 
This was especially true for mature Marxist le- 
bor leaders in Nigeria who staked their careers 
on the long-range predictability of the Nigerian 
worker. 

From the point of view of committed Marx- 
ist labor leaders who opposed the ethnic par- 
ties, to support the Labour Party and to sup- 
port the ethnic parties was not consistent, anc 
therefore not possible. During the period of the 
Federal Election, a leader of a Marxist labor 
party contrasted the “ruling circles,” that is, the 
ethnic party elites, to the “workers.”18 Thc 
“ruling circles” were corrupt and tribalist. Eact. 
political party represented the tribal and eco- 
nomic interests of its group. Thus the Northern 
Peoples Congress (NPC) represented the 
Northern “Feudalist Emirs.” The National 
Convention of Nigerian Citizens (NCNC) and 
the Action Group (AG) represented the inter- 
ests of the Ibo and Yoruba and the business 
classes: 


The Emirs and their immediate relations control 
the Native Administrations and the law courts... . 
These things confirm the NPC as a party of Feudal 
nobility... . The NCNC formerly a mass move- 
ment has degenerated into an instrument of un- 
bridled capitalism.” 


Dr, Tunji Otegbeye, Ideological Conflicts in Ni- 
gerian Politics, (published by Socialist Workers and 
Farmers Party (SWAFP), Lagos, 1964), pp. 20-21. 

9 Ibid., p. 21. 
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Table 9. Percent Prescribed Party Support and Actual Party Support by Ethnic Group, 
Education, Age, Income, Expected Income and Time in the Labor Movement 


tt Nl Pe A PA la STI PM 


Ethnic Group 

















Eastern 
Yoruba Ibo Midwest Northerners Minorities 
(N=277) (N= 186) (N=74) (N= 14) (N=12) 
pt A.f P A, P À. P A. P, A. 
40 8 43 9 55 l1 43 7 33 8 
9 50 I] 55 5 43 0 29 33 25 
Education 
Primary (0-3 yrs.) Primary (3-6 yrs.) Some Secondary 
(N=91) (N = 338) (N=141) 
P, À. P. A. P. A. 
32 1! 46 9 46 8 
15 43 9 52 8 50 
Age 
Under 30 yrs. 30-50 yrs. Over 50 yrs. 
(N= 176) (N= 324) (N=70) 
P, À. P. A. p; À. 
43 It 46 7 34 H 
9 47 9 53 16 48 
Yearly Income 
£100-199 £200-299 Over £300 
(N = 139) (N= 197) (N= 243) 
P A. F. À. P. A, 
44 12 43 8 43 7 
9, 43 g 47 11 50 
Yearly Income Expected in Five Years 
£100-199 £200~299 Over £300 
(N= 56) (N= 108) (N = 280) 
P A. P, A. P: A. 
48 14 44 10 45 8 
9 43 3 43 10 52 
- Length of Trade Union Membership 
1-7 yrs. 8-10 yrs. Over 10 yrs. 
(N=134) (N=73) (N =354) 
P; À. P. A. P A. 
40 11 34 3 46 9 
10 45 7 56 li 50 


* P, = Prescribed Party Support. 
t A.=Actual Party Support. 
Note: Because of the elimination of categories like “Other” and “None” percentages do not necessarily total 
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These groups were strongly contrasted to the 
“working classes.” In Nigeria and in Africa as 
a whole, 


The working class is the most rapidly developing 
class. The historic mission of this class is to be- 
come the leading force in the struggle for social- 
ism.” 


It was the task of socialists to abolish all “class 
distinctions” and all social inequalities. The 
workers were progressive because in this view 
their rise to power was inevitable and because 
they believed in progressive programs. This 
dual capacity of the working classes stemmed 
from their work experience during which they 
become “skilled and educated as they become 
acquainted with the technology of modern pro- 
duction.”** Most importantly, unlike the “feu- 
dal” and “capitalist” classes who have created 
tribal discord in order to further their ends, 
“The sentiments of tribal discord are alien to 
the working class.’’?? 

It was conceivable in this system to be a 
duped worker and to support the ethnic parties, 
but once one gained class-consciousness and 
supported a labor party, one was then opposed 
to ethnic parties. This did not mean that one 
could net enter into temporary alliances with 
such parties—it did mean that one knew his 
friends and his enemies. There was no room for 
being both class conscious and supporting “rul- 
ing circles.” For ideological Marxists caught up 
in the political struggle, the hardness and valid- 
ity of any sign of support was often not ques- 
tioned. If a worker said he supported a labor 
party, that was enough. That a worker would 
be both in support of a labor party and of an 
ethnic party—that was clearly out of the ques- 
tion. 

The inconsistents were unpredictable in two 


2 Ibid. 
^ Ibid. 
2 Ibid., my italics. 
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ways. First, as individuals they were mo: 
likely to change their minds about their party 
support. Second, as a group they gave the ir.. 
pression of more support and more solid sup- 
port than actually existed for a labor party. Ey 
oscillating in their private views, they made ttc 
political market oscillate between seeming iz 
indicate that a labor party could succeed an: 
that a labor party would fail. 

I call the reader’s attention again to an in - 
portant distinction between the inconsistenis 
and those who compartmentalize their roles. 
The inconsistents say that they would support 3 
labor party but they don’t deliver; those wh> 
compartmentalize their roles do not say they 
would support a labor party. This does nci 
mean that the compartmentalizers are mor: 
predictable than the inconsistents. It does mea: 
that they do not give out information that can 
be falsely perceived by political actors. The in- 
consistents, perhaps because they do not pet- 
ceive inconsistency the same way as committe« 
Marxists do, communicate false information. 

In conclusion, I suggest that false prediction’ 
are based not only on faulty ideology, but also 
on the information available to those who makr: 
predictions. In a period of rapid change wher: 
interests and identities have not as yet crystal. 
lized, and where information is scarce onc 
would expect a high rate of “inconsistents.’ 
The importance of the inconsistents is that they 
confused politicians, Marxist as well as non- 
Marxist, whose predictions of political suppor 
assumed descriptive and prescriptive consis- 
tency. Though in the short run the inconsistente 
make politics unpredictable, and in some ways 
opportunistic, in the long run they may Serve as 
an important counterweight to those whc 
would squeeze transitional societies into rigic 
ideological compartments. Precisely because 
they are inconsistent, our respondents may be 
more humane (feeling friendship is more im- 
portant than ideology) and more open tc 
change. 
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Decentralization is one of the important is- 
sues of the day. It is unfortunate but perhaps 
unavoidable that the term has different mean- 
ings for different disciplines. 

Political scientists and economists both use 
the term in analyzing organizational structure. 
But economists are concerned primarily with 
production. They evaluate an organization for 
its economic efficiency. For them decentraliza- 
tion is important if it can reduce the cost (or 
increase the profit) of producing a given set of 
goods tacitly agreed to by the organization and 
its clients. This is the view of decentralization 
presented in the recent paper of Manfred Ko- 
chen and Karl W. Deutsch.* 

Political scientists are more concerned with 
the governmental process. For them, decentrali- 
zation is important if it can promote greater di- 
versity of government services or more oppor- 
tunities for citizens to influence government de- 
cisions. This view of decentralization is repre- 
sented in Richard Goodwin’s “Reflections” on 
the 1968 elections: 


I have no wish to coin a new set of slogans, but 
certainly the individual must also have the freedom 
to share in those public decisions which affect his 
private life beyond merely casting a vote in peri- 
odic elections. This does not mean a plebiscite on 
every problem, but rather a distinct prejudice in 
favor of community and neighborhood control.’ 


There are important differences between de- 
centralization as treated in the economics liter- 


= ™ We would like to thank Richard N. Cooper, Ben- 
jamin I. Cohen, Martin Levin, John M. Montias, 
Chandler Morse, Richard R. Nelson, and Nelson W. 
Polsby for their comments on an earlier version of this 
paper. Frank Levy’s research on this topic was sup- 
ported in part by the Urban Instituté, Washington, 
D.C. We would like to acknowledge, finally, the cleri- 
cal assistance on this project provided by the Center 
for Research in Management Science, the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

1 Manfred Kochen and Karl W. Deutsch, “Toward 
a Rational Theory of Decentralization: Some Implica- 
tions of a Mathematical Approach,” this REVIEW, 
63 (September 1969), 734~749. 

3 Richard Goodwin, “Reflections,” The New Yorker, 
44 (January 4, 1969), p. 48. 


ature and decentralization as treated in the lit- 
erature of politics. Often the two concepts con- 
flict operationally. Professors Kochen and 
Deutsch imply in their paper that the solution 
to the decentralization problem in economic ef- 
ficiency terms will ultimately contribute to our 
understanding of such controversies as the de- 
centralization of schools.’ It is our belief that 
this hope is unfounded. It is our purpose to set 
out at a fairly general level our reasons for this 
belief. While describing a problem is nothing 
like presenting solutions to it, our description 
may shed some light on the two meanings of 
decentralization as the term is used today. 

We begin by constructing two simple and su- 
perficially similar organizational models. In the 
first we consider an organization which pro- 
duces and distributes an economic good. The 
organization exists to maximize its profits or 
minimize its costs.4 In the second model, we 
consider an organization which produces and 
distributes a government good. This organiza- 
tion exists to maximize the approval of its citi- 
zens or clients as reflected in elections, approval 
of bond issues, and other referenda.’ We use 


3 Kochen and Deutsch, op. cit, p. 734. 

‘In economic theory, profit maximization and cost 
minimization are two sides of the same problem, In 
this paper we use the terms interchangeably. 

5 By the term economic good we do not intend to 
suggest that such goods are or should be provided 
primarily by the private sector; we mean to include in 
this category ali goods which are primarily produced 
and distributed according to traditional profit maxi- 
mizing rules of behavior. By the term government 
good we mean to include goods and services which 
have some degree of publicness in the economist’s 
traditional sense of the term. (The classic articles on 
this subject were written by Paul A. Samuelson, “Dia- 
grammatic Exposition of a Theory of Public Expendi- 
ture,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 37 (Novem- 
ber 1955), 350-356; and “The Pure Theory of Public 
Expenditures,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 
36 (November 1954), 387-389. We also mean to 
include goods which while provided by the govern- 
ment have, at least potentially, a distinct private con- 
sumption element, This private element may exist for 
one of two reasons: (1) the physical impact of the 
goods is not spread evenly across the political jurisdic- 
tion of the government or (2) the goods are divisible, 
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Figure 1: Standardized Organization Chart 


public primary education as our example, but 
we feel that our argument applies to a broad 
class of goods provided by governments. 

We argue that the economic organization has 
several special and simplifying features not 
found in government organizations. Because 
the example analyzed by Kochen and Deutsch 
falls in the class of economic organizations, 
they are able to utilize these features to per- 
form an analysis which is of limited applicabil- 
ity in the government goods case, the locus of 
much of the decentralization controversy. 

In their article Kochen and Deutsch empha- 
size that their analysis is a first approximation. 
We confine our analysis to the limited structure 
of their model with one exception: we explic- 
itly recognize that both the economic and the 
government organizations are staffed by per- 
sonnel and assume that they are rational men 
who perform their duties as a means to the end 
of advancement in the organization.® 


J. The Models 


For our model of an economic organization 
we adopt the framework of Kochen and 
Deutsch’s prototype model, “an institution ex- 
isting to supply objects of value, e.g., books or 
mail-order items” to its customers.” As they de- 


permitting the uniform public element to be accom- 
panied by considerable variation in the private element. 
(This apparent quarrel with the strong distinction be- 
tween public and private goods implicit in the original 
Samuelsonian analysis has been recognized by many 
authors. See, for example, James M. Buchanan, “Bre- 
ton and Walden on Public Goods,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, 33 (February 
1967), 111-115. 

® We recognize, of course, that not all personnel work 
to gain advancement in their organizations. But for 
the personnel with whom we are primarily concerned, 
managers and school principals, the assumption is 
probably justified. A good listing of the goals of or- 
ganizational personnel can be found in Anthony 
Downs, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1967), especially Chapter 8. 


velop their argument, the mail-order house ha: 
one or more warehouses or service facilities. Th : 
problem is to determine the optimum numbc- 
of facilities given the objective of minimizin’: 
costs, distribution costs in the specific examplc. 
For purposes of identifying the institution wÈ: 
can assume it has one corporate headquarters. ’ 
The organization exists to maximize profits an’ 
it is financed through consumer purchases. 

For our comparison model of a governmen! 
organization we take a highly simplified modc! 
of a school system. The structure consists of : 
board of education at the center and severzi 
neighborhood schools. The organization exist: 
to provide education and is financed by taxc: 
levied on the citizens residing in the area serve:! 
by the school system. 

The superficial similarity of the two types c= 
organizations can be illustrated by observin : 
that their organization charts pictured in Figur: 
1 are identical. In the economic organizatio' 
the center is called a headquarters and the fe- 
cilities are warehouses. In the government orga- 
nization the center is called a board of educe - 
tion and the facilities are schools. In both type; 
of organizations the center is assigned ultimat: 
responsibility for its operation. 

While the organizations are superficially sir - 
ilar in their physical dimensions, there are ni- 
merous substantial differences in their opere- 
tion. In our analysis we focus on three salier t 
differences: 


A) In the economic organization, both the perso:’- 
nel in the organization and their clients agric 
on the items produced. In the government o> 
ganization there may be substantial disagre :- 
ment on the form or substance of what is pro 
duced. 

B) In the economic organization the informaticr 
which flows between the headquarters and tle 
warehouses will generally be of a numeric. 
form. It is, therefore, of high density, whe~« 
density is defined in information content p2: 
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page or information content per minute of tele- 
phone transmission. In the government organi- 
zation the information which flows between the 
board of education and the schools will often 
not take a numerical form. Information trans- 
mission will be less dense and, therefore, more 
expensive per unit of information content. 

C) For the economic organization there exists a set 
of prices which act as “sufficient statistics”, a 
relatively compact form of information which 
completely measures the organization’s per- 
formance of its objective (profit maximization) 
and which can be used to judge the perform- 
ance and advancement of the organization’s 
employees. For many government organizations 
no such sufficient statistics exist. Consequently, 
performance is much more difficult to judge 
and advancement more difficult to determine. 


fl. The Absence or Presence of Conflict 


In our simple models we rule out the possi- 
bility of conflict arising from within either or- 
ganization. We confine our analysis to situa- 
tions where the organization may have to deal 
with conflict generated by its clients. Such con- 
flicts may arise in two ways. First, a client may 
complain about the product he receives. Sec- 
ond, a client may complain about the product 
some other client receives. 

For the economic organization neither of 
these conflicts need alter the organization’s be- 
havior. The organization is based on an envi- 
ronment of competition where if the consumer 
does not like the firm’s product, he can take his 
business elsewhere. Thus, clients who dislike 
the mail-order house’s line of goods will buy 
somewhere else rather than stay and demand 
an alternative set.® 

The environment of the economic organiza- 
tion, moreover, is one in which each of its 
clients receives his pleasure (consumer utility to 
the economist) exclusively from those prod- 
ucts which he consumes directly. He ignores 
those products which are produced for and 
consumed by others. A pacifist looking for toys 
will evaluate a firm’s stuffed animals indepen- 
dently of the firm’s production of guns which 
may be purchased by other consumers. For- 
mally, this condition can be written: 


"Kochen and Deutsch, op. cit., p. 739. 

8 It is interesting to observe that Kochen and Deutsch 
do not find it necessary for their analysis to include a 
center or headquarters. This omission is trivial in their 
model, but not in a model of an organization produc- 
ing government goods. 

° With today’s increased concern over consumer pro- 
tection this statement is somewhat of an oversimplifi- 
cation. The government may step in and order a firm 
to alter the nature of its product with or without re- 
ceiving a complaint from the clients. 
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(1) U: = UX,) 


where U; is the utility function of the ith con- 
sumer and X; is the vector of quantities of goods 
which the ith consumer consumes directly. 

For the government organization both of 
these simplifying features are absent. In the 
case of education, there is no other alternative 
for many low income parents than the public 
school system. If they disagree with what is be- 
ing taught in their child’s school, they will be 
more likely to stay and fight the school system 
rather than remove their child to another 
school.*° 

In addition the citizen does not restrict his 
attention to the type of education received by 
his child. Education has long been considered 
an agent of socialization and democratization, a 
process helping to ensure the stability of the so- 
ciety. This is the public good element in public 
education.7+ The educational system only serves 
this function if essentially the same material is 
taught to all children.1? Each citizen has a 
stake, even if a relatively diffuse one, in what 
type of education all children receive. If educa- 
tion were simply a type of private consumption 
good, we could introduce it into the citizen’s 
utility function as follows: 


(2) U: = U(X, s) 


where s; is the education received by the child of 
the ith citizen. In the education case, we are say- 
ing instead that the citizen’s utility function 
should be written: 


(3) U; oe U(X: Sis 53) 


where s, j=1,-+:+, and jæi is the education 
received by the child of the jth citizen. 


1 These different kinds of behavior by disappointed 
clients facing different types of organizations are de- 
scribed in some detail in Albert Hirschman’s recent 
work Exit, Voice and Loyalty: Responses to Declines 
in Firms, Organizations and States (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1970). “Staying and fighting” 
corresponds to Hirschman’s “voice” and “taking one’s 
business elsewhere” corresponds to his “exit.” 

8 See footnote 5. Without this or some other public 
good aspect of education there would be no reason for 
education to be supplied by the public sector. Instead it 
could be supplied by the private sector according to 
the rules of an economic organization. See Milton 
Friedman’s discussion of this issue Capitalism and 
Freedom (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1962), 
especially Chapter 6. 

XA good example of this attitude was the deep 
Protestant suspicion of the initial attempts by Catholics 
to set up parochial schools. See, for example, Alvin 
P. Stauffer, “Anti-Catholicism in American Politics, 
1865-1890” (Ph.D. dissertation submitted to the De- 
partment of History, Harvard University, 1933). 
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Because citizens’ utility functions are of the 
above type, a policy in a given school must be 
evaluated in terms of its effect on all citizens in 
the system regardless, moreover, of whether 
they have any children in the schools. Policy 
formulation increases in complexity. In particu- 
lar an optimal policy or policy mix—one pre- 
ferred over all alternatives by all citizens—may 
not exist.18 

Even if an optimal policy does exist, a citizen 
with incomplete information may not see it as 
optimal.7* Citizen j may request a course in sex 
education for his child. A majority of parents, 
opposed to sex education, may inform the 
school board that if the course is offered, they 
will defeat a pending school construction bond 
issue. The actual choice is between the course 
and a new school. If citizen j were aware of 
this choice, he might well choose the new 
school. But if he is unaware of this choice, the 
board’s decision to reject his request may seem 
quite arbitrary unless he receives further expla- 
nation. 

While the joint dependence of citizens’ tastes 
complicates policy design, it has a potentially 
bright side. If the conflicts between citizens are 
not too severe, the joint dependence of their 
tastes presents a situation where income redis- 
tribution can take place. Because citizens have 
utility functions like (3), higher income citi- 
zens may be willing to pay more than their per 
capita share of education costs if they can be 
assured that what is being taught in the school 
system is for the good of society as a whole. 
Because these citizens are willing to pay more 
than their per capita share, lower income citi- 
zens can pay less than their per capita share. In 
this way income redistribution takes place. 


UI. The Structures of Information Flows 


In both the economic and government orga- 
nizations the optimal amount of decentraliza- 
tion depends on the ease with which informa- 


8 This possibility exists even without interdependent 
utility functions. See Kenneth Arrow’s discussion of 
the paradox of voting in Social Choice and Individual 
Values (2nd edition; New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1963). See also Anthony Down’s comments on 
the paradox in An Economic Theory of Democracy 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1957), pp. 60-62. 

“If we were to permit some differences to exist be- 
tween the type of education received by one child and 
that received by another, arguing that the public 
component can be separated from the private com- 
ponent of the government good, then it is possible that 
such decentralization or differentiated responses to dif- 
ferent tastes can only be achieved with an increase in 
money costs. This is due to the fact that some econo- 
mies of scale would be lost from having different chil- 
dren follow different programs. 
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tion passes between the center of the organiza- 
tion and its service facilities.!5 These informa- 
tion flows partly serve a control function, sincec 
certain decisions must always be made at the 
center. The information flows also perform a 
monitoring function, allowing the center tc 
keep up to date on facility activities. The re- 
sults of this monitoring function are used in 
evaluating facility performance and, in particu- 
lar, in determining whether facility managers 
should advance in the organization. 

In describing an information structure therc 
are many possible approaches. For our present 
purposes we can divide information flows inte 
two types: numerical information (informatior 
subject to objective measurement) and verba! 
information. Because numerical information by 
definition can be objectively measured, it lacks 
ambiguity.7® This lack of ambiguity means that 
an organization using numerical information 
can obtain a relatively high density of informa: 
tion content per page of written text or pei 
minute of telegraph transmission.” 

Some information usually classified as verba’ 
can be expressed in numerical form. For exam- 
ple, the color red can be described according tc 
De Broglie’s wave equation as energy with 2 
certain wave length or frequency. More gener- 
ally, information can be treated in a numerica: 
form if the policies of the organization can bc 
broken down into a finite set of discrete alter- 
natives, all known in advance. 

This feature is present in the model of ar 
economic organization and, not surprisingly, ií 
is implicit in the model of Kochen anc 
Deutsch. While there is an infinity of items z 
mail-order house might sell, at any one time 1 
actually offers for sale only a finite set. This sei 
of goods is listed in a catalogue possessed by 
the organization’s personnel and its clients. The 
only information which need flow in the orga- 
nization are the catalogue numbers by whick 
the products are identified and the prices of thc 


* Because the model presented by Kochen anc 
Deutsch does not explicitly contain a center, they do no’ 
consider the question of information flows betwee:: 
facilities and the center. In their model this omissior. 
is not serious, but it is important when comparin: 
economic and government organizations. 

%On the aig th of verbal information, see Mar 
shall McLuhag, Understanding Media (paperback edi 
tion; New York: Signet Books, 1966), especially Chap- 
ter 9. 

"Y An analogous distinction between types of informe- 
tion is discussed in some detail by Kochen and Deutsch, 
op. cit, pp. 742-745. What they fail to recognize, 
however, is that different types of organizations lenc 
themselves to different types of information flows wher: 
the cost per unit of information content, as they do 
point out, may vary by several orders of magnitude. 
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products.!8 In more complicated models of eco- 
nomic organizations the process of cataloging 
can be quite complex, but the idea of a discrete 
set of possible actions still applies. 

If the economic organization chooses to de- 
centralize, its information system can remain 
intact. This is a result of the buy-it-or-go-else- 
where character of its clients as described in 
the previous section. If a customer requests a 
product which is not in the catalogue, a nega- 
tive response accompanied by this reason will 
be accepted. 

If a school system attempts to decentralize, 
however, citizens will in general not be content 
to select from a predetermined set of alterna- 
tives. They will suggest programs of their own 
design, programs which the board of education 
will not have previously considered. Because of 
this tendency of the consumer of government 
goods to stay and fight rather than take his 
business elsewhere, the school system can cata- 
logue its programs only by anticipating every 
program which citizens might suggest, an im- 
possible job. As a consequence, complete cata- 
loging and the resulting simplified information 
systems is far less likely to be realized.79 

Information processing in a school system ts, 
moreover, hampered by the interdependence of 
citizens’ preferences. As described in the pre- 
ceding section, the educational program in each 
school must be evaluated for its effect on all 
citizens. In an economic organization it is rea- 
sonable to assume that most of the requests 
flowing from the warehouses to the headquar- 
ters can be processed on an individual ba- 
sis. In the school system, many policy requests 
from neighborhood schools can be processed 
only by ascertaining the effect of granting a 
particular request upon all other schools. Re- 
quests must be analyzed in combination rather 
than in sequence. This feature complicates the 
process of request evaluation substantially and 
the reasons for a particular decision by the 
school board may not be obvious to or ac- 
cepted by the person who initiated the request.?° 


48 We examine prices in more detail in the following 
section. 

13 In conversation Professor Sandy Muir has com- 
mented that the difference in information flows can 
be attributed to the difference between an organization 
primarily concerned with distribution (the mail-order 
house) and an organization primarily concerned with 
production (the school). This suggests that production 
may play a relatively larger role in government goods 
than in economic goods, 

2 Economic organizations also experience the inter- 
dependence of requests, but this interdependency is 
likely to be of an extremely simple additive form. This 
occurs, for example, when several facilities request the 
shipment of quantities from a scarce, centrally stock- 
piled resource. For a mathematical treatment of this 
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IV. The Presence or Absence of 
“Sufficient Statistics” 

In addition to the availability to an economic 
organization of information flows primarily of 
a lower-cost numerical type, it also differs from 
a government organization because it can draw 
on the price system as an efficient decentraliz- 
ing mechanism. If the economic organization’s 
goal is to maximize its profits, then a set of in- 
put and output prices offers a basis for compar- 
ing the way in which alternative strategies 
achieve this goal. 

At one level these prices can be employed to 
determine the best structure for the organiza- 
tion. The question “should a new warehouse be 
opened?” reduces to the more specific question 
“will the costs of a new warehouse be exceeded 
by the revenues it will produce?” 

The role of the price system in the operation 
of a decentralized economic organization Is 
even more important. In the introduction to 
this paper we made the assumption that the 
personnel of the organizations in our models 
pattern their behavior to gain advancement 
within their organizations. If the headquarters 
of an economic organization gives the ware- 
house managers a set of prices and announces 
that advancement will be determined on the ba- 
sis of his facility’s profits, three objectives will 
have been served. First the managers will have 
a standard for evaluating their own decisions. 
(Should the warehouse be operated five or six 
days a week?) Second if the managers evaluate 
alternatives on this basis, their decisions will 
exactly coincide with those the headquarters’ 
personnel would make under similar circum- 
stances. It is this result in particular which al- 
lows the headquarters to delegate to the manag- 
ers nominal authority over a wide range of de- 
cisions. This delegation of authority drastically 
reduces the information which must flow be- 
tween the center and a facility. Finally the cen- 
ter will have a basis for evaluating managerial 
performance, promoting those managers who 
fulfill the organization’s goal best.?? 

In an economic organization, therefore, 
problem as it arises in centrally planned economies, 
see George Danzig, Linear Programming and Exten- 
sions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 
Chapter 23. Typically, the form of interdependence in a 
government organization will be more complex than 
simple additivity. 

21 This is a broader formulation of the problem ad- 
dressed by Kochen and Deutsch in their paper. 

“Strictly speaking, this characterization overstates 
the case. The center has no way of determining whether 
low profits mean a poor manager or a manager placed 
in an impossible situation. Nevertheless, the observation 
of low profits at least narrows the center’s decision to 
two alternatives: fire the manager or close down the 
facility. 
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prices serve as an efficient mechanism for ac- 
complishing decentralization, We have chosen 
to call prices in this role “sufficient statistics”, 
because they completely characterize the orga- 
nization’s goal. This term is borrowed from the 
mathematical statisticians. It refers to a mea- 
sure or set of measures which condense all the 
information available without loss. 

The existence of numerical information is 
no guarantee of the existence of a sufficient 
Statistic. A traffic policeman can be evaluated 
by the number of tickets he writes in an hour 
but there is no clear relation between this num- 
ber and the organization’s goal of law enforce- 
ment, i.e., the number alone does not distin- 
guish between the good tickets and the bad 
tickets, Similarly, an applicant for a teaching 
position can be numerically characterized by 
the highest degree he has obtained (1 = a 
bachelor degree, 2 = a masters degree, and so 
forth), but there is no unique relation between 
the degree held and the quality of the appli- 
cant’s teaching. 

Organizations producing government goods 
typically do not have sufficient statistics avail- 
able for use in their operations. In school sys- 
tems, for example, attempts have been made to 
evaluate educational programs on the basis of 
changes produced in scores on standardized 
tests. These attempts have often come under at- 
tack because the tests are culture bound or in 
some other respect do not measure what they 
are purported to measure. 

Without sufficient statistics, an entirely dif- 
ferent pattern of behavior develops in govern- 
ment organizations. The behavior both of the 
personnel at the center and those in the facili- 
ties will be different in a government organiza- 
tion. For the simple model of a school system 
which we have described, we can identify two 
types of policies which might be adopted by the 
board of education. The first is one which will 
be sure to maintain the political arrangement 
which supports the organization and is hinted 
at in the utility function (3). The second type 
of policy, partially but not completely covered 
by the first, is one which is professionally ac- 
ceptable, the kind which specialists in educa- 
tional research, professional journals and other 
sources of professional legitimacy label best.?8 

The board of education recognizes its diff- 
culties in transmitting and receiving informa- 
tion. Wishing to economize on costs and, there- 
fore, information flows, the board selects poli- 


2 There are some policies which are professionally 
acceptable but not politically acceptable. A good ex- 
ample is sex education for children in elementary 
schools. 
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cies which are both politically and profession- 
ally acceptable and codifies them into rules. If < 
school principal wishes advancement, he wi! 
adhere to these rules. This phenomenon is wha. 
Robert Merton has called the displacement o. 
goals: rules being transformed from a means tc. 
an end into an end in themselves.24 We car 
draw a distinction between economic and gov: 
ernment organizations on this basis. In an eco 
nomic organization with the help of the pric: 
system, the means of regulating behavior an 
the end of the organization coincide. In a gov- 
ernment organization, with nothing to corre 
spond to a price system, the means (rules) take: 
on an independent existence. 

The absence of sufficient statistics to aid 1 
the operation of government organization: 
means that decentralizing such organizations in- 
volves an additional difficulty: if a manager i; 
given greater power to respond to his clients. 
there is no guarantee that he will usc th: 
power. Consider the following example. I: 
school systems, an important power is the au- 
thority over the hiring of the teaching staff. ir. 
our model of a school system, we can imagin : 
at least three ways a vacant teaching positioi. 
might be filled: 


(A) A board of education personnel officer doe; 
all the hiring. He sends an acceptable appl:- 
cant to the school with the vacancy. The prin- 
cipal of the school must accept anyone sent. 

(B) The procedure is the same as (A) except thei 
the principal may veto an applicant sent 13 
him by the personnel officer. 


(C) The principal does all the hiring on his own. 
Suppose that the school system decides to de- 
centralize its hiring procedures and moves fror.. 
procedure (A) to procedure (C). Under th: 
new policy the principal recognizes that his ac- 
tivities are still being monitored by the board o` 
education. While the principal may have hi: 
own ideas about who are the best teachers c: 
Wish to accomodate the ideas of his cliente, 
these ideas may be unorthodox by the implic:: 
standards of the board of education. If th: 
principal follows his ideas, the lack of a suffi- 
cient statistic means that there is no way fo- 
him to justify his unorthodox behavior in term: 
of the organization’s goals. The board of educa- 
tion sees his unorthodox behavior and nothin z 
else. The principal’s career advancement ma’ 
be blocked. In this situation, the lack of a suff- 
cient statistic provides a strong incentive fo: 
the principal to follow the old rules eve) 
though they have been nominally relaxed an! 


* Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and 
Personality,” Merton et al. (eds.), Reader in Bureauc- 
racy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952), pp. 361-371. 
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‘he has been granted more power and indepen- 

dence. This problem may be present not only 
when there is a change in formal hiring prac- 
tices, but also when the nominally more decen- 
tralized procedure (C) has existed for a long 
time.?5 


Y. Some Concluding Remarks 


The goal of an economic organization in our 
simple model is to maximize profits or mini- 
mize costs. We can be certain that under ceteris 
paribus conditions the observed degree of de- 
centralization of such an organization can be 
justified exclusively on the grounds of eco- 
nomic efficiency. In general terms, this is the 
model presented by Kochen and Deutsch in 
their article. Cost considerations also play a 
role in determining the observed decentraliza- 
tion in a government organization, but there 
are other reasons why the degree of decentrali- 
zation observed may differ from what might be 
expected on the basis of cost considerations 
alone. First, centralization may be necessary in 
order to enforce a certain uniformity in the 
government good provided in order to maintain 
the organization’s political support. Second, as 
mentioned at the end of Section II, centraliza- 


tion to ensure uniformity may be required in. 


order to achieve some degree of real income re- 
distribution through the production and distri- 
bution of government goods; the organization 
barters uniformity with well-to-do citizens in 
order to obtain greater tax support. Moreover, 

ecause of differences in the types of informa- 
tion flows and control mechanisms available to 
government organizations, cost considerations 
alone will often dictate less decentralization 
than in an economic organization. 

A decentralized economic organization is rel- 
atively easy to operate because the organiza- 
tion’s options are well-specified in advance, in- 
formation flows between the center and its fa- 
cilities are compact, and underlying the whole 
organization there is a set of prices which all 
personnel in the organization can use to guide 
behavior and judge performance. 

In a government organization the options are 
not well-defined in advance, information flows 
are much more cumbersome and correspond- 


* Conflict over hiring procedures was, one of the ele- 
ments of the 1968 dispute over the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville school district in New York. (See Martin Mayer, 
“The Full and Sometimes Very Surprising Story of 
Ocean Hill, The Teacher’s Union and the Teacher 
Strike of 1968,” New York Times Magazine, February 
2, 1969). At a different level in the educational system, 
the resumption of final authority over hiring by the 
Regents of the University of California was in response 
to the “unorthodox” hiring practices on some cam- 
puses. Such lessons are quickly learned. 
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ingly more expensive, and no underlying mech- 
anism like a price system exists to guide the or- 
ganization’s members. 

Our discussion of decentralization of govern- 
ment organizations has emphasized the supply 
side. Some comments on the demand for the 
decentralization of government organizations 
may be useful. Most of the recent controversies 
over the decentralization of government organi- 
zations have centered on the demands of 
poorer sections of our communities. One basis 
of comparing demands of different groups for 
decentralization has been suggested by Richard 
Hofstadter’s concept of a middle-class political 
ethos** and expanded upon by Edward Ban- 
field, James Q. Wilson and their students. In 
their book, City Politics, Banfield and Wilson 
described the middle-class ideal of urban gov- 
ernment as: 


a cooperative search for the concrete implications 
of a more or less objective public interest, an in- 
terest of the community ‘as a whole.’ The logic of 
the middle-class ideal requires that authority be 
exercised by those who are ‘best qualified’, that is, 
technical experts and statesmen, not ‘politicians.”” 


In terms of our simple model of a school sys- 
tem, this statement suggests that middle-class 
citizens prefer education to be left to the profes- 
sional educators without their becoming (politi- 
cally) involved in educational decisions. This 
view in turn implies that as the country be- 
comes more middle-class the demand for the 
decentralization of government organizations in 
order to respond better to the conflicting de- 
mands of particular groups of citizens will de- 
cline. 

There is, however, evidence to indicate that 
such an implication is incorrect.2® Part of the 
problem is a semantic one. If all professional 
educators shared the same view of the world, 
then hiring one and leaving all decisions to him 
would imply taking education out of politics. In 
fact, professional educators lie along the politi- 
cal spectrum. In more than one suburban com- 
munity in recent years, a superintendent of 
schools has been dismissed because the commu- 
nity opposed his policies on integration, sex ed- 
ucation, or ungraded classes. A more accurate 


* Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955). 

"Edward C. Banfield and James Q. Wilson, City 
Politics (New York: Random House, 1963), p. 115. 

3 We leave to one side the issue of whether there is 
an empirical basis for Banfield and Wilson’s middle- 
class ideal. Its existence and operational significance 
has been challenged by, among others, Raymond E. 
Wolfinger and John O. Field, “Political Ethos and the 
Structure of City Government,” this Review, 60 (June 
1966), 306-326. 
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description of middle-class behavior in this case 
would be that the community hires a profes- 
sional educator with whose basic philosophy it 
agrees and it then leaves the day to day opera- 
tion of the school system up to him. This de- 
scription suggests a continuing need for diver- 
sity and decentralization. 

As average family income increases each 
family may want to consume more elaborate 
and highly differentiated government goods. In 
particular, it may wish to exercise a direct 
voice in determining what goods are to be of- 
fered.”® If this is true and it is only a hypothe- 


**One piece of evidence supporting this hypothesis 
is provided in James Q. Wilson's recent book on dif- 
ferent police forces. The old-line middle-class ideal 
corresponds in Wilson's analysis to a “legalistic” style 
of police force, where policemen regard the law as 
an absolute and make arrests whenever they see a viola- 
tion. The ethnic ideal is characterized by the “watch- 
man” style, where the policeman is more interested 
in maintaining order than in making arrests and is 
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sis, then questions of government decentraliza- 
tion to obtain diversity will become increas- 
ingly important. We hope that we have demon- 
strated, however, that the line of inquiry sug- 
gested by Kochen and Deutsch will have little 
applicability in the analysis of this question, 
since they fail to recognize the differences be- 
tween the decentralization of an economic or- 
ganization and the decentralization of a govern- 
ment organization. 


willing to judge each case on the basis of special cir- 
cumstances. Wilson, however, reports on a third type 
of police force with a “service” style, where small mid- 
dle-class communities have opted for a police force 
which judges cases on their merits and would rather, 
if feasible, send a drunken driver home than arrest him. 
This evidence suggests that where circumstances allow, 
the middle class would rather not be governed by 
uniform rules but have judgments tailored to indi- 
vidual circumstances. James Q. Wilson, Varieties of 
Police Behavior (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1968). 


A Note on the ‘Equilibrium’ Division of the Vote* 


DUFF SPAFFORD 
University of Saskatchewan 


The time-path described by the major parties’ 
shares of vote in presidential and congressional 
elections has long held a fascination for students 
of politics because of the hints it offers of a more 
or less regular “pendulum swing” of party for- 
tunes. A concept often called upon in this connec- 
tion is that of an “equilibrium” division of the 
vote,! sometimes taken a priori to be an equal divi- 
sion in a two-party system.” Lacking, however, is 
a model in which the notion of an equilibrium 
division can be given empirical expression. Such 
a model is proposed in this note. The model is 
then applied to House of Representatives elec- 
tions. 


An equilibrium model. The concept “equilibrium” 
connotes a state of rest. The best-known applica- 
tion of the concept in the social sciences is in the 
theory of market-price determination in eco- 
nomics, and it may be drawn upon for illustra- 
tion. A market is said to be in equilibrium when a 
price obtains such that the quantity which con- 
sumers are willing to buy is equal to the quantity 
which producers are willing to place on the 
market. Once established, that price will persist as 
long as the forces which situate the demand and 
supply curves remain the same: the market is at 
rest at its equilibrium price (and associated quan- 
tity). 

An interesting question arises when we consider 
a market in which a price other than the equilib- 
rium price is taken to obtain. Will the price sub- 
sequently tend to its equilibrium level? Here we 
must inquire into the stability of equilibrium. As 
Chipman observes: “The real content of the equi- 
librium concept is to be found not so much in the 
state itself as in the laws of change which it im- 
plies; that is, in the tendencies to move towards 
it, away from it, or around it.” It may be that, 
when taken out of equilibrium, a system will sub- 


* Thanks are due to my colleague, Peter C. Dooley, 
and to an anonymous REVIEW referee. 

1See Donald E. Stokes and Gudmund R. Iversen, 
“On the Existence of Forces Restoring Party Competi- 
tion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 (1962), 159-171, 
and Charles Sellers, “The Equilibrium Cycle in Two- 
party Politics,” ibid., 29 (1965), pp. 16~38. 

2“We use the term ‘restoring’ or ‘equilibrium’ force 
as a generalized name for factors tending to return 
the party division to 50 percent in the long run” 
(Stokes and Iversen, op. cit., p. 161, footnote 6). 

John S. Chipman, “The Nature and Meaning of 
Equilibrium in Economic Theory,” Functionalism in 
the Social Sciences, Don Martindale (ed.) (Philadel- 
phia, 1965), p. 36. 


sequently move back towards it, approaching 
ever closer. In such a case, we can describe the 
equilibrium as “stable”. On the other hand, it 
may be that any small departure from equilibrium 
will lead to ever larger departures: such an equi- 
librium can be characterized as “unstable”. 

To analyse the path taken by a variable when it 
is out of equilibrium presupposes a model which 
will generate successive values of the variable 
through time, i.e., a dynamic model. The simplest 
type of dynamic model is one based on a single 
lagged relationship. To refer again to market- 
price determination, a dynamic model of a market 
can be constructed by writing quantity supplied as 
a function of price in the previous rather than the 
current period (e.g., the “cobweb” model de- 
scribed in any introductory textbook in eco- 
nomics).* A special type of the simple lag model is 
one termed “autoregressive” in which the value 
of a variable in one period depends on the value 
assumed by the variable itself in the previous 
period. Denote the value of the variable in period 
t by x, and its value in period t~—1 by x1. The 
hypothesis, then, is 


(1) +, = T(t). 


With a knowledge of the value of x in any period, 
we can learn its value in the succeeding period. 
More generally, given xo, an initial value of x, the 
equation will trace out the time-path of x, as £ is 
assigned successive values of 1, 2,3,+::. 
Equation (1) is used here in the analysis of the 
time-path of a political party’s share of vote. Let 
xı represent the share of vote won by a party at 
an election, and x the share won by the party at 
the preceding election. Equation (1) is now taken 
to posit an association between a party’s share of 
vote and its preceding share. The association is 
presumed to be positive. The basis for this pre- 
sumption is the well-known finding that voting 
habits ordinarily show little change over short 
periods of time. Thus if a party’s share of vote is 
high (low) at one election, it is likely to remain 
high (low) at the next. Let us think of a “high” 
share as one which exceeds a benchmark share 
denoted by x*, and a “low” share as one which is 
smaller than x*. Then if x, is (say) greater than 
x*, x, is expected to be greater than x*. But will 
x, be greater or smaller than x,,? That is, sup- 
*See, eg, Paul A. Samuelson, Economics: An In- 


troductory Analysis (6th ed.; New York, 1964), pp. 
396-398. 
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posing a party’s share to be high initially, will it be 
still higher at the next election? High but not as 
high? We are interested here in the relationship 
between shares of vote and subsequent changes in 
shares. In examining the possibilities it will be 
useful to refer to a simple model. 

The model proposed is one in which changes in 
shares of vote are related to discrepancies between 
actual shares and the benchmark share x*. Spe- 
cifically, 


(2) 


where Ax; is change in share of vote 


Ax; = Alt = x*) 


(Ax: mx, %2_1) 


and A and x* are constants. Observe that for a 
discrepancy to be reduced in the next period, A 
must be negative. Should à be positive, any initial 
discrepancy will be ever magnified until, with the 
passage of enough elections, one party will win all 
of the vote. The condition A>0 could be said to 
imply “bandwagon” behavior on the part of 
voters; A<O is consistent with “equilibrium- 
restoring” behavior. As a bit of experimentation 
will make clear, negativity of À is not sufficient to 
ensure that share of vote will tend to x*: we must 
also stipulate A > —2. (For \< —2, it will be seen, 
x, will overshoot x* and discrepancies will grow 
ever greater, with signs alternating.) In sum, the 
condition for stability is —2<\A<0. Further 
experimentation will show that the choice of a 
specific value of A from within this range will be 
consequential for the kind of time-path described 
by x: as it approaches x*. With A<—1, x, will 
describe a saw-tooth pattern; but with A> —1, no 
such oscillations occur. 

It is also to be noted from (2) that if xı is 
equal to x*, then Ax,;=0, and x,=x,;1. Thus x*, 
which was introduced as a benchmark share of 
vote, can now be re-interpreted as an equilibrium 
share. It is that value of x which, once established, 
will be maintained. 

An implication of equation (2) is that a party’s 
share of vote is a linear function of its preceding 
share: 


Xi = Lii + Ax, 


(3) 


= #1 F Alx — x*), or 
— Aa -+ (1 + A) Mp1 


For stability, (1-+A), the coefficient of x:_ı, must 
be greater than —1 and smaller than +1. This 
condition follows directly from that set out above 
for X.5 

It is possible to estimate x* from time series of 


I 


Xe 


* For a more formal account of stability conditions, 
seo Appendix, item 1. 
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shares of vote. The empirical counterpart of equa- 
tion (3) is the linear regression equation 


(4) x, = Bo + Bite1 + & 


where e; is an error term with expected value zero. 
Setting the coefficients in (3) equal to their oppo- 
site numbers in (4), 1.e. —Ax*=8o, 1+A=f1, we 
obtain \=8,=1 and, after substitution, 


(5) g* = Bo/(1 ve b1), f; — 1. 


The basic model represented by equation (3) 
can be extended in several ways of which two are 
of interest here. First, we may wish to depart from 
the assumption of a constant equilibrium value 
and assume instead that the equilibrium value 
changes with time (f). Suppose that the equilib- 
rium value is given by the linear equation 


(6) a*, = at bt. 


By regression of x; on x: and t it is possible to 
obtain empirical estimates of a and b. The method 
is described in the Appendix, item 2. 

Second, further lagged values (x12, xis, etc.) 
may be incorporated into the model. The method 
of solving the resulting higher-order difference 
equations is not dealt with here. ® 


An application. Five versions of the model were 
fitted to House of Representatives election data 
for the period 1900-1960, the dependent variable 
being share (percent) of total vote won by the 
Democratic party.’ The results of the regression 
analysis, given in Table 1, are discussed below, 
taking the versions in turn. 

Version I is the basic model. The sign on the 
coefficient of the lagged share of vote (V_,;) is 
positive, bearing out the expectation of positive 
association between successive shares of vote. The 
coefficient falls within the range indicating sta- 
bility. If Democratic share of vote is disturbec 
from its equilibrium value, it subsequently moves 
back toward it. By making use of equation (5) we 
can solve for the implied equilibrium share of 
vote, which turns out to be 47.6 percent.® 


6 The reader is referred to Samuel Goldberg, Intro- 
duction to Difference Equations (New York, 1958). 

7Share of total vote was favored over share oi 
major-party vote because of greater simplicity of inter- 
pretation. The equations also were fitted using major- 
party shares; such differences as arose are noted in the 
text. 

8 This is very close to the mean Democratic share oï 
vote (47.3 percent), the reason being that the means 
of the unlagged and lagged shares are very similar. I? 
the two series had the same mean, that common mean 
would be equal to the equilibrium share. A regression 
line is constrained to pass through the point of means, 
Xe = Bo + Bike. Now let X = Xp, = X then 
x= Bo T f:X, or X = Bo/ (1 iin B1); cf. 
equation (5). 
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Table 1. Regression Analysis of Democratic Party’s Share of Total Vote 
in House of Representatives Elections 1900-1960 


Version I H 
Variables: 
V_y 0.626t 0.3867 
(0.154) (0.171) 
Vz 
dD, 
D: 
T 0.1147 
(0.046) 
Constant term 17.8 25.7 
R .364 .479 


Vol. 65 
I IV V 
0.283 0.4194 0.6134 
(0.181) (0.176) (0.183) 
0.281 0.3924 
(0.186) (0.186) 
—3.59} 
(1.70) 
1.67 
(1.59) 
0.093 0.097} 
(0.047) - (0.043) 
18.1 9.3 16.0 
.520 .451 .584 


Shown in parentheses below coefficients are standard errors. A dagger (ft) attached to a coefficient indicates 


significance at the .05 level. 


In Version II, time (T) is introduced into the 
model. The equation indicates that, if disturbed, 
share of vote will gravitate towards equilibrium, 
which itself now varies with time. Following the 
method described in the Appendix, the equation 
for equilibrium is found to be V*= 41.74.186 T. 
Thus over the sample period V* is taken to vary 
from 41.7 in 1900 (T=0) to 52.9 in 1960 (T=60). 
The sharpness of the trend is due in part to the 
decline in the share of vote won by independent 
candidates over the period. If Democratic share 
of major-party vote is used, there is still a trend 
but it is much less marked. 

A further lagged share of vote, V_s is added in 
Version II. The results are not very instructive 
because of correlation among the explanatory 
variables, leading to relatively large standard 
errors of coefficients. 

A curiosity presents itself when T is dropped, 
giving Version IV. The coefficient of Vis signifi- 
cant, suggesting that current share of vote is 
dependent on the share recorded two elections in 
the past. The solution of this second-order differ- 
ence equation indicates a system which is stable 
but oscillatory—the equation generates “cycles”. 
The equilibrium share is found to be 49.2 percent 
of the vote. There are two reasons why these 
results should not be taken too seriously. The first 
is the possibility that, with T absent, Vz is carry- 
ing a part of the trend; when major-party shares 
are used, reducing the trend, the coefficient of the 
twice-lagged share of vote is not significant. Sec- 


ond, it seems likely that V- is standing in for still 
another phenomenon. It is well-known that when 
a Democratic President is in office, Democratic 
share of vote in House elections usually falls in 
off-year elections; and similarly for the Republi- 
cans. Thus a party’s on-year (off-year) perfor- 
mance may be positively associated with its pre- 
vious on year (off-year) performance. 

In Version V, the linear trend term is re- 
introduced, V_a is dropped, and two dummy 
variables D, and Dz are added to take account of 
the behavior of share of vote in off-year elections. 
The variable D, is set at 1 in off-year elections 
when a Democratic President is in office, and at 
0 otherwise; De is set at 1 in off-year elections 
when a Republican occupies the presidency, and 
at 0 otherwise. Expectations are that the coeffi- 
cient of D, will be negative and the coefficient of 
Dz positive. As it turns out, both nomial signs 
are as anticipated, though the coefficient of Dz is 
not statistically significant. Both the lagged share 
of vote and the trend term bear statistically- 
significant coefficients, and the R?, while modest 
enough at .584, is higher than that yielded by any 
of the other specifications.® 

Analysis of equilibrium and stability properties 


? A comparison of actual shares of vote won by the 
Democratic party in the four post-sample elections 
with the shares predicted by Version V may be of 
interest. Actual percentages with predicted percentages 
in parentheses, are: 1962, 52.5 (52.0); 1964, 57.2 (54.4); 
1966, 50.9 (53.9); 1968, 50.0 (53.8). 
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of Version V is difficult because of the necessity of 
specifying the values taken on by D, and D: over 
time, and no such analysis is undertaken. 


Findings. The time-path of share of vote won by 
a party in House of Representatives elections has 
been investigated by means of a simple dynamic 
model. The model is based on the hypothesis— 
which finds considerable support in micro-anal- 
ysis of voter behavior—that a party’s share of vote 
will be associated positively with its preceding 
share. Results of the statistical analysis indicate a 
moderately strong autoregressive tendency in the 
Democratic party’s share of vote in the period 
1900-1960. When schemes implying a constant 
equilibrium share of vote were fitted to the data in 
the form of difference equations, the equations 
were found to possess a stable equilibrium value 
in the neighborhood of 50 percent of the vote. 


Appendix 
1. First-order difference equation 


Equation (3) in the text Is a first-order difference 
equation with constant coefficients, whose solution 
gives the value of x; once an initial value of x is spec- 
ified. Denote the initial value by xo. Then, from (3), 
the value of x in period 1 is given by 


gi == — Ax* + (1 + Ato, 


of which an alternative form more convenient for pres- 
ent purposes is 


(A.1) xi = x* -+ (1 -F A) (ro -- x*). 
Let us go on to evaluate x2. Again from (3), 
tg = — Ma* -+ (1 + Ada. 
Substituting for x; from (A.1), 
xa = — Av + (HNE + A) Go — a) + a], 
which simplifies readily to: 
(A.2) xq = av + (1 -H A) — x*). 


Noting the results for t=1 in (A.1) and for ¢=2 in 
(A.2) we might suppose that the value of x, for any t 
is given by 


(A.3) vy, xt -H (1 +A) — x), A0, 


which can be shown. See Samuel Goldberg, Itroduc- 
tion to Difference Equations (New York, 1958), esp. 
ch. 2. 

With (A.3) before us we can set out the stabil- 
ity conditions. For compactness, let a=1-+A and 
Z=Xo—X*; now 


Xe = g?” -F ats. 


The equation is said to be stable if x—x* as i œ, 
Assuming z>0, six cases can be distinguished: 
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(i) a>, then x>% as fo; 

(ii) a=, then x,=xo, or ->+ (special case 
not covered by (A.3); 

(iii) O<a<1, then xs>x* as low; 

(iv) -1<ae<0, then x,>x* as [> w; 

(vV) a=—l, then x,=x*+2; 

(vi) a<—l, then x> +t © as tow, 


Note that only in cases (iii) and (iv) is the equation 
stable; for stability, then, a(=1-+-A) must be greater 
than —1 and less than -+1. In case (iii), where «>00, 
xı decreases monotonically, but in case (iv), where 
a <0, a alternates in sign as ¢ is assigned successive 
integer values, producing oscillations in x: 


2. Moving equilibrium 


A scheme whose equilibrium is given by equation 
(6) in the text must yield consecutive equilibrium 
values which differ by 


ey Es =a + bi — [a + bt — 1)| = b. 
A scheme which accommodates this condition ts 
(A.4) Ax, = A (Ett _ £e) +- b 


Note that if x1 =xX*:1, then Ax,;=6 as required, anc 
Xy=x*,1+b=x*, From the identity x= Xi t Ax, 
we obtain 


e = Xi + A(x = v“) +h 


which, after substitution of a+4(t-1) for x“. 
becomes 


(A.5) x= [b(t +A) — Aa] +L Arei — Abe. 
From the linear regression equation 
(A.6) xe = Bo + Bite + Bal + et, (Eé) = 0, 


empirical estimates of a and 5 can be obtained. Equat 

ing corresponding coefficients in (A.5) and (A.6), anc 
observing first that \=8,—-1, successive substitution, 
yield b=62/(1—8,) and a= [6o(1—8)—Bi82|/ (lB. 


3. Variables and data sources 


V: share (per cent) of total vote won by the Demc- 

cratic party in House of Representatives elec- 
tion (lagged shares are symbolized by V_; an Í 
V). 
Source: to 1928, U.S. Department of Cor- 
merce, Historical Statistics of the Unite! 
States: Colonial Times to 1957, Series Y 146- 
149; after 1928, U.S. Department of Con - 
merce, Statistical Abstract of the United State. , 
1969 edition, p. 355. 

Dı: dummy variable set equal to 1 in off-year ele 
tions when Democratic President is in office. 
set equal to 0 otherwise. 

Da: dummy variable set equal to 1 in off-year elec- 
tions when Republican President is in office. s: ° 
equal to 0 otherwise. 

T: time (1900=0, - ++, 1960= 60). 


Socio-Economic Development and Political 
Democracy in Japanese Prefectures* 


CHONG LIM Kim 
The University of Iowa 


The objective of this brief note is to demon- 
strate that the level of socio-economic develop- 
ment may not be related to the level of political 
democracy when applied to within-nation com- 
parisons. The between-nation comparisons of 
economic-political linkages by Lipset, Cutright, 
and others suggest that a certain level of socio- 
economic development is a prerequisite for sta- 
ble democracy. Urbanization, industrialization, 
education, and communications development 
are considered to be important components of 
the political infrastructure which induces a set 
of attitudes and behavior patterns congruent 
with key democratic institutions. Using aggre- 
gate data collected in 1968 from various Japa- 
nese sources, I shall examine the Lipset-Cut- 
right hypothesis.” 


I. Measurement 


Fifteen socio-economic indicators for 46 
Japanese prefectures ((To-D6-Fu-Ken) are se- 
lected for analysis because of their theoretical 
relevance, their prior use, and their discrimina- 


* The larger project of which this note is a part, the 
Japan Legislative Research Project, was made possible 
by a fellowship from the University of Iowa, in con- 
nection with a Japanese exchange program supported 
by the Hill Family Foundation. 1 wish to thank Mr. 
Hiroshi Takahashi, a graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, for his assistance in collecting the data. 

1S. M. Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democ- 
racy,” this Review, 53 (March 1959), 69-105. Philips 
Cutright, “National Political Development: Its Mea- 
surement and Social Correlates,” in Nelson W. Polsby, 
Robert A. Dentler and Paul A. Smith (eds.)}, Politics 
and Social Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1963), 
pp. 582-592. A. Smith, “Socio-economic Development 
and Political Democracy: A Causal Analysis,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 13 (February 1969), 95~ 
125. Donald J. McCrone and Charles F. Cnudde, 
“Toward a Communications Theory of Democratic 
Political Development: A Causal Model,” this REvIEW, 
61 (March 1967), 72-79. 

2The data sources are: Asahi Shimbun Sha, 1968 
Minryoku: To-D6-Fu-Ken Minryoku Sokutei Shir- 
yöshü, 1968. Sdrifu Tokei Kyoku, 1965 nen Kokusei 
Chosa Hokoku, 1966, Keizai Kikaku Ché, Chiiki Kei- 
zai Y6ran, 1966. Mombu Daijinkamb6 Tokei Chésa 
Ka, Gakké Kihon Chésa, 1967. Unyu Daijinkambé 
Tokei Chisa Ka, Rikuun Tokei Yoran, 1967. Kensetsu 
Shi, Déro Tékei Nemp6é, 1967, Keizai Kikaku Ché, 
Shohisha Dökö Chosa, 1966. TokyS Shuppan Kagaku 
Kenkyt Shö, Zasshi no To-D6-Fu-Ken Betsu Suitei 
Haisoryo, 1967. Keizai Kikaku Cho, Kemmin Shotoku 
Tokei, 1966. Jichi Shé, Chiho Senkyo Kekka 
Chosa, 1957-1967. 


tory power. Factor analysis is employed to ob- 
tain summary measures of socio-economic de- 
velopment. As shown in Table 1, rotated fac- 
tors of these fifteen variables (Kaiser Varimax 
rotation) reveal two dimensions of socio-eco- 
nomic development in Japanese prefectures. 
The first factor shows high loadings on percent 
urban population, percent population in shibu,° 
per capita income, economic growth rate, per- 
cent population in industrial sectors, and oth- 
ers. A total of ten variables load highly on this 
factor. All seem to be related to the degree of 
urbanization or industrialization. Hence, we 
identify this factor as the urban-industrialism 
dimension. The second factor is strongly corre- 
lated with five variables: per capita electric 
power production, newspaper circulation, 
paved roads, number of automobiles, and per 
capita library facility. This factor appears to 
indicate the amount of social overhead capital 
investment in prefectures. It is labeled as the 
social overhead capital dimension. 

With respect to the measurement of demo- 
cratic development, Neubauer’s index of demo- 
cratic development is used with some modifica- 
tions.’ Seven political variables are chosen for 
analysis because they are presumed to be re- 
lated to some key features of political democ- 
racy: electoral participation, electoral competi- 
tion, and representation equality. These vari- 
ables are factor analyzed and the results are re- 
ported in Table 2. It is clear in the data that 
democratic development in Japanese prefec- 
tures consists of three distinctive dimensions. 
The first factor shows high loadings on the per- 
centage of votes received by the winning party 
in prefectural elections, the percentage of time 
the dominant party has controlled the prefec- 
tural assembly, and the percentage of assembly 


3 Shibu is a Japanese term for urban part as dis- 
tinguished from gumbu or rural areas. It is an ad- 
ministrative unit which often includes a substantial 
area that we would normally regard as rural. The 
Japanese census uses a different definition of urban 
areas, namely the density of population. Thus, these 
two measures of urbanization do not completely over- 
lap, the correlation between them being .78. 

‘Per capita library facility is a composite score of 
the number of public libraries and the number of 
volumes they contain. 

5Dean E. Neubauer, “Some Conditions of Democ- 
racy,” this Review, 61 (December 1967), 1002~1009. 
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Table 1. Rotated Factors of Socio-Economic Variables 


Variables Urban-Industrialism, Social Overhead Capital, 
Factor I Factor II 
[--—| 
Percent urban population (Census definition) | .949 | . 202 
Magazines per 1,000 persons | .921 | .075 
Per capita income | .873 | 387 
Percent population in shibu | .844 | 342 
Percent adult having completed primary education | .806 | .221 
College students per 1,000 persons | .805 | .070 
Percent population in industrial sectors | .798 | 523 
Telephones per 1,000 persons | .795 | 467 
Economic growth rate | .681 | 318 
Railroads per km? | .644 | 376 
[—-——| |---| 
Automobiles per 1,000 persons 333 | .760 | 
Paved roads per km? .270 | .743 | 
Newspapers per 1,000 persons S27 | 722 | 
Per capita electric power production .302 [ 329 | 
Per capita library facility — 060 1 .474 } 
| ———] 
Percent of total variance 60.8 69.9 
Percent of explained variance 87.0 100.0 


Note: All loadings of .300 or greater have been italicized for emphasis. 


seats won by the winning party. This factor ap- 
pears to indicate the degree of political compe- 
tition in prefectures. Thus, we identify it as the 
competition dimension. Voter turnout, female 
voting turnout, and male/female voting ratio 
in prefectural elections are highly loaded on 
our second factor.® Because all three variables 
are related to voting participation, we label this 
factor as the participation dimension, Finally, 
only a single variable, the representation index,’ 


‘Japanese women gained voting rights for the first 
time in 1947. Therefore, female voting turnout and 
male/female voting ratio may be sensitive measures 
of political participation in the Japanese context. 

1 The representation index is designed to tab the degree 
of equality in representation. Assuming that the one- 
man-one-vote principle is a basic element of political 
democracy, this index calculates the degree of over- 
or under-representation in terms of the number of as- 
sembly seats won and the percentage of popular votes 
received by each competing party. The formula is: 


Absolute Sum of Differentials in % of Seats 
_ Won and % of Votes Received by Each Party 


~ Number of Parties Competing in Prefectural 
Election 


Index 


The reason for dividing the numerator by the number 
of competing parties in the formula is because of 
the varying number of parties actually competing in 
prefectural elections. For example, in the 1965 Tokyo 
To election there were seven competing parties includ- 
ing the Liberal Democrats, Socialists, Komeito candi- 
dates, Communists, Independents, and other minor 
parties, whereas in the 1967 Akita election only four 
parties competed. 


shows a high loading on the third factor. A 
close examination of the between-item intercor- 
relations of all variables considered also reveals 
that the representation index is not significantly 
correlated with any other variable. This indi- 
cates that the degree of representation equality 
is one distinct dimension of democratic devel- 
opment. The third factor is labeled as the rep- 
resentation dimension. 

Using only those variables which load highly 
on the urban-industrialism dimension, a sepa- 
rate factor analysis is performed in order to 
construct an urban-industrialism scale. From 
this result, we further factor score each prefec- 
ture. Similar procedures are employed to create 
scales for social overhead capital, competition, 
participation, and representation equality. 


I. Results 


If we are to confirm the Lipset-Cutright hy- 
pothesis in Japanese prefectures, we need to ob- 
serve sufficiently strong and positive correla- 
tions between the two measures of socio-eco- 
nomic development and the three measures of 
democratic development. The results of analy- 
sis are presented in Table 3. It is clear that thc 
degree of urban-industrialism is neithe; 
strongly nor positively correlated with all mea- 
sures of democracy. Urban-industrialism shows 
a strong negative correlation with the level o: 
participation (r = —.743) and bears no visible 
relation to representation equality (r = .092). 
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Political Political Representation 
Variables Competition, Participation, Equality, 
Factor I Factor Il Factor Il 
* . | S | 
Percent of time dominant party controlling assembly | —.956 | —.139 .152 
Percent of votes received by dominant party | —.946 | — .215 — .134 
Percent of assembly seats won by winning party | —.840 | — .306 .073 
[-—-~——|] |---| 
Voter turnout . 208 | .962 | — .061 
Female voting 196 | .935 į — ,094 
Male/female voting 221 o | .832 } -106 
|-~—| |—-~—| 
Representation index — 048 — .021 1 .994 | 
t—-——I 
Percent of total variance 54.6 75.9 90.8 
Percent of explained variance 60.1 83.6 100.0 


Note: All loadings of + .300 or greater have been italicized for emphasis. 


The only evidence that supports the Lipset-Cut- 
right hypothesis is the relationship between ur- 
ban-industrialism and the level of competition 
(r = .470). 

The amount of social overhead capital, our 
second measure of socio-economic develop- 
ment, fares no better. It shows very weak rela- 
tionships with the level of participation (r = 
.142), competition (r = .086), and representa- 
tion equality (r = —.134). Thus, the present 


Table 3. Correlations between Socio-Economic 
Development and Democracy 


Measuresof Political Political Repre- 
Socio-economic Partici- Compe- sentation 
Development pation tition Equality 
Urban-Indus- 
trialism — .743 „470 .092 
Social Overhead 
.086 — 134 


Capital 142 


analysis of within-nation variations in socio- 
economic development and political democracy 
in Japan offers little evidence to confirm the 
generalizations regarding economic-political 
linkages previously reported in several cross-na- 
tional studies. The findings presented here sug- 
gest that socio-economic factors such as the 
level of urbanization, industrialization, educa- 
tion, or communications development provide 
an inadequate explanation for the varying lev- 
els of political democracy in Japanese prefec- 
tures.8 These findings would be more valid, 
however, were the analysis performed in more 
than one nation. Further research on within-na- 
tion variations is needed to test conclusively the 
Lipset-Cutright hypothesis. 


3I have offered elsewhere some speculations about 
the nature of economic-political linkages in Japanese 
prefectures. See my “Economic Development and 
Democracy in Japanese Prefectures,” Report No. 29, 
Laboratory for Political Research, Department of 
Political Science, University of Iowa (July, 1969). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


During 1968 I was travelling in Great Britain 
and, as a result, did not have the customary 
opportunity to reply to Gerald H. Kramer’s 
critique [this Review, Vol. LXII, No. 3, (Sep- 
tember, 1968), pp. 955-956] of my article on a 
theorem about voting [this Review, Vol. LXII, 
No. 1, (March, 1968), pp. 205-207]. However, 
articles and critiques are rarely read except 
[even?] by specialists, and I presumed mathe- 
matical political scientists would suitably dis- 
count the putatively mathematical strictures 
contained in the critique. That presumption 
seems to have been naive since Melvin J. 
Hinich and Peter C. Ordershook [this REVIEW, 
Vol. LXIV, No. 3, (September, 1970), p. 786n] 
appear to have recently endorsed the sugges- 
tion that my original article was mathematically 
flawed. 

The purpose of my article was to prove (or, 
if you like, to derive or to deduce) the follow- 
ing theorem: The rational voter votes for the 
candidate (party) associated with the outcome 
he (the voter) most prefers. Proofs proceed 
from axioms to theorems, and since my critics 
have not claimed to detect a fallacious infer- 
ence, their criticism has appropriately focused 
on my model’s axioms (or, if you like, postu- 
lates or assumptions). 

When discussing a mathematical model, a 
distinction should be drawn between the pure 
mathematics of the model and the empirical 
applications of the model. The pure mathemat- 
ics of my model are sound, but as stressed in 
the original article, the empirical application of 
the model is an open question. Given the re- 
peated criticisms of the model, these points de- 
serve elaboration. 

With an axiomatic system, one criterion is 
paramount: The axioms must be consistent. 
The reason for the unique significance of con- 
sistency is brutally simple: If the axioms are 
not consistent, then every statement logically 
follows from the axioms. Since I obviously 
assumed the mathematical theory of probability 
as well as other axioms, I am surprised by 
Kramer’s assertion that a “justification offered 
for [Casstevens’ reduction postulate] is that it 
‘does not contradict the mathematical theory of 
probability,’ which may be true, but is in any 
event quite irrelevant.” [Kramer, op. cit., p. 956; 
emphasis added.] Consistency is hardly irrele- 
vant. 

Furthermore, with an axiomatic system, a 
second criterion is desirable: The axioms 


should be parsimonious. For example, if a pro- 
posed axiom logically follows from the ac- 
cepted axioms, then that proposed axiom 
should be called a theorem rather than an ax- 
iom (or postulate or assumption). Conse- 
quently, I am puzzled by the critical tone of 
Hinich and Ordeshook’s statement that “Cas- 
stevens assumes [as his reduction postulate] 
that if a voter switches from candidate 1 to 
candidate 2, he does not affect the probability 
that candidate 3 wins—an assumption which 
does not follow logically from his structure.” 
[Hinich and Ordeshook, op. cit., p. 786n; em- 
phasis added.] (For similar remarks, in sub- 
stance and in tone, see Kramer, op. cit., p. 
956.) Indeed, if the reduction postulate did 
follow logically from my structure, then I 
would have called it a theorem rather than a 
postulate. 

Although guided by intuitive considerations 
such as parsimony, a mathematician has a free 
choice of axioms except for the constraint of 
consistency. Proofs of consistency, from a 
mathematical point of view, are often difficult 
to appraise and subject to limitations. For these 
reasons, despite its importance, I tacitly as- 
sumed but did not prove the consistency of the 
axioms in my original article. (An outline of a 
consistency proof, available upon request, has 
been privately circulated.) Kramer, however, 
apparently concedes the consistency of my axi- 
oms for he admits that the consistency of the 
reduction postulate and the mathematical 
theory of probability “may be true. . . though 
plausible examples in which [the reduction pos- 
tulate] is true are difficult to devise.” Mbid., 
p. 956.] For a consistency proof, of course, an 
example does not need to be plausible. Thus, 
Kramer presents no purely mathematical criti- 
cism of my axioms. 

The theorem about voting does logically 
follow from the conjunction of the axioms, 
including the reduction postulate, adopted in 
my original article. Given the consistency of 
my axioms, reference to my “attempts” [Hinich 
and Ordeshook, op. cit., p. 786n; Kramer, 
op. cit., p. 955] to prove the theorem are some- 
what misleading, and if ‘technically’ means 
‘mathematically’ in this context, then the asser- 
tion that my proof is “technically incorrect” 
[ibid., p. 956] is quite false. Proof and truth are 
quite distinct concepts. A proof shows that a 
theorem is true if the axioms are true, but 
mathematically speaking, consistency rather 
than truth is required of the axioms. [For an 
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illuminating discussion of consistency, parsim- 
ony, proof and truth, see Raymond L. Wilder, 
Introduction to the Foundations of Mathe- 
matics (2nd ed.; New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1965), Chapters I, H, and XI.] 

‘The mathematical acceptability of an axio- 
matic system, of course, does not ensure the 
empirical acceptability of the system as a model 
of actual phenomena. My original article 
stressed that the empirical validity of its axio- 
matic system, as a model of British-style by- 
elections, was an open question. Subsequent 
quibbles about the empirical character of ties 
and of shifts in probabilities are hardly compel- 
ling reasons for rejecting the model: There is in- 
evitably some slippage when an axiomatic sys- 
tem is given an empirical interpretation; and 
with thousands of electors, I confess that I do 
not know who [does?] what effect a single vot- 
er’s change of mind really has on the odds. We 
guess, we conjecture, we model in an effort to 
advance our knowledge. Kramer, Hinich and 
Ordeshook, and I use different sets of axioms in 
our endeavors. We all await decisive empirical 
evidence from survey researchers. 

THOMAS W. CASSTEVENS 

Oakland University 


To THE Eprror: 


The argument in Casstevens’ original essay is 
not rigorous, since it involves a number of unde- 
fined terms such as “election,” “outcome,” and 
“win;” evidently the reader is expected to take 
these terms in their generally accepted, ordinary 
language meanings. I trust the following interpre- 
tations accord reasonably well with ordinary 
usage: in an “election,” the “outcome” depends 
on the numbers of votes cast for the various can- 
didates; under the simple-majority single-ballot 
system, a candidate “wins” if he receives more 
votes than any other candidate; and if the two or 
more leading candidates receive precisely the 
same number of votes, then a “tie” is said to have 
occurred. I presume it also generally agreed that 
the courses of action available to an individual 
voter include not voting, not indicating a prefer- 
ence for a particular office, casting an invalid 
ballot, or otherwise failing to vote for any of the 
candidates in a particular race. 

To supplement Casstevens’ notation slightly, 
let Vo denote the action (by the voter in question) 
of not casting a valid ballot for any of the candi- 
dates, let Ty; (Tux) denote a tie between candidates 
i and j (a three-way tie between i, j, and k), etc., 
and let n; denote the number of votes received by 
candidate i from all voters except the one in ques- 
tion. In a three-candidate race the conditional 
probability of the first candidate winning, given 
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that the voter in question votes for him, is evi- 
dently 


P[W1| Vi] 
= P[(m+1> n) & (m1 +1> m)] 
= P[{ (m > me+1) V (1 = m+ 1) 
V (m = m2)} & {(m1 > m + 1) 
V (m = m +1) V (m = 1) }] 
= P[{ar V a: V as} & {b1 V ba V ds} ] 
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(where “a,” is shorthand for the expression 
“ny >ne+1”, etc.). After some elementary ma- 
nipulation this expression reduces to 


P[W,| Vil = Plaids] + Plab] + Plards] 
+ Plasbs] + Plab] 
+ Plasbs3] + Plesb1] 
+ Plagbo] + Plasbs]. (1) 


Ties are to be “ignored,” which from the con- 
text clearly means that the probability of any tie 
is to be assumed equal to zero (p. 205, right, lines 
16-17). Consider the probability of a tie between 
candidates 1 and 3, given action V3; evidently this 
is 


P[T13| Vs] = P[(m > m2) & (m = n + 1)] 
= Playbo] + P[acds]. 


Since by assumption this probability is zero, the 
second and fifth terms of (1) vanish. So also do 
the third (since P[713|V2|=P[aib3|=0), fourth 
(using P [T2] VD sixth (P [Tiz] Voi), seventh 
(P[T12|Vs]}), eighth (@[Tie3|Vs]), and ninth 
(P[T123| Vol). Hence (1) reduces to 


P{W] Vi] = Plab]. 
Now consider the probability 
P[W1| Vo] = Pl(m > we + 1) & (nı > nm)] 

= Playbi] + Please] 

=p [axb1], (3) 


since we have shown above that Pla:b2|]=0. From 
(3) and (2) it follows that P[W,|Vi]J=P[W1| Vel, 
which directly contradicts the assumption (p. 206, 
left, line 18) that P[W:|Vi]>P[W:|V2]. Thus 
Casstevens’ assumptions are inconsistent, and his 
proof is technically (i.e., mathematically) incor- 
rect. 

Finally, to restate the more important point, 
even if a more careful treatment of ties or some 
other modification could resolve this inconsis- 
tency, the content of Casstevens’ assumptions— 


(2) 
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the “reduction postulate” specifically—makes 
them substantively irrelevant to the proposition 
stated as a theorem in the first paragraph of his 
essay. 

GERALD H. KRAMER 
Yale University 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I would like to reply to John P. Diggins’ at- 
ticle “Ideology and Pragmatism: Philosophy or 
Passion” in the September, 1970 issue of the 
Review. The whole issue of delineating ration- 
alism, pragmatism and ideology from each other 
is a fascinating one. But Prof. Diggins’ attempt 
to criticize Sartoris methodological premises 
because they do not adequately describe his- 
torical examples of communism and/or fascism 
assumes that these versions of practiced ideol- 
ogy were themselves theoretically consistent 
which they were not and are not today. The 
Soviet Union is no more communistic in the 
Marxian sense (or even Lenian sense) than the 
United States is either democratic or capitalistic 
in the Lockean or Smithean sense. Therefore, a 
bad example of a theoretical system is not suffi- 
cient to disprove the major tenets of Sartori’s 
methodology simply because the historical ex- 
amples are “more apparent than real.” 

However, the major target of my criticism 
surely must be directed against Diggins’ assault 
on the New Left. His comments concerning the 
New Left inadvertently raise a most interesting 
issue despite Diggins’ apparent misunderstand- 
ing of them; i.e., are disruptive and at times vio- 
lent tactics consistent with rationalism? Al- 
though Diggins’ never addresses this question, 
his biases and values are plainly stated: 


For the New Left reason is the enemy, doctrine is 
a delusion, and theory a snare. It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that the political mood of the re- 
bellious young is based on emotion and spontane- 
ity, a “soul politics’ where style substitutes for con- 
tent and engagement for inquiry (p. 900). 


It is indefensible to leave such a damaging 
charge without a justification of it. However 
Prof. Diggins never gives us so much as a cita- 
tion for evidence. In addition he never attempts 
to compare the theorists of the New Left in 
terms of their rationale with the rationale of 
the movement’s more activist factions or ele- 
ments. Whether or not one agrees with the 
writings of such people as Marcuse and Cleaver 
is unimportant without an examination and 
critique of their arguments. To impugn the the- 
oretical underpinnings of the New Left, and 
they are considerable, by the irresponsible ac- 
tions of a few is a disgrace, and Prof. Diggins’ 
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has only demonstrated his ignorance and value 
bias. The fact of the matter is that it is a thor- 
oughly defensible question to ask just what is 
the New Left. Prof. Diggins’ quantum leap con- 
demnation of the entire New Left movement 
has all the characteristics of a vigilante hanging 
proceeding in the face of the host of unanswered 
questions about them which he raises and neatly 
ducks. 

Be that as it may, the basic question which is 
raised by Diggins’ critique of Sartori’s work, 
which apparently is quite troubling to the for- 
mer, is one for which Diggins gives laudatory 
credit to Sartori. This is trying to understand 
the connection between a value belief system 
and a thought process. It seems to me that differ- 
ing value beliefs are the crux of the theoretical 
differences which Prof. Diggins has with the 
New Left and other belief systems as well. Critt- 
cizing Sartori for being interested only in the 
“how” rather than the “why” of value belief 
systems is an interesting point, but not an im- 
portant one. For if Diggins understood Sartori’s 
point relating to how beliefs motivate reasoning, 
he would be far more careful and constructive 
in analyzing the behavioral outcomes of differ- 
ing belief systems not the least of which is his 
impugned New Left activist. 

One cannot discuss epistemological systems 
without examining value foundations. This is a 
point about which Diggins shows some appar- 
ent academic if not consistent interest in his 
criticism of Sartori’s “how” concern. Without 
an understanding and examination of value be- 
lief systems, no ideology or system of thought 
can be intelligible. The whole argument between 
pragmatism and rationalism begins with their 
differing value systems concerning their beliefs 
in the importance of empirical evidence vis-a-vis 
their respective theoretical frameworks. Prag- 
matists and rationalists simply believe in differ- 
ent things. On this basic point concerning the 
importance of value belief systems of different 
thought systems both Diggins and Sartori seem 
to be guilty of gross negligence. In short, Dig- 
gins’ argument is with Sartori’s own value bias 
and value blindness—a point about which Sar- 
tori can equally accuse Diggins: 


An inquiry into the nature of political investigation 
is itself vulnerdble to queries of method. Because 
of this, it is necessary to get at the question of pre- 
suppositions at the very beginning. Presuppositions 
will not be avoided in this way; for like Archimedes 
and his lever, every analyst must have a place to 
stand. (Frohock, The Nature of Political Inquiry 
(Dorsey), p. 3). 


STEPHEN W. HARTMAN 
Florida Atlantic University 
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To THE EDITOR: 


Nowhere in the article did I criticize Sartori’s 
methodological premises because they failed to 
describe “communism and/or fascism” with 
the assumption “that these versions of prac- 
ticed ideology were themselves theoretically 
consistent. . . .” Nor did I claim the Soviet 
Union has any lineal connection with Marxism. 
I did state that America historically has been 
imbued with Lockean values, and if Hartman 
denies this there’s not much one can say other 
than to suggest he re-read Marcuse (and per- 
haps Tocqueville, Thoreau, and D. H. Law- 
rence.) My purpose in juxtaposing Lincoln and 
Lenin had nothing to do with the structural 
realities of America and Russia. Rather, I 
simply suggested that two leaders can behave 
similarly in a historical context regardless of 
different ideological visions. 

Hartman roasts me for never giving “so 
much as a citation for evidence” and for never 
attempting to compare the diverse theorists of 
the New Left with the more activist factions. 
Perhaps it is more than coincidence that I have 
undertaken such a task in my forthcoming 
book, The American Left in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Meanwhile one can find an interesting 
discussion of the ambiguity between epistemol- 
ogy and politics in Staughton Lynd’s The Intel- 
lectual Origins of American Radicalism, and, 
more recently, in Stuart Hampshire’s “Russell, 
Radicalism, and Reason” (New York Review, 
October 8, 1970). Hartman also claims Sartori 
and J are “guilty of gross negligence” because 
our differences really derive from our “own 
value bias and value blindness.” I’m certain Sar- 
tori is aware of the genetic fallacy here, but 
I’m not at all certain Hartman is aware of the 
value ambivalence in my argument. 

Thus he accuses me of a “quantum leap con- 
demnation of the entire New Left” because I 
stated, in a heuristic aside, that the “existential 
subjectivism of today’s youth” defies Sartori’s 
argument. Why would a young radical nurtured 
on Marx be insulted at being told that “doc- 
trine” and “theory” are reified delusions? And 
why would a radical nourished by Thoreau be 
“impugned” by my remark about “reason”? In 
American history the apriori Transcendentalists 
were the eloquent critics of oppression while 
the slave apologists prided themselves on being 
rational, positivistic, even “sociological.” Today 
in eastern Europe it is the humanists and exis- 
tentialists who accuse the Stalinists of bureau- 
cratic empiricism. And in the United States it is 
the New Left that appeals to a “higher law” of 
moral obligation while the White House croaks 
its cunning refrain: “Let us reason together.” 
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My reservations about the New Left are mathe- 
matical, not philosophical. Apparently the irony 
of my remarks escaped Professor Hartman. 

JOHN P. DIGGINS 
University of California, Irvine 


To THE EDITOR: 


Book reviews being what they are—some- 
one’s opinion about someone else’s opinion— 
there is little point in arguing with most of them. 
I must however take exception to the book re- 
view by Kofi Ankomah of W. Scott Thompson, 
Ghana's Foreign Policy 1957—1966 (LXIV 
REVIEW 3:978--979). To the rapid reader this 
review might suggest that Thompson has writ- 
ten a hollow book; to the contrary, it is the 
review that is hollow. The review is a compound 
of all of the things that reviewers should seek 
to avoid. It asks the book to answer such ques- 
tions as, how is Ghana’s foreign policy now dif- 
ferent from that under Nkrumah or how does 
Ghana’s foreign policy approach differ from 
other African countries’? That is an interesting 
subject for another book; it is not the subject 
of Thompson’s. The review is also blind to a 
number of the very points that Thompson tack- 
les. The reviewer asks who formulated Ghana’s 
policy or what the influences were on policy 
makers or what the error was in Nkrumah’s pol- 
icy. Yet all of these are questions the major por- 
tion of Thompson’s book is devoted to; more 
precisely, an examination of the relation of ends 
and means in a particular country’s foreign pol- 
icy is the one important conceptual contribu- 
tion that the book does make. Ankomah accuses 
Thompson of borrowing unfavorable myths 
about Nkrumah; while Thompson’s judgments 
are not always complimentary to the former 
Ghanaian president they are explored and ex- 
amined enough in the more than 400 pages of 
the book to the point where it is ludicrous to 
suggest that they were advanced without being 
supported. The review indicates that the book 
was based “solely on interviews,” but then goes 
on to admit the falsity of its own judgment when 
it suggests that Thompson misused “classified 
public documents,” (whatever that contradic- 
tory phrase implies). Indeed, the review is as 
clear a case of projection as one could fear to 
find; in criticising the book for camouflaging its 
ideological sentiments as scientific research, it 
hides the fact that the reviewer is proposing his 
ideological prejudices as scientific judgments! 
It is interesting to read Ankomah’s cries of in- 
jured national pride. It would, however, be use- 
ful to have a review of Thompson’s book. 

I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 
New York University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Roosevelt: The Soldier of Freedom. By James 
MacGregor Burns. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Jovanovich Inc., 1970. Pp. 722. 
$10.00.) 


James MacGregor Burns has produced a 
brilliant book which is sound in scholarship, 
keen in analysis, and most felicitous in style. 
He has presented a stirring and dramatic ac- 
count of Franklin D. Roosevelt's last four years 
in the White House. But the book is much more 
than a biography of Roosevelt from 1940 to 
1945; it is a history of World War II on all 
fronts and of the American people during those 
trying years. He encompasses military history, 
administrative history of the war agencies, po- 
litical history including public opinion trends, 
legislative battles, congressional and presiden- 
tial elections, and economic and social history. 
Since Freidel stops his multivolume work with 
1932 and Schlesinger his with 1936, the two 
volumes by Burns now constitute the most au- 
thoritive and complete account of Roosevelt and 
his times. 

In addition to providing a detailed and mas- 
terful history of the period, the book makes a 
number of important contributions to the un- 
derstanding of today’s problems. It traces the 
origins of the cold war to the broken promises 
and delays regarding the second front and the 
conflict between the lofty aims of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Four Freedoms, the United Na- 
tions Declaration, and the Declaration on Lib- 
erated Europe and the Roosevelt decision to 
press for military victory by any means, relying 
upon his military rather than on his political 
advisers. The Americans and the British paid 
too high a price for Russian support and at the 
same time they alienated Stalin by failing to di- 
vert Nazi forces by a second front and by lag- 
ging in furnishing promised supplies. Before his 
death Roosevelt was well aware of Stalin’s aims 
in Eastern Europe and the Far East and there 
was almost an open break between the two 
on the British-American peace feelers with the 
Nazi generals in Italy. 

On the domestic side, Burns points out that 
the present unrest on campuses and in center 
cities inhabited by underprivileged minorities 
goes back to the changes taking place under 
Roosevelt in education and in the role played 
by minority groups. In the push to win the war 
the services of scholars were enlisted to con- 
duct scientific research on military projects. Ac- 
ademic energies were diverted by huge govern- 


ment grants from pure research to applied re- 
search on military problems. During World 
War IJ, American military objectives were gen- 
erally accepted by the public, but they are not 
today: hence, campus unrest at military re- 
search and the R.O.T.C. The war also brought 
huge population changes. Minority groups mi- 
grated from rural areas to center cities, where 
they competed with majority elements for hous- 
ing, educational opportunities and jobs. Roose- 
velt, in order to keep the South within the frag- 
ile Democratic coalition, did not move fast 
enough to meet the rising expectations of the 
emerging minority groups. 

The book gives eviclence of a mammoth re- 
Search on primary and secondary sources. 
Burns cites materials from the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, the Harry S. Truman Li- 
brary, the Library of Congress, the National 
Archives, the British Museum, and the libraries 
of such American universities as Columbia, 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Brandeis, and 
abroad—Moscow State Library and the li- 
braries and institutes of many German univer- 
sities. As in his early volume, Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox, he has not identified specific 
statements or quotes with footnotes but has 
grouped his notes (which he calls 
bibliography) by chapters and subheadings. In- 
terested scholars familiar with the literature can 
run down his authorities but they might en- 
counter some problems. He relies more heavily 
on letters, memoirs, official documents, official 
histories (particularly military histories), and 
a basic book list of some 200 titles than on con- 
temporary newspaper and periodical materials. 
He gives credit to a number of research assis- 
tants for library research, drafts and translations 
from German and Russian. His own travels to 
London, Paris, Moscow, Leningrad, Berlin, Mu- 
nich and many other European points indicate 
a generous travel fund. He does not cite the 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Library. His narrative is 
a masterpiece, but it could have been improved 
with military maps, election maps, and maps on 
political boundaries and occupation zones. The 
book contains an excellent selection of photo- 
graphs and cartoons and a well prepared index. 

Burns is still puzzled about how to explain 
Roosevelt's behavior. He continues to cling to 
his analogies of the lion and the fox and the 
prophet and the prince to explain some of Roo- 
sevelt’s contradictory acts. “Roosevelt,” he con- 
cludes, “was a practical man who proceeded 
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now boldly, now cautiously, step by step to- 
ward immediate ends. He was also a dreamer 
and sermonizer who spelled out lofty goals 
and summoned people to follow him. He was 
both a soldier of Faith, battling with his war- 
rior comrades for an ideology of peace and 
freedom, and a prince of the state, protecting 
the interests of his nation in a tumultuous and 
impious world.” While he hints at the influence 
of Roosevelt’s early upbringing upon his char- 
acter formation, he does not explore the theory 
of Roosevelt as an oral optimist, nor does he try 
to evaluate effects of Roosevelt’s illnesses upon 
his conduct as president. 

In treating Roosevelt’s role in the nomination 
of Harry Truman as vice president by the 
Democratic National Convention of 1944, 
Burns describes his behavior as that of a fox— 
Roosevelt slyly led a number of persons includ- 
ing Henry Wallace and James Byrnes to think 
he was for them while all the time he had 
agreed with political advisers that Truman was 
the man. Burns accepts the common. interpreta- 
tion that Roosevelt’s letter of endorsement of 
Wallace was a “kiss of death” because it left 
the convention free to make its own choice. 
Actually, Wallace wanted such a letter and he 
did not expect Roosevelt to send an ultimatum 
to the convention as he had in 1940. Roosevelt 
was opposed to Wallace’s renomination but he 
wanted to let his old friend down lightly. He 
did this by giving him a chance to battle on 
his own for the nomination. Wallace made a 
fine showing in the convention. Rather than 
acting as a fox, Roosevelt was a very consider- 
ate friend. In describing this episode, Burns 
makes two slight mistakes. Ickes was not for 
Truman in this convention. He was against 
Wallace before the convention, but at the con- 
vention he sent a telegram to Roosevelt de- 
nouncing the Truman nomination. Also there is 
no proof that Roosevelt wrote a note endors- 
ing Truman after the July 11, 1944 meeting. 
Burns does not explain why Roosevelt was not 
more concerned with the problem of succes- 
sion. 

In a brief review it is impossible to do justice 
to this splendid book. It throws new light not 
only on Roosevelt but on Churchill, Stalin, De 
Gaulle, Chiang Kai-shek, and many others. Po- 
litical scientists should be especially interested 
in Burns’s discussion of the transformation of 
the presidency, the foundations of modern presi- 
dential government, and the testing of his the- 
ories regarding the operation of presidential 
and congressional parties during the war years. 

HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
Howard University 
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An Anatomy of Values. By Charles Fried. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 265, $11.00.) 


Charles Fried is one of the few scholars who 
write of values and morals but do not neglect 
actual behavior. Although he is a professor of 
law he has learned the tools of contemporary 
analytic philosophy, as did H. L. A. Hart be- 
fore him, and uses them to deal with the prob- 
lem of value. Mr. Fried has even adopted the 
analytic philosopher’s prose style: everything is 
laid out carefully, so the reader knows just 
where he is in the argument; the argument it- 
self is replete with examples, for they are evi- 
dence, instance, or analogy; the language is pe- 
destrian because a felicitous phrase might mis- 
lead the reader, distracting him from the logic 
of the case; and there is constant repetition, for 
fear the reader’s attention has flagged. 

For Mr. Fried our ends make us what we 
are. There is a clear implication of choice in 
this, as opposed to the idea that what we are 
determines our ends. There is a plurality of 
ends, Mr. Fried argues, and they cannot be re- 
duced to pleasure or the greatest good for the 
greatest number or any other summum bonum. 
Ends are equated with values. Morality is both 
a group of ends, those which affect others sig- 
nificantly, and a structuring principle for all 
ends. 

Mr. Fried makes a fascinating analysis of the 
complexity and types of ends. Even eating din- 
ner is a complex end, including handling, cut- 
ting, lifting, biting, chewing, swallowing, tast- 
ing, smelling, becoming full. Perhaps it also in- 
cludes memories, associations, and expecta- 
tions. Surely it includes an order, a temporal 
sequence, rhythm, and tempo. Eating is of 
course necessary to life, but apart from that it 
can be an end in itself. This leads to a distinc- 
tion between instrumental and rational ends, in 
which putting machinery together in order to 
make an automobile is instrumental but learn- 
ing the steps of a dance is rational, because the 
steps, rhythm, pauses are the dance. (One re- 
members Yeats’s line: “How can we know the 
dancer from the dance?’) A rational end con- 
tains a number of elements ordered in accor- 
dance with a reflexive principle. 

Applying -this analysis to morality, and 
avowedly following Kant, Mr. Fried holds 
firmly that the very idea of morality is a sum of 
the ideas of equality, of impartiality, and of all 
persons as ends in themselves. He presses this 
notion nicely, finding the principle of morality 
basic to all other principles and placing special 
emphasis on what he calls reciprocity, which al- 
lows each of us to recognize others in the way 
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he recognizes himself. In reciprocal rational ac- 
tions, the behavior of all the participants is nec- 
essary for the attainment of the rational end of 
each participant. The ideal case would be per- 
formance of a string quartet. 

As to the value of being moral, it is the value 
of being one kind of man rather than another, 
the value of being able to give and accept trust, 
friendship, love, generosity. Our ends make us 
what we are and moral ends make us what we 
should be. If “what we should be” is too strong 
for Mr. Fried, then moral ends make us into 
men he admires. He is cautious about using 
older moral terms, and says, “, . . you are un- 
der no obligation to be moral, but if you are 
moral, these and these are your obligations.” 
Such caution throughout seems to me to vitiate 
a very subtle analysis. Being moral consists in 
accepting and acting out moral obligations. 
And how can one be under no obligation to ac- 
cept his obligations? Mr. Fried is putting in a 
second step where there can be no second step. 
He is saying we are under no obligation to ac- 
cept any obligations, but if we do accept them, 
then they are thus and so. In that case why are 
they “obligations” at all (the word he uses) and 
not a completely free choice of courses of ac- 
tion? 

Mr. Fried uses his argument up to this point 
to deal with justice, which he regards as institu- 
tional, not individual, relying heavily on John 
Rawls, the concept of society, which follows Tal- 
cott Parsons, and “the life plan,” which is a ra- 
tional ordering of ends, their relations and pri- 
orities, and the importance of death for a well- 
ordered life. Throughout he emphasizes basic 
human equality and a concern with others as 
ends, a Kantian morality that suits the univer- 
sality of Mr. Fried’s judgments. 

In criticism of the coherent and well-argued 
scheme that I have barely sketched, I would 
suggest, first, that values and ends are far from 
the same things, as Mr. Fried asserts. He writes 
of “ends like love or justice,” which are values, 
but betrays himself by many phrases like “ends 
and values.” Values are general and ends par- 
ticular, and if we use both words to mean uni- 
versals like love and justice we need still an- 
other word for the particulars we try to bring 
about by the use of appropriate means. But Mr. 
Fried has no such word and uses “ends” to 
mean both such particulars and the values they 
may embody. Second, the identity of morality 
with ends of a special kind, those that affect 
others, is in this context an identity of some 
values with obligations, an identity then of 
what we prize and cherish and find desirable 
with what is binding and constraining. Mr. 
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Fried would have no problem with this, I sup- 
pose, because he thinks that morality is a goad, 
an end in itself. Yet again, despite his strong 
assertion to this effect, he knows that morality 
has another aspect and he writes of moral rela- 
tions as “these constraints.” 

I appreciate Mr. Fried’s general directions in 
this, as in other matters, very much, because I 
do not think the good and the right, value and 
morality, can be kept apart, They are parts of 
an ethical universe of discourse in which they 
are entwined. But they are not identical. Rather 
individual values are, ideally, judged by moral- 
ity and all morality is, ideally, judged by our 
values, in a constant interaction of the two. 

RALPH Ross 
Scripps College and 
Claremont Graduate School 


Why Men Rebel. By Ted Robert Gurr. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1970. Pp. 
407. $12.50.) 


This impressive work offers a broadly con- 
ceived theory of political violence based on 
careful and thorough scholarship in the social 
sciences. Gurr molds a complex yet integrated 
multivariate scheme based on theoretical in- 
sights and empirical findings in psychology, so- 
ciology and history, as well as political science. 
He presents a coherent network of hypotheses, 
thoroughly discussed and documented yet pre- 
cisely and parsimoniously stated, each with the 
potential for further empirical test. The entire 
volume is a rare, perhaps a unique example of 
systematic empirical theory in political science, 
It is emphatically not simply a framework for 
analysis, or a compilation of raw insights, or an 
eclectic collection of unrelated hypotheses. On 
the contrary, the book stands as an important 
contribution to social science theory in general 
and to the theory of violence in particular, as 
well as the single most complete and compre- 
hensive statement on the topic in the literature. 

A review of contemporary work on political 
violence and aggression reveals several diverse 
insights. Biologically inclined theorists assert an 
aggressive instinct that possesses man and beast 
alike. In this view, aggression is in the nature of 
man and violence inevitably finds expression in 
the private, as well as the public sphere. The 
frustration-ageression hypothesis, on the other 
hand, sees the aggressive impulse as the result 
of deprivations, thwarted goals and disap- 
pointed expectations. It is social discontent, a 
state of mind common to large collectivities, 
that gathers the energies for revolution and so- 
cial turmoil. The instinct and frustration hy- 
potheses seem denied, however, by those who 
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argue that aggression is learned, and acquired 
in much the same manner as all human behav- 
ior. Such a view discerns the roots of civil strife 
in violent culture and in the socialization pro- 
cesses of political systems. Yet another strain of 
thought argues social strategy. Man, in trying 
to achieve his social and political goals, some- 
times chooses aggression from among his var- 
ied alternatives. Violence, then, is seen as the 
continuation of peaceful conflict and politics by 
other means. In this view, it is a rational, utili- 
tarian instrumentality rather than an instinctual 
or learned behavior or the angry response to 
frustration. 

These hypotheses are amended by sometimes 
overlapping, sometimes supplemental insights. 
Incongruence, inconsistency or conflicts, in ei- 
ther the objective arrangements of social sys- 
tems or in the subjective perceptions and valua- 
tions of its members, may create the impulse to 
violence. The mass media are also sometimes 
held responsible for the contagion of violence, 
while “devil” theories see criminal or deviant 
social elements and conspiracies at the core of 
civil turmoil. In addition to these general prop- 
ositions, a plethora of more specific explana- 
tory factors derive from the many studies of in- 
dividual revolutions and examples of turmoil. 
Indeed, no factor, political, social, economic or 
psychological seems entirely blameless. In- 
competence and corruption of elites; cleverness 
of conspirators; desertion of intellectuals; social 
change, but also social stagnation; poverty, but 
also improvement of the social lot; pernicious 
ideas and revolutionary ideologies; rising ex- 
pectations; a sense of injustice, discrimination 
and indignation; permissiveness of political re- 
gimes, but also tyranny; too little social mobil- 
ity, but also too much of it: all have been cited 
as lying at the root of political strife. It is fair 
to say that, taxen as a whole, current theories 
and generalizations regarding violence present 
a confusing and untidy package. 

In Why Men Rebel, however, Gurr performs 
a remarkably successful synthesizing feat. He 
manages to join several diverse theoretical in- 
sights into a scheme that can accommodate 
many specific factors and reconcile their appar- 
ent contradictions. Initially, and most funda- 
mentally, the framework is based upon the 
frustration-ageression hypothesis, or rather, a 
synonymous social concept, relative depriva- 
tion. This notion is defined as the discrepancy 
between those conditions of life to which peo- 
ple in society think they are justifiably entitled 
(value expectations) and those desirable social 
circumstances which they feel they are capable 
of achieving and maintaining (value capabili- 
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ties). This discrepancy induces social disco: 
tent, which may lead to widespread anger, 
which, in turn, may be triggered into collectis 
and political violence. Several chapters of tlc 
book deal with the societal conditions that ar< 
likely to increase value expectations and de- 
crease value capabilities. Among these, Gu: 
discusses the availability of value stocks in soc‘ 
ety, the effect on social groups of differentie” 
value gains, and the problem of value opport: - 
nities. 

Although the frustration-ageression insight !: 
quite central, most schools of thought previ- 
ously mentioned find some representation 
within Gurr’s complex scheme. Thus normattv: 
and cultural conditions, as well as utilitaria: 
determinants, receive independent treatment ir 
at least two separate chapters. These factors are 
Seen as crucial in politicizing and structurin; 
discontent, guiding and triggering the actua 
outbursts of aggressive and violent behavior 
While deprivation only gathers the violent po- 
tential, learned, normative and rational utilitar- 
ian factors facilitate or inhibit the occurrencc 
of overt violence. In these sections, Gurr’s dis- 
cussion includes consideration of the cultura: 
sanctions for viclence, the role of ideologies, 
the past record of violence in the community, 
legitimacy, and the effectiveness of political sys- 
tems. In addition, among the variables that in- 
hibit or facilitate violence and determine its tar- 
get, Gurr concentrates much of his attention on 
the important variable of the use of force and 
coercive control within political regimes. Simi- 
lar attention is focused on the institutional sup- 
port in the political community given to incum- 
bents and insurgents by the populace. Finally, 
it should be pointed out that Gurr is not only 
interested in explaining and predicting the mag- 
nitude of political violence but in exploring 
three separate subcategories of civil distur- 
bance: turmoil, which is seen as a relatively 
spontaneous set of behaviors with mass involve- 
ment; conspiracy, which is highly organizcd, 
but with limited participation, and internal war, 
which includes events of the highest degree of 
violence, highly organized, with high mass in- 
volvement. Riots and strikes are typical of the 
first form of violence; coup d’etat and mutiny 
represent the second, and civil war and revolu- 
tion, the third. 

The concluding chapter, and the Appendix, 
reveal fully the complexity and intricacy of the 
scheme. Some eighty hypotheses and their cor- 
Ollaries are enumerated and arranged in the 
form of causal and processual models. As al- 
ready intimated, these hypotheses initially stem 
from psychological insights but subsequently 
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are joined to constructs that represent other 
facets of man’s social experience and the struc- 
tures of complex social systems. Gurr is able to 
combine motivational psychological variables 
with structural sociological and political ones, 
forging a more lucid scheme than would other- 
wise be possible. The resultant theory of politi- 
cal violence should provide a pleasant surprise 
for the political scientist. It shows how much 
other disciplines within the social sciences can 
contribute to systematic theory and more com- 
plete understanding of political phenomena. 
Similarly, the psychologist who despairs of the 
ultimate usefulness of his more precise knowl- 
edge, based as it often is on studies of rats and 
college sophomores, may take heart on reading 
Why Men Rebel. It is not a question of 
whether this or that discipline can offer a more 
fundamental explanation, or whether there may 
be only one appropriate level of explanation, 
given the nature of the variable under analysis. 
Rather, psychological, motivational variables 
are used to identify the social circumstances, 
the structural and political conditions that may 
account for the swelling of revolutionary en- 
ergy and the final specific expression of vio- 
lence. 

Gurr does not hesitate to use a body of the- 
ory drawn from one social science discipline 
to refine social theories in yet another. It 
is this effort at a unified social science that 
seems at the core of his success in theoretical 
reconstruction. And yet, because of this, it 
must be expected that some readers will take 
exception to the work. For example, there are 
scholars who are not persuaded of the wisdom 
of this type of synthesizing effort, and others 
who may regard it as premature, given the rela- 
tive underdevelopment of the field. Especially, 
students of violence who doubt the utility of 
motivational explanations, and of the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis in particular, will 
dislike this emphasis in Gurr’s book. In addi- 
tion, theorists who are impressed by instinctual, 
biological explanations of violence will be dis- 
appointed; Gurr’s synthesizing effort does not 


reach that far. And, finally, there are members ` 


of the discipline who frown upon empirical the- 
ory, whether for reasons of “radical empiri- 
cism” or “radical normativism.” , 

However, all critics will have to contend 
with this work as a model of careful scholar- 
ship, broad erudition, precision and clarity of 
conceptualization, and an exceptional example 
of mature general theory. The task which Gurr 
set himself in this work is more than fulfilled: 
“|, to make a reasonably parsimonious synthe- 
sis of the diverse speculations and evidence 
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about the origins, extent and forms of group 
violence in politics, and to do so in a way that 
contributes to deductive and empirical inquiry 
in the service of better theory” (p. 357). Un- 
doubtedly, further deductive, as well as empiri- 
cal work will be greatly facilitated by the ap- 
pearance of this book. One result of reading the 
volume is a growing awareness of the concep- 
tual lacunae in all theories of violence. For ex- 
ample, how crucial is the concept of value to 
the notion of frustration, defined as the discrep- 
ancy between value expectancy and value ca- 
pability, and yet how scattered is this notion 
in the literature: in the philosophies of ethical 
systems, in the writings of great historians who 
wish to characterize the ethos of an age, in the 
mundane economic analysis of value, price, 
and utility, in socialization studies or in the hier- 
archies of needs suggested by psychologists. 
Or, again, how central the notion of anger to 
the topic of violence, and yet how rudimentary 
the social science or even the psychology of 
emotions. 

In this process of deductive elaboration and 
integration, the constructs advanced by Gurr 
will doubtless be amended by future theorists. 
His model prompts further systematic theory 
construction and his sets of hypotheses provide 
an open invitation to empirical testing. For 
these reasons, Why Men Rebel will serve as a 
focal point in the theory of political violence, 
structuring and mapping the concept for future 
theoretical elaboration and empirical research. 

Ivo K. FEIERABEND 
San Diego State College 


One Hundred Thousand Tractors: The MTS 
and the Development of Controls in Soviet 
Agriculture. By Robert F. Miller. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1970. Pp. 423. $12.50.) 


From its inception in the 1920’s until its 
demise in the late 1950s, the network of ma- 
chine tractor stations (MTS) played a crucial 
role in Soviet agricultural development. Origi- 
nating as a simple production institution, the 
MTS rapidly acquired additional functions in 
the area of social and political control. One 
Hundred Thousand Tractors offers a compre- 
hensive examination of this important, but little 
studied institution. Professor Miller sets for 
himself the twin tasks of presenting the history 
of an important Soviet institution and using this 
history as a source of data and illustrations to 
examine the interaction of economic, political 
and ideological factors in the formulation and 
conduct of Soviet domestic policy. As a multi- 
purpose organization with administrative and 
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political responsibilities in production and non- 
production areas, the MTS offers a particularly 
useful vantage point for viewing this interplay 
of factors. In addition to this general focus, the 
author selects the following three specific prob- 
lem areas for examination using the case of the 
MTS: “(1) the functions of ideology in the So- 
viet domestic decision-making process, (2) the 
principles and practices of Soviet public ad- 
ministration as applied to agriculture, and (3) 
the development of patterns of Party control 
in the countryside.” 

Roughly, the organization of the book 
follows this topical outline. This procedure re- 
sults in some repetition since the author traces 
the chronological development of the MTS 
within each of the problem areas. After an 
overview of the general development of the 
MTS system, Part I of the book focuses on the 
emergence of the official theory of the MTS 
and its relation to other agricultural institu- 
tions. Since the MTS was not directly fore- 
casted in Marxist agrarian theory, ideological 
formulations developed with the institution of 
the MTS. The author maintains that it was 
largely to justify reliance on non-economic 
means of control in agriculture that elaborate 
ideological underpinnings for the MTS were 
developed. Once articulated, this formulation 
became a mainstay of Soviet agricultural theory 
and tended to exert a conservative influence on 
further development of agricultural policy and 
the evaluation of existing agricultural institu- 
tions. Miller’s treatment of the role of ideology 
in the development of MTS policy constitutes 
one of the most satisfying portions of the book. 
Recognizing the complexity of this role, he 
makes a convincing case for the continuing in- 
fluence of ideology in decision-making, noting 
shifts in the relative importance of the various 
functions over time. 

Part II examines the organization and opera- 
tion of the individual stations and the position 
of the MTS within the system of state agricul- 
tural administration at its different stages of de- 
velopment. Relatedly, Part III details the 
changing patterns of Party involvement in the 
agricultural system and the MTS. In both its 
administrative and political aspects, the history 
of the MTS reflects the Soviet penchant for re- 
organization as a solution to substantive prob- 
lems. The successive re-organization of the 
MTS system followed a roughly cyclical pat- 
tern which was closely related to the major 
phases of Soviet agricultural policy. The author 
identifies two basic modes of organization and 
operation, one which tended to prevail during 
crisis periods such as the collectivization drive 
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and the war period, and another whic: 
emerged during relatively “normal” times. U:- 
der the crisis mode, the MTS was given i. 
creased responsibility for agricultural produc- 
tion and its position was enhanced vis a v's 
other agencies of the state agricultural bureat - 
cracy. Such periods were generally followed Cy 
a return to a more decentralized mode of ope: - 
ation in which some of the MTS functions werz 
re-allocated to other administrative agencies. +: 
similar pattern is observed in the involvemer‘ 
of the Party in agriculture. In crisis periods, 
Party personnel attached to the MTS abar- 
doned indirect leadership in favor of direct in- 
volvement in agricultural production. Add:- 
tionally, the Party organization in the MTS wa: 
strengthened at the expense of the regula- 
raikom organization and the MTS assumec 
more importance as a center for political activ- 
ity and control. 

The next sections of the book are devoted tc 
an examination of the events leading to the liq- 
uidation of the MTS system and to a brie! 
look at developments in Soviet agricultural pol- 
icy in the post-MTS period. Ultimately, the de- 
cision to abolish the MTS was closely related tc 
a shifting emphasis in values among the top po- 
litical leadership. Throughout its history, the 
MTS was plagued by performance problems 
which the cycles of re-organization did little to 
solve. Under Stalin, this was apparently an ac- 
ceptable cost for maintaining political and so- 
cial contro] in the village. For Khrushchev, the 
goals of economic abundance and efficiency 
Clearly superceded the pursuit of control of the 
village as an end in itself. The MTS was one of 
the major victims of the drive for increasing ag- 
ricultural efficiency. 

As a history of an institution, this book is 
clearly an important contribution to Soviet 
scholarship. As a study of domestic decision- 
making, it leaves something to be desired. 
While the author presents a wealth of informa- 
tion and many important insights into the agri- 
cultural policy-making process, if judged by so- 
cial scientific desiderata, his work suffers on sev- 
eral counts. The treatment of the interplay of 
factors affecting the policy-making proccss re- 
mains largely descriptive and theoretically un- 
informed. Only passing reference is made to so- 
cial scientific literature which is relevant to his 
specific problem areas. 

In his conclusions, the author does attempt 
to construct what he terms a “loose paradigm” 
to aid in understanding domestic decision-mak- 
ing in the Soviet Union and to suggest possible 
comparisons to other decision-making systems. 
Based on his investigation of the MTS, Miller 
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argues that the following factors play a major 
part in policy formulation and implemention: 
(1) ideology, (2) high-level political infighting, 
(3) personal style of leadership, and (4) situa- 
tional factors. The first three of these factors are 
labeled as intervening variables while the last is 
“the closest thing to an independent variable in 
the Soviet policy process.” Unfortunately, no 
definitions of these variables are provided, nor is 
Miller concerned with how they are to be sys- 
tematicaily measured. But more important, no 
attempt is made to specify how these variables 
are related to one another. While there is little 
question that these factors are important influ- 
ences on policy-making, the significant question 
is how these factors interact, under what condi- 
tions, and with what outcome. Until the para- 
digm is tightened up enough to provide assis- 
tance in answering this question, it is of limited 
utility. 

While there are problems with this book, the 
author has at least made an effort to construct 
and use the type of framework for analysis that 
has proved useful to students of comparative 
politics. It is encouraging to see that some 
scholars are taking seriously the call to inte- 
grate studies of Soviet politics into the main- 
stream of comparative political studies. Given 
the ambitious scope of the goals stated by the 
author, it is not surprising that he is only par- 
tially successful in realizing them. Despite its 
limitations, this book will be essential to indi- 
viduals interested in Soviet agriculture and will 
be interesting to scholars with a wide range of 
other interests. 

ANNA ELIZABETH POWELL 
Michigan State University 


John Stuart Mill. By Alan Ryan. (New York: 

Random House, 1970. Pp. 268. $6.95.) 

A revival of interest in J. S. Mill is shown by 
the long term project of the Toronto Press to 
publish his complete works, by numerous re- 
cent articles, by the ambitious intellectual his- 
tory of liberal political thought, Human Nature 
and History, by R. D. Cumming, and now by 
Mr. Ryan’s provocative short study. Not long 
ago most political theorists found it possible to 
dismiss Mill after dutiful sketches of his revi- 
sion of Benthamism, his defense of liberty, his 
warning against simple majoritarianism, and his 
ideas about representative government. His 
general philosophy they were inclined to leave to 
the more specialized philosophers and the views 
of the philosophers were, on the whole, either 
condescending or highly critical of Mills 
methodological system. In the light of recent 
emphasis among political scientists upon 
methodological precision, a new analysis of the 
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problems involved in Mill’s general philosophy 
is a particularly welcome service to political 
theorists as well as to logicians. 

It is well known that Mill hoped to establish 
a science of social study that would rank in 
prestige with the physical sciences and to incor- 
porate psychology and ethics into a single sys- 
tem with the rest. His alleged failure to do so 
has been treated with contempt by some—Pop- 
per and G. E. Moore, for example—and benev- 
olent tolerance by others—Cumming and 
Ryan. Ryan maintains that, in spite of serious 
lacunae, Mill had a consistent general theory 
which has been misunderstood and distorted by 
his critics—Anschutz and Popper, for example. 
Ryan sets out to explain exactly what that the- 
ory was, not primarily to criticize it; but, before 

e goes far, he is deep in criticism as well as 
explication. 

The goal of Mills philosophy, which Ryan 
calls “inductivism,” was, he explains, to estab- 
lish “a correct theory of scientific explanation, 
human action, and social science in order to 
provide the basis of a rational ethics.” The 
route to that goal was through induction, that 


_is, as Mill often repeated, “the operation of dis- 


covering and proving general propositions.” 
“For a general truth is but an aggregate of par- 
ticular truths; a comprehensive expression, by 
which an indefinite number of individual facts 
are affirmed or denied at once.” The operation 
involves, not merely a matter of naming or re- 
cording, but also a process of inference. Ryan 
accepts Mill’s claim that he was a thoroughgo- 
ing empiricist in his insistence that scientific ex- 
planation must be built from particular empiri- 
cal facts and this, he points out, involved a re- 
ductionist atomistic drive. But, denying that 
Mill could properly be labelled a deductionist, 
he finds him to be a rationalist in his admira- 
tion of system and in his emphasis upon deduc- 
tive relations among the laws of explanatory 
systems. 

It is clear that Mill’s object was not merely 
to create a science of society as part of his gen- 
eral philosophy and to refute the claims of the 
intuitionists, but also to contribute thereby to 
the rational development of society by rational 
social policies. The problems raised by his at- 
tempt to fit social science and morality into his 
general system occupy a large part of Ryan’s 
book. Ryan’s thesis is that “Mill’s conception of 
what it is to be rational, holds together his ac- 
count of the philosophy of science, the philoso- 
phy of the social sciences, and his justification 
of utilitarian ethics.” But he finds serious flaws 
in some of Mill’s central arguments. 

Running through much of Mill’s discussion 
of correct methodology was the conflict be- 
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tween his determination to find unalterable nat- 
ural laws of social change and his concern to 
direct social change—of how to preserve hu- 
man freedom of choice and moral responsibil- 
ity in a deterministic universe. Mill argued that, 
whereas men’s actions are determined, they are 
determined by his character and, contrary to 
Robert Owen, that one is capable of making his 
own character. Thus the demands of science 
and of freedom of choice and moral responsi- 
bility were reconciled. Quite aside from the 
philosophical debate over determinism, Ryan 
finds Mill’s case a weak one and the weakness 
he traces to Mills logical atomism when ap- 
plied to individual psychology and to sociology. 
Mill explained further that morality, though 
heavily dependent upon the science of human 
nature, is an art rather than a science. Evalua- 
tive judgments should be construed as rules or 
precepts deduced from ultimate principles, not 
as factual statements. Although ultimate princi- 
ples in morality cannot be proved, rational ar- 
guments for the utilitarian principle can be pro- 
duced without moving outside the limits of em- 
piricism and Mill was prepared to produce 
them. Denying that Mill was guilty of the natu- 
ralistic fallacy, Ryan finds his view of rational- 
ity in ethics “plausible and attractive” but in- 
correct. Mill, says Ryan, was not in fact dealing 
here with an empirical problem but appealing 
to logical reasoning. 

The general problem of Mill’s defense of 
utilitarian ethics appears sharply in Mill’s con- 
sideration of justice which Ryan maintains is “a 
principal independent of and in some ways 
opposed to that of maximizing general hap- 
piness.” Mill’s failure to resolve the problem 
of conflicts between justice and utility Ryan 
relates to the atomism of Mill’s philosophy and 
ultimately to his false analogy between “the 
logical structure of the natural sciences and the 
art of morality.” 

Ryan’s last chapter correcting misinterpreta- 
tion of the essay On Liberty by Lord Devlin 
and numerous predecessors should no longer be 
necessary. There Ryan properly explains that 
Mill’s concern was not about the enforcement 
of morals and the limits of political action but 
about the curtailment of individual liberty, 
whether by law or opinion and that, aside from 
compulsion where unwarranted, Mill was quite 
willing to advocate other means of deterrence, 
such as persuasion, advice, warning of the con- 
sequences of actions. Ryan states Mill’s posi- 
tion very well; but an attentive reader of the 
essay should have gotten the point indepen- 
dently, whether Lord Devlin did or not. 

Although much that appears in the book is 
familiar, Ryan’s emphasis upon Mill’s basic 
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consistency makes the total picture thy. 
emerges refreshingly suggestive and stimula: 
ing. The book may not greatly interest thort 
who, saying they have no system, are, in Mill's 
words, “almost always in the grip of unexan:- 
ined prejudices.” But the careful and lively 
analysis should force more serious conside. 
ation of Mill upon those political theorists wh< 
are accustomed to dismiss him too readily o2 
grounds of his methodology. It would perhap: 
have made the book more immediately relevar ‘ 
for political scientists, had Ryan pointed o: 
specifically the bearing of his analysis upo 
contemporary problems of methodology in po:- 
itics, as in passing he sometimes does. But tha: 
was not his purpose and he has accomplished 
admirably what he set out to do. 
Jonn D. Lewis 

Oberlin College 


French Socialists in Search of a Role, 1956-- 
1967, By Harvey G. Simmons. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1969. Pp. 313 
$9.75.) 


There is a fundamental axiom in the tradi. 
tional folklore of French political life whick 
holds that parties are born on the Left and die 
on the Right. In many ways, the rise and de- 
cline of the French Socialist Party (SFIO-Sec- 
tion Francaise de [Internationale Ouvrière) 
bears witness to this traditional image. Writing 
in 1932, Emmanuel Berl in his La Politique 
et les partis had listed the SFIO under the sec- 
tion dealing with “revolutionary parties.” How- 
ever, after a disruptive two decade interlude of 
war, occupation, resistence, civil disorder, con- 
Stitutional changes and socio-political recon- 
struction, the SFIO lost its revolutionary élan, 
and slipped into political stagnation and con- 
servatism. The SFIO, as well as the non-Com- 
munist Left in general, had failed to offer 
France either fresh imaginative leadership or a 
viable alternative program of government suit- 
able to the needs of newly emergent socio-politi- 
cal forces not mortgaged to past battles or ide- 
ologies. To many Frenchmen, the Socialists 
seemed hopelessly out of date in a time of rapid 
change and political innovation. 

The French Socialist dilemma extends back 
well beyond. the postwar years considered by 
Mr. Simmons. Born in 1905 as the result of a 
marriage between two disparate currents of the 
French Left—the liberal humanitarianism of 
Jean Jaures and the Marxist socialism of Jules 
Guesde—the formation of a united Socialist 
Party constituted an important benchmark in 
the political history of modern France. In ideo- 
logical terms, it represented the triumph of sci- 
entific socialism over the more traditional uto- 
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pian schemes of Saint-Simon and others. In a 
functional sense, it also fulfilled an aggregative 
need in arresting—temporarily at least-——the 
characteristic propensity of the French Left to- 
ward fragmentation and division. 

The initial union had been an extremely frag- 
ile one, and was never fully consummated on 
the ideological plane. In reality, the two strands 
of political thought remained in a tenuous equi- 
librium as separate ideological domains within 
the institutional confines of a single party orga- 
nization. The persistence of these ideological 
factions nourished centrifugal tendencies in the 
face of political impasse, and had the effect of 
imparting a schizophrenic posture to the 
French Socialist Party with respect to major po- 
litical, social and economic issues. The result 
was political ambivalence. 

The success of the Bolsheviks in Russia and 
the subsequent hiving off of the French Com- 
munist faction in 1920, left the intransigent So- 
cialists at a severe doctrinal and organizational 
disadvantage. With the Communists success- 
fully coopting the revolutionary heritage and 
ideals of the French Left, the Socialists almost 
by default found themselves committed to the 
peaceful and legal transformation of existing 
capitalist society. Faced with a doctrinal crisis 
of identity and lacking legitimacy as the true 
voice of the French Left, the Socialists have 
floundered ever since in the ideological vacuum 
of “reformism.” 

Mr. Simmons joins the Socialist odyssey in 
search of a role with the year 1956, and the 
coming to power in France of a Socialist-led 
government. Similar to the ill fated Popular 
Front of twenty years before, the coming to 
power of a Left government occurred at a most 
unpropitious moment. It seems almost ironic 
that each time the French Left has approached 
political success, in either the parliamentary or 
electoral arenas, the sheer complexity of do- 
mestic or international problems operated to 
paralyze and frustrate the Left’s freedom of ac- 
tion. In virtually every case, ideology and prin- 
ciples were forced to give way to political real- 
ity and expediency, which in turn further exac- 
erbated intraparty differences. 

In chronological fashion, Simmons proceeds 
to examine the pattern of Socialist promise and 
response in selected issue areas, their parliamen- 
tary and electoral performance, and the inter- 
active effects of these experiences on the orga- 
nizational structure and intraparty life of the 
SFIO, In this respect, Simmons has produced 
an extremely lucid and readable overview of 
the French Socialists’ dilemma. 

There are, however, several disappointing as- 
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pects to this work which limit its utility in ex- 
plaining the contemporary political dynamics 
of the SFIO. First, other than a vague notion of 
“role-searching,” there is little in the way of a 
unifying analytical framework which might 
have linked the behavioral and policy variables 
under consideration to other levels of French 
political life. The Socialist dilemma is merely 
one segment of the dialectical struggle for Left- 
wing unity in France. Yet the issue of Left- 
wing unity itself, especially under the Fifth Re- 
public, cannot be treated independently of the 
dynamics of the French party system in gen- 
eral, and the structure and functioning of the 
party subsystem within the larger polity. Recent 
pressures for a simplified party system in 
France which impinged directly upon the be- 
havior of the SFIO and other Left groups did 
not occur in a vacuum, but were largely an out- 
growth of changes in the wider socio-political 
environment. We are left with no integrating 
analytical vehicle that would enable us to piece 
together all of these complex interrelationships. 

Second, by focusing almost exclusively on 
the level of party elite, Simmons does not fully 
elucidate the nature and importance of elite- 
mass linkages in France and their relation to 
the behavior of the SFIO. Party politics in 
France cannot be understood solely as an elite 
phenomenon. In many ways, the elites are 
forced to operate within a circumscribed set of 
electoral and institutional parameters. Electoral 
behavior is discussed largely in the form of 
passing commentary, despite the fact that one 
important aspect of the SFIO dilemma has 
been the changing nature of the French elector- 
ate and the emergence of new sociopolitical 
forces. The tables in the Appendices (pp. 
270-75) listing the characteristics of the 
French voting population by partisan prefer- 
ence in 1956, 1958 and 1962 merely whet one’s 
appetite for a more thorough analysis of their 
relevance to the contemporary predicament of 
the SFIO. 

Superficially, with respect to elite styles and 
programmatic posture, the difficulties facing the 
French Socialist Party appear to be symbolic of 
those facing all European Socialist parties. 
However, there are important cross-polity vari- 
ations in party behavior which can only be ex- 
plained through a more rigorous intrasystemic 
analysis which would interrelate several levels 
of data within each polity. For example, Vitto- 
rio Capecchi and his associates in Z Compor- 
tamento Elettorale in Italia (1968) have ob- 
served that, contrary to France, the Italian So- 
cialist Left has been positively influenced by 
the development of a modern industrial society. 
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The Italian Socialists have been able to attract 
electorally the more dynamic stratum of the 
newly emergent societal forces. In the case of 
France, a simple examination of the geographi- 
cal spread of the SFIO indicates that it has 
gradually receded from the more dynamic ur- 
ban/industrial centers of the less developed, 
sparsely populated regions. Having lost the sup- 
port of the majority of the French working 
classes, it has attracted the support of marginal 
groups largely interested in the defence of the 
Status quo. 

Finally, there is the question of data. While 
one valuable asset to Mr. Simmons’ work is his 
extensive coverage of the internal files and doc- 
uments of the SFIO, selected interviews with 
French political elites appear to have been un- 
structured and only occasionally cited through- 
out the text. We are left with no comparable or 
equivalent instrument for assessing patterns of 
elite perceptions in a variety of political do- 
mains, and thus forced to draw our own infer- 
ences from their public utterances. A more sys- 
tematic interview structure would have greatly 
improved our understanding of the perceived 
salient dimensions of the French political uni- 
verse on the part of the party elites, and their 
relationship to role options open to the SFIO. 

The tables listed in the appendices provide 
an interesting, but limited, profile of the SFIO 
elite in terms of background variables and ca- 
reer experiences. A more fruitful approach 
would have been to construct a series of tables 


based upon cross-tabulations of these variables, 


and then to integrate the results directly into 
the text. 

These shortcomings in data and analysis do 
not detract seriously from the positive qualities 
of Simmons’ overall effort. They merely reflect 
the criticisms of one who has studied French 
political dynamics from another vantage point. 
We are only now beginning to see the accumu- 
lation of a body of sophisticated and analyt- 
ically rigorous literature in English on the na- 
ture of party life in France. I would consider 
Mr. Simmons’ work as a positive contribution 
to this effort. 

VINCENT E. MCHALE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Organizational Change: The Political Economy 
of the YMCA. By Mayer N. Zald. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1970. Pp. 
260. $11.50.) 

Most studies of organizational change have 
been set in a psychological-sociological frame- 
work and have focused attention on the indi- 
vidual as the unit of analysis ignoring the larger 
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unit of the organization. For example, psycho- 
logical studies of organizational change havr. 
investigated the relationships between staff arc 
management, morale and productivity, persor- 
ality structures and leadership traits, incentives 
and satisfaction and so forth through a maze e! 
dyads of dependent and independent variables. 
When these studies use technological change <“ 
an independent variable, they generally igno:: 
changes in larger organizational structure an: 
focus on micro-system components. This sar = 
criticism can be brought against the industria - 
sociological approach to the study of organiz: - 
tional change. For instance the investigations c“ 
Barnard, Gouldner, and Blau, to mention on: 
three, have narrowly focused on internal struc- 
tures providing scant attention to external an : 
environmental pressures for total structurii 
change. In brief, both psychological and socic- 
logical analyses (as well as historical studies} 
of organizational change are inappropriate fc: 
the analysis of the organization as a collectiv.: 
identity with systemic properties. 

After reviewing these and other shortcom - 
ings of the psychological and sociological ap- 
proaches to understanding the organization a.; 
an entity, Mayer Zald, in Organizationa’ 
Change: The Political Economy of the YMCA 
chooses to develop a general and comparativ 
framework of the political economy of an orga. 
nization as a tool for the comparative study oi 
change. The framework is the product of an in- 
ductive analysis of the YMCA as an interna. 
tional organization and the Chicago Associa- 
tion as a part of it. The intellectual foundations 
of the framework are derived largely from re- 
cent advances in political science and economic 
theory. The concepts of the polity are drawn 
from the so-called structural-functionalists and 
general systems analysts in political science. 
The critical economic concepts are in the spirit 
of recent exchange theories as developed by 
Buchanan and Tullock, Curry and Wade, Dahl 
and Lindblom, William Mitchell, and Louis 
Pondy. 

In addition to the overriding organizational 
ethos, the direction, scope and acceptance of 
organizational change can be explained in 
terms of the interrelationships of four eco- 
nomic structures and five political structures of 
the organization. Analyzing the economy of the 
YMCA, Zald asserts that the structures and re- 
sulting processes involving the differentiation of 
labor, technologies, incentive systems and the 
mechanisms for the internal allocation of re- 
sources and costs available to the organization, 
are predictive of the level of change and level 
of conflict caused by change. This economy, he 
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finds, is directly interrelated to the organiza- 
tion’s polity, especially as its constitution, its 
demand aggregation processes, its power struc- 
ture and internal alliances constrain and limit 
change. 

The product of this investigation of the 
YMCA is a hypothetical-deductive model that 
produces a series of interlinking or axiomatic 
hypotheses for future comparative analysis, 
The hypotheses may be logically ordered by 
those relating the organizational economy to 
internal and external change and those relating 
the organizational polity to internal and exter- 
nal change. Only a sampling from the wealth of 
propositions generated by the study is presented 
here: 

Propositions relating the organization’s 
economy to organizational change: 


1. When an organization uses several types of in- 
centives (solidarity, material, and purposive) to 
attract and hold member commitment, the 
amount and balance (sic) of incentives offered 
for each organizational segment and each mem- 
ber’s relative gratification or deprivation contri- 
butes to the conflict level for that segment. 

2. A large scale organization offering material in- 
centives (salaries and security competitive with 
the external market) has a greater hold over its 
members than an organization based on solidar- 
ity and purposive incentives. 

3. Material incentives submerge conflict because in- 
dividuals are exchanging compliance for money 
and fringe benefits. 

4. Organizations having different incentive bases 
also create a differential set of “comparison 
levels for alternatives” for their members. 


The polity of the organization relates to or- 
ganizational change in the following ways: 
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1. The same issues may differentially threaten an 
organization’s constituting principles. 

2. The lack of exclusiveness of membership (a con- 
stitutional constraint) permits organizations to 
expand client services and products. 

3. Demands for change develop within specific or- 
ganizational sectors and not necessarily with or- 
ganizational elites. 

4, The politics of scarcity almost always involves a 
zero-sum game in which one person’s or group’s 
gain is another’s loss. 

5. The politics of abundance resembles non-zero- 
sum games where cooperative strategies rule. 


Again, these are but a sampling, and an inad- 
equate one at that, to reflect the value of Zald’s 
theoretical model. 

No single review or single set of superlatives 
can do justice to Zald’s Organizational Change: 
The Political Economy of the YMCA; nor can 
they do justice to its contribution to research 
and teaching in the fields of organizational be- 
havior and comparative politics. The book is a 
requisite for all academic courses in these two 
fields as well as courses in general systems anal- 
ysis. The book’s contribution to political sci- 
ence must rank with that made by March and 
Simon, Almond and Coleman, Dahl and Lind- 
blom, Lasswell and Kaplan, Daniel Lerner, Lu- 
cian Pye, to name only a few of the outstand- 
ing contributors to our profession. However, 
Zald stands on his own. This reviewer has been 
a long time admirer of his early works on wel- 
fare organizations, organizational decentrali- 
zation, and professionalism, It is clear that Or- 
ganizational Change is the result of a long and 
disciplined process of intellectual development. 

Ray E. JOHNSTON 
Wayne State University 
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Of Laws in General. By Jeremy Bentham, Edited 
by H. L. A. Hart. (London: The Athlone Press, 
1970. Pp. 342. $-—~.) 

There may seem scant justification in reviewing 

a work completed in 1782. However, a brief look 


at its publishing history indicates that we are deal- 
ing, as it happens, with virtually a new work. Jer- 
emy Bentham left this work in substantially com- 
plete but unpublished form at his death. It re- 
mained in manuscript, along with the other Ben- 
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tham papers at University College, London, until 
1939. At that time, Charles Warren Everett un- 
earthed it and his edition of the work, the first 
publication, appeared in 1945 as The Limits of 
Jurisprudence Defined, It now emerges once more 
as Of Laws in General, distinguished in its sec- 
ond incarnation by the editorial hand of the most 
eminent contemporary jurisprudential scholar, 
H. L. A. Hart. 

The work itself turns out to be a curious amal- 
gam of daring, innovative suggestions and sterile, 
endlessly multiplied typologies. In his efforts to 
grasp the complete character of legislation, Ben- 
tham spun out extraordinarily complex classifica- 
tory schemes. While they produce the appearance 
of logical completeness, in the end the excessive 
division and subdivision of the subject matter only 
increases the complexity of the problem without 
offering anything by way of explanation. 
Bentham’s aim was to provide an understanding of 
the contents of systems of legal rules, in order 
finally to grasp the relationship between civil and 
penal law. For all the flashes of insight, there is 
finally an aridity to his approach through typolo- 
gizing, and it is well to recognize that in this re- 
gard contemporary social science was neither the 
first nor the worst offender. 

What then commends such a work to us after 
one-hundred and eighty-eight years? First, there is 
a sensitivity to language as a determinant in hu- 
man behavior, which only now is beginning to re- 
appear. With all of the subsequent effort, including 
notably Hart’s own, a full understanding of the 
link between language and action still lies ahead of 
us. Second, Bentham perceived the artificiality of 
the distinction so commonly made between “civil” 
and “criminal” (what he called “penal”), so long 
as one begins from a coercive base. The premise 
may be questioned but once accepted the union of 
civil and penal follows. Political scientists, so often 
concerned with criminal justice but so little inter- 
ested private law, would do well to meditate on 
Bentham. Finally, Bentham cannot resist yet an- 
other attack on legal fictions. His attack must be 
read in the context of his commitment to law re- 
form, yet even outside that framework it is well to 
be reminded of the psychological hold that con- 
cepts exert once we have granted some “objective” 
reality to them. Many of those to which Bentham 
gives special attention—including “power,” “obli- 
gation,” and “liberty”—are hardly less reified to- 
day than they were when he wrote. 

A word remains to be said concerning Professor 
Hart's contribution, and it must, unfortunately, be 
& negative one. The copious editorial notes deal ex- 
clusively with the ordering of the text and the clar- 
ification of points which might have been clear to 
Bentham’s intended audience but are obscure to- 
day. I have no desire to minimize the labor in- 
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volved either in these annotations or in Profe:s7 
Hart’s grapplings with the original manuscrip! :. 
self. We can with reasonable confidence assi © 
that his text conforms with Bentham’s intentior: 
to the extent that they can now be known. Wi. 
we might have expecied in addition, however, ‘s : 
special kind of insight into the meaning and sigri^- 
cance of the work. That is a contribution that tr- 
scends questions of the ordering of paragraphs arr 
that Hart is pre-eminantly qualified to make, V. iy 
he chose not to provide such an interpretive gics». 
and construed his editorial mandate in the narre v. - 
est of terms, goes unexplained; whatever the exp:c- 
nation, the omission is to be regretted—MICHA: . 
BARKUN, Syracuse University 


The Sociology of Organizations: Basic Studis. 
Edited by Oscar Grusky and George A. Miller. 
(New York: The Free Press, 1970. Pp. 557 
$11.95.) 


Any collection of reprints (only two selectioi: 
were prepared especially for this volume) from s5 
major body of literature which bears the subtit-c 
“Basic Studies” is an exercise in editorial courag:. 
Oscar Grusky and George Miller have acquities 
themselves well in this particular combat. They 
have crafted a volume of selections from the liter: - 
ture on organizations which reflects the develoy - 
ment of important conceptualization and suggest: 
the state-of-the-art of empirical inquiry in thi: 
field. 

The volume is organized into five parts whic!: 
comprehend theory, method, a series of substantivi: 
topics, and several examples of cross-national re. 
search. Part One, “Classical Theoretical Perspec 
tives,” is intended to introduce the reader to thi 
work of a group of scholars who the editors iden- 
tify as “classical theorists” of the sociology of or. 
ganizations. Predictably, this section opens with 
several key extracts from the writings of Ma) 
Weber on bureaucracy. The section also includes 
excerpts from important works by Michels, Freder- 
ick W. Taylor, Roethlisberger and Dickson, Bar- 
nard, and Parsons. Part Two, “Current Theoretical! 
Perspectives,” consists of five selections represent- 
ing different perspectives or types of theory which 
enjoy some acceptance among contemporary stu- 
dents of organizational sociology (functional, deci- 
sion-making, compliance, exchange, and open-sys- 
tems theory). Part Three, “Methods of Study,” is 
an effort to sample a range of techniques used to 
study organizations by drawing upon research se- 
lections which illustrate these techniques. The 
methods or issues of technique treated in this sec- 
tion are: participant observation, generalization 
from single cases, comparative research within a 
single culture, experimental technique, and cross- 
cultural research. Part Four, “Selected Substantive 
Problems,” consumes over half of the pages in the 
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book. Selections are organized around six problems 
of organizational research (organizational goals, 
formal structure, organizational control, informal 
adaptations, succession and mobility, and profes- 
sionalization and commitment) which were chosen 
on the basis of two criteria: the implications of the 
problems for the behavior of all organizations and 
familiarity of the editors with the research litera- 
ture in these problem areas. The editors attempted 
to draw their selections from recent studies—they 
range from 1954 to 1968, although the majority 
were published in the mid-1960s—and to reflect a 
shift from problems concerning structure to those 
involving social process. Part Five, “Organizations 
in Other Industrial Societies,” endeavors to demon- 
strate the application of the comparative approach 
to crossnational research by presenting studies of 
organizations in the Soviet Union, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and Japan. 
The editors intended to emphasize “the importance 
of cultural differences for organizational structure 
and functioning” (p. 527) by selecting studies of 
highly industrialized nations. They point out in 
their introductory comments in Part Five that 
cross-cultural analysis, like comparative research 
on organizations in single societies, serves to con- 
tribute to the quest for universal propositions. 

The selections in the volume are generally of 
high quality. But Grusky and Miller could have 
done several things to improve the book which 
would have distinguished it from the other quality 
readers presently found on the market. First, they 
assert in the Preface a commitment to present a 
“uniquely sociological orientation” in the volume. 
Yet one does not find any attempt by the editors to 
conceptualize this unique orientation for the 
reader. Instead, the reader is forced to rely on his 
own crude content analysis of the selections in- 
cluded by Grusky and Miller in order to infer 
what the editors mean by a “uniquely sociological 
orientation.” The results of my own content analy- 
sis suggest that the editors are unable to provide a 
uniquely sociological orientation. The selections by 
March and Simon, Brewer, and Day and Hamblin, 
among others in the volume, are clearly social-psy- 
chological in their orientation. To include an ex- 
cerpt by March and Simon, for example, is clearly 
justifiable because of the contribution of their book 
Organizations to theorizing about complex orga- 
nizations. But their orientation is not sociological 
and cannot be made so even if one wishes to as- 
sume the expedient that “sociology is what sociolo- 
gists do!” (No one has ever accused Herbert Si- 
mon of being a sociologist.) My disappointment 
with the failure of the editors to deliver on their 
promised orientation was further increased by their 
glaring omission of the theoretical work of James 
D. Thompson. Thompson comes closer to a socio- 
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logical orientation than any organization theorist I 
could name. His focus is on the whole organiza- 
tion; he minimizes psychological and social-psy- 
chological factors and emphasizes the patterned in- 
teractions among organizational roles and among 
groups as well as the exchange patterns between 
organization and environment. Yet Grusky and 
Miller did not choose to draw upon his contribu- 
tions to the sociology of organizations. 

A second criticism of the volume is its exclusion 
of studies of interorganizational behavior. This 
area is on the leading edge of inquiry about orga- 
nizations and the more important contributions 
there have come from sociologists. But the editors 
chose to ignore this emerging facet of organization 
theory with no justification. They state somewhat - 
glibly that “sociologists may very well fault us for 
failing to stress such important problem-areas. ...” 
(p. x) This is a surprising gap in a collection of 
“basic” studies. Third, the volume would have been 
improved by a comprehensive bibliography. A vol- 
ume of basic studies can only sample the quality 
literature of a field. A selected bibliography of ad- 
ditional sources pertaining to each section of the 
volume would have been an aid to students. This is 
especially important due to the rather limited in- 
troductions which the editors provide at the begin- 
ning of each of the five sections of the book. A 
bibliography would give students a more firm basis 
for locating the selections used in the volume in 
the larger body of literature on organizations. 

This is a good collection in spite, of these weak 
areas. Most of the major works in organization 
theory have been sampled and the editors’ policy 
of reprinting long, unified excerpts from these 
works will certainly benefit student learning. Stu- 
dents of Political Science and Public Administra- 
tion will find much of interest in the sections on 


theoretical perspectives and method together with 


the excerpts from Lipset, et. al.; Peabody, Little, 
Goffman, Grusky, Bendix, and Crozier.— PHILIP 5. 
KRONENBERG, Indiana University 


Moral Principles in Political Philosophy. By Felix 
E. Oppenheim, (New York: Random House, 
225 pages, $2.25.) 

This book does not suffer from a lack of focus 
or direction. Felix Oppenheim is a philosopher 
schooled in the tradition of the logical positivist 
approach to ethics, and wishes to apply the tools of 
analytic philosophy to a basic problem of political 
philosophy——the possibility of demonstrating that 
moral principles are “true” or “objective.” Oppen- 
heim is not particularly concerned with what the 
philosophers “really meant,” but with the adequacy 
of their philosophical assumptions. In the course of 
a whirlwind tour through the works of more than 
twenty political philosophers in what Stanley Hoff- 
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man might call a “wrecking operation,” Oppen- 
heim argues that most of them make an important 
philosophical mistake in assuming that it is possi- 
ble to show that moral principles are true. The 
general approach of this book is quite refreshing. 
It is all too rare that political philosophies are ex- 
amined from such a systematic, rigorous, and ana- 
lytical perspective. 

The structure of the argument is clear and tight. 
Oppenheim distinguishes political ethics, which is 
concerned with providing moral principles or poli- 
tics, from political philosophy, which is concerned 
only with the philosophical status of those moral 
principles. In Oppenheim’s terminology, political 
ethics is to political philosophy what ethics is to 
metaethics. This, then, is clearly a work in political 
philosophy. Oppenheim then states that there are 
only two philosophical positions that one can 
adopt with regard to moral principles in politics: 
value-cognitivism and value-noncognitivism. Value- 
cognitivism asserts that moral principles can be 
“known,” that they are in some sense “objective,” 
that they can be either true or false. Value-noncog- 
nitivism asserts that moral principles are only sub- 
jective expressions, that they do not assert any- 
thing, that they cannot be either true or false. 
Throughout most of the book Oppenheim exam- 
ines cognitivist philosophies from a noncognitivist 
perspective. Cognitivists are further classified as 
being either “intuitionists” (moral principles are 
known to be true through intuition or reason) or 
“naturalists” (the truth of moral principles can be 
empirically demonstrated). This part of the book 
demonstrates two points: that it is possible to ar- 
rive at quite different moral principles from identi- 
cal metaethical assumptions, and that both natural- 
ists and intuitionists commit a philosophical mis- 
take. The final chapter is designed to elucidate 
what Oppenheim takes to be the philosophically 
correct position of value-noncognitivism and de- 
fends it against some common criticisms. The ar- 
gument is always clear and never loses sight of its 
principal concern. 

Yet the argument is disappointing because it 
begs the crucial question. Early in the book, Op- 
penheim says that he is interested in “whether and 
how ethical principles can be justified . . .” (p. 8). 
The problem of justification which at this point is 
stated in rather open terms is soon restated more 
specifically: “Is the adoption of any given moral 
principle an expression of subjective commitment, 
or can such principles, or their denial, be shown to 
be objectively true... ?” (pp. 18-19). This ques- 
tion which serves as the framework of the entire 
argument automatically precludes any other under- 
standing of the philosophical status of moral prin- 
ciples. Why is it not possible that moral principles 
have a completely different status from the two in- 
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terpretations suggested? Oppenheim does not cor - 
sider that matter because the very question whic : 
serves as the framework of the argument assumes 
the noncognitivist position to be true. Noncognitiy - 
ists would assert that moral statements “do nc: 
have the function of conveying information abot: 
matters of fact; they serve a different purpose, 
namely that of expressing valuational and norma- 
tive attitudes” (p. 24). Noncognitivism assume- 
that if a statement cannot be empirically testec 
(and if it is not analytic or tautological), then i 
must be a subjective expression. But the crucia 
point is that this is a philosophical position whic 
requires a philosophical justification. And Oppen- 
heim just does not provide that justification. 1f we 
accept Oppenheim’s dichotomy as circumscribing 
the entire problem we are forced to agree with his 
conclusion that noncognitivism is the more satis- 
factory position. But there is no reason to accept 
his framework as conclusive. There is no reason to 
accept Oppenheim’s assertion that if cognitivism is 
false (with which I agree) “then its denial, non- 
cognitivism must be true” (p. 167). By assuming 
that noncognitivist position from the beginning, Op- 
penheim has begged the most crucial question. I 
would argue that the dichotomy which he presents 
neither obviously nor self-evidently exhausts the 
perspectives that could be adopted. 

Oppenheim’s inability to allow for any other 
perspective is evidenced most clearly in his analysis 
of H. L. A. Harts The Concept of Law. It is 
Hart’s concern to demonstrate that if we accept 
certain assumptions about human behavior, it is 
possible to show that “given survival as an aim, 
law and morals should include a specific content” 
(Concept of Law, p. 189). Hart does not argue 
that we must accept these moral principles as “ob- 
jectively true,” he does not commit the “naturalis- 
tic fallacy,” and he does not try to derive an 
“ought” from an “is.” Rather, Hart attempts to 
show that the entire structure of moral thought 
and language makes no sense without certain mo- 
ral principles, without “the minimum content of 
natural law.” The soundness of Hart’s position is 
not at issue. What is at issue is Oppenheim’s iater- 
pretation. Since Oppenheim acknowledges that 
Hart is a competent philosopher, I would think 
that he should assume that Hart would not lightly 
commit a basic philosophical mistake, that he would 
not assert that “a norm can in some way be de- 
rived from a fact,” without elaborate justification 
(p. 106). I would think that Oppenheim would as- 
sume that if Hart seems to commit a mistake, 
perhaps he is misreading Hart’s intention. But that 
is precisely what Oppenheim does not do. Oppen- 
heim argues that Hart, along with many others, 
falls into the “naturalistic” trap. The adoption of 
his dichotomy blinds Oppenheim (and anyone else, 
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I assume) to other philosophical approaches to the 
problems of moral philosophy. 

The logical positivist critique of moral philoso- 
phy has always been closely linked with the behav- 
ioral movement in political science. An entire dis- 
cipline has generally accepted the unobjectionable 
claim that a science of polititics must deal with 
empirically testable statements along with the more 
doubtful claim that moral statements are merely 
subjective expressions. Oppenheim is probably cor- 
rect when he says that “noncognitivism is the as- 
sumption underlying most modern writings dealing 
with empirical political research. It is also the 
dominant view among political theorists” (p. 
166). That is what is most disturbing. Modern phi- 
losophy has not ended with logical positivism, nor 
has metaethics ended with noncognitivism. It 
would be short-sighted and downright stupid to as- 
sume that this basic problem of political philoso- 
phy has been solved and that it needs no further 
attention. If the argument of this book were ac- 
cepted as conclusive it would follow that we could 
all close our eyes when it is imperative that we 
keep them open.—ALAN WERTHEIMER, University 
of Vermont 


Democracy in a Revolutionary Era: The Political 
Order Today. By Harvey Wheeler. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1968, Pp. 224. $5.95.) 


Harvey Wheeler’s thesis is that “The world and 
all its parts are now in the same universe of politi- 
cal conflict. The problem that remains is to dis- 
cover how this world political community can find 
its identity, then concentrate upon its areas of 
agreement, and finally produce its implicit social 
contract.” “The institution of world order is the 
only practical ... political solution to world prob- 
lems.” That proposition, he says, is “demonstrably 
self-evident.” Pope John XXIII’s Pacem in Terris 
provides a viable agenda for discussions of world 
order. The problem is to project “the principles of 
civic order” to a world scale embracing numerous 
political entities. This requires the invention of a 
“new kind of ideological federalism.” 

What about “democracy in a revolutionary era”? 
The era is the period of the disintegration of the 
nation state and the emergence of world order— 
the past several centuries, apparently. Which is a 
bit confusing, since more new nation states have 
emerged in the past thirty years than in the past 
three centuries. But what he means is that the old 
nation states are undergoing a process of internal 
change as they respond and adjust to the challenge 
of “world order.” Presumably the new nation 
states will in time as they develop undergo the 
same process of change. What is revolutionary 
about this era is political change, rapid and pro- 
found, brought about by crisis resulting from in- 
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dustrialization, cultural development, and modern- 
ization. 

Now, “democracy.” Democracy in the modern 
world is inevitable. It is also desirable—that “re- 
quires no argument.” During the “revolutionary 
era” despotism has gradually been replaced by 
middle-class oligarchical rule—rule of the many 
by a few—-which in turn has gradually given way 
to more democratic order. At least democracy has 
furnished the rhetoric of politics, even though au- 
thoritarianism has furnished much of the content. 
Imperialism too has faded away, as despotism has 
been replaced by democracy. 

Democracy has an “inner logic.” “There are 
three basic elements. One is scientific, one orga- 
nizational, and one philosophical.” The scientific 
element is that no alternative to democracy can be 
substantiated. The organizational element is that a 
“freewill democratic system is simply more effi- 
cient for complex, highly integrated operations.” 
The philosophical element is recognition that “all 
members of the society are of equal value and 
must be accorded their rightful role in the political 
process through which collective values are estab- 
lished.” In sum, political development means de- 
mocratization. 

Such is the terrain Harvey Wheeler seeks to 
chart. He ranges widely: from the War of the Ro- 
ses to the Watts Riots, from Pravda to Plato, Aris- 
totle to Marx, Nasser to Machiavelli and back to 
James Madison, President Eisenhower, and De 
Gaulle. The approach is cultural-historical. The 
style is impressionistic and speculative. The tone is 
Toynbee-esque. 

To explicate his thesis Wheeler traverses some 
well-trodden ground: authoritarianism, the origins 
of Liberalism, the problems of bureaucracy, the 
scientific revolution, science and politics, political 
ecology, ideology and class, cultural transforma- 
tion, balance of power, the bipolar world, the mili- 
tary mode, the satellite system. About these and 
other subjects he offers some wise observations and 
provocative generalizations. The book reveals a 
fine mind at work. The author has read widely and 
thoughtfully; he has pondered the ideas which 
have emerged in the growth of civilization in the 
West. This is a most civilized book authored by a 
scholarly thinker. 

It is this quality that gives the book a disturbing 
sense of unreality in a world of human animals. 
Wheeler is every bit a political thinker. But politics 
is not only a realm of thought; it is also an arena 
of practice. Politics is a sophisticated art to prac- 
tice. Political community is a human creation. Po- 
litical relations are tenuous and undulating. Politi- 
cal authority is a rather subtle relationship between 
ruler and ruled. Political order is a never-ending, 
restless, tentative reaffirmation of commitment to 
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the shared values of a community. A political sys- 
tem is a fragile and delicate human creation. A 
democratic political system is the most fragile and 
delicate of all because it depends on the good will, 
public spirit, and self-discipline of the many rather 
than a few. 

Wheeler believes that a democratic system is the 
most precious of human creations and the best 
means of political order. I agree. But in our world 
an act of faith—belief in the desirability of democ- 
racy—is not enough to maintain political order. 
Hitler and Ho Chi Minh had different political val- 
ues, as do the radical militants who dynamite re- 
search facilities, assassinate judges, murder police- 
men with sniper fire, fire-bomb classrooms, kill 
kidnapped diplomats with ice-picks, and burn 
banks. 

A political system is an alternative to anarchy; 
war and violence are testimony to political break- 
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down. But politics is a means by which perso % 
who value order can live together, resolve confi ct: 
without blood-letting and affirm common purpo3 
by consensus. Some people in this world, includ i ¢ 
persons in this country, Aristotle notwithstandi ig. 
are more animal than political. They value certain 
ends more than political means. They are will re 
to use any means, non-political violence as well as 
political processes, to attain their ends. For thcsc 
of us engaged in the arena of political practi-c, 
making the system work has the highest priori y. 
And these are times when any day anarchy may 37 
just around the corner. 

This is not to say that Wheeler has not written «. 
fine book—-he has indeed. It is to say that his bock 
is lacking in relevance to practices in “the politici’ 
order today."—-Currin V. SHIELDS, University o; 
Arizona 
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The Right to Privacy. Adam Carlyle Breckenridge. 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1970. 
Pp. 152. $5.75.) 


How much privacy can an individual enjoy in a 
country where there is increasing fear of wide- 
spread dissemination of drugs and narcotics among 
the young; where population congestion in cities 
and centuries’ old oppression of the nation’s black 
citizens leads to open rebellion; where the inci- 
dence of crime moves ahead at unprecedented 
speed; where computer technology makes it possi- 
ble for hitherto inaccessible individual personal 
data to be distributed to multiple sources without 
that person’s consent or knowledge? What is the 
law of the right to privacy 

Adam Carlyle Breckenridge attempted to bring 
some understanding to the issue when he reiterated 
the problem in his book, The Right to Privacy. In 
his own words about his purpose, he said, “The 


primary object is to present the views of judges in 
particular instances as a means of showing judicial 
attitudes toward privacy as a right and how and 
why and to what extent, it is to be protected 
against governmental invasion or intrusion.” 

His book of one hundred and fifty-two pages 
was divided into five chapters and an appendix 
which he included because it “has heen the source 
and reference for many court decisions and opin- 
ions about a right to privacy.” The book reads eas- 
ily and is clearly written. Evidence of his scholar- 
ship is found in the abundance of footnote refer- 
ences and documentation. These things and the 
compilation of numerous courts’ decisions are 
highly commendable. 

Perhaps it is because the author was attempting 
to produce only a factual account of what the 
courts have said about the right to privacy that this 
reviewer feels the book leaves something to be de- 
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sired. The author stated at the beginning that he 
was biased in favor of individual rights vis 4 vis the 
interests of the community. His bias was not very 
apparent. What the book lacked was the author's 
analysis of the courts’ disposition of cases. What 
he showed were judges’ attitudes toward the right 
of privacy as stated in his purpose. But he did not, 
in this reviewer’s estimation, explain the how and 
why of the attitudes, which he also purported to 
do. The scholar’s role need not be limited merely 
to the replay of historical fact. He must state his 
reasons for arriving at his particular conclusions, 
giving critical analysis when necessary. 

What is the source of the right, if it is, indeed, a 
right, to privacy? The author said it was not recog- 
nized in the common law. It was not considered a 
right in the courts of this country, he said, until 
just before the twentieth century. There still is con- 
troversy about the source of the right. However, 
Professor Breckenridge did not attempt to argue 
this important question. Nor did he attempt to re- 
but Mr. Justice Black’s dissent in Griswold v. 
Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479 (1965), a case to which 
the author alludes frequently and seems to rely 
heavily on for future protection of the right to pri- 
vacy. 

It was in the concluding chapter where the 1968 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act is 
discussed, that the reviewer expected to find Pro- 
fessor Breckenridge’s clear, reasoned, statement on 
the right to privacy and its relationship to issues 
and social problems of the 1970’s and the future. It 
was not there. Throughout the book he had al- 
luded to the need to balance the rights of individu- 
als against the community. He had posed the prob- 
lem. He had quoted the courts. He had not argued 
about why the court should or should not have dis- 
posed of the cases as it had. That intellectual en- 
deavor would have stimulated the reader’s analysis 
of the cases. It also would have helped the reader 
to remember why it was necessary to read about so 
many cases. 

As the country emerged from an agrarian to and 
industrial-commercial economy, as sheer popula- 
tion increase changed the ecology of the universe, 
values also had to change. Perhaps the erstwhile 
civil libertarian view of protecting the individual’s 
rights against government and society should be 
viewed from a different perspective in the 1970's. 
For example, it was the individual’s right to private 
property which prohibited black Americans as a 
group from using the facilities of most of the na- 
tion’s hotels, restaurants, theatres, and other places 
of public accommodation. It was only six years 
ago that this morally destructive practice was pro- 
hibited. There is a great possibility that an analysis 
of the right to privacy as it relates to the -social, 
economic, political and religious issues of the 
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1970’s and future decades will reveal that there ex- 
ists a cultural lag in our view of protecting the 
rights of individuals first and foremost and groups 
or society secondarily. Finally, it must be empha- 
sized that one’s personal life should not be the sub- 
ject of inquiry. Only those activities which affect 
the larger society should be probed.—Louis B. 
MORELAND, Spelman College 


The Supreme Court and the Electoral Process. 
By Richard Claude. (Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1970. Pp. 
296. $10.00.) 


Edward S. Corwin observed that “constitutional 
law has always a central interest to guard.” In re- 
cent decades the Supreme Court has made clear 
that the central interest meriting judicial protection 
is a broad category of political rights. Preemi- 
nent among these rights are those associated with 
the electoral process. They are, the Court said long 
ago, “preservative of all rights.” Time and again, 
the justices have been called upon to provide reme- 
dies for clogged political channels. Not the least of 
the obstructions have appeared in the form of vot- 
ing discrimination, restrictions, and frauds, as well 
as in that of malapportioned election districts. It is 
to these elements of the electoral process that 
Claude addresses himself in this book. Beyond the 
scope of his study are the panorama of political 
rights, particularly those set forth in the First 


- Amendment, which lie at the foundation of in- 


formed and effective political action. “A depen- 
dence on the people is, no doubt, the primary con- 
trol on the government,” noted Madison in Feder- 
alist No. 51. But when majorities or rural minori- 
ties in the several states restrict access to or other- 
wise distort the electoral process, then, as Claude 
emphatically demonstrates, “experience has taught 
mankind the necessity of auxiliary precautions.” 

The book itself may be divided into two major 
sections, one dealing with litigation and congres- 
sional legislation related to voting rights, the other 
treating the more recent issue of representation. 
Within these broad topical categories, the presenta- 
tion is more or less chronological and descriptive. 
The author comprehensively relates the develop- 
ment of constitutional amendments, congressional 
civil rights and voting acts, and judicial doctrines. 
The emphasis is on the substantive aspect of legal 
development in the venerable tradition of legal 
scholarship. To be sure, there are glimpses of the 
larger judicial process but not in the proportions 
one might expect in the light of Chapter 1 which 
describes in some detail the “input” side of litiga- 
tion in the field of voting and reapportionment. 
When District Judge Waring in 1947 quoted Presi- 
dent Truman, called on South Carolina to rejoin 
the Union, and extended the principle of Smith v. 
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Allright, important ramifications of the “58 Lonely 
Men” variety vaguely emerge. There are glimpses, 
too, of intra-court decision-making as in the Clas- 
sic case. Again, the author’s emphasis lies else- 
where; thus such glimpses are brief and in the later 
Warren Court reapportionment cases, perhaps 
speculative as well. 

Claude steers clear of the Kurland-Bickel-Hart- 
Wechsler “craftsmanship” debate surrounding 
Warren court opinions. Nor does he directly treat 
or pass judgment on the legitimacy or scope of ju- 
dicial review although it is clear that the author 
looks favorably upon the active use of this power 
by the Supreme Court in the realm of voting and 
apportionment. Nevertheless, he enumerates some 
of the more mechanical shortcomings of the litiga- 
tion process arising from its case by case approach. 
Alexander Bickel in his Supreme Court and the 
Idea of Progress carries this kind of criticism one 
step further. He argues that “in dealing with prob- 
lems of great magnitude and pervasive ramifica- 
tions, problems with complex roots and unpredict- 
ably multiplying complex offshoots ... the judicial 
process is ... too remote from conditions and 
deals, case by case, with too narrow a slice of real- 
ity.” For these and other reasons, Bickel concludes 
that the Court is “a most unsuitable instrament for 
the formulation of policy.” Claude, on the other 
hand, perceives that the Court’s policymaking pro- 
cess does not always constitute the last act. Con- 
gress, On more than one occasion, has responded to 
judicial stimulation and enacted broad Jegislation 
as it did in passing the Civil Rights Act of 1968 in 
the wake of United States v. Guest (1966). 

Nationalization of the electoral process via judi- 
cial and congressional action has been the conse- 
quence. With this as his theme, Claude spins the 
web of his book. He relates the early extension of 
federal protection in congressional and, much 
later, in primary elections. At virtually every step, 
these thrusts and others are parried by the logic of 
“dual federalism”—that the right to vote, is a right 
derived from the states or that apportionment is- 
sues are enmeshed in the state “political thicket” 
and not amenable to judicial resolution, or that 
poll taxes are legitimate revenue measures within 
the state’s police powers. Thus federal-state con- 
flict, with the Tenth Amendment looming in the 
background, provides the context in which the 
Court forges new federal rights. The author makes 
only a limited effort to relate the Court’s develop- 
ment of voting rights to its work in other areas 
such as commerce and economic due process, and 
he does not mention the Civil Rights Cases of 
1883. It would seem that Justice Miller’s warning, 
in the 1873 Slaughterhouse Cases, against constitut- 
ing the “Court a perpetual censor upon all legisla- 
tion of the States” and that the Fourteenth Amend- 
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ment could not have been intended “to br'17 
within the power of Congress the entire domain c! 
civil rights heretofore belonging exclusively to t1: 
States,” set the stage for a number of econo is: 
regulation as well as voting cases, including Min >. 
v. Happersett two years later. But ultimately tx: 
Field-Bradley dissents prevailed in the realm ^ 
economic due process, “It was,” said Bradley, “tc 
intention of the people of this country in adoptii + 
[the Fourteenth] amendment to provide Nation:. 
security against violation by the States of the fu - 
damental rights of the citizen. ...” But, as Clauc: 
shows, development of voting protections prove! 
slow under the Fourteenth amendment alone give. 
the “silence” of Congress. It would appear the. 
Justice Stone’s demolition in Classic of state deri- 
vation of congressional voting rights might well b: 
viewed in the light of his repudiation of “dual fed 
eralism” in United States y. Darby shortly before. 
So too the Warren Court’s rule in reapportion- 
ment may be placed in a somewhat larger context. 
The three most important decisions of that Court, 
in the eyes of its former Chief Justice, were Baker 
v. Carr, Brown v. Board of Education, and Gideon 
y. Wainwright. Each of these decisions in different 
constitutional areas is characterized by equalitar- 
ianism and the nationalization of rights once solely 
under state protection. Thus when Justice Brennan 
declared in Baker that “judicial standards under 
the Equal Protection Clause are well developed and 
familiar,” he could look back not only to voting 
cases, but to school desegregation cases as well. 
The “one man, one vote” strict majoritarian ap- 
proach of the Warren Court has raised further 
problems as the author notes. In Fortson v. Morris 
(1966) the Court found that the Georgia legisla- 
ture might bypass the popular choice for governor 
and choose Lester Maddox as Governor. Many 
years ago James Bradley Thayer stated that “the 
Constitution does not impose upon the legislature 
any one specific opinion, but leaves open this range 
of choice ... whatever choice is rational is consti- 
tutional. This is hardly true in the realm of voting 
equality even if the states’ voters approve an ap- 
portionment plan in a popular referendum! The 
equal protection clause bars representation plans 
which are merely rational. In related areas the 
Court has moved more cautiously. Claude consid- 
ers these “penumbra” categories such as gerryman- 
dering and multimember districts in the context of 
dicta in Reynolds and subsequent decisions. Yet 
one wonders whether gerrymandering on a basis 
other than race, such as political party or eco- 
nomic or social status really accords with the equal- 
itarian thrust of the Warren Court. Then there is 
the problem of multi-member districts, an issue 
which the Court has skirted in recent years. It 
raises, of course, the whole issue of adequate rep- 
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resentation of minority groups, interests and par- 
ties in large multi-member districts. Then, too, one 
wonders about the effect of applying “one man, 
one vote” to all instrumentalities of local govern- 
ment. In Avery v. Midland County (1968) the 
Reynolds principle was extended to local units ex- 
ercising “general governmental powers.” After 
Claude’s book went to press, the Court held in 
Hadley y. Junior College District (1970) that the 
principle applied to elected school trustees who 
“perform important governmental functions.” The 
ultimate outcome of this extension may be to en- 
courage removal of local and regional governmen- 
tal units from the electoral process and the estab- 
lishment of state legislative or gubernatorial ap- 
pointive systems. 

In spite of Claude’s evident optimism regarding 
the Supreme Court’s efficacy in opening the politi- 
cal system to various “out” groups in the elector- 
ate, one questions how meaningful the Court’s an- 
swers in the realm of reapportionment will prove 
in the long run. Stephen L. Wasby in The Impact 
of the United States Supreme Court observes that 
studies by political scientists have “found that 
there was no significant relationship between mal- 
apportionment and policy outcomes, suggesting 
that bringing about population-only reapportion- 
ment might not mean major shifts in policy.” At a 
time when the legitimacy of all American institu- 
tions is in question, it may be that clearing politi- 
cal channels and equalizing representation will fail 
to prove adequate or acceptable to vocal and in- 
tensely interested segments of the voting popula- 
tion. It may be that though the Court can act in- 
crementally, it can hardly hope to resolve all the 
conflicts, failings and cross-currents in American 
political institutions and culture. Some problems 
may not even be susceptible to any governmental 
actions. 

In summary, Professor Claude’s book offers a 
thorough and carefully presented description of the 
role of the Supreme Court and Congress in en- 
hancing the scope of voting rights and fair repre- 
sentation. Its chapters are separable and will likely 
prove a useful source of material for those seeking 
information on particular aspects of judicial con- 
struction of state and federal laws affecting the 
electoral process. With a few exceptions, this Johns 
Hopkins University Press book is free of typo- 
graphical errors. It appears, however, that on page 
235, in discussing the implied powers doctrine, the 
author intends to refer to McCulloch v. Maryland 
rather than to the cited case of Marbury y. Madi- 
son. And finally, probably to satisfy judicial beha- 
viorists, the Jast chapter contains a Guttman scale 
of Warren Court voting in non-unanimous elec- 
toral process cases. It proves what most Guttman 
scales prove after competent case analyses, namely 
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the obvious. “As expected, [declares Claude,] Jus- 
tices Douglas, Goldberg, Brennan, Chief Justice 
Warren, and Justices Fortas and Marshall rank in 
the most liberal positions (with scale scores of 
over -+-.50), while Justices Stewart and Harlan 
have maintained consistently ‘conservative’ posi- 
tions in electroral process cases.”-~PETER G. FISH, 
Duke University 


Militarism, USA by James A. Donovan. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s 1970, 265 pp. $6.95.) 


In The Professional Soldier: A Social and Polit- 
ical Portrait (1960), I spoke of an “absolutist” and 
a “pragmatist” orientation in order to highlight the 
interna] diversity that exists at the high levels of 
the U.S. military establishment. Militarism USA 
presents a broad critique of U.S. military policy 
and operations from the point of view of a “prag- 
matist” thinking, prepared by a retired Marine offi- 
cer. Because of its coverage and authorship it is an 
indispensible document for those political scientists 
concerned with teaching and policy analysis of mil- 
itary affairs. 

The fact that the author is a retired Marine offi- 
cer is really no paradox. There has been stronger 
published criticism of South Vietnam from Marine 
Corps officers than from other services; for exam- 
ple, General David M. Shoup and Colonel R. Cor- 
son. In fact, there has been a long tradition of vo- 
cal dissenting Marine officers, and since World 
War II, there has been a strong self-critical orien- 
tation among a minority of Marine officers. Their 
officer corps is based on a system of recruitment 
which includes a strong component of civilian uni- 
versity graduates; the size of the Corps is small 
making possible stronger individual response, and 
the self-directed Marine intellectual is a part of the 
Corps standard operating equipment. 

In essence this book is an expansion of General 
David M. Shoup’s article in the April 1969 Atlan- 
tic Monthly, “The New American Militarism,” 
which Colonel Donovan helped prepare. Colonel 
Donovan has had a long and outstanding combat 
record plus service as a staff officer for General 
Shoup. After his retirement, he became editor of 
the Journal of the Armed Forces. 

In its expanded form the book is more balanced 
penetrating and useful than the original article, In 
the main, it covers familiar ground, but from the 
point of view of a career officer; his criticism cen- 
ters on the excessive size and budgetary support of 
the U.S. armed forces, the overcommitment of 
U.S. military policy, and the ineffectiveness of U.S. 
military operations in Vietnam, especially of stra- 
tegic airbombardment. I found that his analysis 
suffered because of a failure to distinguish the con- 
text of U.S. military policy in Europe as compared 
with the Far East. 
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The wide sweep of the book and its polemical 
character constitute both its strength and its inher- 
ent limitations. He starts with the basic assumption 
that the war in Vietnam was essentially a civilian 
decision, He opens the way for a full scale analysis 
of the transformation of U.S. army opposition in 
the 1950s to ground force involvement in South- 
east Asia to the emergence of new policy perspec- 
tives. But this research task remains to be com- 
pleted in detail, We need to know much more of 
the nature and form of this opposition. We need to 
know the details of army planning which con- 
cluded a land commitment would require at least 
1,200,000 to 1,500,000 men. Civilian control of the 
military means loyalty to civilian decisions. But 
there exists mechanisms for recording dissent, both 
for the current and future record. The question 
needs to be answered why at least one chief of 
staff in the 1960s did not resign as would have 
been appropriate if such opposition really existed. 
Such a move, even if limited to a single resigna- 
tion, would have recorded opposition and main- 
tained professional loyalty. 

The author is best in reporting on those aspects 
of military operations and planning with which he 
was directly involved. He is particularly revealing 
in describing interservice rivalries at the Pentagon 
level and assessing the separate military actions of 
the four services in Vietnam. His accounts of the 
life and organization pressures under which staff 
action officers in Washington operate is excellent 
and help account for the fierce rivalries and cum- 
bersome decision making process. (I would like to 
see Colonel Donovan prepare a book in depth on 
Marine Corp planning and operations in South Vi- 
etnam.) He is open in revealing his hostility to the 
“civilian militarist” who guided Vietnam policy. In 
presenting his views on Bundy and Rustow one 
sees the real stuff out of which day-to-day civil 
military relations are made. “Bundy could walk 
away from his failures and enjoy the luxury of 
publicly changing his views. The professional mili- 
tary must live with the tragic war to the bitter end 
—and they don’t dare express any but confident 
and loyal platitudes” (page 122). “With the depar- 
ture of President Johnson, Professor Rustow, who 
had been disenfranchised by Eastern academic cir- 
cles because of his militarism, crept back into the 
anonymity of a teaching position in Texas, where 
his history will probably neglect his part in the 
sanguinary episode of Vietnam” (p. 123). 

With the completeness appropriate for a profes- 
sional officer, he presents his views for redirecting 
military policy; the format conforms essentially to 
the Fulbright-McGovern-Mikva approach. He ar- 
gues for a reduction of effort, though there is little 
specification of priorities and regional implications. 
One finds an absence of sufficient appreciation of 
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the profound changing world order that nuclee; 
weapons and third world nationalism have prs- 
duced. Because he does not come to terms with 11: 
knotty problems of controlling and directing a 12 
sponsible and flexible politico-military posture cs. 
pecially under the emerging volunteer system, P's 
policy analysis might easily be read as a form oi 
neoisolationism, which is clearly not his intentio: 
—Morris JANOWITz, University of Chicago 


Budgeting Public Funds: The Decision Process ¿xz 
an Urban School District, By Donald Gerwir. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1965. 
Pp. 170. $7.50.) 


This is another of the series of pioneering stud 
ies of organizational decision processes that in- 
cludes works by Cyert and March (on firms), by 
Crecine (on municipal government budgeting). 
and several others. Gerwin follows a now familiar 
paradigm: repeated intensive access to the decision 
makers (mainly the superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh school district and his staff); detailed ques- 
tioning and examination of documents to reveal 
decision rules for allocation of funds to subunits or 
to provide cues for the researcher’s induction of 
rules when officials can not express them; formula- 
tion of a computer simulation model of decision 
routines; and testing of the model’s output against 
the past behavior of the human decision process. 

In this study, a model formulated apparently in 
1966 is tested against data for the 1961-65 period. 
The model takes into account such elements of the 
budgetary context as expected revenues, debt service 
on new bond issues, requests for salary increases and 
new personnel, rather stable priorities among sub- 
units, and existence of surplus or deficit. Alloca- 
tions for materials and personnel to some twenty- 
four accounts are predicted ,most of them identified 
with specific subunits—e.g., vocational education, 
soctal studies, elementary education. As usual in the 
studies, the results are mixed, but the model looks 
like a fair representation of the decision rules ac- 
tually applied, It is better than a set of simple, naive 
models since the relevant portion of the simulation 
model predicts allocations for materials much bet- 
ter than a model that simply assigns to each major 
subunit the same fraction of the total allocation 
for materials that it received in the previous time 
period. 

Studies of government budgeting, including this 
one, labor under disadvantages that Cyert and 
March, and other researchers into decision making 
by firms, did not have to face. These disadvantages 
are characteristics of the budget process itself—its 
timing and the measurability of some of its ele- 
ments, Whereas pricing, production, and sales deci- 
sions are made many times each year, budgeting is 
done only once. And whereas many salient features 
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of the firm’s environment are quantified, available 
to the decision maker, and clearly related to major 
goals of the firm (e.g., prices of competitors, de- 
mand, share of market), analogous features of the 
budgetary environment are either not quantified or 
not readily available to the decision maker. For ex- 
ample, intensity of demands for higher salaries is 
not readily quantified; and the superintendent is 
not likely to have information about how incremen- 
tal shifts in budget allocations will affect learning 
(hopefully, a goal of the school system). 

If stimuli are not readily quantified, they are 
likely to be neglected in a largely quantitative 
model of organizational decision processes. My 
hunch is that this happened in Gerwin’s study. 
However, this is almost impossible to ascertain be- 
cause the researcher’s foci of attention in data col- 
lection are not well specified. (Unfortunately, this 
defect has become traditional in studies of this 
kind. It must be remedied before convincing repli- 
cation and [dis]confirmation are conceivable.) We 
are told that many hours were spent with officials 
asking them questions about decisions. What ques- 
tions? Was their description of the influences on 
their decisions accepted, or was a broader net cast, 
guided by a prior model of possible influences on 
them? We are not told. In this respect, the early 
researchers in this field have done themselves a dis- 
service. Careful description of data collection pro- 
cedures and the cumulative development of sys- 
tematic methods for studying decision making at 
this level of detail would give others more confi- 
dence in findings, and make it easier for others to 
replicate and extend this kind of research, hence 
more likely that this will be done. 

Another problem for researchers of government 
budget decisions arises out of the disadvantages 
noted above. Typically, researchers working to de- 
scribe decision making in the simulation mode 
have been constrained to describe decision rou- 
tines, not rare events, for reasons having to do 
with the number of observations and reduction of 
sampling error. However, price, production, and 
sales decision routines in the firm appear to cap- 
ture many of the core decisions, crucial to the sur- 
vival and goal attainment of the organization; bud- 
getary routines appear not to include a correspond- 
ingly broad scope of decisions crucial to the main- 
tenance of a superintendent’s regime or to other 
goals of the school system. Many decisions with 
potentially great significance for the superinten- 
dent’s career and for the distribution of educa- 
tional services to his clientele may have little im- 
pact on the allocation of the budget to the broad 
categories Gerwin studied. Decisions on the closing 
of schools; on the selection of school location, ren- 
ovation, and equipping; and on content of courses 
(e.g., sex education, social studies) may fall in this 
category. Further, whereas important shifts in lev- 
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els of aspiration for key goals in the firm may oc- 
cur routinely in response to a relatively rapidly 
changing environment, this may not be the case for 
government budget allocation decisions, either be- 
cause the political “market” for such allocations as 
Gerwin studied does not change rapidly enough to 
be captured in a description of decision routines, 
or because changes in budgetary behavior are only 
infrequently registered in overt decisions, and 
therefore not caught in the description of routines. 
For example, Gerwin mentions (p. 33) but does 
not explain an upward shift in the priority of voca- 
tional education in the budget process. It is a rare 
event, the only one of its kind noticed during the 
period under study. 

In short, a description of decision routines in 
government budgeting is more likely than a similar 
account of the firm’s routines to leave out interest- 
ing developing pressures from the (political) envi- 
ronment, and changes in policy. On the other 
hand, it may be true for this organization during 
this period, as Gerwin finds, that feedback from its 
political environment was slight and information 
on educational consequences of allocations almost 
nonexistent. Under this circumstance, as Gerwin 
describes it, budget allocation becomes largely an 
exercise in internal conflict avoidance. 

This brings us to a final problem, one which af- 
flicts both decision makers and researchers of gov- 
ernment budgeting. If the consequences of alterna- 
tive allocations for goals are higly uncertain, then 
there is correspondingly less interest either in in- 
crementally different allocation decisions or in the 
possibility of alternative decision processes. Where- 
as a good model of the firm’s decision process could 
be used to examine questions of normative interest 
either from the point of view of the firm (What de- 
cision rules yield highest profit?) or from the per- 
spective of an economy of firms (What decision 
rules yield price deflation in response to declining 
demand?), similar use of budgetary models is not 
feasible unless they include the generation of norma- 
tively interesting consequences. 

But that’s another study. In the meantime, Ger- 
win’s effort on one school system, demonstrates 
how to do part of the job that we may eventually 
learn to do comparatively for many systems, for 
other levels and agencies of government, and for 
broader networks of decision, influence, and conse- 
quence.—Rurus P. Browninc, Michigan State 
University 


The Little Legislatures: Committees of Congress. 
By George Goodwin, Jr. (Amherst: University 
of Massachusetts Press, 1970. 284 pp. $8.50) 


The voluminous and ever-growing literature on 
Congress may be classified according to the stress 
placed on describing the complexity of the legisla- 
tive process, the prescriptive orientation toward the 
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policy decisions of Congress and the ways in which 
these decisions are reached, and the concern shown 
for explaining legislative behavior in a theoretical 
or analytical context that links congressional stud- 
ies to systematic research in various fields of social 
science. The first two kinds of studies overlap con- 
siderably more with each other than with the third, 
and are exemplified in the work of such scholars as 
George Galloway and James MacGregor Burns. 
The third type of study is less concerned with gen- 
eralizations about the structure of congressional 
operations or with the controversies surrounding 
Congress than with explaining and generalizing 
about the attitudes, perceptions, and activities of 
congressmen as they go about performing the di- 
verse roles associated with being a member of 
Congress. Richard F. Fenno, Jr. is, of course, the 
most prominent practitioner of this third approach 
to Congress, but many other contemporary stu- 
dents of Congress also find themselves more ex- 
cited by this approach than by the older, and more 
traditional, schools of thought. 

George Goodwin’s The Little Legislatures, a 
study of congressional committees in the 
1947-1970 period, clearly falls mainly into the 
first and second categories of congressional studies, 
and one’s reaction to it is likely to be affected ac- 
cordingly. Goodwin demonstrates that a tradi- 
tional, largely descriptive, a theoretical study of 
committees can, if it is done well, be informative 
and useful, and Goodwin’s book is done very well 
indeed. The number and variety of congressional 
committees are so great that the author, in his ef- 
fort to get an over-view, had to rely heavily on the 
work of others. His book, therefore, has a textbook 
quality to it; since he demonstrates a familiarity 
with most, if not all, the literature on Congress the 
beginning student should find the book especially 
instructive. But Goodwin does more than synthe- 
size the extant literature and herein lies the major 
value of this study. 

This volume is a useful sourcebook on commit- 
tee organization, composition, and operations since 
1947. A great deal of information is presented on 
such matters as the regional and ideological make- 
up of committees, the distribution of committee 
leaders by age, region, and constituency, the use of 
discharge petitions in the House, conference com- 
mittee activity, the pecking order of committees, 
relations between committees and party leaders, 
and the like. One of his most significant arguments 
is that the seniority system does not lead to com- 
mittee leaders as old and as hidebound as many 
people think, though it is doubtful that the voices 
of the reformers will be stilled by such knowledge. 
The problem with elderly and conservative commit- 
tee chairmen has never been that they dominate 
most committees but that just a few Byrds, Smiths, 
Colmers, Russells, McMillans, and Eastlands, are 
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enough to make many observers question the sys- 
tem that selects such men for important positions. 

It need not detract from the impressive scholar]; 
merit of this book to observe that many of thc 
questions that might be raised about committee poli- 
tics are not fully treated. The lack of a theoretica: 
framework for comparative committee analysis, 
the few insights offered into the highly variable in- 
ternal dynamics (as opposed to structural arrange- 
ments) of committees, the absence of typologies 
for the exploration of such questions as differing 
patterns of committee leadership, the relatively 
small emphasis on coalitions as basic explanatory 
units of legislative strategy—all of these limit the 
utility of this book for those seeking help on ques- 
tions not readily asked from a traditional perspec- 
tive. Goodwin, of course, did not set out to make 
these kinds of contributions and so is not liable for 
having failed. Yet it may not be unfair to point out 
that his choice of research topics does restrict the 
value of the book, and leaves an abundance of im- 
portant matters to the imagination of other schol- 
ars. 

Given the importance of committees in Con- 
gress, any substantial reform of Congress would 
almost have to affect these little legislatures. It is, 
perhaps, an index of committee power that the 
committee system is most resistant to formal alter- 
ation. Committees can and do change, as Goodwin 
makes clear, but they do so slowly, informally, and 
some seem to do so hardly at all. This raises the 
final question treated in this book: What of pro- 
posals for reform? 

Goodwin’s answer is clear. By and large, he 
prefers the congressional committee system as is. 
On the positive side, a system of strong committees 
buttresses Congress in its dealings with the execu- 
tive branch, and this he feels is good. Moreover, he 
argues, the existing system both reflects and pro- 
motes government moderation in the “relatively 
low boiling point, increasingly complex, continen- 
tal democracy” of the United States. Impressed 
with the expertise and political wisdom of the se- 
nior committee leaders he interviewed, the author 
concludes that “Congress has been responsive to 
the strongly expressed demands of the American 
people” and has successfully reached compromises 
on intensely held minority demands. He seems to 
endorse a number of mild and somewhat vague 
changes (e.g., that the seniority system be main- 
tained but with some leeway in choosing chairmen 
when special talents outweigh the benefits of se- 
niority) but, in the main, critics of Congress will 
find little support in his espousal of “greater em- 
phasis on rational decision-making of the constitu- 
tional balance model.” 

One can grant all of the advantages of the com- 
mittee system cited by Goodwin and still, of 
course, dispute his sanguine conclusions. The es- 
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sential problem with the committee system that 
Goodwin does not handle satisfactorily is that 
some committees, by refusing to search for or fail- 
ing to achieve a consensus on important issues, 
have blocked needed legislation for long periods of 
time. It is all well and good to observe, say, that 
Congress did pass medical care for the aged in 
1965, and that ultimately it responds to a wide as- 
sortment of needs, but it is also well to remember 
that in the interim a lot of old people had some- 
how to struggle with medical bills, and that, while 
the gestation period drags on in Congress, a lot of 
needs grow worse. It is this aspect of congressional 
committee politics that is perhaps most deserving 
of scholarly attention, and on this point the present 
study is less than illuminating. Had the author 
taken the normative questions he raises at the end 
as a context within which to develop the substance 
of his work, the study might have been greatly im- 
proved and his conclusions a little less out of 
place. With these mixed feelings, it is possible to 
conclude that The Little Legislatures is a worthy, 
if somewhat troubling, addition to the literature on 
Congress JOHN F. MANLEY, University of Wis- 
consin 


Everyman’s Constitution: Historical Essays on the 
Fourteenth Amendment, the “Conspiracy The- 
ory,” and American Constitutionalism. By How- 
ard Jay Graham (Madison, State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin, 1968. Pp. 613. $12.50.) 


College and university librarians, in recent years, 
have campaigned persistently to be accorded fac- 
ulty status—to be given rank equivalent to tradi- 
tional faculty positions, to become eligible for and 
receive tenure, and to enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as regular faculty members. Librarians, 
it is said, are integrally involved in the educational 
process; they provide invaluable and otherwise 
unattainable assistance to faculty and students, es- 
pecially at a time when learning involves ever 
larger components of self-directed study; and they 
increasingly undertake meaningful substantive re- 
search and engage in both conventional classroom 
and innovative forms of teaching. 

Although he never held a regular faculty ap- 
pointment, Howard Jay Graham, as attested by 
this superb collection of finely crafted essays, pro- 
vides persuasive evidence for the librarian’s argu- 
ment. Graham earned his livelihood as a law li- 
brarian, chiefly at the University of California 
(Berkeley) and at the Los Angeles County Law 
Library. The present volume, published after his 
retirement at the urging of Professor Leonard W. 
Levy of Brandeis University, brings together for 
the first time his major articles; nearly all were 
Originally published in law journals and, therefore, 
are not readily available to scholars at most insti- 
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tutions. The collection at once records an unusual 
and unusually important intellectual odyssey—a 
life dedicated to scholarly endeavor and one richly 
rewarding to anyone interested in the development 
of American constitutional law. 

Early in his career Graham became attracted to, 
then progressively fascinated with, the origins and 
intended meaning of the Civil War amendments to 
the Constitution, in particular the Due Process and 
Equal Protection Clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which have been the constitutional ba- 
sis for nationalizing a substantial portion of the 
Bill of Rights. He consciously set about recon- 
structing the history of the amendment’s enactment 
and to ascertaining the purposes of those who 
drafted and ratified it. This search, extending more 
than thirty years, became virtually all engrossing. 
Graham brought to it a keen analytical mind, scru- 
pulous regard for historical facts, sensitivity to 
democratic values, and tireless pursuit of original 
materials. The result has been profoundly impor- 
tant. Graham describes his essays as having twice 
or more “figured prominently in major cases and 
trends,” but such modesty, although wholly charac- 
teristic, hardly does justice to the impact of his 
scholarship upon Supreme Court decision-making 
and constitutional development. Levy, in a forward 
to the book, provides a more accurate assessment; 
Graham, he writes, “has played an important part 
in the developing history of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Even as he chronicled its origins and 
purposes, he influenced its interpretation.” His two 
articles on the “Conspiracy Theory” of the Four- 
teenth Amendment probably have no equal in in- 
forming our understanding of the amendment’s 
purposes and its potential for equalizing the condi- 
tions of American life. 

Graham never wrote a book. But the present 
volume constitutes more than a collection of un- 
usually important articles. Levy encouraged him to 
provide connective tissue, and this Graham has 
done in the form of original introductions as well 
as annotations and occasional revisions of notes 
that explain the circumstances which influenced the 
writing of each article and seek to link the separate 
statements into a comprehensive whole. The 
theme, encapsulated in the title Everyman’s Consti- 
tution, is that the tripartite injunctions laid against 
the states in the Fourteenth Amendment “national- 
ized the fundamental rights of American citizen- 
ship and of human personality.” Thus, Graham 
seeks, in his contemporary commentary, to demon- 
strate that the processes and protections embodied 
in the amendment, as revealed in his original re- 
search and the resulting journal articles, are 
“ideally suited to wipe out” the remaining scourges 
of racial prejudice in present-day America. 

Before proceeding, it seems appropriate to pay 
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tribute to Graham, the teacher who might have 
been. Read together, the essays in this collection 
constitute a scholarly achievement of unquestiona- 
ble merit and significance. The reader recognizes 
that he has encountered a first-rate intelligence, 
and the introductions afford rare insight into the 
factors which shaped the development of Graham’s 
career—in itself a fascinating chapter in intellec- 
tual history. We can, I believe, justifiably conclude 
that, despite an evident handicap—deafness—, 
Graham would have been an uncommonly engag- 
ing and peculiarly stimulating teacher, especially in 
graduate research courses. Many scholars have 
benefited directly from his skill as a librarian. His 
students, no doubt, would similarly have received 
generous assistance and encouragement, been en- 
livened by the vitality which characterized his 
saerch for knowledge, and held to his exacting stan- 
dards of scholarship. 

So much for past accomplishments and what 
might have been. The present volume, regrettably, 
is not without faults. For example, while undeni- 
ably fascinating, the introductions are character- 
ized by an annoying ellipticism, perhaps dictated 
by reasons of economy, for this is a thick book. 
More important, no set of introductions, no matter 
how skillfully constructed, can transform a series 
of discrete articles into a comprehensive whole. 
For all his brilliance Graham overreaches when he 
tries to “retell the story of our constitutional de- 
railment and rerailment” in such a way as to re- 
solve once and for all every constitutional problem 
associated with incorporating the black race (to 
use the first Justice Harlan’s phrase) “as a compo- 
nent part of the people for whose welfare and hap- 
piness government was ordained.” 

Everyman’s Constitution needs desperately to be 
delineated, and I can think of no one better pre- 
pared for this task than Graham. But this volume 
does not answer that need. When Everyman’s Con- 
stitution is finally written, the author will owe as 
much, indeed perhaps more, to Graham than to 
any other man. At the same time, he will need im- 
peratively to give greater attention to the Privi- 
leges and Immunities Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment than Graham ever did. This first, and 
vital, principle in Everyman’s Constitution, deep- 
freezed if not destroyed outright in the Slaughter 
House Cases, seems destined someday to become 
the fulcrum for accomplishing the equalitarian rev- 
olution which the drafters of the Fourteenth 
Amendment intended. The Due Process and Equal 
Protection Clauses alone will not suffice. Graham’s 
book appears distressingly and unaccountably in- 
complete as a consequence of his virtual neglect of 
the primacy and power of this clause. 

As addendum, Everyman's Constitution was pub- 
lished two years ago—the hundredth anniversary 
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of the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendmen.. 
In view of its importance, it should have been re- 
viewed much earlier in this journal. To put th: 
matter plainly, neither Graham nor the professio! 
has been well served by the delay-—STEPHEN B. 
Woop, University of Rhode Island 


Political Internships: Theory, Practice, Evaluation 
By Bernard C. Hennessy, Penn State Studies, 
Vol. 28 (University Park: The Pennsylvaniz 
State University, 1970. Pp. 129. $1.00.) 


All too infrequently political scientists pause for 
a systematic evaluation of pedagogical strengths 
and weaknesses. Indeed, I suspect, far too many of 
us consider such evaluations ill-advised in that (a) 
they eat up valuable research time (an admittedly 
scarce resource) and (b) they constitute a threat 
to assumed classroom prerogatives. 

Evaluation of undergraduate internships as a 
teaching instrument is, unequivocably, the chief 
motivation for Hennessy’s little book. In addition 
to undergraduate internships, Hennessy attempts to 
assess the progress of some well established gradu- 
ate student and faculty internship and fellowship 
programs. Since Hennessy views his work as a first 
step in the direction of a somewhat more system- 
atic monitoring of internships than has been the 
case in the past, he concludes by suggesting some 
“notes” toward a “theory of interaships.” 

If evaluation is the purpose of the monograph, 
then some notion of what an internship is, how it 
fits into classroom teaching, and what its purposes 
are, are the appropriate points of departure. Hav- 
ing begun in this way, Hennessy moves directly 
into raising some of the basic questions about un- 
dergraduate internships such as who is likely to be 
an intern, the right combination for an ideal in- 
ternship, and, most importantly, the effect of in- 
ternships on future political activity, a sense of po- 
litical efficacy, and, finally, on careers. For his 
analysis, Hennessy draws extensively on data from 
a variety of internship programs: The National 
Center for Education in Politics, independent pro- 
grams such as those at Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, 
Goucher, Amherst, Williams, and, to some degree, 
the NCEP Graduate Fellowships in State and Local 
Politics and the Ford Foundation Legislative Grad- 
uate Internships. 

Hennessy’s concept of internships is obviously 
based on his considerable knowledge of internship 
programs—Hennessy was an NCEP Democratic 
National Committee Fellow (1959-60), NCEP 
Associate Director (1960-61), and NCEP Direc- 
tor (1961-69)—-and frequent reflection about 
them from the perspective of a political scientist 
and teacher of politics. For him, political intern- 
ships fall squarely within and are supplementary to 
the traditional liberal arts program, being designed 
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to develop “citizen-politicians.” This purpose obvi- 
ously squares with the customary concept of the 
“democratic ethos” which “requires that large 
numbers of citizens develop and maintain a com- 
mitment to amateur participation in politics.” 
Though it does not follow logically, Hennessy as- 
serts that the kind of political internship most suit- 
able to developing citizen-politicians is 


a period of service as a regular staff member for a politi- 
cal agency or leader, under conditions that provide op- 
portunities to observe the relationship of detailed 
practice to generalizations about politics . (theories, 
propositions, or hypotheses). In short, an internship is 
an intensive period of practical work designed to sup- 
plement, to exemplify, or selectively to highlight, the 
student’s understanding of political fact and strategy. 


The purpose, its rationale, and the pedagogical 
strategy outlined above are clearly applicable to 
undergraduate internships—and, as Hennessy 
notes, not just to those who happen to be govern- 
ment majors. 

Hennessy reports some rather interesting, if not 
necessarily conclusive, findings about the effects of 
internships. Most obviously, with respect to the 
preponderance of social scientists and to the pre- 
ponderance of political scientists among that 
group, he notes that, “from the point of view of 
recruiting and encouraging citizen politicians, we 
may regret not having had more interns from out- 
side the political and social sciences.” Though 
Hennessy found that internships do not discourage 
political activity, the overall results are somewhat 
discouraging. Here are some examples: just 39 per- 
cent of NCEP interns—who were asked if they 
thought it made a difference—responded affirma- 
tively; Pennsylvania interns (PCEP) are less likely 
to engage in party activities than PCEP non-interns 
(42 percent versus 32 percent) or campaigning (42 
percent versus 35 percent); somewhat more en- 
couraging results were found among the Oregon 
students, in that on the Ohio Wesleyan Political 
Participation test the interns displayed a significant 
difference in political activity before and after in- 
ternships, whereas the carefully matched non-in- 
terns did not. 

Though the evidence of the internship’s effect on 
political activity is somewhat sketchy and the re- 
sults are, at best, mixed, the results on the relation- 
ship on the kind of office in which the intern serves 
and political activity are somewhat more conclusive 
and, to boot, have a moral. As compared to the 
Williams-Mead group, for example, which places 
emphasis on summer congressional and federal 
agency internships, the NCEP group—less than half 
of which interned in Washington—scores much 
higher on subsequent political activity, the differ- 
ences running as high as approximately 34 percent. 
And, among both NCEP and Williams interns, those 
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who interned in state and local positions were much 
more likely to keep relatively consistent social con- 
tacts with the politicians than are those who served 
in Washington. Says Hennessy, “I point out here, as 
my general knowledge of internships and these data 
suggest, that for developing and fixing long-term in- 
terest in political involvement, state and local party 
or campaign internships are best.” (emphasis added) 

Supplementing a liberal arts undergraduate edu- 
cation by placing undergraduates into everyday po- 
litical situations over a relatively long period of 
time toward the end of developing more effective 
citizens for a democratic polity is clearly a differ- 
ent kind of an internship than confronting gradu- 
ate students and junior faculty with everyday polit- 
ical life. In particular, post-undergraduate intern- 
ships are typically designed (or, at least ought to 
be) for supplementing the graduate education or 
collegiate teachers of politics or for generating re- 
search through participant-observation—and, pref- 
erably, both. The differences in recruitment and 
selection of interns and the ideal conditions for an 
internship in the two kinds of internships highlight 
the fact that they are, indeed, quite different. 
Whereas Hennessy rightly bemoans the fact that 
undergraduate internships are over-supplied with 
political scientists, those who select graduate fel- 
lows would obviously be inclined to concentrate al- 
most exclusively on that group; and whereas the 
ideal undergraduate internship requires very close 
supervision by the instructor and, ideally at least, a 
very sympathetic political principal, the post-grad- 
uate intern is undoubtedly better served by loose 
supervision and, further, a sympathetic political 
principal is not absolutely essential for a fruitful 
participant-observation experience. 

Though recognizing, for example, the enormous 
research potential of the Congressional Fellowship 
Program, Hennessy does not systematically set 
forth the purposes, rationales, and teaching or re- 
search supervision strategies suitable to the various 
post-undergraduate internships. Hence, though 
Hennessy reports some interesting findings regard- 
ing graduate student and faculty internships, the 
program evaluation is not nearly as systematic as 
in the case of the undergraduate programs. In as- 
sessing the graduate student and faculty fellow- 
ships, Hennessy draws exclusively on the three well 
established programs: the NCEP Graduate Fellow- 
Ships in State and Local Politics, the Ford Founda- 
tion Legislative Graduate Internships, and the 
American Political Science Congressional Fellow- 
ship Program. Save for the Ford Program, about 
which he indicates that the “activist” is more likely 
to be selected than the “academically-inclined,” 
Hennessy reports nothing about the selection and 
placement of graduate interns. 

Some of the more interesting political activity 
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consequences of the post-undergraduate programs 
reported by Hennessy are as follows: for all three 
programs, more than one-half of the political sci- 
entists end up teaching in college; NCEP graduate 
fellows are much more likely than NCEP under- 
graduate interos (44 percent versus 39 percent) to 
attribute the internship experience to subsequent 
political activity; the NCEP graduate fellows are 
much more likely to stay in political (59 percent 
versus 41 percent) and social contact (87 percent 
versus 57 percent) than are the NCEP undergradu- 
ate interns—not surprising in light of:the fact that 
the praduate fellows are (a) likely to intern in a 
state or local office, and (b) are likely to assume 
college teaching positions. Career-wise, both NCEP 
and the APSA fellows are inclined to attribute sub- 
stantial increases in their knowledge of politics, 
both locally and nationally, to the fellowship expe- 
rience. Not surprisingly then, nearly all NCEP and 
APSA fellows report that the fellowship contrib- 
uted “considerably” or “very substantially” to their 
pedagogical preparation. Precious few publications, 
however, have resulted from either the NCEP or 
APSA programs—just 16 books and 3 articles 
from APSA and 3 books and 3 articles from 
NCEP. 

The fact that the findings reported in Hennessy’s 
monograph are sketchy and tentative is much more 
a comment on our habitual reluctance to monitor 
pedagogical efficiency than on the author’s ability 
to pull together vastly disparate and almost hope- 
lessly incomplete sources of data and weave them 
into coherent set of findings. And, moreover, how 
can the success of graduate fellowships be evalu- 
ated when the objectives are left inexcusably un- 
clear? 

Just as the tentativeness of Hennessy’s findings 
are quite beyond his control, so too, are his notes 
on a theory of internships. With the exception of a 
few political scientists—-most notably Professor 
James A. Robinson and Hennessy—the important 
questions regarding internships in political educa- 
tion and political research have not been asked. 
The key idea to a systematic epistemology of in- 
ternships is that of verstehen. In its most drastic 
oversimplified version, verstehen means acquiring a 
“feel” for politics. As in the case of Robinson, 
Hennessy effectively notes that feel boils down to 
learning a role, for the intern to be able to predict 
what is expected of him and of others and how the 
political principals enact roles under varying cir- 
cumstances. In this way, the intern gains access to 
the realpolitik essential for a successful internship. 
But Hennessy erroneously assumes that feel means 
the same thing to undergraduate interns as it does 
to the graduate intern. For the undergraduate, feel 
is an end in itself; for the participant-observer 
graduate student or faculty fellow, however, feel is 
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but the beginning of a successful research strategy. 
In particular, feel alerts the researcher to manifes 
tations of elements of political behavior am 
thereby enables him to generate ideas about hov 
to collect data from the political principals to tes’ 
hypotheses. Still, however, Hennessy does provid 
a number of very useful rules of thumb concerning 
the intern, the office, and academic preparation fo: 
and supervision of a program for those responsible 
for supervising undergraduate internships. 

Though my last few paragraphs are somewhat 
critical, I like Hennessy’s little book. It is must 
reading for those who are supervising undergradu- 
ate internships. For $1.00 the monograph is a 
“steal.”-JAMES T. Murruy, Wesleyan University 


Political Careers: Recruitment Through the Legis- 
lature. By Leonard Ruchelman. (Cranbury, N.J.: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1970. Pp. 
216. $7.50.) 


This workmanlike study apparently is a revision 
of a doctoral dissertation, and it still bears some of 
the unfortunate marks of its genesis. The theoreti- 
cal orientation of the book is especially weak, un- 
successfully and too briefly attempting to link the 
empirical analysis to the broad theoretical con- 
cerns of Gaetano Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto, and Har- 
old Lasswell. Furthermore, the data base is far 
too narrow to deal with the author’s desire to ana- 
lyze the effects of social and political change on 
legislative recruitment, consisting only of standard 
items of documentary information for members of 
the New York legislature in the 1931 and 1951 
legislative sessions. The justification for the limita- 
tion of the data base to the 416 legislators in one 
state serving in these two years is not convincing, 
and the narrow base of evidence severely con- 
strains the capacity of the investigator to fulfill 
what appear to be his analytical purposes. 

The author’s more modest research objectives 
are laudable enough. He sought to glean from the 
record some kinds of evidence about the attributes 
of persons recruited to serve in the New York leg- 
islature at two points in time, those who became 
legislative leaders, and those who left the legisla- 
ture for private life or for some other political 
office. The analysis of the social background char- 
acteristics of these New York representatives turns 
out to be pedestrian, involving the presentation of 
familiar empirical statements about commonplace 
differences between Democratic and Republican 
politicians. These data are discussed as if factors 
such as age, education or occupation affected legis- 
lative decision-making, with no apparent awareness 
of the analyses by other political scientists which 
demonstrate the limited impact which social back- 
ground characteristics can have on legislative deci- 
sional behavior. 
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Ruchelman’s analysis of what happens to people 
when they leave the legislature is more interesting, 
He is able to confirm that relatively few leave the 
legislature because of defeat at the polls; 1931 and 
1951 New York legislators, by a proportion of 60 
percent, left the assembly because they resigned 
from office. A substantial part of the Republicans re- 
tired because of old-age, or took offices in the state 
executive branch; a considerable proportion of the 
Democrats, predominantly elected from New York 
City, acquired positions in the City judiciary. Un- 
surprisingly, lawyer-legislators have a particular 
propensity to job mobility from the legislature to 
judgeships. One pattern of political mobility which 
appears from this study to be notably absent in 
New York politics is movement from the state leg- 
islature to statewide elective office. 

It is not enough to say that this book is theoreti- 
cally muddled and empirically pedestrian. The au- 
thor does attempt to raise theoretically interesting 
questions, and to bring empirical evidence to bear 
on them. His intentions seem to have been per- 
fectly solid. But, woefully little in the theoretical 
literature of his discipline could have helped him 
when, presumably as a graduate student, he 
planned and executed this study. Adequate models 
of political mobility have not been developed; suffi- 
cient theorizing and testing of propositions about 
the nexus between politician-attributes, career aspi- 
rations, and political experiences on the one hand, 
and policy-making, or representative, behavior on 
the other, have not been done. Old myths continue 
to be repeated (and Ruchelman repeats most of 
them) as a substitute for what everyone knows is 
inadequate conceptualization and analysis. Ruchel- 
man clearly has tried to penetrate the mists and 
oozes of “political recruitment theory,” but the 
conceptual apparatus of his discipline have not 
been adequate to the task, and the empirical evi- 
dence he tries to manipulate could not yield signifi- 
cant generalizations which might have led further 
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along the way to more surefooted theoretical 
ground. 

Surely a starting point in such an endeavor 
would be clarification of what we are trying to ac- 
count for. Ruchelman gropes for something to ex- 
plain without coming to closure in his attempts to 
bring his data to bear on legislative decision-mak- 
ing, representative role-playing, unethical conduct, 
the stability of the polity, and the “latent function” 
of the legislature as a “stage” in political careers, 
Ruchelman rightly points out that the legislature 
is, at least in the American cases, more than a law- 
making factory, and that much of the behavior of 
legislators is to be seen as career-making. Nor can 
the evidence here help to pinpoint relationships be- 
tween ambitional motivations, career-making, and 
linkages to the represented in constituencies and 
occupants of other political positions. And, the leg- 
islature certainly is more than a career-making fac- 
tory. At a bare minimum, one wants to know 
whether, indeed, the socio-political attributes and 
career patterns of legislators impinge on and influ- 
ence their policy-making behavior. 

Instead of moving in the direction of dealing 
with the conceptual and explanatory problems 
which his analysis poses, the author makes four 
recommendations for legislative reform which 
strike me as being wholly unsupported by, and dis- 
connected from, his empirical evidence or any in- 
terpretation which could be drawn from the data, 
He believes the New York legislature should (1) 
be made unicameral, (2) become a full-time, pro- 
fessional legislature, (3) consist of members 
elected for four-year terms, and (4) be elected on 
the basis of a proportional representation electoral 
system. Since Ruchelman’s analysis tells us nothing 
about the effects of “recruitment” on public policy 
or symbolic representation in the present structural 
arrangements, it is impossible for him to project 
the effects of these reform palliatives on anything. 
-SAMUEL C, PATTERSON, University of Iowa 
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The Latin Americans. By Victor Alba. (New York: 
Praeger, 1969. 367 pp. Cloth, $10.00; paper, 
$2.95.) 


Writing an introduction to the societies collec- 
tively known as Latin American, some quarter of a 
billion persons occupying a continent and a half, is 
a large order indeed. In The Latin Americans Vic- 
tor Alba unflinchingly shoulders this task, survey- 
ing the past, present, and possible futures. He de- 
scribes the economic, political, and social prob- 
lems, and touches on international relations and 
culture as well. 

Victor Alba is qualified for such a survey, that 
is, if anyone can be qualified. He has written volu- 
minously about Latin America, worked in Mexico 
for many years, and traveled widely throughout 
the area. He has frequently lived in the United 
States and knows how to interpret Latin America 
to the reader here. He identifies himself as a Latin 
American, although his Spanish birth and upbring- 
ing give him an independent perspective. Thus, he 
embodies that rare combination of knowledge and 
detachment, permitting an objectivity difficult for a 
North American or a Latin American to achieve. 

In one trenchant paragraph Professor Alba dem- 
onstrates his grasp of human relations across the 
two cultures: 


There is, in the relations between the two peoples, 
a mixture of contempt and admiration, of envy and 
sympathy. The Latin American imitates the American’s 
way of life (at least in the cities), and at the same time 
that he criticizes the United States for its materialism, 
he is very much concerned with his own material com- 
fort. He gets along with the Americans personally be- 
cause he tells them what he thinks they would like to 
hear. The American, for his part, cannot understand 
how such affable friends, who make him so welcome in 
their homes, can at the same time be so violently anti- 
American. The American envies~-without saying so— 
the unpreoccupied, happy life and ease of communica- 
tion of many Latin Americans, and even their (imagi- 
nary) Don Juanism. The Latin American envies—with- 
out ever saying so—the comforts and wealth of the 
American, the security of his existence, the guarantees 
afforded by his political system. But when they speak 
of one another’s countries, they mention American 
racial segregation instead of the struggle to end it, and 
Latin American inefficiency rather than the fact that 
things work despite it. 


A book of this sort is vulnerable to the charge 


of superficiality. In fact, it would seem impossible 
to avoid skimming across the surface in any work 
which attempts, as does this, to combine immense 
scope with extensive illustrative detail. But its pur- 
pose does not appear to be to advance major new 
interpretations of Latin American reality or plumb 
the depths on any particular subject. Also, any au- 
thor who is prepared to write about so many dif- 
ferent specialized fields is not reluctant about risk- 
ing errors in detail and interpretation. His presen- 
tation of political issues avoids the extremes of the 
Right and the Left. 

Victor Alba writes clearly and simply, and this 
book is more orderly than some of his earlier and 
hastily produced studies. His chapter headings 
raise some big, vague, probably unanswerable 
questions, such as: What do Latin Americans 
want; Where is Latin America going; Is Latin 
America in the World; and Who Wants Social 
Change? He does not really come to grips with 
these questions, nor attempt to clarify them, as 
would surely be necessary for any systematic re- 
sponse. But the questions are provocative and they 
provide a kind of loose-jointed and crude frame- 
work for arranging a mass of descriptive data on 
important subjects. In so doing, he demonstrates 
his encyclopedic knowledge of Latin America. 

The Latin Americans is a popular work suitable 
as supplementary reading for introductory courses 
to Latin America within the various disciplines, es- 
pecially those focusing on the contemporary scene. 
Also, it provides a useful introduction for tourists 
in one sturdy volume of 367 pages.—CoLe BLA- 
SIER, University of Pittsburgh 


Politics and Foreign Policy in Australia. By Henry 
S. Albinski. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1970. Pp. 238. $8.00.) 


In this book Albinski begins by pointing out that 
Australian politics has been from the start of the 
nation “inward turning,” concentrated on practical- 
ity rather than broad principles, and not required 
to emphasize defense and international matters, the 
latter because of the British shield. World War Il 
and its aftermath has produced changes, with a 
major Australian role in shaping the United Na- 
tions, increased interest in Asian problems, and the 
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influx of migrants from countries other than the 
United Kingdom. Newspapers, television and radio 
have increased their coverage of international 
news, and there is a growing interest among the 
public in such coverage. But the author concludes 
with reference to political debate on international 
affairs, “the public has not been subjected to a rea- 
sonably sharp, uncluttered dialogue on this 
subject.” 

In summarizing Australian party attitudes on Vi- 
etnam, Albinski quotes from former Prime Minis- 
ter Holt: “We are fighting to resist aggression 
against a smali country. But the issues are very 
much larger for us even than that. We are fighting 
to preserve the security of Southeast Asia as a 
whole.” He summarizes the Labor opposition’s po- 
sition thus, “At the core of the Vietnamese situa- 
tion has always been an indigenous impulse for na- 
tionalist expression and social reform, with which 
the American-supported authorities in Saigon have 
been hopelessly out of touch.” To the Liberal and 
Country parties it is a question of Chinese commu- 
nist expansion into Southeast Asia; to the Labor 
party it is a matter of the nationalist aspirations 
forced into communist alignment because of 
American misunderstanding of what is involved. 
The disagreement widened when in 1964 the Lib- 
eral-Country party government introduced military 
conscription and later began sending combat forces 
to Vietnam. Understandably, this broadened the 
party conflict to cover not only Vietnam but also 
the question of conscription. 

The more specific party positions on Vietnam 
developed as follows. The Labor opposition argued 
that military operations should be scaled down to a 
holding operation, so that real negotiations could 
start. It also supported the withdrawal of Austra- 
lian draftees in line with its argument against con- 
scription. It welcomed the bombing halt announced 
by President Johnson in 1968 much more enthusi- 
astically than the government, and it claimed that 
the sudden change demonstrated that the United 
States was really not consulting with Australia on 
major Vietnam policies. Labor argued that the 
Australian government should more actively press 
the United States to make a start on negotiations. 
In spite of the bombing halt, the government held 
to its position that strong military actions should 
be continued. Its position was that a reduction in 
military actions would help the Communists by 
withdrawing support from the Vietnamese govern- 
ment and that Australian support of reduced mili- 
tary action would pull the rug from under the 
American allies. It pointed out that the United 
States had taken numerous initiatives in the direc- 
tion of negotiations and said that in any case nego- 
tiation must be from a position of strength. The 
government firmly supported the domino theory. 
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In dealing with the stylistic characteristics of the 
party debate over Vietnam and conscription, Al- 
binski points out that the disagreements have be- 
come increasingly personal and bitter. Labor has 
accused the government of making policy into a 
cheap contest for votes by announcing policy just 
before elections or of arranging the visit to Austra- 
lia by President Johnson only a month before an 
election. The government in turn has charged that 
Labor has cooperated with the Communists in pro- 
ducing turmoil at the public appearances of Lib- 
eral speakers. Each has accused the other of toying 
with the lives of Australian soldiers in the interest 
of politics. 

Albinski goes into considerable detail on the po- 
sition of various Australian groups towards Viet- 
nam and conscription. Among major Protestant 
groups he finds that the Methodists are the most 
accommodationist in seeking initiatives to solve the 
Vietnamese conflict and in criticizing conscription. 
Protestant leaders have taken a strong lead in tak- 
ing public positions, and they seem to have some 
effect on church members. Except for a progressive 
minority, Catholic opinion “seemed either becalmed 
or, where it was forcefully presented, to be decid- 
edly supportive of official policy.” Yet there was a 
change by 1967 and 1968 which saw the Catholic 
hierarchy in favor of constructive peace-seeking 
and of effecting a reconciliation with the Labor 
party. Catholics have even joined Vietnam and 
conscription protest groups and have participated 
in marches and other protests. In June, 1968, a 
poll showed that Catholics as compared with the 
main protestant denominations were the most dis- 
posed toward a complete suspension of bombing in 
North Vietnam. Australian war veterans as repre- 
sented in the Returned Services League have 
moved from a completely hawkish stand on the 
war to a position of questioning the bombing of the 
north and of emphasizing the political character of 
the Vietnam war. In addition some veterans formed 
a new organization with less than 1000 members 
(the R.S.L. has a quarter of a million members) to 
support the peaceful settlement of international 
conflict. 

The author makes the point that Australian aca- 
demics have become more vocal on social prob- 
lems and that of those who have taken a position 
on Vietnam-conscription the majority have been 
“critical of established government policy.” Profes- 
sors have taken part in teach-ins and have also ex- 
pressed themselves in the media as being critical of 
government policies on both Vietnam and conscrip- 
tion. Performing and creative artists have also par- 
ticipated in protests against the war and conscrip- 
tion. Student groups have opposed the war and 
have argued for those seeking conscientious objec- 
tor status or refusing to register for the draft. Stu- 
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dents also raised funds for the NLF and even for 
North Vietnam, and continued to do so in the face 
of a hurriedly adopted national law providing pen- 
alties for such actions. Even so, the student activ- 
ists make up a small minority of students. Various 
polls cited by Albinski show that the attitudes of 
students are not strikingly different from the atti- 
tudes of young people throughout Australia. But 
there has been a growing student tendency to chal- 
lenge established political party positions, whether 
government or opposition. 

Albinski makes the point that the vigor of the 
Vietnam conscription debate had a marked effect 
not only on foreign policy debate but also on party 
politics in general. In particular the government 
parties put themselves out on a limb and were un- 
prepared for the American announcement of the 
bombing halt and Britain’s decision to withdraw 
from Asia. They moved to reappraise their “for- 
ward” policy of defense in Asia and in so doing 
moved closer to the policies of the Labor party. 

The author concludes that the Vietnam war and 
conscription has raised the level of public interest in 
foreign affairs. While public opinion polls cited 
early in the book showed Australians as having lit- 
tle interest in the subject, those cited at the end 
show that Australians have become aware of inter- 
national affairs, even to the point of listing Viet- 
nam and international affairs as numbers one and 
two in level of importance to them.—RUSSELL H. 
BARRETT, University of Mississippi 


Le communisme en France et en Italie. Vol. I.: 
Le communisme en France. By Frédéric Bon, 
et al. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1969. Pp. 336. 67 
F.) 

Les Communistes français. By Annie Kriegel. 
(Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1968. Pp. 319. 7.50 
F.) 

L’Avenir du Parti Communiste francais. By Wal- 
deck Rochet. (Paris: Éditions Bernard Grasset, 
1969, Pp. 188.) 


The most durable feature of the French political 
landscape since World War II has been the strong 
Communist Party. Gaullism has risen thrice, fallen 
twice, and may fall yet again. The Radicals have 
been buried at least twice and no one knows 
whether their current savior, Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schrieber, is reincarnation or ghost. The MRP filed 
for political bankruptcy and crept away. The SFIO 
stands like a snowman in the April sun. Poujadism 
flashed in the pan. Crises come and go—currency, 
housing, strikes, EDC, Indochina, Algeria. Repub- 
lic replaces Republic. The Soviet-American alli- 
ance becomes the Cold War and then the Thaw. 
Unprecedented governmental stability succeeds rec- 
ord instability. Wartime devastation becomes re- 
covery and then affluence. Through everything, the 
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French Communist Party marches inexorably. iz 
share of the vote in parliamentary elections hz? 
never fallen below 18.9 percent, more than 10 pe:- 
centage points higher than the next highest low- 
point for a French party since World War Ï.. 
Small wonder that the PCF holds the attention 0° 
students of French affairs. 

The scholarly trail since World War IT is sprin 
kled with attempts—often very useful—to explair 
one or more aspects of French Communism. Ni 
cole Racine’s bibliographical essay in the book by 
Bon et al. lists 211 books, monographs, and major 
articles. Thinking only of scholarly books pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic, major works by 
Einaudi, Micaud, Cantril, Fejté, and Almond come 
to mind. Still, much of the mystery remains. 

These three books, then, are welcome and valu- 
able additions. The first one listed has the most to 
offer. As one of the most recent books in the su- 
perb series sponsored by the Fondation nationale 
des sciences politiques, it has a very distinguished 
reputation to uphold. Like several of its predeces- 
sors, it is a collection of original essays. Twelve 
scholars have contributed nine essays. Together 
they have written a general survey of the party. 
Georges Lavau’s stimulating essay analyzes the 
place of the party in the French political system. 
Separate studies by Jean Touchard and Frédéric 
Bon deal, respectively, with the rudiments and 
structure of the party’s ideology. In addition to her 
bibliographical essay, Miss Racine has contribuied 
a piece on the relationship of the PCF to French 
intellectual life since 1956. Guy Rossi-Landi de- 
scribes the composition, structure, and means of 
action of the party and Jean Ranger traces the 
course of its electoral support since 1945. Finally, 
two chapters (one by Monique and Raymond Fi- 
chelet, Guy Michelat, and Michel Simon; the other 
by Alain Lancelot and Pierre Weill) analyze the 
data produced by two recent surveys of public 
opinion toward the PCF. 

The Bon book is the product of a colloquium 
sponsored by the Fondation on March 1-2, 1968. 
None of the papers was revised to take into ac- 
count the disorders and election in France during 
May and June of that year or the reaction of the 
PCF to the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
August (though Lavau added a four-page “Post- 
face”). Probably, that decision was wise. All tco 
often, political science books chase the headlines 
too frantically. However, an additional essay de- 
scribing and assessing the impact of those critical 
events on the party would have enhanced the value 
of the book greatly. Also, footnotes at appropriate 
places in the essays would have been useful to call 
attention to the ways in which the 1968 events af- 
fected the judgments reached earlier. After all, 
those events illuminated the true character of 
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French Communism more clearly than anything 
since World War II. They should have been taken 
into account more fully. 

The book also suffers from a certain imblance. 
Three chapters totaling 100 pages deal with ideo- 
logical matters and two chapters totaling 58 pages 
deal with public attitudes toward the party. On the 
other hand only 25 pages are devoted to organiza- 
tional questions and almost nothing on the “practi- 
cal politics” of the party, the day-to-day and 
election campaign activities that certainly go much 
further than ideology in explaining the party's stay- 
ing power. What these authors do, however, they 
do well. Their book is packed with fact and insight 
and contributes much to our understanding of one 
of Western democracies most important political 
parties. 

No name appears in Miss Racine’s bibliographi- 
cal essay as frequently as Annie Kriegel, yet at 
least three of her books and: several other works 
are not included. Among the omissions is the book 
under review. Although most of Miss Kriegel’s ear- 
lier work deals with the history of French Commu- 
nism, this book is a sociological study focused on 
the contemporary party. In contrast to the book 
reviewed above, Miss Kriegel says nothing about 
ideology or the public’s opinion of the party, but 
she says a preat deal about its flesh and bones. 
Voters, readers of the Party press, members, party 
workers, and leaders are counted, described, and 
analyzed. So are the party’s elements of organiza- 
tion and its decision making processes, even its se- 
crets. 

The Kriegel study is thorough and clear, She 
makes the party come alive by dealing not only 
with such formal categories of members as age 
classes and occupations but also with the various 
“generations,” representing successive waves of re- 
cruitment. She also describes convincingly the 
ways Communists become involved with their 
party. Finally, her discussion of the recruitment to 
and conduct of the party leadership is full and in- 
formative. 

On the other hand, sometimes her use of sta- 
tistics is confusing. For instance, to support her 
point that the party is aging, she says that “moins 
d'un adherent sur dix a moins de 25 ans: propor- 
tion médiocre dans un pays où les jeunes de 15 à 
29 ans representent plus un Francais sur cing.” 
Yet, she never tells us the minimum age for party 
membership. If it’s 18, her population figure covers 
15 years and her party figures only seven years, 
which makes the party look pretty good. Also, her 
obvious antipathy for Georges Séguy and admira- 
tion for Benoit Franchon cast a shadow over her 
brief comments on the CGT. Finally, I felt that if 
she had analyzed her data on women in the party 
more rigorously she could have extracted a great 
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deal more information about the real condition of 
the party’s membership than she did. These quib- 
bles, aside, however, her book must be recognized 
as the best general picture we have so far of the 
inside of the French Communist Party. 

The short book by Waldeck Rochet can be given 
only a short remark here. It deserves to be ana- 
lyzed fully, in conjunction with the proceedings of 
the 1969 PCF Congress and other recent party 
documents, in order to assess the impact of the 
1968 crises on the party’s public stance. Suffice it 
to say here that Rochet’s book provides an official 
party interpretation of the May-June 1968 disor- 
ders, analyzes France’s present social and eco- 
nomic conditions, presents the party’s immediate 
and long-term goals, surveys the international situ- 
ation, and describes the Communist movement, as 
he sees it—WILLIAM G. ANDREWS, SUNY at 
Brockport 


Democracy in Mexico. By Pablo Gonzalez Casa- 
nova. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 245. $7.95.) 


This English translation of La Democracia en 
México provides students and scholars who may 
feel uncomfortable reading Spanish with an oppor- 
tunity to view Mexico’s political process through 
the eyes of a leading Mexican political sociologist. 
The author, who previously was Director of the 
School of Political and Social Sciences and later of 
the Institute of Social Research, both at the Na- 
tional University, became Rector of that institution 
in 1970. In its Spanish version, La Democracia en 
México has become a standard reference on Mexi- 
can politics, and in English it may well do the 
same. 

The present translation is from the 1967 second 
edition, which corrected a few typographical errors 
of the first, added sereval new points and examples 
to support the general theses of the book, and up- 
dated the extensive social, economic, and political 
data roughly through 1964. Unfortunately, the tim- 
ing of publication made impossible the inclusion of 
electoral data from the presidential and congres- 
sional contests of July, 1970. The results of this 
cainpaign were so much in pattern with earlier re- 
cent elections, however, that Gonzalez Casanova’s 
principal conclusions are not materially affected. In 
fact, neither the Spanish nor the English later ver- 
sions are much changed from the original 1965 
edition, which suggests that Mexico’s politics have 
not been very dynarnic during the past decade or 
SO. 

Democracy in Mexico continues to provide use- 
ful insights for the foreign scholar. Despite some 
changes in presentation of the statistical tables, the 
book supplies a very convenient grouping of data 
relating to Mexican society and politics, but this 
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sort of information is collected in other sources, 
through generally in scattered form. For the out- 
sider the main value of the work lies in the system- 
atic and sophisticated analysis of Mexico’s political 
system as interpreted by a Mexican. The author 
provides a viewpoint quite distinct from those of- 
fered by the army of foreigners who have dis- 
cussed the subject. This may be because González 
Casanova demonstrates high sensitivity for the na- 
tionalist feelings of the Mexicans but it is enhanced 
by his refusal to apply mechanically concepts or 
approaches invented elsewhere, often for political 
systems clearly different from Mexico’s, 

If some outside observers do not share the au- 
thor’s conclusion that the conditions for a socialist 
revolution are not present in Mexico, and that a 
consistent Marxist must work within the system 
even though his long-range goal is the achievement 
of socialism, most would accept his very guarded 
discussion about the factors working to limit the 
full flowering of democracy in the country. Simi- 
larly, if many foreigners do not sense ever-present 
imperialist pressures on economic and political life 
in the country as does González Casanova, many 
Mexican political writers and social scientists do. 
Such persons have a larger role in determining 
governmental attitudes than one might imagine, so 
an understanding of their views can be very useful. 
A careful review of the ideas expressed in this 
study can give the outside investigator a perspec- 
tive on Mexico’s politics not often found in the 
works of non-Mexicans, no matter how systematic. 

To my mind, one of the most interesting sections 
of Democracy in Mexico is the comparison in 
chapters ten and eleven between “Marxist” analysis 
and “sociological” analysis. Contrasting these two 
approaches to a real political situation offers the 
reader a practical example of their relative 
strengths and weaknesses. These chapters also can 
provide students with some notion of Marxian con- 
ceptualization in action, an experience that is not 
often available to North American young people. 
They could be an introduction to future political 
scientists’ understanding of a Marxist analytical ap- 
proach, whether to utilize it in their own research 
or to refute the findings of others. 

A concluding point. It is regrettable that in trans- 
lating La Democracia en México several poten- 
tially important errors in the second edition’s sta- 
tistical tables were carried over intact. For exam- 
ple, on page 221, Table 18, errors appear in both 
the top and bottom sections. The top is merely a 
repetition of a line, but in the bottom the presiden- 
tial electoral data given for 1968 clearly should be 
for 1964, if for no other reason because there was 
no presidential election in 1968. Again, if one 
compares voting totals for the 1964 election on 
pages 221, 231, and 237 minor differences will be 
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noted, probably because different sources wer: 
used in each case. These slips are not terribly im- 
portant to the general findings of the study, bu 
they could confuse the unwary trying to demon 
strate deep significance from numerical data. Cer 
tainly a few errors of this sort do not reduce the 
significant contribution Professor Gonzalez Casa- 
nova has made to our understanding of Mexico's 
politics —RoBerT E. Scorr, University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign 


Relations Between Politicians and Administratorc 
at the District Level. By Shanti Kothari and 
Ramashray Roy. (New Delhi: Indian Institute 
of Public Administration and the Centre of 
Applied Politics, 1969. Pp. 215. $8.00.) 


In modernizing countries, Samuel Huntington 
asserts in Political Order in Changing Societies, 
“the primary problem is not liberty but the crea- 
tion of a legitimate public order.” Institutionalizing 
authority is requisite for any political system, and 
particularly difficult for a modernizing polity at- 
tempting to adhere to democratic norms. Shanti 
Kothari and Ramashray Roy critically examine the 
relationship between two important elements of the 
polity in India: politicians and administrators. 
Moreover, they focus on the district level which, in 
India, historically has been the operational center 
of politics and administration. The introduction of 
a new system of local rural government in the 
1950s, Panchayati Raj, adds even more importance 
to the district and sub-dictrict levels. 

Role perceptions of the two groupings differ 
markedly, the authors emphasize, resulting in am- 
biguity and encroachment of each into the legiti- 
mate sphere of the other. The frequency and ex- 
tent of the mutual encroachments, they state some- 
what too boldly, is “likely to subvert the basis of 
political organization.” (p. 160) Huntington's dic- 
tum, quoted above, appears to be particularly ap- 
propriate given the authors’ conclusion. Is the po- 
litical order of India, or this one district, threat- 
ened and what are the implications for democracy 
in India? 

Part of this pessimistic conclusion appears to be 
based on the authors’ assumption that a clear-cut 
division of functions should exist between adminis- 
trators and politicians, and significant deviations 
from this ideal norm threaten the entire enterprise. 
Their empirical findings provide abundant evidence 
that Meerut District is not a Weberian world in 
which goal formulation and goal execution are 
strictly delineated and institutionalized in practice. 
Where, it may be asked, does such an ideal state 
exist? 

A behavioral approach, compiete with appropri- 
ate language and methodology, is employed 
throughout the book. At the second level of execu- 
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tion the study is in fact well done and can be cate- 
gorized as a successful pioneering work in India 
and for newly developing countries, Nonetheless, 
closer adherence to a functional approach in the 
conceptual model could have obviated some of the 
should assumptions which color the findings. 

More significantly, to what extent were political 
and administrative functions being carried out suc- 
cessfully in this territorial jurisdiction of 
2,700,000 inhabitants? It can be argued that the 
particular structures are not as important as the 
functions. American politics and administration at 
the county level—somewhat equivalent to the In- 
dian district—do not differentiate so highly be- 
tween politicians and administrators that a compa- 
rable study with comparable results to the above 
would be unexpected. For example, the American 
county sheriff, judge, and court house political es- 
tablishment would feel at home in the India of 
this study. 

Conflict between administrators and politicians 
is to be expected in India as in any political sys- 
tem. It is not surprising that 45.3% of the ad- 
ministrators claim they should share in the formu- 
lation of broad policies. Nor should our eyebrows 
lift askance at the 38.6% of the political leaders 
who, consonant with a spoils system, assert the 
right to share in the distribution of loans, grants 
and subsidies (p. 160). It is surprising that only 
5.7% of the administrator sample would favorably 
consider unsound proposals of popular leaders 
(p. 57). The same table documents the close re- 
lationship between the administator and the ruling 
elites: 47.2% of the administrators agreed that 
they must assist powerful local leaders if such 
action would aid program implementation. Another 
35.8% were ambivalent. A line between a “sound” 
and a “unsound” program can shift in this context. 

Findings such as the above do provide abundant 
evidence that a notable—perhaps radical—change 
has been taking place in India’s political culture. 
Her hierarchically ordered, authoritarian past in 
which administrative entities commanded without 
question is being transformed. A subject culture is 
in the process of becoming a participant culture. 
Program implementation may suffer in the short 
run as this study asserts. It may even suffer in the 
long run—or it may not. Subversion of the politi- 
cal order does not, in any case, necessarily follow. 
Change is a more accurate term and it can be in 
either a positive or negative direction. 

Two sets of questions flow from this kind of 
study. First, a group of general questions can be 
raised about the nature of the relationship between 
administrators and politicians in all political sys- 
tems. Unfortunately, there are too few studies for 
comparative purposes. Samuel Eldersveld’s Political 
Parties: A Behavioral Analysis in its own way 
deals with some of the same concerns, but without 
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the value-laden assumptions that mar this study. 
Stripped of its “shoulds” and compared with Elders- 
veld’s Detroit study, a more realistic assessment of 
parties and administrators may be gained. Further 
research can more specifically examine the web of 
relationships that deal with such functions as ag- 
gregation, representation, and implementation. 

A continuing mystery, at least to this reviewer, 
is how the result of these relationships really re- 
lates to implementation. The legitimacy question 
by contrast is less complex. One is struck by the 
lack of congruence at the sub-national level be- 
tween political stability or political efficacy, and 
program implementation. Conventional wisdom 
dictates that there must be a positive correlation. 
Empirical research has yet to prove with a high de- 
gree of validity that such is the case. Meerut Dis- 
trict is a case in point. Despite the negative conclu- 
sions of the authors, they point out that the district 
ranks high in levels of politicization and economic 
development (p. 25.) 

A second set of questions may be applied more 
specifically to India. Bureaucratic attitudes are seen 
to be excessively rigid in the study and “very 
weak” in approving of “representative politics” (p. 
166). To what extent is an increasingly active and 
potent political sector, even with the authors’ ques- 
tioning of their democratic values, changing the 
political configuration of the district? In this con- 
text, can the administration continue to be viewed 
as a “steel frame” or is it becoming part of an ad- 
ministrative and political process more consonant 
with a participant than a subject political culture? 
On a more pessimistic level, if indeed administra- 
tors and politicians view each other in terms of un- 
favorable stereotypes, what is the effect as regards 
legitimization of the system? Objectively, each may 
be operating similarly to successfully functioning 
bureaucrats and politicians elsewhere. Cognitively, 
falling far below expected standards may have seri- 
ous consequences for the system. It is possible that 
the authors’ conclusions may be correct for the 
wrong reasons. 

Finally, in an almost ritual sense, one must pose 
the obvious question about a study that deals with 
only one unit. How comparable would a study in 
another district in India be to this one? Asoka 
Mehta, in the foreward, believes that a different 
result would obtain in a study in Maharashtra. 

Despite some of the sharp criticisms in this re- 
view, this is an important book. It is a study for 
the Administrative Reforms Commission of the 
Government of India and may lead to policy de- 
velopments, particularly in regard to the bureau- 
cracy. The Indira Gandhi Government is furnished 
with additional information—if it needed it—-re- 
garding attitudes. Closer attention now should be 
paid to actual behavior. Some of the findings of 
this study, as indicated above, infer that the admin- 
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istrators are somewhat more flexible than their at- 
titudes indicate. A wealth of material is contained 
in this relatively small volume, including forty ta- 
bles and six diagrams. It also should be noted that 
the cooperating groups evidence a notable degree 
of institutional development. The Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, the Centre of Applied 
Politics, and the Centre for the Study of Develop- 
ing Societies are effective, productive institutions. 
The book is a meaningful contribution to the 
growing body of behavioral literature in compara- 
tive administration, and is a pioneering work for 
its subject in India.—PauL WALLACE, University of 
Missouri 


Nationalism and Economic Development in Ghana. 
By Roger Genoud. Published in Cooperation 
with the Centre for Developing-Area Studies, 
McGill University. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1969. Pp. 229. $17.50.) 


The ousting of Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah and 
the Convention Peoples Party on February 24, 
1966, commanded world wide attention. As the 
first sub-Saharan colony to gain independence in 
the post-war years, Ghana’s experience was consid- 
ered to have special historical significance. Symbol- 
ically Ghana was at the forefront of African inde- 
pendence movements, African unity, and neutral- 
ism in international politics. Ghana was viewed as 
a state moving toward socialism under the mobili- 
zation of the Party and the leadership of Nkru- 
mah. Yet a handful of Army and Police removed 
Nkrumah, banned his Party, imprisoned the lead- 
ership, and suspended the constitution with very 
little difficulty or opposition. Nkrumah fell from a 
world figure to an exile while on a peace mission 
to Peking and Hanoi. What went wrong in Ghana? 
How did a country comparatively well developed 
among the new states end up brankrupt with its 
leadership discredited just nine years after indepen- 
dence? 

Numerous authors have sought to untangle what 
happened. Roger Genoud’s work treats the prob- 
lem in a broad context, utilizing an historical inter- 
pretation of the interface between nationalism and 
economic development during the CPP years 
1951-66. The author states that “it is a study of 
the experience of decolonization, an analysis of the 
strategy of decolonization of the Nkrumah-CPP 
Government, and its implementation.” As back- 
ground he examines the socio-economic structure 
of Ghana in the 1950's, then interprets the process 
by which the country moved from what he calls a 
“comatose vision” of decolonization to the forma- 
tion of a seven year plan in 1963. In Part II he 
considers economic problems and performance and 
the political record of the Nkrumah regime. 

To analyze the relationship between decoloniza- 
tion and development raises many questions, per- 
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haps none more significant than whether that rele. 
tionship can indeed be explained and interpretec. 
Genoud makes a positive contribution toward suc. 
an explanation. He views decolonization and devel. 
Opment as questions of strategies (policies) anc. 
tactics (means). To decolonize is to further auton- 
omous development, to create the basis for a new 
country which, he argues, is inherent in national- 
ism since it is “a dialectical response to the moderr. 
colonial impact....” In Ghana, Nkrumah and the 
Party entertained broad objectives of moderniza- 
tion and development, but specificity and imple- 
mentation did not develop until after independence 
and settlement of inter-Party competition, and un- 
til economic difficulties promoted the growth of 
concern about economic development. 

According to Genoud, the CPP economic strat- 
egy was not “socialist,” even though much of the 
rhetoric was. Instead the plan was for a mixed 
economy, more open than closed, which seemed a 
logical transitional phase in the decolonization pro- 
cess. Implementation was partially successful in 
terms of “recapturing” control of the economy, but 
failed to balance trading partners and attract suffi- 
cient foreign capital. Although there were marginal 
improvements in the economic infrastructure, po- 
litically the CPP failed to merge strategy and tac- 
tics, to integrate rhetoric, plans, and action. Ge- 
noud argues that after consolidating power by 1960 
the Party ceased to mobilize Ghanaians and even- 
tually withered away and was absorbed by the 
State. Thus Nkrumah was left balancing political 
factions while operating transitional policies of de- 
velopment. This required a policy of equilibrium 
and avoidance of major choices. Any dramatic 
breakthrough in development would therefore have 
to depend on building the infrastructure. In the 
end Nkrumah failed, but the lessons were clear 
-——development is a total process, and if taken seri- 
ously it creates risks, tensions, and dangers, partic- 
ularly when the means to achieve development are 
limited in relation to the problems and when “the 
main contradiction still lies, as far as the former 
colonies are concerned, between these former col- 
onies and the industrial countries.” 

Genoud’s work is actually an extended interpre- 
tative essay which also evaluates a number of 
views on Ghana—particularly the Fitch and Op- 
penheimer “Marxist” critique. Data for the book 
come largely from the works of others. For those 
who know Ghana much will be familiar, but the 
presentation of the theme is somewhat unique, and 
much of the book’s strength derives from the at- 
tempt to combine politics and economics. The ar- 
gument does not rest on single variables such as 
Nkrumah or Party ideology. This reviewer believes 
the essay would have benefited from a clearer 
treatment of decision-making and priority setting 
as well as consideration of the socio-psychological 
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necessities encountered in decolonization and de- 
velopment. Genoud does not suggest an answer to 
how much development and autonomy is possible 
given the realities of international economic struc- 
turing, nor does he suggest what would consitute 
“arriving” beyond a transitional stage of develop- 
ment. The book is nevertheless a step toward a 
theory of decolonization and development through 
effective use of a case study. The major blemish of 
the book is a price beyond reason and belief.— 
Dav J. FINLAY, University of Oregon 


Modern China’s Search for a Political Form. Edited 
by Jack Gray. (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969. Pp. 379.) 

This book grew out of a series of seminars organ- 
ized by the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs in London for academics, journalists, civil 
servants and others interested in the study of 
China. All the contributions to this volume are by 
the academic participants in the seminar, and the 
essays themselves, which are primarily historical- 
descriptive, reflect their authors’ very widely varied 
scholarly interests. 

The papers range in content from a discussion 
of representative institutions in Shanghai from 
1905-1914 (by Mark Elvin), through the origins 
of socialist thought in China (by Martin Bernal), 
and a study of the Federalist movement of the 1920’s 
(by Jean Chesneaux), to a discussion of the per- 
formance of cadres in contemporary China (by 
James Macdonald) and the role of the border 
areas in China’s foreign policy (by George Mose- 
ley). 

The difficulties inherent in pulling together this 
gallimaufry into a coherent whole are epitomized 
by the rather amorphous title of the book. This 
reviewer was never clear either as to how to opera- 
tionalize the definition of “political form,” or as to 
what was the unifying theme of the book, if any. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the above caveats, there 
is a good deal of scattered information and inter- 
pretation that the specialist will find of interest. If 
the book’s theme is to be interpreted as China’s 
struggle for national unity and integration (“politi- 
cal form”), then several authors, including Jerome 
Ch’en, who writes the introductory essay, do ad- 
dress themselves to this question. 

Ch’en, in his essay entitled “Historical Back- 
ground,” examines with meticulous scholarship the 
period from 1895 to the victory of the Chinese 
Communist Party and the attempts of revolution- 
aries and reformers to change the nature of the 
Chinese state. Ch’en takes 1895—and the defeat of 
China in the Sino-Japanese War—as a base date 
for the birth of Chinese nationalism, and for the 
desire on the part of the Chinese not just to emu- 
late the West in terms of technological achieve- 
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ments but in political expertise as well. He then 
vividly traces the major forces obstructing these 
goals, namely Confucian orthodoxy and the use of 
force in support of factional interests, which were 
operative throughout the entire Republican period 
from 1911 to 1949, These obstructions were appar- 
ently removed by 1949, but as the Cultural Revo- 
lution has shown, the latter impediment to national 
unity is by no means dead. Ch’en’s essay also has 
some illuminating statistics indicating the deterio- 
rating conditions under the Nationalist regime, and 
he points out that Chiang Kai-shek’s concentration 
on grandiose schemes for the economy, while neg- 
lecting the immediate problems of the peasants, 
could only have contributed to furthering the aims 
of Mao Tse-tung and his followers. 

George Moseley, in his paper entitled “The 
Frontier Regions in China’s Recent International 
Politics,” deals with the persistent problem that all 
Chinese central administrations have had to face 
of devising a state form to encompass both Chi- 
nese (Han) and non-Han peoples. Discussing this 
problem from the time of the Ch’ing dynasty, 
through the Republican era, up to and including 
the People’s Republic of China, Moseley notes that 
by 1911, the process of dismemberment of the 
frontier regions was well under way, and that the 
Republican revolution accelerated this process. 
Consequently, had it not been for World War II, 
which resulted in the alliance of China with other 
powers against Japan, the detachment of the fron- 
tier zones from the Chinese empire might well 
have become permanent. Moseley concludes with an 
analysis of the role of the border areas in Chinese 
communist foreign policy. It would be well worth 
while to have this essay updated to include the piv- 
otal role of the national minority areas during the 
Cultural Revolution. 

The essay by James Macdonald on “The Perfor- 
mance of Cadres” discusses the work-style of cad- 
res in communist China during the 1963-66 pe- 
riod. Although this essay comments on the red ver- 
sus expert conflict and on the general decline in 
cadre morale in the early 1960's, it suffers from a 
lack of structure and in general adds only margin- 
ally to the literature already available. There is lit- 
tle concerning the seniority system by which cadres 
are ranked and the effect of this on possible gener- 
ational conflict between the “Yenan” cadres and 
those recruited after 1949, or concerning the types 
of individuals recruited over time and the impact 
of differing domestic programs on Party recruit- 
ment policies. 

In addition to those cited, other authors include 
Patrick Cavendish on “The ‘New China’ of the 
Kuomintang,” John Gittings on “The Chinese 
Army,” and Sybille van der Sprenkel on “The Role 
of Law in the Changing Society.” There is also a 
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conclusion by the editor, Jack Gray, which how- 
ever, does not attempt to relate the various au- 
thors’ conclusions to each other in any systematic 
way.—DEREK J, WALLER, Vanderbilt University 


Russia and the World: A Study of Soviet Foreign 
Policy. By Sir William Hayter. (New York: Tap- 
linger Publishing Company, 1970. 133 pages. 
$4.95.) 


Studies of Soviet foreign policy are becoming 
more common. Most of them, however, seem to be 
aimed at the layman rather than the specialist. 
Nonetheless, they often merit reading by the latter, 
especially if the analysis is authoritative, based on 
scholarship and experience. 

Sir William Hayter, Warden of New College, 
Oxford University, and formerly British Ambassa- 
dor in the Soviet Union, has written a concise, lu- 
cid study of recent Soviet foreign policy. He writes 
tersely of the characteristic features of Soviet pol- 
icy generally known and accepted by students of 
Soviet affairs: the contradictions between the pre- 
occupation of Soviet ideology with the “world 
communist movement” and the primacy accorded 
by Soviet leaders to the preservation and extension 
of their imperial system; the “hermetic impenetra- 
bility” of Soviet policy and the isolation of the 
men who make decisions, coupled “with a degree 
of untruthfulness rare even in political life”; and 
the importance not only of the Party but of the 
secret police and the military establishment in the 
shaping of policy. Hayter finds distressing the con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few key 
leaders who have had little exposure to the non- 
Communist world, but acknowledges that the So- 
viet “diplomats with whom Westerners come into 
contact are mostly technicians, able and experi- 
enced in their field,” so presumably they keep their 
government fully (though not always accurately) 
informed. 

There are seven brief substantive chapters treat- 
ing Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Third World, 
China, International Organizations, the United 
States, and Sir William Hayter’s concluding obser- 
vations. Regrettably, and somewhat inexplicably, 
as much attention is devoted to the Czechoslovak 
crisis of 1968 as to the other five arenas of Soviet 
engagement. In so short a book the disproportion- 
ate emphasis on Czechoslovakia is a serious weak- 
ness: whatever the continuing interest in the sub- 
ject it is not comparable in significance to the Sino- 
Soviet rift, to the forward strategy of the USSR in 
the Middle East and South Asta, or to the SALT 
talks—none of which is accorded treatment com- 
mensurate with its intrinsic significance. 

In examining the possible explanations for the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia, the author gives 
much weight to the Soviet fear of counter-revolu- 
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tion, especially on the part of the military, vic 
“visualized the Czechoslovaks as being on a siv 
pery slope, at the bottom of which, whatever tre! 
leaders were saying now, lay neutralization ¢rc 
withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, with a corss- 
quent weakening of the Soviet defensive line in Lr- 
rope.” The uneasiness of the military and the ai. 
ious authoritarianism of the CPSU leadership ‘2. 
Moscow to move. The author hints at, but does z:c! 
explore, the extent to which fear of the incipicri 
aspirations for greater autonomy of major naticr.- 
ality groups in the USSR also reinforced Soviet :e- 
solve to squash the Czech liberalization. 

Sir William Hayter is clearly a believer ir 
NATO, as his analysis of Soviet policy and aims ir 
Germany indicates. With a passing swipe at thoss 
who, “like General de Gaulle, would like ti 
Americans to withdraw from Europe,” he says tha; 
an American presence is essential to ensure no. 
only the security of West Berlin, but of all Wester: 
Europe: the alternative would be a Europe subse-- 
vient to the Soviet Union. For Hayter, the “Coid 
War” is not over, however much some of its fez- 
tures may have undergone modification. 

The section on the Third World is the least satis- 
factory in the book. Hayter writes of the “emba:- 
rassments” and “failures” which the USSR has ex- 
perienced in its courtship of the Middle East, bri 
neither provides specific instances nor makes clea’ 
the criteria for these surprising statements. Th: 
Middle East is not exactly an arena of Soviet “fail. 
ure,” and the Soviets have managed to penetrate 
there on a massive scale, politically, militarily, anc 
economically, though Hayter argues that “all the 
Russians have earned so far ... has been the hu- 
miliation of watching their protégé ... receiving 2 
trouncing from a smaller country backed by the 
West....” He correctly observes the determination 
of Khrushchev’s successors to acquire the military 
capability of making their presence felt wherever 
they choose, but, no doubt influenced by the oft- 
cited Cuban crisis, he does not think the Soviet 
leadership would commit itself “to a course of ac- 
tion which might face it with the risk of an escalat- 
ing armed conflict with America, particularly in re- 
lation to areas which are not vital to its interests.” 
A comforting thought, but one this writer regards 
with considerable skepticism. 

Studies of the foreign policy behavior of the So- 
viet Union are in their infancy, notwithstanding 
the imposing number of titles appearing on the 
general subject. Sir William Hayter is eminently 
equipped to write a major work on Soviet foreign 
policy, a Beloffian tome on the 1950’s and 1960's. 
We need to know more about how diplomats ana- 
lyze Soviet policy, about the kinds of data they 
consider salient, about the areas we should explore. 
Perhaps he will apply his talents to this task in the 
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not too distant future-—ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Algeria: The Politics of a Socialist Revolution. By 
David and Marina Ottaway. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1970, 
Pp. 322. $8.75.) 


The Ottaways have given us an excellent book 
about an important and interesting African coun- 
try. Although Algeria, with its 12,000,000 people, 
is mid-way in population between Nigeria and 
Gambia and is by no means the richest country on 
the continent in spite of its oil, it is ahead of many 
in its development, has made its voice heard in in- 
ternational affairs, and has already made an impor- 
tant contribution to the history of post World War 
I liberation movements and experimentation with 
socialism. 

In this land, once the capstone of France’s Afri- 
can empire, the only successful war of liberation in 
Africa against European settlers and the European 
metropole was fought from 1954 to 1962. After 
independence the country captured the imagination 
of Europeans and others who flocked to Algiers to 
help build a “true socialist society” which would 
provide an example, they thought, for the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American Third World. Although a 
military coup d’état in 1965 removed “socialist” 
leaders along with their Third World ideology, the 
new clan which took over has not been indifferent 
to liberation elsewhere in spite of the priority given 
to internal order and centrally directed develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Ottaway, who spent three years in Algeria 
as a journalist before continuing his academic ca- 
reer at Columbia has written, in collaboration with 
his wife, a political history of the country covering 
the period 1962 to 1968. His sources of informa- 
tion include the usual newspapers, public docu- 
ments, interviews plus others, not always indicated, 
but which provide a great deal of information. The 
period 1962 to 1965, époque Ben Bella, is particu- 
larly well done, giving the impression the author 
was quite close to the events he describes. 

The Ottaways’ main point is that there has been 
no socialist revolution in Algeria. Ben Bella, they 
say, manipulated socialist ideology and programs 
and projects to help liberation movements else- 
where in an opportunistic way to keep and increase 
his own power in a culture dominated by clan— 
asabiya—tivalries deeply rooted in Algerian his- 
tory, transformed but not eliminated by a century 
of French rule. 

The authors describe Ben Bella’s victory after a 
period of civil strife in 1962/1963 with the help of 
the army headed by Houari Boumediéne; never 
secure, however, he initiated programs to gain pop- 
ularity which contributed to economic chaos left 
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from the war and did nothing to solve admin- 
istrative problems. For example, the Decrees of 
March 1963 provided for decentralized “self- 
management” of former French enterprises and 
farms seized by workers, but Ottaway says that 
these workers had little political consciousness in 
spite of the eight-year war and were also quite sim- 
ply unable to run the enterprises. In 1964 mass 
meetings to discuss the future of Algeria, Ben Bella 
gave the people the illusion of democracy just as 
the March Decrees gave the illusion of socialism, 
the authors say. In April 1964 the Algiers Charter 
planned for a supposed further move to the Left, 
but the regime was overthrown before long. 

In 1965 Colonel Houari Boumediéne, Ben Bella’s 
former ally but then head of a new clan of his 
own, seized power claiming, as a loyal Muslim, his 
opposition to “atheistic Marxist Socialism” towards 
which the country seemed to be moving. The Otta- 
ways say again that ideology was purely secondary. 
Boumediéne really feared he and those personally 
loyal to him—his clan—-would be ousted from 
power by Ben Bella. 

The new Algerian leader began to change Ben 
Bella's policies but found himself bound by the 
same need to create a power base and legitimate 
institutions. With most support coming from war 
veterans he demoted the party, the FLN, on which 
Ben Bella had depended and changed the emphasis 
from self-managed enterprises to state companies. 
He cut Algiers off from previous close ties with 
African countries like Guinea but drew closer to 
the Soviet Union and the Arab states. 

In the 1967 Arab-Isreal war Algeria sent troops 
and plans and then began to move back into asso- 
ciation with former allies in Africa. Boumediéne 
also revived the FLN under a Secretary General 
loyal to himself and began to worry about the rise 
of newly competing clans within the government 
and party. He has, according to the authors, increas- 
ingly emerged as the Single Leader and is becoming 
similar to Ben Bella although state capitalism re- 
mains more important than self-management. In 
spite of the lack of mass support, revived clan con- 
flict, absence of social revolution, the “country is 
well on its way to becoming economically self- 
sufficient.” 

The Ottaways’ political history of Algeria seems 
at times to dismiss Ben Bella’s ‘socialism” too 
brusquely, for even if his motives were to maintain 
his personal power, the programs initiated were ex- 
periments of a socialist nature. The book also has 
less of the in-depth political science analysis of 
clan politics that one finds in William Quandt’s 
recent Revolution and Political Leadership: Algeria 
1954-1968 (1969) and has little about the libera- 
tion movement itself which is discussed most re- 
cently by Mohamed Lebjaoui (Vérités sur la révolu- 
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tion algérienne (Gallimard) or by Yves Courriere 
in his three-volume series beginning with Les Fils 
de la Toussaint (Fayard), but the authors have 
done what they said they would do, The book is 
therefore an important contribution to an under- 
standing of politics in a country during a specific 
period where the situation has seemed confused to 
those unable to follow the complicated changes as 
they occurred. Written in a lively style, the authors 
are not afraid of crisp judgments which they make 
without losing scholarly depth. 

A glossary, lists of members of Algerian cabi- 
nets, biographical sketches of leaders, details about 
the army and a selected bibliography complete this 
thoroughly satisfying book.—BRIAN WEINSTEIN, 
Howard University 


Protest and Power in Black Africa, Robert I. Rot- 
berg and Ali A. Mazrui, editors. (New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1970. 1247 
pp. $25.00.) 


Robert I. Rotberg and Ali A. Mazrui have edited 
one of the most interesting and potentially impor- 
tant anthologies dealing with sub-Saharan Africa 
to appear during the past decade. Thirty-six essays, 
all newly minted for this volume and all of above- 
average quality, deal with the twin themes of pro- 
test and power in Black Africa. What the editors 
have done is to take a series of political, military, 
religious, economic and literary events, heretofore 
regarded as disparate and discrete and arrange 
them along a temporal continuum by means of a 
common theme—the African reaction to European 
exogenous intrusions. Even if, as Ali Mazrui sug- 
gests in his postlude, the various arts of resistance 
to the imposition of alien rules may be divided into 
a number of categories distinguished by different 
motivations, nevertheless, the continuum has 
meaning in and by itself. Taken as a whole, the 
volume not only applies a final quietus to one of 
the central colonial cliché-myths, that by and large 
Africans did not resist the European penetration, 
but also lucidly illustrates the ways in which that 
resistance took, and continues to take, subtle and 
complex forms. 

The book is divided into eight sections, the titles 
of which are self-explanatory: part one deals with 
“Resistance to Conquest,” part two, “Rebellions 
Against Alien Rule,” part three, “The Religious Ex- 
pression of Discontent,” part four, “The Emergence 
of Pressure Groups and Political Parties,” part five, 
“The Economic Expression of Discontent,” part six, 
“The Literary Expression of Protest,” part seven, 
“Revolutions, Coups, and Readjustments in the 
Post-Independence Era,” and part eight, “Sover- 
eignty and Diplomacy in Post-Independence Af- 
rica.” The sections, each involving three to seven 
essays, are self-contained and can be read as sepa- 
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rate, problem-oriented entities or in conjunctio) 
with the introduction and conclusion. 

In a work of this size and scope it is difficult to 
pinpoint particular essays, but a number of ovt- 
standing ones merit special attention. Carl Brow: `: 
analysis of “The Sudanese Mahdiya” is the best <T. 
that subject I have encountered, while James Fe- 
nandez’s “Affirmation of Things Past” is a most 
sophisticated and incisive analysis of the multifa-- 
eted question of religious response to foreign l- 
puts. For political scientists, two companion piccer, 
Gerald Moore’s “Literary Protest in French-Speak- 
ing Africa” and James Povey’s “Political Protest i 
the African Novel in English,” provide most usefu, 
overviews of African literature as a potentia 
source for political analysis. For example, Ferdi 
nand Oyono’s The Old Man and the Medal is as 
penetrating an indictment of the impact of the co- 
lonial system on individual Africans as we are 
likely to have. Willard Johnson’s “The Integrative 
Backlash of Insurgency” and Crawford Young’s 
“Rebellion and the Congo” are two first rate pieces 
illustrating how the tools of history and political 
science, if properly utilized, can provide enduring 
insights into seemingly ephemeral political events. 

For my part, I would have preferred that the 
editors provide each section with a short introduc- 
tion, placing the essays which follow in context. 
For example, the four essays dealing with primary 
African resistance to European conquest would 
have gained greatly if the reader were given some 
rough index of the overall rate of such resistance 
on a continent-wide basis. There are also a number 
of minor flaws—mostly connected with the compo- 
sition of the work—which I found irritating. For 
one thing, the author’s notes do not appear until 
page 1215. Also, works cited in both the footnotes 
and bibliography do not contain the names of the 
publishers and the final map, illustrating 1969 Af- 
rica, omits the French territory of Afars and Issas 
as a colonial territory. On balance, however, Pro- 
test and Power in Black Africa emerges as a most 
valuable book; in fact too valuable to appear at 
such a prohibitive price. Were it to appear in pa- 
perback, perhaps in two volumes, it would prove to 
be enormously helpful in a great variety of courses 
dealing with Africa.—CHRISTIAN P. PoTHOLM, 
Bowdoin College 


Biafra: Selected Speeches and Random Thoughts of 
C. Ojukwu, with Diaries of Events, By Odumegwu 
Ojukwu. (New York: Harper & Row, 1969). 


It has been more than a year since Nigeria con- 
quered Biafra to end the thirty-one month civil 
war. Publication of the book under review took 
place but three months before the fall. Since Biaf- 
ra’s moment in history has passed, one might argue 
that the relevance of Ojukwu’s book has passed 
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too. Personally, I do not agree. This combination 
of a diary of events, selected speeches, comments 
to journalists, and letters provides insights and evi- 
dence for understanding a particular set of events 
and for generalizing about a number of matters of 
concern to political scientists. Furthermore, the 
book is a rich and moving portrayal from the Biaf- 
ran perspective of the Biafran tragedy. 

Because I found it difficult to summarize the 
material in Biafra, I have chosen to pass along 
some of the notes I took while reading the book. 
(1) How does one decide between claims for self- 
determination and claims for territorial integrity? 
“We are fighting a war which for us is one of 
survival.... We are fighting that we shall not be 
slaves, so that our children will not be slaves.” In 
my files is a copy of an official Nigerian Federal 
Government white paper which makes this state- 
ment: “There can be no doubt now that Nigeria 
must be preserved as one united country if we are 
serious about achieving lasting peace in order to 
allow our part of Africa to resume its orderly pro- 
cess of social and economic development.” And a 
related question: what price can a people afford in 
order to achieve independence? “In spite of the in- 
describable sufferings of our people, our will re- 
mains undaunted and our determination unshaken. 
.-» Most of our lands are now beyond our reach; 
our cities are in ruins; our industries have been de- 
stroyed and our trade disrupted.” 

(2) In 1947, Western Nigeria leader Obafemi 
Awolowo asserted that “Nigeria is not a nation. It 
is a mere geographical expression.” And a year 
later, the Northern leader, Abubakar Balewa, 
stated that “the Nigerian people themselves are his- 
torically different ... and do not show themselves 
any sign of willingness to unite.” And so, when 
Ojukwu wrote that “Nigeria never was and can 
never be a united country,” was he not articulating 
the received wisdom? Is this not a case of political 
culture influencing political behavior? 

(3) Can psycho-cultural hypotheses help to ex- 
plain the attitudes and actions of many Nigerians 
towards the leading ethnic group of Biafra, the 
achievement oriented Ibos? Ojukwu quotes this 
1964 Northern Nigeria party manifesto: “The time 
has come. We are going to show these intellectual 
fools.... Our only obstacles are the Ibos. They 
have overplayed their card. They will sink.” (II, 
20) And from my files: “Ethnic groups tend to be 
chauvinistic but the Ibos were the most militantly 
chauvinistic and this naturally created apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the others.” 

(4) Under what circumstances do—and should 


i Framework for Settlement: The Federal Case in 
Kampala, Lagos, Ministry of Information, 1969, p. 15. 

2The Collapse of Ojukwu’s Rebellion and Prospects 
for Lasting Peace in Nigeria, Lagos, Ministry of Infor- 
mation, 1968, p. 5. 
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—~-major world powers intervene in conflicts such 
as the Nigerian civil war? “Peace, indeed every- 
thing pertaining to this war, depends on one man 
and one man only, and that person is Harold 
Wilson. ... There is no aspect of this war in which 
Britain is not involved.” 

There are still numerous items in my notebook: 
international disintegrative contagion, the utility of 
Dahl’s paradigm for understanding the conflict, the 
fierce commitment of leaders to an apparently lost 
cause, the apparently slanted news reports in the 
New York Times, the United States as a model for 
self-determination, and many others. In sum, I 
found this book informative and stimulating. 
Many political scientists, regardless of their per- 
sonal involvements during the civil war, will find it 
worth reading——WILLIAM JOHN HANNA, The City 
University of New York, Lehman College 


Malayan Federalism 1945-1963: A Study of Fed- 
eral Problems in a Plural Society. By B. Simand- 
juntak. (London and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1969, pp. 347. $11.75.) 


Following World War II Britain attempted to re- 
place Malaya’s fragmented political system with a 
single, centralized form of administration called 
the Malayan Union, which excluded Singapore and 
provided a common citizenship for the multi-ethnic 
population of the Malay peninsula. Overwhelm- 
ingly opposed by the Malays (comprising 50 per- 
cent of the population), the Malayan Union was 
never fully implemented. It was replaced in 1948 
by the Federation of Malaya, which perpetuated 
the prewar privileged position of the Malays and 
retained the political identity of the Malay Sultan- 
ates. This highly centralized federal system pro- 
vided the institutional framework under which Ma- 
laya achieved independence in 1957. It was subse- 
quently modified when Malaya joined with Singa- 
pore, Sabah, and Sarawak to form the Federation 
of Malaysia in 1963. 

Simandjuntak’s book is the first detailed study of 
federalism in Malaya and Malaysia. Historical 
rather than analytical in approach, it is based 
upon an impressive amount of painstaking research 
in Britain. The author, an Indonesian citizen, was 
unable to pursue further investigation in Malaysia 
because of hostilities between that country and his 
own at the time of his research. Had he been able 
to interview national and state political leaders and 
to investigate at first hand the character of Ma- 
layan federal-state relations his approach might 
have been modified. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part one, a 
detailed political history of postwar Malaya before 
1963, presents an excellent summary of political 
developments, including abandonment of the Ma- 
layan Union, the rise of communal-based parties, 
the first two national elections, and Malayan rela- 
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tions with Singapore. The negotiations preceding 
the formation of Malaysia are discussed at length. 
Very little is said, however, regarding the actual 
implementation of Malayan federalism in the sense 
of interactions between the federal and state gov- 
ernments. Such omission is understandable in the 
author’s case since virtually nothing on this subject 
has been published. 

Part two of Simandjuntak’s book is a discussion of 
what he calls the major problems of Malayan fed- 
eralism: determination of the criteria for citizen- 
ship, adoption of a national language, creation of a 
national educational system, provision of federal 
funds for state governments, promotion of eco- 
nomic development and integration, and defense. 
In a series of historical accounts he describes how 
Malaya dealt with these problems before 1963. He 
discusses the consideration of these issues leading 
to the formation of Malaysia and the way they 
were dealt with in the Malaysian constitution. 
These chapters provide a wealth of background in- 
formation on contemporary Malaysian politics and 
the underlying tensions of a pluralistic society. 

Although it contains periodic references to K. C. 
Wheare’s Federal Government this book lacks a 
conceptual focus, particularly in the second half. 
The various communal groups in Malaya cut 
across the boundaries of the federating units. Only 
at the end of his study does Simandjuntak ac- 
knowledge that communalism, not regionalism or 
the interaction between federal and state govern- 
ments, has dominated virtually every aspect of 
Malayan politics during the postwar period. Thus 
communalism, not federalism, dictated the way in 
which Malaya dealt with most of the “federal prob- 
lems” considered in part two. After independence 
the powers and responsibilities of the national and 
state governments did not become an important 
political question until the formation of Malaysia 
was proposed in 1961. The true character of Ma- 
layan federalism was revealed in negotiations prior 
to creation of the larger federation. Although the 
Malaysian Agreement mentioned a federation of 
fourteen states, in actual fact the preceding discus- 
sions suggested four territories in which the eleven 
states of Malaya were consistently regarded as a 
single unit. The author largely ignores the para- 
mount reason for the success of federalism in Ma- 
laya through 1963, namely the tricommunal Alli- 
ance Party’s control of the central government and 
all but one of the state governments. 

Although students of federal systems per se will 
find little of value in this volume, it is a useful ad- 
dition to the literature on Malaysian politics. Its 
detailed account of negotiations preceding the for- 
mation of Malaysia is particularly valuable. Its dis- 
cussion of basic differences in outlook between 
Malaya and Singapore and the tenuous nature of 
the Malaysian federal scheme help to explain the 
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expulsion of Singapore in 1965, the central gove v- 
ment’s dismissal of the Sarawak Chief Minister 3 
year later, and the continuing estrangement lc- 
tween the central government and Sarawak.—-Mr®- 
VIN L. ROGERS, University of Missouri 


India and the Soviet Union: The Nehru Erz. °: ; 
Arthur Stein. (Chicago: University of Chica:;0 
Press, 1969. Pp. 320. $9.50.) 


Why and how India and the Soviet Unicr 
transformed their relationship from a cool, stan :- 
off position to cordial cooperation during ti'e 
Nehru Era is the focus of Professor Stein’s coge 1. 
analysis in India and the Soviet Union. Dor 
countries support the status quo in South Asia, ar< 
their policies have developed in terms of immec!- 
ate and fundamental interests. 

Initially, with such pressing concerns as Kashm r 
and Goa, India gained strong Soviet support fcr 
her position in the United Nations. To help her i: 
building up the public sector of her economy, I- 
dia received valuable capital investment and teci - 
nical assistance from the Soviet Union. In turn, Ir- 
dia supports the Soviet Union in a number of ir- 
ternational organizations—on disarmament, for 
example—often, in fact, reflecting parallel policie? 
which she would have advanced in any case. 

The interests of the two countries have coincidec 
since the late Fifties with respect to Peking, al- 
though recently India has been concerned that th 
Soviet Union’s attempt to keep Pakistan from be. 
coming dependent on China has reduced Sovie 
support for India’s position on Kashmir. The So 
viet Union has now become the major outsidc 
source of armaments for India, and Stein believes 
that the concern of both with China, and othe: 
common interests, will continue to provide a basis 
for close cooperation. The mutual friendship has 
not, however, prevented the governments of Nehru 
and his successors from adopting a hard line to- 
ward the communist movement within India, nor 
prevented the Soviet Union from criticizing the 
leadership of the Congress and the slow progress 
made by it toward land reform and the goals of 
socialism. 

Stein has researched his subject well, relying not 
only upon Indian and Soviet documentary sources 
and commentaries but upon personal interviews 
which his trips to India and the Soviet Union made 
possible. His frame of reference is historical and 
functional, and he presents a good account of So- 
viet economic aid to India. The analysis of the rela- 
tionship between the two countries is carried to 
1968. 

Stein notes that India has been slow to develop a 
critical scholarship concerned with the Soviet 
Union, but there is little speculation as to whether 
the presence of such scholarship would have influ- 
enced India’s policy in any way. Soviet military aid 
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to India, especially since the death of Nehru, is 
summarized and mention is made of a growing So- 
viet naval presence in the Indian Ocean. However, 
the strategic interests of the two countries are not 
examined in depth, and no indication is given of 
their potentials for conflict or cooperation in the 
Indian Ocean, East Africa, and Southeast Asia. 
Stein by implication indicates that Nehru correctly 
perceived Soviet objectives and India’s foreign pol- 
icy needs, while Stalin held misconceptions with re- 
spect to India’s intentions which could be corrected 
only by Stalin’s successors. He does not ask what 
options were really available to India in her rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. If one takes as 
fixed points the requirements of an Indian policy 
based on internal needs such as development and 
unity, and no reconciliation with Pakistan because 
the price seems too high, then India’s policies with 
respect to the Soviet Union seem to fulfill her in- 
terests. One might speculate, however, what 
changes might have occurred in these policies had 
Nehru sought and achieved an accommodation 
with Pakistan over Kashmir or had he held a bet- 
ter perception of the Chinese threat in the 1950s. 

Stein’s explanation for India’s more critical atti- 
tude toward the West than toward the Soviet 
Union after 1953 is sound. The communist nations 
were posing no challenge to India’s immediate in- 
terests, whereas India regarded SEATO and the 
US.-Pakistani Arms Agreement as direct threats to 
her security. In addition, although the Russians 
were occasionally clumsy at the political level, they 
were careful not to attempt to make political capi- 
tal out of their economic aid to India. The success 
of Soviet relations with India, Stein points out, 
probably modified Soviet international policy and 
reinforced the basis for Chinese criticism of Mos- 
cow. 

While many points remain to be explored more 
fully, Stein’s work is a significant contribution to 
an understanding both of India’s foreign policies 
and the Soviet Union’s role in Asia. This is a field 
warranting much further exploration, and one 
must hope that Stein will continue his contribu- 
tions to it. We need to consider India’s response to 
recent Soviet proposals for regional cooperation 
looking to the security of Southeast Asia. We must 
also speculate concerning the impact upon Indo- 
Soviet relations of a possible softer foreign policy 
line from Peking. All of these matters, of course, 
will also influence future United States policy in 
South Asia.—ALFRED FERNBACH, University of 
Virginia 


Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. By John Wo- 
mack, Jr. (New York: Vintage, 1970. Pp. 435 
Paper, $2.95.) 


After its appearance as a Random House hard- 
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cover edition in 1968, Womack’s book rapidly was 
accepted by historians as a definitive study of Emil- 
iano Zapata. Now in paperback form, Zapata will 
be on many reading lists in comparative politics or 
at least in Latin American politics. For Womack 
displays a feeling for the complex strains of Mexi- 
co’s Revolution and of Mexican culture, and he 
skillfully links historical political progression to 
cultural roots. 

This vivid account of Mexican peasant life re- 
veals much about the political leaders who estab- 
lished the institutionalized Revolution soon after 
Zapata’s death. Womack conveys an understanding 
of peasant revolutions which will be of value to 
students of other areas of Latin America and of 
other areas of the developing world. 

This book was fashioned out of Womack’s 1965 
doctoral dissertation in history at Harvard, and re- 
flects its origin in the documentation cited in foot- 
notes. If the author had been able to add the cul- 
tural dimension found in the corridos or folk songs 
of the 1910-1917 period, he would have enriched 
even more what is a well-written integration of po- 
litical confrontations into the social fabric of its 
era. 

Womack gives us a treasure-trove of informa- 
tion about the state of Morelos, of special value to 
those of us involved with Mexican politics at the 
state and local levels. This becomes especially ap- 
parent when one contrasts the Womack back- 
ground on Zapata’s home state of Morelos with 
much of the Zapatista literature, such as the recent 
popular history by Robert P. Millon, Zapata: the 
Ideology of a Peasant Revolutionary, in which the 
Morelos political personalities are condensed into 
the briefest summary statements. In an appendix, 
Womack thoughtfully supplies the full text of Za- 
pata’s 1911 Plan de Ayala, his blueprint for revo- 
lutionary reform, usually otherwise available in 
English in a highly abridged or even truncated 
form. 

Zapata’s followers forced upon the leadership of 
the Revolution a policy of concern for the rural 
poor of Mexico, and made agrarian welfare a con- 
tinuing commitment of subsequent governments af- 
ter Carranza. Although distribution of unused land 
and return of village-owned communal farms (eji- 
dos) were their primary objectives, the Zapatistas 
also developed a program for national social re- 
forms, with these men of the South evidencing an 
ideological orientation in their plans. By putting 
the Zapatista agrarian programs into the perspec- 
tive of the Revolution itself, Womack helps the 
student of Mexican affairs better understand the 
Mexican articles of political faith publicly en- 
shrined in electoral oratory and official documents 
for more than a half-century. 

Inasmuch as Zapata was a man barely literate, 
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many students of Mexican political history have 
speculated about the ghost writers of Zapata’s elo- 
quence and skill in his open letters to President 
Carranza in early 1919. Womack points out that 
ex-schoolmaster Antonio Diaz Soto y Gama was 
the phrasemaker, not only for these letters but also 
for much of the Zapatista ideology. In 1944, when 
Soto y Gama became director of the National Pre- 
paratory Schools in Mexico City, he was still deny- 
ing, as he had since Zapata’s assassination in 1919, 
having put all the political words into Zapata’s 
mouth. In view of the denials, many historians, 
such as H. B. Parkes and Howard F. Cline, have 
qualified slightly their attributions of Zapatista 
phraseology to Soto y Gama. But the context of 
the Womack research and narrative makes the link 
very clear. 

One bonus of this narrative history is the reada- 
ble style of the writing, free of the pompous, poly- 
syllabic circumlocution with which a number of 
chroniclers of Mexican political history bore stu- 
dents. For example, in telling about the frustra- 
tions of the villagers in pressing their legitimate 
land claims after the death of Zapata, Womack 
writes: “The Governors response was a fast 
shuffle, a favor instead of justice...not a restitu- 
tion but a grant... (the villagers) took provisional 
possession of the grant, still subject to challenge 
and eviction... their original titles now practically 
worthless. ...” 

Emphasizing that in the 1920’s the country peo- 
ple of Morelos state remained loyal to the federal 
government and kept their state relatively quiet, 
Womack adds: “For the villagers the proliferation 
of politicians was about as welcome as a visitation 
of locusts.” These refreshing comments in no way 
dilute the high-level scholarship which amassed the 
data nor the analysis he yields in an adult manner. 
In other words, Viva Zapata!—Marvin ALISKY, 
Arizona State University 


Big Business iu Japanese Politics. By Chitoshi 
Yanaga. (New Haven and London: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. Pp. 371. $8.75.) 


The seemingly obvious often goes unexplored. 
Such has been the case with the predominant influ- 
ence of big business on the administrative bureau- 
cracy and on party politics in postwar Japan. This 
first systematic treatment should serve as a neces- 
sary reminder of the “facts of life” to political sci- 
ence specialists on Japan and as a surprising eye- 
opener to those interested cross-nationally in the 
role of business in the political process. 

In an essentially tripartite presentation, Profes- 
sor Yanaga of Yale University, well-known for his 
work on modern Japanese politics and history, first 
artfully sketches the political process and the char- 
acter, structure, and functions of business, next in- 
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sightfully explains the articulation of business w: 
the Hydra-headed bureaucracy, and then carcfi! , 
illustrates this interaction with four case studiz.: 
(1) the emasculation of the Occupation-inspi v: 
anti-monopoly policy; (2) big business’ conversio’ 
of public opinion from an aversion to anythr. 
atomic to supporting the development of nuck:, 
energy; (3) the successful negotiations of Sou: - 
east Asian reparations settlements; and (4) ‘I: 
growth of, and reactions against, the United Stat :x- 
Japan partnership, which business and governm:~ . 
viewed as more economic than military (p. 27: 
Each case study successfully combines topical w t 
chronological treatment. The question of big brs- 
ness’ role in and responsibility for environmen .: 
pollution and waste would also have made an .r- 
teresting study, but the book was written befcr> 
the furor over this issue developed. The conclusi>: 
assesses rather optimistically the implications 2° 
these matters for democracy and for Japan’s plz; 
ing a broker role in foreign affairs. 

Timely and unexpected ramifications come ‘¢ 
light as for example, in the examination of Japar’. 
involvement in South Vietnam as seen in repar- 
tions negotiations. Vietnam had “scarcely suffer: < 
war damage” under Japan’s brief formal occup. 
tion. But, especially when South Vietnam came u» 
der American protection, certain Japanese busi 
nessmen suddenly saw prospects of “sizal - 
profits” to be made from having South Vietna = 
ask for “fairly large reparations.” These we.« 
really investments, whose returns would in effe :: 
be guaranteed by American intervention in Vic - 
nam. In fact, all reparations, restricted to capit.i 
goods and technology, rather than financial capit: | 
and consumer goods, have turned out to be goo] 
long-term investments, the bills for which wer: 
footed by the Japanese taxpayer. These inves - 
ments stimulate trade; certain firms profit directly ; 
the taxpayer gets the trickle-down. Earlier Japa. 
had profited from the Korean war, when “72 pei- 
cent of the nation’s production capacity was d`- 
rectly engaged in the manufacture of weapons” (p. 
255), which were paid for by American off-shor: 
procurements. They enabled Japan to import and 
helped her postwar economic “take-off.” (In cor- 
trast, Japan’s present stepped-up spending on de- 
fense is an economic drain.) 

This book is refreshingly free of cold-war rheto 
ric, except occasionally as in the gratuitous com. 
ment that the Korean war “left no doubt tha 
Communism’s ultimate objective was Japan’s in 
dustrial complex.” In attempting to deal objectivel: 
with the subject, Yanaga studiously avoids the 
word “corruption,” although he hints at it now anc 
again. For instance, in discussing former Nationa 
Railways bureaucrats who retire and go into re- 
lated business, he comments that contractors 
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“make profits ranging from 13.7 to 37 percent,” 
when doing construction work for the National 
Railways (p. 117). 

By his extensive use of the new postwar term 
“zaikai,” Yanaga may be hoping that it will super- 
sede “zaibatsu,” which is no longer correctly appli- 
cable to the changed economic structure. Zaikai 
connotes the new big-business power elite, which, 
it is the thesis of this book, is decisive in the mak- 
ing and breaking of cabinets and in the adoption 
or rejection of both basic and minor economic and 
even foreign policies. The difficulty in proving this 
hypothesis lies in the fact that, as the author so 
well shows, big business is not unified, and so, for 
instance, when some important zaikai elders 
wanted Japan to go slow in negotiations for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in 1956, it was easy to point out that others, 
who were interested in the northern fisheries indus- 
try, wanted a speedy conclusion. In any specific in- 
stance, even on ratification of the 1960 Security 
Treaty revision, there have always been divisions, 
and it is extremely difficult to pinpoint ultimate de- 
cisions. Indeed, in this particular instance, which is 
minutely explored in this book, it turns out that 
the decision to call off President Eisenhower’s visit 
to Japan was made on the weight of the police’s 
and Self-Defense Forces’ confessions of inability to 
handle the situation. This was in the face of obsti- 
nate support for the visit by important zaikai lead- 
ers, who were utterly unprepared for the about 
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face. Nevertheless, despite the need for many more 
specific case studies with more rigorously applied 
methodology, Yanaga’s hypothesis that big business 
determines “the direction of Japanese politics as 
well as the economy” is convincing. Big business 
really seems to have provided the national drive 
during the last two decades that has brought un- 
precedented prosperity, though increasingly un- 
evenly distributed, an aspect not discussed in this 
study. To what extent big business will find its power 
encroached upon by other interest groups in the fu- 
ture is an interesting question in light of the fact 
that, while Japan is now third in the world in gross 
national product, it is somewhere between six- 
teenth and twenty-first in terms of living standards. 
Yanaga’s perfect command of both English and 
Japanese enables him to exhaust Japanese sources 
and interpret them with an American social science 
orientation, but this, it seems to this reviewer, is 
not an excuse for an almost complete boycott of 
relevant citations of excellent American and other 
Western scholarship, even in the bibliography. At 
the other extreme, Yanaga uses almost no Japanese 
words (except for zaikai) or abbreviations that 
have become fairly common in English: Nikkeiren 
is invariably JFEA, when not spelled out. But these 
suggestions, along with one for a more complete 
index, would simply make an already well-organ- 
ized, beautifully argued, and absolutely essential 
study still more convenient to use.-GEORGE O. 
Torren, University of Southern California 
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Treaties and other International Agreements of the 
United States of America, 1776-1949. Compiled 
under the direction of Charles Bevans, Volumes 
1~—4, Multilateral. Vol. 1: 1776-1917; Vol. 2: 
1918-1930; Vol. 3: 1931-1945; Vol. 4: 1946- 
1949, (Washington, D.C.: Department of State 
Publications 8407, 8441, 8484 and 8521, 1968- 
1970. Pp. 906, 1157, 1430 and 874. $8.50, 
$10.25, $11.75, $8.25.) 

According to the supremacy clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the Constitution, treaties and 
federal legislation are the “supreme law of the 
land.” The text of the Constitution and of constitu- 
tional amendments are easily available. In addition, 
Senate document number 39, 88th Congress, First 


Session, entitled The Constitution of the United 
States of America, Analysis and Interpretation, 
contains very useful “annotations of cases decided 
by the Supreme Court of the U.S.” As for legisla-. 
tion, the text of the federal laws and information 
about their status are readily available, and the 
“U.S. Code Annotated” as well as the “Federal 
Code Annotated” permit easy consultation of the 
relevant statutory provisions and the practice there- 
under. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the 
third source of the supreme law of the land, U.S. 
Treaties. As far as their texts are concerned, they 
were originally published in the U.S. Statutes at 
Large. From 1950 on they are published in the se- 
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ries U.S. Treaties and other International Agree- 
ments (U.S.T.). They are also published as individ- 
ual pamphlets in advance of the bound volumes of 
U.S.T. under the title Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series. The latter replaced the two sep- 
arate series Treaty Series and Executive Agreement 
Series. 

A more handy edition of the U.S. Treaties in 
four volumes was issued by Malloy-Redmond- 
Trenwirth, covering the period 1776 to 1927. The 
publication under review constitutes an updated 
edition of the Malloy compilation. The first four 
volumes comprise the multilateral treaties from 
1776-1949. They are to be followed by some 11 
volumes of bilateral treaties for the same period. A 
volume of cumulative analytical indices concerning 
the multilateral and bilateral treaties is to conclude 
the series. The cut-off date of 1949 was chosen be- 
cause of the above mentioned U.S.T. which starts 
with the year 1950, 

With regard to the status of, and other informa- 
tion on, U.S. treaties, there is now the yearly State 
Department publication Treaties in Force. This 
lists the treaties and agreements in force as of Jan- 
uary Í of each year, the parties to the treaties, the 
dates of ratification and entry into force, and the 
sources where the texts of the treaties can be 
found; but it does not reproduce these texts them- 
selves. 

From 1948 to 1950 the State Department also 
published U.S. Treaty Developments which was 
designed to “compile in one publication up-to-date 
factual information on the subsequent status” of 
the treaties and on “subsequent developments af- 
fecting them.” Unfortunately, this very useful pub- 
lication has been suspended. The information it 
contains is confined to references to said subse- 
quent developments and to indicating where the 
details of such developments can be found, but it 
does not contain summaries or briefs on such de- 
velopments nor the texts of the treaties themselves. 

There is, finally, Miller’s Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts of the United States. Its eight vol- 
umes cover the period 1776 to 1863 and contain 
excellent historical notes. Unfortunately, the col- 
lection is not likely to be completed. 

The four volumes of the Bevans compilation un- 
der review are very handsome and no doubt the 
remaining eleven volumes on bilateral treaties will 
be equally handsome. It is quite useful to have the 
text of the multilateral treaties concluded by the 
U.S. from 1776-1949 in four volumes in lieu of 
the large Statutes at Large or of the Treaty Series 
and the Executive Agreements Series. It will also 
be handy to have the texts of all the bilateral 
treaties concluded by the U.S. from 1776-1949 in 
eleven volumes and to be able to dispense in this 
respect with the same three voluminous sources. 
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And the promised concluding Index volume wil. z> 
very useful indeed, since there is no cumulative T- 
dex to the said three publications. In the meant:n: 
it would have been good to have a cumulative |i - 
dex to the four volumes concerning the mult lst- 
eral treaties. 

However, if one wants information on the st:42. 
of a particular treaty, one has to look into the £7- 
nual Treaties in Force, and, for the limited period: 
covered by U.S. Treaty Developments and MiK: 
series, these publications do provide useful amo 
valuable data. Beyond those data, whoever 12 
searches the legislative, administrative, or judizia 
practice under the treaties will have to look ewi7- 
where since there is no single or multi-volume pt). 
lication which compiles these data. Anybody vlc 
has searched for such materials knows what a J3 
ficult research job that is. And for the years si.cc 
1950 the researcher still has to have the more ti 2z 
50 volumes of the above mentioned U.S.T. io: 
which there is no cumulative Index either irc 
which contain “nearly two-thirds of the total nua:- 
ber of treaties and agreements entered into by le 
U.S. between 1776 and 1968” (Preface, p. Il°>. 
Thus, even when the Bevans compilation is co1.- 
pleted, one needs, as of now, close to 70 volun:c3 
to have the texts of the multi- and bilateral treat cs 
concluded by the U.S. from 1776 to date. This is 
not exactly a handy collection. 

The Bevans compilation reproduces the treat 2s 
concluded during the aforementioned perio 
whether they are in force today or not. For ti 
historian the inclusion of treaties no longer in fois: 
may be valuable and practical; for the jurist this i: 
hardly the case. Of the 449 multilateral treat'2- 
published in the four volumes, only 262 (58% ` 
were in force at the time of publication, on t:e 
basis of the data provided therein, while 187 (42% ` 
treaties no longer are in force, 

The cutoff date of 1950 also involves the risk 2° 
misleading the reader, as one example, the U. 
Charter, will show. The text of the Charter œs 
adopted in 1945 at San Francisco is reproduced `: 
Volume 3 of the collection (page 1153). An incon- 
spicuous note at the end of the information coi 
cerning the signature, the advice and consent v: 
the Senate, the ratification by the President and tl'e 
deposite thereof, the entry into force and the pro:- 
lamation of the charter by the President, refers ‘c 
the Charter amendments adopted in 1963 and 1905 
and to the volumes of U.S.T. where the text of ths 
amendments can be found. The amendments then.- 
selves are not reproduced in Volume 3, not even in 
footnotes to the amended articles of the Charte), 
nor is there a further reference to these amenc- 
ments in connection with the amended articles. A'J 
this may be quite consistent with the syster 
adopted for the publication of the series and tk? 
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cut-off date of 1949 (although it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is consistent to give information 
about later developments if the situation as of 
1949 is the determining factor). However, an unsus- 
pecting reader, not familiar with the Charter, may 
easily overlook the note at the end of the informa- 
tion on the Charter and, finding no references to 
amendments in connection with the amended ar- 
ticles, may easily believe that a text published in 
1969 is the text in force at that date. 

A much more useful publication than the pres- 
ent series would have been one giving the texts of 
the treaties in force together with information con- 
cerning the relevant legislative, administrative and 
judicial practice. The State Department is said to 
have under active study a computerization project 
which, when completed, would serve as a source of 
compilation of all relevant treaty information. 
Judging from the experience with U.S. Treaty De- 
velopments and the speed with which the present 
series is being issued, this sounds like Zukunfismu- 
sik. But even if it is not, how will the computerized 
information conveniently reach the interested re- 
searcher?—-SALO ENGEL, University of Tennessee 


The Vietnam War and International Law, Volume 
2. Sponsored by the American Society of Inter- 
national Law, Ed. by Richard A. Falk, (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1969. Pp. ix, 
1270. $25.00 cloth, $7.50 paper.) 


The scope of this lengthy volume is much 
broader than the title suggests. It contains thirty- 
eight papers, one document and one Supreme 
Court decision in the first seven parts and seven 
documents in the eighth. Titles are: I. Some Policy 
Perspectives; II. The Legal Status of the United 
States Involvement; IIT. The Role of the United 
Nations; IV. The Laws of War; V. The Vietnam 
War and the Constitution; VI. Thoughts on Settle- 
ment; VII. Approaches to the Relationship be- 
tween Law and Foreign Policy; VIII. Documentary 
Appendices. 

Any reader would first be well advised to read 
the “Introduction” by the Civil War Panel of the 
American Society of International Law to discover 
the plan and purpose of the Panel because they are 
not easily distinguishable in the conglomerate of 
articles and documents. The stated reasons for a 
second collection of readings was to make “conven- 
iently available valuable writings since the first 
publication and to include several central legal 
problems that were virtually ignored in the first 
collection.” “The main objective of the Panel... is 
to encourage a deeper appreciation of the rele- 
vance of law to civil war.” The pursuit of objec- 
tives was “heavily,” but not exclusively, “influ- 
enced by the interpretation given to the experience 
of the American involvement in the Vietnam 
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War.” Much of the content does not draw atten- 
tion to the stated focus of the Panel. 

According to the Panel, “The volume as a whole 
has been planned as a balanced presentation of the 
controversial problems. ...” Gaps in the available 
literature are cited as a factor limiting complete 
achievement. If the term “balanced” relates to pros 
and cons on a purely numerical basis, the term is 
acceptable. However, in other respects some seri- 
ous imbalances appear. 

The highest incidence of polemics and absolutist 
positions noted by Jaro Mayda appears in the ar- 
ticles that both oppose U.S, policy and charge il- 
legality. Perhaps since the intensity of feeling sur- 
faces more frequently in this group, the reader also 
feels their impact more. This may also be a reflec- 
tion of the strong convictions of the editor against 
policy and for illegality. On specific issues, greater 
attention is sometimes given to certain aspects than 
to others. In some instances critical factors are com- 
pletely ignored. Furthermore, some of the basic 
issues are not included in the discussions. This can- 
not fairly and in all instances be attributed to gaps 
in the literature. 

Examples of the above would include the failure 
to give adequate attention not only to the limita- 
tions and failures of the United Nations but also 
the extent to which obligations under the Charter 
may have been reduced or eliminated by the fail- 
ure of the United Nations both individually and 
collectively to effectively substitute collective ac- 
tion for self help. This is aside from the Charter 
authorization of self defense. Concern in this vol- 
ume over respect for law is not matched with con- 
cern for territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence. Adequate consideration of the problem of 
security has also been neglected, especially in the 
context of absolute weapons with “fifteen minute” 
delivery on the one hand and “wars of national 
liberation” on the other hand. Critical limitation in 
the discussion of the last topic could have been 
filled in part by Truong Chinh’s The August Revo- 
lution, particularly in the context of Southeast 
Asia. The communist backgrounds of the Viet 
Minh could have been revealed in excerpts from 
Hoang Van Chis From Colonialism to Commu- 
nism: A Case History of North Viet Nam. Further 
imbalance is found in the section on The Vietnam 
War and the Constitution. Arguments supporting 
more congressional power are not matched by the 
consideration of the extent to which changing cir- 
cumstances dictate greater executive responsibility. 
Additional imbalance is glaringly evident in the es- 
sential neglect of the legality or illegality of in- 
volvement by States other than the United States. 

In summary—the intent of the foregoing com- 
ments is to forewarn any reader that this is not a 
definitive collection of materials on which a con- 
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clusive answer can be formulated concerning the 
legality or illegality of action by involved parties in 
the Vietnam conflict. 

This reviewer suggests that the reader moves 
from the “Introduction” to the article by Jaro 
Mayda, pp. 260-70, and the introduction to Han- 
non’s article by John Norton Moore, pp. 871-3, 
for critiques of the literature on the Vietnam con- 
flict. Mayda’s comments relate to all literature and 
Norton’s more specifically to that pertaining to the 
Geneva Conference of 1954 and to the origins of 
the insurgency. Nevertheless, their evaluations are 
significantly pertinent to the volume under review. 
In addition to the widespread polemics in more 
general debate, Mayda is especially distressed by 
“the deep split among international lawyers...” 
and “the general thrust and quality of the argu- 
menis on both sides, revealing the defects in the 
structure and methodology of contemporary inter- 
national law as a viable instrument of policy and 
order.” Norton notes that “there are continuing 
disagreements about historical truth in the Viet- 
nam war which go far deeper than any credibility 
gap...” 

Since much of the alleged illegality of the Amer- 
ican action is based on alleged violations of the 
Geneva agreements, is it not both ironic and 
alarming that Professor Norton can say that “John 
Hannon's... article...” about 14 years after the 
event, “is the first systematic study of the content 
of the settlement reached at Geneva”? Norton adds 
that it is “the most complete and best documented 
study available....” This reviewer recommends 
that it be given a much earlier chronological prior- 
ity. 

"The Panel observes that the literature of the sec- 
ond volume, more than the first, “lends itself... to 
a somewhat more systematic plan of organization.” 
In relation to the purposes and objectives previ- 
ously noted, the organization remains seriously de- 
ficient in terms of aiding the reader to see the 
woods for the trees. Hoffman’s article in part VII 
should be read with the first part on “Some Policy 
Perspectives.” Since Professor Falk’s article is sub- 
stantially concerned with a change in the structure 
and execution of American policy, it might well be 
shifted to the part on the U.S. Constitution. The 
several papers on intervention in Part VII also re- 
late to Part II. Organization also remains compli- 
cated by the appearance of papers which relate to 
more than one of the several major parts. The doc- 
umentary appendices might better be included in 
the parts to which they relate. The reader should 
at least be encouraged to read the documents in 
conjunction with the relevant parts. Perhaps the 
greatest organizational and content deficiencies re- 
late to the failure to consolidate in adequate meas- 
ure the historical data and factual base at the 
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beginning of the book. This coverage is flims. 
relation to the legal discourse and makes of 1: 
latter something of an exercise in futility in rela i> 
to determinations of guilt or innocence. Becaus.: 2° 
the organizational problems, introductions, rum ia: 
commentary, and summaries (which are totii” 
lacking) would have been most helpful. 

All except possibly one of the fourteen mems: 
of the Civil War Panel and most of the contr t~ 
tors are law-oriented. The broad reach of the b>: 
requires expert background in Vietnamese his.o- 
and government, U.S. foreign policy, internatic: =: 
politics of Southeast Asia), constitutional law, in: 
Organization, international politics (including 1: 
nation building (since one part looks to the p:ov 
lem of settlement), as well as international 121.. 
The deficiencies in expertise in these areas is is 
flected in the exclusion of documents which ccuic 
fill in some of the gaps and in the mistakes wl i~! 
the most competent people in law make when 1:1: 
relate to disciplines and subjects outside their ai 2~ 
of competence. 

This review has been critical in the interests 5 
encouraging others to fill in the gaps and to wi. 
the reader that he will find less than the title miza, 
lead him to expect. In one way or another ali ^ 
the papers make a valuable contribution to 9: 
awareness of the manifold problems involved :.:< 
of the essential complexity of the whole—KL:: - 
R. SWYGARD, Oregon State University 


The Future of the International Legal Orc <- 
Vol. 1. Trends and Patterns. Richard A. F: °. 
and Cyril E. Black, editors. (Princeton: Prir7z: 
ton University Press, 1969. Pp. 618. $15.00.° 


In the introductory sentence of his essay in «>: 
volume (“Participation of the ‘New’ States in ‘1: 
International Legal Order of the Future”), Prois: 
sor A. A, Fatouros says: “An attempt to look inc 
the future multiplies the uncertainties and ambi; v`- 
ties with which our perception of the present `: 
filled. As questionable conclusions are deric” 
from unreliable data, and the uncertainties and £- 
schematizations on one point are combined witi 
problematical predictions with respect to anoth>;, 
total uncertainty grows in geometrical progressi+:. 
The final result is full of ambiguities and apprcx!- 
mations, contingent upon a multitude of indefiri.: 
events; it ceases fo be useful as a picture, howe s 
vague, of actuality and it can only have the limi 22 
reality of an outline of patterns of possibilities. 
Still, while a significant difference in the degree of 
uncertainty does exist, the actual method of p'e. 
ceeding and the essential quality of the findings <> 
not differ radically from those used or drawn ii 
studies of the past or of that mixture of recent p xi 
and immediate future that we call the present. T ct 
only is our understanding of past events uncert: in 
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and contingent, perhaps less than but not radically 
unlike our image of the future; more than that: to 
be validly perceived, the past must be perceived in 
terms of the future.” 

Such a scrupulously cautious approach to futur- 
ology marks this impeccable, many-faceted study 
of trends and patterns by twelve international legal 
scholars. The emphasis is, in Richard Falk’s words, 
on a “disciplined inquiry into the structure and 
process of authority” in international relations, 
while attempting to find a middle path between the 
extreme normative and pure-behaviorist defini- 
tions of international law. Indeed, far from being a 
shopping list of upcoming events, the book con- 
cerns itself almost entirely with ways of under- 
standing the present. These are not startling, for 
most have been developed by the authors else- 
where. Somewhat unexpected is the inclusion of a 
“lets-cut-out-the-illusions” essay by Julius Stone. 
This particular role is the one Professor Stone as- 
signed himself long ago; but if he plays it success- 
fully enough, there is unlikely to be a future about 
which to speculate. Law and civilized, systemic 
conduct in all societies is, at bottom, as fragile as 
Li, the “politeness of the heart.” Where law is con- 
cerned, even in authoritarian societies, the police, 
courts and legislature are not the source of law but 
tokens of the society’s willingness to defer the di- 
rect exercise of power through revolution, violence 
or other forms of non-normative action. 

The survival of international law seems to me to 
depend on a mixture of three factors: (1) a per- 
ceived congruency of mutual self-interest in an 
area or field of interaction which can be norma- 
tized, e.g., postal and consular normatization; (2) 
a shared consubjective perception by each player 
in the continuing game of international relations 
that he has a greater stake in the continuation of 
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the game than in winning any particular round; 
(3) an endemic societal preference for continuity 
and predictability in the behavior of its members, a 
preference made virtually mandatory by the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons. 

Happily, all three ingredients are present in the 
international system today. Despite the wars in 
Indo-China and the Middle East—even in these 
areas—actors in the international community 
evince a remarkable degree of preference for nor- 
mative, reciprocal and predictable behavior. What 
country in the society of states plays the role of 
Black Panthers or Weathermen? The answer is: 
none. Indeed, some Middle East watchers have 
been hoping that the Palestinian guerrillas would 
succeed in capturing control of Jordan exactly be- 
cause they believe that the process of becoming a 
government is the ultimate socializing experience 
for idiosyncratic politicians. 

In a variety of ways, using a full range of mod- 
els and methodologies, Professors Black and Falk 
have shown that the very emergence of a future, as 
well as its substantive directions, depends upon an 
enlightened way of perceiving the present in terms 
of predictable patterns of mutually advantageous 
behavior and in an enlightened, far-sighted, defini- 
tion of “advantage.” These studies thus contribute 
not only to an understanding of the future but to 
its possibility—-PRoFEssoR THOMAS M. FRANCK, 
Center for Int'l Studies, New York University 
Law School 


ERRATA 
In the December, 1970 issue of the APSR a 
book note, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN BRITISH POLITICS (Norman J. Vig) was 
erroneously attributed to Marlan Bissett. The 
proper spelling is Marlan Blissett. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association will be held Septem- 
ber 7~11, 1971, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 





RESULTS OF THE 1970 MAIL BALLOT ELECTION 
OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


(as certified to the National Office by 
the American Arbitration Association 
January 6, 1971) 


OFFICERS 

For President-Elect Votes For The Council (Two-Year Terms) Votes 

*Heinz Eulau 4711 *William P. Robinson, Sr. 5233 

Hans J. Morgenthau 3563 *Philip E. Converse 5195 

For Vi ; *James W. Prothro 4939 

ee “Chadwick F. Alger 4544 

‘Edward C. Banfield 5228 *Joyce M. Mitchell 4503 

“Victoria Schuck 4912 *Dankwart A. Rustow 4225 

Ti H Davis 4607 *Gordon Tullock 4057 

Er i 4355 *Fred I. Greenstein 4004 

pe 3619 Bernard C, Cohen 3606 

For Secretary David Kettler 3409 

*Thomas R. Dye 5553 Samuel C, Patterson 3299 

Ralph Guzman 3080 

For Treasurer Marcus Raskin 2761 

*Donald R. Matthews 5792 Emily Card 2522 

Ben Stavis 2438 Charles Press 2333 
*Elected. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
1.A Power to Fix Dues given to Council 


accept 5138 
reject 1385 
1.B Mail ballot referendum on resolutions 
accept 5545 
reject 1041 


1.C APSA take Positions on Matters Relating to 
Discrimination against Disadvantaged Groups 
accept 
reject 
RESOLUTIONS 


11.1 Establish APSA Committee on Environ- 
mental Problems 


3583 


accept 3569 
reject 2837 

11.2 Terminate Congressional Fellowship Program 
accept 1183 
reject 5282 


11.3 Restore independently-organized panels to 
Caucus for a New Political Science at annual 


meetings 
accept 1924 
reject 4672 


RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


11.4 APSA publicly deplore actions of Los 
Angeles police on August 29, 1970 
accept 1284 
reject 5167 
11.5 APSA develop alternative criteria for admis- 
sion of Chicanos to professional training 
accept 1779 
reject 4513 
11.6 APSA encourage Chicano research on nature 
and causes of Los Angeles riot of August, 


1970 
accept 1367 
reject 4928 


11.7 APSA fund Chicano research on nature and 
causes of Los Angeles riot of August, 1970 
accept 1538 
reject 4744 


RATIFICATION OF DUES SCHEDULE 


111.1 Approve Council’s proposed dues schedule 
as given in P.S. (Summer 1970), p. 425. 
approve 3626 
disapprove 3004 
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Articles Accepted for Future Publication* 


June, 1971 


Blair Campbell, University of California, Los 
Angeles, “Prescription and Description in 
Political Thought: The Case for Hobbes” 

James A. Caporaso and Alan Pelowski, North- 
western University, “The European Eco- 
nomic Community as Time-Series Quasi-Ex- 
periments” 

Daniel W. Fleitas, Florida State University, 
“Bandwagon and Underdog Effects in Min- 
imal Information Elections” 

John E. Jackson, Harvard University, “Senate 
Roll Call Voting: Statistical Models” 

Arend Lijphart, University of Leiden, “Com- 
parative Politics and the Comparative 
Method” 

John E. Mueller, University of Rochester, 
“Trends in Popular Support for the Wars in 
Korea and Vietnam” 

David E. RePass, University of Minnesota, “Is- 
sue Salience and Party Choice” 

Paul M. Sniderman, Stanford University, and 
Jack Citrin, University of California, Berk- 
eley, “Self-Esteem and Isolationist Attitudes: 
Psychological Sources of Political Beliefs” 

Sidney G. Tarrow, Yale University, “The Ur- 
ban-Rural Cleavage in Voter Involvement: 
The Case of France” 

Jack E. Vincent, Florida Atlantic University, 
“Predicting Voting Patterns in the General 
Assembly” 


September, 1971 

William J. Crotty, Northwestern University, 
“Party Effort and Its Impact on the Vote” 

Hiya F. Harik, Indiana University, “Opinion 
Leaders and the Mass Media: A Reconsid- 


eration of the Two-Step Flow of Communica- 
tions Hypothesis” 

Jerry Hollenhorst and Gary Ault, Southern Il- 
linois University, “An Alternative Answer 
to: Who Pays for Defense?” 

J. Woodford Howard, Jr., Johns Hopkins, “Ju- 
dicial Biography and the Behavioral Persua- 
sion” 

Allan Kornberg and Robert C. Frasure, Duke 
University, “Policy Differences in British 
Parliamentary Parties” 

Robert D. Putnam, University of Michigan, 
“Studying Elite Political Culture: The Case 
of ‘Ideology’ ” 


December, 1971 


Lawrence W. Beer, University of Colorado, 
“Freedom of Information and the Evidenti- 
ary Use of Film in Japan: Law and Socio- 
politics in an East Asian Democracy” 

Robert S. Erikson, Florida State University, 
“The Electoral Impact of Congressional Roll 
Call Voting” 

B. Michael Frolic, York University, “Decision- 
making in Soviet Cities” 

William H. Riker, University of Rochester, 
Peter C. Ordeshook, Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity, and Kul B. Rai, Southern Connecti- 
cut State College, “A Theory of the Number 
of Political Parties: The Case of India” 

Raymond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University, 
“ ‘Nondecisions’ and the Study of Local Poli- 
tics” 


* Production exigencies may occasionally necessitate 
publication of articles in issues other than those given 
in this listing. 


This issue of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW is the last under the Managing Editor- 
ship of Austin Ranney. The first issue under the Managing Editorship of Nelson W. Polsby will 


be that of June 1971. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


of 
The American Political Science Association 


Complete proceedings of the APSA Annual Meetings (including copies of all 
papers delivered from 1904-1912 and 1956 through 1969) may be obtained 
by contacting the Customer Services Department, 313 North First Street, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


Hard copy of individual papers: $2.00 each; microfilm 
reels of Annual Meeting proceedings price list available 
from Customer Service Department, University Microfilms. 






BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH EDITION 


Published: August, 1968 


Complete reference volume containing biographical information and names 
and addresses of approximately 12,000 individual APSA members—political 
scientists, federal, state and local government officials, businessmen, at- 
torneys, journalists—a cross-section of persons in the United States and 
abroad who have a continuing interest in the study and development of the 
art and science of government. 


Appendices include a geographical listing and a classification of members 
by fields of interest. 


Institutions and libraries may order copies at $25.00 clothbound, $18.50 paper- 
back. Individual members may order copies at $17.50 clothbound, $12.50 
paperback. 
Mail order to: Biographical Director Order Dept. 
American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Please mention Tun American Poriticat Science Review when writing te advertisers 
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Recently published. .. 


Cumulative Index 
to the 


American Political Science Review 
Volumes 1-62: 1906-1968 


Researchers and students in the field of political science will 
find the new edition of the Cumulative Index a valuable source 
of information. The heart of the Cumulative Index is the key- 
word index to the titles of the 2,822 articles which have ap- 
peared in the Review between 1906, its first issue, and 1968. 


Copies may be obtained by sending $6.50 to: 
University Microfilms 


313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 


Registry of 


Retired Professors 


The Association has established a Registry of Re- Director, Registry of Retired Professors 
tired Professors. The Registry serves as an infor- American Political Science Association 
mation exchange for those retired professors who 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
are willing to teach one or more courses on a one- Washington, D.C. 20036 

semester or one-year basis, and those institutions 

desiring to make such appointments. Any retired 

professor wishing to be listed in the Registry 

should contact the Association to receive an ap- 

plication form. Departmental chairmen wishing 

to inquire about the availability of retired profes- 

sors in a certain specialty or geographic area 

should write specifying their requirements. 





Please mention Tuk American PonitrcaL Science Review when writing to advertisers 


LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE TO APSA MEMBERS 
APSA Insurance Plans 


Group Life Insurance 


* $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
° Optional Dependent Life Coverage. (Rates recently reduced 10%. ) 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 


* Worldwide Coverage. 
* Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 


For further information write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
For Selection of Officers of the American 
Political Science Association 
For 1972-73 


Officers to be selected: President-Elect, three Vice Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer, eight Members of the Council for two-year terms. All members of the 
Association are invited to submit suggestions to the Chairman or other members 
of the Nominating Committee. 


John C. Wahike, University of lowa, Chairman 

Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
J. David Singer, University of Michigan 

Paul L. Puryear, Florida State University 

S. Sidney Ulmer, University of Kentucky 

Roland Pennock, Swarthmore College 





Please mention TUE AMERICAN Porrricar Science Revisgw when writing te advertisers 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foundation 
a small grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political scientists. 
The funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political Sci- 

ence Association for a one-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership includes 

_ subscription to The American Political Science Review and PS. To be eligible, appli- 
'’ cants must reside in one of the Asian countries listed below. 


2) To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Science Review 
at greatly reduced rates. 


3) To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United States 
and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Association. The 
next meeting will be held September 7-11, 1971 in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


{Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any of the 
following Asian countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ryukyus, the Re- 
public of China (Taiwan), Thailand, and Vietnam. Applicants who have not previously re- 
ceived grants will be given first consideration. 

Application forms may be obtained from The American Political Science Association, 1537 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, ) 





The American Political Science Review 
and PS 


Institutional membership in the American Political Science Association offers 
subscribing members.two journals, The American Political Science Review 
and PS. 


The Review is the scholarly journal 
of the Association and includes arti- 
cles covering comparative and Amer- 
ican government, administration, 
public law, international relations, 
and political theory. An extensive 
book review section is also included. 


Annual Institutional Membership 
(includes subscription to two journals) 


PS is the Association’s news journal 
with information on professional de- 
velopments, research and study sup- 
port, and professional as well as 
Association activities. Articles and 
reports on the discipline and profes- 
sion are also included. 





Domestic Institutions $35.00 
Annually 
Foreign Institutions $36.00 





Please mention Tue American Po.irrcan Science Review when writing to advertisers 


The State of Welfare 
Gilbert Y, Steiner 


For courses on American politics, urban politics, public policy, legis- 
lation, and contemporary problems, this new book is an inquiry in‘o 
the politics of stability and change.across the spectrum of federal relicf 
programs. Among them are aid to families with dependent children, 
including careful examination of the proposed family assistance plan; 
food stamps; public housing; and veterans’ pensions. The author ex- 
amines this assortment of programs and concludes that reform strate- 
gies relying on presidential interest and intercessor groups such as the 
National Welfare Rights Organization and the American Legion are 
more effective than administrative reorganization, changes in congres- 
sional committee jurisdiction, and extended authorizations. 

1971 352 pages paper $3.50 cloth $7.50 


Voting for President: 
The Electoral College and the American Political System 
Wallace S. Sayre and Judith H. Parris 


This book presents a comprehensive analysis of the existing electoral 
system and compares its results with the likely impact of four leading 
alternatives—the direct vote, the automatic plan, the district plan, and 
the proportional plan. Would these alternatives ensure the election of 
Presidents who more accurately represent the people’s choice? Could 
the alternatives pose difficult new problems, while alleviating the 
known weaknesses of the present system? These are among the ques- 
tions the authors examine in the light of recent political history, in 
particular the three-way presidential contest of 1968. 

1970 169 pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


Available in April 


Setting National Priorities: The 1972 Budget 
Charles L. Schultze and others 


Like its predecessor, which examined the President's 1971 budget, this 
book examines the problem of setting priorities and choosing among 
alternative public programs in the context of an analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s 1972 budget. It analyzes the fiscal implications of the budget, 
discusses both defense and civilian programs, presents the major alter- 
natives facing the government in each program area, spells out some 
of the major implications of the choices proposed by the President, and 
presents a five-year projection of federal revenues and expenditures as 
a means of illustrating the difficult budgetary choices that lie ahead. 
The book contains a separate section on the fiscal problems of state 
and local governments as they are likely to develop during the next 
few years and analyzes the $16 billion of revenue sharing the President 
has proposed. 

1971 ca. 225 pages paper $2.95 cloth $6.95 


Comments about Setting National Priorities: The 1971 Budget 


“This is the first book I have seen which gives the concerned citizen a 
sense of what it means to talk about changing our national priorities.” 
—Representative Wilbur D. Mills 


‘,,. the most useful and valuable book that I’ve had in a long, long 
time in my work here at the Senate.”-—Senator William Proxmire 


eR il a RE g 
panne s 


EL) The Brookings Institution 


1775 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE N.W, WASHINGTON D.C. 20036 
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7 § 7 The books in this series are not concerned with i 


THE what policies Rabbits ought to pursue, but 
rather with why governments pursue the policies 
BOBBS-MERRILL they do. Public policies are not debated or argued; 
rather they are assembled, described, and ex- 
p OLICY ANALYSIS plained in a systematic fashion. 


SERIES - Each volume strives for improved theoretical state- 
ments about public policy determination, based 


on study of public policy choices of national, state, 
I homas R . Dye and local governments, and the forces that operate 
editor to shape policy decisions. 


published: 


THE POLITICS OF TAXING AND SPENDING 
by Ira: Sharkansky 


230 PAGES $3.75 PAPER $8.00 CLOTH 


forthcoming this spring: 


THE | POLITICS 
POLITICS AND 
OF | URBAN 
EQUALITY POLICIES 
by Thomas R. Dye - by Brett W. Hawkins 
256 PAGES . 250 PAGES 
$3.95 PAPER $8.00 CLOTH $2.95 PAPER $6.50 CLOTH 


future volumes: 


THE POLITICS OF EDUCATION POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 
by Harmon L. Zeigler, Jr. . by Richard I. Hofferbert 
| POLITICS AND 


THE POLITICS OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
by Randall B. Ripley 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
by Robert H. Salisbury and 


J. P. Heinz 
POLITICS AND MILITARY POLICY POLITICS AND THE CONSUMER 
by James M. Gerhardt by Mark Nadel 
Any reseller Is tree to charge The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Ine. 
: & whatever price it wishes for our books. College Division / Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 $ 
oA | ox 
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from Pegasus... . 
now a division of The Bobbs-Merrill Company: 


STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POLITICS 
Richard E. Morgan, general editor 


published: 


THE POLITICS OF POVERTY THE POLITICS OF POLLUTION 
by John C. Donovan by J. Clarence Davies, 
160 PAGES introduction by Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
$1.95 PAPER $5.75 CLOTH 231 PAGES 
$2.25 PAPER $6.00 CLOTH 


THE POLITICS OF 








AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES: 
S IES APNELIGI Potential and Performance 
by Richard E. Morgan by Judson L. James 
ESE 208 PAGES 
PEE pose eee $1.95 PAPER $6.95 CLOTH 
THE ROLE OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
THE CONGRESSMAN PRESIDENCY 
by Roger Davidson by Dorothy Buckton James 
224 PAGES 192 PAGES 
$2.25 PAPER $6.95-CLOTH $1.95 PAPER $6.85 CLOTH 
future volumes: 
RELIGION, LIBERTY, AND ETHICS AND ORGANIZATION 
THE STATE by Hall Thomas Wilson 
by David Manwaring 


plus these other relevant titles from Pegasus: 


THE POLICY MAKERS | 
by John C. Donovan 


225 PAGES $2.25 PAPER $6.95 CLOTH | 
THE ECONOMICS OF THE GHETTO | 
by Carolyn Shaw Bell 
256 PAGES $2.25 PAPER $6.95 CLOTH 


COMMUNITY CONTROL: 


THE BLACK DEMAND FOR PARTICIPATION IN LARGE AMERICAN CITIES | 
i 


by Alan Altshuler 
240 PAGES $2.75 PAPER $6.95 CLOTH 
Pegasus 
: 1, Any reseller is free to charge A Divisien of The Bobbs-Merrili Company, inc. AG | 
i whatever price it wishes for our books. College Division / Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 | 
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New Political Science Books 


3 Complimentary examination copies of the following books are available, if 
z= you: wish to consider them for classroom use: 





| UTOPIA 
4} George Kateb, editor 


Even amid this century’s overwhelming governmental problems and failures, 
some thinkers dare to envision a utopian world order. Others find this utopian 
& optimism a hopeless and even dangerous fantasy that would lead only to repres- 
a sion and boredom. This is a unique gathering of articles by both supporters and 
} critics of utopianism, a subject so large that it touches on every discipline in the 
a social studies, and many in the humanities as well. The author is Professor of 
- Bog Science at Amherst College. 160 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, 


THE CONDUCT OF SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY: An Analytical Reader 
Frederick J. Fleron and Erik P. Hoffman, editors 


This volume illuminates what is, for Western scholars, often a baffling subject: 
a how the Soviets plan and conduct their foreign policy. These 27 essays analyze 
Wj and specify both internal and external factors that shape Soviet foreign policy 
f@ and behavior. Both traditional and revisionist interpretations are offered of topics 
i such as the impact of ideology, the origins of the Cold War, and developments in 
k the Third World. Frederick J. Fleron is Associate Professor of Political Science, 
State University of New York, Buffalo, and Erik P. Hoffman is affiliated with the 
Department of Political Science, Graduate School of Public Affairs, State Univer- 
es New York, Albany. Approx. 488 pp. Clothbound, $12.50. Paperbound, 


É POLITICAL ELITES IN A DEMOCRACY 
Peter Bachrach, editor 


d The United States is a self-proclaimed ‘‘democratic” nation; yet never before has 
the ratio been so disparate between the real decision-makers and the “masses.” 
This collection of diverse viewpoints and theories highlights the demand for de- 
centralization as well as contrasting support for forms of elitism. Authors ranging 
from Harold Lasswell to Herbert Marcuse examine this subject, and interestingly, 
(Views held by the authors do not always reflect their usual conservative or liberal 
stances. The editor is Professor of Political Science, Temple University. Approx. 
200 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. Paperbound, $2.95. . 


: Aldine » Atherton 
? 529 S. WABASH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 60605 
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POWER 
John R. Champlin, editor 


Despite the fact that the term power has recently fallen into comparative disfavor, 
the scholarly debate over its nature is continuing. The essays in this book—from 
Thomas Hobbes to Hans J. Morgenthau—clearly set forth all the important argu- 
ments in this area and focus on the essential question of whether the concept of 
power can be used to unify the study of politics. The editor is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Ohio State University. Approx. 200 pp. Clothbound, $6.95. 
Paperbound, $2.95. 





The following titles are available on a 60-day examination basis, with 
charges to be dropped if the book is adopted for class use: 


SOCIAL ANARCHISM 
Giovanni Baldelli 


Where the writers in John Champlin’s collection examine the problems of power, 
Giovanni Baldelli offers an enthusiastic assessment of the alternative to power— 
anarchy. The author, an anarchist activist for much of his life, promotes a vision 
of a society without laws, political authority or concentrated power, a vision based 
on humane ethics. This is a hardheaded, clear explanation of anarchistic proposi- 
tions, including economic theory, Baldelli’s new theory of value, problems of 
implementing anarchy, and a review of the movement’s history. 208 pp. $5.95. 


URBAN DYNAMICS IN BLACK AFRICA: 
A Guide to Research and Theory 


William J. Hanna and Judith L. Hanna 


This is the first comprehensive synthesis of the empirical and theoretical work on 
the subject of urban life in the large international area of Black Africa. Drawing 
on data about migration, employment, housing, education, health, and politics, 
the authors illuminate, with an interdisciplinary approach, the process of urbani- 
zation. All scholars interested in urban areas will find the book crucial to under- 
standing the rapid social changes occurring in Africa or anywhere in the world. 
The authors are affiliated with Lehman College, Department of Political Science, 
City University of New York. Approx. 416 pp. $9.75. 


To get your copies, just send us your name, address, college, and the courses 
you teach: 


Aldine « Atherton 
529 S. WABASH AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 60605 
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A) NEW TEXTS 


FROM HARPER & ROW... 


LeBlanc >» Allensworth 


THE POLITICS OF STATES AND 
URBAN COMMUNITIES 


HUGH LeBLANC and D. TRUDEAU ALLENSWORTH, The George Washington 
University. April, 1971. Tentative: 416 pp.; $10.95. 


A realistic treatment of the American political process that brings the study of state 
and local politics into the mainstream of contemporary political science. 
Emphasizing comparative analyses, the text is based on the most up-to-date source 
materials, including those that stress systematic analytic techniques. Important 
political issues in present urban society (finance, housing, welfare, law enforcement, 
etc.) are analyzed. | 


Lineberry - Sharkansky 


URBAN POLITICS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 


ROBERT L. LINEBERRY, University of Texas at Austin, and IRA SHARKANSKY, 
The University of Wisconsin. May, 1971. Tentative: 384 pp.; $5.95 paper; 
$8.95 cloth. 


Considers the impact of government policies on the urban environment. Beginning 
with a model of the urban political system, the book discusses government and 
political characteristics of American cities, then focuses on the policy choices open 
to urban governments. Major contemporary issues (black politics, poverty, etc.} 
are considered within the broad context of politics and public policy. The best 
recent research is incorporated. 


Stahl 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
Sixth Edition 
O. GLENN STAHL. February,.1971. 501 pp.; $11.50. 


The widely acclaimed Fifth Edition has been extensively revised to incorporate 
latest research and policy thinking. Emphasizing fundamental concepts, every phase 
of employee relations as conducted by public bodies is evaluated. Distinctively 
treated are such topics as environmental influences on the personnel function, 
various kinds of career systems, manpower planning, organization of personnel 
offices, performance evaluation, ethics in public service, and employment of the 
disadvantaged. A particular strength of this edition ts its international perspective. 
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Hilsman 
THE POLITICS OF POLICY MAKING IN 
DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ROGER HILSMAN, Columbia University. April, 1971. 
Paper. Tentative: 150 pp.; $2.95 


Lively, well written, with anecdotes drawn from the author's own experience 

in the State Department, this book focuses on who makes government 

policy and how. After establishing a theory of policy making as a political 
process, the author, the former Director of Intelligence and Research 

in the State Department and Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 

Affairs under President Kennedy, examines the functions and the powers of 

the President, Congress, the Executive, the military, the CIA, the State Department, 
the press, interest groups, and the general electorate and concludes with 

an analysis of how foreign policy making might be improved. 


Goldman - Jahnige 
THE FEDERAL COURTS ASA 


POLITICAL SYSTEM 


SHELDON GOLDMAN, University of Massachuseits, and 
THOMAS JAHNIGE, Smith College. April, 1971. 
Paper. Tentative: 288 pp.; $2.95. 


The federal judicial system, including district and circuit courts, administrative 
organs, and, especially, the Supreme Court, is comprehensively treated; 

also considered are the major authorities within the system and the principal 
modes of analysis currently used for explaining judicial behavior. 

The workings of the system are examined in detail from the beginnings of 
litigation through the impact of court decisions. Materials are integrated within 
a rigorous framework of Eastonian systems analysis. The discussion is 
supported with empirical evidence which typifies the frontiers of contemporary 
legal research. Requires no knowledge of statistics, political science 
methodology, or public law. 


Kohlmeier 
THE REGULATORS: Watchdog 


Agencies and the Public Interest 


LOUIS M. KOHLMEIER, JR. September, 1970. 
Paper. 339 pp.; $3.50. 


A critical and comprehensive study of the origins, purposes, successes, 

and failures of governmental regulation of private industry. Traces the history 
of regulatory, or administrative, agencies and investigates, in political and 
economic terms, why these agencies frequently have failed to fulfill their 
original purpose. Specifically, the author focuses on conflicts between agencies’ 
policies and the policy of competition underlying Federal antitrust laws. 

The author’s solution, purging independent commissions of their powers and 
redistributing them among the three branches of government, is optional; his 
analysis, however, is complete and provocative. 


Turn the page for 
MORE OUTSTANDING HARPER TEXTS 
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MORE OUTSTANDING TEXTS 


TF; FROM HARPER & ROW... 


CHALLENGE AND DECISION ~~ 
Political Issues of Our Time, Third Edition 
REO M. CHRISTENSON, Miami University. 1970. Paper. 301 pp.; $3.95. 


Virtually a new book, CHALLENGE AND DECISION contains three new chapters examining the causes and 
characteristics of the student revolution, the mood and condition of black America, and crime, Each 


topic is examined within its historical framework; contrasting views ore presented. Foreword by Senator 
Edward Muskie. l 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Edited by THOMAS E. CRONIN, The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, and SANFORD D. 
GREENBERG, Chairman of the Board, EDP Technology, Inc. 1969. Paper. 357 pp.; $4.95. 


For the first time, two recent White House aides and political scientists focus specifically on the presidential 
advisory system, bringing together recent essays and research papers that examine the formal and 
informal, institutionalized and ad hoc advisory support staffs and the role they play in the presidential 
policy-making process. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
in World Perspective, Second Edition 


WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, C. HERMAN PRITCHETT, HENRY A. TURNER, and DEAN MANN, 
University of California, Sania Barbara. 1970. 632 pp.; $9.95. 


Reflects and illuminates the stresses which American government is experiencing at home and abroad. 

Two new chapters: a comparative analysis of democracy as a system of power, with emphasis on its meaning 
to Western, communist, and developing nations; an examination of the functions of conflict (peaceful or 
violent) in the American political process, Basic theory is stressed, with consideration given to pertinent 
historical information, institutional operations, and political behavior. Instructor's Manual. Student Guide by 
John P. Carney ($2.95). American Democracy: State and Local Government, Second Edition 

by Henry A. Turner ($1.95), 


POLITICS AS THE MASTER SCIENCE 
FROM PLATO TO MAO 
HERBERT J. SPIRO, The University of Pennsylvania. 1970. Paper. 238 pp.; $2.95. 


An integrated treatment of all the subdisciplines of political science. Ancient and modern political theories 
are related to policy problems in both Western nations and in developing political systems. Contemporary 
methodologies and concepts are examined as related phenomena, allowing pedagogic synchronization of 
the empirical with the normative. 


ROOTS OF REBELLION 

The Evolution of Black Politics and Protest 

Since World War Il 

Edited by RICHARD P. YOUNG, Stanford University. 1970. Paper. 482 pp.; $4.95, 


The massive social! changes which have shaped protest and politics in the last generation, and the 
development of those politics, are examined from a variety of perspectives by sociologists, political scientists, 
psychologists, black militants, and scholars. The selections trace the development of black protest from the 
1940s, when Jim Crow practices were the rule, to the present period of black pride and rebellion 

against the status quo, 
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HARPER’S COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT SERIES 


MICHAEL CURTIS, Rutgers, The State University, Advisory Editor 

Comprehensive, yet concise, these paperbound volumes by distinguished specialists cover 
significant political systems—their historical background, their political processes and institutions, 
and their current functioning. 


Just Published 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Life Without a Declaration of Independence, Second Edition 
DOUGLAS V. VERNEY, York University, Toronto. January, 1971. Paper. 234 pp.; $2.95. 


Other Volumes in the Series 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, Rutgers, The State University. 1965. Paper. 184 pp.; $2.95. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
VACLAV BENES, Indiana University, ANDREW GYORGY and GEORGE STAMBUK, The George Washington 
University. 1966. Paper. 247 pp.; $3.95. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
An Introductory Essay in Political Science 
MICHAEL CURTIS. 1968. Paper. 266 pp.; $3.95. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
MICHAEL CURTIS. 1965. Paper. 262 pp.; $3.95. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF CONTEMPORARY ITALY 
DANTE GERMINO, University of Virginia, and STEFANO PASSIGLI, University of Padua. 1968. Paper. 212 pp.; 
$3.95, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
ROBERT G. NEUMANN, Ambassador of the United States to Afghanistan. 1966. Paper. 192 pp.; $3.95. 


FRENCH POLITICS AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 
ROY PIERCE, The University of Michigan. 1968. Paper, 275 pp.; $3.50. 


JAPANESE POLITICAL STYLE 
An Introduction to the Government and Politics of Modern Japan 


WARREN M. TSUNEISHI, Orietalia Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 1966. Paper. 266 pp.; 


$3.95. 


AND OTHER SELECTED TEXTS 


THE STABLE CRISIS: Two Decades of German Foreign Policy 
WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER, University of California, Santa Barbara. 1970. Paper, 221 pp.; $3.50. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL ANALYSIS: An Introduction 
HOWARD A. SCARROW, The State University of New York at Stony Brook. 1969. Paper. 146 pp.; $3.25. 


PEASANT WARS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
ERIC R. WOLF, The University of Michigan. 1969. Paper. 328 pp.; $3.50. 


Send for Harper’s 1971 catalog (#-CT 41). 
HARPER & ROW, Publishers, inc., 49 E. 33d Si., N.Y. 10016 
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Announcing for 1971 


PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY 


Edited by Terrence Cook and Patrick Morgan, Washington State University 


This collection of readings explores the idea of participatory democracy in theory and 
practice, as an alternative or complement to mass representative democracy. An original 
essay by the authors defines participatory democracy, gives the case for and against if, 
and looks at alternatives. Traditional, modern, and radical political theorists present their 
views and critical analyses of participatory democracy. 


CONTENTS I. Participatory Democracy: An Intro- 
duction. Il. Participatory Democracy in Theory-——Tom 
Hayden, On Trial; Paul Goodman, People or Personnel; 
Lewis Feurer, Participatory Democracy: Lenin Updated; 
Amitai Etzioni, The Fallacy of Decentralization; Frantz 
Fanon, The Pitfall of National Consciousness; Robert Dahl, 
The City in the Future of Democracy; Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, Social Contract and Poland; Hannah Arendt, On 
Revolution; Staughton Lynd, Bicameralism from Below; 
H. L. Mencken, Notes on Democracy. IH, Theory into 
Practice-—Y. |. Lenin, Selections; Kenneth Keniston, Young 
Radicals and the Fear of Power; E. Joseph Shoben ef al., 
Radical Student Organizations; Tom Milstein, New vs. Left 
in the SDS; John Howard, The Flowering of the Hippie 
Movement. IV. Neighborhoods—Norman Mailer, Why 
Are We in New York?; Time, American Scene, Participatory 
Democracy; Henrik Ibsen, An Enemy of the People, Act IV; 
Milton Kotler, Neighborhood Government; Daniel Moyni- 
han, Mobilization for Youth Lost; William F. Mullen, Com- 
munity Control and Black Political Participation; Alan Alt- 
shuler, Would Community Control Be a Step Toward Racial 
‘Separatism?; Stokely Carmichael & Charles V. Hamilton, 
The Search for New Forms; Bayard Rustin, The Failure of 
Black Separatism; H. R. Shapiro, The Federal Principal, 


Published 


Richard Karp, School Decentralization in New York: A Case 
Study; Wallace Roberts, The Battle for Urban Schools. V. 
Colleges and Universities—-Tom Hayden, Students So- 
cial Action: From Liberation to Community; Christian Bay, 
Academic Government; Dotson Rader, More About Colum- 
bia; Charles Frankel, Student Power: The Rhetoric and the 
Possibilities; Ronald Hilton, Ships That Pass in the Night. 
VI, Economic Institutions: Workers’ Control?—Adolf 
Sturmthal, Workers’ Councils; Jiri Kolaja, Workers’ Coun- 
cils, The Yugoslav Experience; David Tornquist, On the Job; 
Jacek Kuron & Karel Modzelewski, Workers’ Control for 
Poland; Daniel & Gabriel Cohn-Bendit, Attempts to Insti- 
tute Workers’ Control. Vil. Government Administration 
and the Legal System—~Alexis de Tocqueville, Political 
Effects of Decentralized Administration in the United States; 
David E. Lilienthal, Decentralization: Antidote for Central 
Control; Eliot Krause, Functions of a Bureaucratic Ideology: 
Citizen Participation; Black Panther Petition for Neighbor- 
hood Conirol of the Police; Arthur 1. Waskow, Community 
Control of the Police; Leon Lipson, Law: The Function of 
Extra-Judicial Mechanisms in the U.S.S.R.; Abraham Brum- 
berg, When Comrades Sit in Judgment. For Further Read- 
ing: Bibliography, 

512 pages/paper/tentative: May 1971/tentative: $5.95 


THE FIBER OF DEMOCRACY: 


Readings in American Government and Politics 
Edited by William E. Brigman and John S. Vanderoef, Florida State University 


Selections in this provocative and informative collection are drawn from the work of recognized 
scholars and active participants in the political processes. Thus, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. and 
Richard E. Neustadt write on presidential power; Daniel J. Elazar and Terry Sanford discuss 
federalism; and Bayard Rustin and Oscar Handlin offer differing interpretations of civil disobe- 
dience. This anthology integrates theory and practice, and analysis and description into an 
especially meaningful presentation of diverse views encouraging lively class discussion. 


456 pages/paper/March 1970/$4.95 


Address examination copy inquiries to your 
local college representative or to Harper 

& Row, Publishers, Inc., 

49 E. 33d Street, New York 10016 


CANFIELD PRESS 
A Department of Harper & Row, 


Publishers, Inc. 


850 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 94133 
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AMERICAN University of Redlands 
About 450 pages / Paper / March 1971 
GOVERNMENT: ' Student's and Instructor’s 
, Manuals will be available to 
accompany this Introductory 
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Subject Catalog of the Institute of 


GOVERNMENTAL STUDIES LIBRARY 
University of California, Berkeley 


This Institute is the oldest organized research unit on the Berkeley campus, having been 
founded in the 1920’s under the name Bureau of Public Administration. From the outset a 
major interest of the organization has been the building of its public affairs library, which 
now numbers some 320,000 publications. It has a collection of pamphlets, government docu- 
ments, and periodicals covering a wide range of subjects of public interest: administration at 
all levels; city, regional and state planning; transportation; finance; welfare; criminology; 
police administration; justice; federal, state, local and metropolitan problems; minority 
groups; civil service; conservation; recreation; water supply; politics and elections. 

All material is classified by a specially developed adaptation of the Library of Congress sys- 
tem, and appears in this detailed subject catalog having more than 2,000 subject headings. 
Also included are major periodicals which are analyzed for pertinent articles. 

Because of the date the Library was started and the type of ephemeral material which it has 
collected from the beginning, the Library is a unique resource for scholars in the field of 


public affairs. Estimated 762,000 cards reproduced in 26 volumes 


Prepublication price: $1560.00; after April 30, 1971: $1950.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AND THE WORLD 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF APARTHEID 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


At its formation in 1910, the Union of South Africa 
enjoyed the respect of the world. Today, it is a pariah 
among the nations. This account relates its domestic 
policy of white supremacy to its foreign policy which 
anxiously and strenuously protected that domestic pol- 
icy from outside interference. 

This perceptive study illuminates the international 
conflict involving colonialism, race relations, and col- 
lective security which has racked the United Nations. 
South Africa, which had consistently supported the 
League of Nations and the UN and their collective 
security measures, is now under bitter attack for its 
racial policy. It maintains that the UN is illegally 
intervening in its domestic.affairs. Mr. Vandenbosch 
contends that while military sanctions against South 
Africa might precipitate another disaster like the 
Congo, there are operative factors pressing South 
African whites toward a modification of their policy 
now under general and bitter attack. 


At your bookstore or from the publisher $8.50 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 40506 
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prentice-hall political Science titles 


COLD WAR AND COEXISTENCE: 
Russia, China & the U. S. 


by William E. Griffith, M.I.T. 

A penetrating examination of the foreign rela- 
tions flux between the Soviet Union, the 
United States and China. Professor Griffith 
includes vital historical background and re- 
cent developments to weigh the present three- 
way balance and prospects for the future. 
April 1971 approx. 128 pp. paper $2.25 
(13961-8) cloth $4.95 (13962-6) 


READINGS ON VIOLENCE 


by Ted Robert Gurr, Northwestern University 
and Ivo and Rosaline Feierabend, San Diego 
State College 

A new collection of behaviorally oriented 
probes into political violence, with some 
original contributions, some previously pub- 
lished, The authors integrate empirical the- 
ories of international scope with case studies 
and cross-national analyses. 1971 prices 
and code forthcoming 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY IN 
INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


by M. Donald Hancock, University of Texas 
and Dankwart A. Rustow, City University of 
New York 

Government officials, area specialists, his- 
torians, and system theorists explore Ameri- 
can Foreign policy in international politics. 
The focus ranges from a broad look at the 
environments of policy formation to analyses 
of American policy toward specific countries. 
April 1971 approx 432 pp. paper $5.50 
(02675-7) cloth $9.95 (02676-5) 


THE DYNAMICS OF CHANGE IN 
LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS, 
2nd Edition, 1971 


by John Martz, University of North Carolina 
Ideal for topically oriented Latin American 
politics courses, this totally new edition in- 
cludes selections that illuminate the major 
social and political forces in Latin America. 
Timely articles are organized by topic to bring 
into focus the principle sources of political 
unrest in modern Latin America. April 1971 
approx. 448 pp. paper $6.50 (22181-2) 


THE CONGRESS AND THE 
PRESIDENCY, 2nd Edition, 1971 


by Nelson W. Polsby, University of California 
Berkeley 

This new edition retains the focus on Con- 
gressmen, Senators, Presidents, and their 
Staffs as operating politicians and as deci- 
sions makers. It contains new sections of 
commentary and amplification on reappor- 
tionment, electoral reform, and on the role of 
the Senate and the political system. 1971 
approx. 160 pp. paper $2.50 (16761-9) 
cloth $6,50 (16762-7) 


CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL 


ANALYSIS 


Edited by Howard Ball and Thomas P. Laut: 
both of Hofstra University 

This book of readings establishes the conne:. 
tion between the natural and the social sci 
entists concerning philosophy of knowledg:, 
approach to subject matter, construction ot 
theory, and limits of research methods ani 
techniques. May 1971 374 pp. paper 
$5.95 (12801-7) cloth $8.95 (12802-5) 


THEORIES OF THE POLITICAL 
SYSTEM, 2nd Edition, 1971 


by Wiliam T. Bluhm, University of Rochester 
This expanded and reorganized edition show3 
the importance of the political classics fo: 
modern theory-building. Dr. Bluhm shows hov, 
the philosophical positions expounded in th: 
“Great Books” formed the foundations of the 
various modern approaches to the study o' 

politics. January 1971 approx. 592 pp 
$9. 95 (91331-9) 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


by Dankwart A. Rustow, City University of New 
York 

Professor Rustow’s text on Middle Eastern 
politics abandons the outmoded country-by- 
country outline for a systematic treatment 
that blends the best of the sociological, func- 
tional and the  political-Institutional a 
proaches. January 1971 approx. 144 p 
paper $2.75 (58158- 7) cloth $5.95 (58159- 5) 


READINGS ON THE CONGRESS 


Edited by Raymond E. Wolfinges, Stanford 
University 

A book of readings which deals exclusively 
and comprehensively with both houses of 
Congress. The selections are examples of the 
best contemporary scholarship in the field. 
November 1970 416 pp. paper $5.95 
(76125-4) cloth $7.95 (76126-2) 


THE CONDUCT OF 
POLITICAL INQUIRY: 
Behavioral:Political Analysis 


Edited by Louis D. Hayes, University of Mon- 
tana, and Ronald D. Hedlund, University of 
Wisconsin 

An alternative research approach when seek- 
ing answers to questions concerning the po- 
litical worid. The editors of this volume have 
selected excerpts from some basic source 
material regarding inquiry into major con- 
cerns of contemporary political science. July 
1970 255 pp. paper $4.95 (16730-4) 


for more information, write Box 903 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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Maury Maverick: A Political Biography 
By Richard B. Henderson 


Foreword by Joe B. Frantz. The first political study of Maury Maverick, New Deal Democrat, 
= United States Congressman, government administrator, and one of the nation’s most color- 


ful political figures. Ilus. $8.50 


Poverty Warriors: The Human Experience 
of Planned Social Intervention. 


By Louis A. Zurcher, Jr, 


gy Foreword by Gardner Murphy. “Anyone concerned with understanding the special issues fe 
confronting community action programs will have to read this book carefully,"—Frank 
Riessman, Editor, Social Policy. 910.00 =| 


Crucifixion by Power: Essays on Guatemalan | 
K National Social Structure, 1944—1966 


By Richard Newbold Adams . = 
A case study of the effects of the structural escalation of power concentration on an under- 


A developed nation. $10.00 
A complete catalog of Latin American titles is available on request from 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 7 AUSTIN & LONDON ey 
BOX 7819, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 


RRRA NAM A kR ARNAN 


Recent Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Constitution of the United States 


Glendon Schubert 


The Constitutional Polity 

At the conclusion of the Warren Court, Schubert traces the social role of the 
Supreme Court in relation to constitutional change since 1921. “A learned, 
lively, analytical work that deserves wide dissemination.” —Henry J. Abraham, 
University of Pennsylvania 1970 $6.50 


Richard B. Morris 


John Jay, the Nation and the Court 


“The story of his career is . . . a rightful part of the annals of the men we label 
as the Founding Fathers. T his book . . . will help round off those annals for the 
readers of today and tomorrow.” —Carl Brent Swisher in Political Science 
Quarterly | 1967 $4.75 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
138 Mountfort Street, Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMONWEALTH STUDIES CENTER 


International Law and Contemporary Commonwealth Issues 
Edited by Robert R. Wilson 288 p., $7.75 tent., 1971 


The Administration of Imperialism 
Joseph Chamberlain at the Colonial Office 


Robert V. Kubicek 206 p., $6.50, 1970 
Political and Administrative Development 
Edited by Ralph Braibanti 711 p., $15.00, 1969 


Contemporary Australia 
Studies in History, Politics, and Economics 


Edited by Richard A. Preston 613 p., $13.00, 1969 
Contemporary Canada 
Edited by Richard H. Leach 340 p., $10.00, 1968 


SERIES OF THE COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATION GROUP 
Spatial Dimensions of Development Administration 


Edited by James Heaphey $9,75 tent., 1971 
Frontiers of Development Administration 

Edited by Fred W. Riggs 646 p., $17.50 tent., 1971 
Legislatures in Developmental Perspective 

Edited by Allan Kornberg and Lloyd D. Musolf 607 p., $15.00, 1970 
Temporal Dimensions of Development Administration 
Edited by Dwight Waldo 323 p., $10.00, 1970 
Development Administration in Asia 

Edited by Edward W. Weidner 454 p., $12.00, 1970 


OTHER BOOKS OF INTEREST 
Hitler and the Middle Sea 


Walter Ansel 528 p., $15.00 tent., 1971 
British Tanganyika 

An Essay and Documents on District Administration 

Robert Heussler 168 p., $8.00, 1971 


Politics and Foreign Policy in Australia 
The Impact of Vietnam and Conscription 
Henry S. Albinski 249 p., $8.00, 1970 
Order directly from the publisher 
P.O. Box 6697 College Station, Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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The Politics of Trade Negotiations between Africa and 
the European Economic Community 
The Weak Confront the Strong 


I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN 


How do the weak negotiate with the strong and win some benefits in spite of 
their lack of power? Discussing negotiations between the EEC and African states 
in the 1960’s, Professor Zartman examines the political dynamics of.the process, 
in theory and in practice. $8.50 


Communism and Nationalism in India 
M. N. Roy and Comintern Policy, 1920-1939 


JOHN PATRICK HAITHCOX 


Focusing on Roy, the founder of the Communist Party of India, the author traces 
the development of communism and nationalism there from the Second Comin- 
tern Congress in 1920 to the defeat of the left wing ‘of the Indian National Con- 
gress in 1939. Sponsored by the Research Institute on Communist Affairs, Co- 
lumbia University SE $12.50 


Documents of Korean Communism, 1918-1948 

Selected, translated, and edited by DAE-SOOK SUH 

These 66 documents, the primary archival sources for the study of Korean Com- 
munism in the period from the Russian Revolution to the Communist takeover 
in North Korea, formed the basis of Professor Suh’s The Korean Communist 


Movement, 1918-1948 (1967, $13.50). Studies of the East Asian Institute, Co- 
lumbia University $15.00 


New Paperback 


The Concept of Jacksonian Democracy 
New York as a Test Case 
LEE BENSON 


“(Professor Benson) moves far toward developing our first comprehensive, historically 
oriented theory of American voting behavior .. . a major break-through in our under- 
standing of American political history.”—-Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. #207 $2.95 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 


į 
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NEW FROM DODD, MEAD 


IDEOLOGIES AND MODERN POLITICS 


REO M. CHRISTENSON, ALAN S$. ENGEL, DAN N. JACOBS, MOSTAFA REJAI, 
and HERBERT WALTZER, all of Miami University (Ohio} Paper $4.95 


This is an up-to-date and scholarly “isms” text which is concise, balanced, and 
well-written. It can be used in any undergraduate course which explores contemporary 
ideologies. The chapters are: 1. Political Ideology, 2. Totalitarian Ideologies, 3. Facism 
and Naziism, 4. Soviet Communism, 5. Guerrilla Communism, 6. Democracy, 7. 
Democratic Capitalism, 8. Democratic Socialism, 9. Extremism on the Right and Left, 10. 
A Postscript to Ideology. 


THE DEMOCRATIC COMMUNITY: Governmental Practices and Purposes 
ROBERT Y. FLUNO, Whitman College (Washington) Paper $3.95 


In this book-length essay directed toward today’s students, Professor Fluno attempts to 
dispel some of the present cynicism toward democracy by discussing the complex and 
subtle relationship of democratic institutions to democratic aims. The text is written in a 
low-keyed, personal, and highly readable style. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS TODAY 
DONALD JAMES PUCHALA, Columbia University Paper $5.50 


This unconventional text, which the average undergraduate will find interesting and 
comprehensible, stresses theory-building and reflects the recent ideas and research in the 
field. The book offers an unusual integration of traditional research and analysis with 
contemporary quantitative, behavioral, and systematic analyses. The author attempts to 
demonstrate the conceptual link between comparative politics and international relations. 
The text contains substantive information and original analyses as well as outlines for 
future research. 


POLITICS OF FEDERAL HOUSING 


HAROLD WOLMAN, Associate Director, National Priorities Project, 
National Urban Coalition Paper $4.50 


Planners, housing professionals, political scientists, and all those concerned with the 
public policy-making process will find this book invaluable. It centers around interviews 
with 68 decision-making elites, from which are distilled a description and analysis of the 
federal policy-making process, a delineation of the men who make policy, and a picture 
of the way in which one pressing social problem is dealt with by the political system. 


THE SOVIET POLITY: Government and Politics in the U.S.S.R. 

JOHN S. RESHETAR, JR., University of Washington Paper $4.50 
This extraordinarily well-written text is the first to present such a broad-based and 
thorough treatment of Soviet political culture. It is the first to deal with models (six of 
them) so explicitly and on a comparative basis. Behavioral concepts are employed when 
applicable to the Soviet political system. Its superior treatment of Communist ideology is 
balanced and systematic. It is designed to challenge both teacher and student with 
controversial and provocative hypotheses and judgments. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 


79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10016 
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The American Political System 


INTRODUCTORY READINGS 


Edited by RICHARD E. MORGAN, Bowdoin College 
JAMES E. CONNOR, Office of Economic Opportunity 


For the basic course in American government, this new volume brings 
together 33 secondary readings—either complete articles or major 
parts of books—by well-known and widely respected authors. The 
readings were chosen on the basis of both their intrinsic interest and 
their central importance to the literature of political science; they deal 
with traditional topics as well as with such current problems as the ills 
of urban societies, violence, and the future of our foreign policy. 
Among the authors represented are Seymour Martin Lipset, Alexander 
M. Bickel, Theodore Lowi, Edward C. Banfield, Richard E. Neustadt, 
V. O. Key, Robert Wood, and James Q. Wilson. A Test Booklet will 
accompany the textbook. Paperbound. 481 pages. $4.95 

Jast published 


Latin American- 
United States Relations 


FEDERICO G. GIL, University of North Carolina 


This new book provides a concise yet comprehensive description and 
analysis of the events, institutions, and issues that have dominated re- 
lations between the Latin American countries and the United States. 
Professor Gil aims to provide the student with a general view of the 
processes through which these relationships have developed; he dis- 
cusses how relations were affected by historical events, and what possi- 
bilities exist for their future course. Among the topics covered are the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Panama Canal, the effects of the First World 
War on Latin America, the Cuban Revolution, and the Alliance for 
Progress. Each chapter opens with a brief chronology and concludes 
with a selective annotated bibliography. 
Paperbound. 339 pages. $3.95 
Just published 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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Democracy Under Pressure 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns Hopkins University ! 
DAVID WISE, coauthor of The Invisible Government : 


Thorough, concise, and highly readable, this new introductory politi- 
cal science book has been specifically designed for students and teach- 
ers in the 1970s. Recognizing that the American political system is 
currently being vigorously tested and questioned by many groups in 
our society, the authors focus on not only the achievements of the 
American system but on its shortcomings as well. Throughout the 
book, they present governmental and political institutions in their his- 
torical context and, at the same time, relate them to such contemporary 
issues as minority rights, Black Power, student dissent, consumer pro- ! 
tection, electoral reform, the environment, and the military-industrial 
complex. They consider the structure and processes of American gov- 
ernment—not only how the system is supposed to work, but how it 
actually does work and what can be done to make it work better—and : 
they emphasize the individual responsibility of each citizen for the | 
quality of American society and government, providing specific ex- 
amples of individual and group participation in the political process. 
With boxed quotations interspersed throughout the text, brief anno- 
tated bibliographies for each chapter, and an extensive illustration pro- 
gram. An Instructor’s Manual with Tests will be available. 
688 pages, $8.95 (probable) 
Publication: March 1971 


“The book is well organized, clearly and interestingly written, and up 
to date in its substance and its illustrative material... . The style is 
lucia and pitched at the right level for the undergraduate student. The 
book’s emphases are generally sound, and the examples are well-bal- 
anced, fresh, and contemporary. In fact, I think the book's greatest 
strength will be its clarity and its immediacy for the average student. 
...1tis as good and complete a short textbook as I have read on the 
national political system.” -—WILLIAM S. HOLuey, El Camino College, 
in a prepublication review of the book 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 
New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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overseas development council offers 
A NEW MONOGRAPH SERIES 


DEBT AND TERMS OF.-AID JOBS AND AGRICULTURAL 
Charles R, Frank, dr. DEVELOPMENT 


A study of the growing forelgn debt Robert d'A. Shaw 

burden of the developing nations: Its A study of the effects of a new agricultural 
dimensions, its causes, and how it might technology on employment in poor nations. 
be relieved. (March 1970, 51 pp., $1.00) (December 1970, 75 pp., $1.00) 


AMOUNT AND SHARING OF AID TRADE FOR DEVELOPMENT 
Jagdish N. Bhagwati Harald B. Malmgren 


A study of the Jevels, terms, conditions, An examination of the trade policies of 

and distribution of development assist- rich and poor countries and their effects 

ance. (August 1970, 197 pp., $1.00) a to (January 1971, 
pp., $i. 


Orders for single copies of individual titles will be mailed postpaid if check accompanies 
order. The discount orders of a single title in the Monograph series is: 10% for 11-50 
copies; 15% for 51-100 copies; and 20% for more than 100 copies; plus postage or 
shipping costs. ; 


Overseas Development Councile1717 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. #501»*Washington, D. C. 20036. > 





Administrative Science Quarterly 


Members of the American Political Science Association may purchase sub- 
scriptions to Administrative Science Quarterly at a discount. To receive the 
discount, mail your check and a statement that you are an APSA member to 
ASQ, Malott Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Regular Subscription Price Price to APSA Members 


1 year $12. $10. 
2 years ; 23. | 20. 
3 years 34. 30. 
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The Draft and Public Policy 


Issues in Military Manpower Procurement, 1945-1970 

By James M. Gerharat. An examination of the controversy that has raged 
for two decades over the patent inequities of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem that suggests ways in which substantive resolutions may be sought 
and improvements effected in the decision-making process. $15.00 


The Politics of Civil Rights in the 


Truman Administration 

By William C. Berman. A reconstruction and analysis of the evolution 
of the Truman administration’s response to the emergence of the civil 
rights movement as a significant factor in political affairs, which assesses 
the contributions of the president and his aides on behalf of black aspira- 
tions for freedom and justice. $8.00 


The Process of Model-Buiiding in 


the Behavioral Sciences 

Edited by Ralph M. Stogdiil. Eight essays reflecting a common concern 
with improving the teaching methodology in those fields in which model- 
building is increasingly the primary focus of research. $8.00 


The Rise of Warren Gamaliel Harding, 1865-1920 
By Randolph C. Downes. A political biography, based on the Harding 
papers made available in 1964, that recounts the years as newspaper 
publisher, state legislator, lieutenant governor, and U.S. senator that 
preceded the election of one of the nation’s most controversial presi- 
dents. $17.50 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS Oo: 
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The UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM, 
a continuously updated 
L10-volume bibliography to 


Help Your 
Political Scientists 
Reduce Literature 
Search Time 


Book reviews- praise the URS, POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
GOVERNMENT and PUBLIC POLICY SERIES, 


“The research library will find “For research in the purest 
this a useful reference tool.” sense of the word, this is an 


LIBRARY JOURNAL admirable tool. University and 
research libraries will want 

“...a significant attempt to to add this to their collection = 

index materials in depth and larger public libraries as well,” 

with'a far greater number of RQ 

descriptors for individual items 

than will be found in more “,.. the producers of the URS 


conventional indexes.” A 
should be congratulated on their 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN pioneering efforts to provide 

social and behavioral scientists 


“Its design reflects erudite with a new and variegated 


awareness of contemporary ; 
? r £ u 
social and behavioral scfence approacti to iheir monumpntal 


information problems.” 
developments and the me 
concomitant informational AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 


needs of social scientists..." 
CHOICE 


Hundreds of librarians in more than thirty countries are 

helping researchers in the political, behavioral and social sciences 
reduce literature research time. From days...to minutes. 

With the Universal Reference System. 


More than 35,000 titles are covered in the 10-volume basic 

library and annual supplements. Papers. Articles. Books. And other 
political works. Issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, 
domestic and foreign. With the information systematically 
indexed, organized, readily accessible. And continuously updated 
with annual supplements (about 5-6000 new items are added each 
year} through 1970. So the researcher will be able to quickly 
uncover more relevant titles ~ current as well as retrospective — 
than, would be possible by any other method. 


For full details on the Universal Reference System.,. and 
why it belongs on your library shelf, contact Princeton Information 
Technology, 32 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, (609) 924-2729. 


Princeton 
Information 


Technology A DIVISION OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


A PARTIAL LIST 
OF URS USERS 


Adelphi University 
Unieersity of Alaska 
Alblon College Library 
Amerjtan Bar Foundation 
University of Arkona 
Atlantic Intelligence Center 
Boston Publis Library 
Brigham Young University 
Bravin University Ubracy 
Bucknell University 
California State Library 
Cambridge Center for 

Sotfal Studies 
Centra) Michigan University 
Chatham College Library 
Chattanooga tiaiverstty 
City College af the 

City University of New York 
Coe College 
Colorado State Coltege Library 
Columbia University 
University of Connecticut 
Cornett Law Library 
Dartmouth College 
University of Denver 
poy University 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Fairielgh Dickinson Vaiversity 
fort Benni 


PE 
Special Services Library 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
tzw Ub 


rary 
Harvard University 
Harvard Universi nily Center 


for int ARa 
University of Hawaii Library 
Hobart College Library 
Hofstra University Ubrary 
indtana University Library 
Institute of Public Administration 
lowa State University 
Sohns Hopkins University 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Kendall College Library 
Lafayette University Library 
Loyota University 
University of Maine 
Manhattan College 
University of Michigan 
University af Missourt 
NASA Headquarters 
State of New Jersey 
Rewatk Public Library 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart 
New York Public Libra 
New York State University 

at Binghamton 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Rorth Texas State University 


Library 
Northwestem University Library 
Gecidental College Library 
Ohio State University Lar Library 
Unlyersity of Oklahomas 
Gid Dominion Cefieze 
Pennsylvanfa State University 
Princeton University 
Quinniplas College 
Research Analysis Carporation 
Rutgers University 
St, Ambrose College 
St. Bonaventure University 
San Franciseg Public Library 
Shippensburg State College 
Skidmore College 
Bunei of Southern California 


rary 
Southern Methodist 
Swarthmore College Library 
Syracuse University Library 
Templo University 
Texas Technological College 
Untversity of Toledo 
Towson State College 
Trinity University 
Tufts University 
United Mations Library 
Webster College 
Yiesteyan University Library 
University of West Florida 
Western Kentucky Stale College 
Willems College Library 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


Canadian 

University of Alberta 
Canadian National Library 
University of Manitoba 
University of Toronta Library 
Unversity of Westera Ontario 


Foreign 

University of Auckland 
Australian National Unlyersity 
funerican University of Beint 
University of Copenhagen 
Danish Royal Library 
University of Ghana 
University of Gvam 

{ndian Institute of Management 
University of Mexico 
Yalversity of The Netherlands 
University of Osta 

Congress of The Philippines 
University of Singapore 
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For April publication— 
Issues in Comparative Politics 
A Text with Readings 


Robert J. Jackson, Carleton University and Michael B. Stein, McGill University 


Five issues directly related to problems of order and disorder—the central concerns of all political 
systems—are explored here: political development, political integration, political stability, political 
protest, and political revolution. An extended essay, written especially for this volume, introduces 
each issue, outlining the various classifications used in studying the issues and applying and 
evaluating various kinds of explanations—historical, economic, sociological, and political. Each 
introductory essay concludes with a discussion of contemporary research and is followed by four 
readings that illustrate the most advanced theories about the issues and provide case studies of 
problems connected with them. 576 pages paper, $4.95 


Regional International Organizations 
Structures and Functions 


Edited by Paul A. Tharp Jr., University of Oklahoma 


A brief introduction to the political processes of several regional international organizations, 
which, collectively, represent one of the most significant changes in international politics since 
1945, The articles are grouped to demonstrate how different regional organizations perform the 
functions of interest articulation and aggregation, socialization, rule making, and rule adjudication. 
The editor’s introduction defines these functions; the final chapter surveys recent developments 
and includes discussion of American policy toward regional organization. 

352 pages paper, $4.50 


and in a revised and abridged paperbound version— 


Political Change In Britain 
Forces Shaping Electoral Choice 


David Butler, Nuffield College and Donald Stokes, University of Michigan 


“A model of how to analyse voting in a national context, whether in North America, or the 
Europe of the Six and the Seven. It is also a mine of information about mass political attitudes 
in Britain.” —Richard Rose, American Political Science Review 


“This book is an impressive analysis of the well-springs of political behavior and political change 
in a modern democracy. It is broad in scope, careful in execution, and rich in conceptualization 
and imagination. It is a major achievement in the acquisition, analysis, interpretation and pre- 
sentation of data on electoral behavior in Great Britain. But it is more than this; it is a sophis- 
ticated example of comparative political analysis, utilizing relevant theory and data concerning 
American electoral behavior, And as it widens our understanding of democratic processes, it is 
a major contribution to empirical democratic theory.” 
—1969 Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award Committee 
320 pages paper, $3.95 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
college department 175 fifth avenue new york 10010 
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NEW Books from MARKHAM 
PUBLIC CHOICE IN AMERICA 


An Introduction to American Government 
by WILLIAM C. MITCHELL 


PUBLIC CHOICE IN AMERICA is a basic text for American Government 
courses. It is designed to relate elementary but fundamental facts and 
generalizations about our national political life. The text is so planned 
that analytical skills are developed and put to use in the form of '‘Ex- 
ercises in Analysis” which accompany each chapter. 
The book is divided into five parts: 

(1) Introduction 

(2) Policy Outcomes and Public Choice 

(3) Public Choice: Markets, Exchange, and Bargaining 

(4) Strategy and Public Choice 

(5) Public Policy and Policy-Making: Some Criteria 
The overall framework of the book is that of public choice, i.e., how 
Americans choose to govern and supply themselves with all the public 
services they demand. 
An instructor’s guide, a book of readings and a casebook will be 
available. 


AMERICAN IDEOLOGIES: 
The Competing Political Beliefs of the 1970's 


by KENNETH M. DOLBEARE 
and PATRICIA DOLBEARE 


This brief analysis of the major economic and political ideologies current 
in the United States focuses on the crucial differences in the world 
views, values and goals, and beliefs about social change tactics that 
create conflict today. The authors, a political scientist and a sociologist, 
synthesize the beliefs of key men and movements. In introductory and 
concluding chapters the authors pose significant questions, suggest 
analytical approaches, and offer an interpretation of future develop- 


ments. 
Table of Contents 
. Ideology: Alive and Well in the United States 
. Capitalism 
. Liberalism 
Reform Liberalism 
Black Liberation 
. The New Left 
Marxism 
. Conservatism 
. Competing Ideologies: The Basic Distinctions 
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NEW Books from MARKHAM 
INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


A Theoretical Overview 


by WILLIAM D. COPLIN , 


This text is organized around concepts and theories which describe the 
major features of international politics. The first section focuses on the 
actors in international politics. This is followed by a section on interactions. 
The final part deals with the international political system as a whole. The 
book emphasizes comparative foreign policy analysis and includes sub- 
stantial discussion of inter-governmental organizations; economic, social, 
ecological, and legal background; diplomacy, international law and collec- 
tive problem-solving among states; international bargaining; history of the 
international political system; and trends of the future. Propositional out- 
lines of the chapters and bibliographic essays are also included. Instructors 
Guide by James Harf. 


A MULTI-METHOD INTRODUCTION TO 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Observation, Explanation and Prescription 


edited by WILLIAM D. COPLIN 
and CHARLES KEGLEY 


A collection of readings with an extensive introductory chapter and introduc- 
tions to each of the other chapters in which the authors discuss the basic 
methodological problems of international relations research. A concluding 
original chapter by the editors places the collected readings in a compara- 
tive perspective. The volume is intended for introductory courses in inter- 
national politics and is designed to serve two purposes: 1) to illustrate the 
various approaches to the study of international phenomena and 2) to 

rovide an overview of the essential substantive features of contemporary 
international politics. 


Other Markham Books in International Politics: 


THE AMERICAN THREAT 


The Fear of War as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 


by JAMES L. PAYNE 
REBELLION AND AUTHORITY 


An Analytic Essay on Insurgent Conflicts 


by NATHAN LEITES and CHARLES WOLF, JR. 


ECONOMIC THEORIES OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
edited by BRUCE M. RUSSETT 


MARKHAM TUU SiT CODA 


3322 West Peterson Ave.® Chicago, Illinois 60645 © (312) 539-0626 
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Books of Major Importance 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF LATIN AMERICA, 2nd Edition 


Edited by Martin C. Need/er. Written by 16 eminent Latin American scholars, this second 
edition has been completely revised and updated to reflect current conditions in Latin America. It 
covers the politics of all twenty Latin American republics and discusses relevant social and 
economic background. Government organizations and political processes are emphasized, including 
divisions of government, leadership, foreign and domestic policies, political parties, and special 
interest groups. $10.95. 


CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICS 


Ralph M. Goldman. Here is one of the first texts to relate the behavioral sciences to the 
study of politics. It presents political behavior in terms of group communication and cooperation, 
individual decisions, and the interaction of groups and individuals leaving the emphasis to the 
discretion of the instructor. Both comprehensive and flexible, this text is ideal for courses in 
political behavior and analysis, and as an introduction to political science and government. August. 


. ESSENTIALS OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 3rd Edition 

Jewell Cass Phillips, Henry J. Abraham, and the late Cortez A. M. Ewing. A completely 
revised, updated edition of this basic text on the American government and politics. Described and 
analyzed in great detail are the structure and function of the federal government, its officers, and 
all recent developments in the three branches — Executive, Legislative and Judicial. Instructor's 
Manual available. $6.50 paper. 


A SIGNIFICANT TEXT COMING IN AUGUST 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Jay A. Sigler, and Robert S. Getz. Develops the “hows” and “whys” of American national 
politics and stimulates critical thinking about current problems and reform proposals. The volume 
examines existing institutions, holding them against the claims of American democratic beliefs, 
and points out shortcomings whenever appropriate. In this fashion it spurs a spirit of inquiry and 
criticism. The approach includes the use of special issues in each chapter which illuminate the 
essential points. 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD COMPANY 
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from Van Nostrand Reinhold 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE NEW PERSPECTIVES SERIES 


DEVELOPING NATIONS: A Quest for a Model 


Edited by Willard A. Beling and George O. Totten. Introduces the modernization process ir 
developing countries, both theoretical frameworks and practical strategies and tactics. $3.95 paper. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PACIFISM 


Peter Brock. Surveys contemporary pacifism and assesses its significance in society, with 
historical perspective of earlier non-resistance doctrines. $3.50 paper. 


ROUTINES OF POLITICS 


lra Sharkansky. Utilizing the findings of several empirical studies, this brilliant work shows 
how the political system actually works. $2.95 paper. 


POLITICAL DECISION-MAKING 


Edited by S. Sydney Ulmer. A precise, thorough study of political decision-making in both 
the legislative and judicial processes. $2.45 paper. 


THE POLITICS OF INTERNATIONAL CRISES 


Edited by William G. Andrews. Five essays examine specific international crises (Berlin 
1961, Congo 1960, Suez 1956, Cuban missile 1962) to illustrate situations in which major 
international forces operate, and the underlying principles of international power dynamics. $2.45 
paper, 


AMERICAN PLURALISTIC DEMOCRACY 


Daryl Baskin. An essay on the unity of theory, practice and idealogy in American political 
life and the constraints this unity imposes on our own possibilities. Approx. $2.45 paper. 


OTHER ESSENTIAL PAPERBACKS 
POLITICS AND THE COMMUNITY OF SCIENCE. Joseph Haberer. $6.95. 


THE SOVIET UNION IN TRANSITION UNDER BREZHNEV AND KOSYGIN. 
John W. Strong. $3.95 paper. $5.95 cloth. 


450 W. 33rd ST., NEW YORK: N.Y. 10001 WŒ 
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Xerox 
College 
Publishing 


- by Lloyd Gardner, Rutgers——The State University of New Jersey, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Hans J. Morgenthau, both of the City University of New York 


The Origins of the Cold War 


Lloyd Gardner, Arthur Schlesinger, and Hans Morgenthau bring together their divergent 
views on the origins of the Cold War. They contribute not only their views but, in true 
forum style, they respond to each other’s opinions. This unusual rebuttal format yields 
a rare and stimulating prospect on a subject vital to the ongoing formulation of American 
foreign policy. Paperbound. $2.95 


edited, and with an introduction, by W. Raymond Duncan, State University of New York, 
Brockport 


Soviet Policy in Developing Countries 


Essays for specialists and nonspecialists concerned with Soviet foreign policy and the 
international politics of Africa, the Middle East, Asia, and Latin America. The evolution 
of Soviet policy toward the third world, its influence, limitations, and involvement in 
crisis areas are examined by Allan W. Cameron, Walter C. Clemens, Jr., W. Raymond 
Duncan, Marshall |. Goldman, Arnold Horelick, Robert Legvold, David Morison, Philip 
Mosely, Ishwer C. Ojha, Leo Tansky, W. Scott Thompson, Elizabeth Kridl Valkenier, and 
R. A. Yellon. Paperbound. $6.50 


edited, and with introductions, by Sidney |. Ploss, The George Washington University 
The Soviet Political Process: Aims, Techniques, and Examples of Analysis 


What are Soviet politics? How do we know what we think we know? Here is an unusual 
combination of articles on methodology and articles on evidence in which Franz Borkenau, 
David Burg, Robert Conquest, Isaac Deutscher, Michael P. Gehlen, Ernst Kux, Boris 
Meissner, Sidney |. Ploss, Peter B. Reddaway, H. Gordon Skilling, and Peter Wiles give 
some ofthe answers. Paperbound. $4.95 


edited, and with an introduction, by Howard Bliss, Vassar College 


The Political Development of the European Community: A Documentary 
Collection 

To facilitate both analysis and evaluation of the European Community's development, 
Professor Bliss brings together excerpts from basic documents relevant to the Com- 
munity’s creation, structure, and political dynamics. The book supplements traditional 
texts used for courses in political science, comparative government, and international 
organization. Paperbound. $4.75 
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Xerox 
College 
Publishing 


edited, and with an introduction, by Gilbert Abcarian, Florida State University 


American Political Radicalism 


The first book to encompass both left and right wing radicalism in America. Professor 
Abcarian groups contributions according to Roots—vVictor C. Ferkiss, Lewis S. Feuer, 
and Eric Hoffer; the Radical Right—-G. Edward Griffin, Billy James Hargis, Revilo P. 
Oliver, Fred Schwarz, and Robert Welch; the New Left-—-James Forman, Herbert Marcuse, 
C. Wright Mills, Huey Newton, Carl Oglesby, and Mark Rudd; Assessments—Nathan 
Glazer, David Hanzig, Richard Hofstadter, Irving Howe, Kenneth Keniston, Seymour M. 
Lipset, Jack Newfield, and David Riesman; and Perspectives—Clarence B. Carson, 
Robert M. Lindner, and Alan Westin. Paperbound. $4.50 


edited by James A. Riedel, State University of New York at Albany 


New Perspectives in State and Local Politics 


Original essays on the variety of methods and approaches to the study of state and loca! 
systems, how they work, and why. Beginning with a historical and theoretical framework, 
the book progresses from the general to the specific—tlocal reform, Federalism, state 
parties, urban violence, the politics of higher education, and many other topics—mixing 
description with analysis to illustrate politics as a continuous system of Interaction. 
Contributors are Everett F. Cataldo, George F. Cole, Philip Coulter, John Crittenden, Bryan 
T. Downes, Sam Gove, John G. Grumm, David M. Olson, Wolfgang Pindur, James A. 
Riedel, William A. Schultze, Roy Speckhard, and Charles Tarleton. Paperbound. $4.75 


by George J. Graham, Jr., Vanderbilt University 
Methodological Foundations for Political Analysis 


Professor Graham details the scientific method as it applies to the formulation and veri- 
fication of political theory. Techniques of measurement, statistical explanation, predic- 
tion, and other topics are discussed in relation to current research and appropriate goals 
for the discipline. The scientific method is seen as enhancing, rather than challenging, 
other orientations, and as favoring the construction of a science of politics. Paperbound. 
$4.95 
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CRISIS IN THE COURTS 
By Howard James 
The Christian Science Monitor series on court reform which won the 1968 Pulitzer 


prize is now available in paperback and includes the ‘'State of the Federal Judiciary” 
speech by the Chief Justice of the United States Warren E. Burger. 


“A devastatingly honest criticism of our injudicious judicial process. If this pow- 
erfully, lucidly, and carefully written book doesn’t shake us up, what will?” 
Yale Kamisar, University of Michigan 


1971 352 pages Paper, $2.95 


THE LIMITS OF INTERVENTION 
By Townsend Hoopes 

“Written with courage, intelligence and hope ... a superb source of informa- 
tion about how American foreign policy is actually being made—and it also shows in 
what ways an aroused Revels opinion can finally compel a President to change his 
course.’ Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University 


1970 265 pages Paper, $2.95 


CITIZENS, ELECTIONS, PARTIES 
By Stein Rokkan 


“The outstanding work | have seen on comparative political behavior.” 
William Kornhauser, University of California, Berkeley 


1970 470 pages $1 2.50 


COMPARATIVE FOREIGN POLICY: Theoretical Essays 


Edited by Wolfram Hanrieder, 
University of California at Santa Barbara 


The essays are organized around the theoretical and methodological issues that 
emerge from the difficulty of continuing to view the nation-state as the basic unit of 
analysis in international politics, the convergence of domestic and foreign policy pro- 
cesses, and the conceptual relationship between the comparative analysis of foreign 
policies and the comparative analysis of international systems. Contributors include 
Kenneth E. Boulding, Charles F. Hermann, Henry A. Kissinger, Roger D. Masters, Eu- 
gene J. Meehan, J. P. Nettl, Rudolph J. Rummel, Wayne Wilcox, Dina A. Zinnes and 
Jonathan Wilkenfield, and the editor. 


1971 448 pages Paper, $4.95. Cloth, $7.95 : 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
750 Third Avenue, New York 10017 
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lBRUTLGERS 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 





STRENGTHENING 
THE STATE 
LEGISLATURE SERIES 





Prepared by political scientists at the Eagleton Institute of Politics at 
Rutgers University, this continuing series of monographs explores the 
individual legislative systems and structures in selected states through- 
out the nation. Each study offers important recommendations designed 
to promote efficiency, enhance independence, stimulate participation, 
and increase incentives in order to improve the performance of the 
legislature as a partner in state government. The aim of these studies is 
not only to help particular legislatures, but also to make available to 
practitioners and students of politics additional information on the con- 
duct of state legislatures and the possibilities of significant and feasible 
reform. 


David B. Ogle 


STRENGTHENING THE 
MISSISSIPPI LEGISLATURE 
272 pages, SBN 8135-0700-6, February, paper, $3.95 


David B. Ogle 
STRENGTHENING THE 


Charles Tantiilo 
STRENGTHENING THE RHODE 


CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE 


1970 288 pages, SBN 8135-0610-7, 


paper, $2.95 


C. Lynwood Smith, Jr. 


STRENGTHENING THE 
FLORIDA LEGISLATURE 


1970 288 pages, SBN 8135-0611-5, 


paper, $3.95 


Alan Rosenthal 


STRENGTHENING THE 
MARYLAND LEGISLATURE 


1968 
paper, $2.95 


130 pages, SBN 8135-0580-1, 


ISLAND LEGISLATURE 


1968 98 pages, SBN 8135-0581-X, 
paper, $2.95 


Alan Chartock and Max Berking 


STRENGTHENING THE 
WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE 


1970 300 pages, SBN 8135-0612-3, 
paper, $3.95 


RUTGERS 
5 A e 
F RESS Avenue, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
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ANNALS OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
ANNALES D’ETUDES INTERNATIONALES 
Volume 2 1971 
“THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS” 


Jacques Freymond Georges Abi-Saab 

Richard Falk Said El Naggar 

Yoshikazu Sakamoto Norman Scott 

Isaac Cohen-Orantes Gérard Garnier 

Alt Mazrui Henri Burgelin 

Knud Krakau André Reszler 
Contributors 


A Bilingual Yearbook 
Published by the Alumni Association of the 
GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
132 rue de Lausanne CH 1211 GENEVE 21 


harrer M cTORCHBOORS 


Just published 


D namics of “The writer... is a confirmed leftist 
y critic of those Allied and American 
policies, both foreign and domestic, 


Counter- that condoned or advanced, inten- 


tionally or unintentionally, the 


Revolution counterrevolutionary side in the era 


x of the communist revolution. As 
m Europe such, he believes that the harm of 
§ continuing ignorance, contrived si- 
lence, or specious neutrality about 
1 870 -Í 9056 counterrevolution by far exceeds the 
; danger of squarely facing up to its 

An Analytic Framework problematique.”—ARNO J. MAYER 


by ARNO J. MAYER TB/1579 $1.95 

i Torchbook Library Edition. 

At your bookseller TLE/39 Cloth $7.00 
Harper & Row 


1817 Paperback Dept. 22, 49 E, 33d St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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®Paperbacks from Praeger 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
SINCE WORLD WAR II 
Fourth Revised Edition 


John Spanier. This classic book, the leading text 
in its field through four earlier editions, has now 
been revised and updated fo reflect recent scholar- 
ship and the developments of the past two years. 
From a penetrating account of the breakdown of 
the U.S.-U.S.S.R. alliance at the end of World War 
I! to a thoughtful interpretation of the war in indo- 
china, this fascinating analysis unravels the threads 
of changing American policy in the postwar period. 
“An important guide to more mature thinking about 
foreign policy.’-—The American Political Science 
Review. May, 1971 ca. 320 pp. $3.50 


REVENUE-SHARING 
Cruteh or Catalyst for State 
and Local Governments? 


Congressman Henry S. Reuss. Foreword by 
Hubert H. Humphrey. In this book, Congressman 
Reuss examines both the need and the varying cur- 
rent proposals for sharing federal tax revenues with 
the states and localities. He takes a hard look at the 
financial and organizational crises of local govern- 
ment and also describes why the politics of reform 
have not worked in localities and states. He then 
discusses the potential size of the fiscal dividend 
that may be available for domestic programs fol- 
lowing the end of the Indochina war—-provided the 
United States succeeds in controlling inflation, in 
plugging tax loopholes, and in cutting back military 
expenditures. "The latest book of Henry S. Reuss 
adds to his substantial reputation as an analyst of 
domestic policy.’-—The Annals, 


March, 1971 160 pp. $2.45 


INSIDE THE SYSTEM 
A Washington Monthly Reader 


Edited by Charles Peters and Timothy J. 
Adams. Introduction by Richard H. Rovere. 
Well suited as a supplementary reader for courses 
in American government and politics, this collection 
of articles from the Washington Monthly's first 
twelve issues is divided into four sections: 1. The 
Presidency; 2. The Capitol Hill Scene; 3. The Cul- 
ture of Bureaucracy; 4. Meanwhile, the Realities. 
The work of a highly talented group of journalists 
and political analysts, the book demonstrates the 
practical problems of running the federal govern- 
ment and reveals many of the shortcomings of our 
system as if now works. “Unlike so many attempts 
to take us ‘inside the system’ the articles skillfully 
selected and assembled in this volume are written 
with authenticity and insight.” ——William M. Capron, 
Harvard University. 1970 352 pp. $2.95 


SUPERMAN AND 
COMMON MEN 

Freedom, Anarchy, and the 
Revolution 


Benjamin R. Barber. in the words of the author, 
“This is a contentious book. It contends that anar- 
chism is the product of a Superman complex and 
impedes significant change, that men can be forced 
to be free, that tolerance ought not always fo De 
tolerated, that revolution can only be the work of 
common men who speak for the majority.” Play- 
wright and political philosopher Benjamin Barber 
writes about the revolution in our time with high 
literary style, sympathetic insight, and scathing wit. 
The Times Literary Supplement (London) called an 
earlier political essay “a brilliant and highly enter- 
taining hatchet-job’’; and the Village Voice hailec 
his The People’s Heart as “a clever, provoking 
work.” Advance reaction to Superman and Com- 
mon Men has ranged from rage to rave——not sur- 
prising for a work that demolishes the shibboleths 
of both Left and Right. Throughout his writing Barber 
demonstrates that controversy can be creative, that 
radicalism need not be undisciplined. April, 1971 
ca. 120 pp. $1.75 


RACE AND POLITICS 
EN NEW YORK CITY 
Five Cases in Policy-Making 


Edited by Jewel Bellush and Stephen M. 
David. This book focuses on the mobilization of 
New York City’s black communities as they moved 
to shape their demands in the key policy areas of 
education, housing, welfare, health, and police ser- 
vices. While concentrating on specific Lindsay poli- 
cies, each case study provides a careful review of 
the Wagner period, thus making if possible to com- 
pare the political and administrative styles of both 
mayors. Each study has been designed to test the 
validity of the constructs and conclusions of the 
pluralist school. The results are a clear challenge to 
some basic pluralist thinking about such questions as 
the real distribution of influence in an urban com- 
munity, the nature of political participation and 
apathy, the openness of the political system, and 
the relative importance of conflict and consensus. 


May, 1971 ca. 200 pp. $3.95 


The College Department 
PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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— New 


Buganda in Modern History 
D. A. Low 


Mr. Low discusses here the major themes and episodes in a tumultuous period in Buganda’s history. 
Some of the topics covered are: Buganda’s social and political organization, the 19th century con- 
versions to Christianity, British imperial interests in Buganda, the use of nationalist parties, and 
the effects of independence. 1971 LC: 73-10019 284 pages illustrations $8.75 


Party i Power 
The Japanese Liberal-Democrats and Policy Making 


Haruhiro Fukui 


Having held office ever since its formation in 1955, the Japanese Liberal-Democratic Party has been 
responsible for most of the important policy decisions made in this period in the name of the 
Japanese government. Moreover, it may well remain in power for years to come. Mr. Fukui analyzes 
the major factors of policy-making within the Party and explains how they operate. 

1970 LC: 78-84046 400 pages $7.50 


Language Conflict and National Development 
Group Politics and National Language Policy in India 


Jyotirindra Das Gupta 


This is the first systematic study of language conflict in a developing society and of its consequences 
- for nation-building. The author maintains that language rivalry does not necessarily impede na- 
tional integration, but can actually contribute to the development of a national community. In the 
specific case of India, Mr. Das Gupta analyzes the impact of Indian language associations on national 
politics and on the political community in general. 1970 LC: 75-94992 296 pages $6.75 


British Politics and European Unity 
Parties, Elites and Pressure Groups 
Robert J. Lieber 


Beginning with the negotiations for the Free Trade Area and European Free Trade Association 
(1956-60) and continuing on through the Macmillan and Wilson governments’ efforts to enter the 
Common Market (1961-67), this study analyzes the role of British parties and pressure groups in 
the formulation of British policy toward European unity. In addition it suggests a theoretical frame- 
work for analyzing the influence of organized economic interests on governmental policy. 

1970 LC: 70-104104 320 pages $9.00 


The National Democratic Party 

Right-Radicalism in the Federal Republic of Germany 

John David Nagle 

This study examines the National Democratic Party of Germany (NPD), its origins and stages of 

development, leadership, ideology, voter following, and future potential as a party. Neither a 

polemic nor an apology, Nagle’s study shows that the NPD cannot be dismissed as a resurgence of 

Nazism, uniquely German, for right-radicalism in other Western countries is also rapidly expanding. 
1970 LC: 78-101340 300 pages $8.50 


Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy 

Peking’s Support for Wars of National Liberation 

Peter Van Ness 

“Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy is well written and well documented with both Chinese 

and other sources. It presents a valuable, useful and interesting analysis of an important aspect of 

Communist China’s foreign policy. This book is highly recommended to the student of Chinese 

politics and as well to the layman interested in Chinese affairs.” —-W estern Political Quarterly 
1970 LC: 73-89893 275 pages $6.50 


S from California 


) University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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Outstandinc 


American Politics: | 
Policies, Power, and Change 
Kenneth M. Dolbeare, Murray J. Edelman 
A new and searching analysis which explores political values, 
institutions, policies, and processes with the aim of understanding 
when, why, and how the American political system responds and 
fails to respond to pressures for change. 


1971 Paperbound 512 pages 


Readings on the American Political System 
L. Earl Shaw, John C. Pierce 


Attention is given to the “who” and “how” of decision-making as 
well as to the contemporary problems and issues which occasion 
decision, conflict, dnd cooperation within the American politica! 
sysiem. 


1970 Paperbound 619 pages 


American Radical Thought: 
The Libertarian Tradition 
Henry J. Silverman 


significant libertarian works which have contributed to the Amer- 
ican philosophy of individual freedom are presented in this col- 
lection of radical writings. 


1970 Paperbound 452 pages 


Black Brotherhood: 


Afro-Americans and Africa 
Okon E. Uya 


This volume brings together, for the first time, studies concerning 
the attitude of Afro-Americans toward Africa, and developments 
on that continent since the days of slavery. 


1970 Paperbound 320 pages 


German Politics: 


People, Parties and Parliament 
Donald Schoonmaker 


Documents and articles by German, British, and American 
scholars who are either actively a part of Germany’s political 
picture or closely connected with it are provided in this book of 
readings. 


1971 Paperbound 224 pages 


Far examination copies write 
Faculty Correspondence Manager MA 


D.C. Heath and Company 


\ \ i 125 Spring Street 


Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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New revisions | 
and new texts 
from HRW... 


ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Sixth Edition 
By Robert K, Carr, American Council of Education; 

Marver H. Bernstein, Walter E. Murphy, and 

Michael N. Danielson, all of Princeton University 


January 1971 544 pages _ $6.95 paper 





AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, Sixth Edition 
By Robert K. Carr, Marver H. Bernstein, Walter E. Murphy, and 
Michael N. Danielson 


January 1971 672 pages $9.95 (tent.) 


and an accompanying STUDY GUIDE for either of the above texts 
By T. F. Thompson, St. Petersburg Junior College 


January 1971 192 pages $3.95 paper (tent.) 
Instructor’s Manual in preparation. 


THE GOVERNING OF MEN, Third Edition 


By Austin Ranney, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
March 1971 704 pages $9.95 (tent.) 
A STUDY GUIDE is in preparation 


THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL CHANGE: 


A Reader for the Seventies 
By Marian Lief Palley, University of Delaware, and 
Joyce Gelb, City College of fhe City University of New York 


March 1971 320 pages $5.95 paper (tent.) 


COMPARATIVE FEDERALISM: 


The Territorial Dimension of Politics 
By ivo D. Duchacek, City College of the City University of New York 


February 1970 416 pages $4.15 paper 
(Modern Comparative Politics Series) 


NATIONS AND MEN: 
An Introduction to International Politics, Second Edition 
By Ivo D. Duchacek 


January 1971 _ 576 pages $7.25 paper 
Instructor's Manual by John H. Schultz, Fullerton Junior College 
January 1971 75 pages 
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THE DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION: 


Guidelines to Current Transformations in Theory and Practice 
By Gerald Caiden, California State College, Hayward 


May 1971 320 pages $4.95 paper (tent.) 


PERSPECTIVES IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: 
From Thucydides Through Machiavelli 


Edited by James V. Downtown, Jr., University of Colorado, and 
David K. Hart, University of Washington 


January 1971 416 pages $6.95 paper (tent.) 


BLACK POLITICS—-THE INEVITABILITY OF CONFLICT: 
Readings 


Edited by Edward S. Greenberg, Stanford University, 
Neal Milner, Grinnell College, and 
David J. Olson, Indiana University 


March 1971 384 pages $4.95 paper (tent.} 


ESSAYS IN THE STATE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Edited by Donald G. Herzberg, Rufgers University: and 
Jesse M. Unruh, Assemblyman, California 


January 1971 128 pages $3.95 paper 


MINORITY GROUP POLITICS: A READER 
Edited by Stephen J. Herzog, Moorpark College 


March 1971 320 pages $4.95 paper (tent.) 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION AND EDUCATIONAL CLIMATES: 
A Study of Two School Districts 


By Richard M. Merelman, University of Wisconsin 


January 1971 288 pages $3.95 paper 
(Litt Series—-Public Policy Studies in American Government) 


THE POLITICS OF ECOSUICIDE: 


A READER 
Edited by Leslie L. Roos, Jr., Northwestern University 
March 1971 352 pages $4.95 paper (tent.} 


Holl, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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PEACE IN PARTS 
Regional Organization: Integration 
and Conflict 


Joseph S. Nye, Jr. 

Harvard University 

The first in a new series, Perspectives on 
International Relations, under the editorship of 
Stanley Hoffmann, Harvard University. 


What have international regional organizations 
contributed toward a peaceful world order? What 
are they likely to contribute to peace in the 

next decades? This book is a search for answers 
to these questions. It begins the search by taking 
various hypotheses about regional organizations 
and peace and submitting them to testing by 


E E 
social science theory and data. It includes new 
O | I dA -material on both common markets in various 
parts of the world and on settlement of conflicts 


among states. 


paperbound / approx. 224 pages / Coming 
- April 1971 


y 
t 


a revised edition from 

The Little, Brown Series in 
Comparative Politics 

A Country Study 


POLITICS IN FRANCE 
Revised Edition 


Henry W. Ehrmann 

Dartmouth College 

Professor Ehrmann’s major revision of Politics 

in France explains why French politics got that 
way by a thorough analysis of present-day French 
politics and the modernization of France against 


EUROPEAN POLITICS the background of historical traditions. But he 
A Reader also stresses the reactions of an old country to 
Mattei D the problems it faces today; in many respects 
sla A La Recherche Scientifique, Paris i this is the story ofa stormy modernization. 

: Professor Ehrmann has greatly revised and 
Richard Rose up-dated the second edition to include new 
University Or StrANIG YIS Aiae TOW viewpoints and new material from the latest 


in x empenny four major European countries — elections and referendum, changes under a new 

B ritain, France, Germany, and Italy — this book administration, and other changes brought about 
identifies ways a which countries similar "a by deGaulle’s retirement. As in all Series books, 

number of social characteristics are also similar ihe author has employed a modified structural- 


in their political systems. The articles, many of functional approach to allow comparative use 
them previously untranslated, are grouped by with othorbooke inthe Scores: 


topic rather than by country so that parts of 

Saah political system, whether socialization paperbound / approx. 352 pages / March 1971 
processes, pressure groups, or centers of power, 
can be considered cross-nationally. In choosing 
individual articles, the chief criteria were quality, 
relevance, and permanence. Most articles focus 
on the contemporary political system, although 
some provide the necessary historical perspective. 
Taken together, they comprise a sophisticated 
introduction to the major problems of con- 
temporary political sociology in modern Europe. 


paperbound / 608 pages / January 1971 / 
$7,50 
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THE USE OF FORCE 
A Reader in International Politics 


Robert J. Art 

Kenneth N. Waltz 

both of Brandeis University 

The use of force is a central theme in the study 
of international politics. This anthology points up 
three major aspects of that theme: technology, 
strategy, and armament races, dealing with them 
from both a theoretical and an historical 
perspective. Devoted to the major issues of war, 
peace, and peace-keeping, and emphasizing the 
relation of technology to military strategy and 
foreign policy, this reader contains the best case 
studies available, from both the 19th and 20th 


centuries, to support and illustrate the theoretical 
articles. The book brings together the best OWer 
theoretical articles on the relation between 


technological capabilities and strategic postures, 


n n 
policy differences determined by conventional 
or nuclear force capabilities, and technological 
change and armament races. 


paperbaund / approximately 576 pages / 
Coming March 1971 


DEFENCE STRATEGIES FOR 
THE SEVENTIES 


Morton H. Halperin 

The Brookings Institute 

A substantial revision of Contemporary Military 
Strategy, this book reflects the changes in the 
world situation since 1967, and the author’s 
recent work in the Pentagon and on the staff of 
the National Security Council. The book is a 
brief non-technical introduction to American 
military defense policy and to the concepts and 
modes of analysis currently applied by American 
civilian strategists to policy making. It has been 
extensively up-dated and now includes discussion 
of American policy through the first year of the 
Nixon Administration. Mr. Halperin considers 
current American strategy and the criticisms of 


it and concludes with approaches to arms College Division 
control, disarmament, and current issues in the 
strategic arms race, and the spread of Little 

} 


nuclear weapons. 

‘adalah approx. 176 pages / Brown 
and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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ine 


International 
scene 


POWER, ACTION, AND INTERACTION 
International Politics: Introductory Readings 


George H. Quester 

Harvard University 

The future — the individual’s, the nation’s, and the 
world’s — depends upon a rational understanding 
of international politics and a reasonable balance 
between states. The purpose of this book is to 
provide that future understanding for your 
students. This book brings together articles 
representing distinct points of view which have 
been exceptional in clarifying the nature of 
international politics. Most aspects of inter- 
national relations have been covered: relations 
between domestic and foreign policy, the 
relations between states, modes of historical 
analysis, international law, and military policy. 
All of the articles are reprinted in their entirety 
and have been chosen for their sophistication 
and substansive depth; they are important not 
only for what they say but also for what they 
show as superior political science analysis. 

Each section is preceded by an introduction 

by the author. 


CONTENTS 


|. National Action in International Politics 


Henry A. Kissinger, Domestic Structure and 
Foreign Policy 
Dean Rusk, The President 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Another “Great 
Debate”: The National Interest of the 
United States 
Thomas C. Schelling, Bargaining, 
Communication, and Limited War 
Robert Jervis, Hypotheses on Misperception 
IJ. National Interaction in International Politics 
‘Arnold Wolfers, The Pole of Power and the 
Pole of indifference 
John H. Herz, Rise and Demise of the 
Territorial State 
Arthur Lee Burns, From Balance to 
Deterrence: A Theoretical Analysis 
Kenneth N. Waltz, The Stability of a 
Bipolar World 
I. The Relevance of History 
Ernst B. Haas, The Balance of Power: 
Prescription, Concept, or Propaganda? 
F. H. Hinsley, The Development of the 
European States System Since the 
Eighteenth Century 
William L. Langer, Farewell to Empire 
Evan Luard, Conciliation and Deterrence: 
A Comparison of Political Strategies in 
the Interwar and Postwar Periods 
IV. International Law and Structure 
Stanley Hoffman, /nternational Systems and 
international Law 
Robert L. Friedheim, The “Satisfied” and 
“Dissatisfied” States Negotiate 
International Law: A Case Study 
Leland M. Goodrich, From League of 
Nations to United Nations 
Bruce M. Russett, Toward a Model! of 
Competitive International Politics 
inis L. Claude, Jr., United Nations Use of 
Military Force 
V. Military Power 
Glenn H. Snyder, Balance of Power in the 
Missile Age 
Albert Wohlstetter, The Delicate Balance 
of Power 
Samuel P. Huntington, Arms Races: 
Prerequisites and Results 
Carl Kaysen, Keeping the Strategic Balance 
Robert A. Levine, Facts and Morals in the 
Arms Debate 


paperbound / approx. 608 pages / April 1977 
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the 


omestic 
scene 


College Division 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 


STATE AND URBAN POLITICS: 
READINGS IN COMPARATIVE 
PUBLIC POLICY 


Richard I. Hofferbert 

University of Michigan 

ira Sharkansky 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Lively contemporary writings, including several 
original pieces, on the policy-making process at 
both the state and local levels. Drawing on 
original empirical research and the most recent 
literature, the book forces a focus on the 
similarities and differences in types of political 
pressures, strategies, policies and problems 
within distinct arenas of American political life. 


Methodologically, the book exemplifies through 
the studies chosen and pointed introductory 
comments the comparative approach to the 
study of sub-national politics. The pieces were 
selected, organized and introduced in order to 
best display various scholarly approaches to 
common problems, disagreements over 
interpretations, and their contributions to 
theory-building. In addition, the articles deal 
with a wide range of critical topics at both 
levels; for example, fluoridation, reapportionment, 
anti-poverty, and economic development. 


paperbound / 496 pages / January 1971 / 
$5.95 


OBLIGATION AND DISSENT 
An Introduction to Politics 


Donald W. Hanson 

University of Utah 

Robert Booth Fowler 

University of Wisconsin 

In the midst of revolutionary rhetoric and the 
conservative response to it, what is often needed 
by students is a non-emotional understanding 

of the responsibilities of man, the political 
animal. This book can provide that understanding; 
it is fundamental to students’ understanding the 
use of political theory in contemporary political 
life. Both timely and timeless, it deals with the 
nature of political obligation, the necessity to 
resist or dissent from political acts contrary to 
one’s beliefs. Exploring a series of crucial moral 
issues in politics, including obligation and the 
state, theories of punishment, bases of dissent, 
revolution and pacifism, the book focuses on the 
very themes today’s students are living and 
reacting to. It presents several intelligent points 
of view of each question, moreover, with the 

aim of increasing the students’ sophistication 
and thoughtfulness about present-day moral 
dilemmas in politics. 


paperbound / approx. 416 pages / April 1971 
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New from Chandler This Spring 


Political Science: An Introduction 

By Oscar Ibele, Kent State University 

Presented is a basic knowledge of government and politics in the modern world, which 
introduces beginning students to the language of politics, the development of govern- 
mental systems and processes, patterns of governments in today’s world, political organi- 
zation and behavior, governmental institutions, political doctrines and ideologies, and 
international politics. A good balance between the behavioral and traditional emphases 
in politics, April, 1971/app. 704 pp./est. $9.95 


Systems and Actors in International Politics 
Edited by LeRoy E. Graymer, University of California, Berkeley 


Four case studies set in a systems-analysis framework illustrate some of the different fac- 
tors which should be examined in the study of foreign policies. Information about differ- 
ent kinds of nations and international situations is provided. April, 1971/app. 202 pp./est. 
$2.95 (paper) 


Toward A New Public Administration: 


The Minnowbrook Perspective 


Edited by Frank Marini, Syracuse University 

This is the only published version of the papers delivered at the widely-known Minnow- 
brook Conference on a New Public Administration (Summer 1968, Syracuse University)— 
contributions by some of the most distinguished young teachers and practitioners of 
Public Administration in the United States. February, 1971/400 pp./est. $3.95 (paper), 
$7.00 (cloth) ) 


Recent and Timely 


Polls, Television, and the New Politics. By Harold Mendelsohn and Irving Crespi. 
1970/329 pp./$3.75 (paper), $6.95 (cloth) 


Approaches to the Study of Political Science. Edited by Michael Haas and Henry 
S. Kariel. 1970/541 pp./$9.50 


Planned Social Intervention: An Interdisciplinary Anthology. Edited by Louis 
A, Zurcher and Charles M. Bonjean. 1970/520 pp./$8.95 


Problems of Political Philosophy. By Jean H. Faurot. 1970/146 pp./$250 (paper) 


Outstanding Books in American Government 


United States Government and Politics. By Jon A. Yinger and George K. Zaharop- 
oulos. 1969/348 pp./$4.50 (paper) /with Instructor's Manual 


Study Guide for United States Government and Politics. By Jon A. Yinger, 
George K. Zaharopoulos, and Frank Bruno. 1970/83 pp./$.95 (paper) 


New Dimensions of Freedom in America. Edited by Frederick M. Wirt and Willis 
D. Hawley. 1969/288 pp./$3.25 (paper) 


The Politics of Affluence: Ideology in America Since World War Il. By James 
P. Young. 1968/241 pp./$2.75 (paper) 


Reprints of Supreme Court Decisions 


Chandler Publishing Company 


An intext Publisher 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18515 
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The ideas behind the rhetoric 
of today’s radical scene... 


THE POLITICS OF THE POWERLESS 


Edited by Robert H. Binstock and Katherine Ely, both of Brandeis University 


What options are available to powerless groups who wish to change the 
society in which they live? Malcolm X, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Saul D. Alin- 
sky, and many others explore this question in relation to the struggles of 
Blacks, Chicanos, American Indians, and other poor and racial minority 
groups in American society. May 1971, paper (87626-683-9) $4.95 


PROTEST, DISSENT, AND THE SUPREME COURT 


By Robert L. Cord, Northeastern University 


How much dissent and protest can a constitutional democracy tolerate be- 
fore it collapses? This question is the focal point of this new book—an up- 
to-date volume which compiles recent Supreme Court cases dealing with 
freedom of expression. May 1971, paper (87626-688-X) $3.95 


ON REVOLUTION 
Edited by William Lutz, University of Nevada, and Harry Brent, University 
of Wisconsin 


A new collection of writings by classic and contemporary revolutionaries— 
from Lenin to Guevara—this reader will encourage students to critically 
analyze revolutionary thought and substitute genuine analysis for rhetoric. 
May 1971, paper (87626-644-2) $4.50, cloth (87626-628-6) $6.95 


Relevant yet authoritative, these three books typify, we 
feel, the caliber of what is to come from Winthrop in 
1971. For more information about us or about our 
books, write to Richard H. Marran at the address below. 





| BZA winthror Publishers, Inc. 


17 Dunster Street at Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall 
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olitics 
Society 


Many social scientists have been uneasy about the absence of forums for the publication 
of imaginative, well-written solid scholarship dealing with important political concerns. 
Politics and Society provides social scientists with an alternative forum. The journal en- 
courages a variety of methodological approaches (convinced that methodological ad- 
vances emerge out of work on significant problems), promotes undersupported areas 
of research, emphasizes the use of lucid English in its articles, and examines what Rob- 
ert Lynd called “some outrageous hypotheses.” We seek to promote a quest for the 
good community, polity, and society. 


gh 





A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 











EDITORIAL ADDRESS: 

EDITORIAL BOARD Ira Katznelson, Editor 
Tra Katznelson, Editor Dept. of Political Science 
Gordon Adams Columbia University 
Philip Brenner New York, New York 10027 
Judith Coburn 
Lewis Lipsitz ARTICLES IN FIRST ISSUES INCLUDED: 
Alan Wolfe 

ore On the Study of Power 
ADVISORY EDITORS John R. Champlin 
Philip Abrams The Vocation of Radical Intellectuals 
Robert Agger David Keitler 
Peter Bachrach The Possibilities for Political Change 
Richard Barnet . Michael Parenti 


Norman Birnbaum 
William Gamson 
Ralph Guzman 
Henry Kariel 
David Kettler 
Christopher Lasch 
Gary Marx 

Ralph Miliband 
Michael Parenti 
Marcus Raskin 
Dankwart Rustow 


Socialism in One Island: A Decade of Cuban Revolutionary 
Government 
James F. Petras 


Politics, Policy, and Political Science: Theoretical Alternatives 
Guenther F. Schaefer 
Stuart H. Rakoff 


Social and Ideological Bases of British Elite Reactions to Domestic 
Crisis in 1829-1832 
Allan Silver 


Counter-Ideological Uses of ‘Totalitarianism’ 
Herbert J. Spiro 
Benjamin R. Barber 


ne i AE ë an o E E èë ë ë ER ee ë ict O a ee | 


Politics and Society GERON-X, INC. Publishers - Box 1108 - Los Altos, California 94022 
Annual Subscription Rates: Name 

[] Institutional $15 Address 

£] Individual $10 City — 

O Student $6 State Zip Code amen 


Postage Paid Worldwide 
£] New subscribers may order inaugural Nov. 1970 issue at special price of $1.50 until May 31, 1971. 
aA rN OP Te PO NE a TOR, RE, ORE ee Re 0 OE RR EA 
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1971 DORSEY TEXTS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE: An Introduction to U. S. Government 
By Martin Birnbach, San Jose State College 


This basic text examines the current functioning of our political institutions, revealing 
unsetiling discrepancies between promise and performance, between the letter of the 
law and the spirit in which if is administered and observed. Historical background is 
combined with the impact of recent and foreseeable political events and trends in this 
critical inquiry. About 700 pages/April 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: 
Notes and Readings, Revised Edition 


Edited by Bernard E. Brown, City University of New York, and 
John C. Wahike, State University of New York at Stony Brook 


This thoroughly revised supplementary text retains the basic structure of the original 
edition, while giving greater attention to the intensification of ideological conflict in 
American politics. Twenty-one of the thirty-six selections are entirely new. The major 
American political developments since 1967, the problems of violence in American 
politics, and new extremist politics are discussed. About 400 pages/March 


FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


By Eugene J. Meehan, University of Missouri at St. Louis 


Offering a completely new and unique approach to the problem of studying political 
thought, this critical, analytic study provides a conceptual structure or analytic frame- 
work then applies that framework in relation to the thought of a particular time period. 
The text studies current discussions of methodological, conceptual, and evaluative 
problems in the study of politics. About 300 pages/March 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
Revised Edition 


By Philip E. Jacob, University of Pennsylvania and University of Hawaii, 
Alexine L. Atherton, Lincoln University, and 
Arthur Wallenstein, University of Pennsylvania 


This revised edition reflects changing emphases and includes new material concerning 
the kind of international action which is developing around the race issue. Other 
topics include changes in international efforts to assist developing countries, regional 
economic action, disarmament, social development, human rights, and new dimen- 
sions of world authority in regulation of outer space and the seabed. 

About 400 pages/May 


For examination copies, please write on departmental stationery 


indicating course title and text presently used for each book you request. 


THE DORSEY PRESS DOR geL 
Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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Random House-Alfred A.Knopf 


Relevant os 
tomorrow's newspaper- 


Political Science texts from RANDOM HOUSE and ALFRED A. KNOPF 





GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: An Introduction 

to Political Science, Second Edition | 
Edited by John C. Wahlke, SUNY at Stony Brook, and Alex N. Dragnich, Van- 
derbilt University; with John T. Dorsey, Jr., Bernard K. Gordon, Daniel Grant, 
Avery Leiserson, Bernard E. Brown and Thomas Bernstein of Yale University 
A well-known introductory text written by noted subject-area specialists. It 
offers a unique approach — both comparative and analytical. The Second 
Edition features chapters on India, China, and the Classification of Political 
Systems. Instructor's Manual. 

Random House, 1970 600 pages; $10.00 


SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES: The Problems and Progress 


of İnternational Organization, Fourth Edition 

Inis L. Claude, Jr., University of Virginia 

Reflecting the increased influence of the Third World in the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations, the new edition focuses on the mini-State 
problem, the preoccupation with racial and colonial issues in Southern 
Africa, and the use of multilateral machinery to assist the developing 
states. There are fresh analyses of basic theoretical issues such as the 
essential meaning and purpose of the veto power, and the status of inter- 
national agencies as actors in the international system. 

Random House, March, 1971 512 pages; $9.95 


A new reader—ideal for use with SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES or with any 
text in International Organization... 


THE PROCESS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Edited by Robert S. Wood, University of Virginia 

Current readings focus on the conceptual or political context in which the 
institution operates; its scope, structure and procedures; its uses and 
purposes; and the tension between present processes and future aims and 
developments. 

Random House, April, 1971 390 pages; $4.95 paperbound 
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Random House-Alfred A. K nopt 


THE BORZOI READER IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
Edited by Edward Keynes, Pennsylvania State University, 
and David Adamany, Wesleyan University 


A variety of articles which explore the historical, sociological, economic 
and political backgrounds of contemporary American politics. They con- 
centrate on five major areas—Congress, the President, the Supreme Court, 
political participation, and culture. Comprehensive introductions examine 
the adequacy of traditional liberal formulas in the face of such problems as 
race relations, violence, and ecological problems. 

Knopf, April, 1971 650 pages; $5.95 paperbound 


WORLD POLITICS 

Second Edition, Revised 

A. F. K. Organski, The University of Michigan 

This revised edition of the well-known text for the international relations 
course retains the general organization and approach of the first edition, 
but has been reworked to incorporate new material. 

Knopf 544 pages; $9.50 


CONGRESSIONAL BEHAVIOR 
Edited by Nelson Polsby, University of California, Berkeley 


These outstanding recent articles by political scientists, journalists, and 
participants, offer multiple perspectives on Congress and the effect of its 
behavior on policy making. The selections deal first with the institution as 
a whole, then, specifically with each chamber. 

Random House, March, 1971 320 pages; $3.95 paperbound 


POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN THE USSR 


David Lane, University of Essex 


An objective view of the USSR, featuring research from Russia as well as 
from the West. The only political overview including historical and sociologi- 
cal material, this text discusses the USSR as a particular type of industrial 
society rather than an ideological adversary. 

Random House, 1971 624 pages; $10.00 






RANDOM HOUSE — ALFRED A. KNOPF 
The College Department 
ZS 


201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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University |3BME) PAPERBACKS 


Press 


GB 105 


The United Nations 
as a Political Institution 
Fourth Edition 


By H. G. NICHOLAS. Revised to 1970, this 
new edition takes fresh stock of the U.N.’s 
development and functioning through its 


first twenty-five years. $1.95 
GB 340 
| Origins of the 
Fifth Amendment 
The Right Against 
Self-Incrimination 


By LEONARD W. LEVY, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize for History in 1969. Makes the 
experience of centuries relevant to the legal 
process of today. $3.95 


GB 341 


Class, Race, 
and Labor 


Working-Class Consciousness in Detroit 


ByJOHN C. LEGGETT.“A solid empirical 


‘contribution to our understanding of the 


sources and consequences of class conscious- 
ness.” — Pau E. PETERSON, American Politi- 
$1.95 


: GB 328 


The Politics of Conformity 


in Latin America 
Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ (R.LLA.). 
Realistic views of the motives and activities 


of the continent’s influential political groups. 
“By far the most stimulating collection... 


$2.25 


_ on Latin American problems.” 


— The Economist 


wy 


GB 350 


Rebellion in 


Black Africa 
Edited and with an Introduction by ROB- 
ERT I. ROTBERG. Six authoritative essays 
explore representative protest movements 
during and after the era of colonialism, 
showing how black Africans have coped 
with change. 


GB 355 


The Struggle for 
Mastery in Europe, 


1848-1918 
By A.J. P. TAYLOR. A vigorous account of 


political ideas and economic forces behind 
the relations among European powers in the 
long period of nationalism before the First 


World War. (O.H.M.E.) $3.95 


GB 323 


Freedom and Socialism 


(Uhuru Na Ujamaa) 


A Selection from Writings 
and Speeches 1965-1967 


By JULIUS K. NYERERE. Major recent 
speeches and writings of Tanzania’s Presi- 
dent explain his controversial policies and 
philosophy of humane socialism for Africa. 


$2.95 


GB 342 


Free Soil, Free Labor, 


Free Men 
The Ideology of the Republican 
Party Before the Civil War 


By ERIC FONER. “Useful and fair-minded 
... ought to kill some of the hoary myths 
about the early Republicans.” — Davin Don- 
ALD, N.Y. Times Book Review $2.75 


At all bookstores 


YY OXFORD WY UNIVERSITY Wwy PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Oxford University Press 








Yalta 


By DIANE SHAVER CLEMENS, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. “No 
one, scholar or statesman, seriously interested in the history of American foreign 
policy can ignore this book.”—-ALEXANDER DE Conpe, University of California, 
Santa Barbara. “A magnificent job, the best analysis of Yalta which I have seen.” 
— HARRISON E. SALISBURY. 2 maps, I chart, $8.50 


Grand Old Party 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE IN THE GILDED AGE, 1880-1896 


By ROBERT D. MARCUS, State University of New York at Stony Brook. “A 
substantial contribution to the distressingly slim literature on our political insti- 
tutional history in the late nineteenth century. His arguments and documentation 
are impressive.” —Harorp M. Hyman, Rice University. “A valuable addition to 
our understanding of the Gilded Age.”—Grorck H. Mayer, author of THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY, 1854-1966 $7.95 


The Napoleonists 
A STUDY IN POLITICAL DISAFFECTION, 1760-1960 


By E. TANGYE LEAN. During the Napoleonic wars a number of prominent 
persons in England openly admired Napoleon. Among these were Byron, Hazlitt, 
William Godwin, and Leigh Hunt, as well as many intriguing eccentrics and 
dissenters. This composite portrait delineates the careers and ideas of such English- 
men, with particular attention to their backgrounds and private histories. 
5 color plates; 34 halftones; 4 text illustrations; endpaper maps. $12.75 


Russia, China, and the West 


By ISAAC DEUTSCHER; edited by FRED HALLIDAY. This selection of articles 
written by Mr. Deutscher between 1953 and 1966 provides a significant Marxist 
interpretation of the politics of that era. With all the immediacy of contemporary 
journalism, they cover the period from the death of Stalin and the trial of Beria 
to the beginning of the Vietnam War and China’s Great Cultural Revolution. 


$7.00 
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Politics, Position, and Power: 
THE DYNAMICS OF FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN, Scholar-in-Residence, National Academy of Public Administra- 
tron. “A stimulating and provocative book .. .”—GrorceE S. BLAIR, Claremont Graduate 
School. “An excellent practical view-extremely useful to the serious student of Federal 
administration.” — Jonn L. McGruper, The American University 


1970 328 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


American Government and Political Change: 
A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State University. “Excellent readings, 
imaginatively organized with cogent commentary. Useful for a number of courses .. .”— 
G. Epwin GILMORE, Grinnell College. “Extremely useful book of readings.”—Brap HAINS- 
WorTH, University of Montana 


1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


Government Lawlessness in America 


Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii, and VERNON MURRAY. 
The first comprehensive collection of its kind, this volume documents violations and 
abuses of the legal code by the various sectors of American government: the military, the 
police, the courts, the bureaucracy, local government, and the prisons. The readings have 
been drawn from diversified sources which include books, newspapers, magazines, scholarly 
studies, private papers, the underground press, and government reports. 

April 1971 464 pp. paper $4.95 


Readings in American Foreign Policy 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, Si. John’s College, and HARRY M. CLOR, Kenyon 
College. This volume presents a broad range of views on basic controversial issues in 
American foreign policy. Over seventy selections from the works of scholars, statesmen, 
and policy-makers in international relations provide both an historical treatment of the 
subject and an explanation of contemporary topics. 


April 1971 740 pp. paper $3.95 


Power and Poverty: 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By PETER BACHRACH, Temple University, and MORTON S. BARATZ, Boston Uni- 
versity. “A fine book which deals beautifully with many questions that must be con- 
sidered in order for political analysis to advance.”--D. PALUMBO, Brooklyn College. “A 
provocative challenge to the prevailing pluralist doctrines of political science.” —HERBERT 
KAUFMAN, The Brookings Institution 


1970 240 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $2.50 
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Revolutionary Leaders of Modern China 


Edited by CHUN-TU HSUEH, University of Maryland. ‘This volume provides a collec- 
tion of twenty biographical essays on the chief Jeaders in the three revolutions of modern 
China: the Taiping Rebellion, the Republican Revolution, and the Communist move- 
ment. A notable contribution to the still evolving comparative study of revolutions and 
revolutionary elites, the work is introduced by Howard L. Boorman, and includes ex- 
tensive editorial writings. 

1971 608 pp. paper $4.95 


The Russian Revolution of 1917: 
CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS 


Edited by DIMITRI VON MOHRENSCHILDT, Senior Research Fellow, The Hoover 
Institution. This volume includes twenty-three accounts and analyses of the Revolution 
by Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Chernov, Tseretelli, Maklakov, Kerensky, Miliukov, and 
General Wrangel, as well as reminiscences of ordinary citizens who were caught up in 
the chaos of one of the most important and influential events of the twentieth century. 
Most of the accounts appeared originally in The Russian Review 

197] 336 pp. cloth $8.95 paper $3.50 


The Quest for Change in Latin America: 

SOURCES FOR A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ANALYSIS 

Edited by W. RAYMOND DUNCAN, State University of New York, Brockport, and 
JAMES NELSON GOODSELL, Christian Science Monitor. “An excellent selection of 
important documents, hard to find, and most needed for a general course on Latin 
American societies.” —GINO GERMANI, Harvard University. “An excellent compilation, 
especially in regard to background material. It is well-organized and the selections are 
judicious and balanced.”—R. H. Firzemson, University of California, Santa Barbara 
1970 576 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $4.95 


Readings in World Politics 

SECOND EDITION 

Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN and TONY PEARCE, Friends World College. “A 
welcome useful, and attractive revision of a fine group of essays.”—Henry J. ABRAHAM, 
University of Pennsylvania. “The addition of nine ‘non-Western’ authors in this an- 


thology makes it even more attractive and essential to an understanding of world affairs 
in the 70’s.”—WinBeEre Cuar, University of Redlands 


1970 644 pp. paper $3.95 


Human Rights, the United States, 


and World Community 


By VERNON VAN DYKE, University of Iowa. “There is a great deal of talk these days 
about civil liberties, human rights, and democraty with little agreement on their mean- 
ings, much less their application to all levels of government. Professor Van Dyke has pro- 
vided valuable guidelines for understanding.”—LasHtey G. Harvey, Boston University 
1970 292 pp. cloth $7.00 paper $3.75 
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Society and Economic 


Growth: 
A BEHAVIORAL PERSPECTIVE OF 
SOCIAL CHANGE 


By JOHN H. KUNKEL, Arizona State 
University. 
$6.50 


1970 400 pp. 


A Short Introduction to 
the History and Politics 


of Southeast Asia 


By SIR RICHARD ALLEN, Linfeld 
College. 
1970 296 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


War and Peace in 


Southeast Asia 


By PETER LYON, London School of 
Economics. (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) 

1969 148 pp. 


Modernizing Peasant 
Societies: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN ASIA 


AND AFRICA 

By GUY HUNTER, Overseas Develop- 
ment Institute. (Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. 


1969 320 p. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 
The Nature and Function 
of’ International 


Organization 


SECOND EDITION 


By STEPHEN S. GOODSPEED, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara. 
1967 752 pp. illus. $8.00 


paper $2.50 


w 


Democracy and the 


Public Service 

By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, Uni- 
versity of Virginia. (Public Administra- 
tion and Democracy Series.) 


1968 240 pp. cloth $5.75 paper $2.50 


Democracy in the 


Administrative State 

By EMMETTE S. REDFORD, Univer- 
sity of Texas. (Public Administration 
and Democracy Series.) 


1969 224 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $2.50 


Programming Systems 
and Foreign Affairs 
Leadership: 


AN ATTEMPTED INNOVATION 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER and 
JOHN E. HARR. 
1970 288 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.95 


The Impact of Supreme 


Court Decisions: 


EMPIRICAL STUDIES 
Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER. 
1969 224 pp. paper $2.50 


Comparative Judicial 


Behavior: 


CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES OF 
POLITICAL DECISION-MAKING 
IN THE EAST AND WEST 

Edited by GLENDON SCHUBERT, 
York University, Toronto, and DAVID 
J. DANELSKI, Cornell University 

1969 448 pp. $7.50 
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The League of Nations and the Great Powers 
THE GREEK-BULGARIAN INCIDENT; 1925 


By JAMES BARROS, University of Toronto. ‘The Greek-Bulgarian Incident has 
often been pointed to as the League of Nations’ greatest political success. Because 
of the cooperation of the Great Powers acting through the League Council, the 
Greek attack and invasion of Bulgaria was stopped and a withdrawal of Greek 
forces was affected. Newly available archival materials have been incorporated 
in the study, which gives valuable insights into the possibilities and limitations 
of coercion and peaceful settlement under the aegis of an international sal ara 
tion. 6.50 


Political Attitudes of Indian Industry 
A CASE STUDY OF THE BARODA BUSINESS ELITE 


By HOWARD L. ERDMAN, Dartmouth College. ‘This book provides the first 
close study of the attitudes of Indian businessmen to governmental policies, to the 
democratic political process, and to competing social groups. The author of The 
Swatantra Party and Indian Conservatism shows how Indian businessmen form 
peculiarly closely-knit communities and how their importance within the mixed 
economy is clear, although the reaction of the most public debate is hostile or 
at best indifferent to their contribution. (Commonwealth Papers No. 14.) (The 
Athlone Press) $3.50 


A Study of Revolution 


By PETER CALVERT, University of Southampton. Seeking to establish a basis 
for the scientific study of revolution as a political phenomenon, this book con- 
structs a model of revolution defined in terms of power. This model is then tested 
in a case study before being used as the basis for the comparative study of 364 
revolutionary events between 1901 and 1960. From such analysis, statistical evi- 
dence is offered on the significance of the relationship between key variables. 
9 tables. $9.75 


Conscience and Politics 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 
TO MILITARY SERVICE 1916-1919 


By JOHN RAE, Westminster School. In January, 1916, Parliament accepted a 
“conscience clause” in the military service act which first imposed conscription 
in Britain. The ambiguities and lack of preparation caused difficulties for the 
army, the objectors, and all concerned. Dr. Rae has used all available sources 
from Cabinet Papers to Royal Archives and private collections to record this 
confrontation between conscience and politics over military service. 8 ee 
11. 
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: Colonial Issues in British Politics 1945-1961 
FROM “COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT” TO “WIND OF CHANGE” 


By D. J. GOLDSWORTHY, Monash University, Australia. This book analyzes 
the domestic politics of Britain’s approach to decolonization. It traces the chang- 
ing and often conflicting attitudes of Parliament, the major parties, and interested 
groups, toward colonial problems; discusses the interactions between these bodies 
and the policymakers; and assesses the significance of domestic political pressures 
in the broad movement of British policy. $14.50 


Imperial Control of Colonial Legislation 1814-1865 


A STUDY OF BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS COLONIAL 
LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


By D. B. SWINFEN, University of Dundee. During the period of so-called anti- 
imperialism, Britain continued to expand her formal empire. The book examines 
the system of control over colonial legislation by the “review process,” and the 
skillful tempering of legal rules by legal advisers to suit contemporary condi- 
tions, leading to a redefinition of the powers of colonial legislatures in the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865. $8.00 


Foreign Policy of Victorian England 1830-1902 


By KENNETH BOURNE, University of London, A wide range of foreign policy 
from the Far and Middle East to America and Europe is covered in these docu- 
ments, many of which have not been easily accessible in print. An introductory 
survey of the period includes sketches of the events between 1815 and 1830 and 
between 1902 and 1914, in which the author analyzes some of the prominent 
themes. No other book embodies the results of the last twenty years of intensive 
research on the subject. Cloth, $12.00 Paper, $5.75 


The British Year Book of International Law, 
1968-69 


FORTY-THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE 


Edited by SIR HUMPHREY WALDOCK, Oxford University, and R. Y. JEN- 
NINGS, Cambridge University. This yearbook contains commentary on signifi- 
cant events and recent work in international law. The principal papers range 
from discussions of international financial organizations to human rights. Among 
the notes are papers on court desisions involving international law. (Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs.) $17.00 
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NEW 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE 1970'S 
edited by Richard B. Gray, The Florida State University 


Emphasizing current United States-Latin American relations, the articles are highly contem- 
porary. The organizing framework of the book is change. The articles have been selected for 
their clarity, relevance of purpose, seriousness and authority. Most of the foreseeable pro- 
blems of the 1970's are discussed. 


May 1971 c. 448 pages c. $5.95 paper 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEMS 
edited by Richard B. Gray 


A collection of studies explaining the cooperative efforts of nations to control violence 
through diplomacy, international law, alliances and organizations. 


1969 227 pages $4,25 paper 


Three Texts for Public Administration 


PEOPLE IN PUBLIC SERVICE: A Reader in Public Personnel Administration 
edited by Robert T. Golembiewski and Michael Cohen, University of Georgia 


1970 553 pages $9.50 cloth 


PERSPECTIVES ON PUBLIC MANAGEMENT: Cases and Learning Designs 
edited by Robert T. Golembiewski 


1968 265 pages 2-column $5.50 paper 


PUBLIC BUDGETING AND FINANCE: Readings in Theory and Practice 
edited by Robert T. Golembiewski 


1968 592 pages $9.50 cloth 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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POLITICS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
One Volume, Abridged 
Hans J. Morgenthau, University of Chicago 


This very distinguished and popular collection of essays on major po- 
litical problems by one of the leading creative thinkers of our day is at 
last available in paperback. This Phoenix edition should enjoy wide- 
spread use in courses in modern political theory, international rela- 
tions, and political science. Professor Morgenthau here presents his 
views on such issues as the methods and conduct of American foreign 
policy, the menace of nuclear war, the United Nations, and relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union, Europe, Canada, Asia, and Africa. Cloth 
edition (1962), 3 vols., $25.00. 


P425 1971 54 X 8 464 pages Paper $4.95 





AT The University of Chicago Press 


head 5801 South Ellis Avenue 
L Chicago, Illinois 60637 





ON HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL KNOWING 


An Inquiry into Some Problems of Universal Law and 
Human Freedom 


Morton A. Kaplan, University of Chicago 


This extraordinarily lucid and compact book investigates our philosophic 
claims to know about and explain historical and political phenomena. 
Incorporating a wide range of references, the author demonstrates his 
contextual conception of freedom and constitutes a scientific alternative 
to phenomenalism and existentialism. Mr. Kaplan believes that the de- 
terminacy of universal law and the particularities of human freedom are 
interrelated and can be understood only in relation to historical, politi- 
cal, and moral behavior. 


1971 SY, X 8 160 pages Cloth $6.50 
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SIGNIFICANT REVISIONS OF TWO CLASSIC TEXTS 
IN THE FIELD OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Eleventh Edition! 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 

John H. Ferguson, The Pennsylvania State University, and 

Dean E. McHenry, University of California, Santa Cruz. 

750 pages, in press. l 

Thoroughly revised (75% rewritten), this new edition of a 
well-known American Government text presents two main themes: 
nation building and current questions of public policy. It is based 
on the assumption that the United States is a developing nation 
from which newer nations may have much to learn. As a 
developing nation, the U.S. is faced with questions of political 
theory, governmental organization, and political process and 
behavior. For the first time, a policy problem of contemporary 
relevance is added to each chapter, followed by policy questions 
and readings. Current issues, such as Vietnam, civil rights, 

school desegregation, obscenity, the draft, ecological abuse, 
consumer protection, and postal reform are covered thoroughly. 


Eleventh Edition! 

THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

John H. Ferguson, The Pennsylvania State University, and 

Dean E. McHenry, University of California, Santa Cruz. 

650 pages, in press. 

This book is exactly the same as The American System of 
Government, 11th Edition, except that it omits the final section on 
state and local governments. It is primarily for use in introductory 
courses covering only the national government. 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS —A BRIEF INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, Ninth Edition 

John H. Ferguson and Dean E. McHenry. 624 pages, $6.95 

The ninth edition is a brief, attractive, and challenging presentation 
that provides description and analysis regarding the history, 
structures, functions, and processes of American government. 
Emphasis is on the factors that shape decision making. Available 
for the first time in soft cover, the text has been class tested 

by thousands of users over a period of twenty years. 


NEW REVISIONS IN THE FOUNDATIONS OF 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL SCIENCE SERIES 
POLITICS AND VOTERS, Third Edition 

Hugh A. Bone, University of Washingon, and Austin Ranney, 
University of Wisconsin. 140 pages, available in cloth cover and 
soft cover, in press. 

THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM, Third Edition 

C. Herman Pritchett, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
140 pages, available in cloth cover and soft cover, in press. 
LIBERTY IN THE BALANCE, Third Edition 

H. Frank Way, University of California, Riverside. 140 pages, 
available in cloth cover and soft cover, in press. 
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The Czechoslovak 
Political ‘Trials, 1950-1954 


THE SUPPRESSED REPORT OF THE DUBCEK GOVERNMENT'S COMMISSION OF INQUIRY, 
1968. Edited by Jiri Pelikan. Suppressed after the Soviet invasion and subsequently 
smuggled out of the country, this report is a frank account of the staging and conduct of 
the show trials. It culminates in the trial leading to the execution of Party Secretary 
Rudolf Slansky. April. About $10.95 


Origins of the Chinese 
Revolution, 1915-1949 


Lucien Bianco. Translated by Muriel Bell. The original French edition of this book, pub- 
lished in 1967, was widely acclaimed as the best introduction to Chinese Communism 
ever published. A fresh, bold, interpretive survey, it focuses on the dynamic soctal forces 
underlying the Chinese Communists’ rise in three short decades from obscurity to power. 

May. About $8.95 


Interest Conflict and 
Political Change in Brazil 


Philippe C. Schmitter. This work traces the emergence of Brazilian interest groups 
through the era of industrialization and modernization that followed the revolution of 
1930. It relates the groups to existing political structures and examines their interaction 
with each other, the state, and the military. $15.00 


The French Democratic Left 
1963-1969 


TOWARD A MODERN Party SysTEM. Frank L. Wilson. During the 1960’s, three major 
efforts were made to transform the French non-Communist Left into a more cohesive, 
modern type of political organization. This study describes the efforts, explains the rea- 
sons for their failure, and makes some general observations on the way parties and party 
systems are changed. May. About $10.00 


Stanford University Press 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFRONTATION OF JUNE 1967 
AN ARAB PERSPECTIVE 
edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 


The essays in this volume provide for the scholar and the concerned citizen alike an alter- 
native interpretation of the Middle East conflict, particularly with reference to the causes and 
consequences of the 1967 June war. The nine contributors are Arab Scholars—most of 
Palestinian origin—-who, with one exception, are presently on the faculties of American 
universities. 


224 pages $6.75 


SOLDIER AND STATE IN AFRICA 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
MILITARY INTERVENTION AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


edited by Claude E. Welch, Jr. 


Detailed case studies of intervention in Algeria, Congo-Kinshasa, Dahomey, Ghana, and 
Upper Volta are set in this work within a general analytical framework, thereby illuminat- 
ing not only other African states in which coups have occurred, but also the complex prob- 
lems of civil-military relations. 


320 pages $9.00 


APPLIED FACTOR ANALYSIS 
by R. J. Rummel 


This the first book to concern itself wholly with the application of factor analysis to social 
variables as distinct from psychological tests. A general technique suitable for many prob- 
lems peculiar to the social sciences, factor analysis is a mathematical method with roots in 
linear algebra rather than primarily a statistical technique. It has a geometric interpretation 
that gives the social scientist power to visualize, graph, and physically model the abstract 
social relations being analyzed. Thus the method can be used as a mathematical structure 
for building rigorous social theory. 


617 pages $12.50 


ELITE AND SPECIALIZED INTERVIEWING 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter 


From his virtually unique experience in the field of elite interviewing, the author has distilled 
a number of recommendations about the mechanics of the interview process: how to ap- 
proach a prospective subject, how to conduct the interview, and how to record it. He in- 
vestigates the effects that the interviewer himself has on the person being interviewed and 
on his responses. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $5.75 


SMALL GROUP METHODS AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
by Thomas Wm. Madron 


This book provided students of political science with a working guide to the research 
methodology of small group analysis. The author details both soctometric techniques and 
observational procedures relevant to the collection of data on small groups within the 
political system. Handbooks for Research in Political Behavior 


paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 
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Walther Rathenau and the Weimar Republic 
The Politics of Reparations 


DAVID FELIX Among the factors which led from the first to the second World War, the 
financial reparations Germany was forced to pay may have been the most crucial. Focusing ot 
Walther Rathenau, German spokesman for fulfillment, this political-economic study demonstrate: 
how fulfillment was to have worked and how its failure led to World War II. $9.0( 


German-Polish Relations, 1918-1933 


HARALD VON RIEKHOFF Little study has been devoted to German-Polish relations of the 
interwar period, despite their importance to diplomatic relations among the other European states 
Based on previously inaccessible source materials, this detailed examination of German-Polist 
diplomatic, economic, and military relations in the Weimar period is one of the most balanced anc 
comprehensive ever published. $13.0C 


Alliances and American Foreign Policy 


ROBERT E. OSGOOD Now in paperback. “A brief but provocative look at the basic nature, 
philosophic background and practical realities of America’s alliance systems.”"—I'he Key Reporter 
“An incisive look into the recent background and future prospects of America’s alliance policy ... 
the compelling power of his observations . . . should be made available to every student of inter- 
national relations,” —Library Journal $6.50, $1.95 paper 


Force, Order, and Justice 


ROBERT E. OSGOOD and ROBERT W. TUCKER Now in paperback. “This is an important 
work, The authors, in an ambitious effort to assess the role of force in world politics before anc 
after the advent of the nuclear age, display great learning in history, philosophy and Jaw... . It is 
a challenging and frequently profound exploration in political thought.” —Foreign Affairs 
$10.00, $2.95 paper 


Power and Law 


American Dilemma in World Affairs 


CHARLES A. BARKER, editor Ten historians, political scientists, and lawyers—all members of 
the Conference for Peace Research—here consider the contradictions inherent in America’s ideolog- 
ical commitments to international law on the one hand, and on the other the reality of a foreign 
policy increasingly willing to resort to the exercise of force to achieve its own ends. $7.50 
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Lippincott 


CONTENDING THEORIES 


OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


James E. Dougherty, St. Joseph’s College (Phila.), and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


This important new book represents both an overview and a synthesis of international rela- 
tions theory. The major theories from ancient times to the present are examined, though the 
authors deal principally with theory-building efforts since 1950. Extensive discussion is given 
to theories of conflict, war and revolution, from Aristotle to Mao, Giap, Guevara, Debray, 
and Fanon. Pacifism, imperialism, balance of power, realist theory, man-milieu relationships, 
international systems theory, theories of international integration, decision-making, theories 
of conflict and deterrence, disarmament and arms control, are all presented in their historicc! 
context. 


550 Pages Clothbound 1971 


POLITICS and the 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr, 


E This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most important 


writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting view- 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, The 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inter- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, National 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psycholagical Warfare, and The Man- 
agement of Power. 


514 Pages Paperbound 1969 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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ISLAM IN EGYPT TODAY 
Social and Political Aspects of Popular Religion 


MORROE BERGER 
A study of the organization and behavior of popular religious groups in Egypt, 
discussing their social and political roles and the increasing effort of the govern- 
ment to control them. $6.95 


KANT’S POLITICAL WRITINGS 

Edited with introduction and notes by Hans REIss 
This is the frst volume in English to contain all the political writings of Kant 
which the author himself allowed to be published. (Cambridge Studies in the His- 
tory and Theory of Politics) $9.50 


w" 


CITY POLITICS: A STUDY OF LEOPOLDVILLE 

J. S. LA FONTAINE 
A detailed study of the leadership of the city of Kinshasa (formerly Leopoldville) 
immediately after independence, and the manner in which its citizens achieved 
political influence. $13.50 


RUSSIAN PEASANT ORGANISATION BEFORE COLLECTIVISATION 

D. J. MALE 
The Russian revolution brought a revival of the mir, an old Russian form of land- 
holding unwelcome to the Soviet Government. This book describes the mir and 


traces social and political developments from 1925 to the onset of collectivism in 
1930, | $12.50 


CRITIQUE OF HEGEL’S ‘PHILOSOPHY OF RIGHT’ BY KARL MARX 


Edited by JosEPpH O’MALLEY 

and translated in collaboration with A. JOLIN 
The first complete translation of Marx's critical commentary (c. 1843) on para- 
graphs 261-313 of Hegel’s major work on political theory, including his introduc- 
tion for a revised version of the Critique which was never published. (Cambridge 
Studies in the History and Theory of Politics) $9.50 
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Now complete 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


The original Cambridge Modern History, planned by Lord Acton in 1896, anc. 
completed in 1912, stands as the most influential survey in English of the history o: 
the five previous centuries as they appeared to the scholars of that time. 

In the intervening years, the many truths uncovered by research have altered the 
shape of the past in our eyes. Out of the new knowledge, and from a new genera- 
tion of historians, has come The New Cambridge Modern History. The writers 
and editors represent many schools of thought and many branches of research; 
through their common inheritance they have sought to create an articulated work. 


Twelve Volumes and an Atlas 


I The Renaissance, 1493-1520 

II The Reformation, 1520~1559 

HI The Counter-Reformation and Price Revolution, 1559~1610 
IV The Decline of Spain and the Thirty Years War, 1609-1648 /59 
V The Ascendancy of France, 1648-1688 

VI The Rise of Great Britain and Russia, 1688-1715 /25 

VII ‘The Old Regime, 1713—1763 

VIII The American and French Revolutions, 1763-1793 

IX War and Peace in an Age of Upheaval, 1793~1830 

X The Zenith of European Power, 1830-1870 

XI Material Progress and World-Wide Problems, 1870-1898 
XII The Shifting Balance of World Forces, 1898-1945 

The New Cambridge Modern History Atlas 


Volumes I through XII: $12.50 each 
Atlas: $27.50 
Complete set with Atlas: $150.00 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Important Titles in Political Science 





COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
A Distributive Approach 


By ALEXANDER J. GROTH, University of California, Davis 


Using a thoroughly modern distributive approach, this text analyzes the production and 
dispensation of various “goods” or outputs by democratic and authoritarian political sys- 
tems and examines the significance of these outputs to the systems as a whole. Its up-to- 
date approach to questions perpetually of vital importance to the citizen has an immediacy 
that will encourage the student of introductory comparative politics to become deeply 
involved in the subject. 


1971, approx. 320 pages, paper, $4.95 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
Third Edition 


By JOHN C. LIVINGSTON and ROBERT G. THOMPSON, both, Sacramento State 
College 


Designed for students of American government and theories of democracy, this book pro- 
poses that there is a serious crisis in American politics, stemming from a gap between 
traditional democratic ideals and American pluralistic political practice and extending to 
the fundamental question of legitimacy itself. The approach provides the student with the 
knowledge necessary for individual evaluation of this crisis. Each chapter of the third 
edition has been thoroughly reevaluated and revised. 


1971, approx. 576 pages, prob. $8.95 


THE PERVERTED PRIORITIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By DUANE LOCKARD, Princeton University 


Duane Lockard has been practicing, teaching, or writing about politics for 20 years. Dur- 
ing that time he has become convinced that the inequities and injustices that are evident in 
this country today are not superficial disorders. They are, he now believes, deeply rooted 
in the major institutions of American government. In this controversial new book he dem- 
onstrates how federalism has provided justifications for racist policies; how the inade- 
quacies of Congress have given rise to inequitable tax laws; and how the complexities and 
paradoxes of the presidency have permitted the escalation of the Vietnam War. 


1971, 337 pages, $6.95 


FIVE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS 

A Comparative Political Study 

By PETER RANIS, York College, The City University of New York 

This text, designed for use in courses in government and politics of Latin America, is a study 
of political change in Latin America since independence. It examines contemporary levels 
of political development; the role of political culture, systems, and forces; and the socio- 


logical and economic obstacles to modernization. It can also be used in courses in com- 
parative politics or in the problems of political maturation in developing countries. 


1971, approx. 384 pages, prob. $3.95 
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from The Macmillan Company 





LAWS AND MEN 
The Challenge of American Politics 


By the late DANIEL M. BERMAN and LOUIS S. LOEB, both, American University 


“An interesting new approach to the study of American political behavior—excellent for 
an introduction to the American political process.” 

—J.L. Noyes, University of Connecticut 

“I favor the emphasis on the policy-making process which coincides with trends in ap- 
proach to the field.” 

—Charles E. Jacob, Rutgers, The State University 

“A book for tomorrow—exciting, conversational, controversial.” 

—-Larry A, Correll, Green Mountain College 

“It’s the best text I have examined in the last five years.” 

—John P. Piczak, Vassar College 

“Tremendous book, just what I have been needing.” 

—L. C. Wright, Sierra College 

“This book finally gets us out of the rote method of teaching ‘facts’ about American gov- 
ernment and allows us to achieve relevance.” 

—Edwin M. Coulter, Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 1970, 432 pages, $7.95 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By C. PETER MAGRATH, University of Nebraska; ELMER E. CORNWELL, JR., 
Brown University; and JAY S. GOODMAN, Wheaton College 


“One of the liveliest introductory texts I have encountered. The introductory cases are 
very good and should capture student attention.” 

-—Kenneth Janda, Northwestern University 

“.. . competent and professional . . . Its great strength is its readability; it is definitely one 
of the two or three best written textbooks I have read in recent years. .. . I like the idea of 
a political cultural approach to the subject.” 

-—Joel B. Grossman, University of Wisconsin 

“AS a specialist on urban affairs I was pleased to see the integration of that subject with 
the traditional treatment of American government.” 

—Rudolph Gomez, University of Denver 

“A remarkably good presentation in the light of the latest approach to American govern- 
ment.” 

—-John F. Burhorn, Jr., University of Dubuque 

“This is a good solid treatment of the subject—not tied to some of the more esoteric con- 
ceptualizations, but relevant to present day American political life.” 

-~—Herman Bonett, Central Missouri State College 

“Objective analysis is one of my primary teaching goals. American Democracy will help 
me achieve my objective.” 

—Vincent R. Colane, Athens College 1969, 751 pages, $9.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Department CNY 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 
1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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COLUMBIA 


The Czechoslovak Experiment: 
1968-1969 


IVAN SVITAK. An anthology of personal political docu- 
ments, written by a Marxist philosopher in the midst of 
national crisis, this book testifies to the possibilities of politi- 
cal action undertaken by the new coalition of intellectuals 
and workers in a potentially revolutionary period. $10.95 


The Czechs Under Nazi Rule: 


THE FAILURE OF NATIONAL RESISTANCE, 1939-1942 


VOJTECH MASTNY. This study, which makes use of pre- 
viously unknown captured German documents, will be of 
lasting interest to students of World War IL and postwar 
history, not only because of the factual material here un- 
covered for the first time, but also because of Mr. Mastny’s 
observations on the possibilities and limits of defiance to- 
wards a powerful occupation force. 

| Winner of the Clarke F. Anseley Award $10.00 


China's World 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF A DEVELOPING STATE 


J. D. SIMMONDS. This is the first book to approach the 
Communist regime in China and its foreign policy from the 
basis of domestic affairs. ‘The author shows the effect that 
that nation’s basically agrarian nature has had on its over- 
all development policy, and hence, on external affairs. 
$8.00 


Columbia University Press 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N. Y. 10533 


In Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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STUDIES IN 
POLITICAL THEORY 


GENERAL EDITOR: MICHAEL WALZER, 
Professor of Government, Harvard University 


Under the pressures of contemporary events, many students of politics 
have been forced once again to ask significant questions about the 
nature and purpose of the state and the rights and obligations of its 
citizens. An important literature is now developing which attempts to 
reappraise the classical answers to these questions and also to work 
out new positions on issues of philosophical importance. Atheneum’s 
new series will seek to represent the best of this literature. it will in- 
clude original works on the history of political theory as well as theo- 
retical examinations of contemporary problems. Atheneum invites 


further inquiry as to the character and contents of the series. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 


The Politics of 
Authenticity: 


Radical Individualism and 
Modern Society 
by MARSHALL BERMAN. In recent 
years, the desire for personal authen- 
‘ticity has generated a peculiarly in- 
tense form of political activity aimed 
at drastic change in al! our institu- 
tions. Professor Berman’s book illu- 
minates our contemporary “politics 
of authenticity” by exploring the his- 
torical experiences and needs out of 
which this new radicalism arose. 

“It is seldom that a learned work 
of cultural history has as much bear- 


ing upon the contemporary situation. 


as Marshal! Berman’s The Politics of 
Authenticity. | do not agree with all of 
Professor Berman’s conclusions and 
emphases, but such differences as | 
have don’t in the least interfere with 
my warm admiration of his brilliant 
and fascinating book.” 
—LIONEL TRILLING 
“The Politics of Authenticity forms 
part of the continuing enterprise of 
assimilating Marx to modernist mid- 
dle-class culture. Its contribution in 
this respect is a brilliant one.” 
—The Nation 


IN PREPARATION: 
Politics, Language 


and Time 

by J. G. A. POCOCK (Spring, 19771). 
A collection of eight essays in the his- 
tory of political thought, showing the 
implications of language employed by 


-thinkers who have made significant 


observations about political activity. 


An Analysis of the 


Concept of Power 

by JOHN CHAMPLIN (Fall, 1971). An 
attempt to present an adequate defi- 
nition of the concept of power within 
a political context. 


Political Obligation 

by RICHARD FLATHMAN (Fall, 1971). 
Renews the question of the relation- 
ship between individual! rights and 
the rights of governments. 





122 East 42 Street, New York City 10017 
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Announcing.... 


THE AYUB KHAN ERA 
Politics in Pakistan, 1958-1969 


by Lawrence Ziring, Western Michigan University 


This is the study of a decade that completes a cycle, from late 1958 when the Army under 
General Mohammed Ayub Khan took contro! of Pakistan to early 1969 when Ayub was 
finally pressured into passing his authority fo General Yahya Khan. Ayub promised and 
planned reform and a new Pakistan. This timely study examines the Ayub Khan rule, its 
policies and performance, and the reasons for Ayub's failure to bring about reform. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first provides a political survey of the events, 
personalities, and relationships of the Ayub Khan era. Part Il links the political events 
with aspects of the traditional political environment in Pakistan—the bureaucratic leg- 
acy, the rural power structure, the urban intelligentsia—that actually shape politics and 
present an almost immovable barrier to reform. 

The author believes Pakistan cannot afford another failure in government. Yahya Khan 
took control, as Ayub had a decade earlier, with plans for reform. This important book, 
based on extensive research and firsthand observation, provides a unique perspective 


on the political problems of Pakistan, past and present. 
$10.00 


THE SEARCH FOR AN AMERICAN INDIAN IDENTITY 
Modern Pan-Indian Movements 


by Hazel W. Hertzberg, Teachers College, Columbia 


Few non-Indians have been aware of the depth and persistence of American Indian na- 
tional movements, or of their varied political, social, and economic goals. This detailed 
study provides for the first time an examination of the Indian movements of the 20th 
century,.focusing especially on the period to 1934. It describes their organization, their 
goals, their leadership, their relations with govenment and government agencies, and 
their successes and failures. 

in this time of intensifying concern with the position of minorities in American life, and 
of a resurgence of Indian demands, this study is a major contribution. 


TAMMANY 
The Evolution of a Political Machine, 1789-1865 


by Jerome Mushkat, University of Akron 


illustrated $12.00 


Professor Mushkat has gone to the primary sources——newspapers, records, contemporary 
accounts—to trace Tammany’s evolution from the social, non-political Tammany Society 
of 1787 to the political machine controlling New York City in 1865. Not content solely 
to record events, at every step he explores the forces within the city and the political 
system—the social and economic problems, the waves of immigrants, the political flux 
of a young democracy, the concentration of powerful men—that made the development 
of Tammany into a political machine almost inevitable in the New York City of the early 
19th century. This is thoroughly researched political history written with zest and color 
alive with vivid personalities. 

528 pages, illustrated. $15.00 


From your bookseller or 

Syracuse University Press 

Syracuse, New York 13210 
AnS 
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What’s New 
and Relevant? 


The Ethnic Factor in American Politics 


Edited by Brett W. Hawkins, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, and Robert A. Lorin- 
skas, Chicago Police Academy 

Probes into the political impact of 
ethnicity. 

1970, 216 pages, paperbound $2.95, 
(9365) 


White Racism and the Law 


by Lois B. Moreland, Spelman College 
In-depth legal analysis shows how 
Supreme Court has perpetuated racism 
in the United States. 

1971, 256 pages, $3.25, (9248) 


Black Conflict with White America: A 
Reader in Social and Political Analysis 


Edited by Jack Van Der Slik, Southern 
Illinois University 

Focuses on black/white political and 
social conflict during the 1960's. 

1970, 352 pages, paperbound $3.95, 
(9325) 


School Politics in the Metropolis 


by Philip Meranto, University of 
Illinois 

Explains why school conflict has 
become so prevalent and suggests the 
implications for future school gover- 
nance in the urban North. 

1970, 176 pages, paperbound $2.95, 
(9340) 


Foreign Policy Formulation: A Case 
Study of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
of 1963 


by Mary M. Lepper, Southern Colo- 
rado State College 

Proposes a convergence theory to 
explain policy formulation and applies 
this theory to a case study of the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
1971, 208 pages, paperbound $3.95, 
(9275) 


American Government and Politics: 
Selected Readings 


Edited by Ronald C. Moe and William 
A. Schultze, both of San Diego State 
College 

Surveys political history, contemporary 
political issues, governmental institu- 
tions and processes, political behavior 
and issues. 

1971, 512 pages, paperbound $6.95, 
(9272) 


Introduction to Problem Solving in 
Political Science 


by Sotirios A. Barber, Roger M. Nich- 
ols and Janice B. Snook, all of the Uni- 
versity of South Florida and Robert E. 
Johnston, Georgia State University 
Discusses opinion. analysis, research 
techniques and library resources. 

1971, 96 pages, paperbound $1.75, 
(9207) 


Write Boyd Lane for free review copies. 


Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
A Bell & Howell Company 
1800 Alum Creek Drive Columbus, Ohio 43216 
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Alvin Z. Rubinstein and George Ginsburgs, editors 


The superpower rivalry between the US and the Soviet Union within 

the UN has influenced all spheres of its activity. This volume deals 

with the main issues that have faced the UN throughout its 25 

year history, including arms control, decolonization, economic WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 10003 
development, peacekeeping, the role of law in promoting inter- 

national peace, diplomatic behavior, and strategic rivalry. 


224 pages $8.95 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 

WORLD WAR I AND US POLICY TOWARDS LATIN AMERICA 

Joseph S. Tulchin 

This study demonstrates the impact of the First World War on the 

Latin American foreign policy of the United States which led to a ; 





reformulation of basic objectives in terms of America's new giobai 
perception of her responsibilities and strategic needs. 


352 pages $10.00 


MAYORS IN THE FEDERAL ARENA 
Suzanne Farkas 

“Dr. Farkas has written an interesting and informed study of the 
efforts by big-city mayors to lobby for increased federal attention to 
urban probiems, This book should be read by every citizen seriously 
concerned with the future of our cities.” Mayor John V, Lindsay 
336 pages $8.50 








American 

Journal of 

International The leading journal in tts field 
Law 


AJIL covers within its pages the major developments in international law and 
relations. It provides: Articles, editorials, and notes by eminent writers, recog- 
nized internationally as authorities on the subjects discussed; analysis of legal 
problems in international trade and economic development; national and inter- 
national court decisions; current documents and statements of the U. S. Govern- 
ment on international legal matters; full texts of important treaties; significant 
documents of the United Nations and the United States; reviews of books pub- 
lished in many languages in the spheres of public and private international law, 
international organization, and international relations. 

Published continuously by the American Society of International Law since 
1907, AJIL now appears in January, April, July, September (Proceedings of the 
Society’s Annual Meeting), and October. 


Annual subscription: $30.00 Advertising space available 


Address inquiries to: American Journal of International Law 
2225 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20008 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: 
Policy and Process 


Robert Morlan 
University of Redlands 
About 450 pages/Paper/March 1971 


Student’s and [nstructor’s 
Manuals will be available to 
accompany this introductory 
text. 


A paperbound, core text 
Student-oriented 
Concise yet comprehensive 


Written in a lively, compelling 
style 


Avoids excessive detail and 
tedious, jargon-ridden discourse 


Deals with questions students 
are asking, evincing throughout 
a concern for values and social 
responsibility 


Concentrates on the pressing 
issues of today: environment, 
the urban crisis, race relations, 
violence versus politics, and 
many others 


Houghton Mifflin 


Publisher of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language 
Boston 02107 / Atlanta 30324 / Dallas 75235 / Geneva, III. 60134 / New York 10036 / Palo Alto 94304 
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Bibhographical 
guides to 

the study of 
POLITICS 
AND SOCIETY 


Political studies 
EAST/ 
CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


Write to Dept. APS 


Ga, 
= 


ABYC) Bag 


© COMING MAY 1971 
Frederick Holler 


THE INFORMATION SOURCES OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Annotated guide to the reference publications of political sei- 
ence. Useful textbook for students in research methods courses, 
and a comprehensive guide for the reference librarian. Index. 


176 pages. May 1971. Cloth $10.00. Paper $4.75. 


John Brown Mason 


RESEARCH RESOURCES: 

Annotated Guide to the Social Sciences 

VOLUME 1: An interdisciplinary bibliography of indexes, ab- 
stracts, and periodical publications relevant to international re- 
lations and recent history. 


xviii, 243 pages. 1968. Cloth $8.25. Paper $3.00 


© COMING MAY 1971 


VOLUME 2: Bibliography of sources covering publications of 
the U.S. government since 1789, U.N. and related agencies, other 
international organizations, and statistical sources. 


188 pages. May 1971. Cloth $10.00. Paper $5.00 


Lloyd W. Garrison 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND ELECTIONS: Selected Ab- 
stracts of Periodical Literature (1964-1968) 

A comprehensive selection of abstracts of articles from more 
than 600 journals. Subjects covered are political parties, the 
American election process, voting behavior, and presidential 


elections. Index of personal names. “... valuable addition to any 
college library.” CHOICE MAGAZINE. 
ili, 45 pages. 1968. Paper $3.25 


@ COMING MAY 1971 
Peter F. Sugar 


NATIVE FASCISM IN THE SUCCESSOR STATES, 
1918-1945 

A collaborative effort between East European and North Ameri- 
can scholars focusing on the development of fascism in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
The contributions of the East European scholars were made 
prior to 1968, at a time when the conditions for frank and open 
discussion were favorable. 


184 pages. May 1971. Cloth $9.00. Paper $4.50. 


Martin Broszat 
GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1919-1945 


The first English-language translation of this work which is a 
standard source of background information on National So- 
cialism. Selected by CHOICE MAGAZINE as one of the Outstanding 
Academic Books of 1968. 


vili, 154 pages. 1966. Cloth $8.25. Paper $4.50. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR CLASSROOM ADOPTION. 


® 


Prices subject to change. 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER è CLIO PRESS 





Riviera Campus, 2040 Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, California 93103 
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edited by Harry F inane! M.D. 


In the face of mounting controversy over 
nuclear power plants and their effects on 
man and his environment, this book pro- 
vides the information needed for rational 


consideration of the complex questions 
involved. Scientists, technologists, govern- 
ment officials, and administrative authori- 
ties discuss basic issues — scientific, social, 
economic, and political - which are cen- 
tral to the debate. Contributors: A. Philip 
Bray, Stanley l. Auerbach, Arthur R. Tamp- 
lin, William A. Brungs, Joseph A. Lieber- 
man, Edward D. Harward, Charles L. 
Weaver, Merril Eisenbud, J. Newell Stan- 
nard, Harold P. Green, Representative 
Craig Hosmer, S. David Freeman, M. King 
Hubbert, James T. Ramey, and Barry 
Commoner. $9.00 


At your bookseller or from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


2037 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 5.£., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 
IN EANADA TRE To GIASK PUBER NG o Si 





YEARBOOK OF THE UN 1967 


cisely the many activities of the United Nations. 


A major reference work, presenting factually, conveniently and con- | 
eee | | 
Previous editions still available. New edition in preparation. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1969 


Comprehensive collection of international statistics relating to: popu- 
lation; manpower; production; construction; energy; trade; communi- 
cations; consumption; balance of payments; wages and prices; 
national accounts; finance; international capital flow; health; housing; 


education and mass communications. 


Paperbound $13.50 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Publications 
Room LX-2300 | 
New York, N.Y.10017 


United Nations | 
4 
} 


eee: 













Clothbound $25.00 


Clothbound $19.00 


tree r 
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Just published! 


A Handbook of Political 
Science Methods 


G. David Garson, Tufts University 





*.. . l also like the way he uses the example of rioting as a problem of analysis 
throughout his chapters, and | think he does a good job in the chapter on causal 
modelling. 


\ 


“He does quite well in using Marx for the purpose of introducing methodological 
considerations to the student." —-excerpt from a pre-publication review, Karl 
Braithwaite, Duke University 


The text covers theoretical as well as technical approaches. The author discusses multiple 
regression, factor analysis, path analysis and computer programming. The book is oriented 
toward direct student use in writing course papers. Basic empirical methods such as partici- 
pant observation, sociometry, survey design, sampling, and scaling are included. 

1971, paperbound, 276 pp., $3.75 


Coming in May, 1971! 


Techniques for Political Analysis: A Laboratory Manual 


Eduard A. Ziegenhagen, SUNY, Binghamton; and George M. Bowlby, Ferris 
State College. The text allows students in introductory courses to employ current 
analytical techniques for the investigation of problems in politics. Problems for students are 
positioned in the text of the explanatory material, and comprehensive exercises follow 
major sections. An analysis deck of Hollerith cards and Key Sort cards is available with 
an instructor's manual. May, 1971, paperbound, est. 336 pp., $5.50 


Recently published for your classes-—. 


Basic Issues in American Public Policy 
Edited by George S. Masannat, Western Kentucky University. 
1970, paperbound, 526 pp., $5.50 


Political Power and the Urban Crisis 
Edited by Alan Shank, Boston University. 1969, paperbound, 532 pp., $5.95 


Holbrook Press, inc., Dept. A93 


470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, MA 02210 
Subsidiary of Allyn & Bacon, inc. 
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HARVARD STUDIES IN ial survey which! olidate 

EAST ASIAN LAW and amplifies previous work in the 

Jerome Alan Cohen, Chairman field.” —Public Afairs. $17.50 

of the Editorial Committee 

Only in the last decade have Amer- THE CRIMINAL PROCESS 

ican scholars become aware of the IN THE PEOPLE'S 

value that the study of law can have REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

to an understanding of the evolu- i 1962: ? 

tion of Chinese social, economic, 949- de 

and political life. Thisimportantnew An Introduction. By Jerome Alan 
Cohen. “... one of the most reveal- 


series provides new insights into the 
traditions, theoretical bases, and 
workings of East Asian law. 


CONTEMPORARY 
CHINESE LAW: 


Research Problems and Perspec- 
tives. Edited by Jerome Alan Cohen. 
Thirteen essays that explore the 
methodology for studying Chinese 
law and investigate research ma- 
terials, analyze terminology prob- 
lems, and discuss the comparisons 
between the Chinese legal system 
and our own and that of the U.S.S.R. 


“It will be praised by men con- 
cerned with seeking the universal in- 
sistence of social order. The authors 
have proved that China is not 
chaotic, although it presents less fa- 
miliar features of social order than 
any other of the great families of 
law.” —Harvard Law Review $10.00 


LAW IN IMPERIAL CHINA: 

Exemplified by 190 Ch’ing Dynasty 
Cases (translated from the Hsing-an 
hui-lan) with Historical, Social, and 
Judicial Commentaries. By Derk 
Bodde and Clarence Morris. “A 
landmark for the subject — a magis- 


ing books yet published concerning 
the sociopolitical life of the ordinary 
Chinese on the Mainland.” — The 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences. 
$15.00 


AGREEMENTS OF THE 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA, 1949-1967: 

A Calendar. By Douglas Millar 
Johnston and Hungdah Chiu. “Seri- 
ous students of China and interna- 
tional law will be deeply indebted 
to the prodigious labor and impres- 
sive scholarship which this seminal 
reference work represents.” — Har- 


vard International Law Journal. 
$12.50 


A new brochure describing all our books 
on Asia is available upon request. 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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NEW 1971 


Political Parties 


Leadership, Organization, Linkage 


Edited by David W. Abbott, C.U.N.Y., 
Brooklyn College 

Edward T. Rogowsky, C.U.N.Y. 
York College 


New trends in American party organi- 
zation; the New Politics. movement; 
and the 1968 presidential election are 
among current topics explored in this 
new paperback reader on political 


Rand MeNaly | 





Studies in Political Change Series 


Series Editor: Myron Weiner, 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 


A Study in Political Violence: 


The Indonesian Experience 
By Stephen Sloan, 

University of Oklahoma l 
Using the Indonesian coup attempt of 


1965 as the departure point, thìs short 
book examines the causes and dynam- 







ics of political violence. i 
150 pages Paper $3.50 


parties and public opinion. 
544 pages Paper $6.95 





American Politics Research Series 
Series Editor: Aaron Wildavsky, 
University of Calif., Berkeley 
Radicals or Conservatives? 
The Contemporary American Right 


By James McEvoy III, 
Univ. of Calif., Davis 


‘This interdisciplinary study of contem- +» 
porary conservative and radical rightist 
movements in the United States traces 
the development of the influence of 
conservatism at the mass. leve!. 


200 pages Cloth $4.95 


Public Affairs Series 
Series Editor: Robert A. Goidwin, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis 
How Democratic Is America? 


Responses to the New Left 
Challenge 
- Edited By Robert A. Goldwin 


Pro and con responses to the Port 
Huron Statement of 1962, official policy 
paper of the Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

150 pages Paper $2.50 
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Political Science Texts 


PUBLISHED 


SECOND EDITION 


The Democratic Republic: 
An Introduction to American 
National Government.. 


Martin Diamond, 
Claremont Men’s College 
Winston Fisk, Claremont Men’s College 
Herbert Garfinkel, Dean, 
James Madison College, 
Michigan State University 


The second edition of this widely ac- 
claimed introductory American Gov- 
ernment text places lively emphasis on 
new political trends, bringing into 
sharp perspective the perennial ideas 
as well as the current events affecting 
the American system today. Included 
are examples from the 1968 Presiden- 
tial election, the changing patterns of 
Black protest ideologies and move- 
ments, discussion of major civil liber- 
ties, economics, foreign policy. 

1970 640 pages $9.50 Cloth 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 





Pluralist Democracy in the 
United States: Conflict and 
Consent 

By Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 


A widely-adopted basic American Gov- 
ernment text traces the development 
of American democracy and introduces 
the student to an original political 
philosophy of American government. 


1967 471 pages $8.95 Cloth 











the communicators 
Rand MSNally & Company 


College Department/Box 7600/Chicago, Illinois 60680 





Political Analysis and Public 
Policy: An Introduction to 
Political Science 


By Joyce M. Mitchel! and William C. 
Mitchell, University of Oregon 


Relevant introductory text provides 
student and instructor with basic im- 
provements over standard political 
science texts. It is designed to intro- 
duce students to a wide but selective 
range of facts about political life and 
to give some normative advice on 
judging political systems, policies, and 
effective political activity 

1969 685 pages $9.95 Cloth 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 


PUBLISHED 1970 


Protest in City Politics 


By Michael Lipsky, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


This book is a powerful study of the 
rent strike movement in New York 
City, 1963-65. The author develops a 
unique theory about protest by analyz- 
ing the actual impact of the rent strikes 
upon public policy changes and peo- 
ples’ lives. The theory helps to explain 
the relative lack of success on the part 
of low-income groups to use protest 
as an effective political tactic. 


226 pages $5.95 Cloth 
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Selected Titles in Political Science 
and Related Areas 
from Wiley-interscience 


MASS MEDIA AND THE LAW 


Freedom and Restraint 


Edited by DAVID G. CLARK, University of Wis- 
consin and EARL R. HUTCHISON, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville 


A volume in the Wiley Series on Government and 
Communication, edited by Ray E. Hiebert 


"If, in the next few years, the restraints in our 
communications cancel out the freedoms, if se- 
crecy in government proliferates, if the flow of 
ideas is dammed by media barons, and if the 
right of access to media is denied to minority 
groups, then an irreversible trend may be set 
toward a monolithic, totalitarian state.” 
—-from the Preface 


Mass Media and the Law amplifies these and 
other issues, and hows how laws (or the absence 
of laws) bearing on the mass media affect free 
expression. It is a compilation of 40 articles by a 
distinguished group of writers representing all 
phases of the communications media. Included 
in this group are Supreme Court Justice William 
©. Douglas, Hollis Alpert, Raymond F. Sebastian, 
Jay A. Sigler, and Judge Edward J. Devitt. 

1970 461 pages $12.95 


STATE DEPARTMENT, PRESS, AND 


PRESSURE GROUPS 

A Role Analysis 

By WILLIAM O. CHITTICK, University of Georgia 
A volume in the Wiley Series on Government and 
Communication, edited by Ray E. Hiebert. 

How compatible are democracy and foreign pol- 
icy? To what extent can the public debate foreign 
issues without giving aid to the enemy? To what 
extent can a democratic government conceal its 
thoughts and actions without losing public con- 
fidence? 

The answers to these and other questions are pro- 
vided in this study of the four elite groups— 
State Department policy officers, State Depart- 
ment information officers, foreign affairs report- 
ers, and leaders of non-governmental organiza- 
tions——who affect the content of public opinion 


and foreign policy. 
1970 373 pages $9.95 


wiley: 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 





THE LOGIC OF COMPARATIVE 
SOCIAL INQUIRY 


By ADAM PRZEWORSKI, Washington University 
and HENRY TEUNE, University of Pennsylvania 


A volume in the Comparative Studies in Be- 
havioral Science series, edited by Robert T. Holt 
and John E. Turner 


How can the social scientist solve the problems 
of testing general theories? What strategy is 
needed to establish equivalent measurement 
scales across heterogeneous culfures, societies, 
and political systems? 

The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry ad- 
dresses itself to these questions. Part | shows that 
the problem of testing general theories results 
from the introduction of the names of specific 
systems into analyses. The introduction of names 
indicates a residual of variance not accounted 
for by the general theory. To solve this problem, 
the authors undertake the transformation of un- 
explained variance resulting from the names of 
specific systems into general variables, which 
can be entered into a general theory. 

Part Il deals with the problem that arises from 
the fact that observations are made within the 
context of specific systems. To solve this prob- 
lem, the authors suggest interpreting the mean- 
ing” of specific indicators within the context of 
specific systems. Using the criterion of the struc- 
ture rather than the criterion of their content be- 
comes the strategy for establishing the equiva- 


lence of measurement statements. 
1970 153 pages 


ENVIRONMENT, 
POWER, AND 
SOCIETY 


By HOWARD T. ODUM, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


Environment, Power, and 
Society offers a macro- 
scopic view of man and his 
part in the delicate bal- 
ance of interrelated forces 
that sustains life in the bio- 
sphere. The author shows that not only biological 
cycles, but social, political, and economic affairs 
have quantitative power ratings which must be 
realized, and that our survival depends on how 
well we understand these complex interrelation- 
ships. 


$8.50 





1970 331 pages $9.95, cloth 


$5.95, paper 
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j, National Journal 


... the new 
ome = | moving encyclopedia 
A E |) of the 

federal government 





A road 


Every week NATIONAL JOURNAL unravels the complexities of our national government 
so that the people, institutions and agencies that shape and implement federal policy are placed 
in clear perspective. Thus, the cross-currents of federal power are far more readily understood. 
The service also includes a quarterly supplement in the form of an information retrieval index, 
updated and cumulated for convenient, continuous reference to the entire NATIONAL JOUR- 
NAL intelligence system. 


The regular users of NATIONAL JOURNAL include individuals and organizations who 
have a concern and involvement with the federal government. Start with the White House itself. 
NATIONAL JOURNAL is the only publication found in the President’s private reception room. 
There are 28 additional copies each week going to key members of the White House staff, 


Hundreds of copies are going to Cabinet members, officials throughout the various depart- 
ments, ard to members of Congress and their staff assistants. Outside of government, NA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL is used regularly by the news media... trade associations .'. . unions... 
research foundations ... law firms... lobbyists. Business executives find it an essential tool 
for corporate planning. And in the academic world, librarians and faculty members are dis- 
covering that NATIONAL JOURNAL is a vital reference source. 


Here is an opportunity to test NATIONAL JOURNAL while you can take advantage of a 
special trial introduction. Based on the lowest preferential rate, 3 months’ service (13 issues) 
would normally cost $50.00, but you can now receive the first month free which reduces the price 
to $34.60... a saving of $15.40. 


— i i i i i i TH IT i i TY A SE Hitt a g emer tr 


National Journal 


DEPT.SR e 1730 M Street, N.W. e Washington, D. C. 20036 


ACT NOW! fill in 


the coupon and return it to 
NATIONAL JOURNAL for 
your three-month trial. You 
may cancel without obliga- 
tion during the first month 
if you find it does not fill 


j 

| 

| 

| INTRODUCTORY OFFER FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

| 

| 
your needs. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


YES! I would like to try NATIONAL JOURNAL for 
the next three months (13 issues) at the special reduced 
rate of $34.60 ... which gives me the first month free, a 


savings of $15.40. [] Payment Enclosed ©} Bill Me 
Name 
Title 

NATIONAL JOURNAL is pub- Organization 

lished by The Center for Politi- Address 

cal Research. City State ZIP 
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Seeing America in perspective... 
texts from Addison-Wesley 


Governments Within the States 
by Eugene P. Dvorin and Arthur J. Misner, 
California State College, Los Angeles 


In this examination of American state and local government, the emphasis is 
on governmental process, organization, function and financing. 
Paperbound, 224 pp (1971) $2.50 





Politics and Economic Policy-Making: 
Selected Readings 
edited by James E. Anderson, University of Houston 
A collection of readings based on a policy approach to the study of American politics. 
Paperbound, 458 pp (1970) $3.95 
The Rhetoric of Agitation and Control 
by John Waite Bowers and Donovan J. Ochs, University of Iowa 
This is not a handbook for rebellion, but rather it is intended to provide the 
undergraduate or graduate-level student with the basis for understanding the 
instrumental and symbolic acts performed in the service of agitation and control. 
February 1971 
Public Officials and the Press 
by Delmar D. Dunn, University of Georgia | 
A book about public officials and political reporters and how the work of the press 
impinges upon that of the official. 
Paperbound, 208 pp (1969) $3.25 
The United States and Latin America 
edited by Earl T. Glauert, Central Washington State College, and 
Lester D. Langley, University of Georgia 
Part I, the formation of the Latin American policy to about 1900; Part II, 
the years of intervention and the Good Neighbor policy, 1900-1945; and Part MI, 
the United States and Latin America in the Cold War, 1945 to present. 
Paperbound, 204 pp (1971) $2.95 
Content Analysis for the Social Sciences and Humanities 
by Ole R. Holsti, University of British Columbia 
An introduction and guide to content analysis as an approach to 
documentary research. 
235 pp, 28 illus (1969) $4.75 


Addison-Wesley 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 


THE SIGN OF 
EXCELLENCE 
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Now you can 


scan the contents 
of 300 journals in 
one publication — 






If you have difficulty keeping abreast of current publications in 
your field, the editors of ABC POL SCI offer you an inexpensive 
solution. ABC POL SCI is the only current awareness service 
focusing on the world’s periodical literature in political science 
and government. Tables of contents pages are reproduced from 
more than 300 journals — in advance of or concurrent with their 
publication dates. 10,000 article tities annually. 


m a h > ere Demme, NPY SDT ARR bw; GIVE memes We GAIUS ivy QE e Gm ean GEO OD Gio ee AED A 


Write to ABC POL SCI, Dept. APS 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Santa Barbara, Ca. 93103 


O Please enter my subscription to ABC POL SCI, beginning with 
Vol. 3 (1971) ~—-9 issues including Annual index .... $10. 
(LIBRARIES: write for institutional rates.) 


C] Please send free List of Periodicals. 


O i enclose $ . (Please include payment with order.) 


Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


ABC POL SCI 


ADVANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GONTENTS: 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 








Use ABC POL SCI to 
keep up with the explosive 
increase in periodical 
literature covering 
political theory, 

public administration, 
international relations, 
comparative government, 
area studies, 

political sociology, 
election studies, law, 
military affairs, and many 
other related fields. 


@ Nearly 1,000 tables of 
contents pages reproduced 
annually. 


@ Coverage of more than 
300 journals. 


@ Nine issues per year, 
including a cumulative 
annual index. 


@ Separately-bound index 
with each issue listing 
subjects, authors, and 
court decisions and 

case notes. 


@ Articie copying service. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER @ CLIO PRESS 


PUBLISHER OF AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE @ HISTORICAL ABSTRACTS 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SERIES @ BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE SERIES 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Louis W. Koenig, New York University 

Glendon Schubert, University of Hawaii 

Loyd D. Musolf, University of California, Davis 
Laurence |. Radway, Dartmouth College 

John H. Fenton, University of Massachusetts 
Authors and academic editors: 

Martin M. Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 
Joseph C. Palamountain, Skidmore College 


A muiti-authored but smoothly integrated text, each section represents the current interpretation of a 
distinguished scholar writing with clarity, originality, and understanding on American government and the 
role of political science in today's society. The book stresses analysis as opposed to description, with 
consistent emphasis given to policy and policy making. 

© 1971, approx. 850 pages, hardbound $9.95 (tent.} 


ISSUES AND PERSPECTIVES IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Readings 

General Editor: Martin M. Shapiro, University of California, Berkeley 

Section Editors: C. Peter Magrath / Bradbury Seasholes / Elmer C. Cornwell / George Goodwin, Jr. / 
Michael Reagan / Burton Sapin / Martin M. Shapiro 


Seven noted American Government specialists are the editors of this authoritative readings collection for 
the introductory American Government course. Readings derived from a wide variety of sources— books, 
monographs, professional and popular journals, and documents— represent a range of political thought 

and conflicting points of view. 

© 1971, approx. 600 pages, softbound $5.50 (tent.) 


VIEWS ON THE NEW AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Edited by Alfred de Grazia, New York University 

Eric Weise 

John Appel, The University of Michigan 


This volume of selected readings focuses on two contradictory conditions in contemporary American 
Government—stable legal framework and explosive environment. The book helps the reader understand 
the scope of conflict and change present in the American System, sampling the various methods and 
communications of political scientists and politicians. 

© 1971, approx. 380 pages, softbound $4.95 (tent) 


IDENTITY, POWER, AND CHANGE 


Selected Readings 
Edited by Michael! A. Weinstein, Purdue University 


This unique reader combines theoretical approaches with relevant issues to make the study of political 
theory more meaningful. The selections represent ancient (Plato) and modern (Herbert Marcuse) political 
theorists and cover psychological theory, systems theory, and conflict theory. The book introduces 
students to a wide range of political theory and philosophy and provides a frame of reference for the 
actual application of theory to current social issues. 

© 1971, 227 pages, softbound $3.75 


For further information 

write to Joel Baron, Advertising Department 
Scott, Foresman College Division 
1900 East Lake Avenue Glenview, Illinois 60025 
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IETHIL ALL 


NEW 1971 
The Allyn and Bacon Series in Latin American Politics 


Under the general editorship of Prof. Federico Gil and Prof. Arpad von Lazar. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLITICS: A Primer 
Arpad von Lazar, Tufts University. 


POLITICAL FORCES IN ARGENTINA 
Peter Snow, University of lowa. 
MEXICAN DEMOCRACY: A Critical View 


Kenneth F. Johnson, Univ. of Southern California and Univ. of Missouri, St. 
Louis. 


PATTERNS OF COSTA RICAN POLITICS 
Charles F. Denton, Wayne State University. 


ASIAN POLITICAL PROCESSES: Essays and Readings 
Henry $. Albinski, The Pennsylvania State University. 
This volume combines comparative political analysis and scholarly material on four major 
Asian systems——Japan, India, Indonesia, and China. The five sections, each dealing with 
a central aspect of political process, carries an original analytic essay, placing the theme 
in general political perspective. 1971 paperbound 432 pp. 5% x8% 


EUROPE AND THE SUPERPOWERS 
Robert S. Jordan, State University of New York at Binghamton. 
This volume examines relations between the European states and the Superpowers (i.e. 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.). The chapters have been structured to reveal the European out- 
look toward the dominance of the Superpowers, and most of the essays have been written 
by Europeans especially for the book. 1971 paperbound 302 pp. 5% x 8% 


BLACK LIBERATION POLITICS: A Reader 
Edward Greer, Wheaton College. 


This volume provides a coherent set of materials on the contemporary black power move- 
ment. The articles included are some of the best now available on the political behavior 
of black Americans. 1971] paperbound 416 pp. 55% x 8% 


REVOLUTIONISM 
Abdul Aziz Said, and Daniel Collier. 


A comparative study of the contemporary revolutionary phenomenon, this text concen- 
trates on the non-West, but uses the United States as a point of reference. 
1971 paperbound 224 pp. 5% x 8% 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS | | a 


PERSPECTIVES ON URBAN POLITICS 
Jay $. Goodman, Wheaton College. 
Interdisciplinary in approach and coverage, this book of readings features: ® The macro- 
micro approach to urban politics. © 25 articles written by leading scholars in political sci- 


ence, sociology, and economics. ® Introductions which open each part to set the material 
in context for the student. 1970 paperbound 558 pp. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN AMERICA, Second Edition 
Daniel R. Grant, Ouachita Baptist College; and H. C. Nixon. 


The second edition incorporates recent research in legislative behavior, urban and 
metropolitan politics, community power structure, and intergovernmental relations. It re- 
tains a balance of traditional and behavioral approaches to the study of state and local 
government. 1968 596 pp. 


Allyn and Bacon, inc., College Division, Dept. 893, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210 
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American Pelitical Structure—its success and failures 





The Politics of American Democracy 
5th Edition, 1971 


by Marian D. Irish, American University 
and James W. Prothro, University of North Carolina 


This new 5th Edition of The Politics of American Democracy describes a 
systematic analysis of the way the American political system works and fails 
to work. In recognizing the failures as well as the successes of the system, 
the authors encourage an active, critical, and questioning approach to politics. 
Set in the framework of systems analysis, but without closure to other ap- 
proaches, the book prepares the reader to approach politics in terms of who 
gets hurt and who gets helped by every aspect of the political structure and 
of policy outputs. The authors also analyze the significant political move- 
ments of the 1970's and assess the trends evident in the 1970 census data. 
They include in every chapter a brief normative conclusion with comments 
on the text. An Instructor's Manual, by Robert Craig of the University of New 
Hampshire, summarizes each chapter and offers suggested discussion and 
examination questions. 

March 1971 approx. 608 pp. $8.95 (68544-6) 


also of interest— 


The New Politics: Mood or Movement? 


by James A. Burkhart, Stephens College and Frank J. Kendrick, Drury College 
‘.., a ground breaking enterprise for the politics of disestablishment in the 
’70’s."-—from the author’s preface 

As an introductory reader designed for American Government courses, this 
book examines the “new politics” in American politics from an analytical but 
sympathetic perspective. Issue and action-oriented, it features articles by 
Richard Hofstadter, I. F. Stone, Eugene McCarthy, Eldridge Cleaver and other 
proponents of the new politics. Also included is a response to the new 
politics by President Richard Nixon and comments by Senators Eagleton, 
McGovern, and Adlai Stevenson HI. 

March 1971 approx. 320 pp. paper: $3.95, cloth: $6.95 


For more information, write Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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THE BEST WAY TO STUDY 

THE ISSUES THAT ARE TEARING 
__ AMERICA APART IS 

TO BRING THEM TOGETHER. 


Any newspaper or contemporary text can bring you astute observers 
of American dissent. 

We can bring you the dissenters. 

Through a new microfilm program, Protest, Controversy, and 
Dissent, we've put together selections from 102 radical and polemical 
periodicals—all dedicated to moving America sharply to the left, or the 
right, or making it disappear altogether. 

The program is designed to let you examine dissent by 
reconstructing it in your library. Students read the Christian 
Anti-Communism Crusade Newsletter in conjunction with Worker's 
World. The National Review with The Village Voice. So one point 
of view can be studied in the light of its opposite, thus throwing both 
into sharper perspective. 

For complete information, write us. And get to know the enemy 
better—no matter whom you consider the enemy to be. 





University Microfilms 


Dept. E6, 300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 


saraca KEDEIN. 


AEAOX IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF XEROX CORPORATION, 
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YEARBOOK ON 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST AFFAIRS: 1969 
Edited by Richard F. Staar 


The yearbook is extremely valuable as a single authoritative 
source of an enormous number of facts which are otherwise 
scattered in all sorts of publications of varying reliability and 
accessibility, and its annual appearance will make it increas- 
ingly valuable in the future. The Times Literary Supplement 













This is an excellent, well-organized, voluminously docu- 
mented reference work on world Communist affairs, The 
Hoover Institution deserves high credit for this pioneering 
work which provides chronology, major Communist docu- 
ments, and extremely well-done analyses. The book is highly 
recommended and worth the price. Library Journal 
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This monumental publication represents a major milestone 
in the rapidly proliferating literature of world Communism. 
Both the editor and publisher should be warmly congratulated 
for carrying to successful completion a project of this scope, 
depth and magnitude. . . . Slavic Studies 


19.50 
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THE COMMUNIST REGIMES IN EASTERN EUROPE: 
REVISED EDITION 
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By Richard F. Staar 


Based on primary sources in the native language—radio broadcasts 
and periodicals of each bloc country—and on documentation from 
Russian and Western publications, this work provides a unique 
guide for the professional or casual student of Eastern Europe, and 
is especially directed toward the college student. | 
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This is a most useful work of reference on the governments 
and politics of Eastern Europe. The tables accompanying 
the text... are invaluable. The Bibliography is exceptionally 
extensive and should prove most helpful to the student. 
International Affairs 


The book should be helpful to all students of Eastern 
Europe, mainly by reason of the admirable documentation,, 
and to libraries generally, Library Journal 


Paper, $3.95 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIF. 94305 
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` HEINRICH HIMMLER: 


A Nazı IN THE Maxınc, 1900-1926 
By Bradley F. Smith 


The most comprehensive and suggestive study of Himmler’s 
formative years available in any language. A happy combina- 
tion of exhaustive research, provocative interpretation, and 
lucid writing, Heinrich Himmler is not merely engrossing 
biography but also a fine example of the application of psy- 


chosocial insights to the problems of personality formation and 
human motivation. 












GEORGE H. STEIN, Professor of History, 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


The reader has the eerie sensation of growing up with this 
sickly child [Heinrich Himmler] of over-protective parents, 
and of seeing the inner torments of the shy, confused young 
man suddenly turn outward into virulent anti-Semitism and 
right-wing radicalism. Bradley Smith has achieved a chilling 
masterpiece of politico-psychological biography. 
PETER MERKL, Professor of Political Science, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 













$6.95 





GUERRILLAS IN History 
By Lewis Gann 


Guerrilla warfare is not modern, nor does it necessarily repre- 


sent a progressive cause. So argues Dr. Lewis Gann, senior 
fellow at the Hoover Institution, in Guerrillas in History. 


At times, the author sounds almost like a Machiavelli of 
guerrilla warfare, except that he gives lessons to both 
guerrillas and conventional forces. He observes, for example 
that the Viet Cong tactic of killing middle level government 
officials on a large scale has proved a much more effective 
tactic than the 19th century Russian anarchist tactic of 
assassinating selected high government officials. 


Guerrillas in History provides a much-needed perspective 
on the myths and countermyths that have grown up 


around the subject since the United States became 
involved in Vietnam. 
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HOOVER INSTITUTION PRESS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, STANFORD, CALIF. 94305 
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for LESS THAN 15100? 


ace s what an Assistant Professor asked us: s when he heard about TIAA's S 
Jow life insurance costs. | : 


its Targest amount of protection | 
initially, reducing by schedule _ | 


ELIGIBILITY a 
Eligibility to apply for this or other 
TIAA life insurance is limited to. per- 
sons employed at the time of applica- 
tion by a college, university, private 
school, or other nonprofit educa- 
tional or scientific institution that 
qualifies for TIAA eligibility. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION CT I A i A) ic. 
730. Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 3 E ter 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal itlustration. 


Name 


Addtass 2 . 
Stréet 


: City State 
Your l l 
Dependents’ Ages... 


Nonprofit Em ploye tannins ; R E E EAEE ORATE 
college, university, oF giher educational Of 1 scientific institution 
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Articles by James A. Caporaso and Alan L. 
Pelowski, Jack E. Vincent, John E. Jackson, 


Daniel W. Fleitas, William J. Crotty 


Sidney Tarrow 
The Urban-Rural Cleavage in Political 
Involvement: The Case of France 


John E. Mueller 
Trends in Popular Support for the 
Wars in Korea and Vietnam 


Blair Campbell 
Prescription and Description in Political 
Thought: The Case for Hobbes 


David E. RePass 
Issue Salience and Party Choice 


Paul M. Sniderman and Jack Citrin 


Psychological Sources of Political Belief: 
Self-Esteem and Isolationist Attitudes 





Published Quarterly by 
The American Political Science Association 


Vol. LXV June 1971 No. 2 





The Politics of 
States & Urban 
Communities 


HUGH L. LeBLANE and D. TRU- 
DEAU ALLENSWORTH, The George 
Washington University. A realistic treat- 
ment of the American political process 
that brings the study of state and local 
politics into the mainstream of con- 
temporary political science. Emphasizing 
Opara analyses, the text is based 
on the most up-to-date source materials. 


Important political issues in present 
urban society are analyzed. April, 1971. 
470 pp.; $11.00. 


URBAN POLITICS AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 


ROBERT L. LINEBERRY, University 
of Texas at Austin, and IRA SHAR- 
KANSKY, The University of Wisconsin. 
Considers the impact of government 
policies on the urban environment. Be- 
gins with a model of the urban political 
system; discusses government and polit- 
ical characteristics of American cities; 
then focuses on the policy choices open 
to urban governments. Major contempo- 
rary issues are considered within the 
context of politics and public policy. 
May, 1971. 372 pp.; $5.95 paper; $10.00 
cloth. 


Public 
Personnel 


Administration 
—SIXTH EDITION— 


O. GLENN STAHL. The widely ac- 
claimed Fifth Edition has been exten- 
sively revised to incorporate latest re- 
search and policy thinking. Emphasiz- 
ing fundamental concepts, every phase of 
employee relations as conducted by pub- 
lic bodies is evaluated. A particular 
strength of this edition is its interna- 
tional perspective. February, 1971. 501 
pps $12.00. 








THE 
POLITICS OF 
POLICY MAKING 
IN DEFENSE AND 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ROGER HILSMAN, Columbia Univer- 
sity. With anecdotes drawn from the 
author's experience in the State Depart- 
ment, this book focuses on who makes 
government policy and how. After estab- 
lishing a theory of policy making as a 
political process, the author examines 
the functions and powers of the Presi- 
dent, Congress, the Executive, the mili- 
tary, the CIA, the State Department, the 
press, interest groups, and the general 
electorate. Concludes with an analysis 
of how foreign policy might be im- 
an April, 1971. Paper. 198 pp.; 

«FD, 


xxx Ihe Federal 


C OUTES asa 


Political & ystem 


SHELDON GOLDMAN, University of 
Massachusetts, and THOMAS 
JAHNIGE, Smith College. Treats the 
federal judicial system, including dis- 
trict and circuit courts, administrative 
organs, and, especially, the Supreme 
Court; also considered are the major au- 
thorities within the system and the prin- 
cipal modes of analysis currently used 
for explaining judicial behavior. Ma- 
terials are integrated within a rigorous 
framework of Eastonian systems anal- 
ysis. Requires no knowledge of statistics, 
political science methodology, or public 
law. April, 1971. Paper. 292 pp.; $3.95. 





Address requests for examination 
copies to L. Bono, College Dept. 


Harper & Row 
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ARTICLES 


The Urban-Rural Cleavage in Political Involvement: The Case of France. Rural France is often 
seen as culturally isolated and politically uninvolved. Using a combination of community studies 
and survey evidence, one can show that the lack of declared interest in politics of rural French- 
men seems to mean an absence of involvement in the party system rather than a passivity toward 
public life. Nevertheless rural France produces higher voting turnouts in local and national elections 
than are found in other sections or population groups. 

The weakness of partisan involvement, as opposed to citizen involvement, seems to bespeak not 
merely apathy, but actual hostility, toward party politics. This political hostility is widespread among 
French workers but is politically more important among French peasants. Thus voting choices are 
less party-oriented precisely where urban-based campaign organizations are least effective. Local 
non-party notables therefore probably play a greater brokerage role in national election campaigns, 
and election results are less predictable than in the rural sectors of many other societies. The degree 
of antipartisanship in rural constituencies also seems to encourage candidates to avoid national party 
labels in election campaigns. 

Three kinds of factors are suggested to account for both the high citizen involvement and the 
low partisan involvement: First, historically, the extension of the suffrage to the rural periphery long 
before the French party system was capable of the same kind of penetration may have habituated 
rural Frenchmen to the exercise of the vote in a non-partisan context. Second, the achievement of 
stable landholding for most peasants removes visible class conflict as a legitimizing factor for party 
organization, while an extensive interest group structure increases the tendency to keep informed, 
to participate, and to run for local office. Third, the political ecology of the French village both 
encourages high citizen involvement and discourages partisan involvement. While many of these 
factors are universal among peasant societies, the particular historical, sociological, and ecological 
configuration of the French village seems to produce a rural resident who is more informed and 
active than our inherited wisdom would suggest, but less partisan than are urban citizens with 
similar levels of involvement. 


By SipNEY Tarrow, Associate Professor of Political Science, Yale University. 





Trends in Popular Support for the Wars in Korea and Vietnam. In an examination of responses 
to public opinion poll questions designed to assess the degree of generalized support for the wars 
in Korea and Vietnam, popular support for the two wars was found to follow highly similar pat- 
terns. Support was high initially but declined as a logarithmic function of American casualties, a 
function remarkably similar for both wars. While support for the war in Vietnam did finally drop 
below those levels found during the Korean War, it did so only after the fighting had gone on con- 
siderably longer and only after American casualties had greatly surpassed those of the earlier war. 
These trends seem to have been fairly impervious to particular events in either of the wars. 

It is suggested that the greater vocal opposition to the Vietnam War reflects mainly a shift of 
opinion within the intellectual left on the wisdom of the two wars. Armed with new techniques of 
protest learned in its identification with the civil rights movement, the intellectual left has been able 
effectively to garner great attention for its cause during the Vietnamese War. 

Also noted was the presence of a rather large body of opinion inclined to follow the President 
on war policy, giving him considerable room for maneuver, at least in the short run, and making 
public opinion in this area highly sensitive to current policy. 

A crude comparison with data from World War II suggests that, while the earlier war was un- 
questionably more “popular” than the wars in Korea and Vietnam, support was less consensual than 
might be expected. The popularity of the Korean War rose slowly after its conclusion, but this sort 
of retrospective support for World Wars I and II may have declined as time went by and, at any 
rate, was quite sensitive to current events, 

In repeated instances, differences in question wording were found to alter substantially the re- 
sponse generated to poll questions about the wars. 


By Jonn E. MUELLER, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Rochester. 





76 Prescription and Description in Political Thought: The Case for Hobbes. In seeking a basis for 


political obligation in the “facts” of human nature, Hobbes has created a major problem for stu- 
dents of political theory. Recent scholarly debate has suggested that we understand Hobbes either 
as a descriptive and analytic theorist, or as a normative theorist. While this logical distinction has 
didactic value, it is apt to produce a misunderstanding of the dynamics of political thinking. All 
discourse does not rest upon logic: we must distinguish political argumentation, which often goes 
beyond the confines of logic by manipulating our factual perceptions, from disinterested philo- 
sophical debate, which aims at clarity. 
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Hobbes manipulates his readers’ perceptions in such a manner as to preclude a number of as- 
sumptions underlying traditional moral arguments for political disobedience. While moral argu- 
ment (at least of a sort) is possible, it is not necessary to the argument of the Leviathan. Hobbes 
grounds political obligation on one situational and two psychophysiological postulates: man’s most 
fundamental concern is self-preservation; his passions lead him into situations of conflict which give 
rise to intense feelings of fear; this fear has an “enlightening value,” transforming human behavior 
from the merely reflexive to the contrived. Terror hence provides a strategy of fear-avoidance, a 
logic of survival to which the individual must conform in order to avoid future encounters with 
death. 

Thus, while Hobbes’s answer to the problem of political obligation is nonmoral in the traditiona! 
sense, it is more than merely prudential. Hobbes’s conception of homeostasis as informed by fear 
is, like morality, both universal and imperative. The natural law binds not because it is “good” but 
because its violation is too frequently accompanied by an all-consuming terror which the ordinary 
man cannot withstand. 


By BLAIR CAMPBELL, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 





Issue Salience and Party Choice. A number of leading studies of voting behavior in recent years 
have concluded that specific issues are not a salient element in the electoral decision. These studies 
have indicated not only that voters are unfamiliar with most issues, but also that the electorate is 
generally unable to detect differences between Republican and Democratic positions on issues, Using 
the same Survey Research Center interviews upon which these previous findings were based, this 
article modifies these previous evaluations. This study concentrates on data from the 1964 election 
—a campaign that was notable not for the issues it raised, but rather for the public’s strong reac- 
tions to the candidates. The findings in this article show that, even in 1964, most people were con- 
cerned with a number of specific issues and that these issue concerns had a very measurable effect 
on voting choice. Furthermore, large proportions of people were able accurately to perceive the 
differences between the parties on those issues that were salient to them. The major reason these 
findings are so different from previous results is that new measures and a different approach were 
used—particularly open-ended interview material that for the first time allowed the researcher to 
discover the issues that were salient to the voter. 


By Davip E. RePass, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Connecticut. 
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Psychological Sources of Political Belief: Self-Esteem and Isolationist Attitudes. Research has 
shown that political attitudes spring from diverse sources. This paper focuses on isolationism, a 
set of beliefs that can stem from social factors (e.g., economic deprivation, poor education, social 
or geographic isolation) and from psychological factors (e.g., n. aggression, inflexibility and low 
self-esteem). The purpose is not to demonstrate again that there is a connection between per- 
sonality and political belief. Instead, the authors ask whether or not it matters if a political attitude 
—in the present case, isolationism—stems from personality influences rather than from some 
other sources, for example, education, group memberships, or ideology. Isolationists low in self- 
esteem are shown to differ from those high in self-esteem on a range of values and beliefs: liberal- 
ism-conservatism, extreme political values, and specific foreign policy questions. Thus, those whc 
hold common beliefs on one set of issues are likely to differ in the opinions they hold on othe: 
political questions depending on whether they owe their convictions to their personality char. 
acteristics or to some other influence. 


By PAuL M. SNIDERMAN, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Stanford University; and Jacr 
Citrin, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of California at Berkeley. 





Economic and Political Integration in Europe: A Time-Series Quasi-Experimental Analysis. Change ; 
in political decision-making outputs and trading activities in the European Economic Communit’ 
are examined around three quasi-experimental events (formation of the EEC in 1958, first agri- 
cultural package in 1962, and the agricultural crisis in 1965-66). On the basis of a preliminar / 
analysis, nine variables were selected for inclusion in the study (three political decision variable3 
and six trade indicators); these were then subjected to “interrupted time-series analysis,” throug 
which the quasi-experimental effects of the three events were assessed for statistical significance? 
(t-tests and autocorrelation measures) and theoretical validity (through the elimination of plausib € 
rival interpretations). 

Political integration in the EEC is viewed as (1) positive growth in system indicators, and (2) 


increased mutual responsiveness among the major components or subsystems of the 
of the quasi-experimental analyses suggest that despite high positive growth in the selec 
mutual responsiveness among system parts remains quite low; therefore, the princip 
drawn is that the EEC is a “weakly” integrating system—a collection of structures gr 
in many directions, with each structure very imperfectly responsive to the behavior 

The paper urges and attempts to demonstrate the methodological usefulness of 
logic of experimentation to ex-post-facto research. This approach entails the demo 


_ non-random variation in independent and dependent variables has occurred, that tl 


are related in some way, and that the relationship is nonspurious—that is, that the ir 
founding variables have been controlled by eliminating plausible rival hypotheses thro 
and analytical procedures. 


By James A. Caroraso, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Northwestern Ui 
ALAN L. PELOwSKI, Instructor of Political Science, Lancaster University, Lancaster, 





434 Bandwagon and Underdog Effects in Minimal-Information Elections. This investigz 
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on an experimental study of voting behavior in what the author terms a minime 
election. This type of election is characterized by a dearth of public information ¢ 
issues and partisan considerations, so that the campaign is waged primarily, on the 
voters’ attitudes toward the candidates as personalities. In general, the minimal-infc 
tion most often characterizes local nonpartisan contests. 

The experiment examined changes in voting that appeared to result from electionee 
designed to elicit “bandwagon” or “underdog” responses, These strategies consisted 
the “electorate” with the results of pre-election preferential polls, as well as qualitativ 
explicitly aimed at arousing the emotions of the voters. 

The experiment clearly demonstrated that mere poll results are insufficient to in 
bandwagon or underdog identifiers to switch their votes. Rather, this type of beha 
appear until a strong qualitative stimulus sensitizes or cues bandwagon or underd 
among the voters. 


By Danie W. Freitas, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Nori 
Charlotte. 





Party Effort and Its Impact on the Vote. The effect of party activities on the 
fundamentally important question for any understanding of party operations, has 
research attention. This neglect has come about partly because the analysis is di 
ceptualize and because the data have to be generated principally by the investigato: 
structural variables relevant to the nature of the environment in which the parties 
be introduced into the analysis, and the canvas must be broad enough to permi 
assessments within a controlled research design. 

The present study sets out to deal with precisely these problems. It analyzes th 
of the competing parties’ efforts to the final vote in elections for five levels of offi 
to national, in 100 North Carolina counties. 

Multiple correlation analysis was used to judge the association between the final 3 
sets of independent variables: demographic, institutional (specifically the extent c 
between the contending parties), and political, with emphasis on those associated with 
The variance explained by each is described, as well as the total contribution of all : 
ing the outcome of the election. 

: The variables proved quite successful in explaining the final vote. The strength of tl 
increased as one proceeded from the local to the national level, and party output me 
more impressive contributors to explaining the votes in competitive as against n 
areas, Overall, the variables relating to party effort were found to add significantly 
standing of the election outcomes. 


By WILLIAM J. Crotty, Associate Professor of Political Science, Northwestern Unive 





Statistical Models of Senate Roll Call Voting. This paper uses statistical analysis to 
factors influence the way senators vote and how important these influences are. TI 
specific statements about individual senators’ decision processes, and quantitative es 
weights applied to the different variables in these models. The form of the votin 
the variables in them were developed from hypotheses about individual decisic 
descriptions of the legislative process. Examples of the variables are the preferences < 


constituency, the opinions of his party leader, and the views of the President. Quantitative mea- 
sures of the variables were obtained from state demographic characteristics and by Guttman- 
scaling the votes on passage of the amendments to specific bills considered in 1961 and 1962. 
Linear regression analysis of these Guttman scales was then used to test the hypotheses and esti- 
mate the coefficients in each senator’s voting model. After the results from these analyses are dis- 
cussed, the explanatory power of these models on individual bills is evaluated by comparing the 
vote they estimate with those predicted using two alternative models. 


By Jonn E. Jackson, Assistant Professor of Government, Harvard University. 





471 Predicting Voting Patterns in the General Assembly. This project attempts to relate a large num- 
ber of potential predictors to voting data generated at the United Nations. Numerous associations 
were found when the predictors, 77 in all, were related to 13 different kinds of voting scores. 
Because of considerable redundancy in both sets of data, national attribute and voting, the results 
were factor analyzed and the original variables were reduced to 14 sets of factor scores represent- 
ing the national attribute data, and 4 representing the voting data. Several significant associations 
emerged from the intercorrelation of these two sets of factor scores, with the independent variables 
“Economic Development,” “Democracy,” and “U.S. Relations” exhibiting considerable predictive 
power. When the overall relationships between the two sets of data were assessed by use of the 
canonical correlation technique, “Economic Development” received the greatest weight on the na- 
tional attribute side, and “Eastern Voting” on the voting (dependent variable) side. These findings 
accord well with previous research, in that “Economic Development” seems to predict negativism as 
revealed by voting. Thus “Economic Development” appears to be fundamentally related to certain 
schisms at the United Nations, with the representatives from the most developed states appearing 
the most “negative” as evidenced by questionnaire responses and voting behavior. Such orientations 
are likely to have a significant impact on the evolution of the organization. 

At a theoretical level, the present findings may have considerable relevance for both Social 
Field theory and Attribute theory. 


By Jack E. VINCENT, Associate Professor of Political Science, Florida Atlantic University and 
University of Hawaii. 
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The Urban-Rural Cleavage in Political Involvement: 


The Case of France* 


SIDNEY TARROW 
Yale University 


Of the many cleavages that score the politi- 
cal landscapes of modern nations, the gap be- 
tween urban and rural society is perhaps the 
most intriguing and the least understood. While 
the industrial worker follows the timeclock, the 
peasant is apparently imprisoned by the inexor- 
able march of the seasons in a community that 
time seems to have forgotten. Does this cultural 
isolation cut him off from the national political 
community, or create a delay in the reception 
of political symbols or produce in the peasant 
simply a qualitatively different citizen than his 
urban compatriot? 

If we look only to the most isolated rem- 
nants of traditional peasant society or study ru- 
ral communities without comparing them to ur- 
ban ones we may exaggerate the differences be- 
tween peasants and other people as well as ro- 
manticizing the rural world. The consumer rev- 
olution, the demographic uprooting of two 
world wars and a depression, and the virtual 
stamping out of illiteracy have exposed the 
peasant to the joys and horrors of the wider 
universe. It would be peculiar if these changes 
had not brought with them a pattern of greater 
involvement in the national political commu- 
nity. 

But integration need not imply imitation. 
Just as the peasant’s possession of a television 
does not mean that he will retain the same in- 
formation as his urban compatriots,’ involve- 
ment in national politics need not make him an 
identical participant either. Rural communities 
sometimes retain many aspects of their tradi- 
tional political posture but in forms that are 
compatible with their new position. Thus, as 
has been argued elsewhere, a traditional rural 
clientele system, instead of disappearing with 
the advent of national mass politics, may be in- 
tegrated unchanged into the national political 
community through the party system.? 

This is only another way of saying that na- 
tional political communities may be highly inte- 
grated without becoming homogeneous—which 


* I would like to thank Suzanne Berger, Jean Blon- 
del, Fred Greenstein, Mark Kesselman, Juan Linz and 
Laurence Wylie for comments on a draft of this paper. 

1 Michel Souchon, La Télévision des Adolescents 
(Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1969.) 

? Sidney Tarrow, Peasant Communism in Southern 
Italy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967), ch. 12. 


is precisely why it is impossible to measure “in- 
tegration” as a subjective state. What is measur- 
able—and may differ greatly from society to 
society—is the particular pattern of rural in- 
volvement in the national political community. 
Some classical patterns are: (1) the rural 
world is apathetic towards national politics, me- 
diating its participation through effective inter- 
est group leaders, as in the United States; (2) 
the farmer participates more actively, through 
a farmers’ or a largely rural party that defends 
his interests in national politics, as in Scandina- 
via; (3) the real adaptation takes place in the 
Structures of the national, urban-based political 
parties as they attempt to penetrate the rural 
world, as in Southern Italy?* The peasant may 
remain isolated culturally and geographically, 
and in one way or another still be involved in 
the political community. 

In this paper, I want to investigate the urban- 
rural cleavage in political involvement in 
France, which, I shall argue, demonstrates a 
different pattern of rural integration into na- 
tional politics than the three patterns listed 
above. My sources here are mainly secondary: 
historical studies of the peasants’ relationship to 
national politics;* published studies of French 
rural communities;> and evidence from French 


*See Angus Campbell, et al, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960); Chapter 14 
offers strong support for this view. For Norway, sce 
Henry Valen and Daniel Katz, Political Parties in Nor- 
way (London: Tavistock Publications, 1964), p. 27. For 
southern Italy, see Tarrow, op. cit. 

*The major historical studies are surveyed in Barring- 
ton Moore, Jr., The Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967); in Henri 
Mendras, La Fin des Paysans: Innovations et Change- 
ment dans l'Agriculture Francaise (Paris: S.E.D.E.LS., 
1967); and in Gordon Wright, Rural Revolution in 
France (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1964). 
These three studies and the following work, Jacques 
Fauvet and Henri Mendras, Les Paysans et la Politique 
dans la France Contemporaine (Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques, Cahier #94; Paris: A. Colin, 
1958), were especially useful in the preparation of this 
article. 

*The major community studies are Laurence Wylie, 
et al, Village in the Vaucluse 2nd Ed. (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1964); Laurence Wylie, et al, Chan- 
zeaux: A Village in Anjou (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966); Edgar Morin, Commune en 
France: La Métamorphose de Plodémet (Paris: Fayard, 
1967); Lucien Bernot & Bernard Blancard, Nouville 
(Paris: Institut dEthnologie, 1953); and Julian Pitt- 
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and comparative sample surveys.° The choice 
of these very different types of evidence is in 
part inevitable, but mainly deliberate. By its 
very nature, the survey instrument flattens 
cross-sectional differences that historical stud- 
ies, with their broad sweep, and community 
studies, with their urge to sniff everybody’s stew- 
pot, may exaggerate. In the process, it will be 
possible to say a good deal about the relative 
utility of all three types of evidence in studying 
rural political involvement in France and else- 
where. 


I. Dimensions of Political Involvement 


(a) Interest in Politics. Despite a long tradition 
of study, little clarity exists about the degree 
and character of the integration of the rural 
sector into French national politics. Given the 
cultural isolation of the peasant, many observers 
have emphasized how his response to national 
politics differs from that of his urban com- 
patriots, and have inferred from this that rural 
France is poorly integrated into the national 
political community. As Georges Chaffard 
wrote of the reaction to May, 1968 in the 
French provines, “Although the Parisian cauld- 
ron seemed like an impassioned moment in 
French history from the banks of the Seine... 
it did not penetrate at all deeply into the 
leathery tissue of peasant France.”? 

This view is supported by what we know of 
the stony individualism of the French peasant, 
who, according to Henri Mendras, “has the in- 
timate conviction that his field is unique, be- 
cause he is the only one to know it, to love it, 
and to own it.’ It is also sustained by what we 
know of the suspicious, anti-outsider subculture 
of the French village, based on the assumption 
that “the ils outside Peyrane,” in Wylie’s words, 
“are dangerous because they are anonymous, 
intangible and overpowering.” In point of fact, 
many peasants today (forty-two percent of a 
national sample interviewed by the IFOP in 
1966) own farms that have been in their fami- 
lies for less than a generation and many com- 
munities are less isolated than Wylie’s perched 
village in the Vaucluse,?° but few would deny 


Rivers, “Social Class in a French Village,” Anthropolog- 
ical Quarterly, 33, no. 1 (1960). 

€ The major source of survey materials on the French 
peasantry are two issues of Sondages; “L’information 
chez les Agriculteurs,” 26, no. 1 (1964); and “Les Agri- 
culteurs Français, Conditions de Vie et Opinions,” 28, 
nos. 3-4 (1966), to be cited below as IFOP (Institut 
Français d’Opinion Publique), (1964) and IFOP 
(1966). 

1 Georges Chaffard, Les Orages de Mai (Paris: Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1968), p. 10. 

8 Mendras, op. cit., p. 70. 

* Wylie, Village in the Vaucluse, p. 206. 

2 Most of the village studies come from singular vil- 
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the cultural isolation that has hindered the 
peasant’s entry into the modern world. 

In apparent harmony with these facts is the 
lack of interest in politics often expressed by 
rural Frenchmen. When asked whether they 
were “interested in politics” a great deal, some- 
what, a little or not at all, fully one-half of the 
residents of towns of less than twenty thousand 
inhabitants answered “not at all,” as opposed to 
thrity-seven percent in cities of more than one 
hundred thousand residents.“1 Similar questions 
in other surveys have turned up equal differen- 
tials between urbanites and rural dwellers in 
France.42 Such survey results are familiar to 
students of other democratic systems, but show 
a greater gap in “interest in politics” between 
urban and rural France, where the statistical 
mode is usually found in the “least interested” 
response category. In most other countries, the 
largest group of respondents in both the urban 
and rural population is usually found in the in- 
termediate response category. Some compara- 
tive survey findings from France, Finland and 
the United States are presented in Table 1 be- 
low. 

Should we conclude, on the basis of this evi- 
dence, that rural France is very poorly inte- 
grated into the French political system? There 
would be much precedent for this conclusion in 
writings on peasants in French politics. But sev- 
eral characteristics of rural France should leave 
us uneasy with this line of reasoning. First, 
some observers have felt that interest in politics 
in rural France is very great. Traditional lore 
on rural France supports this latter view. Henri 
Mendras, a leading French rural sociologist, 
has written: 


Our villages are almost always divided into two 
clans: the reds and the whites, the republicans 
and the reactionaries, the partisans of the school- 
teacher and those of the priest.15 


Henry Ehrmann, a leading foreign observer, 
feels that the more personal quality of politics 


lages in relatively isolated parts of France: Roussillon 
(Wylie’s Peyrane) in the Vaucluse, Plodémet (Com- 
mune en France) on the tip of Brittany, Chanzeaux, vir- 
tually in the Vendée, and Magnac (“Social Class in a 
French Village”) far off in the Pyrénées. There is no 
“typical” French village, but life is probably much less 
isolated to the peasant in the Loire Valley, the North 
or the East of France. 

u “Le Retentissement des Événements de Mat 1968,” 
Sondages, 31, nos. 1~2 (1969), p. 13. 

u Emeric Deutsch, et al., Les Familles Politiques dans 
la France d’Aujourd’hui (Paris: &ditions de Minuit, 
1966), pp. 104-105. In this survey, only twenty-seven 
percent of the peasants interviewed declared themselves 
to have “much” or “some” interest in politics, com- 
pared to thirty-five percent of the general population. 

18 In Fauvet and Mendras, op. cit., p. 232. 
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Table 1. Degree of ‘*Interest in Politics” for Urban and Rural Respondents, France, Finland 
and the United States 
France! Finland? United States? 
(IFOP, 1969) (Pesonen, 1958) (SRC, 1960) 
Degree of nn ea 
“Interest in Less than More than Korpilahti, Tampere, 
Politics”* 20,000 100,000 (4,276 (140,000 Sen ee Urban 
pop. pop. pop.) pop.) (%) (%) (%) 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 
High 13 25 19 29 19 31 42 
Medium 36 37 51 51 51 41 34 
Low 50 37 30 20 30 28 24 
Non-response 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Total % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total N (**) Cy (501) (97) (121) (209) (767) 


* Note: The categories “High”, “Medium” and “Low” interest in politics are constructed in the following 
way: France and Finland, “High” =the survey categories “much interest” and “a great deal” of interest; 
“Medium” =“a little interest”; and “Low’’=“‘no interest.” In the United States, the index is drawn directly 
from the SRC’s composite index of (a) interest in the campaign and (b) in its outcome. 


** N’s not provided by the IFOP in their report. 


Sources: 1. Sondages, Recue Française de ? Opinion Publique, 31, Nos. 1 and 2 (1969), p. 13. 
2. Pertti Pesonen, An Election in Finland: Party Activities and Voter Reactions, (New Haven, 1968), 


pp. 61 and 84. 


3. A. Campbell, et al., The American Voter, (New York and London, 1960), p. 411. 


in rural France endows it with greater interest. 
He points to 


. . . the greater personal intensity experienced by 
the rural voter during the campaign and after- 
wards in his relations with Ais deputy. During the 
electoral campaign, the smaller the districts, the 
more fascinating became the personal confronta- 
tions of the candidates, their mutual accusations 
in the electoral materials, and the equally vehe- 
ment discussions among their followers.14 


The testimony of such talented observers can- 
not be sloughed off easily. 


(b) Party Identification. A second perspective 
supports their view. Cross-national survey ma- 
terials ought to be used judiciously when they 
touch upon cultural predispositions that few 
citizens could articulate intellectually, but which 
can adversely affect the comparability of the 
findings. The ostensibly bland survey item, 
“Est-ce que vous vous intéressez 4 la politique 
beaucoup, un peu ou pas du tout?” intended in 
the polls as a neutral measure of a person’s 
interest in the sector of the social system we 


“ Henry Ehrmann, Politics in France (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1968), p. 100. 

3 For a general discussion of this problem in cross- 
national attitude research, and for a suggested attempt 
to solve it through the development of semi-projective 
interviewing techniques, see Fred I. Greenstein and 
Sidney Tarrow, ‘Comparative Political Socialization: 
Explorations with a Semi-Projective Procedure,” Sage 
Professional Papers in Comparative Politics (Beverly 
Hills, California: 1971). 


call ‘politics,’ in France seems to tap a more 
controversial dimension—that of commitment 
to a political party and involvement in the con- 
flict-strewn world of partisan politics.*6 If “in- 
terest in politics” really meant to the voter 
“commitment to a political party,” then we 
ought to reject it as a neutral measure of rural 
Frenchmen’s involvement in politics, unless we 
meant by “involvement in politics” only in- 
volvement in the party system. 

The tense connotation of the term “intercst 
in politics” in France can be illustrated by a 
comparison of French election surveys over 
a long period of time. During the doldrums 
of the Vth Republic, in 1962 and 1966, thirty 
and thirty-five percent, respectively, of French- 
men interviewed said they had no interest at all 
in politics. But during the birth pangs of the 
DeGaulle republic, in 1958, and during its 
death agony in the months after May, 1968, 
forty-three and forty-one percent, respectively, 
of interviewed Frenchmen denied having any 
interest in politics.1’ It seems unlikely that the 


1 The techniques explored in the citation above turned 
up a great deal of wariness and suspicion even in 
French pre-adolescents when they were interviewed on 
political subjects. For a brief description of some oi 
these interviews, see Fred I. Greenstein and Sidney Tar- 
row, “Children and Politics in Britain, France and the 
United States: Six Examples,” Youth and Society, 2, 
no. 1, (September 1970), pp. 118-121, 

"The 1958, 1962 and 1969 results are summarized in 
Sondages, 31 (1969), nos, 1 and 2, p. 12. The 1966 fig- 
ures are from Deutsch, et al., Les Familles Politiques, 
loc. cit, pp. 104-05. 
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level of political interest, objectively conceived, 
was falling as the Fifth Republic was being 
born and threatened. It appears more plausible 
that Frenchmen were withdrawing from parti- 
san involvements as the regime and its political 
alignments were being transformed. 

The logic of this discussion should become 
plain when we consider, first, that of all west- 
ern democracies, France has the lowest per- 
centage of party identifiers,1® and, second, that 
party identification—understood as psycholog- 
ical involvement in the party system—#is clearly 
weakest in rural France. In survey after survey, 
the weakness of partisan affiliation in rural 
France has been underscored. When asked by 
interviewers of the SOFRES in 1966 to state a 
broad ideological preference, small town and 
rural Frenchmen were more likely than any 
other category to report no preference or to 
choose “the center” and declare very low politi- 
cal interest.1° Forty percent of the residents of 
communes of less than two thousand inhabi- 
tants are categorized by the SOFRES in this 
group,—which they picturesquely label “the 
marais”—as opposed to thirty-two percent of 
the sample as a whole. 

Although the cross-national survey findings 
are mixed, in most western democracies strong 
party identification is generally rarer in the ru- 
ral sector than in the cities.2° But in France the 
incidence of “voting for the man rather than 
the party,” the lack of citizen interest in the na- 
tional party affiliations of local candidates, and 
the claim, “Moi, je ne fais pas de politique,” 
are far more widespread in the villages than 
in the cities.*1 If party identification is indeed so 
weak in rural France, and if Frenchmen inter- 
pret “interest in politics” as an affiliation with 


2 The standard source on this problem remains Philip 
‘Converse and Georges Dupeux, “The Politicization of 
the Electorate in France and the United States,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 26 (1962), p. 9. Partisan identifica- 
tion in France was slightly higher in 1967 than it was in 
1958, when Converse and Dupeux’s data were collected, 
but was still lower than in most other countries. See, for 
example, Roy Pierce and Samuel H. Barnes, “Public 
Opinion and Political Preferences in France and Italy,” 
paper delivered at the Annual Meeting of the APSA, 
Los Angeles, September 8-12, 1970, p. 3. 

1 Deutsch, et al., op. cit., pp. 106-07. 

2 The relevant American findings can be found in 
Angus Campbell, et al., op. cit, p. 405; for Germany, 
see Juan Linz, “The Social Bases of West German 
Politics” Diss. Columbia University 1959, pp. 787-89; 
for Finland, see Pertti Pesonen, An Election in Finland 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), p. 85; and 
for Norway, see Valen and Katz, op. cit., p. 214. 

*1 For these points, see Sondages, 29, no. 3 (1967), 
p. 28; and Mark Kesselman, The Ambiguous Consensus 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1967), p. 136; Jean 
Piret, “L’opinion au début de l'année 1965," in Revue 
Frangaise de Science Politique, 15, no. 3 (1965), p. 536. 
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political parties, then the low level of “interest 
in politics” that the surveys find in rural France 
may mean nothing more than weak party iden- 
tification, and may tell us little about interest in 
politics at all, unless we mean by that term only 
partisan involvement in the political system. 


c. Electoral Participation. What we have said 
so far leads to an apparent paradox. If the lack 
of declared “interest in politics” really means 
nonpartisanship and not low political involve- 
ment, then we still know nothing directly about 
the political involvement of rural Frenchmen. 
On the other hand, survey results in the United 
States and elsewhere show that the non-party 
identifier is less likely to participate in elections 
than the identifier. As Robert Lane writes: 


. . in general, party identifiers tend to vote more 
than those with no party loyalties at all; and those 
with strong identifications tend, in each party, to 
participate more in the election campaign than 
those with weak identifications.2? 


If rural France is full of people whose psycho- 
logical attachment to the party system is weak, 
and if partisans are more likely to participate 
than nonpartisans, we should find that voting 
turnout (and hence involvement) is dramati- 
cally lower in rural, than in urban, France. 

Alas, this turns out not to be the case at all. 
On several more-or-less standard measures of 
participation, the French peasant scores higher 
than most of his urban compatriots: higher, in 
some cases, than those with more education. 
On others, levels of participation are compara- 
ble. Some of these measures are perforce im- 
pressionistic or non-comparable. For example, 
a 1966 IFOP survey shows that thirty-two per- 
cent of the peasants interviewed had partici- 
pated in demonstrations like the ones that 
broke out in Brittany in 1961. Similarly, 
twenty-four percent of the peasants interviewed 
by the IFOP reported that they were very inter- 
ested in peasant movements in the rest of 
France. Although comparisons are difficult, 
perhaps only the general strike of May, 1968 
had so strong a meaning for the French work- 
ing class as these demonstrations had for the 
peasants. They showed that behind the mask of 
apparent organizational incapacity, the peas- 
ants have an enormous capacity for participa- 
tion when the situation does not divide one 
from another.?3 


2 Robert E. Lane, Political Life: Why and How Peo- 
ple Get Involved in Politics (Glencoe, Ul.: The Free 
Press, 1959), p. 300, and Stein Rokkan, Citizens, Elec- 
tions, Parties (New York: David McKay Company, 
Inc., 1970), p. 355. 

= IFOP (1966) pp. 64-65; see the account of this 
also in Mendras, op. cit., p. 275-79. 
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Other measures of participation are more 
comparable between urban and rural France. 
The most obvious and important is the level of 
voting turnout. Electoral statistics show that 
turnout in local elections in France varies in- 
versely with the size of the commune. In a 
study based upon three French departments, 
Kesselman showed that voting turnout in rural 
communes averaged eighty-two and one-half 
percent. In communes of more than two thou- 
sand inhabitants, only seventy-six percent of 
the eligible voters had voted. In national 
elections, the same study showed, the rural 
communes were two percent lower than com- 
munes with more than two thousand inhabi- 
tants—-a difference that hardly suggests non- 
participation.*4 

The polls show a much stronger picture of 
rural turnout and a weaker one of urban vot- 
ing. An IFOP survey of 1951 reveals a broader 
pattern of participation on the farm: the ab- 
stention rate among farmers was seventeen per- 
cent; among people in commerce, industry and 
the professions, twenty-two percent; among 
workers twenty-three percent; and among white 
collar workers twenty-five percent.?5 More re- 
cent surveys show a similar result. Peasants 
vote more regularly than all other social 
groups, except for those at the very highest ed- 
ucational level. On the first ballot of the 1962 
national elections, only businessmen (five per- 
cent) and managers (six percent) reported a 
lower abstention rate than peasants (nine per- 
cent). With about the same educational level as 
the peasants, fifteen percent of the workers re- 
ported non-voting, according to this survey. In 
a 1966 IFOP survey, eighty-nine percent of the 
peasants were “normal voters” (seventy-eight 
percent always voting and eleven percent vot- 
ing often).2° In 1969, eighty-one percent in 
towns of less than 20,000 population intended 
to vote, the same percentage as the sample as a 
whole.?6 

This high rural turnout rate is underscored 
by the low voting rate among farmers in the 
United States, where the rate of “turnout varia- 
bility” is forty-six percent for farmers, forty- 
three percent for rural non-farm respondents 
and thirty-nine percent for city-dwellers. In a 
Finnish election, twenty-three percent in a rural 
district did not vote, as opposed to twelve per- 


3 Alain Lancelot, L’Abstentionisme Electorale en 
France (Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
Cahiers #162; Paris: A. Colin, 1968), pp. 195-97. 

= Lancelot, ibid., p. 190. 

*JFOP (1966) p. 83; and François Goguel, Le 
Référendum Octobre et les Elections de Novembre, 
1962 (Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, Ca- 
hiers #142; Paris: 1965), p. 239; Sondages, 3, no. 3 
(1969), p. 33. 
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cent of those polled in an industrial city. Only 
in Norway do surveys show higher voting levels 
among farmers than in the general population.*? 

The high voting level in rural France is par- 
ticularly striking when we recall that French 
elections are held so often. Since 1965, for ex- 
ample, Frenchmen have gone to the polls for 
one local election, one cantonal election, 2 
presidential elections, a referendum and two 
legislative elections—~a total of 11 times in five 
years, remembering the two ballot system used 
in local, presidential and legislative elections. 

A plausible explanation for this high voting 
participation in rural France is sometimes of- 
fered. According to this view, elections in rural 
France are merely occasions on which social 
conformity requires one to vote. As Wylie 
writes of some of Chanzeaux’s citizens; '‘ 
one of the tokens of their respectability is the 
fact that they do vote, even if they have noth- 
ing to vote for.”28 

I do not think this explanation is very per- 
suasive. For rural voters seem to have a rate of 
objective interest in elections that goes far be- 
yond voting. In this respect, a careful study by 
Georges Dupeux shows that participation of 
various kinds in electoral campaigns is higher 
among the residents of rural communities thar 
in the rest of French society.2? When Dupeux 
combined several measures of campaign partic- 
ipation—(1) voting, (2) attendance at cam- 
paign meetings, (3) reading election posters 
and (4) trying to persuade others how to vote 
—he found that peasants and rural residents 
ranked higher than almost any other group— 
and highest of all, if only men are considcred 
Table 2 reproduces Dupeux’s most importan’ 
findings, but excludes the control for sex. 

Thus the high rural voting turnout is proba 
bly not a result of social conformity, since it } 
accompanied by levels of campaign attentio1 
greater than would be compatible with that ir- 
ference, The rural French voter is not apa- 
thetic, even if he is not a partisan. What has to 
be explained, then, is not only the high level c 
participation in rural France, but its combinr- 
tion with an absence of the partisan identifice - 
tions we have come to assume as a necessar / 
corollary (and even as a cause) of political ii - 
volvement. How can the rural Frenchman te 
politically involved if he lacks the integratirs 


77 Campbell, et al., op. cit., p. 406; Pesonen, op. ci. 
p. 276; Valen and Katz, op. cit., p. 158; also see Linz 
op. cit, p. 187. 

3 Wylie, Chanzeaux, p. 275. 

“Citizen Participation in Political Life: Francc,” 
International Social Science Journal, 12, no. 1 (196C), 
pp. 41-42, for a description of the index used and fr. 
45-47 for the data reported here. 
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Table 2. Participation Index by Place of Residence 
and by Occupation! 


Participation Index 


No. High Moderate Low 

Place of Residence 
0-2 ,000 328 25.0 31.0 44.0 
2, 000-20 , 000 267 13.5 41.5 45.0 
20 ,000-100,000 133 15.0 36.0 49.0 
Over 100,000 142 15.0 35.0 50.0 
Occupation, Head 

of Family 
Farmers 9] 24.0 35.0 41.0 
Prof, Executives 59. 27.0 35:5 37.5 
Artisans, Trade 127 20.5 36.0 43.5 
Clerical 162 19.0 41.0 40.0 
Workers 257 15.0 37 48.0 
No Occup. or 

Retired 173 14.5 290 56.5 


1. Source: G. Dupeux, “Citizen Participation in 
Politica! Life: France,” International Social Science 
` Journal, 12, no. 1 (1960), pp. 45-47. 


psychological involvement in the electoral con- 
test afforded by partisan identification? On the 
other hand, how can he be politically unin- 
volved if he participates so fully in both na- 
tional and local electoral contests? Is there 
something in the way we conceptualize political 
involvement that makes these findings appear 
ambiguous when they should not be? 


Ii. The Dynamics of Political Involvement 


This way of posing the problem makes explicit 
what has grown implicitly out of the discussion 
thus far: that since rates of electoral participa- 
tion and levels of partisan identification are less 
than perfectly matched in rural France, the two 
dimensions should be separated analytically, 
even though they seem to be closely related em- 
pirically in research settings like the United 
States. Without bothering too much about no- 
menclature, we may say that political involve- 
ment consists of two major dimensions: a) citi- 
zen involvement, and particularly a belief in, 
and regular exercise of, the vote and; b) parti- 
san involvement, or an approach to the political 
system that uses partisan identification as a 
mental economizing device. Expressing these 
dimensions typologically, we can say that there 
are four theoretical categories of participants: 


Citizen Involvement 


High Low 
High Partisans Outsiders 
Partisan 
Involvement 
Low Nonpartisans Parochials 
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Those who vote regularly, using party as an 
organizing principle, we will call partisans (this 
implies no intensity of involvement); those who 
vote regularly but lack that partisan perspective 
on the political community we will call, for the 
moment, nonpartisans; those citizens who nei- 
ther vote nor have a partisan approach to par- 
ticipation we can call parochials; and those 
who, despite a partisan identification, do not 
vote, we will call outsiders. The total balance 
among these types in any democratic society 
will say a great deal about its political dynam- 
ics, and probably relate closely to the historical 
relationship between the expansion of the suf- 
frage and the extension of the party system. It 
should also differentiate analytically between 
social and demographic groups within the same 
society in terms of the ratio between 
“partisans” and “nonpartisans” within the sta- 
ble voters of each group. Traditional lore about 
the peasantry would lead us to suspect that 
most rural voters in France would be found in 
the bottom right-hand quadrant, among the 
“parochials.” Looking, first, at citizen involve- 
ment, and, second, at partisan involvement, and 
then at the two variables in combination, we 
shall see that this is not the case. 

There are three potential ways of operation- 
alizing what I have called citizen involvement: 
first, by the frequency of actual participation: 
second, by the value placed on the norm of vot- 
ing; and, third, on the citizen’s stated determi- 
nation to vote in a particular election. Since we 
are interested in voters’ orientations, and not 
directly in their behavior, the first measure 
seems less than perfect, and since a voter’s ex- 
pression of the “norm of voting” may be ritual- 
istic, so is the second. The determination to 
exercise the vote may serve as an adequate in- 
dicator of citizen involvement, since it com- 
bines intended behavior with personal convic- 
tion, but is primarily attitudinal. 

In the January, 1967 IFOP survey to be ana- 
lyzed here,*° a sample of close to two thousand 
Frenchmen were asked: 


a. Do you intend to vote on Sunday, March 
Sth, on the first ballot? 

b. (if yes) To what extent are you decided 
you are going to vote; would you say it is 
absolutely certain, that there is a good 
chance you will vote, or that it isn’t cer- 
tain? 


Those who answered positively on the first part 
of the question and then said they were “abso- 
lutely certain” they were going to vote on the 


» Survey No. ER 170, provided by courtesy of the 
Roper Center for Opinion Research. 
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second were scored “high” on citizen involve- 
ment; all those who were less than certain, in- 
cluding those with no intention to vote, were 
scored low. The results, for the sample as a 
whole, and for the five basic classes of com- 
munes, are as follows: 
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This large nonresponse category would bs 
less deterring if we knew that it represented 
only habitual party identifiers disguising their 
affiliations. But it also obviously includes a 
“real” category of casual voters who cannot re- 
member their last voting choice and a certain 


Table 3. Citizen involvement, Based Upon the Certainty of Voting, by Demographic Class of Community 


(FOP, Jan. 1967) 
0-2,000  2,000~-20,000 20,000- Over Paris Total 
pop. pop. 100,000 pop. 100,000 pop. Region ( y i 
(%) (%) (%) o) (%) . 
Certain voters T2 82.6 78.8 78.5 81.2 79.1 
Uncertain and non- 
voters 22.8 17.4 21.2 215 21.5 20.3 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total N. 708 270 241 381 345 1945 


xX?=4.1 with 4 degrees of freedom. 
Not Significant 


As the table shows, voters in communes of 
less than 2000 inhabitants are right near 
the national average in the percentage who are 
“absolutely certain” to vote in the legislative 
elections of March, 1967. Moreover, if we look 
at communities of between two and twenty 
thousand inhabitants, a larger than average per- 
centage declare themselves to be certain voters. 
The statistics for all demographic groups are 
very close to the national average, and there is 
no linear relationship between certainty of vot- 
ing and community size. The interesting ques- 
tion is: “How do these largely invariate relation- 
ships interact with partisan involvement in the 
survey population?” 

The search for an adequate operational mea- 
sure of partisan identification presents problems 
familiar to many researchers outside the United 
States. In countries in which parties have ap- 
peared, disappeared and changed their nomen- 
clature frequently, the ordinary voter may find 
it difficult to articulate to survey researchers his 
“underlying partisan predisposition” even when 
he has one.*+ Many partisan voters seem to 
think in terms of tendance, rather than party, 
and others hesitate to reveal their affiliations. 
This is particularly the case in France and It- 
aly, where those voters most likely to have a 
strong attachment to their party—the Commu- 
nists—may oppose the very regime they live 
under. Rural voters, as well as claiming the sta- 
tus of “independent” more frequently than oth- 
ers, are also most likely to “not remember” 
whom they last voted for. 

“For a discussion of some of these problems, see 


Pierce and Barnes, “Public Opinion and Political Pref- 
erences in France and Italy,” op. cit., pp. 2-3. 


number of non-voters unwilling to admit 
that they did not vote. Almost forty percent of 
the non-respondents on a question about thcir 
probable future vote in a 1965 French survey 
lived in communes of less than 2,000 inhabi- 
tants.°? 

Given this problem, it was decided to use as 
an operational measure of partisanship one that 
did not tie the respondent to a particular party 
and did not require him to declare for whom 
he habitually voted at all, but simply asked (ir 
a survey administered before the election cam- 
paign began) whether or not he had decideu 
for whom he would vote. Surveys administered 
in other countries have shown that voters whc 
make up their minds before the campaign be- 
gins are more likely to be strong partisans than 
either weak partisans or independents. This is 
true in the United States, in Finland and in 
Great Britain.? French studies have shown that 
those whose partisanship we know to be strong 
—the Communist identifiers—habitually make 
a voting choice long before the election.*4 This 
would seem to legitimize the technique of using 


™ Sondages, 28, no. 2 (1966), p. 14. 

3 See, for this point, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard R. 
Berelson and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice, 2nc 
ed. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), p 
55: Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Wil- 
liam N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press, 1954), pp. 128 ff; Campbell, et al, The 
American Voter, op. cit, pp. 78 ff; Pesonen, An Elec- 
tion in Finland, op cit., pp. 82-83; David Butler anc 
Donald Stokes, Political Change in Britain (NY: St 
Martin’s Press, 1970), p. 428. 

“For evidence about Communist identifiers, se 
Sondages, 29 (1967) no. 3, p. 47. In any case, the risl. 
involved in this procedure seems preferable to the risk 
involved in using declared party identification literally, 
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Table 4. Partisan Involyement, Based Upon the Time of Voting Choice, by Demographic Class of Community 


(FOP, Jan. 1967) 
0--2,000 2000- 20,000-- Over Paris 
pop. 20,000 pop. 100,000 pop. 100,000 pop. Region Total 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
Voting choice made 
before campaign 26.8 35.2 36.5 34.1 43.2 33.5 
Voting choice un- 
decided or unclear Noun 64.8 63.5 65.9 56.8 66.5 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total N. 708 270 241 381 345 1945 


X=: 34.9 with 4 degrees of freedom. 
p<.001, 


the variable of the period of voting decision 
(before or during the campaign) as a “stand- 
in” for an adequate direct measure of partisan 
identification. 

Proceeding on this basis, we find, in the same 
January, 1967 survey analyzed above, that 
three-quarters of the voters in French villages 
did not yet know for whom they would vote 
(and this includes some voters who were not 
certain they would vote at all) in the March 
legislative election of that year, compared to 
two-thirds of the voters interviewed in larger 
towns and cities, and fifty-six percent of the 
voters interviewed in the Paris region. Thus, 
while more than forty-percent of the respon- 
dents in Paris had already chosen their candi- 
dates two months before the election, and 
about one-third had done so in most other 
French communities, only one-quarter of those 
interviewed in the villages had made a pre-cam- 
paign choice. 

Two comments seem useful before proceed- 
ing to an examination of the relationship be- 
tween the certainty of voting and the early 
choice of a candidate in urban and rural 
France, First, the traditional—and probably 
correct—interpretation of deferred voting 
choice in America is the voter’s uncertainty 
caused by attitudinal cross-pressures.*> It is 
certainly not in our armory of inherited wis- 
dom to see the French rural voter in this way. 
Second, voters who have not made up their 
minds (and who cannot be written off as ab- 
stainers) have a greater tendency to be influ- 
enced by the election campaign, and might be 
expected to be the target of intensive campaign 
propaganda. But the fact that they are found 
disproportionately dispersed in villages inhibits 
the effectiveness of urban-based campaign ef- 
forts. If they were disproportionately non-regu- 


% See Campbell, et al., The American Voter, op. cit., 
p. 83, for an examination of this problem. 


lar voters, this would reduce the politicians’ 
risks in not seeking to influence their vote. But, 
as we can see in Table 5, by far the largest 
group of respondents in communes of less than 
2,000 inhabitants are citizens who 1) are cer- 
tain they will vote and 2) had not made a vot- 
ing choice at the start of the election campaign. 

In Table 5, the two variables analyzed in Ta- 
bles 3 and 4 have been cross-tabulated in terms 
of the typology of “citizen and partisan involve- 
ment” above. As the table shows, the “nonparti- 
sans” are the modal category in each class of 
commune except Paris, where the proportions 
of partisans and nonpartisans are almost equal. 
In the smallest communes, the percentage of 
“nonpartisans” is greatest and the partisans are 
less than twenty-five percent of the surveyed 
population. There are slightly more “parochi- 
als” in the villages than in the other classes of 
communes, but this group is less than twenty 
percent of the surveyed population in all cases. 
There are, as expected, very few “outsiders,” 
but this may result jointly from the nature of 
the population and the type of operational indi- 
cators we have used. 

The Table verifies what we have suspected 
all along: that there are in France numbers of 
voters involved in the political system as citi- 
zens without, for all that, confronting their 
electoral choices as committed partisans, and 
that there are more of these “nonpartisan” voters 
in rural France than elsewhere. Hence the od- 
dity of a population grouping that produces low 
declarations of political interest (in a partisan 
sense) but consistently high levels of voting 
turnout, 

The most striking comparison between re- 
spondents in the rural communes and the rest 
of the population is not the composition of the 
entire group, but the relationship between par- 
tisans and nonpartisans in the active voting 
population. Among those who are “absolutely 
certain” they are going to vote, the ratio of 
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Table 5. Citizen and Partisan Involvement, Based Upon the Certainty of Voting and the Time of Voting Decision, 
by Demographic Class of Commune 


Involved Voters* 


Uninvolved Voters** 


aed 


Ratio of 


Class of we Paart Total 
Commune N= Partisans Nonpartisans Parochials Outsiders Ko a. (%) 
(%) (%) (%) (%) P 
0-2,000 (708) 23.3 54.0 19.2 3.5 1/2.31 100.0 
2,000~20,000 (270) 34.1 48.5 16.3 5 Oe 1/1.42 100.6 
20,000-100,000 

(241) 31.5 47.3 16.2 5.0 1/1.50 100.0 
100,900- 

& above (381) 31.3 47.2 18.6 2.9 1/1.51 100.0 
Paris region (345) 40.3 40.9 15.9 2.9 1/1.01 100.0 
Total % 30.4 48.7 17.7 3.2 1/1.60 100.0 

(N.) (1945) (591) (948) (345) (61) 


X? = 40.7 with 12 degrees of freedom 
p<.001 


* For relationship between “‘partisans” and “‘nonpartisans”’: 


X? == 32.1 with 4 degrees of freedom 
p<.0l 


** For relationship between “‘parochials” and “outsiders”: 


X2 =4,5 with 4 degrees of freedom 
Not significant 


partisans to nonpartisans is 1/2.3 compared to 
ratios of about 1/1.4 in the rest of the sample. 
In Paris, there are approximately the same 
number of partisans as nonpartisans, while in 
the villages of less than two thousand people 
there are twice as many nonpartisans as parti- 
sans. 

Some hypothetical consequences of this 
higher level of nonpartisanship among the ac- 
tive voters in the villages can be briefly out- 
lined: 


(a) since most of those who will vote make 
their voting decision during the campaign, its 
timing and rhythms are relatively more im- 
portant in the villages than in the cities; 


(b) but since nonpartisan voters in the vil- 
lages are, by definition, dispersed throughout 
the society, they are more difficult to reach 
by national parties using urban-based cam- 
paign organizations; 


(c) as a substitute, these parties may impro- 
vise village campaign organizations by seek- 
ing the support of small-town political lead- 
ers (the so-called “notables”) who will act as 
temporary brokers between the parties and 
the non-partisan voters; 


(d) failing this possibility, the small town 
vote is probably less predictable and more 
volatile than the urban vote, and less suscep- 
tible to influence by campaign strategists op- 
erating out of party organizations. As a re- 
sult, candidates in rural districts may be en- 


couraged to run on non-party labels in na- 
tional political elections. 


This last possible consequence of the dynam- 
ics of involvement in rural France seems partic- 
ularly important because of the character o 
nonpartisanship that appears through tht 
cracks in the survey evidence and is starkly evi- 
dent in the community studies. For the activ: 
rural voter who lacks a party identificatio:. 
seems to be far more than non-partisan. 1: 
many ways he is antipartisan, in the sense the: 
he rejects, not only affiliation to one party cr 
another, but the very notion of the party sy:- 
tem as a legitimate way of structuring the vot: 
and determining national priorities. 

There is much impressionistic evidence ts 
support this assertion. For instance, in his ric? 
case study of the 1968 elections in a rural ci» 
cumscription of the Loir-et-Cher, Georg 
Chaffard quotes one peasant who came to see ¢ 
candidate, and then left quietly, remarking; * 
hope no one saw me come in...I wouldr `: 
want anyone to think I take part in politics.’ = 
Rural Frenchmen are uninterested in a cani- 
date’s attitudes toward the regime; fifty-eigl: 
percent of the rural respondents in a 1965 si- 
vey took this view, as opposed to forty-six p:::- 
cent of the sample as a whole.*? And in a sun ey 
of 1967, forty percent of the residents of ru~::! 
communes and forty-one percent of the pcasa 1%: 


"s Chaffard, Les Orages, op. cit., p. 145. 
"Jean Piret, loc. cit. 
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Table 6. Hostility to Political Leaders, by Level of ‘‘Interest im Politics’’ 
for Urban Workers and Peasants (FOP, 1962) 
Hostility to Political Leaders 
Interest in 
Politics ce Workers Peasants 

Hostile Non-hostile N= Hostile Non-hostile 
High (92) 25 75 100 (54) 14 86 100 
Medium (154) 44 56 100 (84) 52 48 100 
Low (49) 76 24 100 ‘ (50) 74 26 100 


said they regarded their vote for a deputy purely 
as a vote for a local representative and not as a 
vote for or against a national government, com- 
pared to thirty-three percent of the sample as a 
whole.38 

But the term “antipartisan” implies an ac- 
tive hostility to the party system, and this we 
have yet to demonstrate. First, it ought to be 
said that during the Fifth Republic, hostility to 
the party system, and particularly to its leaders, 
has been common in all classes of the popula- 
tion. But, secondly, it is particularly widespread 
among those traditional population groups who 
have been most deeply hurt by the rapid 
changes which have occurred in French society 
since the end of World War Two. According to 
Guy Michelat, those with the greatest hostility 
to the party system are (a) Gaullists, right 
wing voters and chronic abstainers, (b) women 
more than men, (c) those in the lowest and the 
highest income ranges, (d) artisans, shopkeep- 
ers, white collar workers and managers. Farm 
owners are found only about halfway up the 
scale of “antiparliamentarism” that Michelat 
has devised.*® 

What interests us here is the relationship be- 
tween what I have until now called “nonparti- 
sanship” and hostility to the party system, or, 
differently put, the affective attitude towards 
the party system of those voters—-urban and 
rural—who both vote regularly and do not use 
a partisan perspective when they go to the 
polls. Michelat’s scale of “antiparliamentarism” 
contains many items that largely concern the 
party leadership (although others do so only in- 
ferentially) 4° When we look at the relationship 
between “antiparliamentarism” and “interest in 
politics’—-which we already know is closely re- 
lated to partisan involvement—-we can then as- 
sess the degree of hostility to the party system 
of both urban and rural voters whose partisan 
involvement is weak. Table 6 presents these re- 


% Sondages, 29 (1967), no. 3, p. 28. 

*®See Guy Michelat, “Attitudes et comportements 
politiques à l’automne 1962,” in Goguel, op. cit, pp. 
254-264. 

# Ibid., p. 256 for the items composing this scale. 


lationships for urban workers and peasants in- 
terviewed during the election campaign of 
1962.4 

As Table 6 shows, there is found in both 
workers and peasants a strong and inverse rela- 
tionship between “interest in politics” (which 
we have inferred to be in reality a measure of 
partisanship) and hostility to party leaders. In 
other words, both workers and peasants are 
much more hostile to party leaders when their 
declared “interest in politics” is weak. Hostility 
to party leaders decreases rapidly with an in- 
crease in political interest, but this decrease is 
more dramatic among peasants than it is 
among workers. For both groups, but propor- 
tionately more so among peasants, weak parti- 
san involvement is not just an absence of parti- 
sanship, but is related to an active hostility to 
the party system, or antipartisanship. 

These relationships, statistically similar in 
workers and peasants, seem to be politically 
more important in the latter group, and perhaps 
in rural France as a whole. This is so for two 
reasons. First, more peasants than workers, ac- 
cording to Michelat, declare themselves to have 
“no interest in politics” (twenty-six percent as 
opposed to seventeen percent of the workers in 
his sample). Second, as Table 7 shows, sixty-six 
percent of the peasants with “no political 
interest” actually vote, as opposed to only fifty- 
six percent of the workers in the same cate- 
gory. In other words, in terms of our initial ty- 
pological discussion of the problem, peasants 
are more likely to be “nonpartisans” than “pa- 
rochials” and their hostility to the party system 
manifests itself in active voting behavior, which 
is much less likely to be true of the workers in 
the same category. Thus, voter hostility to the 
party system is a more active constraint on the 
campaign behavior of candidates in rural, than 
in urban, districts. 

The political consequences of antipartisan- 
ship are, of course, far more complex than 


“I am grateful to Guy Michelat for graciously pro- 
viding me with the unpublished material presented in 
Tables 6 and 7. 
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Table 7. Voting Intentions of Workers and Peasants by Level of ‘‘Interest in Politics” (in Z) 
Voting Intention 
Inter est in Workers Peasants 
Politics — 
N= Left Right Abstain N= Left Right Abstain 
High (92) 63 29 99 (57) 39 51 9 99 
Medium (154) 40 35 22 97 (84 33 48 19 100 
Low (49) 27 29 43 99 (50) 18 48 32 98 


* The rows in this table do not uniformly total 100% because percentages were calculated only up to two 


decimal points. 


those of simple nonpartisanship would be.*? In 
this context, I want merely to speculate about 
its relevance to local political organization and 
campaign behavior in local elections. For it has 
long been well known that French local 
elections in small towns are seldom bouts be- 
tween party lists, that the French rural mayor 
—the key small town notable—rarely belongs 
to a party, and that party organizations have 
difficulty surviving in the villages as long-term 
propositions.* 

The reasons given for this apolitical nature 
of the rural elite generally take two forms: 
first, that French local government is but a 
pawn in the bureaucratic hierarchy of the pre- 
fectural system, and that party politics has little 
objective reason to survive in the small town; 
and, second, that the peasant is too parochial to 
see political life in partisan terms, and substi- 
tutes the politics of local unanimity for the pol- 
itics of party conflict. The “bureaucratic” ex- 
planation seems to fail in explaining the apoliti- 
cal character of local government in France for 
the simple reason that, in a similar prefectural 
system——that of Italy—the evidence is abun- 
dant that local elections are run along partisan 
lines and that local party organizations flourish 
in most regions.*4 The “parochial” explanation 
seems to fail too, because, as we have seen, the 
French rural resident is an active participant in 
elections and, as we shall see, is also a relatively 
attentive citizen. 

It seems likely, on the other hand, that the 
largely antipartisan character of small town in- 


“This problem will be treated in detail in Sidney 
Tarrow, The Grassroots in Italy and France: A Com- 
parative Study of Elections, Parties and Elites (to be 
published, 1972). 

“For some evidence on this point, see Kesselman, 
op. cit.; French Politics, ed. Martin Harrison (Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1969), p. 182; also see J. 
Gilli, “Les maires dans le département les Alpes-Mari- 
times,” in Revue Française de Science Politique 18, no. 
3 (June, 1968). 

“ On the Italian prefectural system, see Robert Fried, 
The Italian Prefects: A Study in Administrative Politics 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963). 


volvement may act as a constraint upon the po- 
liticization of local government and the growth 
of party organizations in rural France. If twice 
as many active rural voters are antipartisans as 
partisans, the successful candidate, irrespective 
of his own partisan affiliations, cannot risk ap- 
pealing to them with a partisan platform or 
with party organizational support. If he does, 
he may risk having it said of him, “Lui, 1 
fait de la politique.” For there is, in the French 
village, a political culture of antipartisanship 
that no serious candidate for office can ignore. 


I. The Origins of Antipartisanship 


Before examining the sources of this culture 
we ought to face squarely a question which ha: 
been glossed over until now: the difference be 
tween the peasant and the non-peasant popula 
tion in the small towns with respect to bot: 
participation rates and partisan orientation. 
For it is possible that non-peasant rural groups 
have orientations towards the political syster- 
that differ radically from those of the peascntr 
and if this were true, we should have to analyz? 
the two separately. 

As it turns out, even the social class ‘r 
French small towns which has the least in cor’: 
mon sociologically with the peasantry—manuv> 
workers in non-agricultural occupations- 
demonstrates both the high participation rei: 
and the low partisan orientation that is charz<- 
teristic of the small town as a whole. In Table ©, 
based on an IFOP survey of 1956, we can c> 
that the voting record of small town work ::: 
was higher and their “interest in politics” v i: 
lower than that of workers in either lar :c: 
towns or in cities.*° Whatever the sources o- 
the political culture of antipartisanship in <" 
villages, it seems to affect manual workers tc «2 
equal degree as other rural classes. Worker 
vote more regularly and declare themselve:. «o 
have less “interest in politics” than worker. í: 
the rest of France. 


* Sondages, 18 (1956) no. 2, p. 64. 
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Table 8. Interest in Politics and Voting in Elections, 
Working Class Respondents, Demographic 


Class of Commune* (IFOP, 1956) 
Interested in Politics VoteinElections 
Size of — ————————————— — 
Commune A Lot Notat All Always Never 
% % % % 
less than 2000 6 48 80 7 
2-5,000 9 33 75 8 
5-20,000 18 31 68 8 
20-100,000 14 38 73 10 
More than 
100,000 11 39 62 13 


* Intermediate categories excluded and number of 
respondents not provided by the IFOP. 


If we accept that the rural community is a 
coherent social unit, then, what seem to be the 
major sources for the high level of citizen in- 
volvement and the low level of partisan in- 
volvement—or antipartisanship—that we have 
observed there? Both have three major types of 
sources: (a) historical, (b) organizational and 
(c) ecological. 


(a) Historical Origins. No study of political in- 
volvement in France can ignore the funda- 
mental fact that France has had an almost 
unbroken tradition of mass exercise of the 
franchise since 1848, earlier, and with fewer 
inequalities, than that of any other European 
country.*® That a phenomenon has origins does 
not explain its effects, but clearly the long tra- 
dition of widespread suffrage in France—even 
during the relative rigors of the second Na- 
poleonic empire—is the necessary background 
within which we ought to see the high rate of 
rural participation in France. 

But in many European countries, the exten- 
sion of the right to vote was received with less 
enthusiasm in the rural than in the urban areas. 
Icelandic data cited by Rokkan, for example 
show that turnout in villages and other rural 
areas is much lower than turnout in the towns, 
although the gaps tend to narrow with time. If 
the French vote is higher in rural, than in ur- 
ban, France, this is not unrelated to the fact 
that each of the two important regimes which 
governed the country between 1852 and 1940 
—the Second Empire and the Third Republic 
—worked hard to win the vote of the peasants. 

The techniques varied. Louis Bonaparte, ever 
an improviser, depended mainly on rhetoric 
and patronage—-what Marx called, in his won- 


* Rokkan, op. cit., p. 33, 
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derful phrase, “champagne and sausages.”*7 But 
the architects of the Third Republic were con- 
vinced that they would fail unless they could 
somehow turn the peasant from a clerical-mon- 
archist into a republican. The strategy chosen 
was the establishment of a lay primary school 
in every village and its staffing with a shock 
troop of instituteurs—republicans to a man— 
who often doubled in the key role of Secretary 
of the Commune.*® In turn, the parish priest, 
pinnacle of “authority and obscurantism” 
fought to bring out the vote of his parishoners - 
so as to vanquish the “standard bearers of the 
Revolution.”*9 An increase in the use of the 
vote followed accordingly. 

But history tells another story as well. For 
unlike many other European countries, the ex- 
tension of the suffrage did not coincide with the 
creation of a network of party organizations 
into the provinces from the capital. This was 
partly due to the circumstances that most of its 
first twenty-five years were spent under a semi- 
dictatorial regime in which elections were held 
but political associations were banned. In part, 
however, the French tendency to think in terms 
of tendances instead of parties is linked to a 
fundamentally anti-associational legal tradition 
dating back to the Revolution and to the Old 
Regime.®° The politics of the Third Republic, 
when political association was legitimized, still 
show political leaders attempting to organize 
power through the control of the prefectures— 
that is, as State power—rather than through the 
creation of party organizations, or as political 
power.®? Of course, the exemplar of the weak- 
ness of party organization in the provinces was 
the old Radical Party which could succeed in 
organizing the vote through networks of clien- 
tele relationships, and never needed anything 
more stable than Electoral Committees in the 
way of party organizations.°? 


Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bo- 

naparte (New York: International Publishers, 1963), 
. 78. 

Ps For a summary of the campaign for the école 

laique, see W. D. Halls, Society, Schools and Progress 

in France (London: Pergamon Press Ltd., 1967), pp. 

21-22, and pp. 75-88. 

# Herbert Luethy, France Against Herself, 2nd ed., 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1957), p. 34. 

On the legal history of the restraint on association, 
see Arnold M. Rose, “Voluntary Associations in 
France,” in Arnold M. Rose (ed), Theory and Method 
in the Social Sciences (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954), pp. 77-98. 

SI am indebted for this insight to Aristide Zolberg. 
For an example see Georges Dupeux, Aspects de I’ His- 
toire Sociale et Politique du Loir-et-Cher, 1848-1914 
(Paris and the Hague: Mouton & Co., 1962), Part III. 

5 See, for example, Daniel Bardonnet, Evolution de 
la Structure du Parti Radical (Paris: Edition Mont- 
chrestien, 1960), chap. 2. 
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Thus we find in the nineteenth century ori- 
gins of French electoral politics both an en- 
couragement to the exercise of the franchise 
and a number of inhibitions on the creation of 
party organizations. In the nature of things, the 
weight of both the school teacher-priest encour- 
agement to vote and the notable-clientele elec- 
toral organization was more profound in the 
countryside than in the cities. The spread of 
citizen involvement to the countryside did not 
occur simultaneously with the penetration of 
organized patterns of partisan involvement. 

One heritage of the Third Republic’s campaign 
for a schoolhouse in every village is extremely 
important in explaining why rural Frenchmen 
vote in such great numbers: the literacy rate in 
rural France is now over ninety-five percent. 
Rural literacy in Italy, where universal] primary 
education has still to be achieved, is much 
lower.*? This high rate of rural literacy narrows 
considerably the usual gap in newspaper read- 
ership between city and countryside, and in- 
creases the importance of secondary, as op- 
posed to primary, media of communications in 
rural France. As many peasants report regular 
readership of news items as urban groups, and 
more peasants than the members of any other 
social group reported in a survey that they get 
“the greater part of their information on what 
happens in the world through the newspaper, 
rather than the radio, conversations or other 
means.”°* Table 9 reports the percentage of 
various occupational groups in a 1955 survey 
declaring “regular attention” to different types 
of newspaper articles. 

French peasants are relatively well informed 
also, at least on issues relating to agriculture. 
Sixty-seven percent of a national sample of 
peasants in 1964 claimed to have heard of the 
Brussels EEC agreement on farm products, 
Fifty-nine percent of the same survey popula- 
tion were able to correctly name the Minister 
of Agriculture at the time. Surveys of the gen- 
eral population show that fifty to seventy per- 
cent of all Frenchmen are unable to express an 
opinion on any government minister.*5 On the 
other hand, peasants generally have a lower in- 
formation score on issues which do not directly 
concern them.®* Their information levels are 
lowest, as might be expected from the discus- 
sion above, on questions having to do with par- 


SIFOP (1964); on Italy, see Statistiche sul Mezzo- 
giorno a’Italia, 1861-1961, (Rome: 1964), p. 797. 

“See, for this information, Sondages 17 (1955) no. 
3, p. 26, pp. 31-32, and p. 54. 

5 Sondages, 25 (1963) no. 3, p. 54; IFOP (1964), 
p. 58, & p. 66. 

“TFOP (1964), p. 65 and Sondages 25 (1963), no. 
3, p. 80. 
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Table 9. Percentage Reporting “‘Regular Readership” 
of Various Newspaper Topics by Occupation 


Peas- Work- White CA 

ants ers Collar Professionals 
D h % y 
Politics 62 60 61 60 
Local News 58 65 51 44 
Human Interest 22 27 21 16 
Sports 27 56 45 40 
Columnists 38 45 47 48 

Amusements 

& Books 9 11 33 34 


Source: “La Presse, le public et l’opinion,” in 
Sondages, 17 (1955) no. 3, p. 54. (Number of respond- 
ents not reported.) 


tisan alignments and evaluations of party lead- 
ers, When asked, in 1955, if they were satisfica 
or dissatisfied with Mendes-France as Prime 
Minister, forty-four percent of the peasants in 
an IFOP sample declared themselves indifferent 
or did not respond, as compared to thirty-three 
percent of the workers and twenty-two percent 
of white collar workers.°? 

The general literacy of the French peasant, 
his great attention to the press and his relatively 
high information levels seem to be important ir 
helping to explain his high level of citizen in- 
volvement. Thus, he exercises the vote not a: 
a mere tool of the village clientele leader (who 
in any case, has disappeared from the scene a: 
a political figure) but as an informed citizer 
aware, at least, of the issues that concern him., 
For reasons that go back at least to the Seconr. 
Empire, he does not exercise it as a partisan. 


(b) Class and Professional Organization. A sec- 
ond group of variables also help to explain bot: 
the high citizen involvement and the antipart - 
sanship in much of rural France. Political req.- 
resentation can take either a territorial or ? 
functional form, In the former, existing te- 
ritorial entities become the natural focus <í 
representation and their internal cleavages a:< 
suppressed or diffused. In the latter, usual \ 
linked with urbanization and social differenti: 
tion, the internal cleavages of a territorial uri. 
form the basis for political representation ar.. 
competition.®®> In the rural sectors of soru: 
countries such as Italy, class cleavages resultin - 
from the incomplete agrarian revolution in ti: 
nineteenth century join territorial cleavages z- 
the bases for political competition. Hence claz, 
and party based upon class, become a legit- 


= Sondages 17 (1955), no. 1, p. 39. 
s Rokkan, op. cit, p. 89, 
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mate symbol around which to organize com- 
peting local groups. 

But in France, rural party organization 
seems to suffer from the very totality of the 
success of the French Revolution in creating a 
national class of smallholding peasants as the 
backbone of the rural economy. For the rural 
community—ever susceptible to appeals based 
upon the so-called “unity of the rural world”—is 
even less susceptible to party appeals based 
upon class models when the majority of the 
local farmers are landholding small peasants 
with the same legal status. It is only in the Mas- 
sif Central and parts of the South of France, 
where sharecropping was once widespread and 
where vast differentials could be found in the 
amount of land each peasant farmed, that a ru- 
ral politics of class could appear and flourish. 
In most other areas of France, in order for a 
party to prosper, it needed to build its appeal on 
non-class symbols, to stress local, territorial is- 
sues rather than class issues, and purposefully 
fail to build party organizations. Hence the class 
structure emerging from the French Revolution 
and the legal reforms which followed it seem to 
be a definite brake upon the growth of party 
politics in rural France. 

Not so for professional organizations. These 
syndicates, cooperatives and educative societies 
have not only improved the peasant’s economic 
condition, but have enabled his class to survive 
despite the apparent obsolescence of the small 
peasant property as a commercial operation. 
Gordon Wright has outlined the role of the 
State in the encouragement of agricultural asso- 
ciation, even during the Third Republic when 
industrial unions were banned and political as- 
sociations were discouraged. By 1914, member- 
ship in agricultural syndicates was enormous—~ 
500,000 according to a conservative estimate 
and 1,600,000 according to an enthusiastic 
foreigner.5? 

Most writers have minimized the political 
importance of agrarian organizations in 
France, and have stressed that their major role 
was the economic one of providing cheap 
seeds, fertilizer and technical information. 
These organizations have also been dominated 
nationally by the interests of their larger and 
more powerful members in the Paris Basin, at 
the cost of their small peasant members in the 


South and West.®° But since the FNSEA (Na- 


tional Federation of Syndicates of Agricultural 
Operators), like its predecessors, does provide 
bread-and-butter benefits for its members, it is 


® See Gordon Wright, op. cit., p. 19 and p. 213, n.17; 
also see Fauvet and Mendyras, op. cit., pp. 232-37. 

@ Wright, op. cit. p. 21 and p. 104, and Fauvet and 
Mendras, op. cit., pp. 231-52. 
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likely to have the same impact upon electoral 
involvement as associational membership ev- 
erywhere—to increase the tendency to vote and 
the informedness of the voter. As Linz con- 
cludes in his analysis of the politics of farmers 
in West Germany, “... the high degree of orga- 
nization of farmers in pressure groups and 
functional organizations may account for the 
higher electoral turnout.”6 

This certainly seems to be the case in 
France, where over 700,000 peasants adhere to 
the FNSEA. In the 1964 IFOP survey, forty- 
eight percent of the peasants interviewed re- 
ported membership in agricultural syndicates 
and ten percent more were members of other 
professional groups. In the 1966 survey, in a 
question that probably overstates membership 
(“Are you satisfied or not very satisfied with 
the action of your syndicate?”) only one-third 
reported that they were not members of any 
syndical organization. In the same survey, 
twenty-five percent reported themselves mem- 
bers of a cooperative, and eighteen percent said 
they were members of a veteran’s association.® 

These figures are strikingly high, no matter 
from what angle we view them. Compared et- 
ther to traditional folklore about French rural 
individualism, to the organization of other 
French occupational groups or to farmers in 
other countries, they lead to the same conclu- 
sion: French peasants are exceptionally well 
organized, Not only syndical groups, but also 
technical and mutual aid associations are active 
in the French countryside. Henri Mendras has 
written of the “social inventiveness” of the 
peasant in adapting technical change to an 
agrarian society through such groups as the 
C.E.T.A. (Committees for Agricultural Tech- 
nical Studies) and the C.U.M.A. (Cooperatives 
for the Joint Use of Agricultural Machines). In 
the past, agricultural improvement committees 
were animated by local notables or technicians, 
but “these new institutions, so different from 
their predecessors, are animated by young 
farmers and not by local notables or function- 
arjes,”63 

It is interesting that syndical membership is 
highest among farmers engaged in the polycul- 
ture typical of traditional French agriculture. 
This does not mean that the mass of these 
farmers are backward, for, except in the rich 
plains of the North, polyculture has an eco- 
nomic rationale—hedging against sudden vari- 
ations in the market price of any one product by 
producing several. Since these peasants are 

© Linz, op. cit., p. 790. 

= IFOP (1964), p. 27 and IFOP (1966), p. 64. 


*IFOP (1966), p. 65; Mendras, op. cit., p. 270 and 
Wright, op. cit., pp. 149-150. 
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more actively engaged in diverse economic re- 
lations than others, they need professional in- 
formation more than the specialized farmer. If 
this is true, it may provide a partial explanation 
for the high level of syndicalism in rural 
France as a whole. For in a country in which 
sixty percent of the peasants are engaged in poly- 
culture of one sort or another, a high level of 
associational life is an obvious corollary.%4 
Organized peasants are better informed polit- 
ically than others. The 1964 IFOP survey 
shows that fifty-three percent of syndicated 
peasants were moderately or well informed on 
a variety of issues, compared to only thirty-six 
percent of non-organized peasants. Discussion 
of agricultural problems such as the Brussels 
Agreements was twice as high—with thirty per- 
cent--among the syndicated as among those 
with no organizational ties—sixteen percent of 
whom had discussed them. Syndicated peasants 
also attend more meetings than others; fifty-one 
percent of the organized peasants in the 1964 
IFOP sample said that they attend meetings for 
farmers at least sometimes; twenty-three per- 
cent of the unorganized gave the same answer.*®5 
Finally, a background in syndical or cooper- 
ative activity appears to be an important sup- 
port in town council and in mayoral recruit- 
ment, and this appears to be true in smaller, 
just as in larger, communes. In fact, the relative 
unimportance of political parties in recruitment 
to local political roles in small French com- 
munes leaves the syndicates and cooperatives as 
the most important associational sources of re- 
cruitment. This results not only from the net- 
work of acquaintanceships that leaders of these 
associations build up, but also from their rela- 
tively high economic status, their dynamism 
and their technical modernity. Every technical 
change, writes Henri Mendras, “takes on a po- 
litical significance, involving itself in the game 
of village rivalries.” Since associational leaders 
are often in the forefront of technical change in 
agriculture, they also find themselves in line for 
municipal or provincial political positions too, 
This has emerged dramatically in the ascen- 
dence of a new rural political elite since the 
nineteen-fifties, mainly drawn from progressive 
young farmers. Socialized through various 
Catholic Action affiliates, their first instinct was 
to reject the political process and to get agricul- 
tural modernization mainly through technical 
means. But it soon appeared that without the 
cooperation of the rural political elite, the in- 
frastructure necessary for change could not be 


“ IFOP (1966), p. 44. 
“IFOP (1964), p. 64; Sondages 25 (1963), no. 2, 
p. 68; IFOP (1964), p. 60 and p. 68. 
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constructed. Where this help was not forthcom- 
ing, there was no alternative but to agitate po- 
litically through syndical groups and eventually 
to run for office.*% 

Thus, while the class structure of rural 
France militates against the organization of 
local political conflict along partisan lines and 
encourages territorial forms of representation, 
the great professional organization of French 
peasants improves rural political information 
levels, reinforces social integration in the village, 
and encourages electoral participation and run- 
ning for office. But these forms of association 
themselves reinforce the tendency for territorial 
forms of representation, since their members 
organize, not against other groups in the same 
community, but against middlemen and distrib- 
utors outside the village. Paradoxically, per- 
haps, the rich associational tradition of the 
French peasant is a corollary of antipartisan 
ship. 


(c) The Ecological Origins. A third, and fina’, 
class of variables also add to our understaadin + 
of both citizen involvement and antipartisanshi 3 
in rural France. By the term “ecological,” ° 
simply mean the social logistics of village lifc: 
the impact of the size, structure and interrel:. 
tions of the French village upon the politic.y 
involvement of its residents. While sparse ; 
populated rural areas appear to have a low ~ 
voting rate than cities, small but physically c -> 

hesive villages seem to have a higher turno- 
rate because of a) the social visibility of t.: 
individual behavior, b) the personal character > 

local government and c) the high ratio of fc: 

mal political role holders to the population. . :* 
Rokkan writes; 


. . . We have reason to expect a higher level <: 
active participation in the rural areas than in ° 
cities simply because the smaller units of Ic: 
government will allow a higher proportion of {2° 
mal political roles than the larger units.67 


In France, rural turnout is high in part >> 
cause the average commune is small, comp:- < 
and has a high ratio of formal political :c': 
holders to voters. France has only 221 inh::.,’. 
tants per square mile, compared to 571 in V'iz. 
Germany and 783 in Belgium. They live i 
38,000 communes, more than the rest of ii 
Common Market and Britain combined,*8 ]\”.: : 
of these communes are not made up of wi tiv 
scattered farms but of village agglomerate: s 


= Uwv Į,’ 


“Wright, op. cit, pp. 148-72; Mendras, op. cif, - 
153--160; Wylie, et al, op. cit, p. 234 and Mori, :». 
cit., p. 66. 

“ Rokkan, op. cit., p. 376. 

e Ehrmann, Politics in France, pp. 21-27. 
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with all the social pressures and pleasures that 
this implies. It is mainly in the underpopulated 
Southwest that the rural population is physi- 
cally dispersed in the countryside.*® 

Participation is also encouraged because of 
widespread local office-holding. The 1966 sur- 
vey shows that in twenty-one percent of the 
peasant families interviewed, the husband was 
or had been a member of the municipal council. 
This astonishingly high figure compares to 
roughly 1.8 percent of the population as a 
whole. Considering that the 35,000 French 
communes with less than 2,000 inhabitants 
have an average population of four hundred 
and fifty, and that each commune has at least 
nine municipal councillors, it is little wonder 
that one-fifth of the sample had local elective 
experience, or that such a rate of participation 
could not be matched in urban France. Mayors 
interviewed in small towns in southern France 
often maintained that one of the criteria in the 
selection of a candidate for their list was that 
he have a large family to turn out and vote for 
him. This conveys at once the personal flavor 
of the campaign and the statistical factor that 
the political ecology of the village encourages a 
large turnout, particularly in local elections. 

But the very factors that increase citizen in- 
volvement also encourage antipartisanship. In a 
small village dominated by the corporate inter- 
ests of a single social class—the small-holding 
peasantry—-open partisanship threatens the 
community not only with political conflict but 
with personal strife. Where there is no underly- 
ing class division in a territorial unit, personal 
conflicts are expressed as the petty brouilles 
and histoires of village life and not automati- 
cally translated into party conflict, except in a 
sporadic and idiosyncratic way that everyone in 
the village understands to be conflicts of per- 
sonality and not of party. 

The attempt to systematize and concentrate 
personal animosities into village-type party con- 
flict can threaten the harmony of family rela- 
tions, the pleasure of social occasions and the 
informal work cooperation and sharing of tools 
that are crucial to the economic survival of 
each family. The small size of the French rural 
commune and its physical concentration make 
this threat ever more real. As Georges Dupeux 
explains it: 

The refusal of the peasants to recognize the in- 
terest that they have in politics is doubtless the 
consequence of their refusal to assume a partisan 
affiliation. And that can be explained by the socio- 


= Lancelot, op. cit., p. 200. , 
3 IFOP (1966), pp. 64-5; also see Ehrmann, op. cit., 
pp. 81-93. 
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logical conditions where they live, To assume a 
partisan affiliation can, in the small communities, 
lead to a rupture of social relations with numerous 
neighbors with whom one must coexist from day 
to day, and can provoke a nearly intolerable isola- 
tion.” 


As with the historical and the class and profes- 
sional influences on political involvement, the 
political ecology of the village seems to contrib- 
ute to both the high citizen involvement and 
the low partisan involvement of rural France. 


Concluding Remarks 


The line of argument in this article seems 
easy to sum up. I first tried to deal with some 
puzzling inconsistencies in the survey evidence 
on French political involvement (and with in- 
consistencies between the survey evidence and 
the community studies) by reconceptualizing 
political involvement into two aspects: (a) citi- 
zen involvement and (b) partisan involvement. 
I then showed that, unlike the United States 
and perhaps some other countries, the two as- 
pects of involvement are in far less than perfect 
fit in France, and that the modal form of voter 
involvement in rural France is a combination 
of high citizen involvement and low partisan in- 
volvement. That the average voter in rural 
France is not simply “nonpartisan” but actively 
“antipartisan” was indicated by some impres- 
sions gleaned from the community studies and 
demonstrated by some survey findings. 

The electoral consequences of the dominance 
of village antipartisanship were then suggested 
to be a greater volatility of the rural vote and a 
tendency of candidates for office to shy away 
from partisan affiliations. The origins of anti- 
partisanship were sought in the historical back- 
ground of modern French politics, in the class 
and professional structure of the village and in 
what I choose to call its political ecology. It 
was suggested, in conclusion, that high citizen 
involvement and antipartisanship are not only 
coincidental in the French village but derive 
from the very same factors. 

The primordial fact that universal manhood 
suffrage appeared in France long before an or- 
ganized party system may be peculiarly French, 
but it should alert us to a fundamental prob- 
lem. We tend to conceptualize the expansion of 
mass participation in terms of a unilinear 
model of the “mobilization of the periphery” a 
concept which we perceive upon examination 
to be built on the assumption that parties are 
ageregative institutions expressing the conflicts 
and coalitions of the social system. But not all 
elements in the peripheries of their societies 


2 Written communication to the author. 
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have been mobilized in a partisan way, because 
party conflict cannot be perceived as legitimate 
by local communities lacking the social bases 
of party conflict. Such communities, I have 
tried to show, have a virtual culture of an- 
tipartisanship, and are widespread in rural 
France, We ought to inquire also how wide- 
spread they are in the rural and urban sectors 
of other modern societies. 

This perspective can be enlightening also be- 
cause of what it suggests about the nature of 
party organizations. Are they genuine aggrega- 
tive institutions in a dynamic sense with respect 
to all the population groups of a given society, 
or only with respect to the social groups which 
originally gave rise to them: elements of an in- 
surgent bourgeoisie, a defensive landed upper 
class or an industrial proletariat, each trans- 
forming its dominant values into the aggrega- 
tive ideologies of, respectively, classical liberal, 
conservative and social democratic labor par- 
ties? 

These doubts about the usefulness of looking 
at political parties as instruments of aggrega- 
tion suggest a complementary perspective: that 
parties are agencies of penetration bringing an 
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essentially urban model of representation to 
bear in peripheral communities to which they 
may be foreign. Hence the party either trans- 
forms its appeal in the rural setting, seeks the 
mediation of rural office holders or associa- 
tional leaders, or leaves the rural periphery un- 
organized and subject to violent electoral shifts 
during and between election campaigns. 

The age of the mass party may be ending in 
Western Europe. But in parts of France it may 
never have struck organizational roots, and in 
others—once deeply politicized, so the histori- 
ans tell us—a de-politicizing process must have 
occurred, But since political involvement may 
be great, and even intense, without the inter- 
vention of partisan involvement, the phenome- 
non of antipartisanship in rural France inter- 
sects dramatically in the 1970s with antiparti- 
sanship from another source: I refer here tc 
the revulsion from traditional partisan alle. 
giances of key sectors of the urban population, 
particularily young workers and students. 
Whether these two antipartisanships will brin;; 
about, in the post~Gaullist age, the obsolescenc = 
of the mass party so long sought by de Gaullc, 
is difficult to predict. 


Trends in Popular Support for the Wars 


in Korea and Vietnam’ 


JOHN E. MUELLER 
University of Rochester 


During the last twenty years the United 
States has found itself involved in two lengthy 
wars on the fringes of Asia. Because of their 
militarily limited and politically complex nature, 
these wars are often seen to have put a peculiar 
strain on the American public: Compared to 
World War II, the enemy is less obviously 
“evil,” progress in battle is more difficult to 
measure and comprehend, the American en- 
trance into the war is less easily rationalized, 
and the end of the war is more likely to prove 
puzzling and unsatisfying. At the same time 
popular support influences the conduct of the 
conflict, since attitudes toward the war at home 
may be reflected in tactics on the battlefield. 

Using poll data, this study will attempt to as- 
sess trends in support by the American public 
for the two wars and to compare the wars with 
each other and with earlier wars on this dimen- 
sion.? 

A number of hypotheses can be generated 
about what shape trends in support for a war 
should take. A most plausible proposition, at 
least for the wars in Korea and Vietnam, might 
suggest a continually declining level of support. 
As the war drags on, perhaps, more and more 
Americans become disillusioned with the war 
and their support changes to opposition. 

An alternative hypothesis would suggest in- 
creasing support for the war. The public, horri- 
fied at the start by the thought of war, soon be- 
comes propagandized by the government into 
supporting its war policy. Furthermore, as costs 
and casualties mount, opposition to the war be- 
comes more difficult since such a position 
seems callously to write off the sacrifices of the 
combat dead. Thus the war might gain a cer- 
tain “popularity” in order to justify these sacri- 
fices.: 

1 This investigation is part of a project supported by 
the National Science Foundation. Helpful comments 
were contributed by Peter Ordeshook. 

The Survey Research Center data used in this re- 
port were made available by the Inter-University Con- 
sortium for Political Research, Unless otherwise indi- 
cated all otber data are taken from materials supplied 
by the Roper Public Opinion Research Center, Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts. 

3? This is a possible interpretation of William Glad- 
stone’s observation that all English wars gained popu- 
lar approval within eighteen months of their commence- 


ment. See Kenneth N. Waltz, “Electoral Punishment 
and Foreign Policy Crises,” in James N. Rosenau (ed.), 


A third hypothesis is that no general trends 
in war support are likely. Rather the excitable 
American public swings capriciously from sup- 
port to opposition and back again depending on 
the events of the hour. Thus, a military setback 
will send much of the public into opposition 
while good news from the battlefield or negoti- 
ating table causes support to blossom.‘ 

As the results of this study will show, none of 
these three hypotheses is entirely adequate. 


I, Measuring War Support: 
the “Mistake” Question 


For the purposes of this analysis, it was nec- 
essary to find a poll question that tapped a sort 
of generalized support for the war and that was 
asked repeatedly in both wars. Only one ques- 
tion fit these requirements really well: Gallup’s 
query during the Korean War, “Do you think the 
United States made a mistake in going into the 
war in Korea, or not?” and his Vietnamese War 
version: “In view of the developments since we 
entered the fighting in Vietnam, do you think 
the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to fight 
in Vietnam?” 

There were several variations on this theme, 
especially during the Korean War. Sometimes 
the question was put in positive form: “Did we 
do the right thing?” rather than “did we make a 
mistake?” Sometimes added phrases helped to 
boost the percentage expressing support while 
at other times a variant seemed to lower sup- 
port. Rather than obfuscating the patterns of 
support, these question variants, used with care, 
can help to broaden the trend analysis. 

Whatever the variation, however, the ques- 
tion always asks for the respondent’s general 
opinion on the wisdom of the war venture itself 
and thus it seems to be a sound measure of 
general support for the war. At the same time it 
says little about policy preferences at any given 
moment: Should the war be escalated or de-es- 
calated? Nor does it give much indication of 


Domestic Sources of Foreign Policy (New York: Free 
Press, 1967), p. 272. 

* Such fluctuations have been stressed by Gabriel Al- 
mond, The American People and Foreign Policy (New 
York: Praeger, 1950). Clausewitz once observed that 
“Public opinion is won through great victories.” Nathan 
Leites and Charles Wolf, Jr., Rebellion and Authority 
(Chicago: Markham, 1970), pp. 15-16, 
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how the respondent feels the incumbent Presi- 
dent is handling the war at the moment. For 
various reasons, questions like these are far less 
satisfactory than the “mistake” question for the 
purpose of this study. They receive separate ex- 
amination in Section Vil. 


II. Elements of Support for the Korean War 


The responses for the support question and 
its variants for the Korean War period are 
given in rather elaborate form in Table 1.5 The 
basic question asked by Gallup (American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion—AIPO) is given in 
Column A. Included with it is the Survey Re- 
search Center (SRC) question asked in 1950 
and 1952, “Do you think we did the right thing 
in getting into the fighting in Korea last sum- 
mer (two years ago) or should we have stayed 
out?” The positive-negative “right thing”— 
“mistake” comparison seems to make little dif- 
ference, as can be seen in a comparison of re- 
sponses to polls conducted at approximately the 
same time. The Minnesota Poll asked a support 
question quite similar to the AIPO-SRC version 
and, despite the limited sampling area, gener- 
ated similar responses (as displayed in column 
D). 

In the first years of the war, the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) included an 
additional element in its formulation of the 
question: The respondent was asked if he felt 
the United States was right to send troops “to 
stop the Communist invasion of South Korea” 
(see Column B). Clearly, the added reference 
to the “Communist invasion” was an important 
cue to the respondents, for the NORC question 
generally found a 15 to 20 percentage point in- 
crease in “support” over that indicated by the 
AIPO-SRC version and a noticeable drop in the 
percentage without opinion. 

The words “Communist invasion” seem to 
have sounded more of a clarion call than did 
the words “defend South Korea.” When the 
AIPO question was first asked, it included these 
latter words (the items with the b superscript in 


‘The data in Table 1 came from the following sur- 
veys. In column A: AIPO 460, 469, 471, 473, 474; SRC 
8-101; AIPO 476, 478, 487; SRC 1952 Election Study; 
AIPO 506, 507, 510. In Column B: NORC 287, 288, 
295, 298, 300, 302, 307, 312, 314, 315, 320, 327, 348. In 
Column C: NORC 332, 333, 334, 339, 341, 347, 349, 
365, 393, In Column D: Minn. 89, 92, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
104, 111, 116, poll in Polls, Spring 1966, p. 76. For other 
analyses of some of these data, see William A. Scott and 
Stephen B. Withey, The United States and the United 
Nations (New York: Manhattan, 1958), pp. 77-81; Joel 
T. Campbell and Leila S. Cain, “Public Opinion and the 
Outbreak of War,” 9 Journal of Conflict Resolution 
318-29 (September 1965); Waltz, op. cit.; and Hazel 
Erskine, “The Polis: Is War a Mistake?” 34 Public 
Opinion Quarterly 134-50 (Spring 1970). 
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Column A) but with no apparent impact on war 
support—compare especially the Column A en- 
tries for December 1950 and February 1951. 
This can also be seen in the responses to a ques- 
tion asked in Minnesota early in the war and 
documented in Table 2. 4 desire to defend the 
Koreans was not a major motivating force in 
opinion on the war, despite the leading tone of 
the question. 

These data suggest somewhat conflicting ob- 
servations. On the one hand, support for the 
war was clearly tied to the anti-Communist 
spirit in America at the time. To generate a sort 
of war fever, one merely had to toss the words, 
“Communist invasion” into the discussion. Or 
the other hand, the antagonism toward Com. 
munism was not entirely built into the response 
to the war, because Americans had to be re 
minded of it before their anti-Communism wa’ 
fully activated. To an extent these notions con- 
form at the international level to the surve? 
findings of Samuel Stouffer from the domesti: 
level: While Americans were devotedly and i- 
liberally anti-Communist in the early 1950:, 
there was in no sense a national anxiety ove; 
the issue.° There was concern, but not hysteri... 

Another formulation of the question wis 
asked by NORC in the last years of the w: 
(and into the postwar period, a concern of Se... 
tion X). In the NORC reformulation, the me 2- 
tion of the Communists was eliminated, as w. 
as the reference in the AIPO-SRC version ts; 
the idea that the United States or “we” sor <- 
how “made a mistake” or “did wrong.” The : ~- 
spondent was simply asked if he thought ‘-: 
war “worth fighting.” This elegantly bland fo - 
mulation (Column C) seems to have lowe::-. 
“support” for the war substantially below t.. 
tapped by the other queries. 

These findings suggest another manipula >: 
element in measured war support: a loyalty ù 
governmental policy, a reluctance to admit i++. 
“we” might have erred. Again, however, this ~.- 
ement produces more response impact whe: `. 
is explicitly included in the stimulus. It is crz: 
that support for the war comes not simply f <: 
those who find war a congenial way of soli: . 
problems, but also from those who suppc'i 
because, right or wrong, it is “ours.” I> 
theme, an important one, is developec. 
greater length in Section VII. 

In summary, these considerations suggesi i~ tt 
it is clearly nonsense to designate the amis. u 
of “support” for the war by a single nur 1277. 
The question, “How many people suppor. + 1¢ 


eee Come A 


8 Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conforimit:, ad 
Civil Liberties (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, £15}, 
ch. 3. 


Table 1. Support and Opposition in the Korean War 


: “Do you think the United States made a mistake in going into the war in Korea, or not?” (AIPO) 

: “Do you think the United States was right or wrong in sending American troops to stop the Communist 
invasion of South Korea ?” (NORC) 

: “As things stand now, do you feel that the war in Korea has been (was) worth fighting, or not?” (NORC) 

: “Looking back over the Korean War since it started last June (in June last year, last year, two years ago, in 
June of 1950) would you say now that you feel the United States (we) did the right thing in sending American 
forces to Korea?” (Minn.) 


Ja wp 


For each question the numbers represent, in order, the percentages in support of the war (Pro), 
in opposition (Con), and with no opinion (DK). 


A B C D 
Pro Con DK Pro Con DK Pro Con DK Pro Con DK 


July 1950 75° 21 4 
August 1950 666 19 15 
Inchon 
September 1950 81 I3 6 
China enters 
December 1950 39 49 12 55 36 9 474 42 H 
February 1951 Al 49 10 57 32 AT 
March 1951 43 44 13 60 30 10 464 38 16 
MacArthur recalled 
April 1951 45 37 18 63 27 10 
May 1951 59 30 11 
Early June 1951 42 41 17 394 46 15 
Mid June 1951 39 43 18 
- Peace talks begin 
July 1951 464 43 il 
Early August 1951 47 42 1l . 
Late August 1951 60 30 10 
September 1951 52 35 13 
Early December 1951 54 36 9 45 39 16 
Early January 1952 54 34 9 
March 1952 37 50 13 50 40 10 
June 1952 55 38 7 41 43 16 
September 1952 39 41 20 
Early October 1952 36 46 18 
Late October 1952 37 42 20 31 56 12 
Eisenhower elected 
November 1952 34 58 8 48 38 14 
Ike visit to Korea 
January 1953 50 36 14 39 53 9 
April 1953 36 55 9 
Late April 1953 52 36 12 
Late June 1953 32 58 9 
Talks resume, truce signed 
August 1953 27 62 ii 
` Prisoner repatriation 
September 1953 64° 28 8 
November 1953 38 50 1I 
November 1954 39 51 10 
September 1956 46 41 13 
March 1965 67! 16 17 





a “Do you approve or disapprove of the decision to send American troops to stop the Communist invasion 
of South Korea?’ (NORC) 

b “In view of the developments since we entered the fighting in Korea, do you think the United States made a 
mistake in deciding to defend Korea (South Korea), or not?” (AIPO) 

o “Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Korea last summer (two years ago) or 
should we have stayed out?” (SRC) 

ad‘. that you feel it was the right thing or the wrong thing to send American .. . ” (Minn.) 

e “As you look back on the Korean war, do you think the United States did the right thing in sending troops to 
stop the Communist invasion, or should we have stayed out of it entirely ?” (NORC) 

f “Do you think the United States did or did not do the right thing by entering the Korean War in 1950?” 
(Minn.) 
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war?” has no simple answer. For popular “sup- 
port” for the Korean War was noticeably raised 
whenever the respondent to oppose the war was 
required a) to admit the United States had 
made a mistake, or b) to oppose the halting of 
the Communists, Both a desire to support the 
country and its leadership, and a penchant for 
anti-Communism seem to have been important 
in determining support for the war. At any 
given point in time, support should be consid- 
ered a chord, rather than a note. 


IN. Trends in Support for the Korean War 


The support percentages for the questions in 
Columns A, B, and C of Table 1 are plotted in 
Figure 1. As can be seen, the chords progress 
in parallel fifths, making for consistently pat- 
terned, if inelegant, harmony. 

Support for President Truman’s reaction to 
the North Korean invasion was overwhelm- 
ingly favorable at the beginning of the war. In 
early July Gallup found 77 percent approving 
his “decision to send U.S. military aid to South 
Korea” despite the fact that 43 percent in the 
same poll felt this action would “lead to an- 
other world war.’ Support remained high 
through the summer and into the fall of 1950 
as the North Korean thrust was stopped at Pu- 
san and reversed at Inchon. This high level of 
support was maintained probably because the 
public was convinced the war would be a short 
one. In July, only 14 percent expected the war 
to last more than a year.® 

It was the entry of China into the war that 
apparently altered such perceptions and, with 
them, the basic support for the war. As the 
Chinese swarmed across the Yalu River, blunt- 
ing and then turning the Allied “home by 
Christmas” offensive, the war took on a new 
and far more painful appearance.® By the time 
the “mistake” questions were again posed in the 
last days of 1950, support for the war had 
dropped some 25 percentage points. 

More striking than the drop in support 
caused by the Chinese entry is the near-absence 
of further decline for the remaining two-and-a- 
half years of war. From early 1951 until the 
end of the war in summer, 1953, basic support 


T AIPO 458. See also Elmo Roper, You and Your 
Leaders (New York: Morrow, 1957), pp. 144-45 and 
the Minnesota data in Table 2. 

? AIPO release, July 29, 1950. 

*Most Americans, however, were probably not sur- 
prised by the Chinese entry into the war. In September 
1950, Gallup asked, “The 38th parallel is the border be- 
tween North and South Korea. Do you think Russia 
and Communist China will enter the fighting in Korea 
if the U.S. and her allies continue the fight north of this 
line?” Fully 64 percent replied affirmatively; 22 percent 
negatively. (AIPO 461.) 
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Table 2. Reactions to Truman’s Korean Decision 


— 


On the whole do you approve or disapprove of Presi- 
dent Truman’s action in sending American military 
forces to help the people of South Korea? Why? 
(Minn. 84, August 1950, N=965) 


Approve 75% Disapprove 19% DK7% 


Reasons given for approval 


Must stop Russia, the Reds, only thing to do, 
have to sooner or later 
Serving our own interests, keep them from 
coming over here 17 
Help oppressed people, they needed help 10 
Bound to help because of UN ties, UN ac- 
tion, etc. 7 
Approve, but other nations should help too 2 
We should have fought the Reds even sooner 1 
Other reasons 8 
Don’t know why, no reason given 3 


Reasons given for disapproval 
Not our business, let them fight their own 


battles 31% 
Other nations should help too 13 
We weren’t prepared, not ready, notequipped 12 
Don’t like war, don’t want war 5 
Other reasons 34 
Don’t know why not, no reason given 6 


for the war, seen not only in the A and B fig- 
ures, but also in those from Minnesota in Col- 
umn D of Table 1, remained largely constant. 
This despite the continually mounting casual- 
ties and despite a number of important events: 
the recall of General MacArthur; the begin- 
ning, breaking off, and then intermittent re- 
starting of peace talks; the launching of offen- 
sives and counter-offensives; the 1952 cam- 
paign and election. 

Thus, although there seems to have been an 
important shift of opinion on the war after one 
major event, events thereafter had comparatively 
little impact on support for the Korean War. 
The Chinese intervention seemed to shake from 
the support ranks the tenuous and those who fel: 
they could support only a short war. The war 
was then left with a relatively hard core of sup: 
port that remained generally constant for tho 
duration, despite changes of fortune and climb - 
ing casualty figures. Notions about the shiftin:; 
moods of the American public do not seem t 
fit these findings at all well.1° 

This is not to say, however, that events afte: 
the Chinese entry had no impact whatever o` 
war support, merely that changes were smal. 


* See also William R. Caspary, “The ‘Mood Theory : 
A Study of Public Opinion and Foreign Policy,” (4 
American Political Science Review (June 1970), 534- 
547. But see also the discussion in Section VII below 
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Figure 1. Support for the Korean War. (Letters refer to questions in Cols. A, B & C of Table 1.) 


Support for the war rose somewhat and opposi- 
tion declined in the A, B, and D figures in the 
first half of 1951 after the initial depression 
over the Chinese entry began to wear off and as 
the Chinese drive was itself blunted. By June, 
this marginal increase of enthusiasm showed 
signs of waning when the opening of peace 
talks, viewed by some with cautious optimism,” 
seems to have caused a rise of support (but a 
much smaller decline in opposition), evident in 
the A and D figures. And the election of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in 1952, together with his 
post-election trip to Korea may have generated 
some temporary enthusiasm, judging from the 
behavior of the data in the A, C, and D col- 
umns.7* 


In July 1951 Gallup found 38 percent expecting the 
peace talks to be successful while 42 percent expected 
the fighting to start up again (AIPO 477). 

t2 After the election and before the Korean trip, Gal- 
lup found the public held the view, by a 48 to 39 per- 
cent margin, that the trip “would bring and earlier end 
to the war.” (AIPO 508). In January, 1953, the public 


IV. Trends in Support for the Vietnamese War 


Survey trend data on war support are less 
rich in the Vietnamese War period than in the 
Korean War period, despite the increased popu- 
larity of polling in the decade separating the 
wars. Gallup was still there and asking the right 
questions for present purposes, but NORC had 
gone into more specialized polling, and the new 
Harris polling organization never really asked 
over any length of time an appropriate war 
support question.?* 

Table 3 displays the results of the relevant 


was about evenly divided on whether Eisenhower would 
“find some way to end the Korean War within, say, the 
next year.” (AIPO 511). See also Roper, op. cit., p. 
260. 

48 From time to time between 1966 and 1968 the Har- 
ris Poll reported a “war support index.” Although it 
was not always clear from the news releases, however, 
the questions on which this index was based varied 
somewhat from time to time and usually tapped policy 
preferences (discussed in Section VII) rather than the 
sort of general war support elicited in the Gallup ques- 
tion. 
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Table 3. Support and Opposition in the Vietnamese War 

A: “In view of the developments since we entered the fighting in Vietnam, do you think the U.S. made a 
mistake sending troops to fight in Vietnam?” (AIPO) 

B: “Some people think we should not have become involved with our military forces in Southeast Asia, while 
others think we should have. What is your opinion?” (AJPO) 

C: “Do you think we did the right thing in getting into the fighting in Vietnam or should we have stayed 
out?” In 1964 and 1966 asked only of those who said they had been paying attention to what was going on 
in Vietnam (80% of the sample in 1964, 93% in 1966). (SRC) 


For each question the numbers represent, in order, the percentages in support of the war (Pro), 
in opposition (Con), and with no opinion (DK). 


A B C 


Pro Con DK Pro Con DK Pro Con DK 
November 1964 47 30 23 
January 1965 50 28 22 
May 1965 52 26 22 
August 1965 61 24 15 
November 1965 64 21 15 
March 1966 59 25 16 
May 1966 49 36 15 
Bombing of oil dumps 
September 1966 48 35 17 
November 1966 5i 3i 18 47 31 3 
Early February 1967 52 32 16 
May 1967 50 aT 13 
July 1967 48 41 11 
October 1967 44 46 10 
Bunker, Westmoreland visit 
December 1967 46 45 9 
Tet offensive 
Early February 1968 42 46 12 
March 1968 41 49 10 
April 1968 40 48 12 
GOP Convention 
August 1968 35 53 12 
Democratic Convention 
Early October 1968 37 54 9 30 52 iY 
Nixon elected 
February 1969 39 52 9 
September 1969 32 58 10 
January 1970 33 57 10 
March 1970 32 58 10 
April 1970 34 51 15 
May 1970 36 56 8 





questions from the Vietnamese period. The 
hree questions listed are all quite similar in ba- 
ic format to the AIPO-SRC questions from the 
.orean period listed in Column A of Table 1: 
\li ask whether “we” or “the U.S.” did the 
ight thing; none added anything about stop- 
ing Communism. The AIPO question in Col- 
n B of Table 3 is separated out only because 
ere is room. The SRC question in Column C, 
wever, must be kept separate because it usu- 
ly was asked only of those respondents who 
rid they had been paying attention to what 
vas going on in Vietnam. The support scores 


from Columns A and B are comtii-¢ am 
plotted in Figure 2.14 

Unlike the Korean War, the wari: ““isinar | 
had no clearcut beginning. From the 21: advo07 ~t 
of American public opinion Vietnar only b72- 
came really significant in 1965 when i. became 
in considerable measure an Americer .peration 
with the massive influx of U.S. troc v; and w.th 
the beginning of sustained bombinz iy Aumcti- 
can planes. Before that, American: > ere sivik- 


“The Gallup data come from Gal: Doitto:. Di- 
dex, Nos, 6, 52, 56, 59, and 61, 
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Figure 2. Support for the Vietnam War. 


ingly ignorant of the war: In spring, 1964, Gal- 
lup determined that 63 percent of the public 
was giving little or no attention to develop- 
ments in South Vietnam; in June, SRC found 
fully 25 percent of its respondents willing to 
admit they had heard nothing about the fight- 
ing in Vietnam;* and, as noted in Table 3, 
SRC in its 1964 election study, after months of 
campaign debate over the war, escalation, and 
the incidents in the Bay of Tonkin, found that 
20 percent still were paying no attention to 
what was going on in Vietnam. 

Judging from the data in Table 3 and from 
the plot in Figure 2, support for the war in Vi- 
etnam rose very considerably as American 
troops joined the fighting during the last half of 
1965. There seems therefore to have been at 
the time a fairly considerable “rally-round-the- 
flag” effect (a phenomenon of interest also in 
Section VII). At the same time, the percentage 
with no opinion dropped, suggesting that as the 
war began to gather more popular attention, 
people were led to form an opinion on it, rather 


13 ATPO release May 27, 1964. 
138 A. T. Steele, The American People and China (New 
York: McGraw-Hill 1966), p. 294. 


than subjected to confusion and doubt through 
cross-pressures or value conflicts. It is also no- 
table that, as the Vietnam war debate broad- 
ened over the next years, the “no opinion” 
percentage tended to decline somewhat further. 

General approval for the war remained at its 
high level into 1966. Comparable support in 
Korea is found only in the early months of the 
conflict. By mid-1966, however, support had 
dropped to levels more familiar from the Ko- 
rean case, though still on the high side. The 
Buddhist crisis and the frustrating South Viet- 
namese political instability of the time—-Ameri- 
cans advocated summary withdrawal by a 
54~28 margin if the internal fighting increased?’ 
—undoubtedly affected this change. In addi- 
tion, the increasing disaffection of prominent 
American politicians and intellectuals, voiced 
in the Fulbright hearings of February and 
March, 1966, probably helped to make dissen: 
respectable. d 

Also important was the fact that, as in Kor 
at the end of 1950, the war was increasing’ 
expected to become a long, bloody affair, p 


“ 


one that American troops could bring 4,’ 


” „/ r 
1! Gallup Opinion Index, No. 12, May 1966,77 
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hasty end. The percentage expecting a long war 
rose from 54 to 72 between the end of 1965 
and mid-1966.18 At the same time, U.S. casual- 
fies soon attained an order of magnitude com- 
parable to Korea: Some 4,000 Americans had 
been killed in Vietnam by September 1966 and 
another 1,000 had died by the end of the year. 

In the years after the middle of 1966, support 
for the war suffered a slow and somewhat am- 
biguous decline, while opposition grew at a 
slightly faster rate. Support dropped by 1969 to 
levels as low as any attained in Korea. And at 
the end of the year support for the first time 
finally reached levels clearly lower than those 
found in the earlier war. By that time, however, 
the war had been going on for more than a 
year longer than the Korean conflict, and 
American losses in Vietnam had well surpassed 
those suffered in Korea—casualties passed 
Korean War totals in early 1968 and combat 
deaths did so a year later. 

As in the Korean case, events do not seem to 
have set up major perturbations in these trends. 
It is particularly notable how little the support 
for the war changed between the fall of 1967 
and the spring of 1968, despite a series of pre- 
sumably momentous events: the Tet offensive, 
the replacement of General Westmoreland, 
President Johnson’s decision not to run again 
and his partial bombing halt, the opening of 
preliminary peace talks, miscellaneous offen- 
sives in the South, and the emergence of ex- 
plicit challenges to the Johnson policy by prom- 
inent Democratic presidential candidates. Of 
course, the support question was not asked fre- 
quently enough to permit sorting out the vari- 
ous effects of each of these incidents, but the 
combined impact of all of them seems limited 
at most.79 

It seems, then, that public support for and 
opposition to the war in Vietnam hardened 
somewhat as in Korea, to the point where 


33 Farris Poll, Newsweek, July 10, 1967, p. 22. 

It is tantalizing to suggest that perhaps an event 
that did noticeably decrease support for the war was 
the 1968 Republican convention, for a new low sup- 
port score for the war was registered in August 1968 
after the Republican convention but before the Demo- 
cratic one. Perhaps the televised display of that re- 
spectable, conservative body denouncing the war, albeit 
in highly unspecific terms, served to convert to war op- 
position some conservatives who had been utterly un- 
affected by the anti-war agitation from the left. It 
should be acknowledged, however, that the trend was 
downward throughout the spring, and possibly this 
depth of support would have been reached by August 
anyway. In a report on some unpublished research 
based on a series of daily polls conducted during the 
last half of 1968, Richard Maisel notes that “public re- 
sponse to the Republican convention was greater than 
to the Democratic convention particularly for non-col- 
ree ae 33 Public Opinion Quarterly 456 (Fall 
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events were less likely to make much of an im- 
pression. This is not to say that Americans be- 
came unaware of events in the war: The num- 
ber believing the allies were “losing ground” in 
Vietnam rose 15 percentage points after the Tet 
offensive in 1968, and those who believed that 
the war would be over in less than two years 
dropped 13 percentage points.?° But support or 
opposition as a matter of general policy seems 
to have changed only gradually. 


V. A Comparison of the Wars: The Beginning 


It is somewhat surprising that the wars in 
Korea and Vietnam generated about the same 
amount of support at the beginning—where the 
“beginning” of the Vietnam War is taken to be 
mid-1965. The Korean War, it would szem, 
was begun under far more dramatic circum- 
stances with a rather clearcut Communist at- 
tack and an American decision made within a 
few days to come to the aid of the attacked un- 
der United Nations auspices. In Vietnam the 
greatly increased American involvement in 
1965 was accomplished over several months 
and in piecemeal fashion, with the administra- 
tion consciously trying to downplay its signifi- 
cance. 

The comparability of war support at this 
point suggests that the principal motivating ele 
ment in the public response to the Korean deci: 
sion was similar to that in Vietnam—a desire to 
support the country’s leadership in time ci 
trouble, the “rally—-round—the—flag” phenome- 
non. This reinforces the observation in Sectio: 
II above that helping the besieged South Korr - 
ans was not a major factor. 

It also suggests that as long as the Presidei.: 
has the power to commit troops, proposals tb 
suggest wars would be avoided if the public (o 
Congress) were required to vote on their des ~- 
ability are naive. After the commitment, the: 
is a strong tendency to support the leadersh’ <. 
Even votes taken before the commitment = 
made are likely to be heavily influenced by i7: 
position of the leadership.”* 


VI. A Comparison of the Wars: 
Trends in Support 


As seen in Sections III and IV, suppor: *. 
both wars declined from initial high levels. 3 
transitions were similar in the sense ‘le: 


2 Gallup report, New York Times, March 10, 1963, 
4 


Ps See also the discussion in Section VII. One 12°¢ it 
speculate that the impact of the Pearl Harbor attac!:*. ^s 
not as vital to public attitudes toward World War ï: as 
might be supposed. President Roosevelt might have been 
able to carry much of the public with him had be -j n- 
ply led the country directly into war without bensi.: 9: 
this dramatic stimulus. Popular attitudes toward ` Vo:Id 
War H are discussed briefly in Section XI. 
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Table 4. Regression Results: War Support as a Function of the Logarithm of American Casualties 








Percent support 


Korea 
Mean 51.4 
Standard Deviation 12.1 
Intercept 114.46 
Independent variables 
Logie casualties — 14.89 
(2.38) 
NORC dummy 15.49 
(2.10) 
` Standard error of estimate 5,21 
.83 


on 


Dependent variable 


Percent opposed 


Vietnam Korea Vietnam 
44.2 36.2 43.4 
9.5 9.4 11.6 
121.68 — 16.12 — 52.05 
— 15.76 12.02 19.43 
(1.15) (2.60) (1.39) 
—9,45 
(2.30) 
3.00 5.68 3.65 
.90 .67 91 


The regression equations are displayed vertically. The number of items in the Korean case is 25: all items in 
. Columns A and B of Table 1 except for that of September 1953 (which was taken after the war had ended). The 
‘ number of items in the Vietnam case is 22: all items in Columns A and B of Table 3 after mid-1965 (which is 
when the war is taken to have begun for the American public). The NORC dummy variable in the Korean case 
takes on a value of 1 if the ifem in question comes from Column B of Table 1 and is zero otherwise, It reflects 
therefore the general added boost given to measured war support by the wording of that question. The figures 
in parentheses are the standard errors for the respective regression coefficients. To be regarded statistically 
significant a regression coefficient should be, conventionally, at least twice its standard error. All equations are 


significant (F test) at well beyond the .01 level. 


events, particularly in later stages of the wars, 
seem to have had relatively little impact on the 
overall trend. But the pace of the transitions 
differed considerably: Support for the Korean 
War dropped precipitously after the Chinese en- 
tered the war, while support for Vietnam de- 
clined much more gradually. 

But of course the wars also differed in the 
pace at which American casualties were suf- 
fered. As noted, Korea became an intense war 
in a few months while casualties in Vietnam 
mounted much more slowly. Support for the 
wars thus appears to be related to these casu- 
alty patterns, except that in the later stages of 
the wars the decline of support slowed despite 
continuously mounting casualties. 

These observations can be formalized by 
viewing popular support as a function of the 
logarithm of the total number of American cas- 
ualties that had been suffered at the time of the 
poll. As can be seen in Table 4, the regression 
equations so generated are strikingly similar for 
the two wars: In each war, support is projected 
to have started at much the same level and then 
every time American casualties increased by a 
factor of 10 (i.e. from 100 to 1,000 or from 
10,000 to 100,000) support for the war dropped 
by about 15 percentage points. Results are not 
so neat when the dependent variable is the per- 
centage opposing the war, but the patterns re- 
main largely similar: Opposition to Vietnam is 


taken to have begun at a somewhat lower level 
than in Korea and then to have increased at a 
somewhat faster rate. Part of this difference is 
due to the generally lower frequencies of “no 
Opinion” responses during the Vietnamese pe- 
riod.?? 

When one takes support or opposition for 
the wars in Korea or Vietnam and correlates 
either of them with 1) the casualties suffered at 
the time the poll was conducted or 2) the dura- 
tion of the war at the time of the poll (the piots 
in Figures 1 and 2), one gets at least a reason- 
ably good fit; indeed, this would be the case if 
one correlated support or opposition with any 
variable that increased (or decreased) continu- 
ally during the wars. But in all cases, correlat- 
ing the logarithm of the number of casualties 
suffered at the time of the poll gives the best fit 
—the difference is especially noticeable in the 
Korean case. Furthermore, and most impor- 
tant, because of the differing patterns under 
which casualties were suffered in the two wars, 
the equations relating support or opposition to 
the logarithm of the casualties are much more 

* The similarities between the equations for the wars 
increase when one removes the NORC cases and the 
NORC dummy variable from the Korean consideration, 
thus comparing only questions almost identical for the 
two wars. The Korean equations then generate inter- 
cepts of 117.44 and —22.74 and regression coefficients 
of —15.51 and 13.40 for the approval and disapproval 
scores, respectively, 
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similar for the two wars than are the equations 
generated when the logarithm of the casualties 
is replaced as the independent variable by the 
simple casualty figures or by the duration fig- 
ures. ‘The plots in Figures 1 and 2, relating sup- 
port to duration, do not look greatly similar; if 
the percentage support were plotted against the 
logarithm of casualties, however, the lines 
would be highly similar for the two wars. 

What this suggests, then, is that Americans, 
in the aggregate, reacted in similar ways to the 
two wars. While they did weary of the wars, 
they generally seem to have become hardened 
to the wars’ costs: They are sensitive to rela- 
tively small losses in the early stages, but only 
to large losses in later stages. Another way of 
looking at the trends is to see subgroups of the 
population dropping off sequentially from the 
war's support as casualties mount, In the early 
Stages the support of those with considerable 
misgivings is easily alienated; in later stages the 
only advocates left are the relatively hardened 
supporters whose conversion to opposition 
proves to be more difficult. 


VIL Other Possible Measures of War Support 


Thus far this analysis has rested on an exam- 
ination of the response to one sort of poll ques- 
tion about the wars, On this measure levels of 
support seem quite similar for the two wars, 
But it might be argued that these measures are 
insufficiently sensitive to intensity. Perhaps, of 
those who classify the war a “mistake,” more 
are intense about their opposition in Vietnam 
than in Korea. These and other differences 
might appear if one were to look at other sorts 
of poll queries, 

Unfortunately, while many other questions 
were posed by the polling agencies during the 
Korean and Vietnamese wars, none was asked 
with anything approaching the constancy and 
persistency of the “mistake” questions. There- 
fore when one tries to use these questions to 
compare wars, or even to analyse trends within 
a single war, one can draw only very limited 
conclusions, Both the conclusions and the diffi- 
culties will be discussed, belabored perhaps, in 
this section. 

Two sorts of questions seem worth special 
examination in this respect: those that ask 
about policy preferences (Should the war be es- 
calated or deescalated?), and those that ask the 
respondent how he feels the war is being han- 
lled by the administration. 

1. Questions about policy options.23 The im- 
vortance of question wording has already been 


“7 Questions about policy options by no means probe 
he same responses as the “mistake” questions. It is 
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Table 5. Responses to Two Questions on the Chinese 
Entry into the Korean War 


AIPO 468 Early December 1950: If the Chinese Com- 
munists continue to send hundreds of thousands of 
troops into Korea, far outnumbering our forces there, 
what do you think we should do? 


28% Withdraw 

27 Use atomic bomb 

25 Intensify against Red China 
4 — Strategic retreat 
2 Negotiate 
1 Miscellaneous 

12 No opinion 
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AIPO 469 Early January 1951: Now that Communist 
China has entered the fighting in Korea with forces 
far outnumbering the United Nations troops there, 
which one of these courses would you, yourself, prefer 
that we follow— 
66% A. Pull our troops out of Korea as fast as 
possible 
25 B. Keep our troops there to fight these 
larger forces 
9 No opinion 
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noted in Section II which contained a discus- 
sion of the responses to various forms of the 
“mistake” question during the Korean War. 
The wording of questions about policy options 
also varied during both wars, but with a caprice 
that all but frustrates careful analysis. In fact, 
the only really firm conclusion one can reach is 
that question wording usually helps to deter- 
mine in a major way the response generated. 
Consider, for example, the responses to the 
questions in Table 5, posed by Gallup about a 
month apart during the Korean War. To begir 
with, the questions are framed in such a ten- 
dentious manner that the only safe inference 
is that the Gallup organization itself favorec 
U.S. withdrawal from Korea at the end o: 
1950.24 Beyond this, the change from an open- 
ended format to a strict two-way choice be. 
tween withdrawal and American slaughter al 
ters radically the proportion who are presumer. 
to favor withdrawal—probably because i! 


entirely possible, for example, to find the war a mistake 
but still prefer escalation as a strategy, or to favcr 
withdrawal as a present strategy while finding the wrr 
not to have been a mistake. See Philip E, Converse ard 
Howard Schuman, “ ‘Silent Majorities’ and the Vic.- 
nam War,” Scientific American, June 1970, pp. 17-2). 
4 Nevertheless, the questions are taken to have mea: 
ing for some analysts. See “Public Opinion and tbc 
Korean War,” Gallup Opinion Index No. 3, Augus. 
1965, p. 26; S. M, Lipset, “The President, the Polls, a: < 
Vietnam,” Trans-action, Sept./Oct. 1966, p. 24. 
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forces would-be escalators to choose between 
what are for them second-best alternatives. Of 
course the problems of question wording need 
not be this gross, It seems likely that the Amer- 
ican public will respond in quite different ways 
to these three comparatively similar options: 
“withdraw immediately,” “withdraw as fast as 
possible,” and “begin to withdraw.” Therefore 
if one wants to demonstrate the popularity or 
unpopularity of withdrawal, escalation, or any 
other policy or strategy, considerable power is 
in the hands of the author of the question. 

This is not to say that all questions are capa- 
ble of extensive manipulation. Where opinion is 
intense and commitment is strong on an issue, 
wording changes are unlikely to make much 
difference. Ia a 1941 study, for example, it was 
found that even the most loaded questions 
about Hitler could not alter American opinion 
about him one way or the other; on other sub- 
jects, however, attitude was found to be highly 
sensitive even to minor wording changes.2* The 
very sensitivity of opinion to changes in the 
wording of the stimulus question therefore can 
be taken as an index of uncertainty and indeci- 
sion of public opinion on issues of war policy 
and strategy. 

Some of the problems of question wording 
are minimized for present purposes if the same 
question was asked repeatedly in both wars: At 
least the biases and peculiarities of any given 
question would remain constant, as was the case 
with the “mistake” question. There is another 
problem, however. Questions about war policy 
are usually much more related than the “mis- 
take” question to current happenings and policy 
changes in the war because events can sub- 
stantially change their meaning to a given re- 
spondent. Those who favor escalation, for ex- 
ample, will support the present strategy when 
the war is being escalated, but will oppose it 
when the war is not being escalated. 

Most important in this connection is the large 


* The problems of varying question wording are also 
discussed for the Vietnamese case in Converse and 
Schuman, op. cit., and in Milton J. Rosenberg, Sidney 
Verba and Philip E. Converse, Vietnam and the Silent 
Majority (New York: Harper and Row, 1970), ch. 2, 

* See Hadley Cantril and associates, Gauging Public 
Opinion (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944), pp. 45-46 and passim. It is worth noting that 
even party identification is quite susceptible to wording 
change. In the early 1950s, NORC asked its party 
identification question this way: “In politics today do 
you consider yourself a Democrat, or a Republican, 
or do you favor some other party?” Gallup used this 
question: “In politics, as of today, do you consider 
yourself a Democrat, Republican, or Independent?” 
The Gallup query rather uniformly garnered an eight 
percentage point higher estimate of “Independent” 
voters. Therefore proclamations about the percentage 


of the population belonging to various partisan groups . 


should not be taken as entirely definitive. 
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number of citizens who are inclined to support 
the country’s leadership no matter what it does. 
If the administration is using force, these peo- 
ple will respond like hawks; if it is seeking peace, 
they respond like doves. In the responses to the 
“mistake” question, therefore, these people are 
likely to wind up in the support column, al- 
though, as noted in Section II, the acquiesence of 
many of them sometimes can only be activated 
when the question specifically identifies the war 
with U.S. or “our” policy (Column A compared 
to Column C in Table 1).27 

Demographically, these administration sup- 
porters for the two wars tend to be found dis- 
proportionately among the affluent, the better 
educated, and—contrary to the usual wisdom 
—-the young. When the attitudes of people with 
these characteristics are assessed on issues of 
war policy, they are usually found to be at least 
somewhat more favorable to whatever happens 
to be the presidential policy than are the poor, 
the ill-educated, and the old. They are particu- 
larly likely to reject proposals for immediate 
withdrawal or for major escalation, such as the 
use of nuclear weapons in the Vietnamese War 
or the invasion of China during the Korean 
War. The attitude of these people probably 
stems in large part from their closer identifica- 
tion with the country and its leadership and 
from a susceptibility to social and political in- 
fluences. But they are also more likely to 
know at any given point what the Presidential 
policy is, while the poor, the ill-educated, and 
the old are more likely to respond randomly to 
the survey stimulus as well as to select the “no 
opinion” response more frequently.?® 

The existence of the leadership-supporting 
group means that the administration, particu- 


7 See also the discussion of the “mainstream” model 
in William A. Gamson and Andre Modigliani, “Knowl- 
edge and Foreign Policy Opinions: Some Models for 
Consideration,” 30 Public Opinion Quarterly 187-99 
(Summer 1966). 

2 For a more extensive analysis of the relationships 
discussed in this paragraph, see John E. Mueller, 
War, Presidents and Public Opinion (New York: Wiley, 
forthcoming). On the Vietnamese case, see also Con- 
verse and Schuman, op. cit., Rosenberg, ef al., op. cit, 
ch. 3, and Erskine, op. cit. 

A technical note is in order in this connection. 
Samples drawn by Gallup in the Vietnamese War period 
are more representative of the lower classes than those 
drawn during the Korean period. Major changes in 
sampling procedure seem to have been made in the 
polling for the 1952 election. Since upper status people 

ave tended to support the wars more than lower status 
ones, the data in this paper may overestimate the 
popularity of the Korean War in comparison to the 
conflict in Vietnam. The bias, however, is likely to be 
a very small one. See Norval D. Glenn, “Problems of 
Comparability in Trend Studies with Opinion Poll 
Data,” 34 Public Opinion Quarterly 82-91 (Spring 
1970), Converse and Schuman, op. cit., and Rosen- 
berg, ef al., op. cit., ch. 2. 
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larly in the short run, has more flexibility in 
war policy than might at first appear—a propo- 
sition rarely noted by journalists or politicians 
but often by public opinion analysts.2° The 
group tends to reject proposals for escalation 
and de-escalation in the abstract since they im- 
ply an alteration of “our” present course, but 
once the President has adopted the new policy 
many in the group will follow his lead. 

Thus one finds major shifts in public opinion 
on questions of policy after policy changes. Ta- 
ble 6 illustrates this finding with an example 
from the Vietnamese period. The Harris poll 
reports that support for bombing the Hanoi- 
Haiphong area increased substantially after the 
bombing of military targets there was begun in 
1966. Lest one conclude that administration- 
supporters are simply latent hawks, Table 7 il- 
lustrates a dovish shift after the partial bomb- 
ing halt of 1968. Question H was asked after 
the bombing halt but before the North Viet- 
namese had responded by agreeing to prelimi- 
nary talks. As can be seen, the shift in opinion 
is striking if the response is compared to the 
pre-halt response generated by question G, 
which is worded in a manner rather favorable 
to a bombing halt; and the shift is spectacular 
if any of the other early questions are used as 
the base of comparison. 

After all these caveats and excursions, it 
Should be clear that little of a firm nature can 
be said about how the wars compare on popu- 
lar views on issues of policy and strategy. Nev- 
ertheless, opinion is not infinitely manipulable 
and a few rough regularities do seem to appear. 

In general, it seems that the conclusions 
reached in Section VI about the similarity of 
support for the wars in Korea and Vietnam still 
hold when these other questions are examined. 
Most of the time, some 20 or 30 percent of the 
American public usually has supported a with- 
drawal from each of the wars, depending, of 
course, very much on circumstances and ques- 
tion wording. By 1969 or 1970, however, when 
a sort of withdrawal from Vietnam had become 
official policy, support for this option increased 
greatly. Sentiment for escalation is more difficult 
to assess, as the discussion of the bombing issue 
in Vietnam already suggests. Nevertheless, it 
would be difficult to make a case that the wars 
differed greatly on this slippery dimension,*° 


™See Lipset, op. cit, Waltz, op. cit, and Sidney 
Verba, Richard A. Brody, Edwin B. Parker, Norman 
H. Nie, Nelson W. Polsby, Paul Ekman, and Gordon 
S. Black, “Public Opinion and the War in Vietnam,” 
56 American Political Science Review 317-33 (June 
1967). 

” For data from Korea, see Scott and Withey, op. cit., 
pp. 81 ff. Examples from Vietnam can be seen in items 
in the following reports of the Gallup Opinion Index: 
2, 10, 13, 29; and in Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
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Table 6. Responses to Questions about the Bombing 
of Hanoi and Haiphong, 1965-66 


% of those with opinion 


Favor Oppose 
bombing bombing 


Do you think the adminis- 
tration is more right or 
more wrong in not bomb- 
ing Hanoi or Haiphong? 


September 1965 30 70 

February 1966 A2 58 

May 1966 50 50 
Bombing begun 








Do you think the adminis- 
tration is more right or 
wrong in bombing Hanoi 
and Haiphong? 


July 1966 85 15 


amans m 


Source: Harris Poll, Los Angeles Times, June 13, 
1966, July 11, 1966. 


There does seem to be one area of escalation 
in which public opinion differs between tbe 
wars. The American public apparently may 
have been more willing to recommend the uss 
of atomic weapons in the Korean War than in 
Vietnam. This readiness may be taken to indi- 
cate a greater frustration in the earlier war, but 
it probably better reflects a certain casualness 
toward the weapons in the early years of the 
atomic age, a casualness which diminished with 
the acquisition of the hydrogen bomb in enor- 
mous stockpiles and with the development of 
the missile. 

2. Questions about war leadership. Besides 
the “mistake” question, one poll query posed 
repeatedly during the two wars might be ex- 
pected in some degree to reflect support for the 
wars. This was the “presidential popularity” 
question: Do you approve or disapprove the 
way (the incumbent) is handling his job as Pres- 
ident?” 

If the responses to this question are taken to 
be stimulated in large measure by attitudes to- 
ward the war, one would conclude that, if any- 
thing, the war in Korea was somewhat more 
unpopular than the one in Vietnam. The popu- 
larity ratings of Presidents Truman and John- 
son were in clear and rather steady decline dur- 
ing the terms in which the wars occurred, but 
President Truman managed to descend to a 


Miller, Jerrold G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Con 
tinuity and Change in American Politics: Parties anc 
Issues in the 1968 Election,” 63 American Political Sci- 
ence Review 1086 (December 1969). 
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Table 7. Responses to Questions about the Halting of Bombing, 1967-68 
Favor Oppose No 
bombing bombing opinion 
A. Should the bombing of North Vietnam be halted “‘to see if the Com- 
munists will come to the negotiating table?” 
September 1967 48 37 15 
B. Same as A. October 1967 53 29 18 
C. “Continue to bomb selected targets in North Vietnam as at present 
and keep military pressures on until we get word from North Viet- 
nam that they will reduce their military efforts and agree to talk 
about a solution to the war. Do you favor or oppose this plan ?” 
October 1967 55 35 10 
D. “Some people say that a halt in bombing will improve our chances in 
Vietnam for meaningful peace talks. Others say that our chances are 
better if the bombing is continued. With which group are you more 
inclined to agree ?” October 1967 63 26 11 
E. Same as A. December 1967 63 24 13 
Tet offensive 
F. Same as D. February 1968 70 16 11 
G. “The North Vietnamese have said that if we agree to stop the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, they will agree to peace negotiations. How do 
you feel—should we stop the bombing or not?” 
March 1968 51 40 9 
Partial bombing halt 
H. “Do you approve or disapprove of President Johnson’s decision to 
stop the bombing of North Vietnam?” April 1968 26 64 10 
North Vietnarnese agree to preliminary peace talks -~---— 
I. “Do you approve or disapprove of the President’s decision to halt 
bombings of North Vietnam to get the Communists to start peace 
negotiations ?” April 1968 24 57 19 


Sources: A, B, E: Washington Post, December 23, 1967, full text of question not given; C: Gallup Opinion 
Index, No. 29; D, F: Ibid., No. 33; G: Ibid. No. 34; H: Ibid., No. 35; 1: Washington Post, April 8, 
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popularity rating a full 10 percentage points 
lower than that attained by President Johnson. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the wars 
can be connected to presidential popularity in 
any simple way. Indeed, one study finds the 
Korean War had a substantial negative inde- 
pendent impact on President Truman’s popu- 
larity, while Vietnam had no independent im- 
pact on President Johnson’s popularity at all af- 
ter other effects, including a general overall 
downward trend in popularity, had been taken 
into account.’ 

A related potential indicator of war support 
might be the question posed repeatedly during 
the Vietnamese war by the Gallup and Harris 
organizations; “Do you approve or disapprove 
of the way President Johnson is handling the 
situation in Vietnam?” The responses to this 


* John E. Mueller, “Presidential Popularity from Tru- 
man to Johnson,” 64 American Political Science Re- 
view 18-34 (March 1970). 


question closely parallel those generated by the 
presidential popularity question. This may sug- 
gest that the question does not adequately dis- 
criminate war support from presidential popu- 
larity: It may be that the “approve... 
President” part of the question activates most 
of the response, not the “handling... Vietnam” 
part. This impression is strengthened by some 
data from the Korean War. During that period 
NORC repeatedly asked their respondents 
whether they approved or disapproved “of the 
way the officials in Washington are handling 
our foreign affairs’—a large part of which 
presumably included the war in Korea. The re- 
sponses fell into a pattern that closely paral- 
leled the trend on the “mistake” question—a 
substantial decline of approval after the Chi- 
nese entry into the war and then something of a 
leveling off—not the continual decline of the 
Truman popularity trend line. Thus questions 
asking about the President and the war in the 
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same breath may stimulate reactions to the 
President more than to the war. 


VIM. The Similarity of Support for the Wars: 
An Explanation 


In summary, then, popular support for the 
wars in Korea and Vietnam appears highly sim- 
ilar. As noted in Section V, both began with 
about the same amount of support as judged by 
responses to the “mistake” question. It was seen 
in Section VI that this support declined as a 
logarithmic function of American casualties, a 
function that was remarkably similar for both 
wars. While support for the war in Vietnam 
finally dropped below those levels found during 
Korea, it did so only after the war had gone on 
considerably longer and only after American 
casualties had far surpassed those of the earlier 
war. Furthermore, as found in Section VH, the 
conclusion that public response to the wars was 
quite similar is not weakened when other sorts 
of poll questions are examined. 

This similarity of support might seem sur- 
prising, for grand proclamations about the ex- 
treme unpopularity of the war in Vietnam are 
common. James Reston once called it “the 
most unpopular American war of this century”; 
a study group for the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence has de- 
clared that it “commands less popular support 
than any previous American international 
war”; and journalist David Wise has disclosed 
that in the Vietnam War, the nation entered 
“the most unpopular war in its history.”°? The 
poll evidence suggests that Vietnam has at least 
one rival for these unhappy distinctions.*° 


2 New York Times, June 21, 1968; ibid., June 
6, 1969, p. 23; “The Twilight of a President,” New York 
Times Magazine, November 3, 1968, p. 27. All three 
statements were made before Vietnam support fell be- 
low that of Korea. 

* On the other hand one possible indicator, the morale 
of American troops, would suggest that the earlier war 
was the more unpopular. Social commentators during 
the Korean War were fond of attributing the low morale 
they discerned to miscellaneous notions about the cru- 
sading spirit of the American people who were unable 
to support a war unless there were some Great Ideal at 
stake. Vietnam is surely no more a crusade than Korea, 
yet morale apparently has been comparatively high. 
One seeks, therefore, more prosaic explanations for the 
supposed low morale in Korea: the men thrown into 
the Korean War, especially in its early stages, were very 
disproportionately World War II veterans extracted 
from peacetime preoccupations just when they were get- 
ting used to them. Bitterness under these circumstances 
is hardly surprising. The army desertion rate, incidental- 
ly, appears to have been considerably higher in Korea 
than in Vietnam. And it was much higher yet during 
World War II, when massive mobilization brought in 
less “select” recruits. See New York Times, February 
14, 1968, p. 4. 
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The Vietnamese War is seen by some to be 
more unpopular than the Korean War probably 
because vocal opposition as judged by demon- 
strations, petitions, and organized political 
campaigns was far greater during the later war. 
Of course all the anti-Vietnam demonstrators, 
petition-signers, and campaign workers to- 
gether represent only a very small percent of the 
American adult population, and thus cannot be 
expected, by themselves, to exert a measurable 
effect in a cross-sectional poll. But one might 
expect their existence to be symptomatic of a 
much larger discontent. The data suggest, how- 
ever, that while the opposition to the war in Vi- 
etnam may have been more vocal than that in 
Korea, it was not more extensive.*4 

How then, can one account for the increase 
in vocal opposition to the Vietnamese War? 

1. The intellectual left. Most of the vocal 
opposition to the war in Vietnam seems to have 
come from the intellectual, non-union left, a 
group that has been called the journalistic-aca- 
demic complex. It seems likely that, unlike the 
general population, this small group did viev. 
the two wars differently. Korea may havc 
seemed to them an unpleasant but necessar’' 
episode in the cold war against Stalinist Russie. 
By the mid-1960s however, the Russian cok: 
war threat had abated considerably while Chin 
was increasingly preoccupied with internal diff - 
culties. Thus, for many in the intellectual lef:, 
the wisdom of an anti-Communist war in Vie: 
nam was difficult to grasp." 

Some in the intellectual left may have beci 
willing in 1965 to grant the Johnson admini? 
tration’s position that China posed a significa 1. 
threat to Southeast Asia, a threat that must v- 
opposed by American power. Within a yer. 


3 For indicators of this extreme difference in ve: ' 
expression, see James N, Rosenau, “The Attentive Put is 
and Foreign Policy: A Theory of Growth and S7 x 
New Evidence,” Research Monograph No. 31, Cei i.. 
of International Studies, Princeton University, Me- > 
1968, p. 17. That demonstrators have not been re i- 
sentative of the general public in their attitudes tov. 2:< 
the Vietnamese War can be seen in the evidence >c 
sented in Sidney Verba and Richard Brody, “Pa: i: 
pation, Policy Preferences, and the War in Vietnam, ` 2- 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 325-32 (Fall 1970). 

8 Hans J. Morgenthau is probably reasonably rep- 
sentative. At the time of Korea, he says, “Commu iz : 
was monolithic. Since we were committed to the ©» - 
tainment of the Soviet Union, we were also commit: d 
to the containment of Communism throughout . 2 
world—-Communism being a mere extension of Rusi a 
power. I have been frequently criticized by supper. `s 
of our Vietnam policy because of this alleged inco1 i.t- 
ency. I supported the Korean intervention, but vas 
from the very beginning opposed to the Vietnam ^ iT- 
vention. The Vietnam intervention is of an e1i sly 
different character in its foreign policy from what 1% as 
twenty years ago.” The University of Chicago Maga ite, 
Sept.-Dec. 1969, pp. 17-18. 
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however, this point was considerably weakened 
with the reversed trend of events in Indonesia 
and with the beginning of the highly diverting 
Red Guard movement within China. For these 
individuals, the justifications for the Vietnam 
venture were no longer valid, and they could 
turn to opposition.*¢ 

In the poll data, it is difficult to measure this 
shift among intellectual liberals because no 
questions were consistently posed that would 
permit sorting them out from the rest of the 
population. The best one can do is to look at 
the responses of Jews as a sort of imperfect sur- 
rogate for the liberal position on the issue. A 
notable shift is evident: Jews strongly sup- 
ported the Korean War but tended from the be- 
ginning to oppose the war in Vietnam.*? In 
fact, Jews seem to be about the only subgroup 
of all those usually sorted by demographic 
questions in surveys whose position on the two 
wars differs. It is therefore not surprising to 
find the Vietnamese protest centered in places 
where intellectual liberals and Jews are found 
in striking disproportion—the better universi- 
ties.58 

The years between the Korean and Vietnam- 
ese wars had seen the gradual emergence of the 
intellectual left as a force with political, though 
not necessarily electoral, impact. This seems to 
have grown out of the opposition to Joseph 
McCarthy and then developed in the late 1950s 
with movements urging arms control measures 
such as atomic test bans, unilateral disarma- 
ment initiatives, and alliance readjustments. In 
the early 1960s it had as a major inspiration 
opposition to President Kennedy’s fallout shel- 
ter program.*9 

Around 1963, the intellectual left moved 
from a preoccupation with international cold 
war issues to an alignment with the fast emerg- 
ing civil rights forces. In part this shift was due 
to the attractive dynamism of the civil rights 
issue and of its aggressive and inspired leader- 
ship. And in part it was due, after the 1962 Cu- 
ban missile crisis, to the notable thaw in the 


% For a discussion of the concern over a potential 
China-Indonesia anti-American axis in 1965, see C. L. 
Sulzberger, “Foreign Affairs: The Nutcracker Suite,” 
New York Times, April 10, 1966, p. 8E. 

31 For some data, see Richard F. Hamilton, “A Re- 
search Note on the Mass Support for ‘Tough’ Military 
Initiatives,” 33 American Sociological Review 439-45 
(June 1968). 

3 For a further discussion of this point, see Mueller, 
War, Presidents and Public Opinion. A survey conducted 
for the President’s Commission on Campus Unrest 
found that campus disturbances occurred most often at 
large, eastern, liberal arts colleges with high admissions 
standards. New York Times, November 5, 1970. 

2 See Robert A. Levine, The Arms Debate (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963). 
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cold war. That seemed to make international 
threats and issues less pressing. The near-evap- 
oration of the arms control movement at that 
point is paradoxical, for the improved diplo- 
matic atmosphere made it likely that pressure 
for arms control measures would finally prove 
effective.*° 

In its association with the civil rights move- 
ment, the intellectual left picked up and helped 
develop effective new techniques for political 
expression including passive disobedience, 
peaceful mass protest, the use of the media, 
and obstructionism. But as important legislative 
and judicial victories were won in the civil 
rights struggle; as the issue became more tech- 
nical and cloudy; as Negroes showed them- 
selves capable of handling their own movement 
and, in some quarters, became rather resentful 
of (even friendly) white interference; and as 
the movement developed into the destructive, 
but possibly cathartic and vital, riot stage—as 
these developments occurred, the civil rights is- 
sue became less attractive to the intellectual 
left. 

Vietnam became at first a competitive cause, 
then a dominating one, until by 1968 it became 
virtually the sole preoccupation of the intellec- 
tual left. The new techniques of political ex- 
pression, refashioned and redeveloped to fit the 
new cause, were put into action. The efficacy of 
the movement generated a certain attractive 
momentum, swelling the ranks. 

Thus the “new left” of the late 1960s seems, 
in this analysis, to be the old left with new 
methods of expression, a new vocalism. It was 
not made up primarily of “young people” 
brought up in the shadow either of the bomb 
or of John Dewey. Young people are the most 
conspicuous element of any political movement 
presumably because of their physical energy 
and their lack of occupational and familial ob- 
ligations. Thus, in 1964, it may be recalled, 
journalistic pundits professed to see an attrac- 
tion of young people to the Goldwater move- 
ment.#? In another area, the college campus, 
the new methods of protest were applied to per- 
ennial issues of student complaint and con- 
cern: student discipline, college management, 


“Indicative of the change was the collapse of the 
Journal of Arms Control after a few issues in 1963. It 
proved to be the wrong journal at the wrong time on 
the wrong subject. 

41 In fact, as noted in Section VII, young people were 
more inclined to support both wars than their elders 
were, a point also noted for Vietnam by Erskine, op. 
cit, pp. 134-35; Converse and Schuman, op. cit, and 
Rosenberg, et al., op. cit. For an able dissection of the 
“generation gap” punditry, see Joseph Adelson, “What 
Generation Gap?” New York Times Magazine, Janu- 
ary 18, 1970. 
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and college relations with the community. 

As the Vietnamese issue itself faded in 1970 
with declining American combat activity and 
with continuing withdrawals of U.S. forces 
from Vietnam, the intellectual left—except for 
a spurt of activity in connection with the Cam- 
bodian invasion in the spring of 1970—-moved 
on to new arenas, most notably the environ- 
mental one. 

In part, it seems the intellectual left is rather 
fickle about its causes. But in addition, the 
group seems to be a sort of vanguard, limited 
in size and energy. Thus it does not seem able 
effectively to fight full force on two fronts at 
the same time but must instead choose its prior- 
ities: So, in the late 1960s one commonly heard 
that the race issue could never be solved until 
the Vietnamese War was brought to an end. 
Nor does this analysis deny the political impact 
of the intellectual left’s agitation on important 
elite groups, including those that finance politi- 
cal campaigns.*? The message here is simply to 
warn against the assumption that intellectual 
agitation is the same thing as a mass move- 
ment. 

2. McCarthyism and the Korean War. If 
there were any on the left who opposed the Ko- 
rean War, their expression of dissent may have 
been smothered by the pall of McCarthyism.** 
In the early 1950s, a war opponent risked the 
danger of being labeled a Communist. In the 
1960s the climate had changed enougb so that 
such labeling was less likely to occur and, more 
importantly, less likely to be effective if ap- 
plied.*4 

For academicians, an important element in 


4 See also John P. Robinson, “Public Reaction to 
Political Protest: Chicago 1968,” 34 Public Opinion 
Quarterly 9 (Spring 1970). It is noted in this study and 
also in Converse, ef al., op. cit., that the anti- Vietnamese 
war protesters had an extraordinarily negative public 
image, even among doves, This phenomenon may have 
hurt the anti-war cause by associating the issue with an 
unpopular reference group. It is conceivable, therefore, 
that the war would have had somewhat less support 
in the general population if there had been no vocal 
opposition. 

“It has been suggested that the politicians’ fear of 
McCarthy was somewhat unrealistic. See Nelson W. 
Polsby, ‘Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism,” 8 
Political Studies 250-71 (October 1960). 

“Tn this connection, one limited but suggestive find- 
ing might be mentioned. It has been noted that in the 
Korean War period the insertion in the war support 
question of the phrase “to stop the Communist inva- 
sion” boosted support strikingly. In February, 1967, 
Gallup asked his question about support for the Viet- 
namese War in a somewhat similiar manner. The men- 
tion of “Communist expansion” increased support not 
at all. Thus, anti-Communism may have become less 
viscerally related to public response to foreign policy 
than it was in the early 1950s. Unfortunately, the ques- 
tions are not entirely comparable because Gallup added 
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the intellectual left, economic considerations in 
the 1950s may have reinforced these pressures, 
thus discouraging any inclined to oppose the 
Korean War from loudly voicing their point of 
view. The academic marketplace of the early 
1950s was an extreme buyers’ market: The 
generation born in pre-depression days, joined 
by somewhat older people whose graduate edu- 
cation had been postponed by World War JI, 
entered the academic profession to find only 
the depression generation to teach. Thus job 
insecurity may have made political protest eco- 
nomically unwise and may have made the aca- 
demic profession peculiarly susceptible to Mc- 
Carthyite intimidation. 

By the mid-1960s, however, the situation was 
reversed. The post-World War II babies were 
going to college while depression babies werc 
entering the academic profession which then 
became a seller? market. Thus academicians 
could protest, threaten to resign, speak freely 
and impertinently, always aware that jobs were 
open somewhere. In part, therefore, academic 
courage may have an economic base. 

3. The attentive public. It may be the case, 
as James Rosenau has suggested, that the 
size of the attentive public has been increasing 
in response to advances in education, technol- 
ogy, and communication. These increases 
would not be enough to register markedly in 
public opinion polls, but they might show up in 
the increased scope of organized political pro- 
test.*5 

IX. TV 


Many see Vietnam as a “television war” and 
argue that the vivid and largely uncensored 
day-by-day television coverage of the war and 
its brutalities has had a profound impression on 


in his Vietnam version a negative formulation of the 
proposition. The question was, “Some people feel that 
the U.S. did the right thing in sending troops to Vict- 
nam to try to prevent Communist expansion, Others 
feel that the U.S. should not become involved in the 
internal affairs of other nations. With which group do 
you agree?” Gallup Opinion Index, Report No. 21. 
March 1967, p. 6. 

None of this is to suggest that Americans have sud- 
denly become ardent civil libertarians. In 1966 only 35 
percent agreed with the right “to demonstrate against 
the war.” See Lipset, op. cit., p. 24. This area seems to 
be one of the many in which opinions are quite sensi- 
tive to question wording, however. The Harris Poll 
seems to find considerably more tolerance for the right 
to undertake “peaceful demonstrations” (Washington 
Post, December 18, 1967). One study found that 46 per- 
cent of the American public thought the United States 
should “forbid” public speeches against democracy 
while fully 62 percent felt the government should “not 
allow” such speeches. Donaid Rugg, “Experiments in 
Wording Questions: II,” 5 Public Opinion Quarterly 92 
(1941). Sce also Converse, et al., op. cit, pp. 1087-88. 
1105n, and Robinson, op. cit. 
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public attitudes. The poll data clearly show, 
however, that whatever impact television had, 
it was not enough to reduce support for the war 
below the levels attained by the Korean War, 
when television was in its infancy, until casu- 
alty levels had far surpassed those of the earlier 
war,*6 


X. Support for the Korean War after the Truce 


Popular support for the Korean War seems 
to have behaved rather curiously at the war's 
end in mid-1953. The initial reaction to the 
truce, according to the NORC index in Column 
C of Table 1, was that noticeably fewer people 
found the war “worth fighting” during the truce 
than when the killing was still going on. 

This phenomenon does not seem to be due to 
a specific resentment of the truce itself. Al- 
though some politicians and journalists at the 
time denounced the settlement as a sell-out, the 
public was found by NORC to prefer the armi- 
stice to continued fighting by a 75 to 15 per- 
cent margin.4?7 The popular discontent may 
have derived from the widely held opinion that 
the armistice would not be successful and that 
the war would soon erupt again. A substantial 
majority held this view at the time of the truce 
and the view prevailed for several months 
thereafter.4® The public had learned to be skep- 
tical. 

At any rate, by the last months of 1953, sup- 
port for the war, as measured by NORC’s ques- 
tions in Columns B and C of Table 1, had risen 
to as high a level as any observed since China 
entered the war. Doubt over the wisdom of the 
war apparently had begun to be replaced by a 
need to rationalize the loss. 

When the question represented in Column C 


 Rosenau, “The Attentive Public...” 

46 For an excellent discussion, see Michael J. Arlen, 
Living-room War (New York: Viking, 1969). The 
Harris Poll once reported, “For most Americans, tele- 
vision helps simplify the enormous complexities of the 
war and the net effect is that when they switch off their 
sets, 73 percent feel more hawkish than they did before 
they turned them on.” (Newsweek, July 10, 1967, p. 22). 
The question on which this observation is based, how- 
ever, was: “Has the television coverage of the war 
made you feel more like you ought to back up the 
boys fighting in Vietnam or not?” (Letter from Louis 
Harris Political Data Center, University of North Car- 
olina, September 10, 1969). 

“NORC 348. 

8 “Do you think the fighting in Korea is really over, 
or will the war there start up again in the near future?” 
(NORC 347, 348, 349, 351). 


Really Will start Don't 

over again know 
August 1953 24% 58 14 
September 1953 21% 62 16 
November 1953 20% 59 20 
January 1954 35% 46 19 
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was again posed a year later, in November 
1954, however, it was found that support for 
the war had not risen at all. Only in 1956, sub- 
stantially after the peak of the McCarthy pe- 
riod, when this question was last asked of the 
public did a majority of those Americans with 
opinions find the war “worth fighting.” At that 
point opposition to the war on the toughest of 
the war support questions had dropped to a 
new low. Finally, years later in March 1965, 
when the Minnesota Poll asked if the United 
States had done the right thing by entering the 
Korean War, it was found that 67 percent 
tbought it had while only 16 percent thought it 
had not. 

Thus, as the population slowly became con- 
vinced that the Korean War was really over, 
the popularity of the war rose. But, although 
the anguish and uncertainty associated with the 
war did finally dissipate, this change took years. 


XE, Korea, Vietnam, and World War H 


To put the numbers from Korea and Viet- 
nam in somewhat broader perspective it may be 
useful to look at poll data from World War II, 
presumably the most “popular” war in Ameri- 
can history. In early 1944 Gallup posed a ques- 
tion comparable to the one under consideration 
here, namely, “Do you think you, yourself, will 
feel [in years to come] it was a mistake for us 
to have entered this war?” Only 14 percent an- 
swered affirmatively with 77 percent in the neg- 
ative, a support rating far more favorable than 
those attained by the two later wars.*® 

Still, the full picture is not quite so clearcut. 
In 1967 Gallup posed an updated version of a 
question that had been asked frequently during 
World War I: “Do you feel you have a clear 
idea of what the Vietnam war is all about—that 
is, what we are fighting for?” Not surprisingly, 
great confusion was found—only 48 percent 
felt they knew.°° The comparable question dur- 
ing World War II elicited a more confident 
judgment—but not as much greater as might be 
expected, In fact, in June 1942-——~six months af- 
er Pearl Harbor—only 53 percent of the pub- 
lic felt it had a clear idea of what the war was 
about. This proportion later increased but it ap- 
proached 80 percent only in 1945, and at one 
point—in the spring of 1944—it dipped below 
60 percent. 


*® Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, Public Opinion 
1935-1946 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951), p. 978. 

5 Gallup Opinion Index, Report No. 25, July 1967, 
p- 8. 

Cantril and Strunk, op. cit, pp. 1077-78. Hadley 
Cantril, The Human Dimension (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1967), p. 48. 
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Sentiment for withdrawal from the Korean 
and Vietnamese Wars may be very crudely 
compared to an affirmative reply to the follow- 
ing query posed frequently during the Second 
World War: “If Hitler offered peace now to all 
countries on the basis of not going further but 
of leaving matters as they now are, would you 
favor or oppose such a peace?” Few supported 
the proposition in the early years of the war, 
but in early 1944—while Hitler still held 
France—it was endorsed by over 20 percent of 
the population and by about 15 percent there- 
after, 5? 

Thus World War II, although unquestionably 
much more highly supported by the public than 
the Korean and Vietnamese Wars, seems to 
have been rather less consensual than might be 
supposed, This may be partly because the truth 
about Hitler’s death camps did not reach the 
American public until 1945. In mid-1943 only 
half the population thought that the death 
camp “rumors” were true. At the end of 1944 
this proportion had risen to 76 percent, but 
few of these anticipated that the death toll 
would be greater than “thousands.” Therefore 
a major reason for supporting the war was 
largely unappreciated while it was going on. 

In the post-World War II period Gallup 
twice asked, “Do you think it was a mistake for 
the United States to enter World War II?” In 
April 1946 only 15 percent answered affirma- 
tively, about the same support rating as had 
been generated in 1944. However, a year and a 


@ Loc. cit. 

8 Cantril and Strunk, op. cit, pp. 383, 1070-71. The 
discovery of the death camps, however, seems to have 
had no immediate effect on American anti-Semitism. 
See Opinion News, March 1, 1948, p. 7. In the two 
decades since that time, however, anti-Semitism has 
diminished markedly. See Charles H. Stember and 
others, Jews in the Mind of America (New York: Basic 
Books, 1966). 
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half later, in September 1947, 24 percent 
thought the war a mistake.** This shift may re- 
flect a certain disillusionment with the war as 
East Europe came under Soviet control and the 
cold war began with all its ferocity.55 The Pearl 
Harbor hearings may also have had an impact. 


XE. World War 1? 


If we allow this sort of “retrospective popu- 
larity” to count, it would seem that World War 
I was the most unpopular war of the century. 
In 1937 the American people were asked 
whether they felt it had been a mistake for the 
United States to enter World War I. Only 28 
percent answered in the negative—a support 
score lower than any attained by comparable 
measures for the wars in Korea and Vietnam. 

However the popularity of World War I 
seems to have been highly sensitive to events 
taking place at the time of the survey: Its pop- 
ularity rose after the German invasion of 
France and soared at the time of Pearl Harbor.* 

This finding should lead us to be cautious in 
predicting the final public evaluation of a major 
event such as the war in Vietnam. Events of the 
next ten years will not change the facts about 
Vietnam, but they may change how we recal: 
and evaluate what happened there.°? 


* Erskine, op. cit, p. 137. 

= For parallel trends in American willingness to trus. 
the Russians, see William R. Caspary, “United State: 
Public Opinion During the Onset of the Cold War,” ‘ 
Peace Research Society (International) Papers 25-4¢ 
(1968). 

Erskine, op. cit., p. 136. 

5 It is possible that the events in Vietnam hav: 
harmed the retrospective popularity of the Korean War. 
Polis of students in international politics classes at th: 
University of Rochester in 1966 and 1969 showed paral- 
lel drops in support for the two wars: 34 percentag: 
points for the Korean War and 35 percentage points fo- 
the war in Vietnam. 
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In seeking a basis for political obligation in 
the “facts” of human nature, Hobbes has cre- 
ated a problem for students of political theory 
comparable to the mind-body dilemma that has 
plagued the field of psychology. Hobbes bases 
his theory of obligation on natural laws, and he 
appears at times to vest these laws with the 
aura of sanctity usually reserved for moral 
commandments. Modern students have read 
Hume; they know that it is impossible to effect 
a logical connection between descriptive and 
prescriptive argumentation.1 Therefore, we 
must understand Hobbes either as a descriptive 
and analytic writer or as a normative theorist; 
he cannot be both. 

The debate on this issue has taken a dialecti- 
cal course. Until the late thirties, the prevalent 
view was that Hobbes is to be understood as a 
descriptive and analytic theorist. His laws of 
nature are, according to this interpretation, 
maxims of prudence; they advise rather than 
prescribe.° In 1938, A. E. Taylor provided the 


*I am very grateful to Victor Wolfenstein, Duane 
Smith, Wayne Swanke, and the anonymous referees of 
the American Political Science Review for their invalu- 
able assistance in the final preparation of this paper. 

1 Although there have been some contemporary at- 
tempts to challenge this axiom, such as John R. 
Searle’s “How to Derive ‘Ought’ from ‘Is,’ ” Philosophi- 
cal Review, LXXIII, No. 1 (Tan, 1964), 43ff., they 
appear to have met with little success among most 
ethical philosophers. See James and Judith Thomson’s 
“How Not to Derive ‘Ought’ from ‘Is,’” ibid, No. 4 
(October, 1964), 512ff. 

2 Another obvious alternative—that this radical dis- 
tinction between fact and value is simply inapplicable 
to Hobbes—is often rejected as irrevelant. Stuart M. 
Brown, Jr. states: 

‘Even if Hobbes himself did not in fact distinguish 

clearly between questions in moral philosophy and 

questions in empirical psychology, we now distin- 
guish between these questions and must determine 
whether Hobbes could in principle have done so 
without damage to his theory.” 
(“The Taylor Thesis: Introductory Note,” Hobbes 
Studies, ed. Keith C. Brown [Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1965], p. 34). 

3 Leslie Stephen’s Hobbes (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1961), presents this view, as does 
Michael Oakeshott’s “Introduction” to the Leviathan 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1960), although the latter 
argument allows for an element of morality. D. D. 
Raphael’s “Obligations and Rights in Hobbes,” Philoso- 
phy, XXXVII (1962), 345ff., restates and defends the 
traditional view. 


antithetical interpretation, describing Hobbes as 
a proto-Kantian moralist.t Finally, Howard 
Warrender has synthesized the two conflicting 
interpretations.’ The debate, according to War- 
render, arises from a failure to distinguish two 
aspects of moral obligation: the grounds and 
the validating conditions. Once we make this 
distinction we can then discover two parallel 
arguments in Hobbes. There is, on the one 
hand, the moralistic natural law theme in which 
Hobbes delineates (at least implicitly) the 
grounds for political obligation. Secondly, there 
is the analytic and descriptive theme, in which 
he depicts the psychological motives as part of 
the validating conditions for such obligation.® 
Hobbes’s theory of obligation is therefore quite 
distinct from his descriptive psychology. Al- 
though both have the same behavioral implica- 
tions (the psyche of Hobbesian man is so con- 
stituted as to motivate him to behave as the 
natural law would have him behave), this par- 
allelism is only coincidental. Hobbes’s psychol- 
ogy has no logical connection with his theory 
of obligation. 

While this debate possesses a certain amount 
of didactic value—clarifying as it does the logi- 
cal relations between moral and political obli- 
gation—it has also bad its harmful conse- 
quences for our understanding of Hobbes and 
even, perhaps, for our broader understanding 
of political thinking. 

First, in emphasizing the distinction between 


4 Taylor's article, “The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes,” 
is included in Hobbes Studies, p. 35ff. It originally ap- 
peared in Philosophy, XIII (1938), 406ff. 

5 The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: His Theory of 
Obligation (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957). War- 
render has summarized major segments of his argument 
in “Obligations and Rights in Hobbes,” Philosophy, 
XXXIV (1962), 352ff.; “The Place of God in Hobbes’s 
Philosophy,” Political Studies, VIII, No. 1 (February 
1960), 48ff., and “A Reply to Mr. Plamenatz,” Hobbes 
Studies, p. 90ff. Although Warrender was quite tentative 
in grounding Hobbesian natural law in God, he has, 
nonetheless, inspired several theistic interpretations of 
Hobbes. See Francis Campbell Hood’s The Divine Poli- 
tics of Thomas Hobbes: An Interpretation (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1964), Frederick A. Olafson’s 
“Thomas Hobbes and the Modern Theory of Natural 
Law,” Journal of the History of Philosophy, IV, No. 1 
(January 1966), 15ff., and Willis B. Glover’s “Human 
Nature and the State in Hobbes,” ibid., Vol. IV, No. 4 
(October, 1966), 293ff. 

° Political Philosophy of Hobbes, p. 93ff. 
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description and prescription, the Warrender de- 
bate has had the effect, however, unintended, 
of suggesting that factuality is irrelevant to mo- 
ral persuasion, that descriptive or analytic 
thinking can have no significance for prescrip- 
tion. Thus if Hobbes engages in both types of 
thinking, he is functioning in two unrelated (or 
at best “parallel”’) capacities; he cannot use his 
factual analysis for prescriptive ends. 

This view is vulnerable to one of two criti- 
cisms: either it is false or it is true but distort- 
ingly irrelevant to political thinking. “Is,” at 
least insofar as it suggests factual necessity, is 
obviously related to “ought” in one crucial 
sense: it is inversely related; the two are mutu- 
ally exclusive. Where brute factuality reigns, 
morality cannot thrive. We do not ask whether 
we ought to breathe, to eat, to sleep; we say 
simply that we do perform these functions, that 
we must. Morality requires the contingent, the 
probable; only in those situations in which it is 
genuinely possible for us to act in alternative 
ways is it meaningful to speak of moral choice. 

Admittedly, this relation does not affect the 
logical distinctiveness of “is” and “ought,” and 
it is from the logical point of view that the de- 
bate concerning Hobbesian morality is con- 
ducted. But such a perspective, however rele- 
vant to other varieties of discourse, is applica- 
ble to political thinking only in a limited and 
problematic manner, for logic is but one ele- 
ment in the blend of political argumentation 
and varies greatly in importance from thinker 
to thinker. Indeed, its significance appears to 
vary from theme to theme within a single polit- 
ical argument. To reduce such an argument to 
the requirements of logic may have a certain 
heuristic value, but it may also distort our un- 
derstanding of political thought. In placing po- 
litical arguments upon such a Procrustean bed, 
we may be committing an interpretive error, a 
fallacy of misplaced logicality. 

Second, in asking whether or not a moral 
code exists in the Leviathan, Warrender and his 
opponents overlook the prior—and perhaps 
more significant—question concerning the im- 
portance Hobbes ascribes to morality. We can- 
not assume from the mere presence of a moral 
theme in the Leviathan that morality is vital, or 
even significant, to the argument; such assump- 
tion requires that we ignore the obvious possi- 
bility that Hobbes’s uniqueness consists not in 
his offering (or failing to offer) a moral argu- 
ment for political obligation, but rather in his 
relegating the political role of morality to vir- 
tual insignificance. We must remember that 
content is only one of two significant moral 
variables: prescriptive codes differ as much in 
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their scope as in their content. At one extreme 
an ethical system can be construed so broadly 
that the injunction “Thou ought” broods over 
all life’s activities, however trivial these activi- 
ties may seem to an objective observer. The 
preparation of food, the cut of one’s garment, 
even the interest rate on financial transactions 
—-nothing escapes moral scrutiny. At the other 
extreme, one can so delimit the realm of moral- 
ity with a skein of factual necessity that genu- 
ine ethical decision is virtually insignificant for 
living.” Insofar as moral choice requires the 
problematic or indeterminate, it is thus possible 
to expand or confine its scope-—-and therefore 
to exercise complete control over its existential 
significance—by means of factual description.® 
If I am by my very nature incapable of sustain- 
ing myself—those aspects of my identity which 
I most treasure—outside the law, then the 
question “Ought I to obey the law?” is as ab- 
surdly irrelevant as “Ought I to digest the food 
I have eaten?” I will attempt to show that Hob- 
bes did succeed in depriving morality of one of 
its most crucial political functions. Human per- 
sonality, as Hobbes describes it, is totally de- 
pendent on political law. First, however, it is 
necessary to underscore certain fundamenta! 
differences existing between political and philo- 
sophical argumentation. 


It 

Terms such as “argue,” “reason, 
“discourse,” “philosophize,” and even “think” 
are deceptive insofar as they suggest that intel- 
lectual activity is, at least in some sense, all of < 
piece, that all arguments are to be understooc 
in the same manner. Human argumentatio: 
serves a variety of functions; each must be un 
derstood in terms of the tasks it seeks to ac 
complish. Thus, if we are to comprehend an ar- 
gument of any thinker—whether political, sci. 
entific, or religious—-we must first decide whe 
he seeks to achieve by means of his argumeni. 
To what facet of psyche is he addressing him. 
self, and for what purpose? Failure to mak: 
such a determination can produce a cheap vic- 
tory over the argument, but it can never resuii 


“The French philosophes, particularly La Mettri:, 
d'Holbach and Helvetius, inclined toward this extreme, 
See Diderot’s Jacques le Fataliste for an uneasy paro¢y 
of this position. While Diderot could satirize this po - 
ture, he was unable to offer a “scientific” refutation of i’. 

* Oakeshott has also observer this relation: “What x- 
ought to do is unavoidably connected with what in fac: 
we are; and what we are is (in this connection) wht 
we believe ourselves to be.” (Rationalism in Politics 
[New York: Basic Books, 1962], p. 248). However, ie 
apparently views this mutual influence merely as co..- 
stituting a limitation within which a thinker must fun + 
tion, rather than as a manipulative weapon. 
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in understanding, The scientist and the religious 
fundamentalist, for instance, can argue end- 
lessly without achieving the slightest measure 
of communication, for each reduces the other’s 
argument to his own forensic requirements. 

There are certain arguments, such as the 
mathematical or scientific, which we can legiti- 
mately seek to understand by asking “Is it 
true?” Our criteria for answering these ques- 
tions are a priori. They are objective and (at 
least we presume to suppose) fairly stable 
through time: does the argument conform to 
our logical canons or, if it claims empirical va- 
lidity, does it adhere to scientific procedure? 
Here the argument is addressed to that part of 
the psyche which is strictly rational, which, that 
is to say, is unemotional and stable; reason does 
not change with the moods and desires of its 
possessor.® Insofar as the hearer of the argu- 
ment is rational, he is always the same, always 
prepared to register assent or dissent in accor- 
dance with the same standards.1° Because the 
task of understanding these arguments is so 
straightforward and tidy, we tend to reduce all 
discourse to their requirements. 

There is a variety of argument, however, 
which cannot be understood in such fashion, 
for it does not cast its. appeal to the objective 
and constant aspects of psyche. A good rhetori- 
cian, for instance, seeks first to alter psyche, to 
manipulate the factual perceptions and the feel- 
ings of his audience until he has instilled within 
each listener a prerational empathy," a predis- 
position to agree with his arguments; indeed to 
find them quite rational. It is this stage of the 
rhetorician’s presentation that is most impor- 
tant to his success, for if he succeeds in predis- 
posing his reader to agree with his argument, 
he need expend little effort in presenting his 
case: the actual crux of the argument is anticli- 


°’ Even the most radical of relativists must assume 
some degree of psychic fixity. Hans Kelsen, an advocate 
of relativism, observes that such a position must as- 
sume both equality and mutual conformity among 
knowing subjects (What is Justice? Justice, Law and 
Politics in the Mirror of Science {Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1957], p. 200). 

1 Paul Schrecker makes this point in his admirable 
“Revolution as a Problem in the Philosophy of His- 
tory”: “Every true scientific proposition is, at the same 
time that it fignres as a link in an objective system of 
knowledge, a norm which must be followed by our 
thought, a model to which the mind must conform, if 
it desires to reach the truth.” (Revolution [Nomos, 
VI], ed. Carl J. Friedrich [New York: Atherton 
Press, 1969], p. 40). 

u Or “just the right frame of mind,” as Aristotle de- 
scribed it. Aristotle, indeed, defines the emotions in 
terms of their ability to influence cognition: “Al those 
feelings that so change men as to affect their judg- 
ments... .” (Rhetoric, Book II, ed. and with an In- 
troduction by Richard McKeon [New York: Random 
House, 1941]). 
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mactic. And we should note that this crucial 
phase of his presentation is, in a sense, both de- 
scriptive and prescriptive (or, perhaps more ac- 
curately, “pre-descriptive” and “pre-pre- 
scriptive”). Its essential function is to create a 
predisposition both to perceive in a certain 
manner—-to perceive new “facts” or old facts 
from a different perspective—and to attach 
predetermined evaluations to these perceptions. 
To ask whether such an argument is true is as 
irrelevant for our understanding of its intellec- 
tual force as is the question: “Is it art?” We can 
attempt to determine whether it is cogent or 
persuasive; that is to say, we can seek to under- 
stand it in terms of its own dynamics. But to 
reduce it to the interpretive requirements of ar- 
guments which claim objective truth-value is to 
distort it. 

The existence of this second style (or per- 
haps second pole) of argumentation should 
serve to prevent students of political thinking 
from engaging uncritically in facile logical 
analyses. Such an approach, of course, is not 
entirely irrelevant in all cases, but the point is 
that the question of the applicability of logical 
analysis is problematic; it is a question which 
must be raised and answered before meaningful 
interpretation can begin. 

There is much to suggest that political think- 
ing partakes more of the manipulative than the 
purely philosophic form of argumentation. 
Philosophic and political discourse betray fun- 
damental differences both in their objectives 
and in their methods. Philosophic argument 
aims at achieving disinterested logical clarity. 
And while its conclusions are logically implicit 
in its premises, they are not foregone; from the 
point of view of the inquirer, they are genu- 
inely problematic. Since it addresses itself to 
the logical intellect, it must rely primarily on 
logic for its persuasive force; other forms of ar- 
gumentation are excluded as irrelevant. It 
would, of course, be virtually impossible to dis- 
cover an argument that could measure up to 
this description, yet it is nonetheless true that 
philosophers evaluate each other according to 
the ideal expressed in these standards. A puta- 
tive philosopher is branded as a dogmatist, 
poet, ideologist, or demagogue if he wanders 
from it. 

Political arguments on the contrary seek not 
so much to clarify as to justify: to explain both 
the necessity for and the worth of a course of 
political action.*? Such arguments rarely admit 


43. G. A, Pocock draws a parallel distinction be- 
tween philosophic and ideological thinking in “The His- 
tory of Political Thought: A Methodological Inquiry,” 
contained in Philosophy, Politics and Society (2nd Se- 
ries), eds, Peter Laslett and W. G. Runciman (New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1962), p. 186ff. 
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of debate concerning their conclusions; they 
have been answered in advance. If a philo- 
sophic argument begins with the question “I 
wonder... ?” its political equivalent usually 
begins with the tacit assertion “I know!”: “I 
know a method by which a prince can seize 
and maintain a state,” “I know how to achieve 
political order and stability.” 

The fact that many political thinkers write in 

order to justify answers rather than to adduce 
questions requires that they extend their appeal 
beyond the confines of logic. Such a writer 
must address himself not merely to the disinter- 
ested intellect but rather to the whole man. He 
must therefore be flexible, his argument pro- 
tean. He must use the vocabulary of logic 
when he thinks it appropriate, but he must also 
speak the language of the heart and emotions; 
he requires sympathy as much as rational as- 
sent. Unlike his philosophic cousin, be must be 
(by the very nature of his task) part rhetori- 
cian, part poet. Plato—who provided both 
Western philosophy and political thought with 
their prototypes—did not hesitate to employ 
myth where logic failed him; and Hobbes, who 
bitterly denounced non-rational forms of per- 
suasion, nonetheless admits that the ultimate 
appeal of his argument is subjective: 
... When I shall have set down my own reading 
orderly, and perspicuously, the pains left another, 
will be only to consider, if he also find not the 
same in himself. For this kind of doctrine ad- 
mitteth no other demonstration.18 


There is yet another powerful nonrational el- 
ement that enters into political argumentation: 
an effective writer must play the mesmerist as 
well as the poet. Like the rhetorician, he must 
cast a sort of hypnotic spell over his reader, re- 
constituting his perception of political “reality.” 
Political abstractions exert a powerful force on 
human affairs; they acquire a mundane reality 
that has no philosophic counterpart. There 
have been few philosophic martyrs; no wars or 
revolutions have ever been conducted in the 
name of Apollo. Political ideas, on the con- 
trary, probably have been responsible for a 
greater amount of turmoil than any other 
human force, with the exception of religion. 
Abstractions such as “Justice,” “liberty,” 
“equality,” and “order” are usually perceived 
by the political activist not as mere ideas but 
rather as real facts or forces: forces to be insti- 
tutionalized, maintained, or removed. An effec- 
tive political writer must, therefore, mediate be- 
tween the reader and the reader’s perception of 
these “realities.” He must destroy the reader’s 
grasp of the “facts,” insofar as these facts are 


3 Leviathan: Or the Matter, Forme and Power of a 
Commonwealth Ecclesiasticall and Civil, p. 6. 
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inimical to his own vision, both by active as- 
sault and subtle erosion. And he must provide 
his reader with a new set of prisms, a novel 
structuring of political and human realities. 

This power of perceptual manipulation is 
perhaps the most potent weapon in the political 
thinker’s arsenal; it is the sword with which he 
severs the Gordian knot of logic, the enchanted 
arrow he plunges into the heart of the emotion- 
ally recalcitrant. It is the first, and perhaps the 
most crucial, weapon Plato employes in his 
construction of the Republic. Without it, hic 
utopian enterprise would have floundered upor 
the Sophists’ criticisms. Although the Sophist: 
disagreed among themselves concerning the na- 
ture of justice, they did agree that the individu 
al’s relation to the state was one of essentic 
tension. Virtually all their political discussior: 
are based on the assumption that the exigencie ; 
of politics are fundamentally inimical to the de- 
sires and requirements of the individual. Plat> 
responds to them with a “procedural” sugge:- 
tion, Let us envision the state—let us pictu:: 
the “facts”—in a new way: let us view the pol s 
as psyche writ large. To submit to such an anz- 
ogy is, of course, to surrender the assumptic: 
of tension; the state cannot be an extension ^’ 
psyche and, at the same time, an entity whiri 
is in fundamental conflict with psyche. Th: 
the Sophists lost their argument even befo: 
Plato began his rebuttal. In deferring to Plat: `: 
structure of the “facts” they had surrender +. 
their conception of politics-as-conflict, and hv i 
already opted for Plato’s view of politics-: :- 
harmony. 

Rousseau is, of course, the most obvious ~‘ 

political thinkers in setting aside the facts er: 
recasting reality. But while Hobbes is less fiz- 
boyant than Rousseau, he is more thorough. = + 
devotes the first nine chapters of the Leviati ¢; 
to the task of redefining factuality and “tris 
knowledge. Thus, unlike Rousseau, he be; i: 
by superseding, rather than by merely deny r- 
Notions such as “life” and “man” are no‘ 3; 
simple and distinct as we have suspected, E<. 
bes’s reader learns. Life is only a variety of v< 
tion, not different in kind from mechanica! «s - 
namics: 
Why may we not say, that all automata (envi>:s 
that move themselves by springs and whee's `s 
doth a watch) have an artificial life? For wro‘ `s 
the heart, but a spring; and the nerves, bri :o 
many sirings; and the joints, but so many wi--'s, 
giving motion to the whole body. . . .14 


In effecting such a reduction, Hobbes vas 
participating in a scientific tradition whic2 v2- 
mains quite respectable even today.’ Brt ve 


1 Tbid., p. 5. 
* Norbert Weiner, one of the major pioneers 3: ‘he 
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cannot understand this reduction as mere sci- 
entific indulgence; his mechanistic approach 
also serves for him the same function as did 
Plato’s psychic analogy. Timely, sophisticated, 
and therefore cogent, it provided him with a 
factual solvent.1® Hobbes is saying in effect: “If 
we but look at the facts intelligently—that is to 
say scientifically—we will see .. .” Thus if the 
reader is to improve his level of scientific 
knowledgeability, he must relinquish his per- 
ception of the facts; he must view the world as 
Hobbes presents it.*” 


Ii 


An apologist for political order must be am- 
bivalent in his attitude toward political moral- 
ism. Moral justification ensures legitimacy for 
the state and its laws and is therefore beneficial; 
government has its source in something more 
fundamental, more real, than the commonplace 
facts of everyday life. But morality serves an- 
other function less salubrious for political sta- 
bility. One’s obligation to the state is always 
conditional, insofar as it is morally inspired. 
One obeys the law because (and only to the ex- 
tent that) it is good, virtuous, conscionable to 
do so. Thus, while a moral code can strengthen 
the force of political obligation, it also subordi- 
nates. one’s political duty to a more categorical 
scheme of prescription. It sets the specifying 
conditions under which the moral subject must 
and, implicitly, must not, obey the law. A doc- 
trine which confers moral justification on the 
state is therefore a two-sided coin; morally ob- 
liging obedience is meaningful only if there are 
possible situations in which it ceases to be opera- 
tive, circumstances under which one is morally 
disobliged to obey.*8 





“cybernation revolution,” has modernized the scientist’s 
beloved machine-man with a network of electronic cir- 
cuits. See his The Human Use of Human Beings: Cyber- 
netics and Society (Garden City: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1954). See also W. Sluckin’s Minds and Machines 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954). 

18 This does not mean that Hobbes’s interest in sci- 
ence was solely as an ideological tool, any more than 
was Plato’s psychic preoccupation, although Leo 
Strauss’s The Political Philosophy of Hobbes: Its Basis 
and its Genesis (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1963), 
suggests such an interpretation. Both J. W. N. Watkins’ 
Hobbes’s System of Ideas: A Study in the Political Sig- 
nificance of Philosophical Theories (London: Hutchin- 
son University Library, 1965), and M. M. Goldsmith’s 
Hobbes’ Science of Politics (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), take issue with Strauss, attempting 
to unify Hobbes’s scientific and political doctrines. 

1! Hobbes devotes a separate section of the Leviathan 
to those who conceived of intellectual sophistication in 
terms of religion rather than science. 

33 A doctrine which suggests that we are always 
obliged to the state is not a moral doctrine. It super- 
sedes morality with politics. It reduces itself to the 
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Again we can see this dualistic aspect of po- 
litical morality unfolding at the outset of our 
tradition of political thinking, in the works of 
Plato, He wrote the Crito before he had discov- 
ered his moral basis for the state; that is, before 
he wrote the Republic. Although he was ex- 
tremely hostile to the Athenian democracy of 
his day, he describes Socrates’ account of politi- 
cal obligation, in the Crito, without the slightest 
hint of disapproval. Socrates submits to the 
laws of Athens not because they were morally 
justified in condemning him, but simply be- 
cause he was their creation. He sees himself (at 
least in the Crito) exclusively as a political en- 
tity; therefore, the state is justified in demand- 
ing total submission from him. It is only after 
Plato had formulated his moral code—after he 
had written the Republic—that he could re- 
verse Socrates’ doctrine of categorical political 
obligation. In the Laws he describes political 
disobligation as a moral duty under certain cir- 
cumstances: 


. ».aman’s whole energies throughout life should 
be devoted to the acquisition of the virtue proper 
to a man... anything which may be an impedi- 
ment, the good man ought to show that he utterly 
disregards. And if at last necessity plainly compels 
him to be an outlaw from his native land, rather 
than bow his neck to the yoke of slavery and be 
ruled by inferiors, and he has to fly, an exile 
he must be and endure such trials, rather than 
accept another form of government which is likely 
to make men worse.19 


Because of its two-pronged nature, moral 
justification is ultimately more of a bane than a 
boon to political stability. And such justifica- 
tion is by no means necessary. A theorist can 
dispense with morality even in his account of po- 
litical obligation, as did Socrates in the Crito;?° 


slogan “right or wrong, my country.” A moralist, on 
the contrary, must be prepared to say “Politic or not, 
my principles.” 

* The Dialogues of Plato, ed. Benjamin Jowett (New 
York: Random House, 1937), I, 531. 

To say that a person is politically obliged is to say 
only that he ought to obey the commands of the state. 
If this obligation is to be morally binding, the “ought” 
must be followed by the explanation “because it is good 
or moral to do so.” Socrates never offers this explana- 
tion; indeed he takes it for granted that the legal com- 
mand that has inspired the discussion of the Crito—his 
condemnation—is not good or moral. For an opposing 
interpretation of Socrates’ submission see Hanna Pit- 
kin’s “Obligation and Consent—II,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. LX, No. 1 (1966), pp. 40-42. Her 
argument is “that Socrates’ focus on his past acceptance 
of the laws and his gratitude to them is in fact an 
evaluation of the Athenian government (or the expres- 
sion of such an evaluation).” (p. 42). If this were the 
case, we could legitimately expect Socrates to explicate 
the standard according to which he was making such an 
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he can replace morality with some form of 
necessity. And once he resorts to superfluous 
moral argument, he threatens his state with the 
possibility of moral rejection. The champion of 
political stability would therefore be remiss in 
his efforts if he did not make some attempt to 
remove this dangerous possibility. 

Hobbes is quite successful in eliminating this 
moralistic threat. Within the Hobbesian world 
it is virtually impossible to deny one’s obliga- 
tion to the state on moral grounds. And he does 
not accomplish this task by repudiating politi- 
cal moralism. Rather he precludes—by means 
of definition and “description” (that is, by re- 
constituting human and political realities)— 
certain assumptions necessary for an assertion 
of moral disobligation. Thus Hobbes’s impor- 
tance does not depend on whether his account 
of political obligation conforms to a rigid moral 
formula. It consists rather in his radical con- 
striction of the scope and the consequence of 
personal decision in political affairs. Previous 
political thinkers had responded with “yea” or 
“nay” to the question “Ought I to obey the 
law?” Hobbes’s highly original answer to this 
question is: “It makes little difference whether 
you ought; you will, at least if you are psycho- 
logically normal.” 


iv 


Western experience affords the disobedient 
citizen much scope in his quest for moral justi- 
fication. He has at his disposal a broad spec- 
trum of alternative ends to which, he may 
claim, all life’s activities are subordinate: goals 
which range bathetically from such grandiose 
extremes as wisdom or beatitude to physical 
happiness or property ownership. This flexibil- 
ity exists only at the level of ends, however, for 
the moral quest is rigidly confined within a 
structure of factual assumptions. While western 
ethical thought has varied considerably in its 
successive formulations of the good life, it has 
adhered unquestioningly to certain factual pre- 
suppositions about human nature. Indeed, these 
beliefs are so deeply enmeshed in western spec- 


evaluation; yet he does not offer a standard. Indeed, 
his biographical emphasis makes it quite clear that he 
owes his very identity to his beloved Laws, and that 
there could be no circumstances under which he would 
be morally obliged to disobey them (Miss Pitkin her- 
self concedes that “Socrates may never have been in 
doubt as to what he would do. . .” [p. 401). He does 
remind his judges, in the Apology, that he has disobeyed 
political edicts in the past, but his disobedience was 
motivated by a deep sense of commitment to political 
legality, not to transpolitical morality. He emphasized 
that he had “law and justice” with him on the relevant 
issues, that he disobeyed the “criminal” edicts because 
of their “illegality.” (The Dialogues of Plato, 1, 415). 
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ulation that one cannot deny them without also 
denying existential, and pre-eminently political, 
force to morality. 

In order to argue that there exist situations 
in which man is morally obliged to political dis- 
obedience, one must assume that human nature 
possesses some measure of integrity or identity 
that is non-political, that there dwells withir 
man some dimension of constancy—either o` 
purpose, aspiration, or need—-that the state ca: 
neither extinguish nor manipulate. Without thi: 
inviolable inner sanctum—whether we call ': 
“soul,” “reason,” “will,” “inner light,” or sit- 
ply “moi”—man has no perspective fror: 
which he can evaluate and criticize the state.: 
no basis for political nay-saying. 

First, this non-political psychic dimensicz 
must provide the individual with the capaci’; 
for discovering truth. Moral man must be ab 
to reason or think independently of the stat: 
Big Brother must not preside over the court >` 
reason. Unless the citizen possesses some mez <; 
for arriving at truth and value that is imper- 
ous to political onslaught, he is incapable of «: - 
ing his reason to deny legitimacy to the state. 

Second, the moral man must believe that ‘'- 
truths and values discovered by his reason :+ ’ 
objectively valid: that there exists some nom,- 
litical realm which provides his reason vi: 
standards of justice, virtue, dignity, honor <1. 
worth. It is only by means of such stande si; 
that he can distinguish the good from the v.: 
government. 

These assumptions were widely sharec : . 
seventeenth century thought; indeed they vzo 
enmeshed in the deepest convictions of the `.. - 
riod. Whether we turn to religion or science ~ 
encounter a conception of selfhood that is į <. - 
erful, isolated, ineffable, and pre-eminc:.! y 
nonpolitical. In announcing that “the wor! f 
God is plain in the self,” John Knox, ir i.e 
previous century, had already adduced psyc! > :s 
the final arbiter of religious truth,?? and I:s- 
cartes had entrenched the self no less deer!» ‘r. 
scientific metaphysics: 


I noticed that whilst I thus wished to thirk «aH 
things false, it was absolutely essential that <i: ©' 
who thought this should be somewhat, ari. rc- 
marking that this truth ‘I think, therefore | . ni’ 
was so certain and so assured that all the ~. ost 
extravagant suppositions brought forward .; ‘ke 
sceptics were incapable of shaking it, I c21: to 
the conclusion that I could receive it vilag 
scruple as the first principle of the Philosop 1y for 
which I was seeking.?2 


~~ 


"J, W. Allen, A’ History of Political Though à the 
Sixteenth Century (London: Methuen [n.d.]), ee ee 
* Discourse on Method, Philosophical Works 2° Dzs- 
cartes, trans. Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. 7. Ross 
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Thus all intellectual forces seemed to conspire 
against political order in asserting this isolated 
self as a solvent for institutional loyalties. 

But there exists a new science, Hobbes in- 
forms his reader; a method for the study of 
politics, sophisticated, closely attuned to the lat- 
est developments in scientific speculation. And 
this new science requires that man examine 
himself anew. Descartes—overawed perhaps by 
the Church’s persecution of Galileo—had been 
insufficiently scientific.” Had he dared examine 
himself more carefully, he would have discov- 
ered that this “moi” which he had posited as his 
first principle was no more than a disguised res- 
idue of Christian spiritualism, quite incompati- 
ble with the new spirit of inquiry. The “true” 
self—self as discovered by Hobbesian science 
—is a far different creature. Certain themes in 
the Leviathan must strike us as superfluous, 
even strarigely obtrusive, unless we understand 
them as attempts to reconstitute human nature 
in such a manner as to preclude any measure of 
nonpolitical autonomy, Man does not possess 
the capacity for reasoning independently of the 
state, nor does there exist a nonpolitical realm 
of reality which he can invoke against immoral 
acts of the state. 

Hobbes begins and ends his great work on 
politics with lengthy discussions of the nature 
of reason, science or philosophy. He devotes 
half the chapters of the first part, “Of Man,” 
exclusively to the question of knowledge. This 
is curious, particularly on the part of a man so 
well disciplined as Hobbes. Of course, a sys- 
tematic thinker of the seventeenth century be- 
gan any intellectual enterprise with a statement 
of method, and this frequently included an 
epistemology. But the emphasis Hobbes places 
on knowledge is rather inordinate. He was usu- 
ally a tidy, logical thinker, with a strong sense 
of relevance. There is no nonsensical digression 
in his works, such as we find in a Montaigne or 
a Rousseau; no topic appears to him worthy of 
inclusion simply because it happens to be 
charming or curious. Therefore it seems justifi- 
able to assume that he discusses knowledge at 


(2 vols.) (Cambridge: Dover Publications, Inc., 1955), 
I, 100. See also A. J. Krailsheimer’s Studies in Self- 
Interest: From Descartes to La Bruyere (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1962), Ch. 2. 

22 Descartes had been frightened into intellectualizing 
on behalf of the doctrine of transubstantiation, Hobbes 
deplored this as cowardly, despite his own views about 
the power of fear. See Helen Hervey’s “Hobbes and 
Descartes in the Light of Some Uupublished Letters of 
the Correspondence between Sir Charles Cavendish and 
Dr. John Pell,” Osiris, X (1952), 834. For a more com- 
plete account of the intellectual relationships between 
Hobbes and Descartes, see Frithiof Brandt’s Thomas 
Hobbes's Mechanical Conception of Nature (Copen- 
hagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1928), Ch. 4. 
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such great length because he thinks it is of di- 
rect political significance. 

His epistemology does in fact serve a polit- 
ical function: it renders the assumption of a 
non-political reason absurd, Rational thinking 
presupposes the existence of the Leviathan for 
Hobbes, just as it presupposes the individual 
for Descartes. The question “Why should I 
obey the law?” is an expression of a rational 
doubt and a demand for a rational explanation. 
Even in the act of doubting your obligation to 
the state, you betray your dependence upon it, 
Hobbes states in effect; for insofar as you are 
rational, you are a political being. 

Throughout his epistemological discussions 
in the Leviathan, Hobbes maintains a sharp dis- 
tinction between reason and the individual’s 
private ratiocination. The latter, which Des- 
cartes had mistakenly postulated as the source 
or first principle of reason, is merely an ineffec- 
tual soliloquy, a form of “mental discourse.”*4 
It does not signal the existence of an autono- 
mous rational “faculty” lodged within the pri- 
vate regions of the soul; it is rather an epiphe- 
nomenon, a function subordinate to more dy- 
namic processes. Indeed, this private activity, 
when unaffected by other psychic events, is lit- 
tle more than passive phantasmagoria: “the 
thoughts are said to wander and seem imperti- 
nent one to another, as in a dream.”25 

It is only through the agency of the passions 
that the individual’s mental discourse acquires 
coherence, for it is the desires that govern and 
direct thought, providing the mind its steadi- 
ness and quickness.? But this coherence is still 
far removed from genuine reason. Private 
thoughts, however, purposive, remain solipsis- 
tic. They are still devoid of standards of truth 
and falsity, and thus cannot serve as a basis for 
rational communication; nor can mental dis- 
course function as an adequate instrument for 
power. If man is to be consistently effective in 
satisfying his passions, he must learn to func- 
tion conceptually, He requires words or con- 
cepts to facilitate the acquisition of power by 
imposing generality and regularity on his expe- 
rience,?? and conceptual knowledge presup- 
poses the existence of society. As an isolated 
individual, he is incapable of devising the elab- 
orate repertoire of concepts necessary for his 
pursuit of power; only the collectivity can pro- 
vide him with adequate intellectual tools. 

Thus true reason-—-cognition effective for ac- 
quiring power—is essentially public. It is not 
the product of private experiences, but rather 


“ Leviathan, p. 13. 
3 Ibid., p. 14. 
"a Ibid., p. 46. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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of “general names agreed upon.”?8 Reason, of 
course, has its source in the same desires to 
which the private thoughts are handmaidens, 
but it is in no way reducible to the solipsistic 
mental discourse. Reason, Hobbes repeatedly 
insists, is an unnatural activity; it is not given to 
us at birth, nor does it unfold in us spontane- 
ously with adulthood. Rather it emerges from a 
deliberate process of socialization; it must be 
“acquired and increased by study and 
industry.”?° And as a result of this socializa- 
tion, man acquires consciousness, a true ra- 
tional faculty. “Con-scious,” literally rendered, 
means joint awareness, or collective knowing: 
“When two or more men, know of one and the 
same fact, they are said to be conscious of it to 
one another, which is as much as to know it 
together.”°° Only by the most perverse use of 
metaphor has consciousness come to signify 
“secret facts and secret thoughts.”5* 

Failure to maintain this distinction between 
reason and the private “conscience” is not 
merely to commit an innocuous error; it is 
rather to perpetuate a “disease,”*? both per- 
sonal and social. Personally, the individual who 
confuses the two will suffer the most grievous 
handicap extant among men, the affliction of 
impotence, for he will be unable to vie with 
those who have mastered the art of conceptual 
thinking. And socially, such confusion is no 
less pathological, for it inevitably produces an- 
archy: 

And when men that think themselves wiser than 
all others, clamour and demand right reason for 
judge, yet seek no more, but that things should 
be determined, by no other men’s reason but their 
own, it is as intolerable in the society of men, as 
it is in play after trump is turned, to use for 
trump on every occasion, that suite whereof they 
have most in their hand. For they do nothing else, 
that will have every of their passions, as it comes 
to bear sway in them, to be taken for right rea- 
son, and that in their own controversies: betraying 
their want of right reason, by the claim they lay 
to it.88 


Therefore, if man is to function rationally— 
if he is to compete effectively for power—he 
must perforce undergo a metamorphosis; for 
the acquisition of reason, like any other social- 
izing process, requires a high degree of psychic 
taming. The private thoughts must be placed 
upon the Procrustean bed of language; they 
must be divested of uniqueness in order to be 
cast in the mold of names agreed upon. Hobbes 


% Ibid., p. 25. 

°° Ibid., p. 17. 

® Ibid., p. 41. 
3 Loe. cit. 

* [bid., p. 211, 
8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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draws the contrast between the amoral gambol- 
ing of mental discourse and the sober, discreet 
functioning of reason in the starkest of terms: 


“The secrete thoughts of a man run over all 
things, holy, profane, clean, obscene, grave and 
light, without shame, or blame; which verbal 
discourse cannot do, farther than the judgment 
shall approve of the time, place, and persons.” 


Moreover, it is society that provides reacot. 
with its standard of certainty. To know some- 
thing with certainty is not merely to perceive i. 
clearly and distinctly with the mind’s eye; it i: 
to be able to communicate it to others, to 
“teach the same, that is to say, demonstrate th.: 
truth thereof perspicuously to another.”%> An: 
since reason has both its source and its justifice - 
tion in consensus, the knowing process must b2 
explained ultimately in terms of the manner ii 
which consensus is created. Because voluntary 
or spontaneous agreement is impossible in a s - 
ciety such as Hobbes’s, consensus must be ir. 
posed by means of arbitration: 


. . and therefore, as when there is a controver.y 
in an account, the parties must by their own e7 
cord, set up, for right reason, the reason of soiis 
arbitrator or judge, to whose sentence they wi 
both stand, or their controversy must either cort: 
to blows or be decided, for want of any right rci- 
son constituted by nature.3¢ 


And the final arbiter in any situation is, 2° 
course, the Leviathan; it is through the agen>, 
of political law that the “public conscienc=” 
(that is to say, the only valid conscience) <: 
created.7 

Thus insofar as man reasons effectively— : .- 
sofar as his reason serves as an efficient inst w- 
ment of his passions—he functions as a polii 
cal creature; both reason and its psychic £.. 
cus, consciousness, are creations of society 11 
the state. Rational political disobedience ` 
therefore unthinkable, a contradiction in ter . - 

Hobbes’s work is not accomplished, bo .- 
ever. His case for the social nature of reagor. £, 
after all, only an argument from expedienc:. :: 


“Ibid, p. 44. 

% Ibid., p. 30. 

% Ibid., p. 26. 

“ Ibid., p. 211. 

® Sheldon Wolin also emphasizes this point i :'s 
Politics and Vision: Continuity and Innovation in }72::- 
ern Political Thought (Boston: Little, Brown & Se. 
1960), p. 257. This conception of truth appea‘s o 
be confined to Hobbes’s political writings, how>.. >. 
Concerning scientific truth, he appears to have :s- 
cepted Descartes’ self-evidence theory. See Ri.jc-d 
Peters’ Hobbes (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1956), p. 
57. Oakeshott argues for an individualist interpre ciion 
of reason, even in Hobbes’s political writings. C.c is 
Introduction, p. TV. Comparisons with Kant obim de 
themselves into discussions of Hobbes’s epistemok 27: a, 
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is persuasive only if one believes, with Hobbes, 
that rational truth has no objective referent, 
that it stands or falls upon its efficacy as an in- 
strument for power. It is still possible to believe 
that there exists a “real” or “true” reason 
which, though subdued by circumstances, none- 
theless retains its validity as a means for criti- 
cizing, and even rejecting, the state (a reason 
that retains an in foro interno reality) .*° Even 
Socrates, who, in the Crito, went every bit as 
far as Hobbes in politicizing reason—was he 
not prone to invoke his private daemon against 
rational protocol whenever he thought that 
Truth or Justice required it? Therefore, if Hob- 
bes is to secure his triumph, he cannot rest his 
case for reason on the intrinsic merits of expe- 
diency. He must preclude the very possibility of 
an objective, or transpolitical, realm of truth 
and value. And he is quite thorough in this en- 
terprise; he systematically removes all the tradi- 
tional sources of truth and value, the objective 
standards according to which men have passed 
moral judgments on the state. 

In denying legitimacy to the state the moral- 
ist usually resorts to one (or more) of three 
loci of value, generic sources which constitute 
for him a realm more real or fundamental than 
the state. He may find such values, first of all, 
inherent in the cosmos. The universe, he may 
feel, evinces a rational and moral design; it is 
governed in accordance with a logos or a natu- 
ral law that has its source in a benevolent, om- 
niscient spirit or God. Government, accord- 
ingly, must conform to the dictates of this cos- 
mological scheme in order to be morally oblig- 
ing. 

“although it is this transcendent source for 
morality that political dissenters have most fre- 
quently employed in justifying their conduct, 
there exist two alternatives, less ethereal but no 
less insistent in the demands they pose for con- 
science. Society in its various aspects provides 
one alternative. The moralist can agree with the 
political apologist that the true foundation of 
values and morality is to be found in our rela- 
tions with other persons, but for the former, 
the most essential element is nonpolitical. For 
example, he may discover his morality in his 
belongingness to a specific sub-group, as did 
Antigone when she refused to obey a law that 
conflicted with her familial code. The chivalric 


as well as his ethical doctrines. S. Morris Engel, for 
instance, views Hobbes as proto-Kantian in his con- 
ception of knowledge. See his “Analogy and Equivoca- 
tion in Hobbes,” Philosophy, XXXVII (1962), 326ff. 

9 Herbert Marcuse’s One Dimensional Man: Studies 
in the Ideology of Advanced Industrial Society (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1966) provides us with a modern 
instance of such belief. See Ch. 1, especially p. 13ff- 
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creeds of the medieval feudal orders represent 
another instance of sub-group morality. Or the 
moralist may find his source of value in some 
facet of history. Custom, as embodied in En- 
glish common law, and the ancient constitution 
discovered by the Huguenots seemingly acquire 
moral significance from their historicity. 

Finally, the moralist can discover fundamen- 
tal truth and value in his own nature or iden- 
tity. He may find it to consist, for instance, in 
his uniqueness or individuality, as have the 
most ardent of our libertarian proponents such 
as Mill and Thoreau. This individuality speci- 
fies certain requirements for thought and ac- 
tion, circumscribing the sphere within which 
the state can legitimately make demands on the 
individual. Alternatively the political dissenter 
may seek recourse in his humanity. Here it is 
his status as a participant in mankind that pro- 
vides him with attributes which the state cate- 
gorically must respect. Plato’s Republic, for ex- 
ample, is the best state because it conforms to 
human nature; similarly, Rousseau rejects the 
political institutions of his day because they vi- 
olate human nature: one cannot be both man 
and citizen, 

These three value sources—-a divine or ra- 
tional universe, society, and human nature—are 
fairly exhaustive of the forms human ingenuity 
has taken in expressing moral discontent with 
politics.4° And within Hobbes’s world, these 
sources are nonexistent. The Leviathan steals 
the march on the moralist: God and his uni- 
verse, society, and human nature all become 
politicized. Reason can only comprehend God 
as first cause, Hobbes informs us; it can only 
discover that, not what, he is.44 And while the 
causal argument has its intellectual charms, it 
offers virtually no consolation for religion or 
morality. The god that it adduces is strictly a 
rational deus ex machina, providing the mind 
with a causal terminus.*? And since the mind 


® Numerous additional mystical conceptions of value 
and truth, of course, have been and are still being sug- 
gested. For instance, it would be difficult to place into 
either category the psychedelic truths which urge our 
Yippies to “drop out.” However, the above do con- 
stitute an exhaustive list of alternatives that have been 
asserted as being rational. Men have maintained both 
that they are discoverable by intellect and demonstra- 
ble; this without benefit of drugs or grace. 

“ Leviathan, p. 68. 

“With the exception of the Warrender school, most 
scholars see Hobbes’s theistic notions as being irrele- 
vant to his political argument. Leo Strauss, for in- 
stance, remarks: “Recognition of teleology here and 
there . .. is, if it is sincere, to be explained only as a 
residue of tradition which contradicts the whole of 
Hobbes’s philosophy.” (Hobbes, p. 123, n. 3.) Pla- 
menatz also insists that God plays no part in Hobbes’s 
political views. (“Mr. Warrender’s Hobbes,” Hobbes 
Studies, p. 74ff). And even Keith C. Brown, who 
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can know God only in His role as first cause, 
He is of virtually no rational significance to 
men: “They cannot have any idea of him in 
their mind answerable to his nature.™ To state 
anything about God other than that he is the 
ultimate cause of everything that exists is 
merely to deify one’s own hopes and fears, to 
indulge in superstition and idolatry: 


. . opinion of Ghosts, ignorance of second 
causes, devotion towards what men fear, and tak- 
ing of things causal for prognostics, consisteth the 
natural seed of religion; which by reason of the 
different fancies, judgments, and passions of sev- 
eral men, hath grown up into ceremonies so differ- 
ent, that those which are used by one man, are 
for the most part ridiculous to another.*4 


But to explain religion away is not to gainsay 
it; men will continue to deify their fancies and 
passions. And since their passions are different 
from, and inimical to, each other, their pen- 
chant for ascribing qualities to God provides 
men but another avenue to destructive conflict. 
Therefore they have need of an arbitrator to 
decide on the attributes of God, just as they re- 
quire one in order to settle the significance of 
words. This arbitrator is again the Leviathan: 


And because words, and consequently the at- 
tributes of God, have their signification by agree- 
ment and constitution of men, those attributes are 
to be held significative of honour, that men in- 
tended shall so be; and whatsoever may be done 
by the wills of particular men, where there is no 
law but reason, may be done by the will of the 
commonwealth, by laws civil. And because a com- 
monwealth hath no will, nor makes no laws, but 
those that are made by the will of him, or them 
that have the sovereign power; it followeth that 
those attributes which the sovereign ordaineth, in 
the worship of God, for signs of honour, ought to 
be taken and used for such, by private men in 
their public worship.*® 


Having politicized God—the most inveterate 
of conscience-inspirers—-Hobbes can dispatch 
other sources of morality almost in passing. 
The purpose of his chapter, “Of Systems Sub- 
ject Political and Private,”** is to delineate the 
scope, functions, and powers of the various 
sub-groups that constitute society. Here he 
makes it quite clear that such groups are by no 
means valid alternatives to the Leviathan. 


believes that the argument from design should be al- 
lowed “its proper place in Hobbes’s system,” never- 
theless concedes (at least implicitly) that it is redun- 
dant (“Hobbes’s Grounds for Belief in a Deity,” 
Philosophy, XXXVII [1962], p. 336f). Finally, Quen- 
tin Skinner’s “Hobbes on Sovereignty: An Unknown 
Discussion,” Political Studies, XIII, No. 2 (June 1966), 
213ff., brings new evidence to bear against a theistic 
interpretation of Hobbes’s political views. 
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Rather they exist at the sufferance of the state, 
for society is unthinkable apart from politics 
within the Hobbesian world. Before the incep- 
tion of the state, there is only a brief convoca- 
tion of the people; there is no society. Hobbes 
appears to have had no conception whatever of 
spontaneous sociability, or association moti- 
vated by no aim other than the sheer pleasure 
of human company. Any form of human asso- 
ciation presupposes the existence of politica: 
power: “Men have no pleasure, but on the con- 
trary a great deal of grief, in keeping company, 
where there is no power able to over-awe ther: 
all.”47 Nor are custom or precedent binding ir 
any way of conduct, for they are but patch. 
works of ignorance. Since men disagree as tc. 
the nature of custom, it becomes a source ci 
conflict rather than of order.*® A judge, Hobbe: 
informs us, is not bound by precedent—eve : 
his own—in reaching his decisions.*® 

Finally, the suggestion that humanity is itse í 
a repository of moral value would be dismissc< 
as utterly chimerical within Hobbes’s worl:: 
The individual personality, a congeries of d+ 
sires and aversions in continual mutation,5°® i 
too amoral, protean, and vapid to contain a: .v 
element of grandeur; and humanity, as Hobt:: 
conceives it, is less an identity or commonal?: ’ 
of nature than a network of mutual depend: - 
cies and antipathies. Because man is devoid z. 
psychic constancy, his private experiences i:- 
of no more real significance to morality tle: 
they are to reason.*? “Good” and “evil” -.: 
merely pompous terms with which he attribu:* : 
grandeur to his whims: 


Good, and evil, are names that signify our z. 
petites, and aversions; which in different temp: <, 
customs, and doctrines of men, are different: +: : 
divers men, differ not only in their judgment, >: 
the sense of what is pleasant, and unpleasan: ís 
the taste, smell, hearing, touch, and sight; but +: . 
of what is comfortable, or disagreeable to rez >. 
in the actions of common life. Nay, the same: : ~ 
in divers times differs from himself; and one <v 
praiseth, that is, calleth good, what another ii.: 
he dispraiseth, and calleth evil.5? 


WD We wv 


Without intrinsic identity, he can have no * i 
trinsic worth; virtue, dignity, and bono: < c 


+ Leviathan, p. 68. 

“ Ibid., p. 72. 

“ Ibid., p. 240. 

“Ch 22 

“Ibid, p. 81. Cf. De Cive or The Citizen, et. vita 
an Introduction by Sterling P. Lamprecht (New ` cock: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949), p. 22n., pp. 22-22 

s Leviathan, p. 67. 

© Ibid., p. 181. 

© Ibid., p. 32. 

5t Tbid., p. 190. 

= Tbid., p. 104. 
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merely comparative terms, modes of expressing 
his “price” in vanity’s marketplace.’ 

As we might expect, man’s penchant for at- 
taching moral valuations to his conduct provides 
still another justification for the state. Moral 
disagreement produces “disputes, controversies, 
and at last war;”°4 an arbiter is again required. 
Once more the Leviathan steps in, transforming 
virulent phantoms into wholesome realities, It 
is he who defines moral virtue, who confers 
honor and dignity; he who creates a “public 
conscience” from moral chaos,°° 


h4 


Hobbes was unique among political thinkers 
in attempting to deny political force to moral- 
ity; he was quite conventional, however, in his 
tactic of manipulating the moral sphere by 
means of factual description. He sought to re- 
verse the moralizing trend set by Plato, yet he 
employed a technique which Plato himself had 
established, and which had subsequently be- 
come a standard weapon among political think- 
ers. It is Hobbes’s descriptive account of hu- 
man nature that performs the task of vitiating 
political morality, just as it was Plato's psychol- 
ogy that had moralized politics. 

It is still possible, of course, to refer to Hob- 
besian “morality,” to impose the vocabulary of 
a previous tradition upon Hobbes’s conception 
of political obligation provided, first, that we 
ask the proper question of Hobbes; and second, 
that we are aware that the application of this 
venerable label tends to obscure a significant el- 
ement of uniqueness. The question whether 
there is a moral case for obligation to be found 
in Leviathan too often confuses separate lines 
of inquiry, for it raises two issues of differing 
significance, We can ask whether moral argu- 
ment is possible within the Leviathan: whether 
such an argument can be interpolated compati- 
ble with Hobbes’s major doctrines;®¢ alterna- 
tively, we can ask whether moral argument is 
necessary to the Leviathan. Only in response to 
the first (and certainly the more trivial) ques- 
tion can we made a case for moral obligation. 
And here, our answer affords us no insight into 
Hobbes’s argument, for our question is more 
concerned with our own definitional standards 
than with the Leviathan; its answer, depending 
on what minimal conditions we are willing to 
accept as sufficient for moral obligation, has 
nothing to do with Hobbes’s case. 

If we demand no other condition than that the 


5 Ibid., p. 42, p. 57. 

"Ibid. p. 104. 

5 Ibid, p. 211. 

% See n. 1, above, for an instance of this rendition of 
the question. 
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obliged behavior be considered “good” in some 
sense, then we can make a moral case for the 
Leviathan; it is good because it is the indispens- . 
able condition of all the refinements that make 
civilized life worth living. But to accept such a 
bare definition is to overlook fundamental dif- 
ferences in various prescriptive codes, both in 
their behavioral impact and their underlying 
psychological assumptions; it is to confuse the 
moral man with the “good” child who obeys, 
without question or exception, rules he cannot 
understand. In his study of the nascence of 
moral judgment, Jean Piaget describes a pro- 
cess of development from a puerile “moral re- 
alism” which closely parallels Hobbesian man’s 
attitude toward the law.57 Although there is 
considerable disagreement as to the meaning of 
“morality,” no one would deny that it presup- 
poses an agent who is both rational and autono- 
mous (capable of arriving at, and acting upon, 
correct moral judgments without the supervi- 
sion of an authority). Yet “good” conduct, for 
Hobbes, no less than for Piaget’s moral in- 
genue, is categorical and enforced obedience; it 
assumes that man cannot sustain either his rea- 
son or his good intentions without external in- 
ducement.®® 

Leviathan, like Yahweh of the Old Testa- 
ment, is good in the sense that he is the condi- 
tion of civil (and hence ethical) life. Just as 
Yahweh guaranteed the various rules according 
to which the Hebrew defined his ethical con- 
duct, so does Hobbes’s sovereign. But also like 
Yahweh, he is himself above the rules; “beyond 
good and evil.” And because the obedience he 
exacts is unquestioning, he can suspend the 
rules of civilized existence upon his whim; his 
claims override those of all humanly responsi- 
ble morality. We can, of course, still apply the 
term “moral” to both sorts of demand; we can 
understand the duty which an Old Testament 
character such as Abraham owed to Yahweh as 
well as his paternal duty both as instances of 
moral obligation. But we will thereby miss the 
different significances of these two sorts of obli- 
gation upon the subject’s life. Abraham’s obli- 
gation as a parent, presupposing a morally re- 
sponsible agent, was abruptly suspended, Abra- 
ham the “good” parent succumbed to Abraham 
the “good” child of Yahweh; he placed his son 
upon the sacrificial altar without question or 
hesitation. And similarly, it is the morality of 


% “The tendency which the child has to regard duty 
and the value attaching to it as imposing itself regard- 
less of the circumstances in which the individual may 
find himself.” (The Moral Judgment of the Child, 
trans. Marjorie Gabain [New York: Free Press, 1965], 

1 


o 1it. 
s “The will of all” is formed, not by moral decision, 
but rather by “terror.” (Leviathan, p. 112). 
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the “good” child, rather than that of the re- 
sponsible adult, that Hobbes demands of his 
citizens. 

The more interesting question—-whether mo- 
rality is necessary to the argument of Leviathan 
— must be answered in the negative. Hobbes 
presents his case for obligation in the only 
manner consonant with his psychology and 
epistemology: he describes the nature of the 
political bond, which is psychological. If the ul- 
timate unit of political analysis, the individual, 
is a creature of passion—if his thoughts, voli- 
tions, and valuations, even the very quality of 
his awareness, are products of his appetites— 
then we must found the political order, not on 
an objective moral realm (which must perforce 
be outside the individual’s psychic and intellec- 
tual ken), but rather in the passions them- 
selves. If we are to demonstrate that a rule of 
conduct obliges the individual, we must show 
that it is psychologically imperative; since 
“good” and “evil” are meaningful only as psy- 
chophysiological terms, labels for our tropisms 
of desire and aversion,®? we must demonstrate 
that the rules emanate from the homeostatic 
mechanism of these tropisms. 

Homeostasis—reduced to fundamentals, 
rendered as the stark, ineluctable impulse to 
preserve one’s being—is not merely a “motive” 
(as opposed to a “ground”) of conduct for 
Hobbes. It is a psychological ground, the only 
sense in which “ground” can have any meaning 
within Hobbesian philosophy; it is the ultimate 
rationale, the fundamental justification for all 
motives. Beyond this point, rational demonstra- 
tion cannot go; men shun death “by a certain 
impulsion of nature, no less than that whereby 
a stone moves downward,’ Since the laws of 
nature are laws of reason, they must have their 
source and justification in the impulse to main- 
tain one’s being. It is not passive beatitude or 
the gentle wisdom of an older natural law tra- 
dition that informs them, but rather the reflex- 
ive quest for survival in a perilous world. The 
laws of nature are thus essentially homeostatic, 
rather than moralistic imperatives; steps in a 
strategy of endurance: “A law of nature, lex 
naturalis, is a precept or general rule, found out 
by reason by which a man is forbidden to do 
that, which is destructive of his life, or taketh 
away the means of preserving the same; and to 
omit that, by which he thinketh it may best be 
preserved,” 

5 “names that signify our appetites and aversions 

..” (ibid., p. 104). 

® De Cive, p. 26. CE. The Elements of Law, Natural 
and Politic, ed, with a preface and critical notes by 
Ferdinand Tonnies (Cambridge: Cambridge University 


Press, 1928), p. 54. 
“ Leviathan, p. 84. 
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The psychophysiological urge to survive, 
however, would seem to provide a foundation 
far too crude and frail to support the imposing 
structure of law, for biological impulses require 
neither prescriptions nor governments. How 
move from description to prescription, from 
bestial nature to civility; or even more paradox- 
ically, how it is possible for the laws of nature 
to be grounded in human biology, and, at the 
same time, “contrary to our natural passions?”®? 
But Hobbes does not rest his case here; he 
claimed to have deduced his system from two 
“maxims of nature.” He requires a second psy- 
chological penchant, a “concupisible part” in 
tension with that “which teaches every man to 
fly a contranatural dissolution as the greatest 
mischief that can arrive to nature... .”83 Primi- 
tive homeostatis is, after all, static and, at least 
for humans, a stultifying process, The impulse 
to survive would have no significance whatever 
for change in the human plight if consistently 
obeyed. Far from being an elaborate strategy, it 
would constitute no more than the simple prin- 
ciple of self-sustainment that governs all orga- 
nismic behavior, Thus, the entire drama that 
culminates in the creation of the Leviathan 
would never unfold if man always acted upon 
this impulse. Only when conflict emerges as a 
result of frustration of the homeostatic urge 
does development ensue. Without such conflict, 
Hobbes cannot move from the descriptive to 
the prescriptive, and man cannot develop from 
the natural to the political, from the organismic 
to the human. 

Man’s second fundamental impulse insures 
that such conflict will occur; because vanity 
“desires to appropriate to itself the use of those 
things in which all others have a joint interest,’ 
it inevitably leads men into situations which 
threaten their survival, thereby insuring that 
they will experience a new emotion, fear. And 
with the intrusion of fear, psyche loses its mo- 
nolithic simplicity. Fear of the possibility of 
death is not merely emotional recoil, according 
to Hobbes; not just the transitory state of being 
frightened, It rather has an enlightening value 
for man, adding a new dimension of awareness, 
a prevision of a life-style he must assume in or- 
der to avoid future encounters with death: 


It is objected: it is so improbable that men 
Should grow into civil societies out of fear, that 
if they had been afraid, they would not have 
endured each other’s looks. They presume, I be- 
lieve, that to fear is nothing else than to be af- 
frighted. I comprehend in this word fear, a certain 
foresight of future evil; neither do I conceive flight 


= Ibid., p. 109. 
“De Cive, p. 5. 
“Ibid. 
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the sole property of fear, but to distrust, suspect, 
take heed, provide so that they may not fear, is 
also incident to the fearful.*s 


Man discovers that he is possessed of conflict- 
ing, even destructive, passions; therefore, the 
pristine homeostatic mechanism is untrustwor- 
thy. The reflexive survival impulse, reactive 
only to present circumstances, is inadequate. A 
concern with futurity is necessitated; man flees 
present danger by instinct, but artifice and 
force are required if he is to “take care,”® 
Once man is made aware of his psychic con- 
flict, his view of himself as a self-indulgent, 
nonpolitical creature ceases to be applicable. 
The self must be harnessed, disciplined, and in- 
deed coerced, if man is to live without fear; his 
behavior must be circumscribed by rules. 
Moreover, he requires sanctions if his vanity is 
to be kept within peaceful bounds; and since he 
is in a state of constant psychic flux, he cannot 
rely on his own self-admonitions. Therefore, 


these sanctions must be given external force, 


they must be politicized. 

Thus, reduced to essentials, Hobbes’s argu- 
ment for political obligation rests on three pos- 
tulates: two psychophysiological and one situa- 
tional. First, he assumes that man’s most funda- 
mental concern is with preserving his being, or 
correlatively, that he avoids “most of all that 
terrible enemy of nature, death. . . .”°7 Second, 
man’s vanity inevitably leads him into a situa- 
tion of intolerable self-conflict, which expresses 
itself in fear. Third, Hobbes assumes that fear 
changes man’s homeostatic behavior from the 
merely reflexive to the contrived; it provides a 
strategy of fear-avoidance, a logic of survival to 
which he must conform in order to avoid fu- 
ture encounters with death. 

While Hobbes’s answer to the problem of po- 
litical obligation is non-moral—at least in the 
traditional sense—it is not merely prudential. 
Like morality, self-preservation provides a 
norm for conduct, a governing principle which 


® Ibid., p. 24n. 

Hobbes is neither unique nor antiquated in viewing 
psychic conflict as the source of a quality of aware- 
ness. Indeed, he again harks back to Plato, for Plato 
used an example of such conflict against the Sophists 
to demonstrate the existence of a rational faculty. See 
his example of the thirsty man in the Republic, trans. 
Francis M. Cornford (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1967), p. 136. Of course Marx and Freud put 
conflict to similar use, and Piaget remarks that con- 
sciousness of a rule (even a motor rule) can only 
occur as a result of frustration and ensuing conflict 
(Moral Judgment of the Child, p. 87). 

© Elements, p. 54. 

We could easily impose Freudian terminology on 
this process and say that Hobbes replaces moral per- 
suasion with a description of the development of a 
political ego; one which emerges from conflict with the 
external environment, as all good egos must. 
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serves as a guide for personal, as well as social, 
behavior. Fear serves to mediate between con- 
flicting desires no less than moral laws “in- 
scribed on the heart”: fear, too, cries “NO!” to 
wayward desires; and it, too, demands behavior 
contrary to some of the natural passions;®® and 
it, too, requires that we take the needs of others 
into account (at least within limits), even at the 
expense of our own.”° 

Most important of all, Hobbes’s conception 
of homeostasis as informed by fear is, like 
morality, both universal and imperative: it is as 
compelling and as exhaustive of humanity as 
was Aristotle’s notion of political participation, 
for it also excludes only Gods and beasts. The 
natural law (and hence the political) binds not 
because it is “good” in some disinterested sense, 
but because its violation is too frequently ac- 
companied by an existential horror, an all-con- 
suming terror which the ordinary man cannot 
withstand. Only those so noble as to scorn, and 
those so stupid as to fail to anticipate, fear are 
exempt from the claims of the Leviathan. 

And it is as a reminder, a mememto mori, to 
ordinary mortals, that the Leviathan was ad- 
dressed. Although Hobbes expressed the hope 
that his argument would fall into the hands of a 
sympathetic sovereign, its main impact is upon 
the citizen. It is less a blueprint for legislation 
than an attempt to persuade political man that 
his moral quandaries, his doubts concerning his 
obligation to the law, are of virtually no signifi- 
cance. They are products of a dangerous game 
of self-agerandizement the citizen plays with 
himself; a form of what Pascal called “diver- 
tissement.” Just as men frolic carelessly on the 
brink of the precipice after they have concealed 
its awesome prospect with hedges, so does the 
citizen indulge himself with doubts concerning 
the value of the state after it has provided him 
with indispensable security. But seriously to 
challenge the authority of the state is to remove 
the hedges. And the game halts abruptly, for he 
then beholds the terrible abyss. Fear demands 
that he replace the hedges; he has no choice. 


® John Plamenatz has stressed the importance of an 
“internal censor” for morality, and denies that Hobbes 
acknowledges such a governor. He fails to explain how 
Hobbes can formulate prescriptive rules which are 
against the passions (Man and Society [New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1963], I, 128). 

In his Elements of Law, Hobbes even offers a 
golden-rule resolution of the natural law: “That a man 
imagine himself in the place of the party with whom 
he hath to do, and reciprocally him in his...” (p. 71). 
Cf. Leviathan, p. 103, Thomas Nagel’s “Hobbes’s Con- 
cept of Obligation,” The Philosophical Review, LXVIII, 
No. 1 (January, 1959), 68ff., argues that it is a “con- 
cern for others,” as opposed to self-interest, that is 
lacking in Hobbes. Hobbes’s argument, however, ap- 

ears to be that it is precisely because of our self- 
Interest that we must effect a concern for others. 


Issue Salience and Party Choice* 


Davin E. REPASS 


University of Connecticut 


In recent years, leading studies of voting be- 
havior have often concluded that specific issues 
are not a salient element in the electoral deci- 
sion, It has been found that by and large the 
electorate is unfamiliar with most issues, 
and/or is unable to recognize differences be- 
tween Republican and Democratic positions on 
the issues. These studies suggest that the elec- 
toral decision is based primarily on party iden- 
tification, on attitudes toward candidates, and 
on public response to very broad issues such as 
war or peace, prosperity, corruption, and the 
like. The purpose of this study is to present 
new data that in some respects modify these 
evaluations of the electoral decision. 


Previous Findings on the Importance of Issues 


First, let us review briefly the leading re- 
search in voting behavior in the United States 
in order to examine the nature of the findings 
regarding issues, and to establish the context 
within which the present study was made. The 
American Voter, in a chapter on “Public Policy 
and Political Preference,” indicated that voters’ 
familiarity with issues was generally rather low, 
and that even when people held an opinion on 
a particular issue, many were unable to identify 
correctly the relevant policy stands of the two 
parties. On each of the sixteen issues examined 
by the authors, only from 18 to 36 percent of 
the public (depending on the issue) expressed 
an opinion, perceived what the government was 
doing, and detected differences in policy be- 
tween the parties. 

Follow-up studies revealed that many of the 
people who had expressed an opinion in re- 
sponse to these issue questions were probably 
guessing. Using the 1956-1958-1960 panel, 
Philip Converse performed a reliability test and 
found an unusual amount of turnover in the re- 


*I am indebted to Thomas E. Patterson for his 
skilled and careful assistance in the preparation of 
these data. The data were made available through 
the Inter-University Consortium for Political Research. 
I also want to thank Donald Stokes, Philip Converse 
and John Turner for their helpful commentaries on 
an earlier version of this article which was presented 
at the 26th annual meeting of the Midwest Political 
Science Association. 

* Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), Chapter 8. 


spondents’ positions on these issues.? On the 
question of leaving “things like electric power 
and housing” to private business, for example, 
Converse calculated that about 50 percent of 
the sample had been responding randomly. (An 
additional 30 percent had not expressed an 
opinion on the question at all.) 

Other researchers have attempted to com- 
pare the direction of opinion (pro and con) on 
these issues with the voter’s party preference. 
Their findings disclose that party identifiers do 
tend to hold the expected positions on certain 
issues, particularly on matters having to do 
with social legislation and government interven- 
tion in the economy.* When it comes to making 
an electoral choice, however, party identifiers 


Table 1. Relation Between Issue Position and Party 
Preference: Selected Issues (from Converse and 
Dupeux, ‘‘Politicization of the Electorate in 
France and the United States”) 


Non-South 
Issue Party Inde- 
Identifiers pendents 

Federal aid to education 2l .16 

Federal guarantees ofemployment .19 .03 
Government vs. private enter- 

prise in power and housing 18 21 

Federal school integration 07 — .06 

Federal FEPC .06 .01 

Deployment of U.S. forces abroad .05 —.02 

General isolation-internationalism .03 .04 

— .05 


Foreign aid .02 


(correlation coefficients are tauy’s) 


*Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Sys- 
tems in Mass Publics” in David E. Apter, editor, 
Ideology and Discontent (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1964), pp. 238-245, and Philip E. Converse, “Atti- 
tudes and Non-Attitudes: Continuation of a Dialogue” 
(Survey Research Center, The University of Michi- 
gan, February, 1963), 27 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

"V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 
445; Frank J. Sorauf, Party Politics in America (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1968), pp. 163—165. 

t Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the Po- 
dies Order (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), 
p. 287. 
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have not exhibited a strong inclination to vote 
on the basis of these issue positions. The data 
presented in Table 1 (taken from a study by 
Converse) indicate that on only three issues— 
federal aid to education, federal guarantee of 
employment, and government involvement in 
power and housing—is there even a modest 
correlation between the issue position of the 
party identifiers and their choice of party. As 
for Independents, Table 1 reveals that almost 
no relationship exists between the opinions they 
hold on most issues and the party preference 
they express in the voting booth. 

When we review these kinds of findings, we 
can only surmise that the electoral decision is 
not rich with specific issue content. As the au- 
thors of The American Voter conclude, there 
seems to be “widespread ignorance and indif- 
ference over many matters of policy.”® 


Importance of Candidates Relative to Issues. In 
one of the leading analyses in the area of elec- 
toral change, Donald Stokes concluded that 
change stemming from attitudes toward parties 
was “moderate by comparison with change in- 
duced by succeeding pairs of candidates.”® In 
his study, Stokes compared the overall impor- 
tance of four party-related components and 
two candidate-image components in the 1952, 
1956, 1960 and 1964 elections. He found some 
indications that certain pervasive issues (such 
as, for example, the Korean War and the cor- 
ruption in government charge in the 1952 cam- 


5 Campbell et al, The American Voter, p. 186. 

‘Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of 
Contests for the Presidency,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 60 (March, 1966), p. 27. It should be 
pointed out that the graphs in Stokes’ article do not 
indicate the relative importance of each component 
for individual voting choice; rather the graphs repre- 
sent the net effect of each component on the overall 
outcome of each election. Stokes multiplies the beta 
weights—that is, the importance of each component 
in predicting individual voting choice—by the distance 
that the average attitude of the entire electorate is 
displaced from the neutral position on the attitudinal 
component. His formula is: 


b(X; — XP) 


Thus, the relative importance of issues and candi- 
dates in individual voting decisions cannot be discerned 
directly from Stokes’ data since his findings are a func- 
tion of both b, and X;,. 


In his original component analysis, published in 
1958, Stokes did present data showing the relative 
importance of each component for individual voting 
choice; bar graphs indicated the relative strengths of 
the beta weights in the 1952 and 1956 presidential 
elections. Donald E. Stokes ef al, “Components of 
Electoral Decision,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 52 (June, 1958), p. 381. However, these indi- 
vidual weights have not been included in the subse- 
quent presentations of the component analysis pub- 
lished in The American Voter and in the 1966 article 
cited above. 
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paign) did have a measurable effect on the out- 
come of elections, but even when such issues 
commanded widespread public attention, atti- 
tudes toward the presidential candidates had a 
far greater effect on net electoral change. 


The Independent Voter and Issues Awareness. 
The Independent voter has been of special in- 
terest to many students of electoral change. 
Independents have been characterized as the 
“least admirable” voters—those who shift with 
the popular tide and seem “devoid of policy in- 
terests or concerns.”7 The authors of The 
American Voter describe them as follows: 


Far from being more attentive, interested, and 
informed, Independents tend as a group to be 
somewhat less involved in politics. They have 
somewhat poorer knowledge of the issues, their 
image of the candidates is fainter, their interest 
in the campaign is less, their concern over the 
outcome is relatively slight, and their choice be- 
tween competing candidates, although it is made 
later in the campaign, seems much less to spring 
from discoverable evaluations of the elements of 
national politics.’ 


Thus, when we consider that much of the 
change in electoral outcome is a result of the 
shifting preferences of Independents, we have 
even less reason to believe that the outcome of 
an election is dependent upon a responsible 
consideration of substantive issues, 


Measuring Issue Salience 


The findings cited in the above studies were 
based on data gathered by the Survey Research 
Center. As is true with most scientific inquiry, 
newly refined measures and different ap- 
proaches often modify the findings of previous 
research. This study utilizes a new set of inter- 
view questions from the same Survey Research 
Center sample. By analyzing this alternate data 
set, it reveals new evidence concerning the role 
of specific issues in voting decisions. 

The Survey Research Center interview ques- 
tions that have been used in the past to mea- 
sure the issue positions of the public have been 
of the closed-ended type.” In this format, the 


1V. O. Key, Jr, Public Opinion and American 
Democracy, p. 465, 

8 Campbell et al, The American Voter, p. 143. 

° There are some exceptions; a few studies have 
used open-ended questions to analyze issues. In an 
effort to measure the impact of the Goldwater cam- 
paign, Kessel examined several sets of Survey Re- 
search Center open-ended questions: those which 
measure attitudes toward the parties and the presi- 
dential candidates as well as the “most important 
problems” (which provides the basis for this present 
study). Kessel shows the distribution of responses to 
these questions for interviews taken during different 
stages of the campaign. See John H. Kessel, The 
Goldwater Coalition (Indianapolis and New York: 
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interviewer reads a preformulated statement 
and then asks the respondent whether he agrees 
or disagrees. When a respondent can reply only 
with a simple “agree” or “disagree,” it is diffi- 
cult to tell whether the interview question has 
elicited merely a fleeting reaction to an issue 
that is of little or no concern to the respondent, 
or whether the respondent views it as being 
truly salient.° The random turnover in re- 
sponses to this type of question (see the reli- 
ability study of Converse cited in note 2 above) 
indicates that in many cases no real attitude has 
been measured. If we wish to know how issues 
affect behavior, we must first find out which 
issues are salient to individual voters. When we 
rely on the closed-ended type of question, there 
is no way to separate voters for whom the issue 
is salient from those voters who have no par- 
ticular concern about the issue. 

We might also observe that, in presenting a 
battery of issue questions, the interviewer con- 
fronts the respondent with a series of state- 
ments that have been pre-selected and pre- 
worded by a political analyst. Some respon- 
dents may not recognize the issue when it is 
presented to them in this manner—they them- 
selves may view the issue in entirely different 
terms. Even more important, many respondents 
may be concerned with other issues besides 
those that are included in the interview sched- 
ule, These neglected issues may have a strong 
influence on the individual’s voting behavior, 
and yet voters’ attitudes toward them will be un- 
available for analysis. 

In 1960, the Survey Research Center added 
a new set of questions to its interview schedule 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1968), pp. 271-280. 
As we have seen, Stokes based his component analysis 
on the open-ended questions measuring likes and dis- 
likes for the parties and the candidates. However, in 
his analysis, the impact of specific issues cannot be 
directly determined since all foreign policy items were 
placed in a single category, and all domestic issue 
responses were lumped together into three broad 
categories (parties as managers of government, do- 
mestic issues, and group-related attitudes). Stokes, 
“Some Dynamic Elements of Contests for the Presi- 
dency,” op. cit. 

VA “salient” issue may range in centrality from a 
readily verbalized phrase that is “on top” of the 
respondent’s mind to an attitude which is well de- 
veloped and of deep concern. When asked an open- 
ended question, the respondent must have some aware- 
ness of an issue and be able to verbalize this cogni- 
tion. The problem with the Likert type scale is that it 
measures only the affective component of an attitude, 
if indeed it measures an attitude at all. Open-ended 
questions measure both affect and cognition. In using 
these questions, the researcher comes much closer to 
measuring an attitude which is on the respondent's 
mind (salient) at the time of the interview—an atti- 
tude which presumably was salient before the inter- 
view and will remain so afterwards. 
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—open-ended questions which sought informa- 
tion about the voter’s issue concerns and his 
party preference on those issues. These ques- 
tions allowed the voter to define his own issue 
space by naming the issues that were salient to 
him. 

This study is based largely on these new 
measures. The issues that were salient to the 
public in 1960 and 1964 will be examined first, 
followed by an intensive analysis of the relative 
importance of issues in the 1964 election. 


The Pattern of Issue Concerns, 1960 and 1964 


The issues in 1960 and 1964, as the public 
saw them, are presented in Table 2. The table is 
an attempt to reduce a vast set of coded items 
to manageable proportions by combining simi- 
lar issues and by collapsing code categories.* 
Even then, more than twenty-five issues were 
mentioned with some frequency each year. 
Many of these issues would escape detection by 
the standard battery of issue statement ques- 
tions and, as pointed out earlier, this statement 
type of questioning would not be able to detect 
which issues were of real concern to the public. 

In addition to noting the great variety of is- 
sues mentioned by the public, we should ob- 
serve in Table 2 that no single issue attracted a 
very large following; in other words, each issue 
was mentioned by relatively small segments of 
the public. (These segments might be called 
“issue publics.” +? 

Another important phenomenon noticeable 
in Table 2 is the considerable change that oc- 
curred in issue concerns between 1960 and 
1964. The preoccupation with foreign affairs in 
1960 had dramatically shifted to domestic con- 
cerns by 1964,13 especially with respect to ra- 
cial problems and civil rights. 


u The Survey Research Center changed some code 
categories in 1964 from those used in 1960. Thus, 
these data are not exactly comparable. This is par- 
ticularly true of the foreign aid and Supreme Court 
issues, Foreign aid responses were not distinguished 
from other foreign policy responses in 1960, but they 
were in 1964. Thus, foreign aid appears to be a new 
issue in 1964; it was not. 

The 1964 interview question specifically asked about 
the Supreme Court; it had not been mentioned in the 
1960 question. Thus, responses concerning the Su- 
preme Court in 1964 may be a function of question 
wording rather than a sudden interest in the Court’s 
activities. All other issues which appear for the first 
time in 1964 are a result of spontaneous responses, 
not question wording or coding. 

“The concept of “issue public” was originally used 
by Converse in “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” op. cit. 

“The opposite finding regarding the importance of 
foreign affairs in 1964 is reported in Stokes, “Some 
Dynamic Elements of Contests for the Presidency,” 
op. cit, p. 21. His finding, however, is based on quite 
a different set of questions. 
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Table 2. Most Important Problems: 1960 and 1964 Responses Compared* 


1960 1964 


Domestic Issues: 

Racial problems (integration, civil 
rights) 

Unemployment 

Poverty program 

Aged (social security, aid) 

Medicare (for aged) 

Schools, aid to education 

Other social welfare (health, housing, 
etc.) 
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Farm problems 
Unions, labor relations 


Taxes 

Inflation, fiscal policy 

States’ rights 

Government control of business 
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Public disorder, crime in the streets 
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Other domestic issues 


Supreme Court (prayer decisions, too 
powerful) 4.8 
Total domestic issues 60.4 


totaly 4 


38.5 


1960 1964 


Foreign Affairs and Defense: 


Cuba 3:33. 2.1 
Vietnam — 11.9 
Other trouble spots 1.5 1.8 
Foreign aid — 6.2 
Missile, space program 1.0 6 
Other (A-bomb, disarmament, U.N.) 3.7 1.5 
Relations with Communist countries 12.9 2.9 
Maintain U.S. strength vis-a-vis 
Communists 15.5 4.1 
Relations with allies, more 
involvement 5.0 1.0 
Isolationist position (bring boys 
back home) 2.3 1.9 
Aggressive policy (threaten war) 1.9 zl 
Vague mention of war-peace, 
foreign problems 14.3 4.9 
Total foreign affairs and defense 61.5 39.6 
Number of responses 1707* 1981* 


Note: In 1960, 10% of the sample were unable to think of any problem; in 1964, 14% of the sample 


failed to mention any problem. 


* Percents are based on the total number of first most important problems mentioned (not on the num- 
ber of respondents). In 1964 the question was rephrased so that respondents could indicate which prob- 
lems they felt the government should do something about and which problems the government should stay 


out of. Thus, there are more responses in 1964. 


Possible Effects of Events and Campaign 
Themes on Issue Salience. The data on specific 
issues in Table 2 may be evaluated in several 
ways. In one respect, we might view the voters’ 
sparse responses to foreign policy issues in 1964 
as being incongruent with crisis developments 
in the international sphere. With a war building 
up in Vietnam,** and with confrontations over 
Cuba and Berlin having occurred since the last 
election, we might expect more, rather than 
less, attention to foreign problems. The voters’ 
comparative lack of interest in foreign policy 
matters in 1964 is more understandable if we 
remember that the concerns of ordinary citizens 
are usually focused on relatively current hap- 
penings. If past “crises” (such as Cuba and 
Berlin) are no longer in the news or have been 
resolved in some way, public attention will 
center upon other matters. 

How much the shift in issue salience reflects 
the themes of presidential campaigns is difficult 
to say. Kennedy’s desire to “get the country 

“Jt should be noted that in 1964 a relatively large 


cluster of people did begin to voice concern about 
Vietnam. 


moving again” does not seem to show up in the 
domestic issue area in 1960, but his expression 
of concern about American prestige abroad ap- 
parently was hitting a responsive chord. It is 
doubtful that Kennedy’s speeches alone created 
this interest in foreign affairs; but a long series 
of events—the Russian sputniks, the U-2 inci- 
dent, anti-American rioting abroad, and similar 
developments—were probably real enough to 
the public to cause general apprehension about 
the Cold War. It should be noted, however, 
that discussion by the candidates about particu- 
lar trouble spots—Cuba by Kennedy, and the 
Quemoy and Matsu incidents in the Kennedy- 
Nixon debates—~did not attract much attention. 
They were seldom mentioned as important 
problems by the public. 

The shift to domestic concerns in 1964 may 
be partly a reflection of a campaign in which 
issues that had divided the parties during the 
New Deal surfaced once again in the contest 
between Johnson and Goldwater. Respondents 
made some remarks about states’ rights and 
government control of business, and the men- 
tion of Medicare and social security increased. 
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Little else of that campaign, however, can be 
clearly identified in the data. 

The largest cluster of responses in 1964 is 
centered on racial problems. As we shall see, 
many of the respondents were favorable toward 
civil rights, possibly reflecting a positive reac- 
tion to the Civil Rights Act of 1964. It should 
also be noted that Medicare (which was en- 
acted soon after the election) and the poverty 
program were salient issues during the 1964 
campaign.*6 Apparently presidential support 
for specific legislation does not go unnoticed. 

In summary, it is probably not possible to 
predict what issues will be salient in a particu- 
lar election, but the public does seem to re- 
spond most to current and recurring news and 
events. A president’s active support for a legis- 
lative program also appears to be of conse- 
quence to segments of the public. Although the 
effect of campaign issues and slogans is difficult 
to measure with these data, we might infer that 
parties have only a limited influence over what 
issues become real to the public. 


A Comparison with Stokes’ Analysis—A Meth- 
odological Observation. While the simple pres- 
entation of issue response frequencies in Table 
2 cannot be directly compared with Stokes’ 
multivariate component analysis, it is interesting 
that the data presented in this article indicate 
much more change in issue-related attitudes 
between 1960 and 1964 than Stokes observed.” 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this difference 
is that Stokes based his analysis on responses 
to attitudinal questions which measured like 
and dislike for the two political parties. Hence, 
“parties” rather than “issues” were the objects 
of reference for the respondent. Many of the 
responses to these party questions undoubtedly 
expressed long-term cognitive elements of party 
identification rather than short-term issue con- 
cerns. Indeed, Stokes points out that during the 
entire period of the 1950’s and early 1960’s, 
constant references were made to the Demo- 
cratic Party as being the party of the “common 
man.” Also, “image” issues which associated 
parties with good or bad times were conspicu- 


“See Kessel, The Goldwater Coalition, Chapter 9, 
for a more thorough analysis of the impact of the 
1964 campaign. 

13 A study using 1958 data reported low salience of 
specific items of Congressional legislation. Perhaps 
this was in part a result of the lack of legislative 
activity under Eisenhower, and in part a result of 
incomplete questioning of respondents. See Donald 
E. Stokes and Warren E. Miller, “Party Government 
and the Saliency of Congress” in Campbell et al, 
Elections and the Political Order, pp. 198-199. 

“Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements of Contests 
for the Presidency,” op cit., Figures 1 and 2. 
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ous throughout the period. These long-term cog- 
nitions probably reduce the variation that might 
have been observed if current salient issues had 
been measured and used in the analysis. 


Perception of Issues in 1964 


The Nature of the 1964 Data. The 1964 data 
will be used for further analysis because the 
basic interview question in 1964 was extended 
to probe additional dimensions of issue con- 
cerns. The issue questions were reworded so 
that respondents could indicate which prob- 
lems they felt the government should do some- 
thing about and which problems they felt the 
government should refrain from handling. In 
addition, the Survey Research Center intro- 
duced follow-up questions which were specific- 
ally designed to measure the degree of salience 
of each issue.?® Both of these dimensions proved 
to be valuable for analytical purposes.?° 

The nature of the 1964 presidential cam- 
paign, in itself, makes this an interesting 


“The exact wording of the 1964 interview ques- 
tions was: 
“As you well know, there are many serious prob- 
lems in this country and in other parts of the world. 
The question is: What should be done about them 
and who should do it?” 
“We want to ask you about problems you think 
the government in Washington should do something 
about and any problems it should stay out of. First, 
what would you personally feel are the most im- 
portant problems the government should try to 
take care of when the new President and Congress 
take office in January?” (Up to three responses 
were coded.) 
“Now, are there any problems at home or abroad 
that the government in Washington has gotten into 
that you think it should stay out of? This would 
include problems the President, the Congress or 
the Supreme Court have tried to handle that you 
think they should have stayed out of.” (Up to 
three responses were coded.) 
After each response, people were asked: 
“Just how strongly would you say you feel about 
this: are you extremely worried about it, fairly 
worried, or just quite interested in it?” 
“Is this problem on your mind a lot, or do you 
think about it mainly when you come across news 
about it?” 
“Who do you think would be most likely to do 
what you want on this, the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans, or wouldn’t there be any difference?” 
The data presented in Figure 1 and in the re- 
mainder of this analysis are based on issues that the 
respondents felt were of high salience. That is, re- 
sponses were not included unless the respondent said 
he was extremely worried about the issue and/or the 
problem was on his mind a lot. When this measure 
of degree of salience is not used, perception of party 
differences is less sharply defined. There is an increase 
in “no difference” and “don’t know” answers or a 
tendency to match the inappropriate party with the 
issue. This mismatching or lack of knowledge is to 
be expected since those respondents who have not 
thought about an issue or who are not very worried 
about it will be unlikely to seek out, or pay attention 
to, cues indicating party positions on the issue. 
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election in which to assess the relative impor- 
tance of issues. Studies by Stokes and Kessell 
indicate that the personalities of the candidates 
were an unusually strong factor in that elec- 
tion.2° Also, Ellsworth demonstrates that, al- 
though broad ideological themes were present, 
specific issues were not prominent in the cam- 
paign oratory.?* Thus, we would not expect 1964 
to be a very promising year for measuring the 
importance of specific issues in the electoral 
decision. If anything, we would anticipate atti- 
tudes toward candidates to be the highly dom- 
inant factor in that election. 


Perception of Party Differences on Issues, In 
Figure 1, the party differences perceived on each 
issue in 1964 are arranged roughly in order from 
the most Democratic issue on the top to the most 
Republican issue on the bottom. These data in- 
dicate that, to a remarkable extent, the public 
does perceive party differences on those issues 
that are salient to them. On most issues, more 
than 60 per cent of the respondents perceived 
party differences. Only six of the issues listed 
in Figure 1 fall below this high level of party 
relevance.?? 


™TIn analyzing the Survey Research Center’s open- 
ended questions about parties and candidates in 1964, 
Kessel found that attitudes about candidates were 
“far more salient than the attitudes about parties... 
questions about candidates engendered half again as 
many comments as the questions about parties.” See 
John H. Kessel, The Goldwater Coalition, p. 258. 
Also, Stokes found the candidate component to be 
an unusually strong factor in 1964. See “Some Dy- 
namic Elements of Contests for the Presidency,” op. 
cit. 

"t Ellsworth performed a content analysis on a sam- 
‘ple of campaign speeches in 1964, and concluded 
that “the ideological spread between Johnson and 
Goldwater did little or nothing to produce an increase 
in emphasis upon issues by the candidates themselves 
in their [speeches].” John W. Ellsworth, “Policy and 
Ideology in the Campaigns of 1960 and 1964” (un- 
published paper), p. 8. Polsby and Wildavsky make 
a similar observation about the 1964 campaign, They 
state that “in a campaign in which the parties were 
further apart on issues than they have been in our 
time .. . there was relatively little discussion of issues. 
Certainly, the existence of wide and deep policy dif- 
ferences did not, as has sometimes been thought, lead 
directly to a campaign focusing on specific issues.” 
Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky, Presi- 
dential Elections, second edition (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968), p. 205. 

*4The issues on which less than 60 percent per- 
ceived party differences were: 1) war-peace, 2) cor- 
ruption in government, 3) farm problems, 4) labor 
relations, 5) isolation, and 6) the Supreme Court. 
Mentions of “war” or “peace” as well as “corruption” 
in 1964 had little in the way of specific referents; 
such comments were offen unaccompanied by any 
further substantive remarks. These vague problems 
were probably mentioned by respondents who were 
hard pressed to say something, and it is thus not 
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The Democratic party was clearly preferred 
as the party best able to handle certain issues 
such as Medicare, social security, and aid for 
the poor. The Republicans were singled out as 
the party best able to handle the Communist 
threat and as the party most likely to take ap- 
propriate stands on foreign aid and fiscal pol- 
icy. The newly revived issues of states’ rights 
and government control of business were also 
strongly Republican. A pronounced party dif- 
ferentiation was found on the civil rights-inte- 
gration issue. Apparently the Johnson-Goldwa- 
ter division on this issue was quite clearly per- 
ceived,.28 

Other issues, however, were not generally as- 
sociated with one political party or the other. 
On these issues, some respondents felt that the 
Democratic party would serve their interests 
better, while about equal numbers of respon- 
dents felt that the Republican party would han- 
dle the problem more appropriately. This was 
especially true of defense and foreign policy is- 
sues such as the test-ban treaty, disarmament, 
relations with allies, and intervention in Viet- 
nam and other trouble spots, but the domestic 
issues of public disorder and crime in the 
streets also brought forth mixed party evalua- 
tions. On some of these issues—especially in 
the foreign policy area—these different percep- 
tions about the parties may have been due to 
ambiguous party policies or actions. It may be, 
too, that the lack of clearly differentiated party 
positions on some of these issues results from 
indistinct coding procedures rather than public 
confusion or party ambiguity.?+ 


surprising that these people were unable to recognize 
party differences. However, it is difficult to under- 
stand why only 52 percent of those who were con- 
cerned with farm problems and only 58 percent of 
those who mentioned labor relations perceived party 
differences on these questions, The parties have taken 
clear stands in these matters over the years. As for 
the isolationists, they have not been able to find a 
party which would do what they want since the late 
1940’s. The Supreme Court, as would be expected, 
was not considered in partisan political terms, at 
least not in 1964, 

When asked during the 1964 interview whether 
they had heard if “Congress did anything this year 
in the way of civil rights,” 77 percent mentioned the 
Civil Rights Bill. Of these, 95 percent were aware 
that Johnson favored it and 84 percent correctly 
perceived Goldwater as being against it. 

“On some items, the SRC codes do not indicate 
whether the respondent favored the issue or was 
against it. When both pro. and con respondents are 
lumped into the same category, it is not surprising 
that both parties are mentioned as best able to 
handle the issue. Where provision was made for cod- 
ing issue position, clearer party differences emerged. 
A good example of this is the strong differences per- 
ceived by those who were favorable to civil rights or 
integration and those who were anti-civil rights. 
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A Note on Spatial Models. The information pre- 
sented in Figure 1 emphasizes that the public 
sees a diffuse and variegated picture of party 
activity. Some people focus on one problem, 
others on quite another problem. No linear, uni- 
dimensional model of political space could 
possibly fit the data we have presented here.?5 
The wide scattering of salient issues—both po- 
sition issues and valence issues—resists simple 
ideological structuring or ordering. 

In his search for a manageable dimension 
upon which to locate party differences, the po- 
litical analyst might find the “do something 
about”—~“stay out of” component (suggested 
by the data presented in Figure 1) to be useful. 
This dimension is readily understood by the 
public and is quite appropriate, given the tradi- 
tional postures of the two parties on most is- 
sues, especially in domestic affairs. 


Distortion in Issue Perception due to Party 
Identification. A number of political behavior 
studies have recognized that the individual’s 
perception of political objects is often distorted 
by pre-existing partisan attitudes. In order to 
maintain cognitive balance, party identifiers will 
either selectively attend or alter information 
pertaining to candidates, parties, or other politi- 
cal phenomena. Presumably, this kind of psy- 
chological distortion might underly much of the 
party differentials found in Figure 1. In order 
to test for this bias, the author examined the 
data used in Figure 1 more thoroughly, con- 
trolling for party identification. 

The data were first analyzed to discover what 
kinds of issues were salient to Democrats and to 
Republicans; that is, which issues did these 
party identifiers mention most frequently? The 
author found a tendency for Democrats to 
mention pro-Democratic issues and for Repub- 
licans to select issues on which their party has 
been favorably evaluated. This partisan bias 
may be due to selective attention or to other 
cognitive balancing processes; or it may result 
from the fact that Democrats come from differ- 
ent life situations than Republicans do, and 
may therefore be concerned with quite a differ- 
ent set of issues. Even so, this tendency was not 
as strong as might be supposed. For example, 
more than 40 percent of those who expressed 
support for civil rights, for aid to education, 
and for poverty programs were Republicans 
and Independents. On the other side, half of 
those who were anti-civil rights were Demo- 


5 See Stokes’ critique of Downs entitled “Spatial 
Models of Party Competition” for further elaboration 
of this point. This article is found in Campbell et al., 
Elections and the Political Order, pp. 161-179, 
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crats. Furthermore, Democrats and Indepen- 
dents constituted more than a majority of those 
who mentioned issues on which the Republi- 
cans were favorably perceived in 1964 (infla- 
tion, Communist threat, states’ rights, etc.). 

This raises another question: To what extent 
do party identifiers tend to feel that their own 
party will do what they want on an issue? The 
well-known psychological tendency for people 
to believe that their party is performing in con- 
sonance with their personal viewpoints was 
substantiated in these data on salient issues, but 
a strong strain toward a correct perception of 
party positions was also evident. This strain to- 
ward political reality was especially apparent in 
policy areas where the parties have taken op- 
posing stands over a long period of time or on 
issues on which the candidates have taken 
clearly opposing positions. For example, of 
those Republicans who were concerned with 
Medicare, social security, aid to education, un- 
employment, or poverty, no more than a third 
believed that their party would perform better 
in regard to these matters. On the other hand, 
virtually no Democrat who mentioned the is- 
sues of states’ rights or government control of 
business thought that the Democratic party 
would act with restraint in these matters.*° On 
the issue of civil rights—an issue that had be- 
come highly salient in 1964, compared with 
previous years—even less psychological distor- 
tion of party position was evident. Only about 
19 percent of the Republicans who favored 
civil rights activities thought that their party 
would aid in this cause, and only 20 percent of 
the Democrats who opposed civil rights felt 
that their party would inhibit advances in Ne- 
gro rights. As has been noted earlier, the posi- 
tion of the two candidates on this issue was 
quite widely known, and this fact undoubtedly 
made avoidance of political reality more dif- 
cult. 

Thus, although there is distortion in the way 
party identifiers perceive issues, an analysis ol 
issues that are salient to voters indicates that 
this distortion is less than previous research 
would lead us to expect. On several issues, es- 
pecially those on which the parties or candi- 
dates have taken clear stands, there is a fairly 
accurate recognition of party positions. 


% Further analysis of these data indicate that one 
of the ways in which party identifiers seem to re 
solve the psychological conflict created by being con 
cerned about an issue on which the opposite part 
has the more appropriate position is to claim tha 
there is no difference between the parties on tha. 
issue. These respondents might “know” the correc: 
party positions on these issues, but prefer not tc 
undergo the discomfort of saying the opposition: 
party is better in this area. 
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N Issue 


128 Pro-civil rights, 
integration 
96 Medicare (for aged) 
59 Social security 
157 Unemployment, poverty program 
63 War-peace, vague foreign problems 


67 Schools, aid to education 


48 Taxes 


81 Other social welfare 
(health, housing, etc.) 


51 Test-ban treaty, disarmament, U.N. 


48 Public disorder, crime in the streets 


26 Relations with allies, foreign relations 
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Figure 1. Perceived Party Differences on Salient Issues, 1964 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
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The total number of people who mentioned each issue and felt it was highly salient is given 
in the left-hand column of the figure. The bars in the figure are based on the percent of these 
total mentions on each issue. (Those who responded “don’t know” to the party difference 
question are not shown in Figure 1, but they were included in calculating the percentages.) 
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The Role of Issues in Individual Voting Choice 


The foregoing analysis of the 1960 and 1964 
data has delineated the salient issues as per- 
ceived by the public. In order to determine the 
effect of these issues on individual voting be- 
havior we turn now to an analysis of issue cog- 
nitions among individual voters. How many is- 
sues did the individual perceive? If he was con- 
cerned about more than one issue, was he able 
to sort out party differences on them in a mean- 
ingful way? What effect did issue concerns have 
on voting choice? 


Extent of Issue Awareness. It has already been 
noted (Table 2) that 14 percent of the respond- 
ents in 1964 were unable to think of any prob- 
lem facing their government.??7 On the other 
hand, 23 percent were aware of four or more 
issues. The average number of issues perceived 
by the electorate was 2.5.23 

Table 3 shows the distribution of issue 
awareness by party identification. Here we find 
new and interesting information about the In- 
dependent voter: the table shows that Indepen- 
dents have a relatively high degree of issue con- 
cerns. To be sure, strong Republicans are heav- 
ily armed with issues when they go to the polls, 
but Independents are next in order of issue cog- 
nizance, with Democrats—weak and strong 
identifiers alike—looking like indifferent citi- 
zens by comparison.”® This relative ranking of 
party identifiers on issue cognitions remains the 


= The author found that there is a strong tendency 
for those with no concept of issues to remain home 
on election day. 

S Respondents were not encouraged by interviewers 
to mention more than 3 issues. Had all issues salient 
to the respondents been recorded, the average would 
have been higher. 

2 This is not to say that Independents are “good 
citizens” in all respects; the author confirmed pre- 
vious findings which show that Independents are in- 
deed less involved and participate less regularly. But 


Table 3. Relation of Party Identification 
to Number of Issues Mentioned 


Kuimberaf Party Identification 
Issues 
. Strong Weak Weak Strong 
Mennonea Dem. Dem. Ind. Rep. Rep. 
Low Oor 1 33% 35% 2% 287 13% 


20r3 5 4 M 46 4 
High4to6 15 18 30 26 4 


ceteris I THe NNN ote 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Index —18 —17 -+4 -2 +32 
(% High- 
% Low) 

394 363 314 194 156 
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Table 4, Relation of Party Identification 
to Number of Issues Mentioned 


with Education Controlled 
Party Identification 
Strong Weak Weak Strong 
Dem. Dem. Rep. Rep. 


Less than High School Education 
Number of Issues 


dori 43% 49% 42% 47% 32% 
2or 3 48 4] 46 39 46 
4to 6 9 10 12 14 22 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Index —34 —39 —30 -—33 —10 
N 208 168 105 57 4i 
High School Graduates 
Number of Issues 
0 or 1 25% 2% 26% 26% 9% 
2 or 3 56 51 45 48 49 
å to 6 ` 19 20 29 26 42 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Index —6§ — Q -+3 0 +33 
N 118 123 124 81 55 


Some College or College Graduate 
Number of Issues 


Oorl 15% Wy 7% 10% 3% 
2 or 3 60 56 39 52 32 
4to 6 25 33 54 38 65 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Index +10 +21 +47 +28 +62 


N 67 71 83 32 60 


same regardless of level of education. (See Ta- 
ble 4.) 

This finding is quite different from the con- 
clusions in The American Voter (cited earlier) 
because it is based on different data. Conclu- 
sions about the Independent voter in The 
American Voter were based upon responses to 
the open-ended questions that measured atti- 
tudes toward parties and candidates, not to- 
ward issues. The Independent is placed at a dis- 
advantage in answering these questions—espe- 
cially the questions about parties. As we have 
seen, responses to these questions frequently re- 
flect long-term cognitive elements of party 


their concern over substantive issues of the day is 
none-the-less relatively strong. 
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identification. Since most Independents have re- 
ceived few cues about parties in their socializa- 
tion process, it is understandable that their ref- 
erences to parties would be deficient.®° 

The author also examined the 1964 data on 
attitudes toward candidates, and he found that 
many strong party identifiers did indeed have 
more to say about the candidates than did Inde- 
pendents and weak identifiers. This 1s also to be 
expected, since strong party identifiers have a 
powerful motivation to seek information about 
their candidate. 


Issues and individual Voting Change. Now that 
we have discussed the general level of issue 
awareness in the public, what can we say about 
the effect of these issues in initiating change in 
voting behavior? 

First of all, when a respondent is concerned 
about several different issues, he has a very 
strong tendency to name just one party as being 
the best party to handle all of these problems. 
This was true of Independents as well as party 
identifiers. (Only 106 out of 1016 respondents 


When I analyzed the Survey Research Center 
questions which measured likes and dislikes for the 
two parties in 1964, my findings agreed with the con- 
clusion in The American Voter that Independents 
have fewer attitudes toward parties than do party 
identifiers. 


Table 5. Relation of Party Identification 
to Strength of Issue Partisanship 


Strength of Party Identification 


Tssue 


. . Strong Weak Weak Strong 
Partisanship Dem. Dem. Ind. Rep, Rep. 
High Dem 199% 8% 4% 2% 07 
Med Dem 25 17 14 6 3 
Low Dem 34 28 21 18 4 
No Perceived 

Party Dif- 
ference 14 26 26 27 I! 
Low Rep 11 17 24 14 


4 
Med Rep 2 6 7 10 19 
High Rep 2 


Oc A et I ti 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


N 332 308 272 175 150 

“Strength of Issue Partisanship” is based on the num- 
ber of issues mentioned by each respondent and his per- 
ception of a party difference on each issue. If no party 
difference was perceived on an issue, that issue did not 
contribute to the score. Salience of the issue was also 
considered in the scoring. 

Respondents who perceived one party as better for 
handling some issues and the opposite party as better 
on other issues are included. (Their net partisan position 


was computed.) 
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Table 6. Direction of Vote by Strength 
of Issue Partisanship Controlling 


for Party Identification 
Strength of Party Identification 
Issue 
.. Strong Weak Weak Strong 
Partisanship Dem. Dem. ind. Rep. Rep. 
High Dem 2% 4% 9% 0% - 
(55) (22) (1) (3) 
Med Dem 1% 2 4% 20% 40% 
(77) (41) (28) (10) (5) 
Low Dem 0% 11% 8% 18% 33% 
(83) (63) (40) (28) (6) 
No Difference 10% 21% 22% 56% 94% 
(37) (37) (45) (9) (16) 
Low Rep 20% 45% 58% NZ 83% 
(10) (20) (33) (31) (17) 
Med Rep 33% 62% 81% 23% 96% 
(3) (13) (16) (14) (27) 
HighRep 100% 89% 93% 90% 99% 
(5) (9) (27) (20) 


(71) 


The entry in each cell is the percent of the voters in 
the cell who voted Republican. 


who mentioned more than one issue saw differ- 
ent parties as best able to handle the 
problems.)31 Whatever the cause, there is a 
strong tendency among voters toward “issue 
alignment,” which apparently lends order and 
meaning to the political world for most of 
them. 

Party identifiers do not always perceive their 
party as being best able to handle issues. It is 
among these identifiers whose current evalua- 
tions of political objects contradict their tradi- 
tional party loyalties, that we can look for vot- 
ing change. In Table 5, we can observe the puli 
of issues on party identifiers and Independents 
in 1964. In the deviant (lower left and upper 
right) cells of Table 5, we see that one-fourt 
of the weak Democrats and a similar propor- 
tion of weak Republicans perceived the oppo- 
site party as being best able to handle the issuc 
or issues of concern to them. Even 7 percent o: 
the strong identifiers in each party defected or 
issues, The Independents divided their party 
preferences about evenly between the parties.* 

Table 6 shows the powerful influence of is- 


3 Only 32 of these 106—about 8 more than would 
be expected by chance—-were Independents. 

Jt might be noted in Table 5 that about one 
fourth of the Independents did not perceive party 
differences on any issue; however, an equal propor- 
tion of weak Democrats and weak Republicans also 
failed to do so. 
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sue partisanship (or issue alignment) on voting 
choice. When issue partisanship conflicted with 
party identification, the issues often overcame 
the long-term party loyalties; the stronger the 
issue partisanship, the greater its electoral 
effect." The bottom and top rows of Table 6 
are especially worthy of note; if several salient 
issues intervened, party identification had virtu- 
ally no influence on voting choice. 


The Relative Importance of Issues. The overall 
relationship between Strength of Issue Partisan- 
ship and vote for president was found to be .57 
(tau,). Contrary to what has been found in 
the past, there is indeed considerable party- 
relatedness of vote based on specific issues.*4 
The relationship between net attitude toward 
candidates®> and vote was only slightly higher 
-~—.60 (tau,)—- and this was in an election year 
noted for a strong candidate component. 

A multiple regression analysis performed 
with these data indicates that issue partisanship 
(as measured here) was not as powerful in pro- 
ducing voting change as attitude toward candi- 
date. The standardized regression coefficient 
(beta weight) for the candidate variable (con- 
trolling for issues) was .48, while the coeffi- 
cient for the issue variable (controlling for can- 
didate) was .33. We should be aware, however, 
that party identification is a primary underlying 
factor contributing to the weights of both of 
these predictors of voting choice. If we wish to 


® Where conflict occurred between traditional party 
ties and evaluation of which party would handle the 
issues best, the conflict did not cause lower turnout. 
Apparently, the strong force of issue concerns led a 
high percentage of these people to the polls—many 
of them to vote for the opposite party. 

* Of course, this correlation is based on a measure 
which includes all issues an individual had in mind 
and is thus not directly comparable to previous 
studies which have used agree-disagree answers to 
single issue statements. 

© The attitude toward candidate measure was based 
on open-ended questions which asked what the re- 
spondent liked and disliked about each candidate. 
The net attitude was determined by the algebraic 
sum of comments for and against the respective 
candidates. 
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control or partial out the effect of party identi- 
fication, we can simply add this variable to the 
multiple regression equation. When this was 
done, the weights attached to issue partisanship 
and attitude toward candidate were both re- 
duced, as expected. The new weights were .39 
for candidate image (controlling for issues and 
party identification), .23 for issue partisanship 
(controlling for candidate image and party 
identification) and .27 for party identification 
(controlling for the two other factors). As ex- 
pected, candidate image emerges as the most 
important factor in individual voting choice in 
1964, but issues had a strong independent effect 
as well. The remarkable thing that emerges 
from this analysis is that salient issues had al- 
most as much weight as party identification in 
predicting voting choice. 


Conclusion 


What is important to observe from this study 
is that by and large the voting public has at 
least a few substantive issues in mind at the 
time of an election, and the voters seem to be 
acting more responsibly than had previously 
been thought.** To be sure, images of the presi- 
dential candidates are still the most important 
factor in the electoral decision; at least this was 
true in 1964. But this personal feeling about a 
candidate is not the only basis for choice— 
there are substantive concerns as well. Further- 
more, when we allow voters to define their own 
issue space, they are able to sort out the differ- 
ences between parties with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy. It would probably be going too far to 
say that the public has contextual knowledge 
upon which to base its decision. But we have 
shown that the public is in large measure con- 
cerned about specific issues, and that these cog- 
nitions have a considerable impact on electoral 
choice. 


** A similar conclusion was reached by V. O. Key, 
Jr., in The Responsible Electorate (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1966). However, his data and 
methods were completely different from those em- 
ployed in this study. 


Psychological Sources of Political Belief: 
Self-Esteem and Isolationist Attitudes 
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Research has shown that isolationist attitudes 
spring from diverse sources. Among the general 
public, isolationism appeals particularly to the 
poorly educated and economically deprived, to 
individuals isolated socially and geographically, 
and to the ill-informed and politically indiffer- 
ent.t Among the politically articulate and active 
stratum, conservative ideology and Republican 
party affiliation are strongly related to isola- 
tionism.? But the isolationist impulse can also 
arise from purely psychological sources such as 
anxiety, need aggression, inflexibility, and low 
self-esteem. Our purpose is not to demonstrate 
again that there is a connection between per- 
sonality and political belief.* Instead, we shall 


*On this, see Herbert McClosky, “Personality and 
Attitude Correlates of Foreign Policy Orientations,” 
in James N. Rosenau, ed., Domestic Sources of For- 
eign Policy (New York: The Free Press, 1967); and 
Hadley Cantril and Lloyd Free, Political Beliefs 
Among Americans (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1967). 

2 Ibid, 

"See Herbert McClosky, “Personality and Attitude 
Correlates,” in Rosenau, ed., op cit; Bernard Fen- 
sterwald, Jr., “The Anatomy of American Isolationism 
and Expansionism, Part I,” Journal of Conflict Reso- 
lution, vol. 2 (June, 1958), 111~139; Bernard Fenster- 
wald, Jr., “The Anatomy of American Isolationism 
and Expansionism, Part IJ,” vol. 2 (Dec, 1958), 
280-309. 

‘The literature on this is voluminous. Fred I. Green- 
stein, Personality and Politics (Chicago: Markham 
Publishing Co., 1969) provides a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of key theoretical and methodological issues, 
as well as a guide to the revelant research literature. 
Among the major contributions are Theodor Adorno, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel Levinson, and Nevitt 
Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality (New York: 
Harper Bros., 1950); M. Brewster Smith, Jerome S. 
Bruner, and Robert W. White, Opinions and Per- 
sonality (New York: Wiley, 1956); B. Christiansen, 
Attitudes Towards Foreign Affairs as a Function of 
Personality (Oslo: University of Oslo Press, 1959); 
Robert Lane, Political Ideology (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1962); Herbert McClosky, “Conservatism and 
Personality,” American Political Science Review, vol. 
52 (March, 1958), 27-45; Herbert McClosky, “Per- 
sonality and Attitude Correlates,” in Rosenau, ed., 
op. cit.; Herbert Kelman, ed., International Behavior 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1965); 
Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda, eds., Studies in 
the Scope and Method of the Authoritarian Personal- 
ity (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954); Milton Rokeach, 
The Open and Closed Mind, New York: Basic Books, 


ask whether it matters if a political attitude—in 
the present case isolationism—stems from per- 
sonality influences rather than from some other 
sources, for example, education, group mem- 
berships, or ideology. It is our contention that 
those who hold common beliefs on one set of 
issues differ in the opinions they hold on other 
political questions depending on whether they 
owe their convictions to their personality char- 
acteristics or to some other influence. 

This study compares the political attitudes of 
isolationists with different levels of self-esteem, 
a basic personality trait. We show that the posi- 
tions on liberalism-conservatism, extreme polit- 
ical values, and specific foreign policy issues 
depend on the role self-esteem has played in 
their adopting an isolationist stance. 


Theory, Concepts, and Measures 


We understand personality traits to refer to 
certain consistencies in how a person behaves, 
to a patterning of his perceptual, emotional, 
and motor responses.5 A basic personality char- 
acteristic governs an individual’s responses to 2 
wide range of stimuli and situations; anxiety, 
for example, signifies a tendency to be chroni- 
cally apprehensive, uneasy, and fearful. By 
contrast, attitudes are dispositions organizec 
about a more restricted and clearly definec 
class of objects, while an opinion is even morc 
specific in its referent. Personality traits, mos: 
psychologists agree, are acquired earlier in thc 
developmental process than attitudes anc 
opinions; psychological processes at the level o’ 
personality are more deep-seated and also morc 


1960); and Gabriel Almond, The Appeals of Com: 
munism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954). 

5 Evidence establishing the consistency of psychc- 
logical dispositions is not as conclusive as one migh: 
wish-—or as most assume. Personality traits are hypc- 
thetical constructs, inferred to account for consister - 
cies in behavior, which are commonly thought to bs 
highly enduring and widely generalized, although t3 
yet the limits of their consistency either over time cr 
across situations cannot be fixed. For a comprehensive 
although critical review of the recent literature, sc: 
Walter Mischel, Personality and Assessment (Ney 
York: Wiley, 1968). 
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resistant to change.® If this is the nature of per- 
sonality, then the influence of basic traits such 
as anxiety, hostility, or low self-esteem on an 
individual’s beliefs should be both pervasive 
and distinctive, exerting a consistent and unify- 
ing pressure upon a wide range of responses. 
Consequently, we hypothesize that those whose 
isolationist convictions derive from their psy- 
chological makeup will differ in many of their 
beliefs from those whose isolationism stems 
primarily from some source other than person- 
ality. 

Why should personality characteristics have 
this pervasive effect, shaping men’s views on a 
variety of issues? Several processes are worth 
identifying. In a most general way, personality 
affects basic processes of perception, judgment, 
and learning inherent in the formation of any 
attitude.’ Thus, by influencing an individual’s 
cognitive processes, psychological dispositions 
such as anxiety or low self-esteem partially de- 
termine his level of political awareness, his ca- 
pacity to perceive and interpret political stimuli 
accurately, and the way he organizes and inter- 
relates his ideas. 

In addition, basic personality traits can pro- 
vide the foundations for broad orientations 
which in turn influence opinions on many spe- 
cific questions. As Smith, Bruner, and White;® 
Katz;® and others have indicated, political atti- 
tudes often refiect a range of personal motives 
and inner needs, as well as expressing economic 
self-interest or reference group identifications. 
For example, psychological characteristics in- 
fluence one’s view of human nature (whether 
one sees others as fundamentally trustworthy, 
generous, and intelligent or as selfish, devious, 
and mean) and the general attitude one adopts 
on this basic question is likely to influence 
opinions on such specific policies as increasing 
government assistance to the indigent and ill. 
The impact of strong personality needs can also 
serve to structure opinions by giving them a 
distinctive tenor and expressive style as well as 
by providing a consistent direction. Thus, acute 
anxiety might lead one to refer repeatedly to 
unrealistic threats from those around him, to 
perceive political conspiracies at home and 
abroad, or to view proposals for social change 


*On these points, see Nevitt Sanford, Self and 
Society (New York: Atherton Press, 1966), pp. 90-91. 

7For a discussion of this and some evidence see 
Giuseppe Di Palma and Herbert McClosky, ‘“Per- 
sonality and Conformity: The Learning of Political 
Attitudes,” American Political Science Review, vol. 64 
(Dec. 1970), 1054-1073. 

3 Smith, Bruner, and White, op. cit. 

* Daniel Katz, “The Functional Approach to the 
Study of Attitudes,” Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 24 
(Summer, 1960), 163-204. 
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as fraught with peril and probable deprivation.*° 

Some important attributes of political ques- 
tions in general and foreign policy questions in 
particular reinforce these connections between 
personality and political beliefs. The basic in- 
gredients of politics—the issues of the day and 
the acts of men in public life—are often spec- 
tacular and dramatic, laden with symbolic 
meaning and charged with affect. Thus, foreign 
policy questions evoke images of and refer- 
ences to national honor and prestige, the safety 
and well-being of fellow-citizens, life and 
death. The evocation of such symbols and val- 
ues engages basic sentiments—nationalism, xe- 
nophobia, ethnocentrism, for example—and 
provides opportunities for the ventilation of 
emotions and impulses, such as hostility, whose 
open expression society otherwise discourages. 
Matters of national security are not alone in 
tapping deep-seated psychological characteris- 
tics. Domestic economic crises, social conflicts, 
and turmoil abroad can engage the same set of 
needs and fears and elicit consistent responses 
from individuals sharing these psychological 
characteristics. 

Although political issues often arouse power- 
ful emotions, they are usually complex and of- 
ten ambiguous and remote to most citizens. 
These characteristics of political stimuli, com- 
bined with the absence or weakness of logical, 
ideological, and social constraints on responses 
to them, enlarge the role of personality in the 
formation of idea systems. The relatively low 
levels of political information and interest 
among mass publics encourage variation and 
distortion in the perception of public events. 
The mass public’s characteristic indifference to 
and ignorance of political issues suggests fur- 
ther that most opinions are not formed in re- 
sponse to group pressure and the demands of 
social conformity. More often than not, the im- 
pact of primary and secondary groups on an 
individual’s beliefs is weak. In addition, ideo- 
logical constraints on political attitudes rarely 
are strong.?? Thus, the role of personality char- 
acteristics on the formation and organization of 
political beliefs is enlarged because there are, 
often, no consensual standards of right and 


2 These are only some of the political consequences 
of acute anxiety. Similar examples can be given for 
other personality traits. 

H See the example of anxiety above. 

2 For evidence on this see Angus Campbell, Philip 
Converse, Warren Miller and Donald Stokes, The 
American Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960); and Philip 
Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” in David Apter, ed., Ideology and Discontent 
(Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1964); and 
V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American De- 
mocracy (New York: Knopf, 1960). 
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wrong on which to base political judgments, no 
obvious reference point to serve as a guide for 
the evaluation of parties, candidates, and issues. 
Moreover, even when an individual accepts a 
well-defined and clearly organized system of 
ideas because it reflects certain ideological val- 
ues or the interests of his reference groups, he 
may still differentially embellish or emphasize 
elements of this idea system, thereby imprinting 
his own temperament and psychological 
makeup on his views. Thus, psychological 
forces have ample scope for shaping men’s po- 
litical beliefs. 

Personality influences are among those that 
can lead men to adopt an isolationist foreign 
policy orientation. We will refer to those whose 
isolationist convictions do derive in large part 
from their psychological characteristics as “per- 
sonality-type” isolationists. For convenience, 
we will call those whose isolationism stems 
from some source other than personality “non- 
personality type” isolationists. Since the person- 
ality characteristics that foster isolationism also 
affect responses on other political questions, the 
views of personality-type and non-personality- 
type isolationists should differ. We do not, of 
course, expect them to differ in their responses 
to all political issues. Although personality 
traits are highly generalized response disposi- 
tions, they are not triggered indiscriminately. 
Political and social issues serve as stimuli, but 
not all provide cues that engage the inner needs 
of the personality isolationist. Our understand- 
ing of the nature of these inner needs, there- 
fore, should enable us to identify those issues 
on which personality and non-personality isola- 
tionists will diverge. To illustrate the differen- 
tial capacity of political issues to elicit diver- 
gent responses from personality-type and non- 
personality-type isolationists, we will employ a 
variety of measures of opinions and attitudes 
drawn from three separate domains of political 
belief—liberalism-conservatism, extreme po- 
litical values, and specific foreign policy issues. 
We will also ask whether personality character- 
istics exert a similar measure of influence on 
the beliefs of isolationists among the politically 
active as among the general population or 
whether participation in leadership roles cur- 
tails the impact of personality. 

An isolationist orientation can be fostered by 
a number of psychological needs and disposi- 
tions. We selected one personality trait, low 


** Whether personality plays a more important role 
in shaping the political beliefs and behavior of political 
leaders than of average citizens is a question of con- 
tinuing interest to political scientists, although in this 
paper we touch on it only peripherally. For a general 
discussion, see Greenstein, op. cit. 
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self-esteem, to serve as a summary indicator of 
the aversive dispositions which McClosky has 
shown to underly isolationism. To test 
whether personality and non-personality type 
isolationists differ in political outlook, we will 
compare those with low and high self-esteem. 
Operationally, personality-type isolationists in- 
clude all respondents in our samples whose for- 
eign policy orientation is linked to a negative 
self-image. Non-personality isolationists are 
those whose foreign policy stance is unrelated 
to low self-esteem. This procedure prevents us 
from counting as personality-type isolationists 
respondents whose position on foreign policy is 
dictated by a personality trait other than low 
self-esteem. Our definition, therefore, misclassi- 
fies isolationists who are, for example, anxious 
and hostile but not low in self-esteem. But be- 
cause these aversive traits are strongly intercor- 
related, the likelihood of such misclassification 
is slight. 

The data we analyze were collected by Mc- 
Closky in the late nineteen-fifties in two surveys 
—a representative cross-section of adult Ameri- 
cans (n = 1484) and a special sample of dele- 
gates to the Democratic and Republican na- 
tional conventions in 1956 (n = 3020). Ar 
omnibus questionnaire contained a large assort- 
ment of self-administered attitude and per- 
sonality scales and inquiries about politica. 
activity and opinions, together with question: 
covering the customary “face-sheet” factors. 
The diversity and range of measures availabl : 
permit an extensive examination of the idea 
systems of isolationists.1® 


“ Self-esteem is especially useful for this purpos: 
because its influence has been demonstrated in pr:.- 
vious research on such diverse phenomena as psychc- 
logical maladjustment, attitude change, creativity, cor - 
formity, and social interaction, as well as on politic! 
behavior. The literature on self-esteem (and equivale:-t 
psychological constructs) is exceptionally large ard 
varied; the citations which follow, therefore, are ilus- 
trative and not exhaustive; Stanley Coopersmith, T/.c 
Antecedents of Self-Esteem (London: W. W. Freeman, 
1967); Morris Rosenberg, Society and the Adolesce.1! 
Self-Image (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1965); Ruth C. Wylie, The Self-Concept: A Critica: 
Survey of Pertinent Research Literature (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1961); Carl I, Hovlat:r 
and Irving L. Janis, eds., Personality and Persuasibil::) 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959); Lester `Y 
Milbrath, Political Participation (Chicago: Rand Mc 
Nally, 1965), see chapter 3; James D. Barber, Tic 
Lawmakers (New Haven and London: Yale Univers v 
Press, 1965); Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Thera >- 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951). 

3 These data were collected by Herbert McClosc/ 
in his Political Affiliations and Belief (PAB) resear:!: 
project. The sample, questionnaire, personality aid 
attitude measures are described by McClosky and iiia 
colleagues in a number of publications. McClosi:, 
“Personality and Attitude Correlates,” in Rosenau, cd., 
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We define isolationism as a foreign policy 
posture that emphasizes the need to hold aloof 


and disengage from foreign involvements,’¢ | 


Most scholars agree that a desire to check 
American participation in world affairs is cen- 
tral to the isolationist persuasion, but some 
doubt the utility of defining isolationism simply 
as a generalized aversion to American involve- 
ment with foreign nations. The Vietnamese war 
has, of course, led both politicians and academ- 
ics to question the nature and extent of Ameri- 
can commitments abroad and increasingly writ- 
ers have sought to discriminate “types” of isola- 
tionists and internationalists.1” 

But the ease with which such “types” can be 
imagined does not invalidate a definition of iso- 
lationism as a general orientation to foreign 
policy. Since isolationism has long-standing 
roots in American history'* and has proven a 
controversial and affect-laden issue, we have 
based our definition and measurement on its 
traditional usage and customary meaning.?® 
This is not to claim that the manifestations of 
isolationism will be uniform or invariant, re- 
gardless of time and circumstance. Nor do we 
assert that isolationism and internationalism lie 


op. cit; McClosky, “Conservatism and Personality,” 
American Political Science Review, vol. 52 (March, 
1958), 27-45; McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics,” American Political Science Review, 
vol. 58 (June, 1964) 361-382; McClosky, Paul Hoff- 
man, and Rosemary O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Con- 
sensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” American 
Political Science Review, vol. 54 (June, 1960), 406- 
427; Harrison G. Gough, Herbert McClosky, and Paul 
Meehl, “A Personality Scale for Dominance,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 46 (July, 
1951), 360-366 and “A Personality Scale for Social 
Responsibility,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, vol. 47. (January, 1952), 73-80; Mc- 
Closky and John Schaar, “Psychological Dimensions 
of Anomy,” American Sociological Review, vol. 30 
(February, 1965), 14-40. 

1 This definition and much of the discussion of the 
meaning of isolationism follow closely McClosky, 
“Personality and Attitude Correlates,” in Rosenau, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 56-59. 

* Walter Lippmann has led the pundits in discussing 
the new isolationism. See the discussions of Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., “The New Isolationism,” Aflantic 
Monthly (May, 1952), 34-38; Norman A. Graebner, 
The New Isolationism: A Study in Politics and 
Foreign Policy Since 1950 (New York: Ronald Press, 
1956); and Leroy Rieselbach, “The Ideology of 
Foreign Policy: A Preliminary Analysis,” unpublished 
paper delivered at 1968 Midwestern Political Science 
Association meeting. 

38 For a discussion of the historical sources of 
American isolationism, see Graebner, op. cit; and 
Paul Seabury, “The Irreconcilables,” unpublished 
manuscript. 

2 This strategy was also followed in the definition 
and measurement of the other attitude variables in the 
PAB study, for example, classical conservatism. 
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at opposite poles of a single unidimensional 
continuum of foreign policy attitudes.?° 

The operational measure of isolationism we 
employ is the nine-item scale developed by Mc- 
Closky.24, After extensive examination of 
speeches, writings, descriptions and analyses by 
and of isolationists, a large number of items, 
each expressing isolationist sentiments, were 
written. After screening out dubious items 
(those ambiguously worded, for example), the 
remaining 35 statements, scattered within a 
much larger pool of items, were administered 
to a representative sample of Minnesota adults. 
After again eliminating unsatisfactory items 
(for example, statements which almost all re- 
spondents either rejected or accepted or those 
which a substantial number failed to answer), 
the surviving items were submitted on a num- 
ber of occasions to a panel of judges composed 
of faculty and graduate students in the social 
sciences. The judges’ task was to decide which 
items best reflected the isolationist persuasion. 
The nine-item scale which resulted has been 
subjected to modified Guttman reproducibility 
checks and to a continuing construct validity 
evaluation cross-checking theoretical expecta- 
tions with actual findings on samples drawn 
from three separate populations.?? Table I lists 
the nine isolationist items and their item diffi- 
culties for the national leader and general pop- 
ulation samples. Our operational definition of 
an isolationist is one who scores six or above 
on this scale.23 We refer to those who scored 
two or below as non-isolationists. 

Self-esteem, as we have defined the con- 
struct, refers to a set of attitudes an individual 
forms about himself, indicating how favorably 
or unfavorably he looks upon himself. Self- 
evaluative attitudes are held by all and occupy 
a central place in the personality system.?* The 


” Rieselbach correctly points out that this must be 
determined by empirical research on the clustering of 
foreign policy attitudes and opinions. See his unpub- 
lished manuscript, op. cit. 

‘% The following discussion closely parallels that of 
McClosky, “Personality and Attitude Correlates,” in 
Rosenau, ed., op. cit, pp. 61-62. 

“The pattern of relations uncovered was remark- 
ably similar for the Minnesota sample, the national 
general population sample, and the party leader 
sample. 

*8See McClosky, “Personality and Attitude Corre- 
lates,” in Rosenau, ed., op. cit, p. 62. It is worthwhile 
at this juncture to make some general comments on 
the procedures employed to construct and validate 
measures of the many personality and attitude vari- 
ables we will discuss below, All these measures were 
built from agree-disagree items similar to those in 
the isolationism scale. The items were written and 
carefully screened by a team of researchers. The per- 
sonality variables were conceptualized following an 
examination of available inventories and the work of 
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exact content of self-esteem, however, is open 
to controversy.2> After reviewing numerous 
theoretical and empirical studies, therefore, we 
defined self-esteem in terms of three dimen- 
sions. One focuses on feelings of personal un- 
worthiness. Persons lacking self-esteem in this 
sense are acutely aware of their imperfections 
in character, believing they have violated im- 
portant moral standards and, in extreme cases, 
judging themselves unforgivably flawed. A sec- 
ond dimension of self-esteem refers to feelings 
of social competence—an individuals confi- 
dence about his capacity to deal with persons 
and other objects in his environment. Feelings 
of ineffectiveness and vulnerability are among 
the signs of this form of low self-esteem. Fi- 
nally, self-esteem as we have defined it taps 
feelings of social inferiority, which often find 
expression in embarrassment about one’s man- 
ners, social background, or poor schooling. 

To construct measures of these three dimen- 
sions of self-esteem, we began by factor analyz- 
ing the 47 personality and attitude scales con- 


relevant theorists, including Gordon Allport, Henry 
Murray and Raymond Cattell. The “attitude” items 
were intended to follow closely the statements made 
by typical representatives of a point of view. So, for 
example, right-wing items were based on an examina- 
tion of the speeches and writings of leading right-wing 
politicians and journalists. For these attitude scales, 
judges’ ratings of face validity constituted the main 
validating procedure. Validation of the personality 
measures was more elaborate. While it is impossible 
to discuss the construction and validation of every 
scale here, the discussion of the dominance, social 
responsibility, and anomy scales provides information 
on the diverse set of procedures employed. See Gough, 
McClasky, and Meehl, op. cit, and McClosky and 
Schaar, op. cit. General discussions of scale construc- 
tion abound. A recent commentary that cites Mc- 
Closky’s conservatism scale as a model to follow is 
Arthur L. Kalleberg, “Concept Formation in Norma- 
tive and Empirical Studies: Toward Reconciliation in 
Political Theory,” American Political Science Review, 
vol. 63 (March, 1969), 26-39. 

“See Rosenberg, Society and the Adolescent Self- 
Image, part I. 

=% An extensive literature has grown up on this topic. 
See, for example, Coopersmith, The Antecedents of 
Self-Esteem; Stanley Coopersmith, “A Method for 
Determining Self-esteem,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, vol. 59 (July, 1959), 87-94; 
Douglas P. Crowne, Mark W. Stephens, and Richard 
Kelly, “The Validity of Equivalence Tests of Self- 
acceptance,” Journal of Psychology, vol. 51, (January, 
1961), 101-112; Douglas P. Crowne and Mark W. 
Stephens, “Self-acceptance and Self-evaluative Be- 
havior: A Critique of Methodology,” Psychological 
Bulletin, vol. 58 (March, 1961}, 104~121; James C. 
Diggory, Self Evaluation: Concepts and Studies (New 
York: Wiley, 1966); Charles W. Perkins and Donald 
T. Shannon, “Three Techniques for Obtaining Self- 
perceptions in Pre-adolescent Boys,” Journal of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology, vol. 2 (Sept., 1965), 
443-447; Rosenberg, op. cit.; and especially Wylie, 
The Self-Concept. 
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Table I. The Isolationism Scale—Items 








Percent Agreement Among Leaders 
and General Population 


% Agree 
Political 
Leader 
Sample 
N = 3020 


z Agree 
Gen. Pop. 
Sample 
N = 1484 


Items 





The best market for American 
goods is right here at home. 

We almost have to restrict the 
amount of goods we let 
into this country because 
labor is so cheap in most 
other nations. 

Most of the countries which 
have gotten economic help 
from America end up re- 
senting what we have done 
for them. 

These foreign wars America 
has been in are just part of 
the old quarrels Europeans 
have been having among 
themselves for centuries. 

The federal government 
should be prevented from 
giving away any more of our 
wealth to foreign govern- 
ments. 

In spite of all the claims to the 
contrary, America can de- 
fend herself, as she has al- 
ways done, without the aic 
of our so-called allies. 

George Washington’s advicc 
to stay out of agreement: 
with foreign powers is Jus 
as wise now as if was wher. 
he was alive. 

By belonging to the UN wu 
are running the danger c` 
losing our constitutione! 
right to control our ow.1 
affairs. 

Anytime American boys ar: 
found fighting on foreig: 
shores, it is doubtful thet 
the war is one that the 
United States should realiy 
be in. 


67 51 
66 56 


61 54 


37 49 


37 82 


24 69 


23 75 


17 55 


17 30 


structed by McClosky and his colleagues.: 
This analysis generated one, and only one, fas- 
tor whose manifest content referred to self-e:- 
teem. The eight scales with a factor loading o! 


The factor analysis was run by Alan Wilso:.’s 
FA 80 program on the IBM 7094 of the University 2f 
California, Berkeley, Computer Center. This progres: 
provided a principal components solution and ~ 
varimax rotation. 
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Table H. Items Used in Index of Self-Esteem 
and Percent Agreement Among Leaders 
and the General Population 


Personal Unworthiness 


I do many things which I re- 
gret afterwards (I regret 
things more or more often 
than others seem to). 

There is no such a thing as be- 
ing “too strict” where con- 
science and morals are con- 
cerned. 

A large number of people are 
guilty of bad sexual con- 
duct. 

I think that in some ways Iam 
really an unworthy person. 

People today have forgotten 
how to feel properly 
ashamed of themselves. 

I never try to do more than I 
know I can, for fear of 
failure. 

When I look back on it, I 
guess I really haven’t gotten 
as much out of life as I had 
once hoped. 

I often have the feeling I have 
done something wrong or 
evil. 


33 62 


50 68 


23 26 


20 77 


Social Inferiority 


I have often had to take orders 
from someone who did not 
know as much as I did. 
must admit that rich, suc- 
cessful people are generally 
more pleasant to be with 
than poor people. 

I would like to wear more ex- 
pensive clothes than I do. 
It bothers me that I do not 

have more education. 

I sometimes run into people 
who make me feel ashamed 
of my background. 

I prefer to be with people of 
wealth and good breeding. 

I often wish I could have been 
born into a high position in 
life. 


Social Competence 


49 37 


p= 


30 18 


29 49 
47 68 
6 14 


I often wish I could act free 
and easy with the people 
who count. 

I wish I could be as carefree 
about my actions as others 
are. 


anap p iae A r e A 


32 57 


38 52 
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Table —Continued 
% Agree o Agree 
aa Gen. Pop. Social Competence 
ample N= 1484 
N = 3020 

34 61 I hate to have to tell other 
people what to do. 

23 53 I would rather not have very 
much responsibility for 
other people. 

59 60 When I disagree with people it 
turns out later that I was in 
the right. 

18 25 I dislike to have to talk in 
front of a group of people. 

19 85 I doubt whether I would make 


a good leader. 


at least .40 on this factor provided the initial 
pool of self-esteem items. The 75 items from 
these scales were then submitted for rating to 
nine judges, all expert psychologists. Their task 
was to decide whether an item assessed feelings 
of personal worth, a sense of social competence, 
feelings of social inferiority, any other dimen- 
sion of self-esteem, some trait other than self- 
esteem, or whether it was unclassifiable. 

The agreement of at least six of the nine 
judges was required to place an item in the 
provisional versions of the three self-esteem 
sub-indices. Multiple regression analyses, re- 
gressing the items in each sub-index on the to- 
tal sub-index score, measured the direct and in- 
direct effects of each item on the sub-index 
score, enabling us to eliminate items which had 
no significant direct effect. To the purified ver- 
sions of the three sub-indices, we added items 
from the original pool of 75 that met two crite- 
ria: 1) a significant point—biserial correlation 
with one but only one of the three sub-indices, 
and 2) at least five of the judges agreed on 
which aspect of self-esteem the item tapped. 
This procedure yielded the final versions of the 
personal unworthiness, social competence, and 
social inferiority sub-indices. Correlations be- 
tween each of these sub-indices and an exten- 
sive range of measures of clinical, social-psy- 
chological, and attitudinal variables were com- 
puted. Since the correlation matrices confirmed 
that the three dimensions of self-esteem were 
embedded in very similar networks of relation- 
ships, we combined them to form a single, 
overall measure of self-esteem. Scores on this 
overall index were obtained by simply summing 
a respondent’s trichotomized scores on the 
three sub-indices. 

Table II lists the 22 self-esteem items and the 
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proportion of persons agreeing with each for 
both the general population and party leader 
samples, Figure 1 shows the frequency distribu- 
tions of the self-esteem index scores for both 
samples, Persons who scored four or above 
were considered to have low self-esteem, while 
those scoring two or below were classified as 
having high self-esteem. 

Persons with low self-esteem characteristi- 
cally feel insecure and ineffective, and accord- 
ingly are much more likely than those with 
high self-esteem to display both physiological 
and emotional symptoms of chronic anxiety.?7 
Their failure to sustain a sense of security 
heightens their reluctance to interact with oth- 
ers. Reduced social contact further accentuates 
feelings of loneliness and helplessness while at 
the same time intensifying a need to maintain 
psychological distance from those around in or- 
der to overcome a pervasive sense of vulnera- 
bility. 

Moreover, low self-esteem not only can de- 
press the overall level of social involvement but 
can also shape the nature of social interaction. 
Doubts about his value and competence, and 
the constraints on social interaction these 
doubts impose, render a person who is low in 
self-regard markedly less participatory and self- 
assertive than someone with high self-esteem.?° 
Studies of children have found, for example, 
that those with low self-esteem are more likely 
than those with high self-esteem to hold lower 
expectations of success and to participate less 
vigorously in situations, such as group discus- 
sions, which require direct and active involve- 
ment or entail clear standards of achievement. 
They seek success and recognition less often, 
and, by inference at least, are motivated as 
much by the desire to avoid disapproval as by 
the drive to win favor. Stated more generally, 
a lack of self-regard reinforces tendencies to 
avoid or to limit involvement, to play a passive 
role, rather than tendencies to approach others, 
to participate, to dominate. 

A lack of self-regard and a chronic sense of 
vulnerability should be closely connected, if 


"For a detailed consideration of the relation between 
self-esteem and anxiety, see Rosenberg, op. cit., Chap- 
ter 8. 

*3See, for example, Rosenberg, op. cit, Chapter 10; 
Coopersmith, Antecedents of Self-esteem; Paul H. 
Mussen and Lyman W. Porter, “Personal Motivation 
and Self-Conceptions Associated with Effectiveness 
and Ineffectiveness in Emergent Groups,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 59 (July, 1959), 
23-27. 

» Virginia C. Crandall, “Personality Characteristics 
and Social Achievement Behavior Associated with 
Children’s Social Desirability Response Tendencies,” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, vol, 4 
(Nov., 1966), 477—486. 
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our interpretation of low self-esteem is sound. 
The impressions that persons with low self-es- 
teem form of their external environment is one 
manifestation of this connection. Their charac- 
teristic anxieties should lead them to see them- 
selves as threatened and isolated in a chaotic, 
hostile world. 

Table II presents the relationships in our 
sample between self-esteem and measures of 
these sentiments of marginality and alienation. 
Persons with low self-esteem are much more 
likely than those with high self-esteem to feei 
cut off from and rejected by those arounc 
them. Those with low self-esteem are markedly 
more likely to score high on the alienatior 
scale,°° which measures feelings of estrange- 
ment from one’s peers. The strong relationship 
between low self-esteem and a need for invio- 
lacy’? confirms that persons with low self-re- 
gard are more likely to feel threatened by clos: 
contact with others. Finally, on two measures 
that assess attitudes toward the external worlc, 
the anomie scale and the cruel world index,*? 
those with low self-esteem are much mor? 
likely than those high in self-esteem to scorz 
high. They tend, it seems, to view the world zz 
bewildering, lacking lasting values, unaccon.- 
modating and even dangerous. These finding, 
confirming our theoretical expectations arg 
corroborating previous research, furnish stror g 
support for the construct validity of our self-e:- 
teem index. They also provide a clue to tl: 
connection between isolationism and low seif 
regard, 

As we have already noted, McClosky br 
shown that isolationism is strongly related to :. 
number of personality characteristics. Cor2- 
pared to non-isolationists, isolationists are mc7: 
hostile, anxious, suspicious, and inflexible ax. 
are lower in ego strength. These personal t; 
traits are aversive in character; that is, they s g- 
nify a tendency “to avoid, deny, deflect, suc 
out or incapacitate other persons or relai: 
stimulus objects rather than to reach out, ic 


® The alienation scale includes nine items, all scocuc 
in the agree (alienated) direction. 

%“ Need for inviolacy is a concept developed > 
Murray. (See Henry Murray, Explorations in zi- 
sonality [New York: Oxford University Press, 1933.. 
it refers to an individual’s desire to maintain his stun: 
and to protect himself from the intrusions of others. 
The scale included six items all scored in the azrc: 
(high need inviolacy) direction. 

“The anomie scale is discussed in McClosky rnd 
Schaar, op. cit. It includes nine items all score:! ii 
the agree (anomic) direction. The cruel world icc.: 
is comprised of statements that describe the worl! çs 
an unhappy, threatening place in which true vil: 3 
cannot be preserved. A sample item: “Whatey:: 
people say about it, the world is actually a pict y 
selfish dog-eat-dog affair.” Eight of the nine itez:s 
are scored in the agree (the world is cruel) directe, 
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Table DI. Self-Esteem and Feelings of Marginality Among Leaders and Followers 


(Percentages Down) 
Self-Esteem Index 
National Leader Sample General Population Sample 
Scales (n= 3020) (n= 1484) 
Low Middle High Low Middle High 
(726) (1274) (1020) (743) (513) (228) 
Alienation Scale High 37 14 5 53 19 5 
Middle 45 39 22 37 40 2I 
* Low 17 47 73 11 4i 68 
Anomie Scale High 22 5 1 57 17 5 
Middle 52 35 15 36 48 27 
* Low 26 61 83 7 35 68 
Need Inviolacy Scale High 37 16 7 50 19 10 
Middle 24 24 15 28 28 14 
* Low 39 60 78 22 53 77 
Cruel World Index High 22 8 2 37 12 4 
Middle 50 Ai 23 47 42 24 
* Low 28 51 74 16 A6 72 
* In these tables p<.001. 


** In these tables p<.01. 
*** In these tables p<.05. 


embrace, accept, or involve them.”°* Aversive 
dispositions, as we have seen, are characteristic 
of persons with low self-esteem, and it is appar- 
ent that isolationism, a doctrine which ex- 
presses fear of contact with foreign countries, 
would appeal to them. 

Table IV shows that isolationism and low 
self-esteem are indeed strongly associated. 
Among the general population, 52 percent of 
those with low self-esteem scored high on the 
isolationism scale and only 8 percent scored 
low, while among those with high self-esteem 
the corresponding figures are 46 percent and 15 
percent. Differences of similar magnitude ap- 


** McClosky, “Personality and Attitude Correlates,” 
in Rosenau, ed., op. cit., p. 68. 


pear among the political leader sample. Only 
11 percent of the leaders with high self-esteem 
score high on the isolationism scale, compared 
with 36 percent of those with low self-esteem. 
Thus, isolationism provides persons with low 
self-esteem an opportunity to express their 
fears, suspicions, hostility, and self-dislike. And 
the strength of the relationship between isola- 
tionism and self-esteem makes plausible our as- 
sumption that persons with low self-esteem 
adopted their isolationist positions at least in 
part because of their personality characteristics. 

Our general expectation is that isolationists 
with low self-esteem will be disproportionately 
more likely than those with high self-esteem to 
adopt political positions that express or offer re- 


Table IV. Self-Esteem and Isolationism 


National Leader Sample 


General Population Sample 





(n= 3020) (n= 1484) 
Self-Esteem Index Self-Esteem Index 
Low Middle High Low Middle High 
- Isolationism (n= 726) (1274) (1020) (743) (513) (228) 
Low 22 38 58 8.9 26 46 
Middle 42 4] 31 39 47 39 
High 36 21 11 52 27 15 
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lief from feelings of helplessness and unworthi- 
ness. We expect the influence of low self-es- 
teem to be extensive, governing the stands men 
take on a variety of questions and organizing 
their views into psychologically coherent idea 
systems. 


I. Findings 

Isolationism and political conservatism are 
positively correlated, at least among the more 
articulate citizens and party activists.** Our 
present aim is to explore the ways in which 
self-esteem affects the likelihood that isolation- 
ists will be conservative. 

Liberalism and conservatism are complex 
orientations, incorporating several distinguish- 
able dimensions. Beliefs about order and the 
nature of man, civil rights and civil liberties, 
the problems of change and stability are all fac- 
ets of the two ideological orientations. Only 
certain of these dimensions, however, engage 
the needs which afflict the person with low self- 
esteem. Evaluations of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, for example, provide little immediate op- 
portunity to discharge feelings of loneliness and 


“ Ibid., pp. 82-86. 


marginality. Other conservative tenets, say, an 
emphasis on the dangers of social change, tap 
directly a sense of personal ineffectiveness and, 
therefore, will attract those with low self-es- 
teem. In general, we expect that persons witt 
low self-regard will disproportionately favor a 
stance—whether liberal or conservative— 
which serves to assuage feelings of anxiety anc 
personal weakness. When neither of these ideo- 
logical postures provides those with low self-es- 
teem a ready opportunity to overcome a sensi. 
of personal inadequacy (for example, by pic- 
turing man as flawed and vulnerable), we du 
not expect the responses from isolationists with 
low and high self-esteem to be divergent. 

Table V presents the scores of the persona'- 
ity and non-personality isolationists on variov: 
measures of liberalism-conservatism. Self-es- 
teem, clearly, has a close relation with conse.- 
vatism on two dimensions. Among the generis 
population, for example, 71 percent of the iso- 
lationists with low self-esteem score high on ti ¢ 
classical conservatism scale** compared to on.y 


3 See a full description of the classical conservatism. 
scale in McClosky, “Conservatism and Personalit’.” 
On the complexity of liberalism-conservatism, s22 
Key, Public Opinion and American Democracy. 


Table V. Self-Esteem and Liberal-Conservative Attitudes Among Isolationists Only 


(Percentages Down) 
Self-Esteem 
National Leader Sample General Population Sample 
Scales (n = 643) (n= 557) 
Low Middle High Low Middle Hig. 
(263) (270) (110) (385) (138) (34) 

Classical Conservativism High 57 28 20 ~ 7) 45 24 
* Middle 28 40 42 20 34 44 

Low 15 33 38 9 2} 32 

Elitism Index * High 47 37 23 +57 46 35 
Middle 40 38 45 33 38 30 

Low 13 24 33 10 16 35 

Independence ** High 65 75 79 "= 21 48 59 
Middle 26 20 16 49 28 27 

Low 9 5 6 30 25 15 

Economic Conservatism *** High 33 29 24 15 30 2l 
Middle 48 49 48 44 39 3s 

Low 19 22 28 42 31 4¢ 

Business Ideology High 79 82 77 50 55 =| 
Middle 14 10 16 31 21 25 

Low 7 8 6 20 24 2. 


* In these tables p<.001. 
** In these tables p<.01. 
*** In these tables p<.05. 
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24 percent of the isolationists with high self-re- 
gard. Isolationists with unfavorable self-evalua- 
tions are also more likely to score high on the 
egalitarianism-elitism index?* which assesses a 
disposition to derogate man’s intelligence and 
political capacity and a willingness to see some 
men as intrinsically superior, of a “finer breed,” 
than others. 

The connection between low self-esteem and 
these forms of conservatism is straightforward. 
The classical conservatism scale summarizes a 
set of beliefs about the dangers of social 
change. It is composed of statements which 
warn against experimental or intellectual orien- 
tations and stress the virtues of practical, “tried 
and true” methods. Convinced that men live in 
an unmanageable environment, the Burkean 
conservative calls on tradition and social order 
to protect society from the vagaries of fate, na- 
ture, and character.®? 

Classical conservatism, then, holds great ap- 
peal for individuals who have little confidence 
in their capacity to cope with their own inner 
needs or with the demands of the external envi- 
ronment. For its part, an elitist ideology pro- 
vides the person who has low self-esteem with 
an opportunity to attribute weakness and in- 
competence to others, thereby relieving his own 
sense of unworthiness. 

Personality and non-personality isolationists, 
however, do not differ in their responses on two 
other measures of conservatism. For neither 
sample do variations in self-approval signifi- 
cantly affect scores on the business ideology and 
economic conservatism indices,?? which assess 
attitudes toward the free enterprise system and 
the government’s role in managing the econ- 
omy. The statements in these measures express 
broad evaluations of general economic policy, 
the capitalist system, businessmen, and trade 
unions. These attitudes, on their face, neither 
express a negative image of human nature nor 
promise to diminish the characteristic anxieties 
of the person with low self-esteem. We did not, 
therefore, expect responses to these measures 


% This index includes statements asserting that the 
average man is incapable of exercising sound political 
judgement and that “some breeds of people are better 
than others.” Six of the nine items are scored in the 
elitist direction. 

3t See the discussion of this in McClosky, ‘“Con- 
servatism and Personality.” 

®The business attitudes index is comprised of 
statements opposing government intervention in the 
economy and praising the initiative of private business. 
Five of the seven items are worded in the agree (pro- 
business) direction. The economic conservatism index 
expresses support for the free enterprise system and 
opposition to proposals for changing the character of 
the American economy. Six of the eight items are 
worded in the agree (conservative) direction. 
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of liberalism-conservatism to be related to self- 
esteem. 

The relationship between self-regard and the 
independence of government index®® deserves 
further comment. This index assesses attitudes 
toward the role of government in aiding per- 
sons facing hardship. A high score indicates a 
disposition to celebrate the virtues of self-reli- 
ance, while a low score indicates a tendency to 
welcome government assistance and support. 
On this measure, isolationists who lack self-es- 
teem are more likely to score low, that is, to 
adopt the liberal position, than are those with 
high self-esteem. It is not surprising that per- 
sons afflicted by feelings of helplessness and 
isolation should find unpalatable a commitment 
to rugged individualism. 

This pattern of selective connections between 
measures of liberalism-conservatism and self- 
esteem is most important, for it indicates that 
the manifest content of the stimulus-object 
plays a decisive role in determining whether a 
personality trait like low self-esteem will be en- 
gaged. Low self-esteem encourages the adop- 
tion of attitudes that bolster or portect the self; 
liberal as well as conservative positions can 
serve this function. These findings, then, under- 
line the complexity of the connections between 
personality and intricate ideological orienta- 
tions like liberalism and conservatism. 


B. Extreme Belief. Isolationism, at least as we 
have defined and measured it, is one member 
of a family of extreme views.*? Nonetheless, 
we expect variations in self-esteem to markedly 
affect isolationists’ susceptibility to deviant po- 
litical values. 

Persons with low self-esteem, we have ar- 
gued, are likely to see their external environ- 
ment as confused and threatening. Extreme 
ideologies supply confirmatory descriptions, 
simple explanations, and attractive solutions for 
the unhappy state of the world. For this reason, 
they are likely to appeal to those with low self- 
esteem, The desire to comprehend the world, to 
find it orderly, intelligible and purposive, is not, 
of course, peculiar to persons with low self-es- 
teem, but they are handicapped in fulfilling this 
desire. The barriers that low self-esteem raises 
to social participation diminish the incentives, 


3A typical statement in this index is: “Even if I 
fail, I would rather stand on my own feet than accept 
any help from the government.” Five of the nine 
items in this index are scored in the agree or pro-self- 
reliance direction. 

For some corroborating evidence, see McClosky, 
“Personality and Attitude Correlates.” For more gen- 
eral discussions of extreme beliefs, see Rokeach, 
Open and Closed Mind; and Daniel Bell, ed., The 
Radical Right (New York: Doubleday, 1964). 
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opportunities, and capacities for social learning, 
constricting the ability to obtain information 
and test ideas against reality. The concomitants 
of low self-esteem, therefore, reinforce the ten- 
dency of those with low self-esteem to perceive 
the world as bewildering and threatening. 
Moreover, one characteristic correlate of low 
self-esteem is a defensive withdrawal from oth- 
ers. The stress that persons low in self-esteem 
experience in social interaction impedes their 
ability to develop a broad network of satisfying 
primary group relations. Low self-esteem thus 
strips an individual of external as well as inter- 
nal sources of support, thereby reinforcing his 
susceptibility to feelings of helplessness and un- 
worthiness. For people thus afflicted, extremist 
creeds offer several benefits. Condemnations of 
pervasive conspiracies provide an opportunity 
for persons with low self-esteem to counter 
feelings of personal worthlessness, to cite only 
one mechanism of defense, by projecting blame 
for their lack of well-being onto some handy 
external source—Jews, Negroes, intellectuals, 
politicians, foreigners, Communists.* 


“See Adorno, ef al, Authoritarian Personality; 
and for a review of scapegoat theories of prejudice 
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As Table VI shows, both among the repre- 
sentative sample of average citizens and the 
special sample of party activists, isolationists 
with low self-esteem are much more likely than 
those high in self-esteem to endorse extreme 
values. For example, among the general popu- 
lation 62 percent of those with low self-esteem 
scored high on a measure of extreme left-wing 
values,*? compared to only 12 percent of those 
high in self-esteem; conversely, one-half of this 
group scored low on this measure compared to 
only 9 percent of the isolationists with low self- 
esteem. This pattern reappears when we com- 
pare the scores of low and high self-esteem iso- 
lationists on other measures of extreme atti- 
tude: populism, faith in direct action, right wing 
belief, and totalitarianism indices.*4 


and group conflict, Leonard Berkowitz, Aggression 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962). 

“This scale is composed of statements praising 
socialist economic principles, attacking American 
society as controlled by the wealthy, and denying the 
existence in America of true freedom. It is a 14-item 
index, all items worded in the agree (left-wing) direc- 
tion. 

* The Populism index is comprised of items that ex- 
press the critical aspects of the Populist creed. These 


Table VI. Self-Esteem and Extreme Belief Among Isolationists Only 























(Percentages Down) 
Self-Esteem Index 
National Leader Sample General Population Sample 
Indices (n= 643) (n= 557) 
Low Middle High Low Middle High 

(263) (270) (110) (385) (138) (34) 

Right Wing Index High 63 45 40 71 51 29 
Middle 34 47 51 27 41 56 

* Low 3 8 9 2 7 15 

Left Wing Index High 21 10 6 62 31 12 
Middle 41 27 16 29 41 38 

* Low 38 63 78 * 9 28 50 

Populism Index High 38 21 12 73 47 47 
Middle 54 56 58 24 47 32 

* Low 8 23 30 ~ 3 6 21 

Totalitarianism Index High 35 19 9 65 41 27 
Middle 44 44 38 30 36 47 

* Low 22 37 53 * 6 23 27 

Direct Action Index * High 64 45 32 ### 69 59 50 
Middle 25 25 29 19 23 21 

Low 11 28 39 12 19 29 





* In these tables p<.001. 
** In these tables p<.01. | 
*** Tn these tables p<.05. 
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Party leaders are consistently less likely to 
endorse extreme values than are ordinary citi- 
zens, as Table VI shows. For the political elite, 
personality traits like low self-esteem appear to 
play a more critical role in promoting adher- 
ence to extremism. Among leaders, relatively 
few isolationists with high self-esteem endorse 
extreme beliefs. In this sample, with the single 
exception of the Right-wing values index,*4 low 
self-regard is almost a necessary precondition 
of extremism. This difference between the two 
samples is not difficult to understand. The aver- 
age citizen’s minimal and casual involvement in 
politics is well known,‘ and his frequent fail- 
ure to learn the values of the political culture 
can, and often does, stem from many sources 
other than psychological maladjustment. Politi- 
cal activists, on the other hand, are as a group 
more knowledgeable and firmly committed to 
the modal values of the political culture.** For 
them to endorse extreme beliefs, therefore, 
more often requires the pressure of powerful 
inner needs. Finally, the data in Table VI indi- 


statements were drawn from speeches and writings of 
participants in and students of the Populist movement. 
It is a nine-item scale, all items worded in the agree 
(populist) direction. The Direct Action index expressed 
support for a quick solution to political problems, re- 
gardless of whether the proposed course of action 
would violate established procedures. It is a six-item 
index, all worded in the agree (pro-direct action) 
direction. The Right-wing values index includes 12 
items, all worded in the agree (right-wing) direction. 
These items bemoan the influence of liberals, “do- 
gooders,” and left-wingers in American government 
and express fear for the survival of the “American 
way of life” and of freedom and initiative. It should 
be clear that to deny these assertions is not neces- 
sarily to subscribe to left-wing beliefs. Hence, we in- 
clude both a Right-wing and a Left-wing index. The 
Totalitarianism index is comprised of 13 statements 
worded in the agree (pro-totalitarianism) direction. 
These items express disregard for minorities, support 
for social change even if it requires ruthlessness, and 
intolerance of dissent, 

“The probable reason for this single discrepancy 
is the especially high correlation between right-wing 
beliefs and isolationism among the politically articu- 
late. Nevertheless, even this exception is more appar- 
ent than real: isolationist leaders low in self-esteem 
are much more likely to score high on right-wing 
values. 

* For summaries of the literature on political 
participation and knowledge, see Robert Lane, Po- 
litical Life (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959); Milbrath, 
Political Participation; Fred I. Greenstein, The Amer- 
ican Party System and the American People (Engle- 
wood, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963); Key, Public Opinion. 

48 McClosky and Schaar, “Psychological Dimensions 
of Anomy”; Campbell ef al, merican Voter: 
Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil 
Liberties (New York: Doubleday, 1955); Key, Public 
Opinion; McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in 
American Politics”; James W. Prothro and Charles W. 
Grigg, “Fundamental Principles of American De- 
peated i Bases of Agreement and Disagreement,” 
Journal of Politics, vol. 22 (May, 1960), 276-294, 
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cate that isolationists low in self-esteem are 
much more likely to espouse a variety of devi- 
ant values containing diverse and sometimes 
contradictory assertions. Thus, low self-esteem 
can promote the acceptance of both extreme 
left-wing and extreme right-wing values simul- 
taneously. It would be misleading to interpret 
this simply as a manifestation of inconsistency, 
since left- and right-wing views may mirror a 
common psychological state; these beliefs may 
be psychologically consonant, therefore, al- 
though logically inconsistent. Thus, low self-es- 
teem can induce a generalized disposition to ex- 
tremism.*7 


C. Foreign Policy Issues. In comparing the 
responses of isolationists with low and high self- 
esteem to specific foreign policy questions, we 
are interested in the impact of personality on 
the level of opinion-holding as well as on the 
direction of the opinions adopted. Isolationists 
with high self-esteem should be more likely than 
isolationists who have low self-esteem to hold 
definite opinions on specific foreign policy 
questions. The feelings of bewilderment and 
uncertainty, of social isolation and of psycho- 
logical stress and disorganization that char- 
acteristically accompany unfavorable self-evalu- 
ations impair cognitive skills and capacities 
for social learning.*® Persons with low self- 
esteem, compared to those high in self-regard, 
are less likely to perceive accurately their ex- 
ternal environment, to be aware of what others 
value and believe or to take an interest in mat- 
ters which, like politics, are remote from their 
immediate concerns.*® Thus we expect low self- 
esteem to depress levels of opinion-holding, but 
only among the general population. The ex- 
ceptional level of political involvement among 
party leaders works against the disorienting 
effects of low self-regard. Their greater ex- 
posure to, interest in, and information about 
politics virtually assures that party leaders, 
whatever their level of self-regard, will hold 
some position on important foreign policy ques- 
tions. 

The data in Table VII confirm these expecta- 
tions. In the general population sample, isola- 
tionists with low self-esteem are significantly 
more likely to reply “don’t know” on all six 


“Rokeach, Open and Closed Mind; and Roger 
oo Social Psychology (Glencoe: Free Press, 1965), 
ch. 10, 

“See Di Palma and McClosky, “Personality and 
Conformity.” 

“Ibid. For an interesting explanation of this see 
Betty Jo League and Douglas N. Jackson, “Con- 
formity, Veridicality, and Self-Esteem,” Journal of 
oe and Social Psychology, vol. 68 (Jan., 1964), 
13-115, 
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Table VII. Self-Esteem and Specific Foreign Policy Issues Among Isolationists Only 








(Percentages Down) 
Self-Esteem Index 
National Leader Sample General Population Sample 
Issuesf (n= 643) (n= 557) 
Low Middle High Low Middle High 
(263) (270) (110) (385) (138) (34) 
Reliance on the UN Increase 19 18 10 22 20 157 
Decrease 54 56 65 21 37 56 
Same as 24 24 24 44 37 23 
Don’t Know 3 2 2 13 7 0 
Foreign Aid Increase 1 1 0 5 2 0* 
Decrease 9I 89 88 70 80 88 
Same as 6 9 9 17 12 9 
Don’t Know 3 2 3 8 5 3 
US Participation in Increase 16 11 7 27 24 15* 
International Military Decrease 53 54 46 21 34 38 
Alliances Same as 29 32 45 41 36 44 
Don’t Know 2 3 2 12 6 3 
Immigration Increase 9 6 7 4 3 6 
Decrease 53 54 46 62 71 68 
Same as 36 39 45 24 25 24 
Don’t Know 3 1 2 10 1 3 
Tariff Levels Increase 32 27 32 20 19 21 
Decrease 18 17 18 22 13 18 
Same as 42 51 45 42 59 59 
Don’t Know 8 5 6 17 9 3 
Defense Spending Increase 11 13 8 36 41 cig 
Decrease 52 55 55 22 23 35 
Same as 32 28 34 31 31 26 
Don’t Know 5 4 4 10 6 3 


+ The issue questions were asked in the following manner: “Here is a list of issues about which people ofte 


disagree. Please check how you personally feel about all of them.” The issue was named (e.g. American partici- 
pation in international military alliances like NATO) and in each case the respondent could check one of three 
alternatives—‘‘should be increased,” “should be decreased,” “should remain as is.” 

* In these tables, the relationships were significant at the .05 level (one-tailed Chi Square test). 

** For this relationship, .05<p<.10 (one-tailed Chi Square test). 


foreign policy issues. Among the party leaders, 
no such differences appear on any of the spe- 
cific issues. 

The direction of the opinions personality- 
motivated isolationists do adopt on specific for- 
eign policy questions should reflect their need 
to combat feelings of weakness and vulnerabil- 
ity. The chronic feelings of helplessness and 
anxiety that afflict persons with low self-esteem 
often lead them to exaggerate the threats posed 
by the external environment and to underesti- 
mate their ability to protect themselves. As a 
result, isolationists with low self-esteem should 
be more likely than those who have high self- 


esteem to feel greatly alarmed and threaten: € 
by the problems which confront the Unitec 
States. These fears should find expression in the 
greater willingness of isolationists with low se’ i- 
esteem to support whatever policies claim ‘« 
bolster American security even if these polici2s 
entail an increase in America’s internatior zi 
obligations. 

The data in Table VII confirm this pred:c- 
tion, again among the general population oniy. 
Thus, isolationists who lack self-esteem ¿rz 
more likely to favor increased American partic- 
ipation in international military alliances, sucn 
as NATO. 27 percent of those low in self-esteem 
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but only 15 percent of the isolationists with high 
self-regard favor a strengthened commitment; 
conversely, 38 percent of the isolationists with 
high self-esteem, compared to 21 percent of 
those with low self-esteem, favor scaling down 
America’s overseas military commitments. By 
roughly similar margins, those with low self-es- 
teem are more likely than their fellow isolation- 
ists to support placing more reliance on the 
United Nations and to oppose cutting foreign 
aid. In short, low self-esteem makes an isola- 
tionist somewhat more willing to adopt what 
are, in effect, internationalist positions on these 
foreign policy issues. Personality and non-per- 
sonality isolationists do not, however, diverge 
in their attitudes toward tariff and immigration 
policies. 

Why should personality and non-personality 
isolationists diverge on some issues but not on 
others? Low self-esteem does, in general, im- 
pair cognitive capacities, but we cannot explain 
the overall pattern of responses as merely the 
result of many personality isolationists unwit- 
tingly and erroneously adopting stands on spe- 
cific issues that conflict with their general for- 
eign policy orientation. A more persuasive ex- 
planation is that low self-esteem shapes the is- 
sue preferences of personality-type isolationists 
by linking their evaluation of policy to a partic- 
ular view of the world. For persons with low 
self-esteem, as we have observed, the world is 
unaccommodating and threatening. The sense 
of helplessness they experience may encourage 
them to welcome all efforts to ward off danger. 
Those policies which evoke differences among 
isolationists in the general population—support 
for foreign aid, military alliances, and the 
United Nations—have customarily been adver- 
tised as necessary to safeguard American secu- 
rity. Boosting tariffs and slashing immigration 
quotas still are popular with isolationists as 
compared to non-isolationists,®° but it is doubt- 
ful that these policies provide a sense of protec- 
tion from the threats America now faces. 
Therefore, these policies should not and in fact 
do not find more support among personality 
than among non-personality, isolationists. Fi- 
nally, among both the political leaders and the 
general population, personality-type isolation- 
ists are significantly more likely than non-per- 
sonality isolationists to agree to these state- 
ments: “Let’s face it, the only way to bring 
peace and order back to the world is to make 
America the most powerful nation on earth,” and 
“A nation faced with a bunch of really danger- 
ous enemies might be better off to ‘shoot first 


See McClosky, “Personality and Attitude Cor- 
relates,” p. 91. 
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and ask questions afterwards.’” Isolationists 
with low self-esteem, it appears, are more often 
prepared to modify a strategy of general with- 
drawal from world affairs in favor of jingoistic 
intervention. In sum, among isolationists, low 
self-esteem can induce a willingness to support 
a range of specific policies that promise to bol- 
ster American security, including policies that 
entail increasing American involvement with 
foreign nations. 


Mi: Summary and Conclusions 


The data we have presented confirm that it 
matters whether a person’s isolationist orienta- 
tion stems from his personality rather than 
from some other source. Low and high self-es- 
teem isolationists differ in the pattern of their 
responses to several dimensions of liberalism- 
conservatism, to measures of extreme political 
values, and to specific foreign policy issues 
dealing with national security. In addition, al- 
though we do not present the data here, person- 
ality and non-personality isolationists differ 
consistently on measures of such basic attitudes 
as chauvinism, ethnocentrism, democratic 
commitment, and political cynicism.** 

We must consider, however, the possibility 
that these findings are an artifact of acquies- 
cence response set rather than the result of genu- 
ine differences in self-esteem. There is always 
a danger, of course, that measures of personal- 
ity traits and attitudes comprised mainly of 
items worded in one direction—as are the self- 
esteem index and the attitude measures we em- 
ploy—merely assess the readiness of respon- 
dents to agree (or to disagree) with a statement, 
whatever its content. However, we doubt that 
the relationships we have presented could result 
from the influence of acquiescence. For both 
the general population and the party leaders, 
the correlations between self-esteem and our 
measures of conservatism and of extreme belief 
among isolationists, as well as the correlations 
between self-esteem and measures of alienation 
and marginality in the entire sample, remain 
significant (although somewhat diminished in 
magnitude) even after we eliminate the effects 
of acquiescence response set.5? In addition, ev- 


“The measures of these attitudes were constructed 
in the same way as those described above. The dif- 
ferences between high and low self-esteem isolationists 
were consistently large, statistically significant at the 
001 level. 

‘The general problems raised by acquiescence re- 
sponse sets are too complex for detailed discussion 
here. See Jack Block, The Challenge of Response Sets 
(New York: Appleton Century Crofts, 1965}; Dean 
Peabody, “Attitude Content and Agreement Set in 
Scales of Authoritarianism, Dogmatism, Anti-Semitism, 
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ery measure of liberalism-conservatism, with 
the exception of the classical conservatism 
scale, included at least two items scored in the 
“disagree direction.” Moreover, if acquies- 
cence response set were the controlling factor, 
low self-esteem isolationists would be more 
likely than those with high self-esteem to score 
at the high (conservative) pole of each mea- 
sure of liberalism-conservatism, since an agree 
response was typically the conservative re- 
sponse. We have shown, however, that this was 
not the case in three of five instances. We ob- 
served a similar selective pattern of responses to 
the specific foreign policy questions. Further- 
more, these questions were very different in 
format from standard agree-disagree items. Iso- 
lationists with low self-esteem were not indis- 
criminately or uniformly willing to agree with 
any statement, regardless of its content. To the 
contrary, our data suggest that whether or not 
low self-esteem is engaged depends in large 
measure on the manifest content of the beliefs. 
Thus we discount the possibility that the find- 
ings reported are the result of acquiescence. 

Our results enable us to comment on several 
issues of interest to political scientists. One ques- 
tion we raised at the outset was whether leader- 
ship roles would check the influence of person- 
ality on belief. In most instances the same basic 
relationships between low self-esteem and polit- 
ical attitudes among isolationists appeared in 
both the political leader and general popula- 
tion samples. The major difference between the 
two samples was that variations in self-esteem 
did not influence the opinions on specific for- 
eign policy issues of the isolationist leaders. 
Whether this curtailing of the effect of person- 
ality among the political leaders is due to the 
specificity of these issues, to the close connec- 
tion of the issues to traditional tenets of isola- 
tionism, or to other factors we cannot say. In 
general, however, our findings indicate that low 
self-esteem plays a similar role among political 
leaders and ordinary citizens. 

The way low self-esteem influences the issue 
preferences of isolationists is relevant to under- 
standing the linkage of public opinion and pub- 
lic policy. Psychological traits, it appears, can 


and Economic Conservatism,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, vol. 63 (July, 1961), 1-11; 
Douglas N. Jackson and Samuel Messick, “Response 
Styles on the MMPI: Comparison of Clinical and 
Normal Samples,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, vol. 65 (Nov., 1962), 285-299; Leonard 
G. Rorer, “The Great Response Style Myth,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, vol. 65 (March, 1965), 129-156; 
Donald T. Campbell, Carole R. Siegman and Matilda 
B. Rees, ‘Direction-of-wording Effects in the Rela- 
tionship Between Scales,” Psychological Bulletin, vol. 
68, (Nov. 1967), 293-303. 
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be one of the sources of discrepancy between 
broad policy orientations and opinions on is- 
sues, In the present instance, low self-esteem 
reduces the opposition to internationalist poli- 
cies among isolationists in the mass public. 
Variations in self-esteem, therefore, create a 
cleavage among isolationists, leading them to 
disagree about important aspects of foreign pol- 
icy. Should personality exercise a similar effect 
among persons who share some other broad 
doctrine or approach to policies (say, interna- 
tionalists), it may serve simultaneously as a 
source of cleavage within and consensus across 
groups. 

Our findings also indicate that personality 
can play a critical role in the formation of idea 
systems, By reducing an individual’s informa- 
tion about and interest in politics, for example, 
or by diminishing his capacity for social learn- 
ing, personality characteristics like low self-es- 
teem do undermine the logical coherence of his 
belief system. We have seen, for example, that 
low self-esteem leads isolationists to hold con- 
servative views On some issues and liberal views 
on others, to espouse the values of the extreme 
right and also of the extreme left, and while 
embracing an isolationist posture in general to 
take a more internationalist stance on a number 
of specific foreign policy questions. Although 
perhaps logically inconsistent, these views of 
isolationists who have low self-esteem reflect a 
common underlying psychological disposition 
and in this sense do form an internally coherent 
system of ideas, Personality, then, can bind be- 


liefs together to form a network of political val- 


ues whose coherence, in large measure, stems 
from the psychological impulse it expresses. At- 
titudes about many different subjects—foreign 
policy, extreme political values, political anc 
religious tolerance, social change, and humar 
nature—may operate in the service of a com- 
mon psychological motive; consequently, whai 
appear to be differences or inconsistencies 2° 
one level disappear at another level. 

Explaining “what goes with what, and why’ 
often appears a hopeless task for the student o! 
public opinion, The average citizen appearr 
lamentably ill-informed about politics, unac- 
quainted with the most basic and simple ideo- 
logical distinctions, unwilling or unable to orga- 
nize his ideas in a logical and coherent fashior., 
and, in many cases, apt to alter his positions o:: 
important political issues on a random basis.®: 
Our findings lead us to suggest that the opir- 
ions of mass publics, in some instances, ar: 


"See Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics”; and Key, Public Opinion and America: 
Democracy. 
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bound together by psychological rather than 
logical forces. Future research should aim, 
therefore, at specifying the ways in which psy- 
chological characteristics like self-esteem struc- 
ture and stabilize idea systems among mass 
publics. 

In this paper, we have analyzed the impact 
of low self-esteem on the beliefs of isolationists 
only. Should we expect non-isolationists with 
low self-esteem to differ from those with high 
self-esteem in the same ways that we have 
shown personality-type and non-personality- 
type isolationists to differ? If they do, are the 
relationships we have reported merely the effect 
of differing levels of self-esteem and not, as we 
believed, the consequence of adopting an isola- 
tionist position for one reason rather than an- 
other? To answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to return to the arguments underlying our 
main contention. 

Our central hypothesis was that persons who 
adopt a particular viewpoint because of their 
psychological makeup differ in outlook from 
others who have come to the same position for 
different reasons. A corollary of this hypothesis 
is that persons with the same personality traits 
will show certain similarities in their beliefs al- 
‘though they may differ in other respects, such 
as in their social background. Basic to our ar- 
gument, then, is the proposition that personal- 
ity characteristics such as low self-esteem give 
rise to characteristic tendencies to hold certain 
beliefs, although other factors can sometimes 
override the influence of these psychological 
tendencies or alter the expression they take. 
Nevertheless, low self-esteem has sufficient 
strength to introduce a certain measure of con- 
sistency in the actions, thoughts, and feelings of 
persons who have this personality characteris- 
tic. Therefore, when different groups in the 
population share a basic personality character- 
istic, we would expect strong similarities in 
their idea systems. 

This expectation cannot be put to an exact 
test in the present paper. The difficulty is a 
practical problem, not a conceptual or theoreti- 
cal one. The groups we would wish to compare 
are isolationists and internationalists. The mea- 
sure of isolationism we employ, however, con- 
sists of nine statements ail worded in the isola- 
tionist direction. Operationally, a non-isola- 
tionist is someone who consistently rejects these 
statements. In short, we have defined non-isola- 
tionists by what they do not believe. We cannot 
be certain that non-isolationists are committed 
to an internationalist stance although we do 
know that they are united in an aversion to ise- 
lationism. And without knowing what a 
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person’s commitments are, we are obviously 
unable to determine whether they stem from 
personality or from some other source. 

For this reason we have presented data on 
isolationists only. But a brief comparison of the 
effects of low self-esteem among isolationists 
and non-isolationists helps place our findings in 
a broader context. In general, as our major hy- 
pothesis would suggest, non-isolationists with 
low self-esteem diverge in political outlook 
from those with high self-esteem in much the 
same ways that personality-type isolationists 
and non-personality-type isolationists differ. But 
our comparison of these groups also suggested 
that the particular effects of a personality trait 
such as low self-esteem—the direction and the 
magnitude of its influence—depend in some 
measure On a person’s other personality char- 
acteristics, his attitudes and political beliefs, 
and his social circumstances. We find clear evi- 
dence of this for isolationists and non-isolation- 
ists In two areas especially: extreme belief and 
opinions on specific foreign policy issues. 

First, while low self-esteem predisposes both 
isolationists and non-isolationists to hold ex- 
treme views, its influence is much more power- 
ful among isolationists. This is the result of an 
interaction between low self-esteem, an aver- 
sive personality characteristic, and isolationism, 
an orientation that McClosky has shown to be 
intemperate in spirit. Secondly, while among 
isolationists low self-esteem is related to a more 
internationalist stance on several specific for- 
eign policy questions, among non-isolationists 
low self-esteem has exactly the opposite effect: 
non-isolationists with low self-esteem are signif- 
icantly more likely that those with high self-es- 
teem to take isolationist positions on these same 
issues.5¢ This is further evidence of the charac- 
teristic tendency of persons with low self-es- 
teem to assume an isolationist posture, a ten- 
dency which is reversed only among isolationists 
themselves. There is no need to underscore 
further the point these findings make: the 
effects of personality factors can vary with the 
particular context of person and environment. 
The appropriate strategy, therefore, is to ana- 
lyze personality in context, not in the abstract. 

A final issue is whether replication of this re- 
search on a contemporary sample would yield 
the same results. One might question the con- 
tinuing relevance of the notion of isolationism 
in its traditional usage. It is conceivable that 
there are now several different kinds of isola- 


“The reader should keep in mind, however, that 
isolationists with high self-esteem are still more likely 
to take an isolationist stand on specific foreign policy 
issues than non-isolationists with low self-esteem. 
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tionists and internationalists (those, for exam- 
ple, who combine support for foreign aid with 
opposition to military commitments abroad). 
Certainly, the connections between a broad pol- 
icy orientation like isolationism and opinions 
on such specific foreign policy issues as the Vi- 
etnam War are complex. It is unlikely, however, 
that the average citizen draws the fine distinc- 
tions of current commentators and analysts of 
international affairs. Isolationism has proven a 
persistent force in American politics and it is 
not unreasonable to believe that many citizens 
continue to resist the idea of American involve- 
ment abroad under most, though not necessar- 
ily all, circumstances. In any event, the ques- 
tion that concerns us in the present paper is 
whether individual differences in basic person- 
ality characteristics would still evoke variations 
in political outlook among those who share the 
same general foreign policy posture. Obviously, 
the specific relations we reported (for example, 
between low self-esteem and support for the 
United Nations) and the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences we observed are partially a function of 
time and circumstances. But insofar as person- 
ality represents a basic and constant source of 
personal opinions, we expect the relationships 
we have reported to prove the rule, not the ex- 
ception. Thus, we would expect isolationists to- 
day to differ in their political outlook depend- 
ing on whether they owe their views on foreign 
policy to personality or to some other influ- 
ence, 

We have found personality and non-person- 
ality isolationists to diverge sharply in their 
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views on a range of political questions. The im- 
plications of this finding extend beyond the 
study of isolationism. In research on classical 
conservatism and political alienation we have 
observed comparable patterns of differences be- 
tween those who have adopted these attitudes 
because of their personality characteristics and 
those who have done so for some other reason. 
The question we asked at the outset was 
whether it matters if personality is the source 
of a political belief. The conclusion we have 
come to is that it does, for our results suggest 
that the extent to which adherents of a political 
doctrine share a common set of values will de- 
pend on the proportion who acquired their con- 
victions because of the influence of their per- 
sonality. 
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“T. H. Huxley once said that the tragedies of 
science are the slayings of beautiful hypotheses 


by ugly facts. Against this tragedy .. . the artist 
seems to be immune.” Koestler, The Act of 
Creation. 

Introduction 


By and large, political scientists have made 
little use of experimental logic in the analysis of 
the behavior of large-scale social systems. This 
is partly because we feel that the neat proce- 
dures applicable to the isolated laboratory are 
not appropriate for the messy, ex-post-facto re- 
search problems that confront us. This rejec- 
tion of experimental approaches may also stem, 
however, from confusing the logic of experi- 
mentation with its procedures and techniques. 

In our view, this logic includes three compo- 
nents: (1) the production of variation in the 
independent variable ‘X’; (2) observing covari- 
ation with a dependent variable “Y’; and (3) 
ruling out or controlling for any possible com- 
peting explanations to the hypothesized one(s). 
The experimenter has some powerful tools at 
his disposal to implement these three goals. He 
can create variation in the independent variable 
physically, for example, by pushing a button to 
give the subject a slight shock. He may have 
relatively precise equipment to measure covari- 
ance between the administered stimulus and the 
observed effects (response time clocks, for ex- 
ample.) Finally, and most importantly, the ex- 
perimenter can render inoperative a great many 
variables by randomly assigning subjects to 
treatment groups and the application of the ex- 
perimental variable itself. This controls not 
only some known confounding variables, such 
as SES variables, but also eliminates the effects 
of some that are unknown. 

We believe that the logic of ex-post-facto re- 
search also requires the demonstration that 
non-random variation in independent and de- 
pendent variables has occurred, some evidence 
that these variables are significantly related in 


* The authors wish to thank Donald T. Campbell 
for providing stimulating intellectual support and 
highly useful criticism. Our thanks also to the staff 
of the Simulated International Processes Project for 
their provision of on-line, interactive computing 
facilities. 


some way, and the provision of some justifica- 
tion for the interpretation that ‘X’ and ‘Y’ are 
non-spuriously related by controlling for the 
important confounding variables. However, the 
procedures are somewhat different. One must 
search the socially given distributions of vari- 
ables to discover significant variation or discon- 
tinuities in these variables. Then, after finding 
patterns of data which provide interpretable 
variation, one must show that this variation is 
non-spuriously associated with variation in 
other variables. But since ex-post-facto re- 
searchers are not able to assign subjects ran- 
domly to treatment groups, they attempt to 
eliminate the operation of confounding vari- 
ables through imaginative research designs (for 
example, Weber, in The Protestant Ethic and 
the Spirit of Capitalism, selected countries out- 
side Western Europe on the principle that they 
should be as similar to the European countries 
as possible except on the hypothesized indepen- 
dent variable),1 and/or through data analysis 
procedures (for example, partial correlation). 

We are particularly aided in this “transla- 
tion” problem by the literature on quasi-experi- 
mental design and analysis techniques devel- 
oped by D.T. Campbell and others.? Generally, 
the particular form of quasi-experimental tech- 
nique we use is one among many alternative 
time-series designs. 


Substantive and Rival Hypotheses 


The language of science consists of a set of 
more or less deductively related “if... then” 
statements where the “if” stands for an inde- 
pendent (experimental) variable and the 
“then” represents the dependent (experimental 


1For a discussion and elaboration of this point, see 
Neil Smelser’s “The Methodology of Comparative 
Analysis of Economic Activity” in Smelser, Essays on 
Sociological Explanation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1968), pp. 62-75, 

2D. T. Campbell and Julian C. Stanley, Experi- 
mental and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research 
(Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1963). D. T. 
Campbell and H. Lawrence Ross, “The Connecticut 
Crackdown on Speeding: Time Series Data in Quasi- 
Experimental Analysis,” Law and Society Review, 
3, 1968, pp. 33-53. D. T. Campbell, “Reforms as Ex- 
periments,” American Psychologist, 24, no. 4, 1969, 
pp. 409-429, 
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effect) variable. In one sense, politics as a prac- 
tical concern is one big quasi-experimental lab- 
oratory; behind all legislation, every reform, 
each political stratagem, lies a guess (hypothe- 
sis) concerning the impact each will have. Poli- 
tics, whether defined as the authoritative alloca- 
tions of values or as attempts to change the 
existing value distributions, implicitly introduces 
the notion that altering X (or a series of X’s) 
will change Y (or another series of Y’s). 

This paper aspires to make the implicit meth- 
odology of the practitioner more explicit. Thus, 
if we argue that it is the business of science to 
make “if... then” knowledge claims, we also 
must argue that we will have confidence that X 
caused Y to the extent that we can develop evi- 
dence to show that X is associated with a non- 
random change in Y, and that all other plausi- 
ble rival explanations have been eliminated. 

The emergence and proliferation of a great 
many regional organizations since the end of 
World War IIt have stimulated a good deal of 
research into the processes of international in- 
tegration. The language of this research has 
tended, for the most part, to be descriptive (in 
the sense of commenting on the distribution or 
occurrence of a variable) rather than theoreti- 
cal (which would assert relations of interdepen- 
dence between variables or sets of variables) .° 
There are some good reasons for this, the first 
being that there is not yet agreement on what 
has occurred within variables, Before this is es- 
tablished, it may not be fruitful to talk about 
relationships. The best example of this centers 
on the controversy of whether Europe is less 
integrated today than it was in 1958, when the 
EEC came into existence. Though establishing 
the relative values or strengths of integrative 
behaviors for a succession of time-points would 
seem to be a relatively trivial matter—a 
straightforward measurement question, so to 
speak—the problem in fact invokes important 
questions of philosophical assumptions, mea- 
surement strategies, and theory all in one. Thus 
we have witnessed the tendency for issues of 
technical details to become quickly embroiled 
in theoretical controversy and, since theoretical 
advance depends upon settling some of these 
measurement problems, the circle has become a 
vicious one. This raises some serious problems 
for a strategy of inductive empiricism which 
places its faith in sense observations inductively 


*See the relevant discussion by D. T. Campbell, 
“Reforms as Experiments,” 1969. 

*Paul Smoker, “Preliminary Analysis of an Inter- 
national Integrative Subsystem,” International Asso- 
ciations, 11, 1965, pp. 638-646. 

š Hans L. Zetterberg, On Theory and Verification 
in Sociology, 3rd ed. (Totowa, N.J.: Bedminster Press, 
1966), pp. 64-65. 
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justifying theory. The view here suggests that 
the processes of measurement and observation 
are in themselves not theoretically neutral and, 
as a result, presuppose theories rather than lead 
to them. For example, the use of the “RA” 
(relative acceptance) index by Karl Deutsch® 
and his associates is not a technical decision but 
is tied to theoretical assumptions about the 
scarcity nature of the integrative process, that 
is, the view that there is a certain amount of 
integration waiting to be distributed.” 

Further, we agree with D.T. Campbell® that 
social scientists too hastily ask the question of 
“What caused Y to change?” before a non-ran- 
dom change has been demonstrated. Deutsch’s 
argument is that what change has occurred 
could be accounted for by a null model.® 
Other scholars simply argue that “significant 
change” has occurred in some direction or 
other.’° In all these examples, the language of 
cause and effect is‘ present; it is assumed that 
changes in integrative patterns of behavior have 
occurred—-and then it follows that one wants 
to be able to explain these changes. 

In addition to problems concerning the pre- 
sumption of change, yet other problems hinder 
the goal of explaining variations in integrative 
behavior. Lindberg? has outlined some of the 
frustrations flowing from the fact that different 
theorists of integrative processes start off with 
different assumptions, entities, definitions, and 
concepts concerning integration. Thus it is not 
so much that they come up with divergent re- 
sults as results that are fundamentally incom- 
mensurable: “, . . the theories hardly ever con- 
front or complement each other or even appear 
in any clear relationship to each other.”?2 

Joseph Nye has pointed out another problem 
for us—the dimensional or generic nature of 
the integration process.13 Lindberg’s solution 

° Richard Savage and Karl Deutsch, “A Statistical 
Model of the Gross Analysis of Transaction Flows,” 
Econometrica, 28, no. 3, 1960, pp. 551-572. 

"James Caporaso, “Theory and Method in the 
Study of International Integration,” International 
Organization (forthcoming). 

*D. T. Campbell, “From Description to Experi- 
mentation: Interpreting Trends as Quasi-Experiments,” 
in Problems in Measuring Change, ed. Chester Harris 


(Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1963), 
pp. 212-245. 

"Karl Deutsch and Lewis Edinger ef al, France, 
Germany, and the Western Alliance (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1967), 

*Leon Lindberg, “The European Community as a 
Political System: Notes Toward the Construction of a 
Model,” Journal of Common Market Studies, 1967, 
pp. 344-387. 

4 Lindberg, 

” Lindberg, 
345, 

_ Joseph S. Nye, “Comparative Regional Integra- 
tion: Concept and Measurement,” International Or- 
ganization, 22, no, 4, 1968, pp. 855-880. 


“The European Community,” 1967. 
“The European Community,” 1967, p. 
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calls for the construction of an “. . . overarch- 
ing macro-analytical framework,”*+ while Nye 
urges us to “disaggregate” the concept of inte- 
gration. Both -approaches are compatible 
(Nye’s components becoming the elements in 
Lindberg’s system) and offer hope of pulling the 
study of integration out of the descriptive stage. 

In line with the above considerations, we 
choose to make our epistemology explicit. The 
view taken here is that no_problem-of-substan- 
tive theory is likely tō be solved until the 
following preliminary conditions are met: (1) 
a determination as to whether a non-random 
change has occurred; (2) the theoretical lan- 
guage of independent-dependent variables is 
given some methodological teeth by construct- 
ing separate measures of each; (3) knowledge 
claims are made in such a way as to throw into 
bold relief the nature of the assertion and the 


- logical implications among the key terms; and 
' (4) a systematic attempt is made to eliminate 


one a 


ae Renee nee ey 


plausible rival explanations. 

The first condition is included to prevent us 
from the confusion of trying to explain a 
change in terms of substantive theory where a 
statistical model would be more appropriate. 
The second criterion, by explicitly dealing with 
separate measures of independent and depen- 
dent variables, hopes to eliminate the ad hoc 


' nature of inferences made from one measured 


, variable to another which is not measured. The 


third criterion represents an attempt to make 
clear what data sets will falsify a hypothesis, 
and also to place some limits to the variation 
we may get in answer to the question, “What 
empirical outcomes are compatible with my 
theory?” Finally, condition four is included so 
that we are reminded that we should not stop 
with a positive confirmation of X’s relationship 
to Y, but should repeatedly attempt to confirm 


_ this relationship by refuting other variables and 


relationships as plausible explanations. 

In relation to all of these substantive, techni- 
cal, and epistemological problems, as well as in 
relation to the design, selection, and testing 
procedures (below), we have decided to state 
our theoretical argument in two sets of hy- 
potheses: Substantive (integration) and Plausi- 
ble Rival (potentially confounding). 


Substantive Hypotheses 


1. Change patterns and causal links among vari- 
ables within subsystems (political decision-making 
and economic performances) will be stronger 
than change patterns and causal links across sub- 
systems. 

2. In a positive growth system, we expect quasi- 
experiments occurring earlier in the system’s life 


“ Lindberg, “The European Community,” 1967, p. 
345. 
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to have stronger impact than later ones. (A growth 
system would involve the process of increasing 
complexity—old institutions would differentiate, 
new ones would be added—thereby producing a 
“miulti-stability” due to the operation of its many 
components and thus become less sensitive to the 
influence of any one component or occurrence.) 
3. The more functionally and/or geographically 
“specific” a variable, the less the likelihood of 
significant change around quasi-experiments. 


Plausible Rivals 


4, Change patterns found in quasi-experiments 
are due to random (non-systematic) instabilities 
in the variables. 

5. Change patterns found around quasi-experi- 
mental occurrences are part of either or both 
short-term or long-term systematic trends that have 
no causal relationships to those quasi-experiments. 

6. Changes in quasi-experimental effects over 
time are due to changes in measurement and/or 
scoring procedures that are irrelevant to the oc- 
currence of quasi-experiments. 

7. Changes in system performance “explained” 
by the occurrence of quasi-experiments can be 
equally well explained by the occurrence of other 
variables/events not included in the system de- 
scription. 

8. The response of a variable to a quasi-ex- 
periment is irrelevant or idiosyncratic in the sense 
that other plausible operational indicators of the 
variable do not so respond. 

9. The response of a variable to a quasi-ex- 
periment is irrelevant or idiosyncratic in the sense 
that other quasi-experiments of a similar type fail 
to elicit similar responses. 

10. The response of a variable to a quasi-ex- 
periment is irrelevant or idiosyncratic in the sense 
that other quasi-experimental settings fail to bring 
out similar responses to similar experiments (or 
in fact do bring out responses to dissimilar quasi- 
experiments. ) 

Design 

In general, studies can be called “quasi-ex- 
perimental” if random assignment to treatment 
groups is not possible, and/or if the indepen-' 
dent variable (or “event’”) is “socially given,” 
(that is, not under experimental control). Camp- 
bell and his associates! have assembled a con- 
siderable number of such designs, each at- 
tempting in a variety of ways to counteract the 
lack of control. Here, we employ one such de- 
sign which may be called the “interrupted time 
series.” This particular design involves (1) pe- 
riodic measurements on some variable(s) ob- 
tained at equally spaced points. in time, (2) the 

“introduction of” a quasi-experimental variable 
somewhere into the series, and (3) the assump- 


* Adapted from Campbell and Stanley, op. cit.; and 
Campbell, “Reforms as Experiments,” 1969. 

is Campbell and Stanley, op. cit; D. T. Campbell, 
Fhe R Description to Experimentation, ” 1963, pp. 
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tion that the introduced variable occurs “ex- 
actly” between two selected measurement 
points. For our substantive problem and data set, 
this design can be diagrammed as follows: 





Design 


Xi, Xo, © °° Xm Xmais Xmen tt t Xn Xngts Xn 
T 


Experimenta Experiment, 


Where ‘X’ is any indicator, and where time is specified 
by 1, 2,--- +k, and where experiments ‘a’ and ‘b’ 
are two different experiments. The first pre-test series 
has ‘n? data points, the second ‘n’, etc. 


A full discussion of the strengths and limita- 
tions of the interrupted time series design is be- 
yond the scope of this paper; however, it 
should be noted at the outset that testing quasi- 
experimental effects with this design is limited 
to “discontinuities” (abrupt changes limited in 
time), as opposed to the smoother inter-vari- 
able connections which are more appropriately 
examined by other methods (lagged cross-cor- 
relational analysis and serial or auto-covariance 
methods). Even within this limitation there ex- 
ist alternative and in some respects more ade- 
quate methods and designs for measuring dis- 
continuities in variables.17 Some of these will 
be discussed in relation to rival plausible hy- 
potheses. 


Quasi-Experiments and Variables 


Three quasi-experiments were selected’® for 
study: (1) The “formation” or coming into 
effect of the EEC in January, 1958; (2) The 
adoption of the first agricultural “package” de- 
cision in January, 1962; (3) The Common 
Market agricultural crisis which began in June 
1965 and ended in January 1966. Our working 
hypothesis was that each of these “events” 
would provide us with a socially given behavior 


“Gene V. Glass, “Analysis of Data on the Con- 
necticut Speeding Crackdown as Time-Series Quasi- 
Experiment,” Law and Society Review, 1968. 

2 Three criteria were developed for gore among 
the “candidate” socially given events that highlight 
Common Market development. First, we asked 
whether the event could have general significance for 
system-wide performances (trade flows, political de- 
cision-making). Second, we wanted to get maximum 
spacing in time between any two quasi-experiments. 
We hypothesized that increasing the interval between 
experiments would increase the probability that each 
experiment could be interpreted in “relative isolation” 
from others—realizing of course that even “ideal” 
spacing would not permit inferences from “closed 
systems.” Third, we selected events with the potential 
for relatively short-term, “discontinuous” effects. This 
criterion meant that sudden, immediately applied 
quasi-experiments would be selected for study before 
smoother, generally anticipated events. 
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that could be interpreted in the quasi-experi- 
mental terms of our design. 

Two criteria were developed and applied in 
the selection of system variables. The first of 
these was based on our general interest in inte- 
grative processes at the international level, and 
is thus primarily theoretical.*° The second was 
developed with the “discontinuity” requirement 
in mind, and is based on a preliminary statisti- 
cal analysis.?° 

We choose to view integration in terms of 
the building of new structures and functions at 
a new system level, which is more comprehen- 
sive (either geographically or functionally) 
than previously. Thus, one way of assessing 
whether Europe is becoming more integrated 
would be to ask to what extent structures exist 
at the Community level and how well devel- 
oped they are. As Lindberg and Scheingold 
have argued: 


“. . . the sure sign of political integration is a 
system which can make authoritative decisions 
for the entire Community, regardless of whether 
these are military, economic, or social welfare 
decisions.”* 


Thus, one of the tests of integration is pro- 
vided by the extent to which we can meaning- 
fully talk about the creation of new functional 
environments where new structures have 
emerged, overlaying but not necessarily sup- 
planting the older national ones. The other ba- 
sic component of integration is that of system 
linkages. If the behavior of a given political 
structure is indifferent to other political struc- 


"We began with a matrix of over 40 variables and 
between 35 and 47 quarterly time-points. This was 
first reduced by eliminating covariant nation-specific 
trade indicators (on the basis of a dimensional 
analysis). James A. Caporaso, “Functionalism and 
International Integration,” Diss., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1968. 

* The reduction accomplished by dimensional and 
theoretical analyses was considerable—leaving us with 
a matrix of 25 variables rather than the original 40. 
Of this remaining set we then asked “Does each 
variable have the statistical potential to respond at all 
to the occurrence of quasi-experiments of a discon- 
tinuous sort?” To answer this question we employed 
extensive variable-by-variable “sensitivity analysis” in- 
volving auto-correlational and trend removal tech- 
niques. This analysis was aimed at determining thc 
relative intra-variable predictability over time; the 
greater the intra-variable predictability in a variable 
the less likely that the variable would “respond sig- 
nificantly” to the occurrence of the sclected quasi- 
experiments. Techniques employed were adopted from 
Paul Smoker, “A Time Series Analysis of Sino-Indian 
Relations,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 13, no. 2 
1969, pp. 172-191. The end result was a set of ninc 
variables—-each meeting our a priori theoretical anc 
statistical tests. 

Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold 
a Would-Be Polity (New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
1970). 
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tures or to economic structures, then we may 
speak of that “system” as poorly integrated. In- 
tegration in this second sense involves the grad- 
ual appearance of social coordination within 
the system and predictability among its compo- 
nents. We emphasize that these two compo- 
nents, growth and system linkages, are interde- 
pendent in that it would be meaningless to talk 
about linkages before structures had emerged 
and developed, at least minimally. On the other 
hand, the relationship between these two com- 
ponents is far from linear. Etzioni has sug- 
gested a temporal sequence for their develop- 
ment in which system performance precedes 
system control.2? The political indicators we 
have chosen are intended to reflect the emerg- 
ing decisional capabilities of the EEC. 


Variables?’ 


1. European Commission Regulations—Regula- 
tions have general scope, are binding in all re- 
spects, and are directly applicable in all member 
states. Professor Sidjanski argues that Regula- 
tions are distinct in terms of the generality of their 
scope and the immediacy of their application; i.e., 
they are directly applicable and do not have to 
pass through the administrative apparatus of mem- 
ber states.” 

2. European Commission Decisions—Decisions 
are also binding but do not possess the general 
scope of Regulations. They become “individual” 
in the sense that they designate a destination.” 

3. Council of Ministers Regulations—-These 
have the same legal status as Commission Regu- 
lations. However, in terms of the substantive area 
that these Regulations cover, they apply to more 
general, political concerns than Commission Regu- 
lations, which are usually reserved for “. . . those 
technical areas in which the principles and the 
general policy have been defined in the Treaty.”™ 

4. Germany's exports to EEC (summed over 
all members)—-This is measured in U.S. dollars 


* Amitai Etzioni, “The Epigenesis of Political Com- 
munities at the International Level,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 68, 1963, pp. 407-421. 

* All trade indicators were collected from Com- 
modity Trade Statistics, United Nations Statistical 
Papers, Series D., New York; the data on decisions 
and regulations were collected from the Bulletin of 
the EEC, Commission of the Common Market, Lux- 
embourg. 

“Dusan Sidjanski, L’Originalité des Communautés 
Européennes et la Répartition de Leurs Pouvoirs 
(Paris: Éditions A. Pedone, 1961), p. 25. 

* For an excellent discussion of the entire decision- 
making process, from the role of the Commission and 
Council of Ministers to tbe part played by the Com- 
mittee of Permanent Representatives and pressure 
groups, see La Décision dans les Communautés Euro- 
péennes, under the direction of Pierre Gerber and 
Daniel Pepy (Bruxelles, Belgique: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de Bruxelles, 1969). 

*Leon N. Lindberg, The Political Dynamics of 
European Economie Integration (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1963), p. 35. 
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and represents Germany’s total exports to all other 
EEC members. 

5. Germany’s food, beverage, and tobacco ex- 
ports to all other member states. 

6. Germany’s total exports to the EEC divided 
by Germany’s total exports to all other nations. This 
variable has the same numerator as #4 above, 
with the denominator being a control term rep- 
resenting total export activity outside ifs boun- 
daries. | 

7. Germany’s food, beverage, and tobacco ex- 
ports to EEC members divided by Germany’s 
total export activity with all other states. The 
numerator is the same as #5. 

8. French exports to all other EEC members. 

9. German imports from other EEC member 
States, 


These nine variables form the data base for 
our subsequent quasi-experimental analysis. In- 
sofar as this form of analysis is relatively un- 
common in the political sciences,? we outline 
in some detail the techniques and assumptions 
that underlie it. 


Measuring Discontinuity 


Our research aim has been stated in terms of 
finding causal relationships between selected 
quasi-experiments and variables describing 
Common Market performance over time. We 
carried out three further analyses in this deter- 
mination: (1) an additional estimate of 
“trend,” employing sample segments equal in 
length to the pre-experimental and post-experi- 
mental series lengths; (2) linear regression esti- 
mates of pre- and post-experimental slopes— 
each slope being the relative change in the level 
of trend with respect to time; and (3) a stan- 
dardized estimate of the difference between 
pre-experiment and post-experiment regression 
“Y” intercepts—referring to the ‘Y’ axis occur- 
ring at the point of the quasi-experiment. Each 
of these measures will be discussed briefly in 
turn. 

“Trend” may be defined as the general rise 
or fall in the mean level of a variable. As such 
it is of general interest in our interpretation of 
the effects of the introduction of quasi-experi- 
mental events. If the value on a variable at time 
t=n-+k can be predicted with some accuracy 
from knowledge of the values on the variable 
in the interval t = 1, 2,...,n, then “trend” is 
said to exist in some degree. (In this analysis 
we assume that the required “knowledge of 
previous values” can be obtained from linear 


7 An early application has been provided by Camp- 
bell, “The Connecticut Crackdown,” 1968, along with 
Glass, “Connecticut Speeding Crackdown,” 1968. A 
later effort has been that by Alan L, Pelowski, “A 
Research Note on the Use of a Quasi-Experimental 
Design in the Study of International Organization and 
War,” 1969(a), mimeo. 
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regression estimates). Just how high this intra- 
variable predictability is can be measured by 
what are called autocorrelations. If one can es- 
timate trend by autocorrelations, one can also 
“remove” it to some degree (as in the moving 
averages technique), leaving in the variable the 
residue error variance, which can then be ana- 
lyzed and related to causal interpretations of 
change. 

Before illustrating how autocorrelated error 
variance can affect the interpretation of change 
in a variable, it will be necessary to introduce 
our measures of discontinuity. As indicated 
above, our data consists of nine variables for up 
to 47 time-points (or eleven years and nine 
months). Somewhere along each series the 
quasi-experiment occurs, constituting the “in- 
troduction of” an experimental variable or 
event, The point is that this introduction is the 
event to be assessed; there is nothing else “in” 
the event other than the interruption point. The 
problem of interest then becomes one of deter- 
mining the degree of discontinuity around the 
interruption, which, temporally, “corresponds 
to” the “real” event of substantive interest.*® 

Two estimates of the effects of each of the 
interruptions have been calculated.?® The sim- 
pler of the two is called the “single-Mood test.” 
The other is the ‘“double-Mood test.”3° Each of 
these analyses provides us with an estimate of 
series’ slopes, ‘Y’ intercepts, and the standard 
error and autocorrelated error associated with 
the estimates. 

The word “single” in single-Mood indicates 
that this test is based on a single series (usually 
the pre-test series leading up to the interrup- 
tion) slope and ‘Y’ estimate. It is a simple line- 
fitting technique based on the least squared cri- 
terion, where the slope of the line is used to 
“predict” the first value occurring after the 
quasi-experiment. This prediction, or estimate 
of ‘Y’ at the first time period after the interrup- 
tion, is then compared to the “real” first value 


*By which we mean our experimental decision- 
points: Formation, Agricultural Package, and Crisis. 

2 Calculations were performed on time-sharing com- 
puters with programs originally developed by Sween 
and Campbell. (Joyce Sween and D. T. Campbell, 
“A Study of the Effects of Proximally Autocorrelated 
Error on Tests of Significance for the Interrupted 
Time Series Quasi-Experimental Design,” mimeo, 
Northwestern University, 1965; and Joyce Sween and 
D. T. Campbell, “The Interrupted Time Series as 
Quasi-Experiment: Three Tests of Significance,” 1965, 
Northwestern University, mimeo, pp. 1-39.), and con- 
verted to time-sharing by the authors, (Alan L. 
Pelowski, “PINTR: A Version of Timex for On-Line 
Use,” 1969(b). 

æ After A. M. Mood, Introduction to the Theory of 
Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950); Sween 
and Campbell, “Study of Effects of Proximally Auto- 
correlated Error,” 1965. 
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as read from the data. As such, the single- 
Mood test is appropriate for tests of hypotheses 
concerning the immediate post-experiment 
effects of the introduction of the independent 
variable. Consider, as examples, the following 
hypothetical cases for which this test is appro- 
priate. 


Post-experimental Increase 
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The double-Mood test involves both a pre- 
test linear fit as well as a post-test linear fit, the 
comparison being between the two ‘Y’ esti- 
mates of the (hypothetical) data point lying 
“between” the two time points in which the in- 
terruption occurs. This, in other words, is a 
comparison between two “intermediate” esti- 
mates of ‘Y’. The double-Mood calculation is at 
least plausibly appropriate for series compari- 
sons like the following. 


Change in Mean Level 
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For the single-Mood test, the standard error 
is based on pre-test variance only; for the dou- 
ble-Mood the entire series variance is used. For 
each, the explicit comparison is calculated by 
means of the t-test, where 


Yi- Yo 
S.D. 


We can now turn to the question of autocor- 
relation and the interpretation of ‘? computed 
by the above methods. Probability models on 
which these tests are based make the minimal 
assumptions that errors have equal variances 
and expected (mean) values of zero. In addi- 
tion, for most cross-sectional analyses it is as- 
sumed that errors are independent (uncorre- 
lated). While, for example, even in cross-sec- 
tional studies this latter assumption may be 
confounded by cross-entity diffusion,®*+ for 
longitudinal studies employing time as a vari- 
able the observed values will rarely if ever ex- 
hibit independence (zero autocorrelation). It is 
likely, furthermore, that measures taken closer 
in time will be more dependent than measure- 
ments farther apart. In any case, when such de- 
pendence exists, the underlying probability as- 
sumptions of the models are not fully met. Al- 
though this circumstance complicates the use of 
regression techniques in time-series analysis, 
there exist some additional techniques for con- 
trolling serial dependence partially (i.e., for es- 
timating the effects of degrees of autocorrela- 
tion in a variable). One method has been devel- 
oped which works directly on the interpretation 
of ‘t. Sween and Campbell®? have investigated 
by means of Montecarlo simulation®* the 
effects of proximally autocorrelated error vari- 
ance on the significance levels of the t-test. 
Generating some 1000 time series of differently 
autocorrelated values, they were able to show, 
in the case of the double-Mood test, that if au- 
tocorrelated error exists, use of the test with the 
standard t-tables** will produce significant re- 
sults solely on the basis of chance more than 1 
percent (or 5 percent) of the time. The degree 
to which the usual significance levels were ex- 
ceeded depended upon the magnitude of auto- 

3t Raoul Narroll, “Two Solutions to Galton’s Prob- 
lem, in Readings in Cross Cultural Methodology, 
ed. F. W. Moore (New Haven: HRAF Press, 1961), 
pp. 221~248. 

3 Sween and Campbell, “Interrupted Time Series as 
Quasi-Experiment,” 1965. 

“The Monte-Carlo simulation method employs 
pseudo-random variates to obtain estimates of solu- 
tions that (supposedly) cannot be obtained by ana- 
lytical procedures (such as the areas of complex 
volumes). 


“J, Arkin and Colton, Tables for Statisticians 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1963), p. 121. 
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Table I. Effect of Autocorrelated Error 
on T-Value Interpretation 


Critical values yielding One and Five percent 
significance levels for the double-Mood test 


One-percent Five-percent 
Degrees of freedom for t 16 36 16 36 
Tabled critical values for? 2.92 2.70 2.12 2.03 
Independent (random) 
error 3.03 2.90 2.14 2.04 
Correlated error at 
Lag-1 3.52 3.36 2.56 2.49 
Correlated error at 
Lag-2 4.64 4.46 3.24 3.16 
Correlated error at 
Lag-3 5.14 4.98 3.75 3.57 


correlation and, more important, the persis- 
tence of autocorrelation beyond lags of one or 
two. 

While this result places constraints on our 
ability to interpret double-Mood measured dis- 
continuities, for the single-Mood no important 
adjustments are needed.33 Part of these findings 
have been reported in tabular form, and are re- 
produced below both to summarize the effects 
of autocorrelated variance on t-value signifi- 
cance and to provide a reference table for our 
ensuing analysis.*° - 


Quasi-Experimental Results 


Formation of EEC. On January 1, 1958, the 
EEC—composed of France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxembourg—-came 
into effect. These six countries joined together 
to pursue common policies in a wide variety of 
substantive areas, among which were the lower- 
ing of internal (within EEC) tariffs, the merg- 
ing of external tariffs to provide and maintain 
a common tariff wall with respect to third 
countries, and the pursuit of common policies in 
several functional areas, (for example, agri- 
culture and transport). 

The goals and expectations of the member 
nations were fairly clear. They wanted to take 
advantage of a large market size which a united 
Europe could provide, the economies of scale, 
and the benefits that would accrue from the ex- 
pected international division of labor. In addi- 
tion, one other reason for the formation of the 
EEC was the expected trade diversion from all 
third countries to intra-~-EEC trade. 


%Sween and Campbell, ‘Interrupted Time Series 
as Quasi-Experiment,” 1965, p. 13. 

3 Sween and Campbell, “Interrupted Time Series as 
Quasi-Experiment,” 1965, p. 26. 
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Variable Name aPre- Post- 
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Table I. Experiment: Formation of EEC 

bee t-values Significance Level A Lag-1 ; 

N N Change Single Double Single Double Adjusted> Pe 


Mood Mood Mood Mood Double 


German exports total (in- 


ternal)/world exports total 12 35 -+ 0.09 1.60 .29 
German foodstuffs exports 
(internal) /world exports 12 35 — 24 .98 il 


a Pre-N refers to the pre-experimental series length, post-N to the post-experimental series length. Total series 


length is always the sum of these two numbers (i.e., 47). 


b Adjusted double-Mood significance refers of course to the effects on the ¢-value interpretation due to auto- 


correlated error-variance. 


e Autocorrelated error is here reported for the separate pre-test and post-test “trend out” series; that is, for 
two-segment trend (slope plus intercept) removal. Lag 1 refers to the spacing between the overlapping values 


of the residue error variance. 


Among the quasi-experiments selected for 
this study, that of the formation presented us 
with the greatest difficulty—namely, lack of 
pre-test series for EEC-wide variables (com- 
nussion and council Decisions). This left us 
with only two variables with which to work 
(both trade variables). Nevertheless, for the pur- 


Proportion 
Exports to EEC/Exports to World 


poses of our later comparison of changes in 
these two variables, we report the results of 
the formation quasi-experiment. 

The following plot gives one a picture of the 
development of Germany’s exports to the EEC 
as a proportion of its world exports. 

There is a small increase immediately after 
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Figure 1. Formation: Germany’s Exports with EEC/Total Exports. 
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Pre-Test 
Figure 2. 


the formation, followed by a decrease and then 
an average rise in trade figures for the rest of 
the time points. 

Did the formation have an effect on trade 
patterns? It is best to answer this question in 
terms of our plausible rival hypotheses. The 
plausible rival hypothesis of instability invali- 
dates the interpretation that the small upswing 
immediately following formation was a result 
of the EEC’s coming into existence. The single- 
Mood test is 0.09, indicating that this first post- 
test value could easily have occurred by 
chance. In other words, the random variability 
of this distribution is great enough to account 
for the occurrence of this upswing. 

The double-Mood test provides us with an 
- estimate of whether the entire distribution of 
post experimental values could have occurred 
by chance. Our double-Mood value of 1.60 (43 
degrees of freedom) is not significant but 
comes very close to being so at the .10 level. 
We can see, nevertheless, that there is a slope 
change after the formation of the Common 
Market. Figure 2 gives you an impression of 
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Post-Test 


this change, which went from 0.099 for pre-test 
slope to 0.338 for post-test slope. 

We mentioned earlier that before one 
searches for substantive explanations of 
change, one should firmly determine whether a 
non-random change occurred. Our tests of sig- 
nificance told us that the changes that occurred 
could have happened fairly often by chance. If 
this is actually the case, we need not explore 
the matter any further. For illustrative pur- 
poses, however, let us accept the double-Mood 
as significant at the .15 level and attempt to 
evaluate that significance. 

Probably the greatest threat to the hypothesis 
that the formation caused the observed change 
is the rival hypothesis that the change is part of 
a long-term system trend which has no causal 
relationship to formation. It is the case that if 
one cuts into the post-formation distribution at 
almost any point, the points subsequent to that 
will be higher values. But in a positive growth 
system, that is, a system in which everything is 
going up, there is the danger that increases sub- 
sequent to the quasi-experiment will be inter- 





Our Data (approx.) 
Figure 3 


Hypothetical Data 
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preted as dependent upon that experiment. 
There are techniques of trend adjustment avail- 
able to render implausible the effect of seasonal 
trend and larger-term trend operative within 
our series length. There remains, however the 
plausible hypothesis that the effects we are in- 
terpreting are part of a still longer-term trend 
of which our observations are a fragment. The 
following figure illustrates this: 

The “hypothetical data” indicate that per- 
haps our 47 time points are all part of a longer- 
term trend in world trade. We may only be 
picking up the portion of this overall trend line 
which includes the upswing. We have no way 
of eliminating this plausible hypothesis. 

In addition to the plausible hypothesis of 
trend, there are other substantive variables that 
may have accounted for the post-formation 
changes in trade patterns. Rarely do we find so-? 
cial situations where only one event or distribu- \ 
tion unequivocally accounts for a change. i 
Among the plausible rivals we must consider 
here are changes in internal productivity (a 
country that shows a sharp increase in produc- 
tion is expected to trade more), possible tariff 
cuts, a price change in EEC countries or out- 
side countries, such as the United States, mak- 
ing intra-EEC trade more attractive. It should 
be mentioned that part of the reason for the 
low trade values immediately following forma- 
tion is that the system already appeared to be 
undergoing a decline after a rather sustained pe- 
riod of economic progress from 1952-1957. 
This was part of a general recession and flatten-| 
ing of economic growth in Europe around} 
1957-1958.37 If it had not been for this, it is | 


possible that the formation of the EEC would | 


have had more of a positive impact on trade ' 
than it did. 


Agricultural Decisions 


On January 14, 1962 the Council of Minis- 
ters, on a proposal by the Commission, adopted 
a series of Regulations laying the basis for the 
common agricultural policy. These Regulations 
provided for the basic mechanism of the com- 
mon markets during the transitional period, the 
variable levy, which was to be equal to the dif- 
ference between the price of a Community 
product and its price on the world market.38 
EEC officials felt a watershed had been 


* Alexander Lamfalussy, “Europe’s Progress: Due 
to Common Market?” in Krause (ed.), The Common 
Market: Progress and Controversy ed. L. B. Krause, 
(New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964), pp. 90—108. 

“See Lawrence B. Krause, European Economic 
Integration and the United States (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1968), for a more extensive 
treatment of the agricultural policy, as well as Lind- 
berg and Scheingold, Europe’s Would-Be Polity, 1970. 
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reached, Krause describes the effect of these 
decisions: 


“The goal of policy was the establishment of a 
single unified market for the entire community. 
In such a market, prices for identical goods would 
differ only by transportation costs. To accom- 
plish this, all national policies affecting prices, such 
as trading restrictions, local usage regulations, 
and subsidies would have to be replaced by regu- 
lations for the community as a whole.”” 


The importance of this policy can readily be 
seen. Agriculture ceased to be a purely domes- 
tic concern. As one author put it “.. . if New 
Year, 1958 was the birthday of the Common 
Market in law, New Year 1962 was its birthday 
in fact; and, as Common Market personnel put 
it, the Common Market had passed the ‘point 
of no return’ on the road toward federal Eu- 
rope. 4° 

What is the evidence for the impact of these 
decisions? The table on the following page 
summarizes the results for our nine dependent 
variables. First, we should note that in every 
case, the post-test slope changed in a positive 
direction. In other words, the line representing 
the rate of growth for each of the nine variables 
was steeper after the adoption of the agricul- 
tural package than before it. The single-Mood 
test was significant only for Commission Deci- 
sions and German exports to the EEC/ world 
(total) at .01 and .05 respectively. The double- 
Mood was significant at .01 for Commission 
Decisions, German exports and French exports. 
The double-Mood, adjusted for autocorrelation, 
was significant for these same three variables at 
01, .01, and .05 respectively. To gain some in- 
sight into the meaning of these figures, we have 
plotted Commission Decisions (significant) and 
Commission Regulations (not significant). 

The visual picture certainly gives one a 
strong feeling that something “intervened” in 
the system somewhere around the beginning of 
1962. The first sixteen time points are all zero 
entries. After the adoption of the agricultural 
policy these figures jumped to 29, 15, 53, 38, 
32, 55 etc. for Commission Decision and to 0, 
2, 35, 41, 27, 18 etc. for Commission Regula- 
tions. Clearly something happened between 


*° Krause, European Economic Integration, 1968. 

£ We should note that the Regulations adopted in 
January 1962 did not bring into existence a common 
apricultural policy immediately but rather provided 
the framework for the gradual establishment of ag- 
ricultural policies from 1962 to 1970, the end of the 
transition period. In addition, no common price policy 
existed as yet and governments could intervene in a 
variety of ways to distort competition and affect 
trade. (See Lindberg and Scheingold, Europe’s Would- 
Be Polity, 1970, for a discussion of the fragmentary 
nature of these Regulations.) 


Number of 
Decisions 
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Figure 4, Agricultural Decisions. 


Variable Name 


Commission Regulations 
Council Regulations 
Commission Decisions 
German Exports to EEC 
(total internal) 

German Exports to EEC 
(food internal) 

German Exports to 
EEC/World total 
German Exports to 
EEC/World (food) 
French Exports 

German Exports 


Table INI. Experiment: First Agricultural Package 


t-values Significance Level i 
Pre- Post- Slope Lag-1 


N N Change Single Double Single Double Adjusted Autocorrelated 


Mood Mood Mood Mood Double FOT 
6 4 + B 4 65 
16 4 + 30 68 —`08 
16 24 + 1748 404 0 0 0 — 10 
16 3 + LB 3 19 
6 19 + 22 1.68 —.16 
2 19 + 19% 44 05 0l 0l 56 
2% 19 + 1.00 1.28 10 
16 2 + 1.20 2.78 ol .05 95 
16 19 + 1.04 2 25 
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1958-1961 and the beginning of 1962. The 
interpretation here is that the agricultural pack- 
age served as a kind of political “take-off” im- 
petus for the EEC political system.** 

Let us briefly confront this interpretation 
with our plausible rival hypotheses. Although 
there is a great deal of instability in our data, in 
the case of the Commission Decisions at least, 
we obtain a post-test result not explainable by 
chance at the .01 level. The puzzling thing 
from our “eyeball” test of the plots is that the 
Mood tests for Commission Regulations do not 
yield significant results. However, if we remem- 
ber that the double-Mood compares pre- and 
post-test intercepts, we can see why this is the 
case. The least-squares line for pre- and post- 
test look roughly like this: 





Figure 5 


The intercept for the post-test is lower than 
that for the pre-test. Yet the slope on the post- 
test line (4.619) is much higher than the pre- 
test slope (0.040). We did however, test an F 
ratio for difference between slopes, and this 
was significant at the .01 level. 

The hypothesis that the post-test distribution 
is part of either a seasonal trend or longer-term 
trend (within our series length) is not plausi- 
ble given the fact that our pre-test observations 
do not exhibit such trend. It is clearly not the 
case that we can simply extrapolate pre-test val- 
ues to obtain the results we did. The post-1962 
behavior of the political decision variables ap- 
pears to be part of a different system—that is, 
sensitive to different forces than the pre-test 
values of these variables. 

It seems evident that we have isolated a 
change which is non-random and non-serially 
dependent. The question arises as to whether 
history provides us with any other substantive 
variables to explain the change. There is the 
plausible hypothesis that Great Britain’s first re- 
quest in July, 1961 to join the EEC stimulated 


“Compare these results with the data and inter- 
pretation provided by William E. Fisher, “An Analy- 
sis of the Deutsch Sociocausal Paradigm of Political 
Integration,” International Organization, 23, 2 (Spring, 
1969), especially pp. 271-273. Fisher’s data are not 
strictly comparable for a variety of reasons, among 
which ate that he includes in his measure of output 
performance Community acts not examined here (e.g, 
recommendations and directives) and that he weights 
his indicators. 
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a great deal of confidence and political activity 
within the Community. This appears less plau- 
sible if we recognize that we have sustained 
growth in selected indicators even after the 
British bid was vetoed in January, 1963. A 
more plausible rival hypothesis is that the be- 
ginning of 1962 was the start of the second 
stage of the transition period. By the end of 
December, 1961, tariffs had to be partially cut 
and the six had to start movement toward forg- 
ing a common external tariff. Tariffs were to be 
cut by 30 percent but in fact the members de- 
cided to accelerate and cut tariffs by 50 percent 
in many sectors. On the same date, December 
31, 1961, quotas for industrial products were to 
be removed. This showed a great deal of good 
will among the Members and a desire to go 
ahead as quickly as possible.* 

In addition, even though the decision to 
lower tariffs took place before the adoption of 
the common agriculture policy, these two events 
can’t be seen in any strict causal relationship 
since agreement in agriculture was explicitly 
linked by the French to movement into the sec- 
ond transitional stage.4* One way to check this 
out more thoroughly would be to look to cases 
where additional tariffs had been cut but where 
common policies did not come into existence, 
and to corresponding cases where common pol- 
icies came into existence but tariffs had not 
been cut. December 15, 1964 provides us with 
a good example of the adoption of another ag- 
ricultural package policy, the important Man- 
sholt Plan which was to align cereal prices in 
one jump.*t The last previous tariff cut (10 per- 
cent) occurred in July, 1963, and a 30 percent 
movement toward the common external tariff 
occurred on the same date.*> If we examine the 
plot we find a rather high peak in both of the 
variables around December, 1964, This re- 
ported measure of a variable very similar to the 
first agriculture package strengthens our inter- 
pretation. 


The Agricultural Crisis 


On June 30, 1965, the French representative 
in the Council of Ministers, Couve de Murville, 
and other representatives of Community bodies 
where member states are directly represented, 
walked out and did not return until the end of 
January, 1966. This six to seven month period 


“Guy DeCarmoy, The Foreign Policies of France 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), p. 372. 

*“DeCarmoy, Foreign Policies of France, 1970, p. 
373. 

“ John Newhouse, Collision in Brussels: The Common 
Market Crisis of 30 June 1965 (London: Faber and 
Faber, 1967). 

“Krause, European Economic Integration, 1968, p. 
58. 
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—-referred to as the “Community crisis” or “ag- 
ricultural crisis’—ostensibly began over some 
rather technical issues relating to the financing 
of the common agricultural policy.*¢ However, 
subsequent developments demonstrated that the 
crux of the crisis was related to more funda- 
mental notions about how the Community 
should be constituted, such as the role of the 
Commission, whether the practice of majority 
voting should come into operation, and 
whether the Community should have its own 
financial resources.47 Many observers feel that 
the crisis was the most serious test of the Com- 
munity’s integrative accomplishments, a crisis 
so severe as to threaten the “very existence of 
the Community,’** at worst, or to bring it to a 
standstill at best. Let us examine the extent to 

“Le Marché Commun et L’Agriculture, Livre 
Blanc des Organizations Professionelles Agricoles 
(Oct., 1965), pp. 21-25. 

“For a detailed analysis of the crisis see John 
Lambert, “The Constitutional Crisis: 1965-66,” Jour- 
nal of Common Market Studies, 4, no. 3 1966, pp. 
195~228. 

s Gordon Weil, “The European Community: What 


Lies Beyond the Point of No Return?” The Review 
of Politics, 29, no. 2, 1967, p. 166. 
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which this crisis was felt in other parts of the 
system. 

The following table presents the results for 
the onset of the crisis, June 30, 1965. Commis- 
sion Regulations and Council Regulations pro- 
duce double-Mood values which are significant 
at the .01 and .10 levels respectively. The single- 
Mood value for German exports to the EEC is 
significant at the .0S level. Let us take a closer 
look at these three variables to see how they 
stand up to other (in addition to instability) ri- 
val interpretations. 

The following plot illustrates the path of 
Commission and Council Regulations before 
and after the crisis. The plots are remarkably 
similar for both variables. They’ both rise 
slightly immediately after the crisis, then drop 
off considerably, then rise again. If we look at 
the distribution as a whole, there are ups and 
downs at other points also. Could this drop 
simply be part of that same trend pattern? If 
we adjust for trend we find that the double- 
Mood values are now significant at .05 and .10 
instead of .01 and .10. Thus at least in the case 
of Commission Regulations, trend is a plausible 
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Figure 6. Agricultural Crisis. 
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Table IV. Experiment: Agricultural Crisis 
f-values Significance Level Lag-l 
; Pre- Post- Slope —————- ——-________—_- , 
Variable Name W N Change Single Double Single Double Adjusted “Utzorrelated 
Mood Mood Mood Mood Double 

Commission Regulations 30 10 T RI 2.82 .O1 .O5 43 
Council Regulations 30 10 -+ .25 1.98 .10 .10 — ,36 
Commission Decisions 30 10 _ 1.51 88 .08 
German Exports to EEC 
(Total internal) 30 10 + 2.10 35 .05 . 20 
German Exports to EEC 
(Food internal) 30 3 + . 86 96 «34 
German Exports to 
EEC/World total 42 5 a 1.07 87 77 


rival that we can eliminate only by moving to a 
new p-level. 

We indicated that irrelevant responsiveness 
of measures becomes important when an indi- 
cator responds to a stimulus but the indicator is 
a fallible and imperfect representation of the 
concept it measures. To rule out the plausible 
argument that a change is irrelevant or idio- 
syncratic we must utilize multiple measures of 
the same concepts and obtain response consis- 
tency for a set of indicators. It could be argued 
that the political decision-making variables are 
indeed sensitive to the crisis simply because 
they are so “close” to it. That is, the crisis in- 
volved the French boycott of Community insti- 
tution meetings. Thus, one would expect the 
output of Community institutions to fall off 
during the boycott. In one sense it is difficult to 
assess whether the drop-off in Council and 
Commission Regulations was the crisis itself or 
its effect. Perhaps we should be introducing still 
another plausible rival hypothesis—that the ob- 
served effects occurred because they were logi- 
cally entailed by the stimulus. This interpreta- 
tion is rendered impotent to the extent that we 
can marshal additional, independent indicators 
that are sensitive to the crisis. Trade indicators 
present one kind of indicator which is clearly 
not logically entailed by the crisis. Out of three 
trade indicators only one of them is significant, 
German exports to the EEC. Yet it may be im- 
portant to note that there is an immediate drop- 
off for all three indicators at the time point 
following crisis onset. This drop-off is not sus- 
tained, however, and trade picks up strongly 
even before the crisis is resolved and continues 
to increase. We can safely say that the crisis 
has not done irreparable damage to the BEC, 
either in terms of our economic or political in- 
dicants. 

A final plausible hypothesis to explain the 
significant observed effects is that other empiri- 


cal variables were at work to produce a depres- 
sion in our indicators. Some authors see the 
Community crisis as the result of diplomatic 
breakdown involving France, Germany, and 
the United States. Miriam Camps argues that 


ég 
a 


. the French decision in 1965 to seek to 
loosen the structure of the Community and thus 
to regain ‘independence’ was from a Gaullist stand- 
point, the logical consequence of the French 
failure to shake the Germans on the defense issue 
during the summer and autumn of 1965.”" 


For this argument to carry weight one must 
show not only that diplomatic factors caused 
the crisis but that they also independently 
caused the decreases in our indicators. More 
explicitly, if diplomatic factors led to the crisis 
and the crisis Caused a drop in our indicators, 
our original interpretation is not weakened. — 


Evalvation of Hypotheses 


We return now to the three substantive hy- 
potheses which we earlier stated. The first hy- 
pothesis had to do with the development of sys- 
tem linkages within the EEC. 


1. Change patterns and causal links among vari- 
ables within subsystems (political decision-making 
and economic performance) will be stronger than 
change patterns and causal links across subsystems 
(e.g., economic to political). 


In terms of our quasi-experiments, this 
means that if the stimulus is political in nature, 
observed effects should be stronger among po- 
litical indicators than among economic indica- 
tors. The adoption of the agricultural package 
in 1962 was a political act in the truest sense. 
However, Table III shows that two out of three 
variables that respond are trade variables. The 
opposite pattern, however, emerges from an ex- 


“Miriam Camps, European Unification in the Six- 


1 (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1966), p. 
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amination of the crisis where two out of three 
of the responsive measures are political. One 
easy interpretation is that in the case of the ag- 
ricultural package we have twice as many eco- 
nomic as political indicators. But clearly no 
strong conclusion can be drawn with respect to 
the first hypothesis until we introduce addi- 
tional indicators. 


2. In a positive growth system, we expect quasi- 
experiments occurring earlier in the system’s life 
to have stronger impact than later ones. 


We state this hypothesis not because we be- 
lieve that system linkages will become weaker 
with the passage of time, although this is cer- 
tainly a possibility. Instead, we suspect that as 
time passes a system grows, not only in terms 
of scale increases but also in terms of complex- 
ity. New components are added, old compo- 
nents differentiate and elaborate so that the 
emerging system is composed of a much 
broader range of structures than it earlier pos- 

, sessed. The upshot of this is that, even if system 

| linkages are stronger, the behavior of any one 

| particular variable will not be able to produce 
sharp discontinuities in the system. In a multi- 

| ply determined system, any particular variable 
counts less than it would in a more limited sys- 
tem of variables. Thus we expect the effects of 
complexity to be a general smoothing out of 
system performance. 

If we examine the three tables which summa- 
rize the three quasi-experiments, we can see 
that there is no clear cut evidence for this hy- 
pothesis. One out of two of the variables was 
significant for the formation, three out of nine 
for the adoption of agricultural policy, and 
three out of nine for the agricultural crisis. 
However, the impediment to a clear interpreta- 
tion of this hypothesis is that we have no way 
of knowing if the experiments are of roughly 
equal stimulus strength. In fact, it seems rea- 
sonable to argue that the events we have chosen 
become stronger with the passage of time—that 
the crisis was the most powerful stimulus, the 
adoption of agricultural decisions next, and the 
formation the least powerful. However, in the 
absence of more information on this, we must 
view this hypothesis as unconfirmed. 


3. The more functionally and/or geographically 
“specific” a variable, the less likelihood of signifi- 
cant change around quasi-experiments. 


Our basic argument is simple: The more 
specific a variable, either in terms of the num- 
ber of functional contexts in which it operates 
or the geographic area to which it applies, the 
more autonomous the behavior of that variable 
and the more insensitive it will be to the behav- 
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ior of other variables either within the same 
subsystem or across subsystems. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a trade variable expressed in terms of 
foodstuffs should be less sensitive than a total 
trade measure. This is in fact the case. In no 
instance was either of the indicators of trade in 
foodstuffs sensitive, while over-all trade figures 
were significant on five different occasions. This 
lends some evidence in support of our third hy- 
pothesis. However, it is clear that a great deal 
more research must be presented before any 
firm conclusions can be drawn, especially since 
the implications of our findings are not consis- 
tent with a body of literature on integration 
which stresses that spillover occurs best when it 
proceeds from functionally specific sectors.>° 


Conclusion 


The primary conclusion we draw is that at 
present the EEC is a weakly integrating social 
system. First, there is as yet limited responsive- 
ness among the major components or subsys- 
tems of the EEC (political and economic sub- 
systems). One minimal empirical requirement 
of a system is that there be some predictability 
in the relationships among its parts so that 
change in one part of the system implies 
change in another part. We selected some of 
the potentially strongest of these changes and 
searched for their effects. With the significant 
noted exceptions, we found few. 

Second, there is another way to view integra- 
tion—in terms of the growth and development 
of structures and functions at a new level.** In 
these terms, the EEC (as a positive growth sys- 
tem) is rapidly integrating. Almost without ex- 
ception, all the variables we dealt with are and 
have been rapidly increasing. Germany’s ex- 
ports to EEC members have tripled since 1958, 
and the growth in the number of political deci- 
sions and regulations adopted is even preater. If 
we leave this growth (trend) component in each 
variable, we find high correlations among be- 
haviors of system parts, correlations mostly due 
to trend.5? What we have been primarily inter- 
ested in here, however, are discontinuities 
around trend lines and whether such disconti- 
nuities produce discernible changes in other sys- 
tem components, 

In general, this may be referred to as the “Func- 
tionalist School” of international integration theory 
of which David Mitrany is sometimes considered the 
founding intellectual father. 

Lindberg, “The European Community,” 1967; 
Werner Feld, The European Common Market and the 
World, (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967); Etzioni, 
“Epigenesis of Political Communities,” 1963. 

= A cross-lag panel correlation analysis of up to 8 
quarterly lags produced uniformally high cross-vari- 


able predictability with little if any attenuation for 
higher lags. 
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An astute European observer once remarked 
that Europe, even the Europe of the Six, was 
not one creature but rather a loose collection of 
different power centers which somehow hung 
together in a very decentralized and poorly 
coordinated existence.*? Spinelli’s observation, 
made from the perspective of the European ac- 
tivist, is corroborated by Etzioni’s theoretical 
insight that new communities tend to develop 
capabilities for performaiite’ first and mecha- 
nisms for control and coordination later. This 
appears to be the state in which European inte- 
gration finds itself today—a collection of struc- 
tures rapidly growing in many directions and 
each very imperfectly responsive to the behav- 
ior of the others. 

Finally, we feel compelled to go beyond our 
analysis to urge the exploration of a particular 
methodological and philosophical position, a 


% Altiero Spinelli, The Eurocrats (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1966). 
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quasi-experimental methodology which em- 
phasizes the successive elimination of plausible 
rival hypotheses. We urge a philosophy of sci- 
ence which stresses the ways in which hy- 
potheses can be refuted, and we advocate the 
position that we creatively attempt to expose 
our hypotheses to all plausible competing inter- 
pretations. Sometimes these competing inter- 
pretations may be substantive, sometimes statis- 
tical, and sometimes they may be concerned 
with measurement and scoring procedures, Any 
of these may confound the hypothesized inter- 
pretation. We agree with Popper’s suggestion to 
shift the critical question from “How can we 
find confirming instances?” to “How can we de- 
tect and eliminate error?”®4 In short ,we hope to 
make a methodological virtue out of Huxley’s 
tragedies. 


š Kari Popper, Conjectures and Refutations: The 
Growth of Scientific Knowledge (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1963). 


Bandwagon and Underdog Effects in 


Minimal-Information Elections* 


DANIEL W. FLEITAS 
The University of North Carolina at Charlotte 


1. Introduction 


The influence of pre-election polls on voting 
behavior has been the focus of considerable re- 
search in recent years.* This interest-~and con- 
cern—-has been heightened by the advent of 
computer-processed predictions which have at- 
tained a remarkable degree of accuracy in fore- 
casting the outcomes of numerous elections at 
the national, state, and local levels. 

The concern usually expressed over the pub- 
lication or dissemination of preferential polls is 
that such information might constitute an inde- 
pendent effect on election results. The argu- 
ment is made that any information that predicts 
which candidate will emerge victorious might 
lead to a bandwagon effect.* An alternative hy- 
pothesis, less often proposed, assumes that 
some persons may be predisposed to identify or 
sympathize with the candidate who seems to be 
at a disadvantage. Among such individuals, in- 
formation that appears to be discouraging for a 
candidate might trigger an underdog effect.® 


*The research on which this paper is based is 
from the author’s dissertation, “The Underdog Ef- 
fect: An Experimental Study of Voting Behavior in 
a Minimal Information Election” (unpublished Doc- 
toral thesis, Florida State University, 1970). I wish 
to thank Charles N. Brownstein, James W. Clarke, 
and James W. Dyson for helpful critiques of an 
earlier version of this paper. 

* See, for example, Archibald M. Crossley and Helen 
M. Crossley, “Polling in 1968,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, XXXIII (Spring, 1969), 1-16; George Gallup, 
“Polls and the Political Process—Past, Present, and 
Future,” Public Opinion Quarterly XXIX (Winter, 
1965-1966), 544-549; Louis Harris, “Polls and Poli- 
tics in the United States,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XXVII (Spring, 1963), 3-8; Kurt Lang and Gladys 
Engel Lang, Voting and Nonvoting (Waltham, Mass.: 
Blaisdell Publishing Co., 1968); Norman C. Meier 
and Harold W. Saunders, eds., The Polls and Public 
Opinion (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1949); 
and Harold Mendelsohn and Irving Crespi, Polls, 
Television, and the New Politics (Scranton, Pa.: 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1970). 

* Bernard C. Hennessy notes that the bandwagon 
effect must be distinguished from the mere inclina- 
tion of partisans, in conventions or in primaries, to 
rally to the support of a candidate who appears to 
have the ability to win. As he explains, “The band- 
wagon effect is supposed to induce the voter, regard- 
less of party or other factors, to support a candidate 
simply because he appears to be a winner.” See Ber- 
nard ©, Hennessy, Public Opinion (Belmont, Cali- 
fornia: Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1965), p. 141. 

*A more concise and mathematical delineation of 
the bandwagon and underdog phenomena is offered 


Clearly, the same information that stimulates a 
bandwagon movement among some voters may 
induce others to attempt to rescue the under- 
dog. 

What both the bandwagon and underdog 
phenomena have in common is the ability to 
persuade voters to respond to candidates on the 
basis of very little information. And because so 
many election campaigns, especially those at 
the local level, are characterized by a dearth of 
information as to the candidates and their posi- 
tions on issues, voters may be highly susceptible 
to influence or manipulation by any informa- 
tional stimuli that they receive. 

These circumstances are particularly charac- 
teristic of the type of contest which this paper 
describes as a minimal-information election. 
Such an election is defined by a general absence 
of awareness of the issues on the part of the 
voters, lack of partisan identification on the 
part of the candidates, and by a relative or total 
lack of relevant information with which the 
voters can evaluate the candidates. In the main, 
the minimal-information election evokes little 
ego-involvement, interest, and turnout. 

The conditions characterizing a minimal-in- 
formation election are frequently found in local 
elections of the nonpartisan type. In a study of 
nonpartisan elections, Charles R. Adrian has 
noted that these contests tend to promote can- 
didate-oriented campaigns and lack of debate 
on the issues: 


In fact, fence-straddling [in nonpartisan elections] 
is much more tempting than under the conven- 
tional election system, since in the latter, the pres- 
ence of party label suggests some sort of “posi- 
tion” to the electorate. And since under nonpar- 
tisanship the voter seldom can associate a can- 
didate with a position, he comes, as a last resort 
in his confusion, to choose “name” candidates.* 


In effect, the process of assessing candidates 
under minimal-information conditions requires 
voters to rely on their own values and predispo- 
sitions to form complete impressions of the 


by Herbert A. Simon, “Bandwagon and Underdog 
Effects and the Possibility of Election Predictions,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVII (Fall, 1954), 245~ 
253. 

*“Some General Characteristics of Nonpartisan 
Elections,” American Political Science Review, XLVI 
(September, 1952), 773. 
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candidates on the basis of very meager and 
vague cues.5 Almost any information, including 
poll results, might have an exaggerated and de- 
cisive impact in such campaigns. 

The study reported here was an attempt, un- 
der experimental conditions, to determine how 
ballot preferences formed early in a minimal- 
information campaign were subsequently influ- 
enced by electioneering strategies designed to 
elicit bandwagon and underdog effects. The in- 
vestigation also explored the effect of these 
phenomena when the candidates’ party affilia- 
tions were revealed. 


If. Method 


In order to ascertain how bandwagon and 
underdog effects might operate in a minimal-in- 
formation election, a “before-after” experimen- 
tal design was utilized. The design consisted of 
a series of four presentations of information, 
with each presentation followed by a ballot. In 
two instances, the information was in the form 
of poll results, and in the other two the infor- 
mation was of a qualitative nature (see Figure 
1). 

The voters in the experimental election in- 
cluded 625 students at Florida State University 
who were enrolled in the basic American gov- 
ernment course during the fall of 1969 and the 
winter of 1970. They were told that they would 
play the role of voters in a mayoralty election, 
and that they would be asked to indicate their 
choice for mayor on four successive ballots, 
each ballot following the receipt of some infor- 
mation about the candidates or the progress of 
the election. Prior to each of the last three bal- 
lots, the voters would be informed about the re- 
sults of the preceding ballot. Unknown to the 


‘The subject of person perception is discussed in 
greater detail in Peter B. Warr and Christopher 
Knapper, The Perception of People and Events (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1948). 
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voters, however, they were to be given bogus 
results so as to make it possible to study the 
effect of different poll margins on their voting 
behavior. 

Initially, all voters were introduced to the two 
candidates, “Mr. Jones” and “Mr. Roberts,” via 
a printed bulletin that provided some brief 
background commentary about the two men as 
well as short platform statements. At the con- 
clusion of the first ballot, the voters were in- 
formed that the frontrunner was ahead by 2 
percentage margin of 52-48. With only this 
poll result as new information, a second ballot 
was requested. 

After the second ballot, the frontrunner sup- 
posedly had increased his lead to 71-29. This 
new result was made credible to the voters oy 
explaining that approximately half the elector- 
ate had been furnished some “secret” informa- 
tion about the candidates just prior to the sec- 
ond ballot. In fact, no one had received any ad- 
ditional information about Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Roberts. 

At this point, the electorate was divided into 
different treatment groups so that experimental 
controls could be incorporated into the design. 
Treatment Group I (N = 222) was allowed to 
react only to the 71-29 poil. But Treatment 
Group IJ (N= 158) and Treatment Group 
III (N = 245) received new qualitative infor- 
mation, in which the previously announced 
frontrunner was described as having numerous 
advantages such as strong financial backing, a 
prestigious family background (his father was 
a former governor), and the support of the 
capable, outgoing mayor. The underdog? was 
portrayed as not too well known although ac- 


° Although the discussion in this paper uses such 
terms as underdog, frontrunner, and bandwagon, 
these words were carefully avoided by the experi- 
menter in his instructions and announcements to the 
voters. 


Figure 1. Research Design 
Treatment Stimulus Stimulus Stimulus Stimulus 
Group Block 1 Block 2 Block 3 Block 4 
69-31 Poll 
I . 52-48 P -29 P 
(N=222) Introduction R Bi i Uaa pi Result: Bandwagon- 
Underdog Message 
71-29 Poll 
II , 52-48 Poll 69-31 Poll 
(N= 158) Introduction Result Result: Bandwagon- Result j 
Underdog Message 
T 71-29 Poll 69-31 Poll 
(N = Introduction ae Result: Bandwagon- Result: Partisan 
Underdog Message Information 
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tive in the United Fund. His relative lack of 
financial resources had forced him to conduct a 
door-to-door campaign in an effort to meet the 
voters. 

Since voters in Group I did not receive this 
“bandwagon-underdog message” at this stage, it 
was possible to isolate the effect of polls from 
information that was more explicitly a qualita- 
tive appeal for either a bandwagon or underdog 
vote. This was accomplished by measuring the 
effect of the 71-29 poll on voters in Group I 
and comparing it to the effect of the same poll 
plus the bandwagon-underdog message on vot- 
ers in Groups H and III. 

In the fourth and final block of the design all 
voters received a new poll result announced as 
69-31. Since this poll represented a change of 
only two percentage points from the previous 
71-29 result, it was assumed that such a slight 
modification would have a negligible effect at 
most. In retrospect, as will be shown shortly, 
the assumption proved to have been a plausible 
one. Voters in Group I received the band- 
wagon-underdog message along with the new 
poll. The purpose of this variation was to deter- 
mine whether voting transfers might be with- 
held until the final official vote rather than oc- 
curring after each discrete presentation during 
the campaign. In other words, if a substantial 
number of voters switched their loyalties in the 
fourth block of Group I (following the qualita- 
tive information), was there a corresponding 
turnover in the third block for Groups II and 
Ill, or were most transfers, if any, witheld until 
the fourth and final ballot? 

Treatment III was identical to Treatment II 
through the third block. But in the fourth 
block, voters in Group III were given new in- 
formation that hinted at the party affiliation of 
the two candidates even though the mayoralty 
election was being conducted as a nonpartisan 
affair. Again, this permitted one group to act as 
a control for the other. While Group III re- 
ceived the party information in the fourth 
block, Group II (which had undergone the 
same treatment up to this point) was given no 
new qualitative information. Thus, the “after” 
measurements of Groups II and III would be 
compared to assess the effect of partisan influ- 
ences on any bandwagon or underdog effects 
engendered by the earlier stimuli. 


Il. Results 


Little change was anticipated in response to 
the nearly balanced 52-48 poll, and this hy- 
pothesis was borne out empirically. Only 7 of 
625 voters switched after the announced result, 
with 5 moving to the underdog and 2 to the 
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frontrunner. This transfer could not be distin- 
guished from random processes on a statistical 
basis. i 
Following the announcement that the front- 
runner had increased his percentage margin to 
71-29, the expectation was that there might 
now be a pronounced shift in voter loyalties. 
Since voters in Groups II and III were exposed 
not only to the 71-29 poll but also to the 
bandwagon-underdog message, only the reac- 
tion of voters in Group I could be examined to 
test the poll hypothesis. Of the 222 voters in 
this latter group, only 6 individuals changed 
their preferences, 4 to the underdog and 2 to 
the frontrunner. Again, this represented a sta- 
tistically insignificant movement that could be 
attributed to randomness. Thus, neither a rela- 
tively balanced poll result nor a markedly dis- 
parate poll result had any significant influence 
on the voters. 

These results appear to be consistent with 
what professional pollsters have argued for 
years, and the failure to be manipulated by ma- 
jority pressures is also supported by evidence 
from social-psychological studies dealing with 
conformity.” 


Effect of the Bandwagon-Underdog Message. 
While voters in Group I were receiving only 
the 71-29 poll in the third block, voters in the 
other two groups received the qualitative infor- 
mation describing the frontrunner’s advantages 
and the underdog’s handicaps. Of the 404 voters 
in these groups, 80 transferred their choices, 
16 to the frontrunner and 64 to the underdog, 
a movement that was statistically significant 
(see Table 1). Since no corresponding turnover 
was detected in the control (Group I), the 
transfers could logically be ascribed to the 
effect of the message. The voters seemed to be 
reacting to psychological appeals that suggested 
an election contest between an advantaged 
frontrunner and a disadvantaged underdog. 
Where mere quantitative poll results had failed 
to dislodge earlier commitments, the presenta- 
tion of a more explicit bandwagon-underdog 
stimulus exerted a significant influence. 

When voters in Group I were subsequently 

"The classic study on conformity behavior was 
based on a series of experiments conducted by Solo- 
mon E. Asch dealing with perceptual judgments in 
a group setting. The findings of that study indicate 
that a personal commitment is not easily shaken until 
one finds himself standing against a near unanimous 
majority. The presence of even a modicum of sup- 
port seems sufficient to bolster one’s confidence in 
his own judgments. See Solomon E. Asch, “Studies 
of Independence and Conformity: A Minority of 


One Against a Unanimous Majority,” Psychological 
Monographs, LXX (1956), No. 9 (Whole No. 416). 
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Table 1. Effect of the Bandwagon-Underdog Message: 
Control Group and Treatment Groups* 


Control penis 
Group I 1t 


Effect 


Be- After Be- o After 


fore for 


Voted for Frontrunner 136 134 234 186 


Voted for Underdog 86 88 169 217 
Chi Square .04 11.44*** 
Switched to Frontrunner 2 16 
Switched to Underdog 4 64 


s Omits the 7 vote switches made after the 52-48 
poll which were found not to be statistically significant. 
*** Significant at the .001 level. 


exposed to the same bandwagon-underdog mes- 
sage in the fourth block, their reactions were 
remarkably similar to those of the Groups II 
and II voters. In response to the qualitative in- 
formation, 47 of 222 voters changed their bal- 
lot preferences, with the underdog candidate 
benefitting by these transfers 37 to 10. 

The results of the “before-after” measure- 
ments for all three groups, from initial voting 
intentions to post-message ballots, indicated 
that the significant vote changes came only af- 
ter receipt of the bandwagon-underdog mes- 
sage, regardless of the block in which this in- 
formation was presented (see Table 2). 

In all three groups, the reaction to the quali- 
tative information was a switching of votes, pri- 
marily to the underdog, that was statistically 
significant at least at the .05 level. Among the 
625 voters, 26 switched to the frontrunner and 
101 to the underdog. 

Whether the bandwagon-underdog informa- 
tion was favorable to one candidate or the 
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other ultimately depended on the individual 
voter’s own perceptions. Analysis of the voters’ 
explanations of their ballots, obtained at the 
conclusion of the ballot sequence, seems to 
confirm this ambivalent effect. In reacting to 
the information that Candidate A was better 
known in the community than Candidate B, 
some voters concluded that Candidate A must 
have been a talented and able individual to 
have attained such distinction. But other per- 
sons sympathized with Candidate B’s lack of 
popularity, feeling that being well known was 
not an important qualification for performance 
in public office. 

Similarly, where the underdog’s door-to-door 
campaign was regarded by some voters as evi- 
dence of his willingness to work diligently for 
the common people, others scoffed at this ama- 
teurish approach to office-seeking and saw it as 
evidence of the underdog’s naivete and lack of 
political acumen. The difference in financial 
standing of the two candidates also cut both 
ways. While some voters opposed the frontrun- 
ner because he seemed to be the candidate of 
the community elite, others felt that the poorly 
financed underdog would be more prone to use 
his position to line his own pockets. 


Effect of the Candidates’ Party Affiliation. In 
the fourth block of the design the voters in 
Group II received only the 69-31 poll, which 
proved inconsequential in its effect. Only 3 of 
158 voters switched allegiances, 2 to the under- 
dog and 1 to the frontrunner. But for voters in 
Group HI who received new qualitative infor- 
mation revealing the candidates’ party affilia- 
tion, the result was a change of vote by 23 out 
of 245 voters. Since the bandwagon-underdog 
message had earlier resulted in 50 vote switches 
in this group, it appeared that the party infor- 


Table 2. Effect of the Bandwagon-Underdog Message by Treatment Groups* 


Effect I 
Before After 
Voted for Frontrunner 136 109 
Voted for Underdog 86 113 
Chi Square 6.64** 
Switched to Frontrunner 10 
Switched to Underdog 37 


Treatment Group 


I I 
Before After Before After 
94 74 140 112 
64 84 105 133 
5.08* 6.42* 
5 11 
25 39 





® Omits the 7 switches made after the 52-48 poll (in the three groups) and the 6 switches made after the 71-29 
poll (in Group I) which were found not to be statistically significant. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .01 level. 
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mation, while significant in stimulating voters 
to change their ballots, was only half as effec- 
tive as the bandwagon-underdog message. But 
the two stimuli were not equally comparable 
since they did not occur at the same stage in 
the design: the party stimulus was not made 
available until after the voters had reacted to 
the earlier message. 

Generally, the effect of the partisan cue led 
voters to move to the party of their own identi- 
fication. This was true even among some voters 
who had earlier switched as a result of the 
bandwagon and underdog appeals. It appeared, 
therefore, that under less than minimal-infor- 
mation conditions—specifically, when voters 
were able to identify the candidates by party 
affiliation—bandwagon and underdog effects 
were weakened. Perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, the reaction to the party information 
again indicated that the voters responded to 
qualitative stimuli even though quantitative 
stimuli (the poll results) seemed to evince no 
reactions. 


IV. Summary 


An experiment was designed to test the pos- 
sibility that the publication or dissemination of 
pre-election preference polls might affect voting 
behavior by stimulating bandwagon and under- 
dog phenomena. In addition to the quantitative 
substance of poli results, voters were also ex- 
posed to qualitative information designed to 
produce the same types of reactions. 

The experiment clearly demonstrated that 
mere poll results are insufficient to impel 
would-be bandwagon or underdog identifiers to 
switch their votes. Rather, the voting behavior 
that results from these identifications does not 
occur until sensitized or cued by a strong quali- 
tative stimulus. 

In unstructured electoral environments, €s- 
pecially in minimal-information elections, vot- 
ers tend to be more “peripheral” or “marginal” 
in their participation and interest than they 
would be in highly competitive, issue-laden 
elections. And the more peripheral their in- 
volvement, the more susceptible they become to 
being influenced on their voting decisions. Be- 
cause the voters in minimal-information 
elections possess so little information on which 
to make a considered choice, they are apt to 
formulate a decision on almost any information 
that comes their way. This may, of course, be 
true also for high-stimulus presidential 
elections. But where peripheral voters consti- 
tute only a small fraction of the electorate in 
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presidential elections, they undoubtedly are 
representative of the majority of voters in the 
minimal-information election. 

The results of this experiment seem to be 
consistent with the above thesis. In a minimal- 
information election, a large number of voters 
was persuaded to change from original bal- 
lot preferences solely on information depicting 
one candidate as the frontrunner and the other 
as the underdog, The evidence further indicates 
that under the specific conditions contrived for 
the experiment, the appeal of the underdog was 
more effective than the appeal of the frontrun- 
ner. But when party information was available 
as an anchor for ballot preferences, bandwagon 
and underdog influences were weakened.® 
While it seems clear that the bandwagon-un- 
derdog appeal acted as a catalyst influencing a 
marked switching of votes—to the extent of re- 
versing the outcome of the election—it remains 
uncertain just what attitude or constellation of 
attitudes was responsible for the changes in vot- 
ing behavior. 

Common folklore holds that Americans are 
inclined to come to the aid of the underdog in 
an unequal fray between two antagonists. But 
there is also some evidence that underdog 
identification is partly a function of increased 
levels of education.?° Thus, whether the predis- 
position to react favorably to the underdog was 
a characteristic unique to the voting population 
of the experiment cannot be answered by this 
one study. In any event, the success of any psy- 
chological appeal depends fundamentally on 
the pervasiveness among the electorate of the 
attitude toward which the appeal is directed. In 
minimal-information elections the lack of infor- 
mation, involvement, and interest enhances the 
likelihood that ballot choice might be formu- 
lated on idiosyncratic grounds. 


Seo Angus Campbell, “Voters and Elections: Past 
and Present,” Journal of Politics, XXVI (November, 
1964), 745-757; and Philip E. Converse, “Information 
Flow and the Stability of Partisan Attitudes,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, XXVI (Winter, 1962), 578-599. 

° This finding is similar to that of another experi- 
mental study which found that a demagogic appeal 
is less effective in partisan than in nonpartisan con- 
tests. See Dean Jaros and Gene L. Mason, “Party 
Choice and Support for Demagogues: An Experimental 
Examination,” American Political Science Review, 
LXHI (March, 1969), 100-110. 

2 See J. A. Laponce, “An Experimental Method to 
Measure the Tendency to Equibalance in a Political 
System,” American Political Science Review, LX (De- 
cember, 1966), 982-993; and Howard Schuman and 
John Harding, “Sympathetic Identification with the 
Underdog,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVII (Sum- 
mer, 1963), 230-241. 


“Party Effort and Its Impact on the Vote’* 


WILLIAM J. CROTTY 
Northwestern University 


The influence of political party organizations 
and their activities in achieving their stated ob- 
jectives, contesting elections, and winning 
elective office is not well understood. The lack 
of attention given this particular problem area 
represents an anomaly in a generally abundant 
literature on political parties. Political parties 
are perceived to be critically important institu- 
tions in the electoral process—presenting can- 
didates for office, aggregating groups behind 
them, and conducting campaigns designed to 
place their representatives in public office. Yet, 
the success of the political party in achieving 
these objectives has not been extensively ex- 
plored. 

This study measures the impact of political 

party variables on increasing the electoral vote, 
which is a step toward quantifying party opera- 
tions and measuring their contributions toward 
achieving specified goals. 
Previous Research. Very few studies directly 
contend with related problems. The two best 
known studies are the analysis by Katz and El- 
dersveld of the influence of party effect on the 
1956 presidential vote in Detroit, and the inves- 
tigation by Rossi and Cutright of the relation- 
ship between indices of party output and the 
primary and presidential returns in Gary, Indi- 
ana.? 


*I wish to thank Robert Albritton for his help in 
this analysis. 

! Daniel Katz and Samuel J. Eldersveld, “The Irn- 
pact of Local Party Activity Upon the Electorate,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 25 (Spring, 1961), pp. 
1-24; Phillips Cutright and Peter Rossi, “Grass Roots 
Politicians and the Vote,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 63 (April, 1958), pp. 171-179; Cutright and 
Rossi, “Party Organization in Primary Elections,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), 
pp. 262-269; and Rossi and Cutright, “The Impact of 
Party Organization in an Industrial Setting,” in Morris 
Janowitz, ed., Community Political Systems (New 
York: Free Press, 1961), pp. 81~116. Other studies re- 
lated to the problem include: Cutright, ‘Measuring the 
Impact of Local Party Activity Upon the General Elec- 
tion Vote,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 27 (Fall, 1963), 
pp. 372-386; Cutright, “Activities of Precinct Commit- 


Both studies are broadly related in focus and 
methodology. The Rossi and Cutright study 
employed a mail questionnaire to gain informa- 
tion on the activities of precinct leaders. These 
activities were correlated with an “expected” 
vote in each political unit, and the amount of 
variance between the actual and the “expected” 
vote explained by party leader involvement was 
employed as an index of the party’s success in 
effecting the election. 

The study, executed in 1957, involved the 
1955 primary and 1956 general election cam- 
paigns. The expected vote for the 74 precincts 
chosen for analyses in the 1956 presidential 
election study was computed on the basis of de- 
mographic variables and of the Stevenson vote. 
A regression equation was used to estimate the 
vote expected in each of the precincts based on 
its social characteristics—namely, indices of es- 
timated average rental, percentage of owner-oc- 
cupied dwellings, and ethnic composition of the 
precinct. The latter index was determined 
through a 10 percent sampling of the names of 
registered voters in the precinct, who were then 
divided into two categories; “Old Immigrants,” 
Le., those with English, Scottish, German, or 
Scandinavian names; and “New Immigrants,” 
i.e., all other whites. 

The multiple correlation between the Demo- 
cratic vote and the composite of social factors 
was —.908, accounting for roughly 80 percent 
of the variation in the vote among precincts.? 
The authors then concentrated on the residual 
differences between the estimated vote and the 
actual returns, relating gauges of party activity 
to the vote for each of the precincts in an at- 
tempt to explain the deviations from the pre- 


teemen in Partisan and Nonpartisan Communities,” 
Western Political Quarterly, 17 (March, 1964), pp. 93~ 
108; Raymond E. Wolfinger, “The Influence of Precinct 
Work on Voting Behavior,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
27 (Fall, 1963), pp. 387-398; and Eldersveld, ‘Experi- 
mental Propaganda Techniques and Voting Behavior,” 
American Political Science Review, 50 (March, 1956), 
pp. 154-165. 


* The intercorrelations among the variables were as follows: 


Proportion 


Proportion “old immigrant” 
Estimated rental 
Proportion home owners 


“Old Immigrant” 


Proportion Proportion 
Estimated Owner-Occupied Democratic 1956 
Rental Dwellings Presidential Vote 
+33 +.10 —.76 
ages +.15 == 67 
ous Pras 


Cutright and Rossi, “Grass Roots Politicians and the Vote,” op. cit., p. 173. 
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dicted returns. The gauge of the precinct com- 
mitteeman’s effort was devised from the follow- 
ing: median number of people contacted daily 
in the precinct, time spent on the job, the chair- 
men’s estimate of the number of voters (prefer- 
ably one-half or better) in their precincts who 
could call them by name, their evaluation of 
“party support” in the last election, and 
whether or not the chairman was employed by 
the local government (or, for the Republicans, 
responses as to the role of the chairman). Ac- 
cording to Rossi and Cutright, a “good” party 
chairman could result in as much as a five per- 
cent increase in the presidential vote as com- 
pared with the level of support in areas ser- 
viced by less able party representatives. 

The study was most notable for its focus on 
the party organization and particularly for at- 
tempting to relate an index of the performance 
of party leaders, and implicitly of course the 
contribution of the party, to the vote. The man- 
ner in which an expected vote was calculated 
proved suggestive to other researchers in the 
studies that followed. The index of a “good” 
party leader within the precinct was crude, 
however, and composited a series of factors not 
necessarily, or theoretically, related to the per- 
formance of party workers. Even then, the two 
parties were matched on only four out of five 
items. The type of items chosen for inspection 
—talking to voters on an average day, time on 
the job, patronage appointees, etc.—does not 
reflect the scope or intensity of campaign activ- 
ities (e.g., distributing literature, providing 
transportation to the polls, etc.) that could 
more reasonably be expected to gauge a 
“good” or “poor” party unit and hence corre- 
late more directly with election outcome.’ The 
vote for President, the measure of import em- 
ployed in the analysis, conceivably is far re- 
moved from immediate party concerns at the 
local level. In addition, presidential candidates 
have independent appeal and access to the 
electorate through the media, It may well be 
that local unit party activity has little direct rel- 
evance for the race for the presidency. 

Rossi and Cutright also applied their techni- 
ques to the primary vote in four contests for 
each of the parties. Their measures of party ef- 
fort concentrated on the organizational support 
given candidates for nomination in a precinct 
and consisted of four items: the number of 


The patronage appointees in the Democratic party 
did perform better. The Republicans received no local 
patronage. An item was substituted in the Republican 
leader index for this dimension of the Democratic 
index on “the role of the committeeman.” Cutright 
and Rossi, “Grass Roots Politicians and the Vote,” 
op. cit, pp. 177-78. 
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workers a candidate had in a precinct (as esti- 
mated by the party precinct leader); the number 
of house parties in a precinct the candidate at- 
tended; the number of voters in a sample sur- 
vey who could recognize the candidate’s name, 
or as the authors termed it, a measure of the 
candidate’s “notoriety”; and the degree of pre- 
cinct leader support, ranging from “no” sup- 
port to “minor” (passed out literature, and, if 
asked, told voters whom he supported), “me- 
dium” (talked to friends and people he knew), 
and “strong” (conducted door-to-door canvass 
on behalf of candidate). The demographic 
variables employed in calculating a predicted 
presidential electoral division showed a weak 
correlation with the primary vote. As a result, 
the authors concentrated on developing the as- 
sociation between the four gauges of precinct- 
level effort with the votes for the selected of- 
fices contested in each of the primaries.* 

Employing multiple correlation analysis, the 
authors correlated the four measures with a 
candidate’s primary vote. The multiple correla- 
tion advanced from .90 to .96 in the Demo- 
cratic races, accounting for a minimum of 80 
percent of the variance. The Republican pri- 
mary showed a less consistent pattern. The 
multiple R ranged from .53 to .89 and accounted 
for between 28 and 79 percent of the variance. 
The two most consistently important measures 
for both parties were the support obtained from 
the precinct captains and the number of work- 
ers a candidate had in a precinct.” 

This analysis, like its predecessor, is imagina- 
tive. Its fault lies in the unreliability of the data 
gathered, particularly in the estimate of a pre- 
cinct leader about the efforts of a series of can- 
didates (some supported by him, others op- 
posed) in different races; the highly selective 
indices of candidate and party organizational 
“input” developed; and the failure to introduce 
controls in the early stages of the analysis.® 

*The Democratic primary contests analyzed were 
those for County Surveyor, two County Commissioner 
races, and City Judge. The Republican primary con- 
tests were for U.S. Congressman, County Commis- 
sioner, Mayor, and City Judge. The races were chosen 
on the basis of two criteria: 1) the official party 
divided its support, and 2) there were at least two 
candidates seeking the nomination. Cutright and 
Rossi, “Grass Roots Politicians and the Vote,” op. cit., 
p. 204. 

“The one exception is the City Judge’s race in the 
Democratic primary. Here a candidate’s “notoriety” 
scored first, for which no explanation is advanced. 
See notes 6 and 7 below on controlling variables in 
the research design and the vagaries implicit in pri- 
mary elections, 

ë The authors find, for example, that the social attri- 
butes employed to predict the primary vote in the 
presidential election are not as effective in the primary 
races. No effort is made to isolate other variables that 
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Also, the primary races chosen for analysis are 
possibly, although not assuredly, unique. All 
primary races are not included.” The extent to 
which “input” activities contribute to an under- 
standing of the vote above and beyond other 
variables in a range of primary elections under 
controlled circumstances is not calculated. The 
analysis fails to relate the precinct leaders, can- 
didates, and the vote to any on-going political 
process. Institutional restraints as to competi- 


might be better related, or to gauge party coalition 
support among electors in relation to the vote. The 
activity “input” variables probably pick up a large 
degree of shared variance, but whether this comes 
primarily from the social characteristics of the voting 
groups, the extent of inter-party competition in the 
precincts, or other organizational variables cannot be 
determined. For example, there is a need to control 
for the relative party position in the precinct. Quite 
different types of behavior could be expected from 
political parties in dominant, competitive, or minority 
status vis-a-vis their opponents. Later in their investi- 
gation, the authors do introduce two factors of con- 
ceivable importance—incumbency and “friends and 
neighbors” voting in primary elections—and find one 
(“friends and neighbors” voting) to be of significance 
in explaining their results. In similar analyses of party 
impact, the conscientious structuring and control of 
the research setting would appear to be particularly 
crucial factors contributing to the acceptance of the 
study’s findings. Cutright and Rossi, “Grass Roots Poli- 
ticians and the Vote,” op. cit. 

1 There is no way to tell if the specific races chosen 
for analysis are even fair representatives of primary 
races in the community, much less the voting coali- 
tions that emerge in the general elections. In a primary 
race, the voting coalitions that form may have a great 
deal to do with the personality of the candidate, issues 
specific to the race, symbolic association with a 
candidate (through ethnic and/or religious name iden- 
tification or “old family” status in the locality, as 
examples), the amount of money placed in advertising 
(media, mail circulars, and throwaways), the highly 
selective nature of the electorate that votes in these 
elections, the quality of objective information available 
in the local press and other media, and a host of 
additional factors that could result in unusual 
voting alignments. When the protective umbrella of 
party label is neutralized, as it is in primary races, 
other variables, ranging from the obvious to the 
particularized, can substantially modify the voting 
patterns that result. One of the first to argue the 
idiosyncracies of primaries was V. O. Key, Jr., in his 
American State Politics (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1956) and Southern Politics (New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1949). Other studies which speak to aspects of the 
problem include: Austin Ranney and Leon D. Epstein, 
“The Two Electorates: Voters and Non-Voters in a 
Wisconsin Primary,” Journal of Politics, 28 (August, 
1966), pp. 598-616; Ranney, “The Representative- 
ness of Primary Electorates,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, 12 (May, 1968), pp. 224—238; Julius 
Turner, “Primary Elections as the Alternative to Party 
Competition in ‘Safe’ Districts,” Journal of Politics, 
15 (May, 1953), pp. 197-210; and William H. Stand- 
ing and James A. Robinson, “Inter-Party Competition 
and Primary Contesting: The Case of Indiana,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 52 (December, 1958), 
pp. 1066-1077. 
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tion and factionalization in the political unit 
are not included in the analysis. The interrela- 
tionship among candidates and primary races 
(ranging from County Surveyor and City Judge 
to mayoral and congressional candidates), and 
the relation of both to the party organization’s 
concerns and objectives, is not touched on. Did 
the precinct leaders actually commit the party 
and its resources to supporting an individual 
candidate in an internal party matter, the pri- 
mary? If so, how well did the organization-sup- 
ported candidates do when compared with indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs in such races? What did 
the party organization, as opposed to individual 
candidate effort, contribute to the outcome? 
The study is concerned more with effort ex- 
pended on behalf of a candidate, independent 
of its source, than with the party organization 
and its concerns. The authors note that they 
treat the precinct captain (and, in reality, the 
candidates and their campaigns) less as disem- 
bodied entities unattached to other concerns 
within the party structure. 

This final point is partially corrected in the 
Jast analysis of these data, which draws upon 
substantially the same materials but attempts to 
take into account the role of party activists 
within the overall bargaining and communica- 
tion subsystems of the party organization.® 

For present purposes, the concern with party 
effort in general elections, the strategy utilized 
in the analysis of the relationship between the 
indices of party support and the presidential 
vote, is most germane. This approach is also the 
one invoked by Katz and Eldersveld in their 
analysis of the party’s contribution to the 1956 
presidential vote in Detroit. Interviews were 
conducted with Democratic and Republican 
party leaders in 87 precincts chosen in a strati- 
fied probability sample. Census-type interviews 
were conducted in the precincts and these were 
employed in calculating an expected vote by 
precinct through multiple regression analysis, 
similar to the procedure of Rossi and Cutright. 
The four social factors employed in the multiple 
regression equation were: occupation (% blue 
collar), religion (% Catholic), race (% black), 
and education (% eight grades or better school- 
ing). In calculating the multiple R the authors 
also added their index of strength of local 
party leadership. 

This party leadership index was developed 
from interview questions that focused on four 
dimensions of behavior—the precinct leader’s 
roles as (1) organizer of party workers, (2) 
communicator between upper echelons of the 


* Rossi and Cutright, “The Impact of Party Organi- 
zation in an Industrial Setting,” op. cit, 
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structure and his precinct party, (3) liaison with 
the community, and (4) organizational admin- 
istrator. A fifth dimension related to individual 
motivation, the intensity of the party 
leader’s desire to execute his duties.’ 

Several of these factors need not logically 
correlate with the presidential, or any other, 
vote: for example, a precinct leader may ex- 
hibit admirable motivation, but may be unable 
to affect the vote for party candidates because 
of organizational resource shortages (money, 
willing helpers, able candidates), inexperience, 
or his assumption of an already moribund orga- 
nization. Motivation by itself may have little 
substantial impact on winning elections. 

An organizational leader may also communi- 
cate well with his overseers and his colleagues 
but not mobilize his party in concentrated efforts 
to win votes. Indices that concentrate on the 
electoral activities that local parties perform 
rather than organization per se should have a 
more logical and demonstrable connection with 
the vote. Such indices, in turn, could be related 
to organizational gauges, for the sake of argu- 
ment at the moment, roughly analogous to the 
four institutional dimensions in the Katz and 
Eldersveld study (although most assuredly the 
resources—-patronage, number of workers, con- 
trol of service agencies, money——-available to the 
party and some measure of the environment in 
relation to how the party operated would have 
to be included in the analysis). Certain types of 
organizational arrangements or party leaders 
with specified orientations could prove most 
conducive to engaging in various forms of elec- 
toral combat. These efforts could produce dif- 
ferential results, some forms of activities give- 


° This presentation does not account for the full 
range of the Katz and Eldersveld analysis. The study 
included interviews with a total of 596 respondents 
drawn from the 87 precincts in the sample. The inter- 
view data were employed to control for a “breakage” 
or “clustering” effect as it influenced the vote. For 
example, where blue collar workers were heavily con- 
centrated, the predicted vote increased; where they 
were substantially less intensively located, their sup- 
port for the Democratic candidate for president de- 
clined sharply. Still, strong party leadership, in this 
case Democratic, meant a 21 percent increase in the 
party vote with occupation controlled. Katz and 
Eldersveld, op. cit., p. 15. 

The survey information is further developed to 
assess the voter’s awareness of party leaders and their 
activities, the relationship of party identification with 
the vote, the political information of the citizen, the 
perceived differences between the parties, and the other 
social groups affecting the voter’s decision. The re- 
spondents showed a limited awareness of party activity 
and personnel, possibly in part because the survey 
was conducted several months after the election. 

The leadership data are fully developed in Samuel 
J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral Analysis 
(Skokie, DI: Rand McNally, 1964). 
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ing a higher electoral payoff under varying po- 
litical conditions.1° The broad Katz and Elder- 
sveld index leaves out what could well be an 
important intermediate step—the activities the 
party engages in to promote its representatives. 

The four demographic factors and the lead- 
ership index had a multiple correlation of .85 
with the Stevenson vote for the 60 precincts in 
which data on the Democratic precinct leader 
was available, and .87 for the 71 precincts in 
which data on the Republican Jeaders were 
available. The index of Democratic leadership 
had a .21 correlation with the Stevenson vote, 
and the index of Republican leadership had an 
R of —.25. The partial correlations showed the 
demographic variables—occupation, race and 
education in particular—to be better predic- 
tors of the vote. The Republican leadership in- 
dex showed a negative (—.27) partial correla- 
tion with the Stevenson vote and the Democratic 
one virtually none (.06). 

From this point, the authors went on to strat- 
ify the precincts into five categories based on 


* Here is where the conventional literature on or- 
ganizations could prove helpful as a source of indi- 
cators against which to measure the development of 
the party structure. The assumption would be that the 
porous nature of the party would result in something 
considerably less effective in mobilizing and focussing 
its resources than business, military, or service (hos- 
pitals, schools, etc.) organizations. Such criteria, how- 
ever, do not represent the relevant test. The compara- 
tive arrangement of the parties along the dimensions 
should be correlated with an “objective” criterion of 
party success, the vote in general election races. Then 
the organizational emphasis that best achieves the 
specified end could be mapped out, as well as the 
social and political conditions under which such 
arrangements emerge. Such assessments could provide 
the basis for the comparative explorations of party 
structures and operations in varying environments. 

Discussions relevant to this point include: Lee F. 
Anderson, “Organizational Theory and the Study of 
State and Local Parties,” in W. J. Crotty, ed., Ap- 
proaches to the Study of Party Organization (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1968), pp. 375-403; Stanley H. Udy, 
Jr, “The Comparative Analysis of Organizations,” 
(pp. 678-709) and Joseph A. Schlesinger, “Political 
Party Organization” (pp. 764-801), both in James G. 
March, ed, Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965); and William J. Crotty, “Po- 
litical Parties Research,” in Michael Haas and He 
S. Kariel, eds., Approaches to the Study of Political 
Science (Scranton: Chandler, 1970), pp. 267-322. In 
an unpublished paper (“Local Party Organization: 
The Caplow Model—A Study of Three Counties” 
[Evanston: Department of Political Science, North- 
western University, 19671), George Antunes inves- 
tigated the relevance of standard organizational mea- 
sures, in this case Hemphill’s Group Dimension 
Questionnaire, in examining the “vertical integration” 
patterns of the parties in three Illinois counties. The 
results were ambivalent, due in part at least to a 
series of constrictions built into the research design. 
The exploratory nature of the study, nonetheless, is 
Mb in line with the broader emphasis being argued 

ere. 
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the relative matched strength of the leadership 
as measured by the index. The stratification of 
the precincts ranged from those where the Re- 
publican leaders were clearly superior to their 
Democratic counterparts through those where 
the leaders were evenly matched to those where 
the Democratic representatives were judged 
clearly the more competent. In analyzing the 
actual as against the expected vote in each of 
the sets of precincts, the authors found that 
where one party leader was markedly more 
productive than his opposite number there was 
a five percent discrepancy in the vote, a differ- 
ence they attribute to the leader’s superior per- 
formance. The effort expended by the party 
leaders, serving as a convenient representation 
of the overall party investment in the election, 
did affect the vote. Focussing only on the ex- 
treme categories of precincts (those in which 
one party or the other had a decisive edge in 
leadership performance), the study reports that 
“...a total of 10.5 [percent] difference in voting 
behavior... can be attributed to the functioning 
of local party organization.”"+ The percentage of 
the vote accounted for is twice that in the Rossi 
and Cutright studies. 

Both the studies of Gary and Detroit break 
new ground in contributing to an understand- 
ing of the party organization and its activities 
as they affect the vote. Both demonstrate origi- 
nality in conception, organization, and execu- 
tion. Their limits reside in the nature of the 
indices developed, the limited assessment of or- 
ganizational contributions to elections, and the 
attempt to explain only one dependent variable, 
the presidential vote. The analytic perspective 
is sound and the overall research strategy for 
this type of study most useful. 


The Present Study 


The research reported here employs an ori- 
entation similar to that of the above two stud- 
ies. An effort, however, was made to broaden 
considerably the research canvass to include a 
wider variety of politically comparable units, to 
refine the predictors of the vote—specifically, 
by including institutional variables in patterns 
of party competition; to employ more variables 
reflecting organizational party activities (espe- 
cially campaigns); and to gauge the effect of 
the party effort on a series of elections at differ- 
ent levels, ranging from presidential to state 
and local contests. 


% Katz and Eldersveld, op. cit, p. 12. See Cutright’s 
explanation of the “majority effect” acting as an influ- 
ence on the differences found which he argues are ac- 
tually comparable. “Measuring the Impact of Local 
Party Activity Upon the General Election Vote,” op. 
cit, pp. 383-384, 
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The setting for the analysis is the state of 
North Carolina. The political unit employed in 
the research was the county, the single most 
important political subdivision within the state, 
and one for which demographic data from the 
U.S. Census as weil as electoral data were read- 
ily available. The elections chosen for analysis 
were those for President (1960), Governor 
(1960), State Senate (1962), State Representa- 
tive (1962) and Sheriff (1962). The informa- 
tion used in developing the organizational and 
party activity indices relates to the nature and 
activities of the parties in the elections and was 
collected from the Democratic and Republican 
county chairmen in 1962.12 

Beyond establishing a surer basis for pre- 
dicting a vote for each level of office, the analy- 
sis was designed to gauge the contribution of 
party effort to the actual vote. 

A multiple correlation coefficient was devel- 
oped by relating five demographic variables to 
the Democratic vote for each of the five offices 
being contested. The demographic variables 
were; race (% black); residence (% urban); 
two measures of occupation (% of working 
force in manufacturing and % of working force 
in agriculture); and wealth (% earning $10,000 
or more). 

The multiple correlations between all the 
combined demographic variables and the Dem- 
ocratic vote in the five elections for all one 
hundred North Carolina Counties are presented 
in Table 1.18 

It will be seen that a high correlation exists 
between the demographic variables and the 


“An introduction to the study and the data collec- 
tion can be found in William J. Crotty, “The Party 
Organization and Its Activities,’ Approaches to the 
Study of Party Organization, op. cit., pp. 247-306. 
The present study is close in spirit, although significant 
differences exist in the conceptual design, to the em- 
phasis on political factors and their relevance for ex- 
plaining “deviant,” as determined by social indicators, 
voting patterns in Indiana counties over time as re- 
ported in V. O. Key, Jr., and Frank Munger, “Social 
Determinism and Electoral Decision: The Case of 
Indiana,” in Eugene Burdick and Arthur J. Brodbeck, 
eds., American Voting Behavior (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959), pp. 281-299. 

* Partial correlations isolating the relative contri- 
bution of the most important independent variables, 
intercorrelations among demographic, party competi- 
tion, and election outcome variables, assumptions 
underlying the structuring of this aspect of the anal- 
ysis and related commentaries on the findings and the 
model implicit in the analysis are included in the after- 
word. Significance tests are included in each of the 
tables. An addition to the debate on the utility of tests 
of significance in such analyses as the present is 
Robert F. Winch and Donald T. Campbell, “Proof? 
No. Evidence? Yes. The Significance of Tests of Sig- 
nificance,” The American Sociologist, 4 (May, 1969), 
pp. 140-143. 
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Table 1. Demographic Variables and Demo- 
cratic Vote for Five Offices* 


Variance 
Office Multiple R  Accounted 

For 
President .90 81 
Governor .89 .79 
State Senator 75 . 56 
State Representative 79 63 
Sheriff .73 34 


* All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 


Democratic vote, particularly for the office of 
President. 

To refine the analysis, and to introduce a 
check for competitive variables that structure 
the environment in which the political parties 
compete, scales of party competition were de- 
veloped from three groupings of the vote: na- 
tional (President), state (Governor, U.S. Sena- 
tor), and county (Representative to the lower 
house of the State Legislature, County Com- 
missioner, Sheriff). These three party-com- 
petition indices were computed from the vote 
for each set of offices in the groupings (na- 
tional, state, county) for all elections in the 
twenty-year period preceding the vote in ques- 
tion (1936-1956 for President, U.S. Senator, 
and Governor; 1940-1960 for State Represen- 
tative, County Commissioner, and Sheriff). 
Each of the counties was scored on these in- 
dices and was ranked along a continuum from 
perfect competition (100% ) to no competition 
whatsoever (.00). These three indices, in addi- 
tion to the demographic variables, were then 
correlated with the Democratic vote for the five 
electoral contests. The results are shown in Ta- 
ble 2. 

When the party competition indices are in- 
cluded the multiple R increases from 3 to 6 
points and the proportion of variance explained 


Table 2. Demographic Variables, Party Competition 
Scales, and Democratic Vote for Five Offices* 


Variance 
Office Multiple R  Accounted 

For 
President .93 86 
Governor .92 .86 
State Senator -79 .63 
State Representative 85 72 
Sheriff .79 .63 


* All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 
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increases from five to nine percentage points. 
The smallest relative impact is made at the 
presidential level, the greatest in races at the 
county levels. The highest absolute correlation 
and the greatest variation accounted for is ob- 
tained for electoral races at the higher levels. In 
all cases, the multiple R is raised and each of 
the correlations is high, particularly those for 
President and Governor. 


Party Activities 

To this point, demographic and competition 
measures have been employed in correlations 
with the Democratic vote. The multiple R 
ranged from .79 (Sheriff, State Senator) to .93 
(President) and accounted for between 63 and 
86 percent of the variance as noted. These, 
then, proved to be strong predictors of the vote. 

The contribution that party activity variables 
makes to the vote can also be measured. In or- 
der to explore what such activities would con- 
tribute to an understanding of the vote, 18 vari- 
ables relating to the organization and the effort 
made by the parties during campaigns were 
composited with the demographic and party 
competition indices, and correlated with the 
Democratic vote for the five offices in question, !4 
The number of counties, 100 in the original 
analysis, has been reduced to only those for 
which there are data on both political parties— 
74. Table 3 shows the multiple R and the pro- 
portion of the variance accounted for in the 
Democratic vote for each office. 

When the multiple R is already very high, 


Table 3. Demographic Variables, Party Competition 
Scales, Party Activity Measures and the 
Democratic Yote for Five Offices* 











Variance 
Office Multiple R  Accounted 

For 
President .95 .90 
Governor .95 .90 
State Senator .90 81 
State Representative 88 .78 
Sheriff 91 .83 





* All correlations are significant at the .001 level. 


“These nine variables for each of the two parties 
included: campaign activities; time spent on the job 
by chairmen in the presidential and gubenatorial 
election year (1960); time spent by chairmen in the 
off-year election (1962); the amount of money spent 
by chairmen in the two election years; the amount of 
patronage distributed by chairmen; the percentage of 
precincts in a county maintaining record files; the 
number of precincts in a county actively organized; 
and the election day activities engaged in by the 
parties. 
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the inclusion of the party activity variables can 
increase it relatively little; yet, the multiple R 
for both President and Governor goes up to an 
impressive .95 with 90 percent of the variance 
accounted for when these party activity vari- 
ables are added. The multiple R for the vote 
for the other three offices increases to between 
.88 and .91, accounting for between 78 and 
83 percent of the variance. 

The two weakest correlations, relatively, 
those for State Senator and Sheriff exhibit the 
most dramatic changes: the multiple R for both 
increases over 10 points and the variance ex- 
plained moves up an average of 19 percentage 
points. 

The party activity variables, similar to the 
party competition measures, make a notable 
contribution to explaining the election out- 
comes in this study. These indicators further re- 
fine the relationship developed from the demo- 
graphic variables, adding an understanding of 
the importance of explicitly political factors to 
the electoral results. When combined with the 
demographic variables, these measures reintro- 
duce a political perspective to the analysis. ‘The 
political competition indices provide for politi- 
cally relevant variables associated with the po- 
litical traditions of the area. The party activity 
variables measure what the party organizations 
are doing within the context of the election, 
which permits determining the extent to which 
they affect the vote. By implication at least, this 
analysis calls into question those studies that 
employ aggregate demographic and electoral 
data, measuring either the relationship between 
these sets of variables or which employ one or 
both to explain indices of policy distribution. 
At a minimum, considerably more sophistica- 
tion could be introduced into analyses of this 
nature through inclusion of measures of direct 
political relevance, thus extending the explana- 
tory power to include an appreciation of the re- 
lationship between the political context and the 
outcomes observed. 

The analysis, as a whole, provides a better 
appreciation of the forces influencing the 
election results. Equally important, the data in- 
dicate that party effort makes a considerable 
contribution to explaining what has occurred. 
A well organized party that extends itself to 
campaigning for its candidates can have a de- 
cided impact on increasing its proportionate 
share of the vote. Put more directly, organiza- 
tion, as the professionals have so long been 
contending, does appear important in achieving 
party objectives. Party activities, and those con- 
ducted during the campaign period in particu- 
lar, are important influences affecting the vote. 
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Party Activities in Competitive and 
Noncompetitive Counties 

It may be that party activity is more signifi- 
cant in explaining the vote in specified types of 
electoral circumstances. For example, both the 
Katz and Eldersveld and the Rossi and Cutright 
studies were able to account for the greatest 
difference in vote (10.5% and 5%, respec- 
tively) in the precincts with the greatest im- 
balance in effort between the two parties. 

To explore the circumstances under which 
party activities appear to make the most deci- 
sive contribution to the vote, the 100 counties 
were stratified into two-party competitive; non- 
competitive Democratic; and non-competitive 
Republican. The categorizations were based on 
the 1960 vote for Governor. The highly com- 
petitive counties (32) were those that had a 
maximum 5 percent deviation from an even di- 
vision of the vote. The non-competitive Demo- 
cratic counties (54) were those in which the 
Democratic gubernatorial vote was more than 
55 perecnt and the non-competitive Republican 
counties (the 14 remaining) in which the Re- 
publican gubernatorial vote was more than 55 
percent. 

Demographic variables are successful pre- 
dictors of the vote in virtually all races in the 
non-competitive counties. When combined with 
the party competition indices, the correlations 
increase in some cases to very high levels. The 
multiple R for the non-competitive Democratic 
counties in the presidential and gubernatorial 
elections is an exceptionally high .98, with 96 
percent of the variance accounted for. The cor- 
relations are of sufficient magnitude that adding 
party activity variables to the calculations 
would add little to the outcome. The non-com- 
petitive county races in which the correlations 
are lower are those for State Legislature Offices 
and county Sheriff, particularly in one-party 
Democratic counties. These races are tied more 
closely to local concerns and the personalities 
of those seeking office than to the concerted ef- 
forts of the local party organizations. 

Of greater interest are the highly competitive 
counties. As can be seen in Table 4, demo- 
graphic variables, outside of the Sheriff’s races, 


* The gubernatorial vote was used because the office 
was competitive statewide. The total division of the 
two-part vote was 54% Democratic, 46% Republican. 
Also, and most importantly, the governorship is an 
office of direct importance to the county and state 
parties. The presidential election—-the one other com- 
petitive race statewide—-was also close, but it could 
have reflected emotional ties, broad national party and 
candidate appeals, and economic and campaign con- 
siderations not related to the state or county party 
efforts. 
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Table 4. Demographic Variables, Party Competition 
Scales and the Democratic Vote for Five Offices in 
Competitive and Non-competitive Counties 








I. Noncompetitive Democratic (54 Counties) 





Variance 
Office Multiple R Accounted 
For 
SES 
President .84* 71 
Governor .80* 64 
State Senator .64* 41 
State Representative sole <33 
Sheriff .30 .09 
SES, Party Competition 
President .96* .93 
Governor .91* 84 
State Senator .79* .63 
State Representative .76* 37 
Sheriff E 59* 35 
Il. Noncompetitive Republican (14 Counties) 
SES 
President .92* .84 
Governor .91* .84 
State Senator 75 .56 
State Representative .70 .49 
Sheriff .82 .67 
SES, Party Competition 
President .98* .96 
Governor .98* .96 
State Senator 17 .60 
State Representative 81 65 
Sheriff 83 .70 
Ill. Two-Party Competitive (32 Counties) 
SES 
President .49 24 
Governor .36 .13 
State Senator .29 .08 
State Representative 54 30 
Sheriff . 76% . 58 
SES, Party Competition 
President .81* .65 
Governor .73* 54 
State Senator 44 .19 
State Representative By flog 51 
Sheriff .80* .65 





* Correlations significant at the .05 level. 


do not show a strong correlation with the Dem- 
ocratic vote. When the party competition in- 
dices are added to the calculation, the correla- 
tions increase decisively (again, except in the 
Sheriff’s races, in which demographic variables 
alone are good predictors). There is an in- 
crease of more than 30 points in the multiple R 
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for the vote for both President and Governor, 
with the amount of variance explained rising 
40 percentage points in both cases. In the State 
Legislature races, the multiple R increases by 
approximately 16 points and the variance ac- 
counted for is up by from 11 to 21 percentage 


_ points when party competition indices are in- 


cluded. 

Data are available on the activities of both 
the Republican and Democratic parties in 25 of 
the competitive counties. Adding the party or- 
ganizational and activity variables to the corre- 
lations in these competitive counties makes a 
substantial contribution to understanding the 
factors influencing the vote.1’ The results are 
striking. Starkly presented, inclusion of these 
party activity variables increases the multiple R 
from 17 to 38 points depending on the office. 
The party activity variables raise the variance 
accounted for 28 to 60 percentage points. We 
can conclude that party effort during cam- 
paigns in competitive areas has a pronounced 


Table 5. Demographic Variables, Party Competition 
Seales, Party Activity Measures and the Democratic 
Vote for Fiye Offices in Competitive Counties* 


Variance 
Office Multiple R Accounted 

For 
President .97 .94 
Governor .98 .96 
State Senator .98 -96 
State Representative 93 .86 
Sheriff .93 .86 


* Correlations are not significant at the .05 level. 


For these 25 counties, the multiple R and variance 
accounted for are as follows: 


Variance 
Office Multiple R  Accounted For 
SES 

President 49 24 
Governor 27 07 
State Senator aad 13 
State Representative .53 29 
Sheriff 72 52 

SES, Party 

Competition 
President 76 58 
Governor 75 56 
State Senator .60 36 
State Representative .70 .50 
Sheriff 16 58 


Correlations are not significant at the .05 level. 


“The party organizational and activity variables in- 
cluded in this analysis are the same as above, except 
that patronage has been omitted because of the in- 
ability of the minority Republican party to receive 
virtually any of these positions from any source, public 
or private. i 
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effect on the outcome of the races. Including 
variables that measure such activities thus 
makes a distinctive contribution to compre- 
hending the influences operating in these 
elections, regardless of the level of the contest. 
On the basis of this analysis, related studies 
linking demographic variables to electoral out- 
comes which exclude measures designed to 
gauge dimensions of party performance would 
seriously limit the applicability and the rele- 
vance of the research findings. 


$ 


Summary 


This analysis sought to predict the vote from 
a combination of demographic and party com- 
petition measures and then to add to the corre- 
lation obtained party activity indices, thus as- 
sessing the extent to which these latter factors 
explained the variance remaining. Stepwise 
multiple regression analysis was employed to 
determine the extent to which the differences 
between an actual and a predicted vote could 
be explained in the party operations. 

Party activity made a difference, often sub- 
stantial, in the proportion of the vote that could 
be explained. The variance accounted for in- 
creased from between 4 and 20 percentage 
points for the five contests examined. The multi- 
ple R was high, ranging from .79 in local con- 
tests to .92 for the gubernatorial race and .93 
for the presidential vote. 

When the highly competitive counties were 
isolated for analysis, adding party effort during 
the campaign period brought the multiple R, in 
effect, up to that of the non-competitive coun- 
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ties (where demographic data and the competi- 
tive indices only were used). The multiple R 
was raised in all cases above .90 and in three 
cases to .97 or better (.97 for President and .98 
for both Governor and State Senator). The 
margin of increase ranged from 17 to 23 points. 
The proportion of variance accounted for was 
between 86 and 96 percent, and the margin of 
increase fluctuated between a low of 28 to a 
high of 60 percentage points. 

These findings make a formidable argument 
for the inclusion of variables in related analyses 
that attempt to measure the influence of the 
party structure and its output in influencing the 
vote on election day. Party activity does make 
a difference in the vote and, as illustrated, can 
make a substantial contribution to understand- 
ing a particular election’s outcome. 


A Methodological and Substantive Afterword 


A Note on Demographic and Political Factors. 
The demographic variables were chosen on a 
theoretical basis consistent with present knowl- 
edge. Table A.1 presents the simple correlations 
between demographic variables, the party com- 
petition scales and the Democratic vote for the 
five electoral races used in the analysts. 

Among the demographic variables, percent 
urban correlates well with income. Percent 
black correlates negatively with manufacturing 
and positively with agriculture. The latter 
shows a negative correlation with both income 
and manufacturing. 

V. O. Key contended in 1949 that race was 
the single most important variable affecting 


Table A.J. Correlations Among Demographic Factors, Party Competition Scales, 
and the Democratic Vote for Five Offices* 


rs 


Demographic Variables 


em Manu- Agri- In- 


Race 
facture culture come 


Demographic Variables 


Urban —.O1 23. —.54 -77 
Race — 4B .49 —.15 
Manufacture —.50 24 
Agriculture —.5} 
Income 


Party Competition Measures 
National 
State 
County 


Vote 
President 
Governor 
State Senator 
State Representative 


* Correlation of .20 or above are significant beyond the .05 level, 


Party Competition Vote 

National State County Presi- Gov State State Sheriff 

dent Sen. Rep. 
05 —.10 —.19 —.10 ~-—.14 —.06 .04 15 
—.80 —.82 —,77 .87 .86 -12 .78 .67 
.57 .57 cad —.56 —.59 —.52 —.46 —.49 
—.50 —.36 —.25 -53 53 43 -32 -26 
.20 05 8-02 —.25 —.28 —.20 —.07 03 
.94 .85 —.83 —.81 —.69 —.7i —.66 
.96 —.85 —.84 —.74 —.80 —.76 
—.78 —.78 —.72 —.80 —.77 
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Southern politics. This still appears to be the 
case.1® A high percentage black—and usually 
30 percent of a county’s population is taken to 
be the breaking point—correlates with rural 
and agricultural areas, a strong Democratic 
vote, and a lack of competition in the county. 
The assumption of the importance of race holds 
true for the 100 counties of North Carolina. 
The correlations between percentage Negro and 
the Democratic vote in the five races are strong 
and positive, ranging from .67 to .87. The cor- 
relations between the proportion of a county’s 
black population and party competition at na- 
tional, state and county levels, respectively, are 
high and negative: —.80, —.82, and —.77. A 
large black representation is associated with 
low competition and a high Democratic vote. 

The more rural and agricultural the county, 
the greater should be its vote for the Demo- 
cratic party in the South. These counties 
have been traditionally strong supporters of 
Democratic candidates. Agricultual counties 
are negatively associated with income, manu- 
facturing (and percentage urban, of course), 
and positively correlated with percent Negro 
and with the Democratic vote for the five of- 
fices included in the study. The latter correla- 
tions are not as strong as those between race 
and the vote. The agricultural counties are also 
among the least competitive, showing a consis- 
tent negative correlation with the party compe- 
tition indices. 

The items on income, manufacturing, and 
percent urban were included on the assumption 
that they would correlate with an emerging Re- 
publican vote in the South and thus, also, the 
more highly competitive areas. It has been ar- 
gued that the Republican party is building its 
strength in the areas high on these characteris- 
tics.19 Therefore, these variables should have a 


BV. O. Key, Jr. Southern Politics, op. cit. On the 
demographic variables more generally, see also: Joseph 
J. Spengler, “Demographic and Economic Change in 
the South, 1940-1960,” in Allan P. Sindler, ed., 
Change in the Contemporary South (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1963), pp. 26-63; Donald R. 
Matthews and James W. Prothro, Negroes and the New 
Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
1966), and the correlations and analysis reported in the 
related article by Matthews and Prothro, “Social and 
Economic Factors and Negro Voter Registration in the 
South,” American Political Science Review, 57 (March, 
1963), pp. 24—44; and William H. Nicholls, “The South 
as a Developing Area,” in Avery Leiserson, ed., The 
American South in the 1960’s (New York: Praeger, 
1964), pp. 22-40, 

"The research on this point is plentiful. See: 
Donald S. Strong, Urban Republicanism in the South 
(University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1960); 
Strong, The 1952 Presidential Election in the South 
(University, Ala.: Bureau of Public Administration, 
1955); Alexander Heard, A Two-Party South? (Chapel 
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negative correlation with the Democratic vote, 
which is true in all except three local races (the 
most difficult for a minority party to compete 
effectively in and the races most tied to local 
issues and personalities). Manufacturing does 
show the expected correlation with the party 
competition measures. The urban correlations 
are confounded by the absences of many truly 
large urban counties. The correlation in part re- 
sults from the positive association between in- 
creasing percentages urban, based on the preva- 
lence of a large number of small and medium 
sized towns in a county, and the Democratic 
vote. Finally, much of the older wealth in 
North Carolina and the South is tied to the 
Democratic party. The newer industries, and 
manufacturing represents a gauge of these, pro- 
vide the seedbed of the emerging Republican 
party. 

These assumptions appear correct. Manufac- 
turing has a consistent negative correlation with 
the Democratic vote, and income and percent 
urban has a negative, although not as strong, 
correlation with the Democratic vote, at the 
higher levels in particular. 

The statistical portrait of the forces support- 
ing the Republican party is complicated by the 
bases of traditional support for the party in the 
state. The indices are gauged to detect the fac- 
tors that relate to the rise of Republicanism in 
the decades after the Second World War. His- 
torial Republican support in western counties 
dates back to the Civil War as does the split 


Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1952); 
Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., “Political Leadership in 
the Governor’s Office,” (pp. 197-220) and O. Douglas 
Weeks, “The South in National Politics” (pp. 221- 
240), both in Leiserson, op. cit.; Bernard Cosman, 
“Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960,” 
Journal of Politics, 24 (May, 1960), pp. 303-322; 
and Robert J. Steamer, “Southern Disaffection with 
the National Democratic Party” (pp. 150-173), 
Donald S$. Strong, “Durable Republicanism in the 
South” (pp. 174-194), and Philip E. Converse, “A 
Major Political Realignment in the South?” (pp. 195- 
222), all in Sindler, op. cit. 

The Goldwater presidential vote in the South pre- 
sented exceptions to this pattern, Consult: Bernard 
Cosman, Five States for Goldwater (University, Ala.: 
University of Alabama Press, 1967); Bernard Cosman 
and Robert J. Huckshorn, eds., Republican Politics: 
The 1964 Campaign and Its Aftermath for the Party 
(New York: Praeger, 1968); Walter Dean Burnham, 
“American Voting Behavior and the 1964 Election,” 
Midwest Journal of Political Science, 12 (February, 
1968), pp. 1-40; Philip E. Converse, Aage R. Clausen, 
and Warren E. Miller, “Electoral Myth and Reality: 
The 1964 Election,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 59 (June, 1965), pp. 321-336; and Charles O. 
Jones, “The 1964 Presidential Election—Further Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland,” in Donald G. Herzberg, ed., 
American Government Annual, 1965-1966 (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965), pp. 1~30, 
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“Party Effort and Its Impact on the Vote” 


Table A.2. Most Significant Variables in Stepwise Regression Model For Democratic Vote in 74 Counties* 


Office 


President 


Governor 


State Senator 


State Representative 


Sheriff 


Variables 


Percent Negro 
Republican Campaign Effort 
State Level Party Competition 


Percent Negro 
Republican Campaign Effort 
State Level Party Competition 


Percent Negro 

Percent of Republican Precincts Organized 
Percent Engaged in Manufacturing 
County Level Party Competition 


Percent Negro 

Percent of Republican Precincts with Records 
County Level Party Competition 

Percentage of Republican Precincts Organized 
Presidential Level Party Competition 


County Level Party Competition 
Percente of Republican Precincts Organized 


Percent Negro 


Variance 
Multiple R Accounted 
l for 
(.95 Total .90) 
.86 -75 
.89 .80 
.91 .83 
(.95 Total .90) 
.84 .71 
.88 .78 
.90 .82 
(.90 Total .81) 
76 .59 
.81 .65 
82 .68 
.83 .70 
(.88 Total .78) 
76 .57 
.80 .65 
.82 .67 
.83 69 
84 71 
. (.91 Total .83) 
.83 . 69 
.86 .74 
.87 75 


* All correlations are significant beyond the .001 level. 


between on the one hand the mountain counties 
(pro-Union) and on the other, the plantation 
counties and those that followed their lead (in 
effect, the rest of the state). The historical Re- 
publican counties are rural, agricultural, 
sparsely populated, low income counties with a 
limited amount of manufacturing, as well as a 
small percentage of blacks. They have always 
voted for the Republican party, yet they are not 
the base from which the party is presently 
building. Virtually the only thing they hold in 
common with the newer centers of Republican 
strength is support for the same party—al- 
though for historical rather than economic rea- 
sons.?° 

The three indices of party competition show 
a strong positive inter-correlation, indicating a 
relationship among competitive patterns at all 
levels. These measures also have a high, consis- 
tently negative correlation with the Democratic 
vote. 


*See Key, Southern Politics, op. cit., ch. 10; Heard, 
op. cit; and Jack D. Fleer, North Carolina Politics 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1968). 


Finally, the Democratic vote for each of the 
five offices is highly intercorrelated, particularly 
between the presidential and gubernatorial 
votes (r == .98). 


A More Parsimonious Model. Parsimony was 
not the principal concern of the model em- 
ployed in the analysis. The objective was to 
gain the highest correlation and explain as 
much of the variance as possible consistent with 
the assumptions underlying the research and in 
accord with the nature of the data employed. 
Parsimony can be achieved, however. For ex- 
ample, the summary Table A.2 isolates in de- 
scending order the variables that contribute 
most heavily to the multiple correlation in each 
of the five races in the stepwise multiple re- 
gression analysis. 

The single variable with the preatest explana- 
tory power is percent black. This finding was 
expected, given the historical importance of 
race as a touchstone of Southern politics. The 
high incidence of Republican activities in the 
rankings suggests that this is an extremely im- 
portant influence on the vote: Democratic ef- 
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fort, in fact, may be a direct response to the 
organized challenge of the Republican party. 
Although this particular analysis is not de- 
signed to examine this specific point, the Dem- 
ocratic party, for generations the predominant 
party in state and local politics, may develop its 
campaign effort in response to the intensity and 
seriousness of the Republican party challenge.?* 

Under different conditions, the rankings in 
importance of the individual variables can dras- 
tically change. As an example, in the non-com- 
petitive counties, as shown in the text, demo- 
graphic variables, and, to a more limited extent, 
the party competition scales correlate very 
highly with the vote. In the competitive coun- 
ties, these variables do not approximate such 
correlations (see Table 4). There the variables 
relating to the party are very important in con- 
tributing to an understanding of the vote and, 
in fact, are over-represented in the rankings of 
those influencing the voting, The demographic 
and competitive factors are re-ordered accord- 
ingly; and in the vote for Governor, percent 
black, a consistently powerful predictor, ranks 
last in the stepwise regression model. 


2 This problem is explored to an extent in Crotty, 
“The Party Organization and Its Activities,” op. cit. 
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In Table A.2, the vote for President well il- 
lustrates the utility of a more parsimonious 
model in the analysis. As shown in the table, 
three factors account for 83 percent of the vari- 
ance explained and a multiple R of .91. The 
other 23 variables add only .04 to the multiple 
R and 7 percent to the variance accounted for 
in the 74 counties investigated. There are 18 in- 
dividual variables with partial correlations 
ranging between .11 and .58, and thus presum- 
ably of some importance in understanding the 
vote. Fifteen of these, of course, are lost from 
the analysis (at least, their direct effects are) 
when it is limited to the most significant vari- 
ables from the regression model. The strategy 
employed depends on the intentions of the re- 
searcher. In this case, the objective was to pre- 
dict to a vote from both theoretically important 
demographic and political variables and then to 
measure the extent to which party structural 
and activity variables could explain the differ- 
ence remaining between the actual and ex- 
pected vote in the counties. Still, predictions 
based on the individually most powerful vari- 
ables in the regression model could make a 
direct contribution to the analysis at hand, de- 
pending on the researcher’s needs. 


Statistical Models of Senate Roll Call Voting* 


JouN E. JACKSON 
Harvard University 


The purpose of this paper is to use statistical 
analysis to consider what factors influence the 
way senators vote and how important these in- 
fluences are. The answers will be specific state- 
ments about individual senators’ decision proc- 
esses and quantitative estimates of the weights 
applied to the different variables in these models. 
The form of the voting models and the variables 
in them are developed from hypotheses about 
individual decision-making and descriptions of 
the legislative process. 


I. Individual Voting Models 


A basic assumption in the models to be de- 
veloped here is that senators’ decision processes 
for roll call votes can be described as repetitive 
problem-solving behavior. This set of behav- 
ioral assumptions has been used in various 
ways to study the pricing and production deci- 
sions of industrial firms,? the resource alloca- 
tion decisions of the federal? and municipal 
governments,’ and U.S. foreign policy decisions.* 
It is hypothesized that people behaving in this 
fashion develop more or less standard proce- 
dures for reaching a solution. These same pro- 
cedures are used each time the problem is en- 
countered.” 


* The author expresses his appreciation to Douglas 
Price, John Kain, Eric Hanushek, and an anonymous 
referee for their valuable support and criticisms, but 
accepts all responsibility for the content. This work 
was supported by grants from the IBM Corporation 
and the Economic Development Administration in 
the Department of Commerce (OER-015-G-66-1) 
and was completed while the author was an Instructor 
of Economics at the U.S. Air Force Academy, The 
views expressed are the author’s own and do not 
reflect those of the above organizations. 

1 Richard M. Cyert and James G. March, A Be- 
havioral Theory of the Firm (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963). 

7Otto A. Davis, M. A. H. Dempster, Aaron Wildav- 
sky, “A Theory of the Budgetary Process,” American 
Political Science Review, LX (September, 1966), 529~ 
547, and “On the Process of Budgeting: An Em- 
pirical Study of Congressional Appropriation,” in 
Gordon Tullock (ed.), Papers on Non-Market De- 
cision-Making (Charlottesville, Virginia: Thomas Jef- 
ferson Center for Political Economy, University of 
Virginia, 1966), pp. 63-132. 

John P. Crecine, Governmental Problem Solving: 
A Computer Simulation of Municipal Budgeting (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Co., 1969). 

4Graham T. Allison, “Conceptual Models and the 
Cuban Missile Crisis,” American Political Science 
Review, LXIII (September, 1969), 689-718. 

s James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organiza- 
tions (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 1958), 
p. 140. 


There are several important factors which 
help make roll call voting a series of repetitive 
problems and influence the procedure used to 
solve them. The first is simply the large amount 
of quite complicated and diverse legislation 
which the Senate must consider and vote on 
each year. Mastery of even a small subset of 
these bills each year would be a very time con- 
suming, if not impossible, task when combined 
with all of a senator’s other obligations. The 
Senate, like most large organizations, has re- 
sorted to a division of labor to cope with this 
problem. Thus substantively organized com- 
mittees are responsible for considering pro- 
posed legislation and making recommendations 
to the whole Senate. 

A less apparent means of specialization is the 
socialization process undergone by new mem- 
bers. The neophytes are encouraged to attach 
themselves to particular committees and be- 
come experts in the problems handled by those 
committees. Future rewards in the Senate be- 
come dependent, in part, on how well the per- 
son performs in his specialized role, how 
quickly he becomes “one of the experts” on 
specific problems, and to what extent he is will- 
ing to make sacrifices for his committee. Mat- 
thews has documented this very clearly in his 
book, U.S. Senators and Their World.6 Lehnen 
has added to Matthews’ work by showing that 
the majority of senators participating in the 
floor debates on a bill are recognized as “ex- 
perts” in that field.” This specialization makes it 
even more difficult for a senator to adequately 
study and understand the legislation outside his 
areas of interest and expertise. 

In addition to the difficulties created by the 
complexity and diversity of most legislation, 
and the consequent specialization of activity, the 
circumstances under which amendments are 
made and voted on also affect the senators’ de- 
cision processes, These decisions may require 
specific and technical understanding of a sub- 
ject the legislator may not be familiar with. De- 
cisions on amendments and possible passage of 
the amended bill will often have to be made 


*Donald R. Matthews, U.S. Senators and Their 
World (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960), chap. v. 

TRobert G. Lehnen, “Behavior on the Senate Floor: 
An Analysis of Debate in the U.S. Senate,” Midwest 
indies of Political Science, XI (November, 1967), 
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rapidly and sometimes in a fairly disorganized 
state. During the 87th Congress, the U.S. Sen- 
ate took formal roll call votes on eighty days of 
the First Session and seventy-eight days of the 
Second Session. On fifty-nine of those 158 
days, they considered three or more different 
amendments, and there were twenty-one where 
six Or more were considered. In all, 55 percent 
of all roll calls occurred on days where four or 
more votes were taken. These votes competed 
for a senator’s time with consideration of pri- 
vate bills, non-roll call votes, committee work, 
office chores, and constituency case work. 

The essence of the problem then, is that sen- 
ators who become technically and politically 
sophisticated in areas of taxation, for example, 
must still make voting decisions concerning 
manpower training and education, and experts 
on foreign affairs must weigh alternative price 
support schemes for wheat and corn. 

The consequences of this large volume of 
complex business, specialization, and multitu- 
dinous demands upon a senator’s time shape 
the way he perceives the problem posed by the 
floor vote and the way a decision is made. The 
precise stimulus may be the ringing of the bells 
or the announcement several days in advance 
that a particular bill is going to be considered. 
In either case, the stimulus will usually evoke 
the routine activity described in abstract fash- 
ion by March and Simon,’ unless the senator 
has been active in writing or planning strategy 
for the bill. The routine or program evoked is a 
fairly simple search for information about the 
content, implications, or even the “best” vote 
on the proposed amendment. These routines 
save the individual senator a lot of work and 
time, which he can then devote to his area of 
specialization, constituents, speeches, etc. 

These sources of information and cues on 
how to vote become the variables hypothesized 
to influence how a senator votes. It is expected 
that a senator’s votes will correspond to the po- 
sitions of his sources of information. 

A second and extremely important aspect of 
these responses is that they become routine and 
should be independent of the bill being consid- 
ered. Thus, if a senator’s procedure is to vote 
on the basis of how a bill will affect his constit- 
uency, his constituency will be important on 
every bill. Or if a senator relies on the party 
leader and the party whip, he will listen to 
them on every bill, except for the few he has 
spent considerable time on, not just some bills. 
It is this particular attribute of their decision 
functions which permits the process to be mod- 
eled with expressions like the following equa- 


3 March and Simon, op. cit. 
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tions. If this hypothesis is not true, then each 
bill becomes a unique event, with a different 
factor or set of factors influencing the outcome. 

The explanatory variables which affect a sen- 
ator’s voting behavior were hypothesized to be 
his constituency and the opinions of different 
individuals. These individuals are his party’s 
formal floor leader and whip, the chairman, 
ranking minority leader, or trusted member of 
the reporting committee, informal or regional 
leaders, his senior partner if both are from the 
same party, and the President. All senators 
were not expected to have identical decision 
models, so consequently all the variables do not 
appear in each senator’s model. A least-squares 
multiple linear regression was used to estimate 
the systematic influence of these variables in 
each senator’s voting behavior.° 

The basic specification used for Democrats 
was 


(1) Vote = a + a:Constituency 4- asMajority 
Leader + a;Majority Whip + asPresident + 
a;Committee Chairman +- e, 


and the one for Republicans was 


(2) Vote = bo + b,Constituency -+ b-Minority 
Leader + b:Minority Whip +- b.Ranking 
Minority Committee Member + bsPolicy 
Committee Chairman + b,President -+- e. 


Since the Democratic floor leader is also chair- 
man of the Democratic Policy Committee there 
is no need to include it separately. These basic 
equations were altered in some cases to incor- 
porate more specific hypotheses. There were 
two major hypotheses added to these models 
for certain individuals. If both senators from a 
state were in the same party, then it was hy- 
pothesized that the senior senator influenced 
the voting behavior of his junior partner, but 
not vice versa. An example is that Prouty 
(Rep., Vermont) consistently listens to Aiken 
(Rep., Vermont) for advice and is influenced 
by this advice but does not systematically influ- 
ence Aiken. The second hypothesis was that a 
variable similar to the Committee Chairman 
only representing a notable liberal on the re- 
porting committee was included in the models 
for most Eastern Democrats. An analogous 
variable was constructed for notably conserva- 
tive Republicans. These Committee Liberal and 
Conservative variables were based on senators 
with a generally liberal or conservative reputa- 


* Under the proper conditions, this technique yields 
unbiased estimates of the true coefficients and these 
estimated coefficients have the least variance about 
the true values of any unbiased linear estimator. For 
@ more complete discussion of this, see J. Johnston, 
Econometric Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1963), pp. 106-112, 
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tion like Clark, McNamara, Hruska or Bennett. 
In many cases a signer of a Committee’s minor- 
ity report was the basis for these variables. 
There were also several hypotheses included 
about regional or ideological leaders. Table 1 
shows the models estimated for each senator. 
The model explaining the voting behavior of 
the majority leader was the most difficult to 
specify. He is responsible for scheduling the 
work of the Senate, getting bills from the com- 
mittees onto the floor and passed, and for get- 
ting the President’s program passed if they are 
from the same party. These responsibilities 
mean that the majority leader must be familiar 
with most legislation before it reaches the floor 
and the political strategies being empolyed to 
pass or defeat the bill once it 1s there. The ma- 
jority leader also must try to accommodate 
more people than most senators. He is usually 
responsible for guiding the President’s pro- 
gram, he must meet the demands of the other 
senators, and he must still get re-elected. Sena- 
tor Lucas (Dem., Illinois) is usually cited as an 
example of a majority leader who pursued the 
first responsibility at the expense of the third. 
These descriptions suggest the hypothesis that 
the majority leader’s behavior is influenced by 
the distribution of preferences within the Sen- 
ate. David B. Truman has also hypothesized 
this process with regard to the distribution of 
preferences within the majority leader’s party.*° 
The position of the median senator on each bill 
was included in the majority leader’s model to 
incorporate this hypothesis. Thus, the votes of 
the majority leader were said to be a function 
of his constituency, the President, the Commit- 
tee Chairman, and the median senator.” 
(3) Votesr.1. = ao + a:Constituency + a,Presi- 
dent + a,;Committee Chairman -+ asMedian 
Senator ++ e. 


Ii. Variable Measurement 

A major obstacle to testing these hypotheses 
and estimating the parameters in each senator’s 
model is measuring the variables discussed 
above. The measurements must provide as 
much and as accurate information about the 
variables as possible and facilitate statistical 
procedures. It is necessary to construct such a 
device since there is no readily available metric 


* David B. Truman, The Congressional Party (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959), pp. 106-108. 

“It is quite possible that a simultaneous relation- 
ship exists between the majority leader and the 
median senator position, which he is trying to in- 
fluence, and possibly the committee chairman. If 
this possibility is true, it violates one of the assump- 
tions of multiple regression analysis. To try to correct 
for this, a two stage least-squares estimation proce- 
dure was used to estimate the majority leader's 
model. See Johnston, op. cit, pp. 231-237. 
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as was available to Davis, Dempster, and Wil- 
davsky.!? The method selected was the simple 
scalogram analysis developed by Louis Gutt- 
man, which provides an ordinal measure of 
each senator’s voting behavior. This technique 
has been used quite often in previous quantita- 
tive legislative studies.* In this study the scales 
are based on the votes on amendments and 
votes for passage of specific bills. 

Thirty-six separate scales were constructed 
for the 87th Congress (1961—1962), eighteen 
from each session. Appendix A presents two 
summary Statistics evaluating the individual 
scales and enumerating the votes used to con- 
struct each scale. These scales were designed to 
measure the voting behavior of senators on in- 
dividual bills. Consequently the votes compris- 
ing each scale were limited to the amendments 
on a single bill as offen as possible. Only four 
of the scales include roll call votes taken on 
several separate bills. This means that the 
range, and thus the number of categories, of 
each scale is limited. This loss should be offset 
by the advantages of having a clearer idea of 
what the scales are measuring——a senator’s po- 
sition on the Area Redevelopment Act, for ex- 
ample--and a greater number of scales.*# 

The votes used to construct these scales com- 
prise 46 percent of all the roll call votes in 
1961 and 36 percent of the 1962 votes. Addi- 
tionally, there were many votes which were 
quite similar to votes included in the scales. 
These did not increase the information in the 
scales and were usually deleted. This was par- 
ticularly true in 1962 with the filibuster over 
the Communications Satellite Act. Counting 
the votes excluded for this reason raises these 
percentages above 65 percent. These scale 


2 Davis, Dempster, and Wildavsky, op. cit. 

3 See discussion and bibliography in Lee F. An- 
derson, Meredith W. Watts, Jr., and Allen R. Wilcox, 
Legislative Roll Call Analysis (Evanston, I.: North- 
western University Press, 1966), chap. vi, 

4 All the scales were standardized to a zero to four 
range. Zero was the most conservative position, e.g., 
voting to limit the legislation as much as possible. 
Any scales which had fewer than five categories were 
inflated to the zero to four range by multiplying each 
score by four divided by the scale value of the highest 
category. Thus if a scale only had four categories 
they were scored as 0, 1.33, 2.67 and 4.00. On scales 
with more than five categories, the categories with 
the fewest frequencies were added to the larger group- 
ings, and the categories rescored. This aggregation 
was continued until there were five groups, scored 
zero to four. For example, the initial distribution on 
the Area Redevelopment Act was 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

18 7 8 4 8 5 50 
This was re-scaled as 

0 1 2 3 4 

18 7 12 13 50 
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Senator 
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State 


A. Eastern Democrats 


wh rs 


. Dodd 
. Muskie 


Smith 


. Pastore 


Pell 
Wiliams 
Clark 


. Douglas 


Hartke 
Hart 


. McNamara 
. Lausche 
. Young 

. Proxmire 


. Humphrey 
. McCarthy 
. Symington 
. Long 

. Burdick 

. Gore 


. Kefauver 
. Byrd 
. Randolph 


Conn. 5 
Maine 
Mass. 


B. Southern Democrats 


Ap 


1. Byrd 
2, 


Robertson 


Hill 


. Sparkman 


. Fulbright 


. McClellan 
. Holland 
. Smathers 


. Russell 

. Talmadge 
. Ellender 
. Long 

. Eastland 
. Stennis 


. Ervin 


Va. 
Va. 


Ala. 
Ala. 


Ark. 


Table 1. Hypothesized Models for Each Senator 


Variables Added to 
Equation 1 


Committee Liberal 
Committee Liberal, 
Muskie, Pastore 


- Committee Liberal 


Senior Senator 

Committee Liberal 
Committee Liberal 
Committee Liberal 


Senior Senator, Com- 
mittee Liberal 
Committee Liberal 


Committee Liberal 
Committee Liberal, 
Douglas 
Committee Liberal 
Kerr? 
Committee Liberal 
Senior Senator 
Committee Liberal 
Committee Liberal, 
Senior Senator 
Sparkman, Clark 


Committee Liberal 


Senior Senator, 
Russell 

Russell, Sparkman? 

Senior Senator, 
Russell 

Senior Senator, 
Dummy for bills 
from For. Rela- 
tions Comm.’ 

Russell 

Russell 

Russell, Senior Sena- 
tor 


Senior Senator 

Russell 

Senior Senator 

Russell 

Russell, Senior Sena- 
tor 

Russell 


1Suggested by James Sundquist, The Brookings 
Institution, in an interview March 13, 1968. 


2 See footnote 27. 


* This variable takes on the value 1 for bills reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee, 0 otherwise. 
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Table 1.—{ Continued) 
Senator State a Added to 
quation 2 
16. Jordan N.C. Russell, Senior Sena- 
tor, Ellender, John- 
ston 
17. Johnston 5G Russell 
18. Thurmond S.C. Russell 
C. Western Democrats 
1. Yarborough Texas Committee Liberal, 
Kefauver 
2. Kerr Okla 
3. Monroney Okla Senior Senator 
4. Hayden Ariz. 
5. Carroll Colo. 
6. Church Idaho Committee Liberal 
7. Mansfield Mont. Median Senator 
8. Metcalf Mont. 
9. Bible Nev. 
10, Cannon Nev. Senior Senator 
11. Chavez N.M. 
12, Anderson N.M. Senior Senator 
13. Moss Utah Church 
14. Hickey Wy. Senior Senator 
15. McGee Wy. 
16, Engle Calif. Committee Liberal 
17. Morse Ore, Committee Liberal 
18. Neuberger Ore. Committee Liberal 
19, Jackson Wash. Senior Senator 
20. Magnuson Wash. 
21. Bartlett Alaska Committee Liberal 
22, Gruening Alaska Committee Liberal, 
Morse’ 
23. Long Hawaii 
D. Eastern Republicans 
1. Bush Conn. 
2. Smith Maine 
3, Saltonstall Mass. 
4, Bridges N.H. Committee Conserva- 
tive 
5. Murphy N.H, Senior Senator 
6. Cotton N.H. Senior Senator, Com- 
mittee Conservative 
7. Aiken Vt. 
8. Prouty Vt. Senior Senator 
9. Boggs Del. Senior Senator 
10. Williams Del. 
11. Case N.J. 
12. Javits. N.Y. 
13, Keating N.Y Senior Senator 
14. Scott Pa. 
15. Cooper Ky 
16. Morton Ky 


‘This is the Guttman scale score exceeded by at 
least 50 senators. 
6 Suggested by Sam Merrick, Office of the Mayor, 
Boston, Mass., in an interview in February, 1968. Mr. 
Merrick formerly was Administrative Assistant to 
Senator Morse. 
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Table 1.—{Continuea) 
Senator State Variables Added to 
Equation 2 
17. Beall Md. 
18. Butler Md. Committee Conserva- 


tive 


E. Mid-West and Western Republicans 


1. Dirksen ql. Committee Conserva- 
tive 
2. Capehart Ind. Committee Conserva- 
tive 
3. Wiley Wisc. 
4. Hickenlooper Iowa 
5. Miller Iowa Senior Senator 
6. Carlson Kans. Senior Senator? 
7. Pearson Kans. Senior Senator 
8. Curtis Neb. Senior Senator, Com- 
mittee Conservative 
9. Hruska Neb. Committee Conserva- 
tive, Curtis? 
10. Young N.D. 
11. Case S.D. Senior Senator 
12. Mundt S.D. Committee Conserva- 
tive 
13. Tower Texas Committee Conserva- 
tive 
14. Goldwater Ariz. Committee Conserva- 
tive 
15. Allott Colo. 
16. Dworshak Idaho Committee Conserva- 
tive 
17. Bennett Utah Committee Conserva- 
tive 
18. Kuchel Calif. 
19. Fong Hawaii 


6 The senior senator was Schoeppel until his death 
after the 1961 session. Schoeppel was excluded from 
the analysis because of a lack of observations due to 
his death and absences in 1961. 


scores provide measures for both the informa- 
tion we wish to explain, individual senator’s 
voting behavior, and for all the explanatory 
variables which represent people in the Senate 
—the party leaders, committee chairmen, etc. 


15 Zavoina and McKelvey have pointed out the dif- 
ficulty with using ordinal Guttman scales as the de- 
pendent variable in a linear regression model. An 
examination of the results to be described here sup- 
ports many of their assertions. However, their paper 
and this examination suggests that least-squares es- 
timation underestimates the coefficients and is con- 
servative from a hypothesis testing standpoint. This 
means that the null hypothesis of no influence on 
the part of an independent variable may be accepted 
when it should be rejected. See W. J. Zavoina and 
R. McKelvey, “A Statistical Model for the Analysis 
of Legislative Voting Behavior” (paper presented at 
the 65th Annual Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in New York, September 2-6, 
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This still leaves the President and constitu- 
ency variables unmeasured, however. President 
Kennedy’s behavior was measured by two vari- 
ables, a position variable and a dummy variable 
for whether or not the President had taken a 
public position on the bill. The Presidential po- 
sition variable tries to assess the President’s po- 
sition on the votes comprising the Guttman 
scale for each bill. The Presidential dummy 
variable is simply a variable which is one if it 
appeared the President had not taken a public 
position on any of the votes used to construct a 
scale and zero if he had. The information for 
these variables and the rationalizations for 
these two particular variables is based on infor- 
mation in the Congressional Quarterly. 

The Congressional Quarterly in its yearly Al- 
manac reports whether the President favored, 
opposed, or took no position on each roll call 
vote. These assessments are based on the Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s interpretation of Presi- 
dential messages, speeches, conferences, etc. 
The CQ’s reported positions were compared 
with the previously and independently con- 
structed Guttman scales for the senators; they 
scaled almost perfectly. If CQ reported that the 
President had not taken a position on a vote, 
this was treated as the opposite of a favorable 
vote for scaling purposes. If there were five 
votes used to construct a particular scale and 
CQ had the President taking the liberal position 
on the three most conservative Guttman-or- 
dered votes and opposing or taking no position 
on the two most liberal votes, then the Presi- 
dent was scored a three. If CQ had the Presi- 
dent taking the conservative position on all five 
votes, or no position at all, he was then scored 
as zero. This method was facilitated because 
the only patterns exhibited in the CQ reporting 
were combinations of favorable and unfavor- 
able stands, favorable stands and no position, 
all favorable or all unfavorable. There were no 
combinations of all three or no position and 
unfavorable. Thus the President’s positions 
were measured by the same scales as the sena- 
tors. The Presidential scales were then treated 
just like the senators’ scales with the exception 
of the dummy variable. 

The dummy variable (for where CQ re- 


1969), For a further examination of these problems 
see John Jackson, “Ordinal Data, Ordinary Least 
Squares and Senate Voting” (paper presented at the 
Conference on Structural Equation Models, Social 
Systems Research Institute, in Madison, Wisconsin, 
November 12-16, 1970), and reproduced as Program 
on Quantitative Analysis in Political Science Discus- 
sion Paper #1, Government Department Data Center, 
Harvard University. 
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ported that the President had not taken a pub- 
lic position on any of the votes used in the 
scale) was required because there were two 
reasons why the Presidential position variable 
could be zero for any bill. If the President had 
opposed all liberal and supported all conserva- 
tive amendments to a particular bill then his 
scale position would legitimately be scored as 
zero for that bill. However, if CQ indicated 
that the President had not taken a position on 
any of these votes, his scale position would also 
be zero. These two situations provide senators 
with different cues about the President’s posi- 
tion though. In the first case, any senator who 
placed a large weight on the President’s posi- 
tion would be more likely to take a conserva- 
tive position on the bill. In the second case, 
there is no reason to expect this senator to vote 
in as conservative a way as he would if the 
President had taken an unfavorable position on 
all votes. The dummy variable, which was one 
if the President had no recorded position and 
zero otherwise, should incorporate each of 
these situations into the models.1¢ 

The method used to estimate constituency 
preferences is derived from relationships be- 
tween senators’ voting behavior and the demo- 
graphic and regional characteristics of their 
constituencies. This procedure has been used in 
several previous studies of the effects of constit- 
uency on voting behavior." The idea is based 
on the assumption that political opinion differs 
more among different groups of people than it 
does within these groups. For example, the dis- 
tribution of public policy preferences will vary 
more between farmers and blue-collar workers 
than it does within each occupation. This as- 
sumption leads to the assertion that the differ- 


* This is a slightly different, but more straight- 
forward, procedure than was used in a previous pre- 
sentation of this work. However, the results for the 
Presidential variables did not change. See “Senate 
Roll Call Voting: A Statistical Model” (paper pre- 
sented at the 65th Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association in New York, September 
2-6, 1969). 

“The use of demographic and regional characteris- 
tics to proxy relative constituency opinions has been 
used in several previous studies. The justification was 
stated by MacRae as, “What we must investigate, if 
we are concerned with the connection between rep- 
resentatives and their constituencies is the degree of 
association between roll call votes and constituency 
characteristics. . . . If this association is high, we 
infer that in some way the constituencies have in- 
fluenced the legislators. . . . For if the association 
is high, the representative may be said to represent 
relatively local interests, and this in itself has signifi- 
cance for the functioning of representative govern- 
ment.” Duncan MacRae, Dimensions of Congres- 
sional Voting (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1958), p. 256. 
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ences in the mix of these groups in each state’s 
population, at least within fairly broad regions, 
accounts for a high percentage of the observed 
variance in political opinion at the state level. 
Since we are interested in relative differences 
among states, we can use the distribution of 
these groups among the states to estimate the 
relative constituency opinion on each bill for 
each state. 

The estimated constituency preferences were 
derived for each bill by regressing the one hun- 
dred senators’ scale scores against the variables 
describing each state. A list of these variables is 
shown as Appendix B. This was done sepa- 
rately for each of the thirty-six bills. The obser- 
vations are the fifty states and one hundred sen- 
ators. The estimated vote for senators from the 
same state will be identical for each bill be- 
cause the independent variables have the same 
values for both senators. For senators from a 
given state, their estimated vote on each bill is 
the measure of their state’s preference on that 
bill. These estimated votes should represent the 
systematic effects of the preferences of various 
groups in a state, the uneven distribution of 
these groups among the states in a region, and 
senators’ responses to these distributions. 

It was hypothesized that senators’ voting be- 
havior was more sensitive to differences in 
these constituency characteristics near the mid- 
dle of their range—50 percent for a variable 
expressed as a percentage, for example—than 
for equal differences in these characteristics 
near the extremes. There will be greater differ- 
ences in the voting behavior of a senator from 
a state with 35 percent of its population in ur- 
ban areas and one from a state with 65 percent 
of its population in urban areas than there will 
be between the first senator and a third repre- 
senting a state with only a 5 percent urban pop- 
ulation. The log-reciprocal model discussed by 
Johnston was used to model this hypothesis.** 
The general multivariate form for this model is 
shown in Equation (4) and the bivariate form 
in Figure 1, where z represents the constituency 
variables. This form for the constituency mod- 
els also fits the observed distribution of scale 
scores, which showed a disproportionate num- 
ber of zero and four scores, better than a linear 
relationship.?® 


1 Johnston, op. cit, pp. 49-50. 

13 This general form had to be modified in several 
ways to handle problems peculiar to this set of data. 
The value one was added to all the scale scores so 
that the log of these scores, the dependent variable, 
ranged from zero to 1.609. The reciprocal was not 
used for the dummy variables, Z to Z, The Z’s 
refer to the variables in Appendix B. This in effect 
raises or lowers the asymptote depending on the sign 
of the coefficients. The reciprocal form for Z,,, Farm 
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The most interesting result of these constitu- 
ency models is the amount of variance in vot- 
ing behavior which can be explained by these 
characteristics. The coefficient of determination 
ranged from 0.220 for the National Wilderness 
Preservation to 0.895 for extending the Civil 
Rights Commission. The civil rights issues, as a 
group, had by far the highest explained behav- 
ior. This issue, even in 1961 and 1962, proba- 
bly had the most homogeneous distributions of 


Union membership per 100 people over 25, was not 
used because there were a large number of zero values 
for this variable. For any remaining variables with 
any zero observations, these zeroes were replaced by 
0.001 so that the reciprocal tock on the value 1000. 
Finally, since a positive coefficient for any of the 
reciprocal terms implies a vastly different model than 
the one hypothesized, any variables with a negative 
effect on senators’ voting behavior was entered as 
the reciprocal of 100 minus the variable. The follow- 
ing is an example of the constituency model estimated 
for the Area Redevelopment Act, 








0.0003 
log (V +1) = 15.57 + 0.022; + 0.3222 — 
§ 
125.2 688.4 0.04 
100 — Z; 100-2: Z 
19.8 13.7 42.1 40.8 
Z10 Zu ız 100 — Zia 
8.6 4.74 
i i ee NS aria ke 
100 — Zt oe 


The constituency variables were then obtained by 
subtracting one from the exponential of the estimated 
value of each senator on each bill. These are not 
designed to be the “best” equations, and it is not 
appropriate to make any definite statements about the 
causal effects of any one variable on Senate voting 
behavior. Many of the variables are quite co-linear 
causing additional problems in assigning significance 
to them. No attempt was made to purge the equa- 
tions of all the statistically insignificant variables be- 
cause only the estimated vote is important, not the 
individual coefficients. Deletion of these insignificant 
variables would not appreciably change these estimates. 
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opinion within each state and was a very salient 
political issue. Senators had a clear understand- 
ing of their constituency’s preferences and the 
knowledge that their constituencies were con- 
cerned over this issue. This result and interpre- 
tation are consistent with the study by Miller 
and Stokes analyzing the votes of House mem- 
bers on Civil Rights in 1958.2° They found a 
high correlation between constituency attitudes 
and the representative’s perception of these atti- 
tudes and between this perception and the Con- 
gressman’s roll call behavior. These correla- 
tions were higher for civil rights than for the 
social welfare and foreign policy issues in- 
cluded in the study. Only three bills—the Cul- 
tural Exchange Program, the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation, and Comsat—had an ex- 
plained variance below 30 percent. The latter 
two bills in particular were largely centered on 
questions of very little concern to a majority of 
people in most states. Consequently, it was diffi- 
cult for a senator to get as clear an idea of his 
constituency’s preferences or the bills’ impacts 
on them. 

The constituency variable for each state was 
obtained from the estimated vote for that 
state’s senators in each of the thirty-six regres- 
sions. This makes the constituency variables 
comparable to the measures of senators’ voting 
behavior and the President’s positions. The vot- 
ing model hypothesized for each senator in Ta- 
ble 1 was then estimated by regressing the sena- 
tor’s Guttman scale score on each of the thirty- 
six bills against his state’s constituency variable, 
the two Presidential variables, and the Guttman 
scale scores of the other senators, or variables 
based on individual senators, in the hypothe- 
sized model. Variables such as the Committee 
Chairman, Committee Conservative, etc., were 
measured by the Guttman scores of the appro- 
priate members of the committee reporting the 
bill. The results of these estimations will be dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


I. Estimates of the Individual Models 


The results of the estimations for the individ- 
ual senators were statistically significant and ac- 
counted for a high percentage of the variance 
in the voting of each senator, as measured by 
the R?. Table 2 shows the distribution of the R? 
values corrected for degrees of freedom for five 
different groups of senators. These distributions 
should substantiate the statement that the sim- 
ple models postulated previously explain a high 
percentage of the variance in senators’ roll call 


Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, “Con- 
stituency Influence in Congress,” American Political 
Science Review, LVII (March, 1963), 51~53. 
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Table 2. Distributions of the R®’s for Eastern, Southern, and Western 
Democrats and Eastern and Western Republicans 


0.00- 0.30- 0.40- 
0.29 0.39 0.49 
E. Dem. 2 1 2 
S. Dem. 0 1 3 
W. Dem. 4 3 7 
E. Rep. 0 2 2 
W. Rep. 1 0 1 
Total 7 7 15 
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0.50- 0.60 0.70- 0.80- N 
0.59 0.69 0.79 1.00 

9 8 0 1 23 

2 5 4 3 18 

2 6 1 0 23 

7 3 3 1 18 

7 6 0 4 19 

27 28 8 9 101 





voting behavior. Only two models were not sig- 
nificant at the 0,05 level, as measured by the 
appropriate F-test. These were Senators Tower 
(Rep., Texas) and Neuberger (Dem., Oregon). 

It is interesting to note the generally poorer 
performance of these models for the Western 
Democrats and better than average perfor- 
mance for the group of Southern Democrats. 
The factors hypothesized as contributing to the 
better fits for members of the latter group will 
be discussed subsequently. One explanation for 
the poorer fit of the Western Democrats’ mod- 
els is the hypothesis that these senators have a 
higher propensity to trade their votes for other 
considerations, such as support on a public 
power bill or reclamation project or future 
committee assignments. Several people men- 
tioned that on most bills it was easier to bar- 
gain with these senators than most other sena- 
tors. A former aide to Lyndon Johnson when 
he was the majority leader said, “Thank good- 
ness there was a group of senators like the 
Western Democrats. You could always count 
on getting a vote or two from them if you 
needed it.”21 These comments strongly suggest 


“Interview with Mr. William Gibbon, presently 
the Chairman of the Department of Political Science, 


that vote trades and special pleas from party 
leaders play a more important role in the vot- 
ing of Western Democrats than for other sena- 
tors. These considerations were excluded from 
the formal part of the model in Equation 1, 
and included in the error term, e. This reduces 
the explanatory power of the models and re- 
sults in lower R*’s, as observed. 

The first variable included in these models, 
and the one which was most consistently signifi- 
cant, was constituency. Table 3 presents the 
distributions of constituency coefficients for the 
different groups of senators. 

These distributions indicate that the constitu- 
ency variables have a large influence on the dis- 
tribution of senators’ scale scores. This is par- 
ticularly true for Republicans and Southern 
Democrats. Over half the constituency coeffi- 
cients for senators in these two groups ex- 
ceeded 0.80. Since the constituency variables 
were based on the Guttman scale scores and 
the dependent variables were the scale scores, 
these coefficients mean that a one point change 
in constituency position is associated with close 
to a one point change in the senator’s voting 


Texas A&M College, College Station, Texas, March 
15, 1968. 


Table 3. Distributions of Constituency Coefficients 


Number of Senators with Significant Coefficients in Each Range 


Number 
SOUP Insig.t 0.20- 
0.29 0.39 0.49 
E. Dem. (23) 12 (4 0 2 5 
S. Dem. (18) 3 (3% 1 0 0 
W. Dem. (23) 8 (2)3 0 0 4 
E. Rep. (18) 2 (2)? 0 0 1 
W. Rep. (19) 7 (3) 0 0 0 
Total (101) 32 (14) 1 2 10 


1 Insignificant at the 0.05 level for a two-tailed test. 


0.30- 0.40- 0.50- 0.60- 0.70- 0.80- 0.90- 1.00- 21.20 


0.59 0.69 0.79 0.89 0.99 1.19 
0 1 1 1 0 0 1 
0 2 2 0 2 3 5 
1 2 2 3 1 1 1 
1 2 2 3 2 2 3 
0 0 3 2 3 1 3 
2 7 10 9 8 7 13 


2 The numbers in parentheses are the number of senators with insignificant constituency coefficients, but 
significant coefficients for the other senator from his state. 
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Table 4. Distribution of Coefficients for Party Leaders and Whips 





Number of Senators with Significant Coefficients in Each Range 


1971 
Grou Number 
P Insig! | <-0.50 —0.25 
—0.49 
E. Dem. (23) 
Lead. 18 ] 
Whip 148 
5S. Dem, (18 
Lead. 17 1 
Whip 18 
W. Dem, (23) 
Lead. 17? 
Whip 204 
E. Rep. (18) 
Lead. 14 
Whip 17 
W. Rep. (19) 
Lead. 138 2 
Whip 1758 


0.00- | 0.00- 0.25- 0.50- 0.75- 21.00] Tot. 


—0.24| 0.24 0.49 0.74 0.99 >0 
1? 2 1 4 
4 I fa 1 8 

0 

0 

l Í 3 3 
2 z 

3 i 4 

1 I 
3 3 

0 


1 Coefficient not significant at the 0.05 level for a two-tailed test. 
? Senator Randolph (Dem., West Virginia) had significant coefficients for both Mansfield and Humphrey. 


8 Senator Humphrey excluded from total. 
4 Senator Mansfield excluded from total. 
5 Senator Dirksen excluded from total. 

® Senator Kuchel excluded from total. 


behavior. This suggests a very strong influence, 
and to the extent that this variable is accurately 
measuring constituency preferences, indicates 
that constituencies are an important influence 
on the voting behavior of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats. 

The distribution of constituency coefficients 
for the non-Southern Democrats is markedly 
different from the distributions for the previous 
groups. Even excluding those senators who had 
significant coefficients for the other senator 
from their state, over half the non-Southern 
Democrats had insignificant constituency coeffi- 
cients or coefficients less than 0.50. This indi- 
cates that constituencies were generally much 
less influential for these non-Southern Demo- 
crats. These senators also give considerably more 
weight to the positions of the party leaders and 
committee members than the Southerners and 
Republicans did. 

The most important institutional variables 
were the four variables measuring the party 
leaders—the majority and minority leaders and 
whips. Table 4 presents the distribution of the 
coefficients on these variables for the different 
groups developed previously. The varying 
amounts of the party floor leaders’ influence is 
very apparent in these results. Between one half 
and one third of the non-Southern Democrats 
had significant coefficients for either Senator 
Mansfield, the majority leader, or Senator 


Humphrey, the majority whip. Randolph 
(Dem., W.Va.) was the only senator having sig- 
nificant coefficients for both. A’ majority of 
these coefficients were larger than 0.50 and one 
was as high as 1.10. These results would indi- 
cate that the Democratic leadership was quite 
influential among the non-Southerners during 
this session. The extent of Mansfield’s effective 
influence can be seen by considering the set of 
senators who are not affected by Mansfield di- 
rectly but are influenced by Humphrey, who in 
turn is influenced by Mansfield. (The coefii- 
cient on Mansfield’s scale scores in Humphrey’s 
model was 0.33.) Thus, in all, seventeen of the 
forty-four non-Southern Democrats, excluding 
Mansfield and Humphrey, are directly respon- 
sive to the positions of these two leaders. For 
those non-Southern Democrats with significant 
coefficients for the party leadership, Humphrey 
seemed to be more influential among senators 
from Eastern states and Mansfield more so 
among Western senators, influence being as- 
sessed by the number of senators with signifi- 
cant coefficients. 

In direct contrast to Mansfield and Hum- 
phrey is the influence of Dirksen and Kuchel, 
their Republican counterparts. The Republican 
Party leaders had significant positive coefii- 
cients in the models of less than a fourth of the 
other Republicans. Only one of these coeffi- 
cients exceeded 0.50 compared to 53 percent of 
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the significant coefficients for the non-Southern 
Democrats. More importantly, the coefficient 
on Dirksen’s votes in Kuchel’s model was only 
0.22 with a standard error of 0.17. Thus, at 
most confidence levels, the hypothesis that 
Dirksen exerted no influence on Kuchel cannot 
be rejected. In turn, Kuchel has virtually no ap- 
parent consistent influence among other mem- 
bers of his party. These two circumstances con- 
stitute a real weakness in the Republican party 
senatorial organization. Again, compare this 
with the Democrats, where Mansfield’s coeffi- 
cient in Humphrey’s model was 0.33 with a 
standard error of 0.09 and Humphrey himself 
had significant coefficients in as many other 
models as Mansfield did. 

These results are also consistent with an ear- 
lier paper which tried to construct constituency 
models for five bills from the 81st and 83rd 
Congresses.?? These models fit much better for 
the non-incumbent party, the Republicans dur- 
ing the 8ist and the non-Southern Democrats 
in the 83rd. It was suggested in the paper that 
for the party in control of both the Presidency 
and the Senate the formal leaders’ influence is 
greater, and consequently the constituency in- 
fluence explains less of their behavior. James 
Sundquist suggested a similar interpretation.?$ 
He maintained that the 1961-1962 sessions of 
the Senate were not the most interesting ones to 
study because most Democratic senators were 
supporting President Kennedy’s positions and 
the votes of Mansfield and Humphrey were es- 
sentially the Administration’s positions. Al- 
though this is an oversimplified hypothesis and 
Mansfield’s and Humphrey’s votes were not 
identical, it indicates that Mr. Sundquist be- 
lieved that the Kennedy Administration was 
unusually influential, and worked through the 
Democratic leaders in the Senate. 

The results of the estimations for Republi- 
cans and non-Southern Democrats are consis- 
tent with these suggestions. However, there are 
personality and organizational differences 
which could lead to these results. 

There are significant differences in each par- 
ty’s organizational structure. In the Democratic 
party the floor leader is also chairman of the 
policy and conference committee, while the Re- 
publican party gives these functions to different 
people. The decentralization of leadership in 
the Republican party inhibits the development 
of a strong floor leader because he does not 
have effective control of the resources neces- 


z John Jackson, “Some Indirect Evidences of Con- 
stituency Pressures on the Senate,” Public Policy, 
XVI (1967), pp. 253-270. 

z Interview with Mr. James Sundquist, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C., March 13, 1968. 
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sary to make other senators dependent upon 
him. The division of leadership also makes it 
harder for Dirksen than for Mansfield to main- 
tain that he is speaking for the party. The selec- 
tion of the senators to fill these secondary roles 
will also possibly create or exacerbate existing 
conflicts within the party. There were some 
suggestions that the contest at the beginning of 
the 1962 session between Hickenlooper and 
Saltonstall to succeed Bridges as chairman of 
the policy committee increased the split be- 
tween the Midwest, more rural and conserva- 
tively oriented Republicans, and the Eastern, 
more urban ones. This kind of conflict is 
avoided in the Democratic party by making the 
floor leader chairman of the committee auto- 
matically. 

The antipathy of Southern Democrats to- 
wards the Senate leadership of their national 
party was apparent. Neither Mansfield nor 
Humphrey entered any of their equations with 
a statistically significant positive coefficient. 
Coincident with this lack of influence by the 
party leaders, the Southern Democrats exhib- 
ited very strong constituency coefficients, both 
in statistical significance and in magnitude. In 
an interview early in the study, Sam Merrick 
cited the Eastern Republicans and Southern 
Democrats as the groups most responsive to 
their constituencies.2* This seems to be born 
out by both the relative size of the constituency 
coefficients for these senators, and by the lack 
of statistical significance for most of the other 
variables hypothesized to affect voting behav- 
ior. 
There is also substantial support for the hy- 
pothesis that senators are influenced by posi- 
tions taken by the chairman or leading mem- 
bers of the reporting committee. Nearly a third 
of all senators had significant positive coeffi- 
cients for either the committee chairman 
(ranking minority member) or committee lib- 
eral (committee conservative) variables. These 
coefficients are shown in Table 5. Half of these 
coefficients are for a member of the committee 
other than the chairman or ranking minority 
member. These people were chosen for their 
ideological identifications and presumably have 
less political leverage in the traditional sense. 
Their influence is based largely on their posi- 
tions as experts. This lends support to the hy- 
pothesized expertise function for committee 
members in addition to the political pressure 
and lobbying influences usually ascribed to the 
committee chairman. It is also important to 


 Jnterview with Mr. Sam Merrick, Office of the 
Mayor, Boston, Massachusetts, November, 1967. Mr. 
Merrick had previously handled Congressional Retla- 
tions for the Labor Department. 
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Table 5. Coeficients for the Committee Variables 
Number of Senators with Significant Coefficients in Each Range 
Group Number — 
Insig.! 0.25- 0.00- | 0.00- 0.25- 0.50- 0.75-  >1.00 | Total 
—0.49 —0.24 | 0.24 0.49 0.74 1.00 >0 
E. Dem. 
Chairman 19 1 1? 1 1 
Liberal 15 3 2 2 1? 8 
S. Dem. 
Chairman 15 1 i i 2 
Liberal 17 1 l 
W. Dem. 
Chairman 16 1 2 3 1 6 
Liberal 21 2 2 
E. Rep. 
Ranking 
Rep. 16 2 2 
Cons, 17 1 1 
W. Rep. 
Ranking 
Rep. 15 1 33 4 
Cons, 13 1 2 13 2 6 


tenes 


Coefficients insignificant at the 0.05 Jevel for a two-tailed test. l i 
? Senator Douglas had significant coefficients for both the Committee Chairman and Committee Liberal 


variables, 


‘Senator Bennett had significant coefficients for both the Ranking Committee Republican and Committee 


Conservative variables. 


point out that in terms of the size of their coef- 
ficients, the committee liberal and committee 
conservative variables are more important than 
the committee chairman and ranking minority 
member variables. The committee liberal vari- 
able had larger coefficients in the Eastern Dem- 
ocrats’ models than the committee chairman 
variable did among the Western Democrats. 
The committee conservative variable also had 
larger coefficients than the ranking minority 
member variable among Western Republicans. 
Neither of these variables had much influence 
among Eastern Republicans. (The two coeffi- 
cients shown for Eastern Republicans for the 
ranking minority member were barely signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level.) If a senator’s objective 
was to establish a reputation for being a com- 
mitted ideologue, as several of these men were 
-——Goldwater, Tower, Douglas, McNamara, for 
example—-then coefficients of this magnitude 
would be expected for the member of the re- 
porting committee representing this ideology. 
There is also a significant difference in the 
geographic distribution of the committee chair- 
man’s and committee liberal’s influences. The 
number of significant positive coefficients for 
the committee chairman variable was virtually 
confined to Democrats from the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Southwestern states, while only one 
senator from these states (Church) had a coeffi- 
cient for the committee liberal variable which 


was Statistically significant when it was added 
to their models. The other Western Democrat 
with a significant coefficient for the committee 
liberal variable was Morse. Conversely, the 
committee chairman variable had a negative 
coefficient in two of the Eastern Democrats’ 
models and the committee liberal variable is 
Statistically significant in eight of the models, 
This is hardly surprising when it is noted that 
all but one of the committee chairmen were 
Southerners or Southwesterners during these 
two years. 

The final influence hypothesized to be consis- 
tently important in senators’ voting behavior is 
the position of the President. The two variables 
used to measure the President’s positions did 
not perform as well as anticipated. Table 6 
shows the distributions of the Presidential posi- 
tion variable. The dummy variable was signifi- 
cant in only four models, The presidential posi- 
tion variable entered eight non-Southern Dem- 
ocrats’ and three Republicans’ models. It had a 
positive coefficient in two of the Republican 
models, Prouty and Case (New Jersey), and in 
seven of the eight Democratic ones. However, 
only the Presidential dummy variable entered 
either of the Democratic floor leaders’ models 
with even marginal statistical significance. It 
was significant in Mansfield’s model and indi- 
cated that he took a more liberal position if the 
President did not take a position. Mr. Sund- 
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Table 6. Distribution of Coefficients for Presidential Position Variable 
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G Number 
TOUP Insig. < —0. 50- 

E. Dem. (23) 19 
S. Dem. (18) 14 
W. Dem. (13) 19 
E. Rep. (18) 16 
W. Rep. (19) 18 


Number of Senators Having Significant Coefficients in Each Range 


—0.25- 0.00- 0.09- 0.25- 
—0.49 —0. 24 0.24 0.49 
1 3 
2 1 1 
1 3 
1 1 
1 


.! Coefficient not significant at the 0.05 level for a two-tailed test. 


quist had argued that the positions taken by 
Mansfield and Humphrey were essentially the 
Administration’s positions.25 Although this is 
an oversimplification, it does suggest that the 
Presidential variable should be statistically sig- 
nificant in their models. These coefficients’ lack 
of significance casts doubt on the construction 
of the variables rather than on the hypotheses 
themselves. The Congressional Quarterly’s as- 
sessment of the President’s public statements to 
determine his being for, against, or neutral on 
each vote does not adequately measure the in- 
formation Mansfield or Humphrey would re- 
ceive about the President’s feelings towards 
each amendment and bill. Mansfield and Hum- 
phrey are probably responding to more subtle 
information on the President’s position which is 
not measured by the variables used here. The 
only solution is to try to find additional infor- 
mation which will permit the inclusion of these 
subtleties. 

The results for other senators suggest a small 
amount of Presidential influence exerted di- 
rectly on individual senators. However, the re- 
sults for the party leaders, along with Mr. 
Sundquist’s hypothesis, strongly suggest that 
there is a considerable amount of Presidential 
influence but that it is exerted through the for- 
mal party structure. This is still an hypothesis, 
unfortunately, and better data are required to 
test it. 

The influence of the regional and informal 
leaders was the hardest to include in the models 
because of the difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion with which to construct the hypotheses. 
Several were mentioned which were tested and 
can be evaluated. The most notable unsup- 
ported hypothesis here was the expected influ- 
ence of a senior Southern senator, notably Sen- 
ator Russell, among his Southern colleagues. 
Russell did not have a significant, positive coef- 
ficient in any of the Southern Democratic sena- 
tors models. There are several conceivable ex- 


= Interview with Mr, James Sundquist, op. cit. 


planations for these results. If all the Southern- 
ers voted as a very cohesive group on most 
bills, down to the last amendment, then these 
effects would be included in the constituency 
variable. If all eighteen senators voted the same 
way, the effect of a Russell would be contained 
in the coefficient of any variable in the constitu- 
ency model which is highly correlated with 
“Southness,” such as the regional dummy. This 
would overstate the importance of constituency 
and understate the role of personal leaders 
within the Senate. 

An alternative explanation is that the ob- 
served bloc voting is the effect of similar consti- 
tuencies, not adroit political leadership. In this 
case, the senators who are popularly mentioned 
as the leaders of one group are spokesmen 
rather than cue-givers or all-powerful solons, as 
they have been characterized. Thus Russell is a 
spokesman for the Southern senators, who ar- 
rive at the same positions because they are the 
products of and represent similar social envi- 
ronments. In this model, the publicized leaders 
are actually acting as the strategists or spokes- 
men for a group that already exists rather than 
the force which creates the group. On bills 
where the constituency interests change, either 
the bloc doesn’t exist or it consists of different 
members with possibly a different spokesman. 
As bills shift, so may the bloc’s membership as 
senators come and go depending upon their 
own factors. 

Finally, the concept of a monolithic South- 
ern bloc on all bills could be a myth. This ster- 
eotype could have been generated if one or two 
types of legislation on which the eighteen sena- 
tors were in general agreement, even though 
they significantly diverged on other issues, re- 
ceived a disproportionate amount of national 
attention. This could create the popular impres- 
sion of a solid bloc with the spokesman on the 
few convergent issues appearing to exert signifi- 
cant influence among this group of senators. 

Reality probably consists largely of the latter 
two explanations, although the possibility of the 
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first is not excluded. There is considerable evi- 
dence in the overall voting patterns of Southern 
senators to indicate that they are not a mono- 
lithic bloc. The individual mean-scale scores for 
all bills range from 0.40 for Strom Thurmond 
(Dem., South Carolina) to 2.88 for John 
Sparkman (Dem., Alabama). There is a fairly 
even distribution between these points with 
only a slight concentration between 1.0 and 
1,3. This analysis is consistent with V. O. Key’s 
conclusion that, “The preceding analysis indi- 
cates that on the race question, and on that 
question alone, does a genuine southern soli- 
darity exist. On other questions Southern Dem- 
ocrats split and southern solidarity becomes a 
matter of degree.”*6 This supports the third ex- 
planation that “the bloc” is cohesive on a few 
bills which may have received a disproportion- 
ate amount of publicity. In these cases, the sup- 
posed leader was functioning as a tactician 
rather than an influential leader, Southern sena- 
tors probably had very little trouble deciding 
how their constituencies felt about the Civil 
Rights Commission, and they needed little 
coercion from Russell or Eastland to vote 
against its extension. 

A partial test of the first explanation was 
conducted by deleting the constituency variable 
altogether and seeing how the coefficients for 
the hypothesized leaders would behave in other 
senator’s equations, This had the general effect 
of making the hypothesized leader’s coefficients 
more positive, but they were less significant 
than the constituency variable, and the R?’s 
were lowered considerably. There was evidence 
of multicollinearity between Russell and some 
of the constituency variables, however. When 
Russell’s votes were entered as an explanatory 
variable, in addition to the constituency vari- 
able, it had a very insignificant t-statistic and 
the constituency coefficient did not change ap- 
preciably, but its t-statistic would drop, al- 
though it was always statistically significant. Al- 
though there is evidence for the first explana- 
tion—-that constituency is acting as a proxy for 
other factors—it is weaker than the arguments 
supporting the second and third arguments. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that on many 
bills, Russell was probably a widely recognized 
and respected strategist and spokesman for a 
group which was held together primarily by 
convergent constituency interests on several 
very salient issues. 

There were several informal leader hy- 
potheses which were supported, however. A hy- 
pothesis suggested by Huitt’s description of 
Senator Proxmire’s decision to be an “outsider” 


*V, O. Key, Jr, Southern Politics (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1949), pp. 359-360. 
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in the Senate, “...he would be a senator like 
Wayne [Morse] and Paul [Douglas] ...”?7 is 
that Douglas might be an important explana- 
tory variable in Proxmire’s model. This was 
substantiated, the Douglas variable was quite 
statistically significant in Proxmire’s equation. 
The hypothesis suggested by Mr. Sundquist that 
Senator Kerr (Dem., Oklahoma) was influen- 
tial in how Senator McCarthy (Dem., Minne- 
sota) voted was tested and found to be statisti- 
cally significant, although the coefficient was 
not very large. 

One of the best confirmed hypotheses was 
that of the influence of a senior senator on his 
Junior partner if both are in the same party. In 
fourteen of these cases, the senior senator had a 
significant positive coefficient in the junior’s 
model, and in two others had a significant neg- 
ative coefficient. These coefficients are shown in 
Table 7. The Western Democrats were the only 
senators who consistently did not fit the hy- 
pothesis.?§ 


"Ralph K. Hvitt, “The Outsider in the Senate: 
An Alternative Role,” American Political Science 
Review, LV (September, 1961), 569. 

Z These senior-junior influences were examples of 
relationships where simultaneity was suspected. This 
possibility was tested in five different cases. The five 
cases were Magnuson and Jackson (Dem., Washing- 
ton), McNamara and Hart (Dem. Michigan), Hill 
and Sparkman (Dem., Alabama), Schoeppel and 
Carlson (Rep., Kansas) and Hruska and Curtis (Rep., 
Nebraska). The estimations of these models were 
made using a two-stage least squares procedure to 
test for the presence of simultaneity. In three cases, 
the coefficient for the effect of the junior senator on 
the senior senator went to zero, or very close and 
was not statistically significant, while the effect of 
the senior on the junior senator stayed very close to 
the same value, and was still statistically significant. 
Senators Magnuson and Jackson (Dem., Washington) 
provide an excellent example of this result. Equations 
(a) and (b) are the two stage least squares estimates 
of their models. 


(a) Magnuson = — 0.89 + 0.42 Washington 
(0.96) (0.26) 


-+ 0.67 Humphrey + 0.07 Jackson 
(0.27) (0.58) 


R? = 0,54 
(b) Jackson = 1.33 + 0.26 Mansfield 
(0.51) (0.13) 
+= 0,37 Magnuson 
(0.17) 
R? = 0.47 


(Standard Errors in parentheses) 

The significant point in this result is that when 
the appropriate two-stage procedure is used, the hy- 
pothesized influence of Jackson on Magnuson is both 
small and statistically insignificant. The reverse rela- 
tionship, that of Magnuson on Jackson, was fairl 
high and statistically significant. The conclusion is 
that this is not a simultaneous relationship and that 
both senators’ models can be estimated using an 
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Table 7. Distribution of Coefficients for Senior Senator Hypothesis! 
Number of Senators with Significant Coefficients 
G Number 
LOUR Insig.? <—0.50 —0.25 0.00- 0.00 0.25- 0.50- 0.75- >1.00 
—0.49 —0.24 0.24 0.49 0.74 0.99 

E. Dem. (7) 2 1 3 13 

W. Dem. (8) 6 1 1 

E, Rep. (7) 2 1 1 1 1 1 

W. Rep. (5) 15 1 3 


! Entries are the coefficient of the senior senator in the junior’s model. Totals refer only to possible senior- 
junior pairs in the same party, not all senators. 

* Coefficient not significantly different from zero at the 0.05 level for a two-tailed test. 

3 The effect of Humphrey on McCarthy which was also included in the discussion of party leaders’ effects. 

1 The effect of Mansfield on Metcalf which was also included in the discussion of party leaders’ effects. 

5 Insignificant pair is Curtis-Hruska. See further discussion in Footnote 27. 


The hypothesized relationship between the 
majority leader’s voting and the median senator 
position was not supported by the results of the 
two-stage least squares regression. The coeffi- 
cient for the median senator was always less 
than 0.10 with a standard error close to three 
times as large, even though several alternative 
model specifications were tested. 

This Jack of significance could be attribut- 
able to the selection of the median senator vari- 
able. The definition of the median senator cre- 
ated a cumbersome variable as the scale value 
exceeded by at least 50 percent of the scalable 
members. Due to the lumpiness of the scale dis- 
tributions on each bill, the estimate of the me- 
dian position may have substantially underesti- 
mated the actual median in some cases. On sev- 
eral bills, the measured median was exceeded 
by as many as 70 percent of the senators. The 
median senator variable would be seriously un- 


ordinary least squares technique, with Jackson omitted 
from Magnuson’s equation. 

A minor aberration was Curtis and Hruska (Rep., 
Nebraska). In the two-stage estimations only the 
influence of Curtis on Hruska was significant. These 
two men came into the Senate less than two months 
apart, Hruska on November 8, 1954, and Curtis on 
January 1, 1955, so technically Hruska is the senior 
senator. However, both were former members of the 
House, Curtis for 16 years and Hruska for only 2. 
Thus, prior to coming to the Senate, Curtis was 
clearly the senior person, Consequently, the formal 
definitions of senior and junior senator are hypothe- 
sized to have broken down in this case. 

The exception, of the five pairs, was Senators Hill 
and Sparkman of Alabama. Each of these two has 
been in the Senate a long time and is a clear anomaly 
among the other Southern senators as far as their 
voting records are concerned. For these reasons, I 
expected that there would be a considerable amount 
of discussion and interaction between these two and 
a breakdown of the formal senior-junior role. In spite 
of these factors, Hill, the senior, had a larger effect 
on Sparkman, the junior, than vice versa when both 
were estimated by a two-stage least squares method. 


derestimated in these cases. The result of these 
possible errors could be to make the relation- 
ship statistically insignificant. 

It is also quite conceivable that the majority 
leader tries to accommodate the majority opin- 
ion in the Senate only on a few key bills or on 
bills that potentially could severely disrupt the 
normal proceedings of the Senate. There was 
one clear example of where Mansfield was pos- 
sibly accommodating himself to the distribution 
of opinion in the Senate. This was on the four 
Civil Rights bills. Ali the models tested severely 
overestimated his votes on these bills. When a 
dummy for these four bills was included in 
Mansfield’s equation it had a significant nega- 
tive coefficient. Given the polarization of posi- 
tions and the strength of constituency feeling 
on these bills, it seems reasonable to assume 
that there was little way for the normal tech- 
niques to affect the outcomes. The only way pas- 
sage could be achieved was to determine what 
the Senate would accept, agree to that in ad- 
vance, and then prevent any amendments 
which would destroy this position. In this case 
the results support the simple median senator 
hypothesis. 

Another reason for the insignificance is that 
the hypothesis is over-simplified. There are 
many other mechanisms by which Mansfield 
could be accommodating the desires of the Sen- 
ate without actually voting for or against 
amendments solely because of their effect on 
the probability of the bill passing. Since the 
majority leader is in a position to control the 
scheduling of legislation and to some extent the 
debate, he can accommodate many individual 
wishes just by scheduling arrangements. Addi- 
tionally, his timing of the legislative agenda 
could be used to influence the outcome. The 
more rushed senators are while considering leg- 
islation, the more likely they are to turn to peo- 
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ple familiar with the legislation for advice and 
information. An alternative version to the 
above hypotheses, but still based in part upon 
the majority leader’s ability to set the legislative 
calendar, is that his voting behavior on the bill 
under consideration is partially determined by 
arrangements made for past and future bills. 
Many of these arrangements could be the log 
rolling or bargaining of positions on amend- 
ments on successive bills. The majority leader is 
in a better position to make use of these tools 
in arranging trades. He can schedule several 
bills in succession on which he knows he can 
alter several votes by this kind of bargaining. A 
high percentage of the information for this hy- 
pothesis would have to come from familiarity 
with how Mansfield behaved as majority leader. 


XV. Comparison with Other Models 


Another way of evaluating the results from 
the individual senators’ estimations is to com- 
pare the predicted scores on each bill with the 
actual scores and examine the distribution of 
the errors on a bill-by-bill basis. Most people 
and proponents of particular items of legisla- 
tion are more interested in voting behavior on 
individual bills rather than the voting decisions 
of individual senators. Thus, the evaluation of 
the bill-by-bill results may be more interesting. 
The distribution of these prediction errors will 
be evaluated by comparing them to the errors 
produced by two alternative methods of pre- 
dicting the scale scores observed on each bill. 

The statistic which will be used to compare 
the errors from each model is the sum of the 
squared errors from the individual models dis- 
cussed in Section II divided by the sum of the 
squared errors from the prediction method they 
are being compared with. This alternative 
method will be referred to as the simple or 
naive model. 


Let, 


V,;= The actual scale score of the ith senator 
on the jth bill, 

P: ¿= The predicted scale score of the ith sena- 
tor on the jth bill from the individual 
models discussed previously, and 

S; ¿= The predicted scale score of the ith sena- 
tor on the jth bill from the simple, naive 
model. 


The statistic used to make these comparisons 
then is 


N 
2; Oa mee ae 
(5) Ura 


IN 
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where N is the number of senators voting on bill 7. 
This statistic will be computed separately for each 
bill? 

This U statistic will always be zero or positive 
with no upper bound, U; >0. A value of zero indi- 
cates that there are no prediction errors. If U 
equals 1, the implication is that the prediction 
model is doing as well as, but no better than, the 
naive model.*® A U; less than 1 implies the pre- 
diction model is performing better than the naive 
model and a value greater than 1 means it is pre- 
dicting worse than the naive model. 

The first naive model is simply the mean score 
of all the senators voting on each bill. In this case, 
S;;=V; for all senators. It should be noted that 
(1— U,) for this naive model is comparable to the 
conventional R? value for a regression model.* 
Although the mean scale score is an absurdly naive 
model, it is being used because of the similarity it 
produces to one minus the R? statistic which is 
widely used to evaluate regression models.” The U 


™This procedure for testing a model’s predictions 
against those of a naive model is suggested by Henri 
Theil. Theil’s models are usually trying to predict 
changes in an economic time series and his naive model 
is that there will be no change. Consequently, his statis- 
tic, called the Theil U, is the positive square root of 


(where A, is the actual change and P, is the predicted 
change. The similarity between this and Equation (5) 
should be apparent). See Henri Theil, Applied Eco- 
nomic Forecasting (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 
1966), pp. 26-29. 

® These evaluations of better and worse are based 
on a mean squared error criteria. This implies a 
quadratic loss function which means that many small 
errors are preferable to one large error. See ibid. 

a This interpretation of the R? can be shown from 
the formula used to compute the R? from a regression 
model. 


2e: LF- P 
LS he ee ee 
5 (Y: — Y} pa (Y; — F}? 


where Y; is the observed value of Y and Y; is the pre- 
dicted value of Y; from the regression model. The 
similarity between this and one minus Equation 5 if 
FY; is substituted for all S;,; should be obvious. 

“The idea of using the R? value obtained by re- 
gressing the actual scores against the predicted scores, 
which is the simple correlation between the two vari- 
ables squared, was rejected for two reasons. In the 
first place, this comparison favors the procedure used 
to make the predictions. Regressing the actual scores 
on the predicted scores corrects for any systematic 
errors, such as overpredictions or underpredictions, 
before the comparison of the type in Equation 5 is 
made. In fact Theil suggests this precise procedure 
as one way to improve the forecasting ability of a 
model. Theil, op. cit., pp. 34-26. Thus the procedure 
used here will lead to higher values of U than the 
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Table 8. Distribution of U Statistics 
Number of Bills with U Statistics in Each Range 
Naive Model | 0.100- 0.200- 0.300- 0.400- 0.500- 0.600- 0.700- 0.800 
0.199 0.299 0.399 0.499 0.599 0.699 0.799 0.899 

Mean Score 16 15 4 1 
Constituency 

and Party 1 9 10 7 4 3 2 


statistics from comparisons with this model will 
be called U (MEAN). The second and more plaus- 
ible naive model is obtained by regressing the 
scale scores of each senator voting on a bill against 
his constituency variable for this bill and his party. 
This model is shown as Equation 6. 


(6) Eg = by -+ by State;,; -+ ba Party; -4 8. 


Party is measured as 1 for Republicans and 0 
for Democrats. The U statistic for comparisons 
with this model will be shown as U (BILL). 
The implication of this second naive model is 
that on each bill, all senators apply the same 
weights to their constituencies and to the posi- 
tions of their party leaders. Since these latter 
positions don’t vary from senator to senator on 
any particular bill, they are summarized by the 
party variable. Since these predictions are made 
separately for each bill, the formulation allows 
the influences of constituency and party leader- 
ship to vary from bill to bill, which was not 
possible in the individual models developed ear- 
lier. This should be contrasted to the individual 
models discussed in Section III which hypothe- 
sized that each senator had a different decision 


comparison of simple correlations or R? between 
predicted and actual scores. The second reason for 
using this procedure, is that it permits a direct com- 
parison between the errors of the postulated models 
and a naive model. A comparison between an R? or 
a simple correlation does not provide this because 
both are arithmetic transformations of the errors 
from the two models. 


model, but that the model and the coefficients 
in it for a given senator are the same for each 
bill, e.g. the influence of constituency is the 
same on all types of legislation. The distribu- 
tion of U statistics for both alternative models 
is shown in Table 8. 

The distribution of the U values indicates 
that the predictions based on the individual 
models are definitely superior in all cases to 
predictions based on the mean scale score and 
in a high percentage of the cases are superior to 
predictions based only on constituency and 
party. For the naive model based on the mean, 
nearly half the bills had U values less than 
0.20. Only one bill, Amendments to the Sugar 
Quota Act, had a U value greater than 0.40. 
The implication of these ratios is that the indi- 
vidual models are explaining the scale scores at 
least twice as well as the mean on all but one 
bill, and five times as well on sixteen of the 
thirty-six bills. 

When the errors of the individual models are 
compared to the errors from the naive model of 
constituency and party, twenty had U values 
less than 0.50. Thus on 55 percent of the bills, 
the individual models had less than half the 
mean squared error of the constituency and 
party model. Models which postulate different 
decision models for each senator but constrain 
each model to be the same for all bills perform 
better than models which permit the influence 
of different factors to vary with each bill but 


Table 9. Bills with U (Bill) Values Greater Than 0.60 


Bill 


Civil Rights Commission (1961-13) 
Sugar Act (1962-10) 

Agriculture Act of 1961 (1961-8) 
Poll Taxes (1962-2) 

Literacy Tests (1962-4) 

Omnibus Public Works (1961-18) 
Maritime Subsidy (1962-18) 

D.C. Voting Rights (1961-17) 
National Wilderness (1961-14) 


U(Bill)! Rank} U(Mean)? Rank? 
0.95 36 0.15 5 
0.89 35 0.61 36 
0.76 34 0.36 33 
0.74 33 0.24 26 
0.71 32 0.21 20 
0.71 31 0.34 32 
0.64 30 0.38 34 
0.64 29 0.24 27 
0.60 28 0.39 39 


1 U values and ranks for comparing individual models with the bill models based on constituency and party. 
2 U values and ranks for comparing individual models with the mean scale score on each bill. 
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constrain each senator to the same set of 
weights for these factors. 

The bills with U (BILL) values greater than 
0.60 are shown in Table 9. There appeared to 
be two types of bills where the individual mod- 
els did not do significantly better than the sim- 
ple constituency and party model. Of the nine 
bills with U (BILL) values greater than 0.60, 
four were civil rights bills, four were pork bar- 
rel or local interest issues, (sugar amendments, 
public works, maritime subsidy, and the 
national wilderness), and the other was the 
amendments to the Agriculture Act of 1961 
(trying to limit farm cooperative mergers). 

The four civil rights bills had very large and 
significant coefficients for the constituency vari- 
able and negligible coefficients for the party 
variable in the party and constituency model. 
Both the individual and the constituency and 
party models explained a high percentage of 
the variance in the voting behavior on these 
bills. This would suggest that if there is strong 
and pervasive pressure exerted by one of the 
variables, e.g., constituencies, then constraining 
the coefficients of the variables in the individual 
models to be the same values for all bills re- 
duces the explanatory ability of these models. 
However, it is not reduced to the level which 
resulted for assuming the same coefficients for 
all senators, as was done in the constituency 
and party model. 

The remaining set of bills, where the differ- 
ence in the explanatory power of the two mod- 
els was small, are bills where neither model 
predicted the voting well. These five remaining 
bills all had high values for the U( MEAN) sta- 
tistic. Since this is analogous to a ranking by an 
explained variance (R?) criteria, these 
U(MEAN) values indicate that the individual 
models do not account for as much of the vari- 
ance in voting behavior on these bills as on the 
other bills. 

There are interesting similarities among these 
five bills which suggest additional hypotheses 
about legislative voting behavior. These five 
bills had the highest U(MEAN) values and 
were the only bills with values over 0.30. The 
bills with U( MEAN) values above 0.30 evoke 
strong images of local interest, pork barrel leg- 
islation and the accompanying vote trading and 
log rolling. The increased importance of these 
factors decreases the explanatory power of both 
the individual models and the constituency and 
party models, since neither explicitly included 
these influences. 

One possible explanation for why vote-trad- 
ing activities are more prevalent on these bills 
is that they are being used as side payments to 
gain support for other legislation. The five bills 
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are of limited interest to most voters in a ma- 
jority of the states, even though they may be 
extremely important to groups in some states. 
Thus senators trying to pass or defeat civil 
rights, Medicare, or school assistance legisla- 
tion may agree to support or oppose these spe- 
cial interest bills in exchange for support for 
their bills. There are fragmentary bits of evi- 
dence for this hypothesis. Evans and Novak re- 
counted an instance where Lyndon Johnson, as 
majority leader, got a Rocky Mountain Demo- 
crat to support a civil rights bill in return for 
Johnson’s support for a public works project in 
the Democrat’s state.: This behavior requires 
that the senators interested in civil rights, Medi- 
care, and school assistance are relatively indif- 
ferent about public works, exemptions for farm 
cooperatives, and maritime subsidies and vice- 
versa for the senators desiring public works, ex- 
emptions and subsidies. 

This explanation is consistent with both the 
results of the individual models in Table 2 and 
the bill models in Table 9. The Western Demo- 
cratic senators, as a group, had the poorest fits 
for the individual models, and the bills they are 
hypothesized to be most interested in had the 
poorest fits in the bill analysis. Thus Northern 
senators concerned with civil rights, Appalach- 
ian senators sponsoring the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and farm state senators interested in 
support prices may have traded their votes on 
the wilderness preservation bill or the West 
Coast maritime subsidy to gain one or two 
votes on their particular legislation. 


V. Conclusion 


The hypothesis was made that senators de- 
velop standard routines for obtaining informa- 
tion and deciding how to vote on a majority of 
bills. It was further hypothesized that the im- 
portant influences in this process are the sena- 
tor’s constituency, his party leaders, knowledge- 
able committee members, the President, and in- 
formal leaders. These hypotheses were stated as 
simple mathematical models and the coeffi- 
cients are estimated using regression analysis. 
The results of these estimations were discussed 
in Sections II and IV. 

The most obvious conclusion is that these 
simple models explain a high percentage of the 
variance in the Guttman scales used to measure 
the senators’ voting behavior. This was true 
when the results were examined on the basis of 
individual senators’ voting behavior in Table 2 
and when they were compared with two alter- 


Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, Lyndon B. 
Johnson: The Exercise of Power (New York: The 
New American Library, 1966), Signet Edition, pp. 
141-142, 150. 
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native models explaining the voting behavior 
on individual bills in Table 8. A more impor- 
tant question than goodness of fit, however, is 
how well the results support the hypotheses 
stated in Section I versus other plausible mod- 
els, The statistical significance of the individual 
senators’ modeis strongly supports the hypothe- 
sis that senators develop standard routines for 
deciding how to vote on roll call votes. It does 
not appear that they are influenced by one per- 
son or one set of influences on one bill and an 
entirely different person or set on the next. 
With only one clear exception, this routine is 
largely invariant with the type of legislation. 
The models generally work as well for foreign 
aid and trade legislation as for civil rights and 
farm subsidies. It is also apparent that senators 
develop quite different individual models. 
These differences are with respect to what influ- 
ences are important and the weight accorded 
these influences. However, these results do not 
effectively discriminate between a traditional 
“political pressure” hypothesis, a coalition the- 
ory, the simple information requirements 
model which was given more emphasis in Sec- 
tion I, or a combination of the three. 

The political pressure model would argue 
that a senator follows the preferences of his 
party leaders in return for their support and 
cooperation on future committee assignments, 
pet legislation, or access to the inner “club.” 
The estimated coefficients for the individual 
models would measure each senator’s respon- 
siveness to these pressures and the amount of 
influence held by the various leaders. The hy- 
potheses based on a coalition theory would in- 
dicate that groups of senators with similar in- 
terests agree to vote as a bloc on most legisla- 
tion. Each senator in a coalition agrees to trade 
his future votes for the support of the other 
members on legislation which is important to 
him. The senator may feel that most of the po- 
sitions adopted by the coalition are ones he 
would take on his own, so that he is only trad- 
ing his vote on a few bills to increase the prob- 
ability of passage of legislation he is interested 
in. An important variable in each coalition 
member’s model would be the voting behavior 
of the coalition member whose legislation is be- 
ing considered, or the recognized leader of the 
coalition if it is more formally organized. This 
process could easily describe the group of lib- 
eral Democrats mentioned by several staff peo- 
ple and represented by the committee liberal 
variable in the models. 

Both the pressure and coalition hypotheses 
outlined here help satisfy the information re- 
quirements hypothesis outlined in Section I. 
Reliance on the leaders or other coalition mem- 
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bers provides a senator with a readily available 
source of cues on how to vote on each roll call 
in addition to the inducements of personal ad- 
vancement or the passage of his legislation. 
This leaves the senator free to work on his own 
legislation, committee work, or speaking en- 
gagements. 


Appendix A. Legislative Scales for 
87th Session of Congress 





Bill and Roll Calls i z 
1961 C.R! M.M.R. 


1. S 1—Area Redevelopment Act 
R.C. 5, 9, 10, 6, 7, 3? 


2. HR 4806—Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion 

R.C. 15, 16, 14, 17 


3. HR 4510—Emergency Feed 

Grains Act 

HR 5188—Third Supplemental 
Appropriations 

HR 7444—Appropriations for 
Department of Agriculture 
and Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 

S 1643—Agriculture Act of 1961 
-~Amendment to eliminate 
extension of feed grains pro- 


0.962 0.653 


0.978 0.673 


gram 
R.C. 99, 4, 20, 78 


4. AR 3935-—Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1961—These 
dealt with extension of the 
minimum wage 

R.C. 30, 29, 26, 31 


5. S 1021—School Assistance Act 
of 1961 
R.C. 54, 51, 53, 47 


6. S 1922——Housing Act of 1961 
HR 7445—Appropriate Funds 
for housing research 
R.C. 68, 65, 62, 71, 74, 59, 58, 
73, 75, 115 


7. S 1154—Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act 
R.C, 93, 90, 91, 92, 89, 88, 96 


8, S 1643—Agriculture Act of 1961 
—Amendments to limit 
mergers of cooperatives and 
make them subject to anti- 
trust laws 

R.C. 101, 103, 102, 100, 98 


0.928 0.665 


0.987 0.593 


0.978 0.695 


0.967 0.621 


0.977 0.680 


0.963 0.590 


1 Coefficient of Reproducibility 
2 Coefficient of Minimal Marginal pee 
§ Roll Call vote number 
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Appendix A. (Continued) Appendix A. (Continued) 
Bill and Roll Calls Bill and Roll Calls 
196] C.R? M.M.R2 1962 CR! M.M.R? 

9, HR 7035—Appropriations for 3, S 2768—Authorize the President 

HEW (Specifically NUH) to purchase U.N. Bonds 

R.C. 119, 121, 120, 118 0.982 0.649 R.C. 25, 26, 28, 24, 23 0.976 0.770 

10, Amendments to various bills to 4. $ 2750—Void literacy tests for 

extend aid to schools in people with greater than a 

areas “impacted” by federal sixth grade education 

installations R.C. 3, 37, 34, 35 0.965 0.665 


R.C. 186, 185, 150, 123, 122 0.944 0.646 ; 
5. $ 3225—Food and Agriculture 


11. S 1983—Foreign Assistance Act oo ry ede ia a 
of 1961 hee OTs TE TT Tey s “Hy “thy 
R.C. 148, 149, 137, 134, 146, 144, 143, 146 0.972 0.671 
3 
a B a 0.952 0.663 6. S 2965—Standby Public Works 
' i Act of 1962 
12. S 1991—Manpower Develop- R.C. 52, 54, 60, 174, 59, 208 0.990 0.765 
ment and Training Act : T 
R.C. 152, 153, 154, 155 0.985 0.598 7.8 ee ar Assistance Act 
13. HR 7371—Amendments to Roes Day ae 0.983 0.640 
SAE usiice Junda y Ap: 8. S 2996—Foreign Assistance Act 
propriations extending the of 1962 
Civil Rights Commission = = 
R.C. 161, 162, 160, 165 1.000 0.691 HR 13175—Foreign Assis 


tance Appropriation of 1962 
These are amendments relating 


14, S 174—Establish a National specifically to Communist 


Wilderness Preservation Nations 
peas Neva OiP Rag R.C. 213, 61, 212, 64, 63 0.960 0.685 
15. S$ 2180—Establish a U.S. Arms 9, HR 10802-—Interior Department 
Control and Disarmament Appropriations 
Agency R.C. 66, 69, 68, 72 0.970 0.633 
R.C. 177, 178, 179 0.990 0.657 
10. HR 12154—Sugar Act Amend- 
16. HR 2010—Amend and extend ments of 1962 
the Mexican Farm Labor R.C. 78, 86, 85, 79 0.952 0.785 
Program 
R.C. 183, 201, 202, 181, 182, 11. HR 10606—Public Welfare 
184 0.971 0.626 Amendments of 1962 
These were amendments trying 
17, HR 8444—Establish voting ma- to establish Medicare 
chinery to permit D.C. resi- R.C. 91, 92, 93 0.993 0.677 


dents to participate in Presi- 


dential elections 12. HR 10904—Appropriations for 


R.C. 195, 196, 197, 198 0.973 0.681 a a 0.964 0.607 
18. Various Public Works Projects 13. HR = 11040—Communications 
R.C. 56, 69, 97, 22, 169, 159,12 0.967 0.801 Satellite Act of 1962 
R.C. 142, 135, 116, 139 0.993 0.750 
1962 ge keane 
1. S 1241—-College Facilities and pines E S E ees ne 
Scholarship Aid R.C. 164, 161, 166, 151, 163, 
R.C. 8, 7, 10, 9 0.951 0.687 155 0.941 0.721 
2,5 J Res 29-~-Constitutional 15. HR 11970—Trade Expansion 
Amendment to abolish poll Act of 1962 
taxes R.C. 178, 182, 181, 185, 180, 


R.C, 21, 20, 22 0.993 0.667 188 0.985 0.713 
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Appendix A. (Continued) 


Bill and Roll Calls 
1961 CRI MMR? 


16. HR 7927-—-Amendments to a 


17. 


18. 


Var. 


No. 
1 
2. 


postal rate and federal pay 
raise bill to limit delivery of 
Communist political propa- 
ganda through the mail 
R.C. 197, 198, 203 1.000 0.723 


HR 13175—Foreign Assistance 
Appropriations Act of 1962 
R.C. 213, 217, 211, 210, 219 0.971 0.653 


S 2800—Extension of maritime 
ship construction subsidy, 
amendments to eliminate the 
West Coast preferential rate 
of 6% 

HR 12580—Appropriations for 
the West Coast preferential 
subsidy 

R.C. 190, 221 0.954 0.682 


Appendix B. Variables Used in Estimating 
Constituency Model 


Description 


. Border states: Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 


ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Midwest states: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, South Dakota. 


. Southern states: Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana. 


. Southwestern states: Oklahoma, Texas, New 


Mexico, Arizona, Nevada. 


. Mountain and Far West states: Montana, Idaho, 
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Appendix B. (Continued) 


Var. ae 

No. Description 
Utah, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Wyoming. 

6. Percent living in metropolitan areas, Metropolitan 
is defined as cities over 100,000 population and 
their suburbs. 

7. Percent of the population over 25 who have com- 
pleted 12 years or more of schooling, but have not 
finished college. 

8. Percent of the population over 25 who have com- 
pleted college. 

9. Percent of the employed male labor force em- 
ployed as farmers and farm managers. 

10. Percent of the employed male labor force em- 
ployed as managers, officials, and proprietors, ex- 
cluding farm. 

11. Percent of the employed male labor force em- 
ployed as clerical, sales, or service (except private 
household) workers. 

12. Percent of the employed male labor force em- 
ployed as craftsmen, foremen, operatives, and 
laborers (except farm and mine). 

13. Percent of the families and unrelated individuals 
with incomes between $10,000 and $15,000. 

14. Percent of the families and unrelated individuals 
with incomes over $15,000. 

15. Percent of the over 25 population who are 55 or 
older. 

16. Farm Bureau membership per 1000 people over 25. 

17. Farm Union membership per 100 people over 25. 

18. Unemployment as a percent of the civilian labor 
force. 


Notes: The variables for the Southern states are 
only for the white population with the exception of 
Variable 6, which includes the total population. 

Variables 1-5 are expressed as dummies. 

Sources: Variables 6-15 and 18 are from the 1960 
Census of Population. 

Variables 16 and 17 are from Hadwiger and Talbot, 
Pressures and Protests (San Francisco: Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1965), pp. 266-267. 
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Introduction 


The purpose of this study is to explore the 
relationships of General Assembly voting pat- 
terns with national attribute data? through cor- 
relational techniques. 

In this connection, national attribute data 
have already been shown to have considerable 
predictive relevance for United Nations dele- 
gate attitudes and measures relating to “eco- 
nomic development” have been of particular 
importance. In one study, completed in 
1961-62 (sample = 61), it was found that the 
average per capita GNP of the members of 
caucusing groups could be used to predict, in a 
number of instances, the kinds of attitudes held 
by delegate members in such groups toward the 
major organs of the United Nations.” In gen- 
eral, the higher the average per capita GNP of 
the groups, the more “negative” the attitudes 
tended to be, For example, higher ratios of del- 
egates from the developed groups tended to be 
dissatisfied with the role and performance of 
the General Assembly than in the underdevel- 
oped groups. In 1965-66 (sample = 68) it 
was found that when a large number of vari- 
ables (48) were factor analyzed and then used 
as predictors of delegate attitudes, a dimension 
called “Economic Development” was the best 
predictor, in the sense that it generated numer- 
ous significant associations with questionnaire 
items and stood in contrast with other national 
attribute predictors such as “Authoritarianism” 
and “U.S. Relations.”* Again, high develop- 
ment, generally speaking, predicted negative at- 
titudes. For example, there was a .59 correla- 


1I would like to thank Gail Glassmeyer, Norm Otto, 
and Ed Schwerin for their work as coders on the 
project; Bruce Alper, Carol Jones, and Pauline Kar- 
trude as programmers; the FAU Research Committee 
for its support out of NSF monies; and R. J. Rum- 
mel for kindly reading and commenting upon portions 
of this manuscript. 

?The phrase “national attribute data” is used to 
refer to qualities of national units as determined by 
some kind of measurement, such as “Large Percent- 
age of Labor Force Employed in Agriculture.” In 
this usage I view all measures in this study, other 
than voting measures, as “national attribute’ measures. 

®Jack E. Vincent, The Caucusing Groups of the 
United Nations: An Examination of Their Altitudes 
Toward the Organization (Stillwater: Oklahoma State 
University Press, 1965). 

Jack E. Vincent, “National Attributes as Pre- 
dictors of Delegate Attitudes at the United Nations,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (1968), 916- 
931, 


tion between the delegates’ home country 
scores on the “Development” dimension and 
the delegates’ tendency to see the General As- 
sembly as decreasing in importance in the fu- 
ture. Also, when these attitude scores were cor- 
related with certain voting scores, a large num- 
ber of significant associations became evident, 
with Western Community voting scores predict- 
ing “negative” attitudes, and Brazzaville Afri- 
can, Afro-Asian, and Communist Bloc voting 
scores predicting “positive” attitudes. Finally, 
it has been shown that “Economic Develop- 
ment” is a good predictor of caucusing group 
organization and activities as well as delegate 
attitudes toward such organization and activi- 
ties (1967-1968 data, n = 124).° In general, 
the higher the “Economic Development” of a 
caucusing group’s members, the less “suprana- 
tional” the organization, activities, and atti- 
tudes. 

At a more general level, Rudolph J. Rummel 
has developed propositions about the relation- 
ship of attribute data to national behavior, un- 
der the title of Social Field Theory. The axioms 
of this theory may be summarized as follows: 
(1) “international relations is a field consisting 
of all the attributes and interactions of nations 
and their complex interrelationships”; (2) “the 
international field can be analytically divided 
into attribute, A, and behavior, B, spaces in 
which attributes and interactions are projected, 
respectively, as vectors”; (3) “the attribute and 
behavioral spaces are generated by a finite set 
of linear independent dimensions”; (4) “nations 
are located as vectors in attribute space and 
coupled into dyads in behavior space”; (5) “the 
distance vectors in A-space that connect na- 
tions are social forces determining the location 
of dyads in B-space”; (6) “the direction and ve- 
locity of movement over time of a dyad in B- 
space is along the resolution vector of the 
forces, d”; and (7) “B-space is a sub-space of 
A-space,””7 

ë Jack E. Vincent, “The Convergence of Voting and 
Attitude Patterns at the United Nations,” Journal of 
Politics, 31 (1969), 952-983. 

è Jack E. Vincent, “An Analysis of Caucusing Group 
Activity at the United Nations,” Journal of Peace 
Research, 2 (1970), 133-150. 

™For a full treatment, see the various Dimension- 
ality of Nations Research Reports, in particular, 
R. J. Rummel, “The DON Project, A Five-Year Re- 


search Program,” Research Report No. 9, Dimen- 
sionality of Nations Project, University of Hawaii, 
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Applications of the model have, typically, in- 
volved the factor analysis of attribute measures 
and then, separately, behavior measures. Pre- 
dicted relationships between the resulting di- 
mensions are then tested by correlation tech- 
niques. In this connection, two models or equa- 
tions have been developed. The first, Model I, 
is expressed as 


Ê 
Wisj,k oa 2 adii, t 
t==1 


where w;.,;,, is the behavior of nation i to nation j 
on the Ath dimension of behavior space, d is the 
distance vector between i and j on the /th dimen- 
sion of the p-dimensional space of nation attri- 
butes, and a; is the corresponding parameter.’ 
This equation may be understood as saying 
that if we select any particular behavioral di- 
mension, we may explain the behavior on it by 
summing the weighted attribute dimensions ex- 
pressed in terms of distance vectors. Distance 
vectors, in this connection, are calculated using 
the factor score differences on a particular at- 


1967; R. J. Rummel, “Field Theory and Indicators 
of International Behavior,” Research Report No. 29, 
Dimensionality of Nations Project, University of 
Hawaii, 1969; David M. McCormick, “A Field Theory 
of Dynamic International Processes,” Research Re- 
port No. 30, Dimensionality of Nations Project, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, 1969; R. J. Rummel, “Field and 
Attribute Theories of National Behavior: Some Mathe- 
matical Interrelationships,” Research Report No. 31, 
Dimensionality of Nations Project, University of Ha- 
waii, 1969; Tong-Whan Park, “Asian Conflict in Sys- 
tematic Perspective: Application of Field Theory 
(1955 and 1963),” Research Report No. 35, Dimen- 
sionality of Nations Project, University of Hawaii, 
1969; R. J. Rummel, “Social Time and International 
Relations,” Research Report No. 40, Dimensionality 
of Nations Project, University of Hawaii, 1970; R. J. 
Rummel, “U.S. Foreign Relations: Conflict, Cooper- 
ation and Attribute Distances,” Research Report No. 
4], Dimensionality of Nations Project, University of 
Hawaii, 1970; Richard Van Atta and R. J. Rummel, 
“Testing Field Theory on the 1963 Behavior Space 
of Nations,” Research Report No. 43, Dimensionality 
of Nations Project, University of Hawaii, 1970; R. J. 
Rummel, “Field Theory and the 1963 Behavior Space 
of Nations,” Research Report No. 44, Dimensionality 
of Nations Project, University of Hawaii, 1970; Tong- 
Whan Park, “Measuring Dynamic Patterns of De- 
velopment: The Case of Asia, 1949-1968,” Research 
Report No. 45, Dimensionality of Nations Project, 
University of Hawaii, 1970; R. J. Rummel, “Indica- 
tors of Cross National and International Patterns,” 
American Political Science Review, 63 (1969), 127- 
147; R. J. Rummel, “International Pattern and Na- 
tion Profile Delineation,” in Davis B. Bobrow and Judah 
L. Schwartz, (eds.), Computers and the Policy-Making 
Community (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1968), 154-202; and R. J. Rummel. “Some Attributes 
and Behavioral Patterns of Nations,” Journal of Peace 
Research, 2 (1967), 196-206. l 

8 Rummel, “Field and Attribute Theories 


of Na- 
tional Behavior . . .” op. cit, p. 6. i 
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tribute dimension. To put the whole matter in 
other terms, the differences between nations in 
respect to their attributes determine their be- 
havioral relationships to one another. 

The second equation, Model II, is expressed 
as’ 


p 


Wijk = ` anli-j, b 
lex] 


The primary difference between the two 
equations is that parameter weights are allowed 
to vary for each actor i, in respect to the dis- 
tance vectors, in attempting to account for the 
dyadic behavior. Thus, a fundamental factor 
dimension, such as “Economic Development,” 
may be. weighted one way for Albania but a 
different way for Afghanistan in attempting to 
account for some behavior such as their ex- 
ports. 

Rummel has compared and contrasted these 
two fundamental equations of Social Field The- 
ory with that of Attribute Theory, the latter ex- 
pressed by the equation 


p 
Wi, = 2. Brit, 


==] 


where wa is the total behavior of nation i on the 
kth behavioral dimension, sx is the /th attribute 
dimension of the p-dimensional space of nation 
attributes, and 6; the corresponding parameters.” 

Rummel has demonstrated that the parameters 
a, of Model I of Social Field Theory and 6; of 
Attribute Theory are mathematically interre- 
lated," that is, a,=(),/n. In other words, the 
weights given to the attribute dimensions in attri- 
bute theory can be used to predict the weights of 
the distance vectors of Social Field Theory, Model 
I. Thus, if 10 states are treated in Attribute The- 
ory, and the weight given to the “Economic De- 
velopment” dimension is 7, in predicting some 
behavior dimension, the weight for the “Economic 
Development” distance vector would be .7 in 
Social Field Theory, Model I, with the same data. 

Rummel further demonstrates that there is 
no similar simple mathematical relationship be- 
tween the weights of Model II and Attribute 
Theory. 

Unfortunately, the relationship described by 
Rummel only holds where the total behavior 
referred to, in connection with Attribute The- 
ory, represents a summation of individual 
dyadic behaviors to arrive at the total behavior. 
That is, if the behavior dimension in question 


°Ibid., p. 16, 


© Ibid, p. 7. 
“ Fbid., p. 22. 
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concerns total exports, then the total export fig- 
ure for a particular nation would be generated 
by summing together its exports to all other na- 
tions considered. 

It should be apparent from subsequent dis- 
cussion, that the theoretical implications devel- 
oped from this paper relate better to Attribute 
Theory than to Social Field Theory, in the 
sense that dyadic relationships are not the focus 
of attention. Because United Nations voting is 
not dyadic in form, but nevertheless, in my 
opinion, is behavior, this work, although closely 
related to Rummel’s, falls outside of the realm 
of Social Field Theory. That is, in discussing 
behavior, Rummel argues, “Interaction... is 
defined as a behavioral act: any action of one 
nation toward a specific other nation. This ac- 
tion then couples the two nations together. 
Thus, the exports of Peru to Bolivia is an ac- 
tion coupling the two nations. Two nations so 
coupled by the actions of one are called a dyad 
and the action involved is dyadic behavior.” 

It should be evident that a country like the 
United States does not generate a dyadic rela- 
tionship when it votes in the General Assembly 
as it does when it sends exports to other coun- 
tries, such as Japan or Indonesia.** This raises a 
question as to whether some important behav- 
ior in the international system is not dyadic in 
form and therefore not susceptible to treatment 
within the framework of Social Field Theory. 
However, if one ignores the constraint that to- 
tal behavior in Attribute Theory should repre- 
sent a summation of discrete dyadic acts, then, 
clearly, the present work can be viewed as a 
test of Attribute Theory. Because behavior, in 
this latter sense, is not a summation of discrete 
dyadic acts, it is no longer possible to deduce 
the Model I parameters from any findings be- 
cause the behavior, that is, United Nations vot- 
ing, is not assumed to have a dyadic form. 
Nevertheless, at the most general level, that is, 
in respect to the notion that attributes and be- 
havior are linked, this project can be viewed as 
complementary to Social Field Theory. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact that 
“Economic Development,” as measured by en- 
ergy consumption divided by population, has 
had considerable predictive importance in tests 
of both Models J and II. As will be seen 


2 Rummel, “Field Theory and Indicators of Inter- 
national Behavior,” op. cit, p. 10. 

18 When Rummel treats UN voting as behavior, 
he takes the Euclidean distance between the nations 
on the factor dimensions generated from an analysis 
of roll call votes (Ibid., p. 26C). Although this may 
allow treatment of UN voting data for certain pur- 
poses, nevertheless, as pointed out above, voting does 
not appear to be dyadic in form in the same sense 
that exports, threats, efc., are. 
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shortly, “Developed,” defined later, does 
emerge as an important predictor of voting be- 
havior, 

Rummel concludes Research Report No. 29 
by stating, “From this study nothing at all defi- 
nite or reliable can be said yet about the link- 
age between nation behavior and attributes. 
The paper does represent a scientific direction, 
however, which looks promising and I hope 
others will be encouraged by this analysis to 
contribute to it.” 

To repeat, although I do not view the analy- 
sis here as directly testing either Model I or 
Model II, I do share Rummel’s enthusiasm for 
relating empirically derived indices to measures 
of behavior and also for developing predictive 
models of the international system. 

In the attitudinal studies a possible explana- 
tion of the major findings took the following 
form: 


States differ in their economic development. 
States with higher economic development gen- 
erally have higher capabilities to supply human 
needs, regardless of international organization 
affiliation, than states with lower economic de- 
velopment. International organizations may be 
considered devices which augment, in a limited 
way, the capabilities of states. Because the capa- 
bilities of developed states are already high, the 
contributions of international organizations to 
their capabilities are generally less significant, as 
a fraction of total capabilities, than in the case 
of states with lower development. Because states- 
men may value an augmentation of capabilities 
to the extent that it is a “significant increment,” 
representatives from underdeveloped states may 
generally value international organizations more 
than those from developed states. This may be 
particularly true if representatives from under- 
developed states are in a position to have a con- 
siderable voice in the organization (i.e., have a 
majority where majority rule is used). Thus, at- 
titudinal differences might be expected among 
statesmen toward the United Nations related to 
their home states’ economic development. One 
might expect, for example, that representatives 
from economically underdeveloped states would 
be more satisfied, see things in more dynamic 
terms, and be more inclined to bolster the or- 
ganization than representatives from developed 
states.” 


Is it possible to extend this interpretation to 
UN voting patterns? That is, is it possible to 
evaluate known voting patterns in the same 
negative-positive cast adopted in the studies 
concerning attitudes? (A solution to this prob- 
lem will be taken up later.) And, if so, what 
does this suggest? 


i Rummel, “Field Theory and Indicators of Inter- 
national Behavior,” op. cif, p. 39 
3 Vincent, “National Attributes...” op. cit, p. 930, 
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In connection with this question, Alker and 
Russett have shown that voting in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations tends to fall 
into patterns which repeat over time.’¢ There is 
a tendency for certain kinds of voting align- 
ments, such as “East-West” and “North-South,” 
to appear session after session. The primary 
tool in uncovering these patterns and others 
has been factor analysis,2?7 which has also pro- 
vided the method for scaling states in respect to 
the fundamental patterns. To make the analy- 
sis, roll calls were coded by assigning rank num- 
bers, with “no” given the lowest rank, “abstain” 


In particular, see Hayward R. Alker, Jr., and 
Bruce M. Russett, World Politics in the General As- 
sembly (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1965); 
Bruce M. Russett, “Discovering Voting Groups in the 
United Nations,” American Political Science Review, 
60 (1966), 327~339; and Hayward R. Alker, Jr., 
“Dimensions of Conflict in the General Assembly,” 
American Political Science Review, 58 (1964), 642- 
658. : 

1 The uses and meaning of factor analysis will be 
made clear in subsequent discussion. In addition, see 
Harry H. Harman, Modern Factor Analysis (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960); Henry F. Kaiser, 
“The Varimax Criterion for Analytic Rotation in 
Factor Analysis,’ Psychometrika, 23 (1958), 187- 
200; Henry F. Kaiser, “Computer Program for Vari- 
max Rotation in Factor Analysis,’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurements, 19 (1959), 413-420; 
Dean J. Clyde, Elliott M. Cramer, Richard J. Sharin, 
Multivariate Statistical Programs (Coral Gables, Flor- 
ida: University of Miami, 1966), 15-19; Bruce M. 
Russett, International Regions and the International 
System: A Study in Political Ecology (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1967); Rudolph J. Rummel, “Dimensions 
of Conflict Behavior Within and Between Nations,” 
General Systems, Yearbook for the Advancement of 
General Systems Theory (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1963); Arthur S. Banks and Phillip M. Gregg, “Group- 
ing Political Systems: Q—Factor Analysis of A Cross- 
Polity Survey,” The American Behavioral Scientist, 
9 (1965), 3-6; Phillip M. Gregg and Arthur S. Banks, 
“Dimensions of Political Systems: Factor Analysis 
of A Cross Polity Survey,” American Political Science 
Review, 59 (1965), 602-614; Raymond Tanter, “Di- 
mensions of Conflict Behavior Within and Between 
Nations, 1958-60,” Journal of Conflict Resolution, 
10 (1966), 41-64; R. J. Rummel, “Dimensions of 
Conflict Behavior Within Nations 1946-59,” Journal 
of Conflict Resolution, 10 (1966), 65-73; Jack E. 
Vincent, Factor Analysis in International Relations: 
Interpretation, Problem Areas and An Application 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, forthcom- 
ing); R. J. Rummel, Applied Factor Analysis (Evans- 
ton: Northwestern University Press, 1970); Jack E. 
Vincent, “Factor Analysis as a Research Tool in In- 
ternational Relations: Some Problem Areas, Some 
Suggestions and An Application,” Proceedings of the 
65th Annual Meeting of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association (New York: 1969); Raymond B. 
Cattell, “The Measuring and Strategic Use of Factor 
Analysis,” in Raymond B. Cattell (ed.) Handbook 
of Multivariate Experimental Psychology (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co., 1966), 174-243; and Raymond 
B. Cattell, “The Basis of Recognition and Interpreta- 
tion of Factors,” Educational and Psychological Mea- 
surement, 22 (1962), 667-697. 
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a higher rank, and “yes” the highest rank, with 
average rank values assigned in cases of ties. 
The data were then standarized and a correla- 
tion matrix was generated by correlating each 
roll call with every other roll call. The result- 
ing correlation matrix was factor analyzed and 
the loadings of the votes on the resulting factor 
dimensions were ascertained, both in the un- 
rotated and rotated cases. Factor scores were 
generated on the dimensions by application of 
the formula F = ZA (A’A)7.18 Each state, 
then, was given a factor score on the various 
factor dimensions and each set of factor scores 
possessed an explicit relationship to the original 
variables. 

Considering the scale value of states on the 
“East-West” dimension, for example, generated 
from an analysis of 1961 roll call votes, Albania 
and Bulgaria, each with scale values of 1.52, 
tended to vote “East,” while the United States 
and Luxembourg, with scale values of —1.36 
and —1.44 respectively, tended to vote 
“West.”19 The relationship of the factor scores 
to the original variables is given by a roll call’s 
loading. Thus, if any particular set of factor 
scores is correlated with the original variable 
scores, the resulting correlations will be equal to 
the loadings of the variables on that dimension. 

By ascertaining which variables load “heavi- 
est”—that is, correlate best with a particular set 
of factor scores—the factor dimension can be 
“named.” Thus, on the first unrotated dimen- 
sion (of the analysis of concern in this study), 
labeled the “East-West” dimension, states with 


= Alker and Russett, op. cit, p. 38. Where F is an 
N x m matrix of factor scores, Z is an N x n matrix 
of scores on the original variables in standard score 
form, A is an n x m matrix of factor coefficients 
(loadings) and N = subjects, n = variables and m = 
factors. 

In the case of Alker and Russett’s factor scores, 
because they chose to set loadings less than + .25 to 
0, there is some discrepancy between such correla- 
tions and the loadings. Such procedures generally 
create stronger correlations of the heaviest loading 
variables with the factor scores than the loadings 
themselves would indicate. Also, such “factor scores” 
are correlated, which is not consistent with the “‘or- 
thogonal” rotation. As will be seen, this problem is 
handled by re-factor analyzing Alker and Russett’s 
factor scores (along with Russett’s voting group 
scores) and computing new scores. 

For a discussion of factor scores, see John L. Horn 
and Wilbur C. Miller, “Evidence on Problems in 
Estimating Common Factor Scores,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurements, 26 (1966), 617-622; 
John L. Horn, “An Empirical Comparison of Methods 
for Estimating Factor Scores,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurements, 25 (1965), 313-322; Gene 
V. Glass and Thomas O. Maguire, “Abuses of Factor 
Scores.” American Educational Research Journal, 3 
(1966), 297-304; and Jack E. Vincent, “Factor 
Analysis as a Research Tool...” op. cit. 

2 Alker and Russett, op. cit, pp. 299-307. 
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high factor scores tend to vote for resolutions 
where the loading is positive and against resolu- 
tions where the loading is negative, while low 
scoring states (“Western” voting) tend to ex- 
hibit the opposite pattern. The following are 
representative loadings: Censure South Africa 
(.63), General and Complete Disarmament 
(.88), Denuclearize Africa (.70). 

In the case of the “North-South” dimension, 
states with high factor scores tend to vote 
“South” and the following are representative 
loadings: Stop 50 megaton bomb (.64), Re- 
grets tests, need treaty (.86), Aid underdevel- 
oped states with 1% of GNP (.74). The inter- 
pretation is, of course, as before. 

Alker and Russett generated the labels “East- 
West,” “North-South” in terms of the kinds of 
states having high or low scores on the dimen- 
sions. For example, the Afro-Asian, Arab, and 
Soviet states tend to be “East,” while the Latin 
American, Scandinavian, Western European 
and Old Commonwealth states tend to be 
“West.” On the other hand, Western European 
and Old Commonwealth and the Soviet states 
tend to be “North,” while the Latin American, 
Brazzaville, Afro-Asian, and Arab states tend 
to be “South.” 

In respect to the rotated dimensions, a simi- 
lar interpretation applies. For example, on the 
“Self-Determination” dimension, with high- 
scoring states voting for self-determination, the 
following are representative loadings: Censure 
South Africa (.77), Sanction South Africa 
(.88), No Petroleum to South Africa (.84), 
Oman self-determination (.67), and so forth. 

Russett has also shown how the application 
of the Q-factor technique may be employed to 
identify voting groups such as “Western Com- 
munity,” “Brazzaville Africans,” “Afro-Asian,” 
etc.” 

The Q analysis treats the countries as vari- 
ables and the roll call votes as observations. 
When a matrix has been constructed where this 
is the case, the factor analysis of the matrix 
identifies countries with similar voting patterns, 
in the sense that the countries, as variables, 
load on the dimensions cutting through the 
data.?! In this way Russett was able to identify 
six basic voting groups—‘“Western Commu- 
nity,” “Brazzaville Africans,’ “Afro-Asians,” 
“Communist Bloc,” “Conservative Arabs,” and 


2 Russett, “Discovering Voting Groups...” op. cit, 
pp. 331-334, 

* Unlike factor scores computed by the formula 
F = ZA (A‘A)™, given above, the subjects’ scores, as 
loadings, tend to be correlated across factors. For this 
reason, as will be seen, Russett’s Q analysis loadings 
are factor analyzed, along with Alker and Russett’s 
factor scores, and the subjects re-scored using the 
formula given above. 
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“Iberia.” Russett was able to generate these ti- 
tles for the voting groups by ascertaining which 
countries load most heavily on these dimen- 
sions. For example, on Factor I, named “West- 
ern Community,” Russett found Denmark to 
load .90, Norway .89, Sweden .89, Finland .88, 
Austria .87, etc. Latin American countries, such 
as Chile, Brazil and Peru, load moderately on 
the factor, while African countries such as 
Chad, Nigeria, and Ivory Coast, load hardly at 
all and Communist countries load negatively. On 
the other hand, on Factor [V—-“Communist 
Bloc”——Communist countries load heavily, while 
certain African countries load moderately, and 
a number of Western European countries load 
negatively, Conceptually, then, the Q analysis 
may be interpreted in the same terms as the R 
analysis once it is realized that the only change 
in the analysis is a transposition of variables 
and subjects. 

Thus far, as implied above, only a limited ef- 
fort has been made to determine what kinds of 
predictors relate well to such patterns.?* That 
is, if we scale states in respect to other variables 
{such as national attribute data), will such 
scales have significant predictive power in re- 
spect to the voting indices? 

National attribute data are selected for cor- 
relational purposes, primarily because of their 
accessibility and relevance to the theoretical 
implications treated above. It is realized that 
other kinds of data, such as those relating to 
the personality characteristics of the delegates 
or the governmental elite which send them di- 
rectives, may also have possible predictive rele- 
vance. Such information, of course, is ex- 
tremely hard to come by. In short, like the attt- 
tude studies, the present project has a pilot 
character.’ 


Data Sources 


The sources of voting data have been sug- 
gested above. “Voting pattern” data are taken 


2 Alker treats eight group membership variables, 
nine economic variables, six political variables, and 
three sociological variables in his “Dimensions of Con- 
flict... ,” op. cit, pp. 653-654. Alker and Russett 
treat six economic variables, four political variables, 
five regional variables, and four social variables in 
their World Politics in the General Assembly, op. cit., 
pp. 224-252. These variables, for the most part, 
showed varying degrees of association with the voting 
pattern data only, and no “overall importance anal- 
ysis,” of the type presented here, has been attempted. 
This observation is in no way intended to disparage 
such earlier efforts, but is made to set this analysis 
off from earlier ones. 

“It should be apparent by examination of the pri- 
mary resources that the time the states were scaled on 
the various variables considered in this study, treated 
as independent variables, is very close to the time the 
states were scaled on the voting data. 
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from Alker and Russett’s World Politics in the 
General Assembly (1961 analysis) while “vot- 
ing group” data are taken from Russett’s “Dis- 
covering Voting Groups in the United 
Nations.”’4 

The national attribute data were selected so 
that they cut across numerous economic, social, 
political, and geographic features of the states. 
Two sources can be considered primary: the 
Cross Polity Survey and the World Handbook 
of Political and Social Indicators,*5 well-known 
and carefully compiled resources. Variables 
were selected, for the most part, in terms of 
completeness—that is, as many states as possi- 
ble should have values on the variables se- 
lected.2° Appendix A gives the list of the vari- 
ables selected and their sources. 


Data Transformation 


Because many of the variables selected are 
basically ordinal in character and others may 
have badly skewed distributions, it was decided 
to assign rank numbers to the original scores, 
in terms of available information. Thus, all 
those in the ascertainable universe of states 
were assigned rank numbers on each of the 
variables selected. For example, 128 states can 
be scaled on the variable of “Dollar Exports to 
the United States.” The rank numbers, then, 
range from 1 to 128 on this variable. In cases 
of ties, states showing the same value were as- 
signed average ranks. Data were then standard- 
ized and states with missing values were as- 
signed 0’s, or mean values. Finally, the data 
were re-ranked for those states included in the 
study (the range was 99 for voting pattern 
study and 103 for voting group study). 


Basic Analytic Techniques 


Three analytic techniques were used in the 
evaluation of the data, simple correlation, fac- 
tor analysis and canonical correlation. 

First, all variables were related to one an- 
other through the calculation of Spearman’s 
Rho. Second, national attribute and voting data 
were separately factor analyzed. Third, the re- 
sulting factor scores were related to one an- 
other through the technique of canonical corre- 
lation. 


Simple Correlation. Concerning the first stage 
of analysis, relating to Spearman’s Rho, this 
statistic was chosen because, unlike the Pearson 


*4 Alker and Russett, op. cit; Russett, op. cit. 

% Arthur S. Banks and Robert B. Textor, A Cross 
Polity Survey (Cambridge: M.LT. Press, 1963); Bruce 
M. Russett, ef al, World Handbook of Political and 
Social Indicators (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1964). 

2 Approximately 10 percent of the data was missing. 
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r coefficient, it does not assume interval num- 
bers or normal distributions and, as pointed out 
above, many of the variables selected in this 
study are basically ordinal in character and 
some have badly skewed distributions.?’ Be- 
cause of the large N employed in this study, a 
“significant” correlation may be produced if it 
reaches +:.20. This magnitude of correlation, 
from a descriptive point of view, is quite weak 
(only .20? = .04 of the variance of the rank 
numbers explained) so it was decided to dis- 
tinguish between “significant” and “important” 
correlations. Important correlations will be de- 
fined as those which, when squared, indicate 
at least 25% of the variance of the rank num- 
bers is accounted for. Thus, important correla- 
tions will be considered those that reach or 
exceed +.50, and will be the focal point of the 
first stage analysis. 

The advantage of the first stage analysis is its 
microscopic clearness in showing what is re- 
lated to what. Through its use it is possible to 
generate statements such as, “The higher a state 
is on the Per Capita GNP variable, the more 
likely it is the state will vote Western.” The dis- 
advantage of these procedures lies in the fact 
that many predictors are virtually identical in 
terms of the variance that they explain, such as 
“Newspaper Circulation” and “Per Capita 
Gross National Product,” and, further, there is 
an extremely large number of correlations to 
deal with. 


Factor Analysis. Factor analysis,?* employed in 
the second stage of analysis, has had at least 
two different historic uses. The first use might 
be titled a “Search for Causes” and is exem- 
plified by the work of Cattell, who argues, “the 
present writer’s theoretical position, in contrast 
to that of many factor analysts . . . has always 
been that a factor ... is a cause.”?® Basically, 
this schoo] views factor analysis as a device 
which reveals that which explains observed 
common variance. A factor, then, is viewed as 
a cause of the variance which is shared between 
variables under consideration. 

If a researcher is interested in causes, his re- 
search will require repeated factor analyses 
with numerous samples. In such cases, although 
the loadings of the tests may suggest the names 
to be given to the factors, the factors them- 
selves are assumed to have independent exis- 
tence beyond the tests. Certain psychologists, 
for example, have developed such factors as 


"See Andrew R. Baggaley, Intermediate Correla- 
tional Methods (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1964), pp. 21-23. 

3 See footnote 17. 

” Cattell, “The Basis of Recognition .. .” op. cit, 
p. 684, 
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“visual acuity,’ “mechanical aptitude,” 
“fluency,” as “standing behind” psychological 
test performance. 

Related to the “Search for Causes” approach 
is one of the first, and perhaps most important, 
decisions facing a factor analyst. This concerns 
the principal diagonal of the correlation matrix. 
Generally speaking, the research option is 
viewed as two-fold, either to place estimates of 
communalities in the diagonal or to place uni- 
ties. If estimates of communalities are entered, 
and are less than 1, only a fraction of the vari- 
ance of each test will be accounted for by the 
factor analysis regardless of how many factors 
are computed. The variance of the tests, in this 
case, is viewed as being divided into common 
variance and specific variance,®° and the factor 
matrix will only account for the common vari- 
ance. The distinction between common vari- 
ance and specific variance can be understood 
from definition of common variance, for a par- 
ticular test, as the variance the test shares with 
other tests. The remaining non-shared variance, 
then, is specific. 

There are various methods to estimate com- 
munalities, one estimate being the multiple cor- 
relation squared of the test in question with all 
other tests in the battery. An important consid- 
eration, when using the entry of estimates of 
communalities, concerns the fact that, concep- 
tually, the total number of factors exceeds the 
total number of tests, except in the case when 
all estimates of communalities are equal to 1, 
which would hardly ever be the case. Thus, in 
all other cases, some of the variance of each 
test, with a communality less than 1, is relevant 
to the common factors and the rest of it rele- 
vant to a specific factor. Theoretically, then, if 
a factor analysis is performed on 25 tests, each 
with a communality less than 1, there are 25 
specific factors and a lesser number of common 
factors. 

An important consequence of this approach 
is that factor scores can never be directly calcu- 
lated, only estimated. Godfrey Thompson has 
pointed out: 

As soon, however, as any fractions, minimum 
or not, are placed in the diagonal cells, we have 
thereby decided to use, in describing our tests, 
more orthogonal axes than there are tests; for 
each test has then a specific factor, and there are 
in addition the common factors. This means in 


™ Sometimes the concepts of “unique,” “specific,” 
and “error” variance are developed. In such a case 
the variance left over, that is, not explained by the 
factors, is viewed as unique and subdivided into spe- 
cific and error factors. The above discussion, then, 
ignores the problem of error factors and treats all of 
the unique variance as specific for the purposes of 
simplification. See Cattell, “The Meaning and Strategic 
Use...” op, cit, pp. 177, 200-211. 
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terms of our spatial model that none of the axes, 
neither the common factors nor the specific fac- 
tors, are in the test space at all (except at the 
origin where they all cross). It is only about the 
test space, of dimensions equal to the number of 
tests, that we have any information from our 
battery. These axes are away in outer darkness 
and we cannot know them, but only their pro- 
jections or shadows on the test space. Psycholo- 
gists invariably confine their attention, after mak- 
ing an analysis using communalities, to the “com- 
mon factor space,” of a comparatively small num- 
ber of dimensions, without, I think, being usually 
aware that this space is not in the test space at 
all... . The effect of all this is that the factors 
arrived at by an analysis which has begun by 
placing fractions in the diagonal cells can never 
be measured in any man, but only vaguely es- 
timated, and with maximum vagueness if mini- 
mum communalities are used.” 


According to Cattell, those concerned with 
causes behind test performance should use esti- 
mates of communalities in the principal diago- 
nal.** The purpose is to examine and compare 


“ Godfrey H. Thomson, The Factorial Analysis of 
Human Ability (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1951), pp. 
336-337, 

= Cattell argues, “The components model [putting 
unities in the principal diagonal] must be rejected for 
general scientific investigation, because it would be 
most unlikely that n variables would contain within 
themselves all the causes for accounting for their own 
variances. To do this, they would have to lie in a 
completely self-explanatory subuniverse, self-sufficient 
as a system entirely isolated from the rest of the 
universe.” Cattell, “The Meaning and Strategic 
Use ...” op. cit., p. 177. 

In the search for factors (viewed as causes) where 
oblique rotation is used, Cattell maintains that it is 
necessary to evaluate at least the following matrices: 
reference vector structure, reference vector pattern, 
factor pattern, factor structure, factor estimation 
weights, and reference vector estimation weights. 
Cattell, “The Basis of Recognition . . .” op. cit, pp. 
673-676. Cattell criticized most factor analysts, who 
search for causes, for usually dealing with only one 
of these matrices. 


Probably four-fifths of all published factor anal- 
yses talk about factor loading patterns when strictly 
their tables present only refcrence vector correla- 
tions. But, in any case, there are at least six alter- 
native possibilities of expressing the profile of 
variables upon a dimension, and it is time that they 
become clearly recognized. For they could have 
different degrees of usefulness for identifying, i.c., 
matching, discovered factors, and they certainly 
have different meanings for purposes of interpreting 
the influence revealed by a factor. Ibid., pp. 671~ 
672. 


Further, Cattell does not view any of the oblique 
solutions (oblimax, etc.) as final if the investigator’s 
quest is for simple structure. “All present analytical 
solutions fail because they are not working with a 
criterion rightly demanded by the model.” Cattell, 
“The Meaning and Strategic Use ...” op. cit, p. 186. 
The search for simple structure, as developed by 
Cattell, is an extremely complicated matter and may 
prove to be very time consuming. In Cattell’s words: 
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the common factors which generate the inter- 
correlations in tests. Such common factors, 
even if considerably smaller than the number 
of tests, have the property that they can repro- 
duce the intercorrelation matrix with a small 
margin of error. They cannot predict the origi- 
nal test scores as accurately, however, because 
the specific variance in each test is not ac- 
counted for by the factors. The linkage be- 
tween putting estimates of communalities in the 
principal diagonal and the “search for causes” 
can be understood if it is realized that factors 
can account for non-shared variance (as well as 
shared variance), if unities are placed in the 
principal diagonal. In such a case, if the factors 
are viewed as causes, variables, in a sense, 
would be (partially) “causing” themselves. In 
short, in using unities, the factor analysis does 
not deal with that which is common. It would 
seem desirable to restrict the concept of 
“cause” to refer to “that which explains that 
which is common.” 

The second approach-——and the one em- 
ployed in this study—is to use factor analysis 
to transform a set of variables which are inter- 
correlated into a set of variables which are un- 
correlated. Because the later variables, called 
factor scores, are usually far fewer in number 
than the original variables, this second use of 
factor analysis may be referred to as “Data Re- 
duction.” (The advantages of using uncorre- 
lated factor scores in place of the correlated 
original variable scores for subsequent correla- 
tional analysis will be taken up later.) 





Formerly, a large factor analysis might take a 
month’s calculation for two clerks, and the rotation 
to simple structure four or five months. Nowadays 
the former time can be reduced to minutes, and the 
latter to perhaps a month, but not, as some imagine, 
to a moment. And it remains true that three-fourths 
of published factor analyses are demonstratably 
nowhere near simple structures (editors having no 
standards or resources to check this) and constitute 
no contribution (except confusion) to the field that 
they are intended to clarify. What these casual and 
unworkmanlike studies have actually done in the 
last decade is to create an atmosphere of pointless- 
ness and disillusionment by cumulating the junk 
heap in which factors can rarely be matched from 
any one research to another. Ibid., p. 186. 


To me, Cattell’s case appears reasonable and the 
burden is on those to use such procedures if they view 
factor analysis as a search for causes. If we accept 
Cattell’s arguments, the following kinds of practices 
prevalent in certain factor analytic studies are rela- 
tively meaningless: (1) “seeing” similarly in an 
orthogonal and oblique solution and then concluding 
that the factors are basically uncorrelated, (2) “see- 
ing” similarly in the factors that emerge across several 
studies and concluding the same fundamental causes 
are operative, and (3) rotating to one of the oblique 
solutions and then concluding that the result is simple 
structure. Fortunately, those that follow the data re- 
duction school of factor analysis escape the procedural 
burdens, imposed by Cattell, for the reasons developed 
above. 
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Normally, when data reduction is the objec- 
tive, unities are placed in the principal diago- 
nal, In this case the factor matrix can account 
for, if all factors are computed, the complete 
variance of each test. That is, the number of 
factors will not exceed the number of tests and 
all of the test variance can be accounted for by 
such factors because they will be equal to or 
less than the number of tests. Generally speak- 
ing, a factor analyst using unities in the princi- 
pal diagonal will not calculate all of the princi- 
pal components and therefore some of the test 
variance will be unaccounted for. If he did cal- 
culate all of the principal components, how- 
ever, as stated above, every bit of the variance 
in the tests could be accounted for by the fac- 
tors. Placing unities in the principal diagonal, 
then, is particularly compatible with the de- 
scriptive and/or data reduction objective, in 
contrast with the search for causes, in that the 
original data can be described completely by 
computing all of the principal components, or 
almost completely, by computing somewhat 
fewer principal components and does not deal 
solely with variance that is common, which is 
the case when estimates of communalities are 
placed in the principal diagonal. 

The principal advantage of “unity approach” 
is that factor scores can be calculated exactly 
and there is no need for factor score estima- 
tion. Also, original scores can be predicted with 
a small degree of error, although, if fewer com- 
ponents than tests are extracted and the poten- 
tial number of components is equal to the num- 
ber of tests, the intercorrelation matrix cannot 
be reproduced as exactly as in the case of the 
common factor analysis. 

To recap, if the object of the factor analysis 
is primarily descriptive and/or data reduction, 
the most appropriate entries in the principal di- 
agonal are unities. That is, to use estimates of 
communalities (less than 1) would leave some 
of the information out of the analysis, although 
it would be possible, of course, to view the re- 
sults as “descriptive of that which is common,” 
remembering, however, the effects on factor 
scores. On the other hand, if the principal ob- 
jective is to identify causes, standing behind 
similarities in test performance, the most ap- 
propriate entries are estimates of communali- 
ties, unless the term “cause” is used to refer to 
“that which, in part, is unique.” 

When factor analysis is used to describe data 
parsimoniously, it matters little what names are 
given to factors as long as the loadings are 
given. In the descriptive case, factors may be 
viewed as nothing more than sets of scores that 
have certain properties. That is, if properly 
computed, they are standardized, they are un- 
correlated, and they predict the variables in the 
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study to the extent the variables load on the 
factors. Any naming of these sets of scores, 
then, is simply a device to simplify presenta- 
tion. Thus, when I call a factor “Authoritarian- 
ism,” I simply mean that the scores of this par- 
ticular dimension are defined primarily in terms 
of certain variables. In the present study, then, 
I choose to call as “Authoritarian,” states 
which tend to have ineffective constitutional 
limitations, noncompetitive electoral systems, 
non-representative regimes, ineffective legisla- 
tures, and so forth. I do not mean to imply that 
“Authoritarianism” causes ineffective legisla- 
tures, noncompetitive electoral systems, etc. 
Factors, then, in descriptive usage, are the fac- 
tor scores. They have certain predictive power 
relative to the original variables, and, they may 
have predictive power to other variables, but 
the latter is an additional empirical question. 

I bave included this somewhat tedious dis- 
cussion of factor analysis to make it completely 
clear what I am about and, particularly, to “an- 
swer” those who may feel that every applica- 
tion of factor analysis is, somehow, a search for 
causes and therefore may insist on a compari- 
son of “factors” generated in one study with 
another. If the above arguments have been ac- 
cepted, it should be clear that factor analysis is 
used here simply to reorganize the data for sub- 
sequent analytical purposes. 


Canonical Correlation. Canonical correlation,’ 
also employed in the second stage of analysis, 
assigns weights to two sets of variables so that 
scores generated from the two sets are maxi- 
mally correlated. The canonical variate scores, 
themselves, (for one set), can be computed by 
the formula C = SW, where C is an N by 1 
vector of canonical variate scores, S is an N 
by n matrix of subject’s standard scores on 
the original variables and W is an n by 1 vector 
of canonical weights, where N = subjects and 
n = variables.*4 


See: Harold Hotelling, “Relations Between Two 
Sets of Variates,” Biometrika, 28 (1936), 321-377; 
Harold Hotelling, “The Most Predictable Criterion,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 26 (1935), 139- 
142; T. W. Anderson, An Introduction to Multivariate 
Statistical Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1958), Chapter 12; M. S. Bartlett, “The Statistical 
Significance of Canonical Correlations,” Biometrika, 
32 (1941), 29-38; Paul Horst, Generalized Canonical 
Correlations and Their Application to Experimental 
Data (Seattle: University of Washington, 1961, mimeo- 
graphed); Paul Horst, “Relations Among m Sets of 
Measures,” Psychometrika, 26 (1961), 129-149; M. G. 
Kendall, A Course in Multivariate Analysis (London: 
Charles Griffin and Co., 1957), Chapter 5; G. Thom- 
son, “The Maximum Correlation of Two Weighted 
Batteries,’ The British Journal of Psychology: Sta- 
tistical Section, vol. 1, Part 1 (1947), 27-34; and 
Clyde, Cramer and Sharin, op. cit, pp. 4-8. 

"When this formula is applied to uncorrelated 
scores the weights become Pearson r correlations of 
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This formula is given here to make clear the 
meaning of canonical variate scores. The actual 
calculation of the weights, of course, is the so- 
lution to the basic canonical problem, which is 
to maximally correlate two such sets of scores, 
one generated from one set of variables and the 
other generated from the other set of variables, 
When weights are calculated where this is the 
case, the canonical variate scores predict the 
original variables to the extent of their load- 
ings, if the original variables are mutually or- 
thogonal in each set. Thus, like factor scores, 
a great deal of information can be summarized 
by properly computed canonical variate scores. 

Following the above suggested procedures in 
this project, it will be possible to combine the 
predictor variables (national attribute factor 
scores) into one set of canonical variate scores 
and likewise for the voting scores. After the 
canonical analysis, then, we will have two sets 
of canonical variate scores whose relationship 
will be given by a simple correlation (the can- 
onical correlation) and whose relationship to 
the original variables (two different sets of fac- 
tor scores) will also be given by simple correla- 
tions (i.e., the canonical weights). It should be 
clear that the variables with the heaviest 
weights will be those variables which have con- 
tributed most in defining the canonical variate 
scores, i.e., are the most important in the over- 
all relationship between the two sets of vari- 
ables. Also, because the canonical technique 
begins with a simple correlation matrix, it 
should be possible to evaluate it in attempting 
to answer some of our research questions. 


The Analysis: First Stage 


The first stage analysis is based on the appli- 
cation of the Spearman Rho formula to the two 
sets of data.*6 


the variables with the canonical variate scores, a point 
discussed above. 

S When the variables that are entered into a canoni- 
cal correlation are not mutually orthogonal, that is, 
are correlated, the problems of interpreting weights 
are similar to the problems encountered in interpreting 
weights when using multiple regression analysis. For 
example, if there are two very good but correlated 
predictors, the one with the best relationship will re- 
ceive the heaviest weight and the one with the second 
best relationship will receive hardly any weight, or, 
perhaps, an even opposite sign weighting. Weights in 
the correlated case, then, are no longer correlations 
of the variables with the canonical variate scores and, 
therefore, interpretation becomes difficult. It should 
be apparent that one of the primary uses of factor 
analysis can be to set up data in a form convenient 
for analysis and interpretation in a canonical correla- 
tion. 

* Another possible mode of analysis is to relate 
independent factor dimensions to the dependent voting 
variables, one at a time. Such procedures would 
generate statements such as, “The higher a state scores 
on the Development factor, the more likely it will vote 
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The following table shows the relationship of These results may be interpreted by thinking 
the predictors to the voting pattern data, with in terms of the implications of high scores, in- 
“important” associations underlined. dicated by variable title, and noting whether 


Table I 


SPEARHAN RHO CORRELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE SCORES 


ROWS 
WITH THE VOTING PATTERN DATA, N a 99 
: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . . 
VARIABLE 1 90405 =0-.59 0608 |0.38 0.29 0.05 6.04 Ae LARGE K MILITARY PERSONNEL m$ A % OF TOTAL POF, 
VARIABLE 2 90605 —00T8 0007 @0622 20.06 @0n10 =000? OZ» LARGE POPPER 1000 HECTARES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND» 
VAR LAULE J3 G40 0.70 0.20 On ba 0a 12 Oe31 =0. 03 03» LARGE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS PER PHYSICIANS 
VARIABLE © 04020 =0047 0006 =0246 0010 =0.15 0.05 O04. LARGE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT» 
VARIADLE & Ga? G259 O48 Qeg? QOF 0442 =0.45 OSe LARGE NUMBEN OF INHABITANTS PER HOSPITAL GED. 
VARIABLE 6 (646 Ge 0620 O66) ©6205 Qeti —0024 O60 LARGE X OF LAGOR FORCE EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE > 
VARIABLE 7 OnlG Oe2? #0007 On27 DeOl O422 =0.ł6 O7e LARGE ANNUAL X RATE OF INCREASE IN PGP, 
VARIABLE B 0456 0645 Ge45 OGA —0010 6955 0.02 OSs LARGE X MOSLEMS AS A X OF POPULATIONe 
VARIABLE 9 ™Oe42 0030 ™O.84 =O ZB “0012 “0053 0209 O92 LARGE ¥ ROMAN CATHCLICS AS A X OF TOTAL POP. 
VARIAGLE 10 $065) 0295 90039 =0048 =0202 0.52 0.00 206 LARGE $ CHRISTIANS AS A X OF YOTAL POP, 
VARIABLE 12 0008 02.35 0.99 $0633 0.11 0,05 0.12 ite LARGE POPULATION PER SQUARE KILOMETER. 
WARLAGLE I2 Ont GelS GeOF Galt 0.04 OLIO Qali i?e LARGE AREA IN SQUARE KILOMETERS. 
VARIABLE 13 0604S Ool "Gs21 “O06 0.01 —Oea1 0607 13a MANY RADIOS PER 1000 POPULATION. 
VARIABLE 14 #0400 =001% 610 mOr 00 0.20 0600 0.14 1an LARGE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AS A X OF GND 
VARIABLE 85 0608 =003% 0.07 ~O61G mOn10 wHe21 O16 15s MANY VOTES IM NATIONAL ELECTIONS AS A ¥ GF VOTING AGE POM. 
WARTABLE 16 @0005 =0.J6 Ge09 —Gol3 0024 mOLtO 0022 16» LARGE X MILITARY PERSONNEL AS A X OF POP AGED 1554. 
WARIADLE I7 W039 =0.49 w0.23 90050 90219 “0036 0208 i?e LARGE NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN HIGHES EDUCATION PEA 100,000 POP. 
VARIAGLE 18 "0440 “0.62 “0516 =0056 012 0034 0400 t&e LARGE X PRIMARV ANO SECONDAY STUDENTS AS A % GF POPeAGED S@3 Ge 
VARIABLE 19 ©0045 0056 0018 -0.54 0.00 w0.51 0.157 19a LARGE X LITERATE GF POPULATION AGE 15 AND OVER« 
VARIABLE 20 Dai 0602 0605 O83 0.02 015 =0005 20+ LARGE % LITERATE OF POP. AGE 15 AND OVER» AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASES 
VARIADLE 23 004% ©0001 ™0e51 003) Os18 "0635 0-06 216 LARGE % EXPORT OF TOYAL EXPORTS TO UsSe 
VARIAMLE 22 0443 0-07 M0052 0626 Co23 "0024 0014 22» LARGE % LUPORTS OF TOTAL IMPORTS FROM UnS0 
VARIABLE ZJ wOe0S Kad? 0004 —0426 0,18 90.09 0.55 Z3% LANGE NUMBER IN PERMANENT MISSIONS AT THE Ute 
VARIABLE 24 0438 0445 0628 0652 O.0F Ge24 Oe2h 24. AECENTLY ENTERED THE UNe 
VARTABLE 25 0683 Oel Ge7l Onh4 =0034 0067 —0.06 2%% ALLIED WITH THE UsSuSeRe 
VARTABLE 26 70058 =De27T ~O0e43 “0I 0018 “Qed8 0.08 2Ge LANGE OOLLAR [IMPORTS FRON THE U.Se 
VARIABLE 27 m0553 =0036 “0084 @0662 0210 0044 O2f2 27Te LARGE DOLLAR EXPORTS TO THE WsSes 
VARIABLE 26 O993 =0.3® Ge22 =0420 =Gel2® M0203 0:307 2He LARGE COLLAR EXPORTS TS THE UeSeSeRe 
VARITAGLE 29 0408 =O237F Ge JO $0024 =Oel4 0,06 Ged? 29% LARGE COLLAR EMPORTS FROM THE te Se5eRe 
VARIABLE JO Owf2 06035 Ge26 =O0k9 =OelS Dall 0206 J04 LARGE OD.LAR EXPORTS TO COMMUNIST CHINA. 
VARIABLE Jl Ow2l 0020 0036 =0008 M0015 Os17 0603 Jle LARGE DOLLAR ERNPORTS FROM COKMUNIST CHINA» 
VARIABLE 32 90602 Oot2 0.03 Oat) O15 Öl? 0200 324 SMALL POPULATION. . 
VARIABLE JJ Ow 39 0.53 De25 O7 G204 O26 #0004 330 LOW URBANIZATION. i 
VARIABLE 34 #0059 =0. 51 #0058 —00h9 F204 mGa5i Os1i2 Js VERY LOW AGRICULTURAL POPULATION. 
VARIABLE 35 0647 De66 0520 Qe% 0607 OXT =0.10 350 VERY LOW PER CAPETA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT. 
VARIABLE 36 O425 GeS3 0605 O92 013 Ooh? —O0t3 3Ga VERY LOW INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL STATIS. 
VARIABLE 37 Q442 0062) 0.14 OB 0009 437 90015 37s VERY UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOHIC DEVELOPMENT STATUS» 
VARIAHLE JS 0056 =O50ols 641 Ce28 —0036 0462 =0.24 38e CENSORSHIP 
VARIABLE J9 0042 0268 0615 O669 0003 0439 0401 39. VERY LOW NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION PER 1000 POPULATION. 
WARIAGLE 49 O609 8626 GeOF Ge2D GeG3 00l Gel? 40. RELIGIOUS MEYEROCGENE ITY 
VAREAULE 4i =Q i2 GeO wOe25 Oe w0e09 oO,07 mUa tA She RACIAL HETEROGENEITY 
VARIABLE 42 0436 OSZ O24 0045 0,13 e224 =0.Q} 420 LENGUISTIC RETEROGENEITY 
VARIABLE A3 GwA7 OGU Ge29 Qe 0203 O439 0.04 438 LATE OATE OF INDEPENDENCE 
VARIABLE 44 0648 6468 0620 046%, 0607 246 20.09 8660 NON@ZESTERN 
WARTABLE 45 Ge20 0254 0205 DH Goi GelZ 0610 ASe PRESTRANSITIOMNAL POLITICALLY 
WARTAGLE AG “Oe5H Gel 7 O54 0025 Geli #0053 6.59 She NOKOMNBILIZATIONAL SYSTEM STYLE 
VARIABLE 47 0038 =0.i3 62465 0638 =0044 0,57 =0016 47. WO EFFECTIVE CONSTITUTIONAL k IMETAYIEONSo 
VARIABLE 48 Osh O.Z Os12 Os33 Ool7 Üs25 =0.29 380 UNSTAGLE GOVERNHENT. 
VARIABLE 49 0456 O33 0235 O081 20031 0253 =0016 69a UNREPRESENTATIVE REGIME. 
VARIABLE 50 0655 0608 Gas! On 5} 0033 0049 020% S0e NON@COMPEVITIVE ELECTORAL SYSTEM. 
VARIABLE 51 0066 0202 0450 0654 “0.40 0656 20014 Ste OPPOSITION GROUPS KOT TOLERATED 
VARIABLE SZ Ge25 Ge2R 0204 GeSh wOett Oe2A =0.123 S2% LON POLITICAL ENCULTURATIONG 
VARIABLE SE 0024 —Oe22 wOelS =“Ga29 Tel2 sOeSi =. 09 Ja MEGLIGI@LC SECTIONAL ISH. 
VARIABLE 54 0663 0244 0.35 DaT 0.19 0455 “0015 S54. NEGLIGIBLE INTEREST ARVICULATIOCN BY ASSOCIATIONAL GROUPS. 
VARIABLE 55 weh7 0015 mOl —OeSS 0625 Oe 70 O02) SSe LINITED INTEREST ARTICULATION BY INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS. 
VARIABLE 56 0056 "0262 0030 =0670 Ge03 @Oe82 0604 SGe NEGLIGIELE INTEREST ARTICULATION BY HONSASSOCIATIOMAL GNODUPS. 
VARIABLE 57 0.63 =0.42 @0015 =ü $0 @0.06 @0.47 0221 S76 VERY INFREQUENT INTEREST ARYICULATION BY ANONIC GROUPS. 
VARIADLE 58 Oe82 O20 GeZ7 Gesi =0.33 9436 0.00 S6» NEGLIGIOLE INTERESY ARTICULATION BY POLITICAL PARTIES. 
VARIABLE SF M0409 Oak HOels @Oe20 sO 0606 —0.17 39a NEGLIGIBLE INTERESY AGGREGATION DY EXECUTIVE. 
VARTABLE 60 O47 05030 Oe33 Ont “02.23 OeSO 0009 GOs NEGLIGIOLE INTEREST AGGREGATION BY LEGISLATURE» 
VARIABLE GI 0400 O5c36 5623 Oe2?3 021 Gall a0.15 Ole UNSTABLE PAATY SYSTEM. 
VARIABLE 62 0003 —0e26 Oe2) $0656 ©0208 §0405 ODs24 G20 NEGLIGIBLE PERSONALI SSIHO» 
VARIABLE GS 90032 Oa20 wOe2ZO Ooh D450 O.A 0229 Ol. NON=ELITISY POLITICAL LEADERSHIP. 
VARIABLE 64 0449 Osb] Gott =0s FZ Oeil #0060 =0. 09 ðe HECLIGIOLE LEADERSHIP CHANISHA. 
VARIABLE 65 0607 0006 Gel5S =0002 Oe00 Ql =0016 B3e UNITARISK 
WARKADLE 66 O.I O219 0442 055% 20029 O48 “001d 66e NEGLIGIBLE HORIZONTAL POWER OLSTRIGUTIOK. 
VARTADLE 67 Ow H1 0010 0039 0458 80034 0455 20017 67s WHOLLY (NEPFECTIVE LEGISLATURES 
VARTAULE 68 90034 =O013 mO I2 =Q JÙ OelO wOer3S 02457 H8e DI-CAMEHRAL LEGISLATURE: 
VARIABLE 89 ©0054 =Q. D? ~G28S “O43 On34 WOL4F 0207 9a WEAK EXECUTIVES 
VWARIAGLE 7O 0454, aS 8220 Oe tt Oe01 0468 mie iS üa TRACITICWAL BUREAUCRACY e 
VARTABLE 7I #0030 Oct “~OslF =Oel2 0.27 =Oe4e On 22 Fle NEUTRAL MILITARY. 
VARIABLE 72 "OeGS =Oel® mOe33 “O08 0615 N.58 ` 0025 72e POLICE NOT POLITICALLY SIGNEPICANT.s 
VARIABLE 73 Oa 5Z 0044 w0043 @Ov23 0048 mÜ 40 062) 73. NON@=COMAUNIST PLOG« 
WARIABLE 74 OG238 0-241 Oe28 ÓA mOL07 Hee Oss Te LONG DISTANCE FROM THE UseSs 
VARIABLE 75 90025 Os34 #04 Get 028 ~ 0024 =2. 03 75e LONG DISTANCE FROM THE UcSeSoRe 
VARIABLE 76 OST Gelk2 “OeS7T “0008 OoZě 0435 F207 76e LONG DISTANCE PROM CHINA» 
VARIABLE 77 müs 0G 70056 605 “0440 0026 0.05 =0. 96 TT. LARGE NUMBER OF HEN UNCER ARMS 


CONS 


1. VOTĚS East 

Ze VOTES SCUTH 

Se VOTES EAST in CCLC WAR 
&e SELFeCETERY INAT ION 

Se SUPRANAT TONAL ISK 

Ós PROwAAAP 

Te AGAINST U N INTERVENT [ON 








Western.” The advantage of this method is the elimina- would produce statements such as, “The higher a state 
tion of virtually identical predictors on the independent is on the Development factor and the Authoritarianism 
side, but the disadvantage lies in fairly low predictive factor, but the lower it is on the U.S. Relations factor, 
power compared to the canonical correlation tech- the more likely it is to vote Eastern.” The advantage 
nique. of this technique is to increase the size of the correla- 

Another possibility is to run a multiple regression tions, and therefore, the accuracy of predictions, by 
analysis of independent factors against each of the considering numerous independent variables. The dis- 
dependent factors taken individually. These procedures advantage is in the problem of assessing the overall 
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the correlation is positive or negative. For ex- 
ample, states that vote “East” tend to: (1) 
have a large percentage of Moslems as a per- 
centage of total population, (2) have a small 
percentage of Christians as a percentage of to- 
tal population, (3) be allied with the U.S.S.R.,37 
etc. 

It should be evident from the above results 
that some predictors, such as “Large Area in 
Square Kilometers,” have little relevance to any 
of the voting dimensions. Other predictors, 
such as “Large Percentage Military Personnel 
as a Percentage of Total Population,” relate 
well to only one of the voting dimensions, and 
some predictors, such as “Opposition Groups 
Not Tolerated,” relate well to several of the 
voting dimensions. Also, some voting dimen- 
sions, such as “Votes East,” generate numerous 
important associations while others, such as 
“Supranationalism,” and “U.N. Intervention,” 
don’t generate any. A summarizing table will 
be presented on these matters after the presen- 
tation of the relationships in connection with 
the voting group data given below. 

The results, of course, may be interpreted as 
before. For example, states that load heavily on 
the “Western Community” dimension tend to: 
(1) have a small percentage of Moslems as a 
percentage of total population, (2) be allied 
with the U.S., (3) have large dollar imports 
from the U.S., etc. 

Again, the number of significant associations 
varies with the dimension under consideration 
and it might be noted that the “Conservative 
Arab” and “Iberia” dimensions are unrelated to 
any of the predictors at an important level. 

The above analysis shows the relationships 
when we think in terms of the voting data, vari- 
able by variable. We may also summarize the 
results by thinking in terms of the independent 


importance of the predictors, because the weights 
assigned to the predictors may vary and probably 
will vary from dependent variable to dependent vari- 
able. As explained above, once both sets of data have 
been factor analyzed, the most effective way of an- 
swering the basic research question is to apply the 
technique of canonical correlation. 

In connection with this variable, it should be 
understood that Alliance was coded as 3 = U.S.S.R. 
ally, 2 = neutral, and 1 = U.S. ally. Thus, there is 
a tendency for U.S.S.R. allies to be among the most 
“Eastern” voting states, neutrals to be more ”Eastern” 
than U.S. allies, and U.S. allies to be the least 
“Eastern” in their voting patterns. In this connection, 
the vast majority of variables are not either/or prop- 
ositions. For example, considering the censorship 
variable, those with the most censorship tend to be 
the most “Eastern” voting states. However, the censor- 
ship variable expresses four gradations of censorship 
from complete censorship to cases where censorship 
is internally and externally absent. 
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variables, taken one variable at a time. This is 
given in the following table, 

This table makes clear that the following 
predictors lack important predictive relevance 
for the voting data: Population per 1,000 Hec- 
tares of Agricultural Land, Annual Percentage 
Rate of Increase in Population, Percentage Ro- 
man Catholics as a Percentage of Total Popula- 
tion, Population per Square Kilometer, Area in 
Square Kilometers, Defense Expenditures as a 
Percentage of GNP, Votes in National 
Elections as a Percentage of Voting Age Popu- 
lation, Percentage of Military Personnel as a 
Percentage of Population Age 15-64, Percent 
Literate of Population Age 15 and Over, Aver- 
age Annual Increase, Number in Permanent 
Missions at the U.N., Population Size, Reli- 
gious Heterogeneity, Racial Heterogeneity, 
Government Stability, Political Inculturation, 
Sectionalism, Interest Articulation by Political 
Parties, Interest Aggregation by Executive, 
Party System Stability, Personalissimo, Degree 
of Elitism in Political Leadership, Unitarism, 
Bicameral Legislature, Neutrality of Military, 
Distance from the U.S., Distance from China. 

The remaining predictors’ importance can be 
assessed in two ways. First, we can indicate for 
cach voting variable which predictors explain 
the most variance. Taking, arbitrarily, the best 
three predictors (or four or five, if necessary, 
in case of ties), we find the following patterns: 

Best predictors of “Eastern” voting: (1) Al- 
lied with the U.S.S.R. (.83); (2) Considerable 
Interest Articulation by Institutional Groups 
(.67); (3) Negligible Interest Articulation by 
Associational Groups (.63); (4) Negligible 
Horizontal Power Distribution (.63). 

Best predictors of “Southern” voting: (1) 
Large Number of Inhabitants per Physician 
(.70); (2) Low Newspaper Circulation (.68); 
(3) Non-Western (.68). 

Best predictors of “Eastern Voting in the 
Cold War”: (1) Allied with U.S.S.R. (.71): 
(2) Mobilized Systems Style (.54); (3) Smali 
Percentage of Total Exports to U.S. (.52). 

Best predictors of “Self-Determination” vot- 
ing: (1) Negligible Articulation by Associa- 
tional Groups (.73); (2) Traditional Bureau- 
cracy (.71); (3) Much Interest Articulation by 
Non-Associational Groups (.70). 

Best predictors of “Pro-Arab” voting: (1) 
Much Interest Articulation by Institutional 
Groups (.70); (2) Allied with U.S.S.R. (.67); 
(3) Censorship (.62). 

Best predictors of “Western Community” 
voting: (1) Alied with the U.S. (.77); (2) 
Competitive Electoral System (.66); (3) Much 
Interest Articulation by Association Groups 
(.65); (4) Considerable Horizontal Power Dis- 
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Table H 


SPEARMAN RHO CORRELATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE SCORES 


i WITH THE VOTING GROUP DATA, N = 103 ROWS 
2 3 « G E 
VARIABLE § GelQ "0657 “0024 aN. 05 0,1l] 0614 le LARGE X MILITARY PERSONNEL AS A x OF TOTAL POP. 
VANTAOQLE 2 0208 0015 wOell @Oell 90,19 O07 OSs LARGE POPPER 1000 HECTARES OF AGRICULTURAL LANDe 
VARIABLE J 30242 9245 02458 0429 C204 =6537 O3e. LARGE NUMBER OF INMAGSTANTS PER PHYSICIANS 
VARTABLE & Oe29 0.51 OFe5% m0253 OL? 0.29 G4» LARGE GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT > 
VAREABLE % =0.40 0.38 0255 OQe3i Osl? ~0.02 OSa LARGE NUMBER ÖF INHAGITANTS PER HOSPITAL BED. 
VARIABLE 6 ©0046 Ge25 650 04388 =O Üi 00005 06s LARGE X OF LABOR FORCE EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE. 
VARIABLE 7 eDelfi Oc31 Ge30 On2l 0029 0.03 O7» LARGE ANNUAL X RATE OF INCREASE IN POP. 
VARIABLE 8 wG252 DetG O262, 204 0.07 ~O018 OBe LARGE X MOSLEMS AS A % GF POPULATION: 
VARIAQLE 49% Ge22 Oct 0.34 =0420 O409 0.30 O9» LARGE X ROMAN CATHOLICS AS A xX OF TOTAL POM, 
VARIABLE 10 05046 “0612 mÜsS7 mO JB S001 0018 10. LARGE X CHRISTEANS AS A X OF TOTAL POP. 
VARTABLE 11 002006 0629 Wiel? ~0n09 =091%S 0005 Jie LARGE POPULATION PER SQUARE KILOMETER. 
VARIABLE 12 —0207 ~G205 6013 04606 0.07 0:15 12e LARGE AREA IN SQUARE KILOMETERS. 
VARIABLE £3 GedG wOc427 90055 w0, 32 BO2OS Celt 23e MANY RADIOS PER 1000 POPULATION. 
VARIABLE 14 e007 =O.25 “0s00 OnOt 900168 0220 Ls LARGE DEFENSE EXPENDITURES AS A K OF GNP 
VARLAHLE $5 Ooll ~Ge28 WH529 m0413 =0, 3? “0.04 LSe MANY VOTES IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS AS A X OF VOTING AGE POPs 
VARIABLE 16 OcOl ™0035 @Hel7T 90407 002% =0.03 BO» LARGE X MILITARY PERSONNEL AS A X OF POP AGED 15=646 
VARIABLE LF 0043 ©0230 D054 0433 =0.Í6 D218 is LARGE NUMBER CF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN HIGHER EDUCATION PER 10029000 PUP» 
VARIABLE £8 Oe46 "Os mýs 56 0.37 Deli Gell LAs LARGE X PRIMARY AND SECONDAY STUDENTS AS A W OF POPLAGED SiGe 
VARIABLE 19 0242 “0032 wÜ. GO 20432 a0e21 0.12 l?a LARGE X LITERATE OF POPULATION AGE 45 AND OVER. 
VARIABLE 20 ©0009 “0602 "0.05 O06 =0.20 =0.02 Z0» LARGE K LITERATE OF POP. AGE 15 AND ÖVER; AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASE» 
VANTAULE 210 Üa? Ge22 "0038 70058 06213 0620 Zhe LAAGE X EXPORT OF TOTAL EXPORTS TO UsSe 
WAHTABLE 22 Ge8®G Ge2%5 *Ge30 =04 33 0+3? 0.26 22. LARGE X IMPORTS OF YOTAL IMPORTS FROR UsSe 
VARIABLE Z3 Gel? m03? Üs 19 20603 000% F226 2%e LARGE NUMBER IN PERMANENT MISSIONS AY THE UNes 
VARIABLE 24 @00c3F% 0628 6636 O25 70.01 ©0236 2464 RECENTLY ENTERED THE UN» 
VARIABLE 25 =0277 "0018 On64 OGY =0014 20.43 Zhe ALLIED WITH THE UsSeSeRe 
VANTABLE 26 DsGi ~Q. 0052 |0e4F Oat} Q33 26e LARGE DOLLAR IMPORTS FROM THE UsSe 
VARIABLE Z? 0260 Osla 0057 "0048 O203 1623 Fe LARGE COLLAR EXPORTS TO THE UeSe« 
VARIADLE 28 Gell ™0s54 #0018 0609 20026 0209 20e LARGE DOLLAR EXPORTS TO THE WeSeSeRa 


VARIABLE 29 0003 OSF 0006 0, Ö2 20220 O.0f 29» LARGE DOLLAR IMPORTS FROM THE UsSefiaRe 











VARIABLE 36 0208 0.53 w0e02 0410 20.19 26208 306 LARGE OOCLLAR EXPDATS TO COMMUNIST CHINA’ 
VARIABLE Ji eOe!l wOe53 Oeil Gel 7? 20097 ~0.20F Jie LARGE COLLAR IMPORTS FROM COMMUNIST CHINA. 
VARIADLE 32 0.03 OeAS QOG OweGOS Gell e003] Je SMALL POPULATION 
VARTAHLE J3 0042 O.S! Üu? Oe 4S m0 QA 20.16 DJe LOW URGANIZATIONe 
VARIAULE 34 O.57 0032 mOe59 “Oae? 000 0222 340 VERY LOW AGRICULTURAL POPULATION» 
WARTABLE 35 0.47 0549 O58 Go3S Oel% =0417 38. VERY LOE PER CAPITA GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT. 
VARIABLE 36 =Q. Jè Oc58 O.IJ 0.23 Gah F #926 36e VERY LON INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL GTATUSe 
VARTASLE 37 @90.4H 0246 653 QsJl Onl =0a14 3f?e VERAY UNDERDEVELOPED ECONOMIC DEVELUPMENT STATUSe 
VARKAGLE 38 0.53 0027 Ge3S Ooh 90508 0203 36a CENSORSHIP 
VARIABLE 39 =0044 O, 52, 0254 0430 OJJ ©0217 39. VERY LON NEYSPAPER CIRCULATION PER 1000 POPULATION» 
VARIABLE 40 wOet& Ge23 OeGH F400 whe 04 = G20 40e RELIGIOUS HETEROGENEITY 
VARIABLE Af GeO? 0.23 m0. 02 0.00 0.20 Gel? &la RACIAL HETEROGENEITY 
VARIADLE 42 20039 0.29 GQe3G OsžŽ0 0s ğğ 0.06 že LINGUISTIC HETEROGENEITY 
VARIABLE 63 ©0247 04638 08S Oodl Del -0.35 43» LATE DATE OF INDEPENDENCE 
VARIABLE 44 =0049 0551 Geb 0.40 Csi =0:22 4s NON" SESTERN 
VAHKEABLE 493 0026 O59 O436 Get O407F —0-09 SSe PRE@TRANSITIONAL POLET ICALLY 
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tribution (.65); 
(.65). 


(5) Effective Legislature Allied with the U.S.S.R. (.64); (2) Large Per- 


centage of Moslems as Percentage of Popula- 


Best predictors of “Brazzaville African” vot- 
ing: (1) Long Distance from U.S.S.R. (.63); 
(2) Few Men Under Arms (.59); (3) Small 
Percentage Military Personnel as a Percentage 
of Total Population (.57); (4) Few Dollar Ex- 
ports to the U.S.S.R. (.57). 

Best predictors of “Afro-Asian” voting: (1) 


tion (.62); (3) Small Percentage Literate of 
Population Age 15 and Over (.60). 

Best predictors of “Communist Bloc” voting: 
(1) Allied with the U.S.S.R. (.67); (2) Mobi- 
lized Systems Style (.56); (3) Opposition 
Groups Not Tolerated (.56); (4) Much Inter- 
est Articulation by Institutional Groups (.56). 
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We may also list the variables in terms of the 
number of “important” associations they have 
with the voting variables. Doing this, we have: 

Seven important associations: Allied with the 
U.S.S.R. 

Six important associations: Very Low Agri- 
cultural Population, Opposition Groups Not 
Tolerated, Negligible Interest Articulation by 
Associational Groups. 

Five important associations: Large Percent- 
age Moslems as a Percentage of Population, 
Non-Mobilizational Systems Style, Limited In- 
terest Articulation by Institutional Groups, 
Negligible Interest Articulation by Non-Asso- 
ciational Groups, Negligible Interest Aggrega- 
tion by Legislature, Traditional Bureaucracy. 


Four important associations: Large Percent- 
age Literate of Population Age 15 and Over, 
Large Dollar Imports from the U.S., Large 
Dollar Exports to the U.S., Very Low Newspa- 
per Circulation Per 1,000 Population, Non- 
Western, Non-Competitive Electoral System. 

Three important associations; Large Number 
of Inhabitants Per Physician, Large Number of 
Inhabitants Per Hospital Bed, Large Number 
of Christians as a Percentage of Total Popula- 
tion, Many Radios Per 1,000 Population, Large 
Percentage of Primary and Secondary Students 
as a Percentage of Population Age 5-19, Very 
Low Per Capita Gross National Product, Very 
Low International Financial Status, Very Un- 
derdeveloped Economic Development Status, 
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Censorship, Late Date of Independence, Pre- 
Transitional Politically, No Effective Constitu- 
tional Limitations, Weak Executive, Police Not 
Politically Significant, Non-Communist Bloc. 

It can be seen that various kinds of economic 
indices do indeed have “important” predictive 
power for the voting data, although other kinds 
of other indices also show predictive relevance. 
As indicated above, although this analysis 
yields a microscopic clearness as to what is re- 
lated to what, it is difficult to untangle what is 
important, in overall terms, because the vari- 
ables are highly correlated in both seis of data. 
On the national attribute side, for example, the 
variable, Large Number of Inhabitants Per 
Physician, correlates .80 with Large Number of 
Inhabitants Per Hospital Bed, while on the vot- 
ing side, Votes East correlates —.90 with Votes 
Western Community. As previously suggested, 
such redundancy can be eliminated through 
factor analysis. 


The Analysis: Second Stage 


Treating the independent variables first, a 
factor analysis yields the following factor di- 
mensions.® 

This matrix may be interpreted by concen- 
trating on loadings over +.50 (underlined). 

To illustrate, states standing high on the first 
factor dimension tend to have few inhabitants 
per physician, few inhabitants per hospital bed, 
a small percentage of the labor force employed 
in agriculture, a small percentage of Moslems 
as a percentage of population, and so forth. 
Considering all such loadings, this dimension 
can conveniently be named “Economic Devel- 
opment.” The remaining dimensions may be 
similarly interpreted and named: 
“Democracy,” “U.S. Relations,” “Bigness,” 
“Executive Leadership,” “Population Disper- 
sion,” “Increase in Percent Literate,” “Reli- 
gious Homogeneity,” “Militarism,” “Instabil- 
ity,” “Population Rate Increase,” “Sectional- 
ism,” “Voting Intensity” and “Communist 
China Economic Relations,”*® 


The most salient points of the analysis may be 
summarized as follows: The principal component 
solution was employed. Unities were placed in the 
principal diagonal of the correlation matrix and the 
factor matrix was rotated using Kaiser’s varimax 
criterion. The minimum eigenvalue for which a factor 
was rotated was 1.0. 

The “column sum square” gives the total variance 
explained in the variables by any particular factor, 
remembering there are as many units of variance as 
there are variables, and the “row sum square” gives 
the variance explained in any one variable by the 
factors taken collectively. Thus, the first factor ex- 
plains 17.28 units, of the 77 units of variance, while 
variable 1 is 86% “explained” by the factors cal- 
culated. 

® One should be careful not to confuse the factor 
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States can be located on these dimensions 
through the calculation of factor scores, using 
the formula F = ZA (A’A)-1.4° Such scores 
have great advantage over the original variable 
scores in that, consistent with the factor model, 
they are completely uncorrelated. Properly com- 
puted, however, they correlate with the original 
variables exactly to the extent the variables load 
on the dimensions. The following table gives 
the factor scores. 

Using identical techniques for the voting 
data we obtain: 

The above analysis may be surprising to some 
because different presumably orthogonal fac- 
tors, such as “Votes East in the Cold War” and 
“Pro-Arab,” load heavily on the same dimen- 
sion. The answer is that Alker and Russett, al- 
though using the complete formula F = ZA 
(A'A), set loadings less than -+£.25 to zero. 
This had the effect of creating correlated factor 
scores. For example, “Votes East in the Cold 
War” correlates .62 with “Pro-Arab.” Also, the 
unrotated dimensions, such as “Votes East” 
tend to correlate with the rotated factors, such 
as “Votes East in the Cold War” (.79). In addi- 
tion, the ranked loadings of the voting group 
analysis tend to be correlated. “Western Com- 
munity” loadings, for example, correlate —.70 
with “Afro-Asian” loadings. In short, there was 
considerable redundancy in both the voting pat- 
tern and group data. 

The names given to the dimensions are to be 
interpreted as before, as convenient labels to 
facilitate analysis, but the actual predictive 
power of the factor scores to the variables 
should be ascertained by examination of the 
loadings. Thus, looking at Table VIII, the 
“Eastern Voting” scores have considerable pre- 
dictive power in respect to “Votes East,” 
“Communist Bloc,” “Pro-Arab,” “Afro-Asian,”’ 
“Self-Determination,” “Votes East in the Cold 
War,” and “Western Community.” 

To recap the analysis, we now have two 
groups of factor scores. One group represents 
the original independent variables, in the sense 
that such scores can be used to predict the orig- 
inal variables to the extent of their loadings; 
and the second group represents the original 


names with the really crucial aspects of the analysis. 
That is, regardless of what name is given to a factor 
dimension, using the techniques employed here, the 
factor scores predict all of the variables to the extent 
of their loadings. Thus, with the exception of a .00 
correlation, each variable has some predictive power 
relative to any particular factor dimension and every 
factor dimension has some predictive power relative 
to each variable. Names, then, in descriptive usage are 
simply convenient labels to describe the heaviest 
loading variables. 

See footnote 18 for a complete definition of this 
formula. 
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dependent variables in the same way. The fac- 
tor scores have a tremendous advantage over 
the original variable scores in that, within each 
group, such scores are mutually orthogonal to 
each other—any variance explained by one 
variable cannot be explained by another when 
both are related to other variables. Thus, think- 
ing in terms of the independent variables, the 
“Economic Development” dimension, if it ex- 
plains any variance in connection with, say, the 
“Eastern Voting” dimension, the variance ex- 
plained will be unique in the sense that if some 
other predictor is also related to this dimension, 
say, the “Democracy” dimension, the variance 
explained by the latter will not overlap with the 
former, Hence, if “Economic Development” 
explains 25 percent of the variance and “De- 
mocracy” 25 percent of the variance, together 
they account for 50 percent of the variance of 
the “Eastern Voting” dimension. 

The associations of the groups of factor 
scores will be given in two ways. First, the sim- 
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ple correlation matrix will be interpreted and 
then the canonical correlation. The following 
table gives the simple correlation matrix. 

The above matrix shows that “Eastern Vot- 
ing” is best accounted for by the predictors 
considered. Thus, concentrating on the three 
best predictors, “Economic Development” ac- 
counts for 21 percent, “Democracy” 34 percent, 
and “U.S. Relations” 19 percent of the variance 
of the “Eastern Voting” factor scores, with a 
total 74 percent of the variance being accounted 
for by these predictors. In other words, under- 
developed, authoritarian states with few rela- 
tions with the U.S. tend to be “Eastern Voting,” 
remembering these latter factor scores also pre- 
dict (in addition to “Votes East”) “Communist 
Bloc,” “Pro-Arab,” etc, This finding suggests 
that a multiple interpretation is needed to ac- 
count for the bulk of the variation in the “East- 
ern Voting” dimension. Although “Democracy” 
is the overall best predictor (34 percent of the 
variance), “Economic Development” and “U.S. 
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SUDAN Isoa- 0.19 Soano 0.69 when we score states so that the most underde- 
wlsði mOe98 æ @=2e * ` 
ae tiga agoes o7 ozo Veloped and undemocratic, with the fewest U.S. 
THATLAND 2065 0.40 =l. 0.50 T m 
i oer osoz oco osz Telations, stand at the head of the list, and 
Tunis 0658 0466  o.s1 =1e78 those with the highest development, democratic 
TURKEY mle ~Da e 05 . >. 
UsSeS eRe 1.42 «1060 0.30 o.2a practices, and close U.S. relations are at the 
UsreRe 1,82 mOe76 #0228 0.41 i i H M - 
KES eadde miie anos mos osọ DPOttom of the list, such a list is highly correla 
UNI ise STATES sists: mores) osoa" jaena ‘ted (its scores) with that which is formed when 
URUGUAY =0.53 0-98 1-31 ete the states are scored so that the most Eastern 
VENEZUELA =O299 iedi =0666 ™0+65 : 
MRES i120 sossa osor cossa aNd Southern voting states stand at the head of 
YUGOSLAVIA 1-28 "0023 0637 =0e38 the list and the most Western and Northern 
TAIWAN =0467 "~ed GeSk te25 


voting states stand at the bottom of the list. A 
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Table X 
SIMPLE CORRELATION OF NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE 


FACTOR SCORES WITH VOTING FACTOR SCORES 


Oils ECONOHIC OUVEL.OPIZNT 
O2Ze DEMOCRACY 

O@3e US RELATIONS 

O4—e BISNESS 

95e EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 
O62 POPULATION DISPERSION 


O7e INCREASE IN PERCENT LITERATE 


064 RELIGIOUS HOMOGENEITY 
OF. MILITARISM 

I0. INSTAGILITY 

Bie POPULATION RATE INCREASE 
12. SECTIONALISM 

iJe VOTING INTENSIVY 


20246 0S? 26.62 0.206 
™O00eS58 GeZ2 F204 0.20 
[20043 Oc19 0.15 0e2} 
Oe91 20236 70203 0.10 
=0.03 20423 m0424 0.02? 
Oo0i Oai? GeO® Gel? 
0603 20.02 0-64 0.18 
OeOl 20018 0022 0.10 
=0.05 @=0e13 Gel? 0o12 
00t 0216 90626 0219 
Oelif 20-1) 20.31 0.01 
Oo19 QDel2 O49 0.908 
0202 0.10 02908 #0222 


is COMMUNIST CHINA ECONOMIC RELATIONS 29.82 O20 0.095 0.18 


correlation of .93, of course, only leaves 13 per- 
cent of the variance unaccounted for between 
the two canonical variate scores. In this connec- 
tion, the odds are less than .00001 that such 
a correlation could have occurred by chance.* 

The validity of the analysis can be subjec- 
tively checked by examining the earlier tables 
and identifying which states are most underde- 
veloped and undemocratic and have few U.S. 


“The exact probability is even less than this. The 
.93 correlation produced a Chi-square of 349 with 56 
degrees of freedom. The probability in this case is so 
small as to exceed printout (10 places) capacity on 
the program used. However, even a third of this Chi- 
square produces a probability of less than 47 chances 
out of one million. In this connection the probability 
statement assesses the likelihood of getting a correla- 
tion of a particular magnitude (in this case .93) if we 
had begun with random numbers in the two sets of 
variables. This use of the test of significance is dis- 
tinct from its use in connection with “sampling vari- 
ability” where the characteristics of a “universe” are 
estimated from a sample. That is, from one perspec- 
tive, we are dealing with a universe in this study and 
the correlations are descriptive. It is of interest, how- 
ever, to compare the observed correlation with the 
probability of getting it if we had started with random 
numbers. 
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Table XI 
CANONICAL CORRELATION WEIGHTS ASSIGNED 


TO VARIABLES FOR CORRELATION OF .93 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — ~7 | 
DEMOCRACY — YG 

US RELATIONS =. 35 

EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP ~.20 
POPULATION DISPERSION -OF 
INCREASE IN PERCENT LITERATE OA. 
RELIGIOUS HOMOGENEITY — _6¢ 
MILITARISH ~ .09 

INSTABILITY «OS 

POPULATION RATE INCREASE . OY 
SECTIGMALISM +24 

VOTING INFENSETY —. Oj 

COMMUNIST CHINA ECONOMIC RELATIONS -0 2 


EASTERN VOTING -%9 
SOUTHERN VOTING «43 

Ue Ne INTERVENTION «OT 
IBERIA ~.O2 


————_ Ee ‘M r 
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Table XH 


CANONICAL CORRELATION SCORES ASSIGNED 
TO SUBJECTS FOR CORRELATION .53 


NATIONAL ATTRIBUTE CANONICAL VARIATE SCORES YOTING CANONICAL VARIATE SCORES 
SUNAN i69? UPPER VOLTA $o32 
SENEGAL £e4S NIGER $428 
OAMOME Y ke39 GUINEA Ladd 
GUINEA 1.35 CONGO BRAF $426 
BURMA í 129 SENEGAL tao 
MALE 1.28 MAURITANIA ba2S 
TUGO te2S CHAD bao 
PAKISTAN 1026 SIERRA LECKE told 
HIGERIA fete MALT tuk 
UPPER VOLTA Lett NIGEREA leak? 
NIGER lelg SOHAL LA t10 
MOROCCO t.15 YUGOSLAVIA 1608 
CHAD la13 CONGO (LEO) 1402 
CONGO IORA) 1.13 IVORY COAST leok 
CAHEOOTA 1013 LIGYA LETE) 
CAMEROUN 1.13 IRAQ PETES 
YEMEN 1.10 UsAaRe 1o00 
SIERRA LEONE 1210 ETHIOPIA 4000 
MAURITANIA 1.08 DAHOKEY 4200 
TUNESEA 1207 TOGO 0095 
CONGO (LEO) 1206 TNOGNESIA Ün YA 
ALBANIA 1205 MOROCCO Q93 
CENTRAL AFRICAN RE 0.95 SYRIA 0492 
IVORY COAST 0.92 CENTRAL AFRICAN RE On92 
INDONESIA 0.91 JORDAN O9 
SOMAL FA 0.90 TUNISIA 0486 
MONGOLIA 0.65 CAMEROUN Oaks 
IRAQ 0.83 YEHEN Ooh 
NEPAL Oe77 SUDAN 0083 
JORDAN 0076 CEYLON Oebt 
RMALGASY REP Oe71 BURMA eft 
LADS 0063 AFGHANISTAN Oet 
SYAIA Cebl MONGOLIA O74 
LIBYA 0.51 INDIA O«69 
AFGHANISTAN 024% CAMBODIA Oe 62 
i UsheRe Gea MALGASY REP CITT) 
INDIA Dest POLANO 099 
ETHIOPIA 0.84 CZECHOSLOVAKIA PE-S] 
YUGOSLAVIA Ora? UaSeSefte 0454 
CURA 0.240 ALBANIA 0654 
BULGARIA DIF RUKANIA aed 
ROMANIA Q37? SAUDIA ARABIA 004% 
HUNGARY Gs 36 SULGAREA Go46 
UaGuSeRe Qada LIBERIA Red 
CEYLON 0:34 NEPAL Qei 
SAUDIA ARABIA Ge2H CUBA Qet? 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ged LEBANON Oa dt 
LEBANON OPER. HAITI Oo 32 
ERAN Gal CYPRUS 0.30 
CYPRUS Osti HUNGARY 0.27 
POLAND =Oe00 Laos Oat4 
LIBERIA =Oeli2 PAKISTAN adh 
HAITE =0atż BRAZIL #0405 
HOLEVEA “mOel? URUGUAY “Qals 
THAILAND ~Oe3S PHILIPPENES PR E- 
SPAIN =00e35 MEXICO madd 
HAZ EL #0238 BOLIVIA Oe 3S 
PARAGUAY =O0e4! IRAN wO Jh 
GUATEMALA =—0.44 ISRAEL ~e dg 
PHILIPPINES a045 VENEZUELA “Ne Ad 
EL SALVADOR =0647 COSTA RICA 0050 
VENEZUELA =0.58 PERU “Oe 
TAtWAN #0259 THAILAND “has 
MERICO "0061 CHILE “Oa 
ECUADOR ™0e62 ARGENT INA “Gath 
PERU =0.65 PANAMA On bG 
ISRAEL “0.65 ECUADOR 70468 
COLOMBIA "0.69 COLOMSLA mon TY 
TURKEY =00e72 NICARAGUA fad T 
NICARAGUA “0.73 TAIWAN mut? 
COSTA AICA =0.77 GUATEMALA Oe BO 
ARGENTINA 70077 NARAGUAY T E 
PORTUGAL “0.83 AUSTRIA mba OS 
UNITED STATES 20691 SPALIN who dd 
PANAMA 230.95 EL SALYAOGR miel? 
AUSTRIA =t.eG) PORTUGAL miala 
IRELAND >l 03 TURKEY “l0 
URUGUAY m1ie09 FRANCE mhail 
CANADA =1.223 FINLAND mlezi 
AUSTRALIA =>} +27 UNITED STATES mtn et 
FINLAND =1428 NEw ZEALAND minal 
ITALY =i. 3S JAPAN “mleta 
ICELAND 1.239 GREECE mleto 
AELGIUN 2242 BELGIUN wha S46 
GREECE PEY. AUSTRALIA 108 
CHILE py pet.) LANAGA wie SS 
JAPAN mh g AP SEEDEN mia? 
NEW ZEALAND ~ista ITALY mie SE 
FRANCE =1055 NETHERLANDS 3260 
NETHERLANDS =ie7ł ICELAND *haOO 
SWEDEN =i 282 NORWAY mtot? 
UNITED KINGOOM =2s83 UNITES KINGDOM at Se 
DENMARK =}. 85 IRELAND a EE k-i 


NORWAY =220! DENKARK wha TE 
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relations, and then determining if they do in- 
deed tend to vote Eastern and Southern. 

In overall terms, “Economic Development” 
is the most important predictor on the indepen- 
dent side and “Eastern Voting” is the best ac- 
counted for by the canonical variate scores of 
the dependent side. 

One significant aspect of these findings is 
that the biggest dimensions on both sides of the 
analysis are those which receive the heaviest 
weights in the canonical correlation. Thus, 
those factor scores which relate to the bulk of 
the variance of the original variables are those 
with the most explanatory power. 

It might be wise to summarize, at this point, 
the most salient points of the entire analysis. 

Two sets of scores were considered—na- 
tional attribute scores and voting scores (with 
the voting scores having predictive relevance to 
a large number of roll call votes). Many of the 
national attribute scores had considerable pre- 
dictive relevance in respect to the voting scores. 
Tables I and II give the associations. These ta- 
bles, although specifically answering the ques- 
tion of whether predictions such as “Dollar Im- 
ports From the U.S.” have predictive relevance 
to voting dimensions such as “Western Com- 
munity,” are hard to work with to generate 
general findings because of the complexity of 
interrelationships among the variables. A useful 
simplifying device, factor analysis, was used to 
eliminate redundancy in both sets of data. This 
left 14 national attribute factor scores, account- 
ing for 82 percent of the original variance in 
the 77 variables of the national attribute data 
and 4 voting factor scores, accounting for 83 
percent of the variance in the 13 variables of 
the voting data, “Economic Development,” 
“Democracy,” “Bigness,” and “U.S. Relations” 
were the biggest dimensions on the national at- 
tribute side and “Eastern Voting” and “South- 
ern Voting” on the voting side. Simple correla- 
tions between the factor scores showed that 
each of the “big” national attribute dimensions 
had good predictive power relative to certain of 
the voting dimensions. However, the canonical 
technique shows that “Economic Development” 
must be given the most weight on the national 
attribute side and “Eastern Voting” on the vot- 
ing side if we wish to maximize the correlation 
between canonical variate scores.*? 


“There are, of course, many ways of weighting 
the variables in the sets to produce correlations 
smaller than the maximal correlation. If this is done, 
the weights are usually assigned under the restriction 
that each new set of canonical variate scores, gen- 
erated from a particular set, be orthogonal to all other 
canonical variate scores generated from that set. 
Operating under these restrictions, the second largest 
possible canonical correlation is .86. In this case, 
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These results are not surprising but they are 
gratifying. I say this because they tie in so well 
with previous research, treated above, which 
stresses the importance of economic develop- 
ment in predicting UN attitudinal data. 

The question naturally arises as to whether 
the previous findings can be fitted together with 
the present ones. Is it possible to evaluate East- 
ern-Western and Southern-Northern voting in 
the same negafive-positive cast adopted in the 
studies concerning attitudes? To probe this pos- 
sibility, a panel of judges*? were asked, in their 
opinion, whether voting for or against the 
following resolutions (used in Alker and Rus- 
sett’s 1961 study) indicates a tendency to bol- 
ster the interests and development of the 
United Nations (positive tendency), or shows 
the opposite (negative tendency). The judges 
were also given an opportunity to indicate if 
they felt a particular resolution was basically 
irrelevant to such tendencies. The resolutions 
were, using Alker and Russett’s abbreviations: 
those depicted in Table XIII on page 494. 

The judges agreed that voting for items indi- 
cated by an “F” and against items indicated by 
an “A” are votes which express a positive ten- 
dency to bolster the interests and development 
of the United Nations. (The percentage of 
agreement is given behind the sign and irrele- 
vancy indicated by I*!). Thus, if the opinion of 


Economic Development receives a weight of —.34, 
Democracy .50, U.S. Relations .42, and Bigness, —.36, 
with the remaining variables (independent) not 
weighted at all. On the dependent side, Eastern voting 
receives a weight of —.43 and Northern voting .88, 
with very little weight given to the remaining variables. 
Similarly, operating under the same restraints, still 
another pattern of weights can be assigned to generate 
a correlation of .62. In this connection, a number of 
such canonical correlations can be “‘statistically sig- 
nificant.” In this study, of course, a decision was made 
to focus attention upon and interpret the largest cor- 
relation, although, in some studies, it may be desirable 
to interpret several correlations. 

“The judges were 28 upper division students at 
Florida Atlantic University who had just completed a 
course focusing on the United Nations. 

“The ratio of “positive” to “negative” votes, as 
evaluated by the judges, is approximately 2 to 1 in 
the case of the “Eastern” voting dimension (when the 
votes are “Eastern”) evaluating all votes loading = .50 
or above (59 votes, 39 “positive”) while the “South- 
ern” voting dimension is “pure” with all 10 votes, 
loading +.50 or above, being viewed by the judges as 
evidencing a “positive tendency,” when the votes are 
“Southern.” If the judges’ responses are evaluated by 
the loadings (+.50 or above), viewing Eastern and 
Southern votes as “correct answers” and Western 
and Northern votes as “incorrect answers” and votes 
on loadings below +.50 as “irrelevant,” Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 20 shows a reliability of .78 for 
the “test.” If the judges’ most popular categories 
(positive, negative or neutral) are viewed as providing 
the “correct answers” and the judges’ responses are 
then evaluated, Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 shows 
a reliability of .83 for the “test.” 
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Table XIH 
JUDGES! EVALUATIONS OF VOTES ON THE EAST-WEST (E VOTES EAST) AND 
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NORTH-SOUTH (S VOTES SOUTH) DIMENSIONS IN TERMS OF WHETHER AFFIRMATIVE 


VOTES INDICATE POSITIVE (F), NEGATIVE (A), OR NEUTRAL (I) TENDENCY 


TOWARD THE UNITED NATIONS SYSTEM 


E 


ROLL CALLS l 2 ROLL CALLS 
F S22 8004, Censure South Africa* 63 3 ES 8065. Friendly relations with + 
F 79 8922. Sanction South Africa e 84 25 Cuba 92 
TF BG 8028, Security Council & Feb 2002, Hold trade conference: @ 88 
S. Africa « RE 28 EY 2005. Help primary 
E77 SH. No arms to producers Ad 
South Africa 388 22 Ate 3038. Study trade conference *—,74 
FG] 8025. No petroleum to Africa - 85 21 f %3 2016. Special int. devel. ~ 
FSI $027. Oman self- agency 37 
determination i NG EST 2015. Conference on patents —.58 
FIG 0018. Reconstitute Pal. [7S 8039. Aid'with 1% GNP +  —.25 
Con. Com. 38 83 (= ¢2 8011. Population & econ. 
ESL 8045. Reconstitute, Pal. devel. 53 
i Con. Com, 72 —O!} [100 8001. Tibet on agenda ¥ —.83 
F 99 8016, Protect Arve refuges -77 = 2 f= 32 8043. Resolution on Tihet —,19 
GO 90417. ULN.R.W.A. Of 20 T7S 3001. Absentee marriage 
F32 R048. U.S. Palestine legal i —.02 
Resolution ~.10 2 FU 3007. Disallow “hatred and 
F 8G 0003, Czech Res. on hostility’ © 78 
UNSCEAR 81 —.09 %2 3013. Safeguard right of 
ATi ROOG. Czech Res. important? —.87  .05 reply 68 
FS 8007. Admit Mauritania  —77 17 F V3 soit. Algerian prisone:s 78 
ESY 8029, China question CGF 8017. 1962 end of coionialism „91 
important? —74 19 FE (oo 8019. W. Irian seif- 
FSO 8030. China declaration 67 5 determination  “ a4 
FSO 8031. Seat People’s Rep. of f= D2 $020. Commission on © 
China 16 W. Irian — T8 
AL® 8032. Representation of FAS 808. Indian res, on W. Irian 78 
China. 74 18 8035. Regrets Port. non-, 
F TY 8008. Stop 50 megaton bombs—J5 64 per compliance ’ —.$3 
F 43 1010. General & complete FST 8037. Renew CINSGT — 26 
if disarm. a 38 H F 4% 4009. Swedish res, on 
r%G 8009. Regrets tests; need o Somh Africa — 30 
treaty —01 86 F$ (5 8066. Ask SC 17: S. Rhodesia 
[F GO 8020. Regrets rejection of SGT? 87 
US-UK 70 50 F 74 s063. S. Rhodesia on agenda e .84 
FSS 8012, Denuclearize Africa $ 70 06 F@2 8073. “i man 1 vote" 
F 7S 8016. Charter bans nuclear ¢ R S. Rhodesia 86 
weapons 87 (OSL © 8 2 8075. Regret UK acts on 
F Bb 1023. Form Non-nuclear club © .67 10 S. Rhodesia Py Be 
F TF 8044. Question of Algeria 63 4.16 e 24 8056. Condemn Portugal 
Abs 1026. N. Korea k UNCURK --.75 32 re Angola 92 
FRY 8054. Report ‘of UNCURK —.88 25 F 89 8038. Report on Angoi: 80 
FQ 8055. Deplores Hungary on 3 3058. Angola & SC 17 89 
a disrespect © — 92 .07 oY 4001. Burundi Prime 
i- GY 8064. Noninterference in ¢ Minister — 88 
Cuba 86 —08 p 34 4021. Rwanda & Burundi F 
sovereign =~ 82 
ES 
ROLL CALLS I 2 
F} OO $069. Evacuate R, & B. by 
I July ‘62 95 02 
> 8070. Rwanda & Burundi 
Fae evacuation 2 40 
Fr Qb 1023. Rwands & Burundi 
evacuntion on SQ TS 
FSi 8071. $2 milion to S.G. for 
RRR -2A 6G 
Eo 5004. Five See. members/ 
country D BE 
FSF m9, Congo expenses and 
Icj. : matt R S 
F33 tan onga cost AZ $8 
FOO $652 UNEF expenses me SG «AG 


EII 8053 Sanget for year 1962-59 60 
BE 9033 7AN" attend conference e DI -i 
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the judges is accepted, when votes are evalu- 
ated in basically the same terms as the ques- 
tionnaire items—-that is, in negative-positive 
terms—our findings for the most part tend to 
converge, in the sense that it is shown here that 
high economic development scores predict (for 
the most part) “negative” tendencies as re- 
vealed by voting scores, and it has been shown 
elsewhere that high development scores predict 
“negative” attitude scores toward U.N. organs. 
In this connection, it should be recalled that vot- 
ing and attitude patterns are also mutually pre- 
dictive. These findings also tie in with 
Rummel’s finding that “Economic Develop- 
ment” is an important predictor of certain 
kinds of behavior in tests of Models I and II 
and Sawyer’s view that “Size,” “Wealth,” and 
“Politics” are basic in the international system.*° 

All of this suggests that economic develop- 
ment might be viewed as something fundamen- 
tal to the aftitudes, operations, and outcomes at 
the United Nations. If one of the primary con- 
cerns of modern social science is prediction, the 
“economic hypothesis” seems to have more rel- 
evance than any other so far examined, in the 
sense of evidencing a persistence over time, 
consistency of interpretation, and application to 
a considerable range of data. One can’t help 
but feel pessimistic about such findings (if one 
is a supporter of the United Nations) when it is 
realized that the chief source of financial sup- 


* See: Jack Sawyer, “Dimensions of Nations: Size, 
Wealth and Politics,” The American Journal of Soci- 
ology, 73 (1967), pp. 145-172. 
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port of the United Nations is from, and must 
continue to be from, the economically advanced 
states. In short, a considerable portion of the 
future of the United Nations, in terms of sup- 
port, seems to rest upon the policy orientations 
of those whose inclinations are, for the most 
part, negative in tone. 

At a more general level, if the present study 
is viewed as a test of Attribute Theory, as ex- 
pressed in the introductory equation and quali- 
fied by subsequent discussion, a substantial “fit” 
seems evident which may augur well for subse- 
quent theoretical development along these 
lines.*6 In this connection, the development of a 
system of fundamental axioms may some day al- 
low the prediction of the “weights” in the equa- 
tion as different dimensions of behavior are 
considered. The same may be true, of course, 
for Social Field Theory, which, as previously 
indicated, is closely related. 


* Because both sets of variables (attribute and 
voting) are internally uncorrelated, the simple cor- 
relations of the attribute measures with any voting 
measure are equal to beta weights in a multiple cor- 
relation (of such variables with the voting measure) 
and the sum of the simple correlations squared equal 
R? See Vincent, Factor Analysis in International 
Relations . . . op. cit. Strictly speaking the “fit” ought 
to be evaluated in such terms because, although the 
attribute theory formula allows weights and linear 
combinations on the “attribute side,” it does not make 
such an allowance on the “behavior side,” and, of 
course, weights and linear combinations do occur on 
both sides, in the application of the canonical model. 
The section dealing with the simple correlation of the 
factor scores, then, if this limitation is imposed, can 
be viewed as evidence for the above statement. 
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APPENDIX A—VARIABLES AND SOURCES 


Military Personnel as a Percentage 
of Total Population (1) 


Population per 1,000 hectares of 
agricultural land (1) 


. Inhabitants per Physician (1) 


Gross National Product (1) 
Inhabitants per Hospital Bed (1) 


Percentage of Labor Force Employed 
in Agriculture (1) 


Annual Percentage Rate of Increase 
in Population (1) 


Moslems as a Percentage of 
Population (1) 


Roman Catholics as a Percentage of 
Total Population (1) 


All Christians as a Percentage of 
Total Population (1) ` : 


Population per Square Kilometer (1) 
Area in Square Kilometers (1) 
Radios per 1,000 Population (1) 


Defense Expenditures as a Percentage 
of Gross National Product (2) 


Votes in National Elections as a 
Percentage of Voting Age 
Population (1) 


Military Personnel as a Percentage 
of Population Age 15-64 (1) 


Students Enrolled in Higher Education 
per 100,000 Population (1) 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23, 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


Primary and Secondary School Pupils 
as a Percentage of Population 
Age 5-19 (1) 


Percentage Literate of Population 
Age 15 and over (1) 


Percentage Literate of Population 
Age 15 and over, Average Annual 
Increase (1) 


Percentage Export of Total Exports 
to U.S. (3) 


Percentage Imports of Total Imports 
from U.S. (3) 


Number in Permanent Missions at the 
United Nations (4) 


Year Entered the United Nations (5) 
Military Alliances (9) 

Imports from the United States (7) 
Exports to the United States (7) 
Exports to the U.S.S.R. (7) 

Imports from the U.S.S.R. (7) 

Exports to Communist China (7) 
Imports from Communist China (7) 
Population (2) 

Urbanization (2) 

Agricultural Population (2) 

Per Capita Gross National Product (2) 


International Financial Status (2) 
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37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
ul, 
42. 
43, 
ku, 
45, 
46, 


47. 


48, 


49, 


50. 
Sl. 
52. 
53, 


54, 


55. 


36. 


Economic Development Status (2) 
Freedom of the Press (2) 


Newspaper Circulation per 1,000 
Population (2) 


Religious Homogeneity (2) 
Racial Homogeneity (2) 
Linguistic Homogeneity (2) 
Date of Independence (2) 
Westernization (2) 
Political Modernization (2) 
System Style (2) 


Constitutional Status of Present 
Regime (2) 


Governmental Stability (2) 


Representative Character of Current 
Regime (2) 


Current Electoral System (2) 
Freedom of Group Opposition (2) 
Political Inculturation (2) 
Sectionalism (2) 


Interest Articulation by Associational 
Groups (2) 


Interest Articulation by Institutional 
Groups (2) 


Interest Articulation by Non- 
Associational Groups (2) 
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57. 


58, 


59, 


60. 


6l. 


62.. 


63, 
64, 
65. 
66. 
67, 
68, 
69, 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74, 
75. 
76. 


77. 
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Interest Articulation by Anomic 
Groups (2) 


Interest Articulation by Political 
Parties (2) 


Interest Aggregation by Executive (2) 
Interest Aggregation by Legislature (2) 
Stability. of Party System (2) 
Personalissimo. (2) 

Political Leadership (2) 

Leadership Charisma (2) 

Vertical Power Distribution (2) 
Horizontal Power Distribution (2) 
Current Status of Legislature (2) 
Character of Legislature (2) 

Current Status of Executive (2) 
Character of Bureaucracy (2) 

Political Participation by Military (2) 
Role of Police (2) 

Communist Bloc (2) 

Distance from U.S. (8) 

Distance from U.S.S.R. (8) 

Distance from China (8) 


Military Strength (6) 
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The following are primary sources (following above code): (1) 
Bruce M. Russett, et al, World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964); (2) Arthur S. Banks and Robert 
Textor, A Cross Polity Survey (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1963); (3) Dan 
Golenpaul, ed., Information Please Almanac 1968 (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1967); (4) Permanent Missions to the United Nations, United 
Nations Document, March 1968; (5) Golenpaul, op. cit.; (6) Readers' Digest 
Almanac and Yearbook 1968 (New York: Readers' Digest Association, T5673; 
(7) Direction of Trade Annual 1962-66 (Washington: International Monetary 
Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1967); (8) 
Great circle distance on a standard globe used. States with common border 
originally coded 0; (9) S. H. Steinberg, ed., The Statesmen's Yearbook 
1966-67 (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1966). States coded "iM allied with 
U.S., "2" neutral, and "3" allied with U.S.S.R. 


Additional resources include: Louis Barron, ed., Worldmark Ency- 
clopedia of the Nations: Africa (New York: Worldmark Press, Inc., 1963); 

louis Barron, ed., Worldmark Encyclopedia of the Nations: Africa; Asia; 
Australasia; Europe; the Americas (New York: Worldmark Press, Inc., 1965); 
British Information Services, Botswana (London: Curwen Press, 1963); British 
Information Services, Kenya (London: F. Mildner & Sons, 1963); British Infor- 
mation Services, Lesotho Norwich, England: Page Bros., Ltd., 1966); British 
Information Services, Malta (Manchester, England: H. M. Stationery Office 
Press, 1964); British Information Services, Zambia (Wilts, England: Swindon 
Press, Ltd., 1964); Gallatin Business Intelligence: Africa; Asia, Oceania; 

the Americas (New York: Copley International Corporation, 1967); Norton 
Ginsburg, Atlas of Economic Development (Chicago: University of ‘Chicago Press, 
1964); Colin Legum, ed., Africa: Handbook to the Continent (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1966); Information Please Almanac and Yearbook, 1967, 22nd 
ed. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966); The Europa Yearbook 1967, Volume I, 
II (London: Europa Publications, Ltd., 1967); The Gallatin Annual of Inter- 
national Business (New York: American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 1965); 

The Middle East, lOth ed. (London: Europa Publications, Ltd., 1963); The U.S. 
Book of Facts, Statistics and Information (New York: Washington Square Press, 
Inc., 1966); United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, United 
Nations Statistical Yearbook (New York: U.S. Statistical Office, 1967); United 
Nations Office of Public Information, Everyman's United Nations, 7th ed., (New 
York: U.N. Office of Public Information, 1964); United States Department of 
State Publications, Background Notes (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1967); Whitaker's Almanac 1967 and 1968 (London: William Clowes & 
Sons, Ltd., 1966, 1967); World Almanac and Book of Facts 1967 and 1968 (New 
York: Newspaper Enterprise Association, Inc., 1966, 1967); World Economic Atlas, 
3rd ed. (London: Oxford University Press, 1965); The Annual Register: World 
Events in 1966 (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1967); The International Yearbook 
and Statesmen's Who's Who (London: Burke's Peerage, Ltd., 1967}. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


The recent contribution by Aiken and Alford 
(this REVIEW, September, 1970, pp. 843-864) 
illustrates the serious alienation between sub- 
stantive theory and statistical data analysis that 
continues to trouble political science. The au- 
thors attempt to test five theories of community 
innovation by means of a correlational analysis 
involving four measures of public housing effort 
and twenty-four measures of demographic, eco- 
nomic, and political characteristics for a sample 
of U.S. cities. 

Their measures of innovation show consis- 
tent relationships with the explanatory vari- 
ables; the first column of my Table 1 summa- 
rizes their results. While the authors acknowl- 
edge the inadequacy of their variables as indi- 
cators of such shadowy phenomena as “politi- 
cal culture,” they must have some degree of 
confidence in them, since the principal purpose 
of the article would seem to be to confront the- 
ories of innovation with data. Without asking 
such questions as whether “community differ- 
entiation” can be measured by the logarithm of 
the city population, it may be useful to look at 
the second group of theories offered by the au- 
thors, relating the concentration of community 
power to public housing effort. Four possible 
explanations for high public housing innovation 
are listed. Such effort is said to be found when 
“derivative [systemic] power is concentrated” 
(Hawley), when there is low “citizen participa- 
tion,” thus no “stalemate” (Crain-Rosenthal). 
On the other hand, perhaps such effort is found 
when there is “diffused power (many power 
groups)” (Aiken), when there is low “central- 
ization of power” (Clark). Each of these theo- 
ries can be made consistent with the finding 
that there is more urban renewal and public 
housing effort in cities with a population rela- 
tively low in personal income and education. 
Certainly, these theories may be employed to 
cast doubt on one another. What I do not see is 
how the authors’ employment, education, or 
voting participation correlations can be used to 
cast doubt on any of them: the authors simply 
lack a real measure of the concentration of 
community power, and it is incredible, in the 
context of the long debate about community 
power, that such routine variables as these 
should be offered-——no matter how diffidently— 
as indicators of power concentration. 

What the authors’ statistics tell us is one big 
thing: cities with a population of higher socio- 
economic status display relatively little innova- 


tion in public housing. The five strongest cor- 
relates with housing effort include two income 
variables, two education variables, and race. 
Almost every variable used is either a direct in- 
dicator of SES or likely to be correlated with 
SES. Almost every variable directly related to 
public housing effort is inversely related to 
SES, and vice-versa. I note only the several ex- 
ceptions: As the authors themselves point out, 
the “ethnic” and “Catholic” indicators are in- 
fluenced by Southern cities, relatively poor, na- 
tive, and Protestant. The turnout measure pro- 
vided by Eugene C. Lee is known to be nega- 
tively correlated with SES. The evidence con- 
cerning the correlations between SES and the 
authors’ governmental structure variables is in- 
complete and ambiguous; in any case, these po- 
litical variables are only weakly related to pub- 
lic housing effort. 

In an attempt to avoid the bland conclusion 
that cities that need public housing build it, the 
authors recalculate their correlations, this time 
controlling for city size and fraction of housing 
dilapidated. Noting that the pattern on relation- 
ships remains substantially the same, they con- 
clude: 


Clearly factors other than simply reflections of a 
needy population are efficient predictors of com- 
munity innovation, and clearly the two measures 
of centralization of power that were consistent with 
the predictions—per cent of the adult population 
with four years of high school or more and MPO 
ratio—do not hold up when the other variables are 
controlled (p. 858) 


This is statistical sleight-of-hand. The au- 
thors do not explain why they contro! for city 
size. They do not adequately control for need 
or demand by using the dilapidated housing 
variable, which is an indicator only of the phys- 
ical condition of structures, taking no account 
of overcrowding, neighborhood conditions, etc. 
(I suspect the larger category, “dilapidated or 
deteriorating,” might be better, anyway.) Most 
of their partial correlations are somewhat 
smaller than the corresponding simple correla- 
tions. This is exactly what we would expect if 
we had a set of “noisy” indicators of SES and 
calculated both simple correlations, and then 
partial correlations controlling for one or two 
of the noisy indicators. As to their remark that 
two indicators “do not hold up,” the education 
variable remains one of the variables most 
highly correlated with housing effort; the MPO 
ratio retains its relative status as a moderately 
correlated variable. 
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Table 1. Observed and Expected Directions of Relationships Between Aiken-Alford Indicators and 
Socio-Economic Status and Its Correlates 


Theories and Empirical Indicators 


Political Culture 

Fraction of natives of foreign or mixed parentage 
Fraction of ele. school enrollment in private sch, 
Median family income 

Fraction voting LBJ, 1964 


Concentration and Diffusion of Community Power 
Fraction managerial, professional, and official 
Fraction of adults with high school education 
Fraction of registrants voting 


Political Structure 

City-manager government 
Nonpartisan elections 

Fraction of city council elected at large 
Number of members of city council 


Community Differentiation and Continuity 
Age of city? 
Logarithm of city population 


Community Integration 
Fraction unemployed 
Fraction “migrant” 


Supplementary indicators of poverty 

Fraction housing dilapidated 

Fraction of families w/income under $3000 

Fraction of adults with less than five years of 
education 

Fraction of 14-17 year-olds in school 

Fraction non-white 


Supplementary indicators of differentiation of 

economic structure 

Number of mfg. establishments with over 100 
employees 

Number of indep. banks 

Fraction of plant workers unionized, North 

Fraction of plant workers unionized, South 


Correlation Known or 
or “th 1o Direct Likely Political 
7: Indicator Demographic Correlate 


i Housing of SES Correlate of SES 
nnovation of SES 


| 
++ 


* Average correlation with four housing indicators >0.43 in magnitude. 
s Explained by Aiken and Alford on basis of regional differences. 
b R. R. Alford and Eugene C, Lee, “Voting Turnout in American Cities,” this Review, 62 (September, 1968), 


p. 803. 


e R. L. Lineberry and Edmund P., Fowler, ““Reformism and Public Policies in American Cities,” this REVIEW 


61 (September, 1967), p. 705. 


à Measured negatively, a smaller score indicating greater age. 


¢ Correlate of city size. 


The authors’ conclusions depend in substan- conclusions is that innovation may be accom- 
tial part on the question of whether city age plished more easily in older cities, and another, 
and city size would retain their relationship that it is easier to innovate in more complex 
with public housing effort if the SES-depen- and differentiated systems. How one can articu- 
dence were properly removed. One of their late these conclusions without even alluding to 
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such conventional arguments as those about 
teaching old dogs new tricks and multiplying 
veto groups, I cannot see. 

Finally, with a few changes in wording, these 
comments could appropriately appear in the 
American Sociological Review as well as 
APSR. As the authors note, they have pub- 
lished an article on urban renewal activity in 
the August, 1970 ASR (“Community Structure 
and Innovation: The Case of Urban Renewal,” 
vol. 35, pp. 650-665). The mode of analysis, 
the competitors’ theories demolished, and the 
data base are just the same, except that mea- 
sures of urban renewal activity are substituted 
for the public housing measures. 


Our main empirical findings are that older and 
larger cities and those with low levels of education 
and income, high unemployment, fewer managers 
and officials, and low levels of in-migration and 
growth are more innovative (ASR, p. 658). 


The main findings thus far are that older and 
larger cities, those with lower levels of education 
and income, fewer managers and officials, higher 
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voting turnout and Democratic voting, a lower de- 
gree of in-migration, and higher unemployment 
levels have participated more in public housing, 
entered it faster, and have higher performance 
levels (APSR, p. 858). 


(Actually, the correlations with turnout are 
slightly higher in the case of urban renewal, but 
perhaps sociologists are not expected to be in- 
terested in such things. No variable, “growth,” 
appears to be included in either analysis.) 
Based on a rough column-inch count, some 
two-thirds of the text of the ASR article ap- 
pears in verbatim or paraphrased form in the 
APSR article; the latter being longer, only two- 
fifths of it appears in the former. This mode of 
publication is not only wasteful of space in the 
journals and of the reader’s time, but has led to 
the failure to publish such interesting statistics 
as the correlation between the urban renewal 
and public housing measures; perhaps that will 
appear somewhere else sometime. 

STEPHEN V. STEPHENS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Why Editorial Comment? The purpose of this 
space is to share with readers of the Review in- 
formation that may from time to time be avail- 
able to the managing editor about Review poli- 
cies and activities. This space will not be used 
to comment on other Association activity. 
Like all other members of the Association (he 
is sure), the managing editor of this Review 
looks forward to having his say in P.S. when- 
ever he feels the Association at large has need 
of his guidance. 


New Format. It is not obligatory that the for- 
mat of the Review change with each new man- 
aging editor. Indeed, it is not even traditional. 
In spite of this, the appearance of the Review 
has occasionally changed. Notable landmarks 
in the evolving design of the Review include: 
the change in the color of the cover from 
brown to its present gorgeous two-toned hue in 
the issue of March, 1952, by managing editor 
Taylor Cole; the change to double columns in 
June, 1960, in Harvey Mansfield’s editorship, 
made necessary by considerations of space and 
expense, and managing editor Austin Ranney’s 
new cover, which first made its appearance in 
March, 1966. 

This is the second issue in a new format, 
which includes a new type face and style (New 
Times Roman monotype), new paper (Winne- 
bago eggshell) somewhat whiter and more opa- 
que than the previous stock, a new cover, and a 
new table of contents, which gives abstracts for 
all articles and lists all books reviewed. The Re- 
view’s new format was worked out in consulta- 
tion with Mr. Barnard Norris of the periodicals 
division of the University of California Press, 
and Mr. John Robson of the George Banta 
Company, the Review's printer. Since articles 
in the Review are in general sent in by authors 
rather than solicited by the managing editor, 
the format constitutes the major part of what a 
managing editor can contribute toward the in- 
telligibility of the Review. 


New Editorial Board. This is the first issue to 
be published by new management. The retiring 
editorial board labored for five years under the 
distinguished leadership of Austin Ranney. In 
that time, the Review grew greatly in circula- 
tion, and, reflecting Professor Ranney’s own ca- 
pacious and hospitable mind, readily opened its 
pages to new approaches to the writing of polit- 
ical science. The new board will be very happy 
to do as well as the old and begs the indulgence 
of readers while we struggle to measure up. 


The new editorial board is more than twice 
the size of the old, and for the first time in- 
cludes scholars from abroad. Political Science 
as a learned discipline has always reached 
across national boundaries. While the Review is 
a publication of the American association de- 
voted to the study of political science, its con- 
tents are aimed at the general enlightenment of 
students of politics throughout the world, The 
foreign scholars presently serving on the edito- 
rial board are all, similarly, through their own 
writing benefactors of American political sci- 
ence. I think all the rest of us on the Editorial 
Board share the view that it is a distinct honor 
to be serving with them. 


ERRATA 


In “Dimensions of Candidate Evaluation” by 
Herbert F. Weisberg and Jerrold G. Rusk in the 
December 1970 issue, the list of candidates and 
“card #5” appearing above Figure 1 are not a 
part of Figure 1; they should have been placed 
instead at the end of the Appendix. 

In C. W. Cassinelli’s review of Rahul, Gov- 
ernment and Politics of Tibet in the December 
1970 issue, on page 1332, column 2, line 26, 
strike the words “political figure” to read 
“, .. Lama was a minor and the...” 

In the review of Breckenridge’s The Right to 
Privacy in the March 1971 issue (p. 208) the re- 
viewer’s name mistakenly appeared as Louis B. 
Moreland; the name should read Lois B. More- 
land. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


Lawrence W. Beer, University of Colorado, 
“Freedom of Information and the Evidenti- 
ary Use of Film in Japan: Law and Socio- 
politics in an East Asian Democracy” 

Gordon S. Black, University of Rochester, “A 
Theory of Political Ambition: Career Choices 
and the Role of Structural Incentives” 

Robert S. Erikson, Florida State University, 
“The Electoral Impact of Congressional Roll 
Call Voting” 

B. Michael Frolic, York University, “Decision- 
Making in Soviet Cities” 

Hiya F. Harik, Indiana University, “Opinion 
Leaders and the Mass Media: A Reconsider- 
ation of the Two-Step Flow of Communica- 
tion Hypothesis” 

Jerry Hollenhorst and Gary Ault, Southern INi- 
nois University, “An Alternative Answer To: 
Who Pays For Defense?” 

J. Woodford Howard, Ir., The Johns Hopkins 
University, “Judicial Biography and the Be- 
havioral Persuasion” 
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Ronald Inglehart, University of Michigan, 
“The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergen- 
erational Change in Six Countries” 

Gerald W. Johnson, Auburn University, “Polit- 
ical Correlates of Voter Participation: A De- 
viant Case Analysis” 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, “ “Toward a More Respon- 
sible Two-Party System’: Political Science, 
Policy Science, or Pseudo-Science?” 

Allan Kornberg, Duke University, and Robert 
Frasure, The University of the South, “Policy 
Differences in British Parliamentary Parties” 

Robert J. Lieber, University of California, 
Davis, “Interest Groups and Foreign Policy: 
British Entry Into Europe” 

Arend Lijphart, University of Leiden, “Com- 
parative Politics and the Comparative 
Method” 

Lawrence S. Mayer, Ohio State University, “A 
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Note on ‘An Axiomatic Model of Voting 
Bodies’ ” 

Richard M. Merelman, University of Wiscon- 
sin, “The Development of Policy Thinking in 
Adolescence” 

David Nexon, Pitzer College, “Asymme- 
try in the Political System: Occasional Activ- 
ists in the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties, 1956-1964” 

Robert D. Putnam, University of Michigan, 
“Studying Elite Political Culture: The Case 
of ‘Ideology’ ” 

Donald VanDeVeer, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity of the University of North Carolina, 
“Oppenheim’s Defense of Non-cognitivism” 

D. M. White, Monash University, “Power and 
Intention” 

Raymond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University, 
““Nondecisions’ and the Study of Local Poli- 
tics” 


The sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Association will be held 
September 7—11, 1971, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Marx’s Economics, Origin and Development, 
By Alexander Balinky. (D. C. Heath and 
Co., Lexington, Mass., 1970. Pp. 178.) Fore- 
word by P. A. Samuelson. No index. 
Alexander Balinky’s reason for writing “yet 

another book” on Marxian economics is to pro- 

vide a unified exposition of the social philoso- 
phy and economic theory in suitable textbook 
form. Anyone who has attempted to teach the 
subject in American or English universities can 
appreciate the formidable task Balinky has set 
himself. Scholarship of both expositor and stu- 
dent is required in diverse fields before the 
Marxian edifice can be comprehended and 
made relevant to current issues. As an out- 
growth of German philosophy, the early Marx- 
ism is not unrelated to current existentialist 
thought; in its mature form it is a materialist 
version of Hegelian rationalism. Marxian eco- 
nomics is rooted in classical English thought, 
but an appreciation of its significance entails is- 
sues that are still mooted in contemporary 
growth, production, and distribution theory, In- 
evitably a modicum of mathematics is required 
to make sense of these issues. Furthermore, 
since Marx was an historical theorist as well as 

a creature of his own Zeitgeist, it is absolutely 

essential to have some insight into the historical 

context of his work to appreciate both his vi- 

sion and myopia. Last, and by no means least, 

the very complexity of Marx’s theory, and the 

specialized vocabulary he adopted requires 

more than usual motivation to scholarship. 
Shortcuts are available to selective groups. 

Graduate students of economics can use the 

modern tools of analysis to extract quickly the 

gist of Marxism, and then move on to compare 
it with his social philosophy. Orthodox Marx- 
ists study the master in the original with only 

passing reference to his antecedents, and a 

deprecating sneer at bourgeois economists who 

refuse to see the light. But while Balinky’s book 
is aimed at the general college student, it is 
largely a paraphrase of the conventional Soviet 
reading of Marx. Surely that is not sufficient 
for western students. They need to compare 

Marx with the economics and social science 

learned in other classes; they need to under- 

stand alternative readings of Marx such as the 

Revisionists work or the recent emphasis on 

alienation; and they need some basic outline of 

the main lines of criticism and commentary on 

Marx so they can make up their own mind. 

None of these appears in any significant way in 

this book. 


If one is going to give students a Marx 
primer which expounds his system from within, 
I think it is much better to let them read either 
the more popular works of Marx and Engels, 
or the expositions by Marxists from Lenin to 
Sweezy. They are then motivated to confront 
Marx even if it is at second remove. Balinky’s 
Marx has been filtered through Josef Schumpe- 
ter as well as through Balinky in his attempts to 
simplify the subject matter for “Russian Area” 
undergraduates. The result contains an excessive 
number of errors, misinterpretations, and un- 
necessary changes in terminology that irritate 
the reader and will mislead the student who 
reads further. The problem is aggravated by the 
virtual absence of reference to sources, so the 
reader who explodes in the margin, “Marx 
never said that!” has no way of checking. 

Although the bibliography contains the most 
advanced treatises, Balinky does not press ideas 
very far—perhaps in deference to the limita- 
tions of the students who are supposed to use 
the text. I think this is a mistake, and it under- 
estimates the capacity of undergraduates to 
grapple with ideas. If there is a purpose to 
studying Marx, it is the challenge that he pre- 
sents to orthodoxy more than the catechism in- 
toned on Lenin’s tomb every November. 

There remains an issue of principle as well as 
presentation. All along Marx insists that capi- 
talism is inevitably going to collapse, but he al- 
ways qualifies these statements with “counter- 
acting causes.” On one hand Balinky says that 
Marx is actually predicting the specific events 
leading to breakdown, but then on the other 
hand, he follows Marx in using the counteract- 
ing causes to cover his traces. Surely a modern 
analysis should insist that to qualify as a pre- 
diction, a theory must be falsifiable. 

All of these weaknesses come to a head in 
Balinky’s chapter on “The Secular Decline in 
the Genera] Rate of Profit.” On page 129 he 
explains how the profit rate is reduced by in- 
creases in the organic composition of capital, 
but points out that it is increased proportion- 
ately to the rate of surplus value. Since Balinky 
believes that the rate of surplus value increases 
with the organic composition, he concludes that 
Marx’s suggestion that the rate of profit will 
tend to decline is “poetic license” which Marx 
could not have believed to be an inevitable fea- 
ture of capitalism. By the time he gets to page 
133, Balinky writes: “Marx left no doubt about 
the fact that in the final analysis, all capitalists 
must suffer a drop in their respective rates of 
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return. What else could follow from the earlier 
proposition that the long-term rate of profit 
must decline?” 

Following an ill-considered remark of Marx 
in Volume I of Capital, Balinky believes that 
the rate of surplus value must be limited, since 
even if workers “lived on air,” the amount of 
surplus value they produced would be limited 
by the size of the labor force. Therefore techni- 
cal progress in reducing the labor required to 
reproduce the laborers ultimately cannot offset 
the decline in the profit rate. A little mathemat- 
ics would convince Balinky that, understood as 
a ratio, the rate of surplus value would go to 
infinity if the denominator approaches zero 
faster than the numerator. This is effectively 
what Marx posits. True, if the workers lived on 
air there would be no increase in the rate of 
surplus value, but that is because it would al- 
ready be infinite. 

One cannot help feeling that the difficulties 
should have been ironed out at the editor’s 
desk. This might be a useful book if it were en- 
larged to meet the needs of its readers, and if it 
had been appropriately reviewed before publi- 
cation. In its present state it lends credence to 
Paul Samuelson’s fatuous preface which sug- 
gests there is nothing to be learned from Marx 
except a vague sense of the variability of social 
forms. Exposure of the inconsistencies and the 
dialectical fudging in Marx would make it pos- 
sible to see that there is more to Marx than inti- 
mations of later developments in “respectable 
economics.” By making his unit of analysis so- 
cial class, Marx produced insights that are radi- 
cally different. He insisted that class conflict is 
central to economics, rather than the individu- 
al’s reconciliation of his preferences with tech- 
nical possibilities through the market. Only 
Keynes approached this vision through aggre- 
gation of individual expenditures, but the no- 
tion of cohesive social groups still has not pene- 
trated into “respectable economics” in a satis- 
factory way. Unfortunately, this does not really 
come through in Balinky’s presentation of 
Marx either. 

MURRAY. WOLFSON 
Oregon State University 


Micro-Macro Political Analysis. By Heinz Eu- 
lau. (Aldine Books, 1969. 400 Pp. $12.50.) 
Micro-Macro Political Analysis is not a book 

with one central argument. It is, rather, a col- 

lection of Heinz Eulau’s writings, including a 

wide variety of analytic and methodological 

pieces and research reports. Taken individually, 
most of the contributions contain much to en- 
gage the reader. The analytic and methodologi- 
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cal writings are often insightful and usually 
provocative, and the research reports present 
results which are interpretable in the context of 
explicit theoretical frameworks. Taken as a 
whole, the writings can be evaluated from sev- 
eral standpoints. They are interesting, for ex- 
ample, as data for perspectives on the sociology 
of political science. Eulau has been a particu- 
larly self-conscious participant in the develop- 
ment of a “behavioral” political science. As a 
result he has addressed himself at great length 
to the analytic and value premises upon which 
his empirical investigations are predicated. 
Those who approach Micro-Macro Political 
Analysis from a sociology of political science 
perspective will be particularly interested in 
chapter 20, “The Behavioral Movement in Po- 
litical Science: A Personal Document,” in 
which Eulau discusses the intellectual influ- 
ences on his thoughts and writings as they have 
evolved to the present. 

The research reports in Micro-Macro Politi- 
cal Analysis are particularly interesting from a 
theoretical standpoint. As Eulau notes, the 
common theme in these writings is a “. 
fascination with the relationship between indi- 
vidual and collective political behavior” (p. 
vii). What have characterized the theoretical 
frameworks in most of Eulau’s writings are 
statements about relationships between individ- 
ual attitudes and behaviors and collective out- 
comes. The research itself stands as a statement 
that relates the methodological individualism of 
psychologically oriented political behavior 
studies with the methodological holism that 
characterizes studies of social and political in- 
stitutions. Eulau’s perspective on this theoreti- 
cal nexus is presented in his introductory chap- 
ter, “On Units and Levels of Analysis.” This 
chapter taken together with chapter 19, “Val- 
ues and Behavioral Science; Neutrality Revis- 
ited,’ provides a comprehensive statement on 
the criteria for evaluating social science re- 
search in general. Because these chapters set 
the tone for the volume as a whole, the posi- 
tions argued in them will be the focus of the 
remainder of this review. 

“Political inquiry,” Eulau states, “is con- 
cerned -with the actions of and relations be- 
tween units of greatly varying size and com- 
plexity, ranging from individual persons or 
small groups to large organizations, associa- 
tions, and exclusive territorial collectives like 
nations states.” There are at least two impor- 
tant implications of this utterance, only one of 
which its author seems to appreciate fully. The 
first implication, to which Eulau addresses him- 
self throughout the remainder of the book, is 
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that the statement, by itself, provides little guid- 
ance in any particular theory-building en- 
deavor. He both suggests and demonstrates that 
one must select a “theoretical standpoint” to fo- 
cus a particular political inquiry. The second 
implication derives from the fact that although 
the statement is expressed in descriptive rheto- 
ric, it should be regarded, using John Aus- 
tin’s term, as a performative. Eulau’s definition 
is a performative whose major meaning is illo- 
cutionary, i.e., in saying what political inquiry 
is, Eulau is doing something other than describ- 
ing (Although the descriptive level of meaning 
is also present). He is promoting a particular as- 
pect of human relations as being worthy of po- 
litical inquiry. Among the values involved in 
the work of Eulau and others who have pro- 
moted behavioral approaches to political in- 
quiry is a high priority placed upon the psycho- 
logical inputs and consequences of political 
processes. Earlier, institutional approaches to 
political inquiry, by contrast, designated their 
subject matter in statements that expressed less 
concern with the aggregation and allocation of 
psychological resources. 

Eulau would undoubtedly agree with this ac- 
count of his definition. He does in fact take is- 
sue with the position that science can be value 
free, arguing that “values enter behavioral in- 
quiry at many points...” What he fails to do, I 
think, is to deal adequately with the implica- 
tions of this realization. His major recommen- 
dations for dealing with the relationship be- 
tween values and behavioral science focus on 
the termination rather than the initiation of an 
inquiry. He urges value neutrality as a “norm 
of judicious conduct,” by which he means 
lack of bias in situations where scientific truth 
and valued results conflict. This value neutral- 
ity should be activated, he argues, “... just at 
the point in the process of inquiry where that 
process reaches its (always tentative) termina- 
tion—the point, in other words, at which the 
findings of behavioral research come within the 
purview of the public, indeed become ‘public 
property’” (p. 367-8). There are, quite 
clearly, value problems associated with making 
public the results of one’s research. What Eulau 
seems to ignore, however, is the fact that signif- 
icant value questions arise at the inception of a 
scientific inquiry. In short, the important value 
question which Eulau ignores is the prior ques- 
tion one should ask when undertaking an in- 
quiry, namely, what of value might arise from 
this inquiry. 

Eulau’s failure to appreciate this kind of 
value question is manifested not only in his 
chapter on values and behavioral science but 
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also in his chapter on units and levels of analy- 
sis. He seems to think that one can select an 
appropriate level of analysis for a particular 
problem on scientific grounds alone. In his 
discussion of levels of analysis he argues 
that once we select the object of analysis (the 
unit(s) whose behavior is to be explained, e.g., 
a legislative committee), we can proceed to take 
as our subject of analysis (the unit(s) whose 
behavior is to be observed), various levels, e.g., 
individual members, subcommittees, etc. It is 
one’s theoretical standpoint, he suggests, that 
determines his choice of level or subject unit to 
scrutinize. Eulau is not at all clear on the 
grounds for selecting a theoretical standpoint. 
My own impression is that the choice of a theo- 
retical standpoint is based upon one’s expecta- 
tions about what will best explain the object of 
analysis. 

It is here, I would like to suggest, that Eulau 
(and for that matter the average social scien- 
tist) cashes in his critical acumen, If one as- 
sumes that there is a “best” explanation of a 
particular observed phenomenon or object of 
analysis, he is certain to predicate his inquiry 
on disguised value premises. The choice of a 
psychological rather than a sociological expla- 
nation of a particular form of social or political 
decision-making provides a model of policy 
choice that emphasizes changing attitudes, 
rather than changing the organizational frame- 
works within which attitudes are generated. In 
most circumstances, a number of explanations 
of social or political phenomena are equally 
valid on scientific grounds. The decision to pur- 
sue a particular type of explanation (including 
the level of analysis) should, if one is rational, 
be based upon one’s image of what might be 
done with the explanation. This image, in the 
case of social science inquiry, includes one’s 
conception of a desirable collectivity and desir- 
able consequences for individuals. Thus the 
various empirical chapters in Micro-Macro 
Analysis are probably “good” for something. 
An examination of the epistemological chapters 
makes it clear why, unfortunately, it has been 
left to the reader to determine what that 
“good” is. 

MICHAEL J. SHAPIRO 
University of Hawaii 


Robert Owen in the United States. By Oakley 
C. Johnson. (New York: Humanities Press, 
1970, Pp. 86. $3.50.) 

It is doubtful that Robert Owen in the 
United States will end up on the list of most- 
widely read books in Western Political 
Thought. Nevertheless, this slim volume repre- 
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sents a minor but useful contribution to the lit- 
erature. 

Following reverses and disappointments in 
England, Owen came briefly to the United 
States in the mid-1820’s and was influential in 
the establishment of such utopian experiments 
as Yellow Springs (Ohio), Franklin Commu- 
nity (New York) and, of course, the famous 
New Harmony (Indiana). 

In the course of this American sojourn Ow- 
en had occasion twice to speak to joint ses- 
sions of Congress and to deliver a major 
Fourth of July oration at New Harmony. For 
years these evidences of Owen's social reform 
thought have remained out of print and inac- 
cessible to the Owenite scholar. Mr. Johnson, 
in this work, seeks to correct this deticiency in 
the literature by collecting and printing these 
three speeches in a single volume. 

Otherwise Robert Owen in the United States 
does little to alter or enhance our understand- 
ing of Robert Owen. Neither Johnson’s intro- 
ductory essay nor the three Owen speeches 
which follow it is likely to change prevailing 
views of Robert Owen or his social and politi- 
cal philosophy. 

As a consequence, this volume is principally 
of interest to the archivist. 

HAROLD V. RHODES 
University of New Mexico 


Macropolitics. By Morton Kaplan (Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1969. Pp. 
244.) 


Morton Kaplan’s Macropolitics is a collec- 
tion of fourteen papers subtitled ‘Selected Es- 
says on the Philosophy and Science of Politics.’ 
With a single exception—-an integrating Chap- 
ter called ‘Glimpses into a Philosophy of Poli- 
tics’ which starts things off—-the papers are not 
new with the work, having first been submitted 
for public scrutiny at various earlier moments 
during the 1954-through-1968 period. The col- 
lection is divided into five Parts, which respec- 
tively are labeled “On Philosophy,” “On Sys- 
tems,” “On Historical Explanations,” “On Val- 
ues,” and “On Empirical Systems Research.” 
Each Part is prefaced with a note on the origin 
of its constituent essays and the nature of the 
common topic, A Preface introduces the under- 
taking, an Index of Main Concepts closing it. 

Kaplan’s earlier work, upon which Macro- 
politics much depends and from which it draws 
three of its Chapters—I refer to System and 
Process in International Politics (New York, 
John Wiley, 1957)—argued, it will be recalled, 
for a new and more systematic approach to the 
study of the international order and what we 
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are pleased these days to call ‘macropolitical’ 
phenomena. The author there urged that that 
order be conceived as analogous to the individ- 
ual human being, that is, as a self-regulating 
system, which thanks to the capacity of certain 
governor-like components to absorb, neutralize, 
or deflect environmental or other disturbances 
tends to persist in a given form called equilib- 
rium state. He then differentiated types of such 
order (balance-of-power, loose-bipolar, tight- 
bipolar, etc.), the principle of differentiation 
being the degree of integration exhibited; he 
framed hypotheses about each type, notably hy- 
potheses about the conditions of self-preserva- 
tion and transformation, and about the behavi- 
our therein of various kinds of State (directive, 
non-directive, etc.); and, finally, he invited oth- 
ers to test the hypotheses against the historical 
record. 

Macropolitics, the work at hand, may not 
unfairly be looked upon, I believe, as an ex- 
tended gloss upon Systems Theory thus sum- 
marily noted—a commentary distinguishing the 
Theory, illustrating it in the application, ex- 
panding it, placing it in the broader context 
of a philosophy of politics. The solitary Chap- 
ter of Part I, the ‘Glimpses into a Philosophy of 
Politics’ already referred to, provides the 
broader context for the Theory. It formulates 
and supplies epistemological underpinning for a 
view which the author characterises as scientifi- 
cally oriented and names ‘systemic pragmati- 
cism’ (Preface, vili-ix): a view which owes 
much to Charles S. Peirce, and through him to 
Hegel, Kant, and others in the great philo- 
sophic tradition (Preface, viii); a view among 
the more interesting features of which are an 
implied affirmation of the amenability to scien- 
tific study of human valuational activity (pp. 
34-45) and a definition (characterisation?) of 
the good as ‘that which is appropriate to 
achieve man’s resting states’ (p. 43). The three 
Chapters of Part II, “On Systems,” center on 
the Theory itself, its origin and nature. Chapter 
3, ‘Systems Theory’, traces the ancestry to W. 
Ross Ashby’s work on neurology called Design 
for a Brain (p. 57), explains key concepts such 
as ‘equilibrium’ and ‘stability’ (pp. 58-64), 
and contrasts with other approaches to the un- 
derstanding of the international order like the 
study of the foreign policy of individual states 
(pp. 64-65) and something called the ‘cross- 
sectional or biographical slicing of history’ (p. 
65). Chapter 4, ‘Systems Theory and Political 
Science’, comments that Systems Theory is 
really not theory at all, but a set of concepts 
(p. 71) and ‘merely a tool for achieving a mid- 
die-level range of generalization about political 
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or social system macrostructures’ (pp. 
74~75). The opening Chapter of this Part, 
‘Traditionalism versus Science in International 
Relations’, notes in order to rebut certain tradi- 
tionalist objections to the application of the 
methods of science to the social domain——to 
the claim, for instance, that those who work 
with models are likely to mistake these for real- 
ity, the response is made that traditionalists are 
even more prone to err in the direction named, 
inasmuch as they not only also work with mod- 
els but are unaware of so doing (pp. 54-56). 
Part II, “On Historical Explanations,” of- 
fers, in the first two of three chapters, analyses 
of important events of the post-war era which 
may perhaps be thought of as pointing up prob- 
lems involved in testing the hypotheses of Sys- 
tems Theory against the record. Chapter 5, on 
the causes of the 1948 Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, marshals and assesses the evi- 
dence for and against two competing interpre- 
tations—without, however, reaching a firm 
conclusion as to which is the more valid. (The 
interpretations are (1) that the coup was ideo- 
logically motivated and planned long in ad- 
vance and (2) that it was more a response of 
the moment to the intensification of threat 
from the West perceived in the Truman Doc- 
trine, etc.; and the one firm conclusion reached 
by the essay is one to the effect that estimating 
motives is a tricky business indeed—pp. 
119-121.) Chapter 6 similarly deals with the 
causes of the Chinese intervention into the Ko- 
rean War of late 1950 and, more specifically, 
General MacArthur’s contention that the Chi- 
nese intervention would not have taken place 
without espionage and information passed 
along by British defectors to the effect that the 
U.S. air force was prohibited from bombing 
north of the Yalu—a contention which the au- 
thor concludes cannot be sustained (p. 128). 
Part IV, “On Values,” in its six chapters, 
three of them lifted from System and Process, 
relates System Theorizing to the realm of val- 
ues. System needs, which arise from system 
structure, we are told by way of elucidating the 
connection, are the source of objectives, and 
objectives are the valuable (p. 157). Chapter 8, 
on regulation, describes the various ways 
(mechanisms like learning and repression, and 
syndromes such as the compulsive and psycho- 
pathic) in which a system goes about satisfying 
needs, hence reaching objectives and presum- 
ably realizing values (pp. 137-156). Chapter 
9, ‘The Realm of Values’, discourses on the 
foundation of same, and the distinction be- 
tween them and facts. Chapter 10, ‘The Na- 
tional Interest and Other Interests’, assimilates 
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discussion of the much-abused term of the title 
to the broader discussion of values by noting 
that ‘the interest of a system is to obtain the 
valuable’ (p. 168). The two next Chapters, ‘On 
Extreme Utilitarianism’ and ‘Restricted Utili- 
tarianism’, present the author’s brief against the 
former, and for the latter and the need for rec- 
ognizing some moral imperatives, while Chap- 
ter 13, ‘A Nightmare’, contains the author's 
well-named contribution to the list of possible 
scenarios constituting the stuff of Herman 
Kahn’s and Anthony J. Wiener’s The Year 2000. 
Finally, Part V in its solitary Chapter 14, “The 
Systems Approach to International Politics’, re- 
sumes the major propositions of Systems The- 
ory and describes certain efforts in the author’s 
Chicago workshops to test and refine some 
thereof. 

There are a number of things to applaud 
about Macropolitics and the ideas it expresses. 
Kaplan’s objective, of bringing together in one 
place various bits and pieces of thought, con- 
necting them up one with another, and working 
out the philosophy underlying them, is a rea- 
sonable one. And one or two minor points 
aside, he has performed it reasonably well. The 
over-all objective of this and his earlier work— 
namely, providing a set of concepts to enable 
us more effectively to think about the interna- 
tional order and other macropolitical phenom- 
ena~—is an important and worthy one, and 
turning for suggestive analogy to the individual 
human personality (and in this following an 
ancient and honorable tradition), he has, in 
this judgment, turned to the best of the possible 
sources. In many of the particular positions he 
takes (e.g. his defense of the possibility of ap- 
plying the methods of science to the valuational 
activity of human beings; his retort to the tradi- 
tionalist critique of the application in general of 
such methods to the human and social 
domain), he surely—in this view—has the 
right of it. His treatment of the complex ques- 
tion of cause in the affairs of the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia in early 1948 and the 
Chinese intervention in the Korean War in late 
1950 are excellent: his weighing against the ev- 
idence of competing hypotheses is truly exem- 
plary-—thorough, careful, fair-minded. 

Withal, this reviewer must register some 
rather vigorous adverse criticism. The lengthy 
introductory essay, in which the author 
sketches his underlying philosophy, and which 
constitutes the sole original component of the 
work, is too discursive, adding up to something 
the nature of which one is hard put to pin 
down. There appear too frequently in the work 
an imprecision of expression, an ellipticality oi 
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exposition, and a pretentiousness of tone that 
one could well do without. Finally, more is 
needed, to the end of bettering our understand- 
ing of the international order, than a set of con- 
cepts, however elegant, however artful their ar- 
ticulation. What more is needed is a simple set, 
a set not too refined, a set accompanied by 
clear-cut rules for the instruction of the user in 
the difficult and all-important matter of appli- 
cation to the historical record. Provocative and 
interesting as is the set Afacropolitics presents 
to us, it fails in this reviewer’s judgment to 
meet these added needs. One concludes with 
the hope that Professor Kaplan will come to 
agree with the judgment and address himself to 
the solution of the problems involved, bringing 
to bear on them the high order of intelligence 
manifested in his historical analyses. 
WILLIAM WELCH 

Boulder, Colorado 


Karly Writings. By Walter Lippmann. Introduc- 
tion and annotations by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. (New York: Liveright, 1970. Pp. 356. 
$7.50.) 

Men of Destiny, By Walter Lippmann. Intro- 
duction by Richard Lowitt. (Seattle: Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, 1970. Pp. 244. 
Originally published in 1927.) 


Walter Lippmann has advanced the political 
awareness of a worldwide audience for nearly 
sixty years. As might be expected, his own un- 
derstanding of politics, his attitudes towards it, 
his philosophy of it, have gone through a pro- 
cess of evolution. The books under review con- 
tain elements of both continuity and change in 
Lippmann’s thought. Some of the essays in 
Early Writings reflect his brief flirtation with 
Wilsonian idealism. Here Lippmann envisions a 
world where rivalries among nations might 
come under the civilizing dominion of interna- 
tional law and where the principle and practice 
of collective security might replace the tradi- 
tional resort to the balance of power. World 
peace is indivisible, injury to one being injury 
to all. Wilson deserves the “gratitude of all de- 
cent men” for committing the United States to 
the establishment of a League to Enforce 
Peace. Gone is the “pernicious doctrine” of 
neutrality between the aggressor and his victim. 
A great advance in the development of interna- 
tional morality has occurred (pp. 33-35, 
38-39, 66). There is even a bit of sermoniz- 
ing to Europe: Americans cannot cooperate 
with Tories and chauvinists and imperialists 
like Carson, Northcliff, and Curzon. Europe 
must become genuinely liberal if it is to have 
their assistance (pp. 42-45). 
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But this is only a passing phase. Lippmann’s 
observations in “Timid Neutrality,” published 
in November 1914, represent his more endur- 
ing outlook on international politics: Treaties 
without the power to enforce them are worth- 
less; conditions of peace will be determined by 
the balance of power in which the war results; 
disarmament of peaceful nations will not pro- 
duce peace on earth; a stable international or- 
der cannot be built on the theories of pacifists 
and Quakers. “For it is peace on earth that men 
need, not peace in heaven, and unless you build 
from the brutalities of earth, you step out into 
empty space” (p. 13). 

For the most part Lippmann has been a real- 
ist. But his realism has never been out of touch 
with decent, humane, and liberal urges. “The 
Defense of the Atlantic World” (pp. 69-75) 
is a superb example. If the United States favors 
the Allies, it is not because Britain is more hu- 
mane and civil than Germany. It is rather that 
Germany is warring against “the civilization of 
which we are a part.” The countries on the two 
shores of the Atlantic constitute a community 
“in their deepest needs and in their deepest pur- 
poses.” But Germany too belongs to this same 
community, and she must be brought back into 
the fold. “Our aim must be not to conquer Ger- 
many as Rome conquered Carthage, but to win 
Germany as Lincoln strove to win the South 

..” (p. 74). 

A central characteristic of Lippmann’s ap- 
proach to politics is the idea of the balance 
which, in his civilized version, includes a denial 
of absoluteness and an insistence that you con- 
cede a modicum at least of reason to the oppo- 
sition. Not only has he advocated the mainte- 
nance of a balance of power as the best avail- 
able means to national security, a constitutional 
balance between the President and Congress, a 
balance between ends and means in the making 
of policy choices, he has also insisted that in 
pursuing your own vital interests you must not 
disregard the vital (not merely “legitimate”) 
interests of your adversary. 

Lippmann’s admirers speak of his “passion 
for the life of reason.” But note that reason for 
him is more than disinterestedness in pursuing 
the “truth,” or the disposition to look for the 
enduring and the essential underneath the tran- 
sient, or the capacity of establishing causal or 
associational relationships between ideas or 
events. (Bank robbers, who wish to excel in the 
art of safecracking, must also be dedicated to 
reason in this sense.) The truth that reason is 
to aid in discovering may belong to the realm 
of morals. Already in Men of Destiny reason is 
not the servant of desire that it was in A Pref- 
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ace to Politics (1913), the very first of his 
books. Now there is a moral order in the affairs 
of men, and, operating in the framework of 
that order, reason is to govern the world of pas- 
sions and appetites. A fuller statement of this 
position will be found in his subsequent writ- 


ings, notably The Public Philosophy, but an ini- 


tial version of it can be seen in the essay on 
“Bryan and the Dogma of Majority Rule” (pp. 
45-60). Here Lippmann rejects the proposi- 
tions that majorities are infallible, that there is 
no order of values among men, or that any 
opinion is intrinsically as good as any other. 
The assumptions on which the democratic faith 
was founded were of a moral character. You 
cannot prove that each man’s personality is sa- 
cred and inviolable or that all souls are pre- 
cious in the eyes of God. The doctrine of 
equality proceeds from a spiritual or “mystical” 
intuition. 

The essays on Al Smith’s candidacy for the 
Presidency, Calvin Coolidge’s passivity, the re- 
lationship of House and Wilson, Borah’s nega- 
tivism, the “outlawry of war,” political indiffer- 
ence, and the unwisdom of collecting war debts 
from European governments make instructive 
and enjoyable reading. Lippmann has had the 
tendency to go on from the particular to the 
general, to construct a theoretical framework in 
which the specifics of the case under comment 
may be seen, analyzed, and put together. Thus 
the essay on Borah soon develops into a compe- 
tent scholarly discussion of the principles in- 
volved in determining the Presidential and 
Congressional roles in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The essays on Brandeis and Hughes 
(Early Writings) offer valuable insights into the 
dynamics of constitutional interpretation and 
judicial propriety. The essays on Smith, Cool- 
idge, Bryan, and Sinclair Lewis, contain a most 
interesting exposition of the emerging “metro- 
politan problem,” of the confrontation between 
the new urban and old village civilizations of 
America. Older values were declining. More 
and more people partook of them only vicari- 
ously: While they had no intention of being 
simple or frugal or rural, they were delighted 
with the “antique grandeur,” the oil lamps, and 
the “chores” at Coolidge’s farmhouse in Ply- 
mouth. They were pleased that “the President 
comes of such stock, and they even feel, I 
think, that they are stern, ascetic, and devoted 
to plain living because they vote for a man who 
is” (p. 16). The opposition to Al Smith, 
Lippmann tells us, issued largely from his being 
a city man. By the same token the urban mas- 
ses felt that “their own self-respect depends in 
some measure on the admission that Al Smith 
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might be President of the United States” (p. 
7). In any case, the cities were bound to be- 
come the dominant force in America, “domi- 
nant politically and socially as they are already 
dominant economically” (pp. 31-33). 

One should not expect that Lippmann has al- 
ways been untouched by the professional haz- 
ards of his craft. He once wrote that journalists 
“hurried and limited as they are, can hardly 
help feeling that they are stumbling and stutter- 
ing most of tbe time. Unavoidably they say 
more than they meant or less, they take a tone 
or an emphasis which is partial and misleading” 
(Early Writings, pp. 58-59). I have never 
seen him stutter or stumble, but he has, on oc- 
casion, said more than he probably meant. 
Here it is well to remember that most often 
he has written as an editorial commentator— 
rarely as a reporter. In this role he has been a 
cool and dispassionate analyst, interpreter, and 
elucidator. But in this same role he has also 
been an advocate, advancing a certain interpre- 
tation, policy choice, or value preference. In 
advocating he has, on occasion, exaggerated. 
The passage from the “dialectic” to “rhetoric” 
is facilitated by his magnificent command of 
the English language. There is a flow in his 
writing that makes almost for poetic prose. 
Consider, for instance, this picturesque denun- 
ciation of a session of Congress: 


This last session of Congress . . . showed the legis- 
lature of a supposedly democratic people degraded 
to that level from which violent convulsions ensue. 
. - « [It] was the final stage in a process of decay. 
It was garrulous, wasteful, amorphous, frivolous 
and foolish. It wasted money like a drunken sailor 
and time like a babbling idiot, It could not think, 
it would not imagine, it could not organize... . It 
spoiled whatever it touched, obstructed everything 
it was asked to assist, attended to everybody’s busi- 
ness but its own... . It died with the curse of a 
nation upon it, a soiled and debauched thing. (Early 
Writings, pp. 151-153) 


Republication of the essays in these two 
books, originally published between 1914 and 
1927, is a welcome event. They take their place 
alongside Public Opinion, The Good Society, 
and The Public Philosophy, all of which have 
been reprinted many times. At a time when 
barbarity, on both the Right and the Left, 
threatens to destroy values of the democratic 
faith, men of tolerance, moderation, and “rea- 
son” may take satisfaction from the fact that 
for two-thirds of a century Walter Lippmann 
has ably elucidated the traditions of civility. 

ANWAR SYED 
University of Massachusetts 
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The Play Theory of Mass Communication. By 
William Stephenson. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1967. Pp. x, 225. $5.00.) 


Play theory is both a poem to individuality 
and a not-so-gentle challenge to the ways most 
social scientists deduce expected findings from 
loaded hypotheses. Applied in this book to 
mass communication by a scholar with doctor- 
ates in physics and psychology, it should be 
noted by any political scientist who tends to 
feel that conflict resolution is a zero-sum game 
between self and society, or between peace and 
pure fun. 

Play theory purports to explain, on the one 
hand, why opinions, attitudes and belief sys- 
tems do not change as authority dictates, and 
on the other hand how images and notions in- 
tervene to confound elegant behavioral models. 
“Q-methodology,” or Q-sorting with subsequent 
factor analysis, helps do it. Stephenson outlined 
Q-methodology in 1953, and while the tech- 
nique still presents difficulties in cost and statis- 
tical inference, these difficulties do not scuttle 
this book.t Q-sampling has subjects sort state- 
ments along routine continuums. Non-rou- 
tinely, though, the scores are subjective and rel- 
ative to a parent population of statements, and 
not relative to a parent population of people. 
The emergent scores are standard scores, and 
the zero (with standard deviation) on all scales 
is the same absolute value for everyone. It is an 
intriguing attempt to begin explanation at the 
intrapersonal level. It is just at this level that 
other methods (albeit with convincing results) 
either assume away intrapersonal variation and 
intensities, or restrict study to behavior most 
clearly amenable to social control mechanisms 
and hence deal with interpersonal norms. 

Stephenson compares social control, which 
gives us “our religious belief, our political faith, 
our status and place in life” in ways that make 
them practically impossible to change, with the 
individual’s “convergent selectivity.” Conver- 
gent selectivity governs “new or non-customary 
modes of behavior, our fads and fancies, which 
allow us opportunities to exist for ourselves, to 
please ourselves, free to a degree from social 
control”; in short, it is play. 

Play and politics are surely clear to any care- 
ful observer of the red suspenders strain of 
deep Southern politics at state and particularly 
local levels (a tradition, alas, losing out to the 
notion that two-party politics must include Re- 
publicans, and suffering the tight-lipped, three- 
button grimness of the South’s New Republi- 

1 William Stephenson, The Study of Behavior: Q- 


technique and Its Methodology (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953). 
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cans). Stephenson’s play is more than games 
and more than frivolity, although it includes 
them. His play is the sheer fun of Pope’s “Rape 
of the Lock,” or Shakespeare’s shocking failure 
to be morally consistent—or, for a people with 
TV sets, Nikita Khrushchev’s 1959 shoe- 
thumping visit to the United States, or the 1954 
Army-McCarthy hearings. His play is subjec- 
tive and above all pleasureable, and since we 
live in mass society, we do much of it through 
the ways we respond to mass communication. 
Play doesn’t offer the player much gain, but 
would the player be richer if he “worked” to 
understand Khrushchev’s antics—or a Viet- 
Nam war? Hence, Stephenson argues, when we 
compare a Western drama, Sesame Street, or 
Jordan combat footage on television, Q-sort 
analysis that begins with individuals’ self-enjoy- 
ment is less biased than socially regulated tax- 
onomies of information, or a priori hypotheses 
about the alternately grim and heroic impacts 
of mass communication. 

The Protestant work ethic comes in for an- 
other licking, but surely the book applies to 
non-Western behavior. Stephenson associates 
work with communication-pain, and it follows 
that however society gains from excellence in 
work-——and social control intends as much— 
work inhibits the vital self-development that 
comes from communication-pleasure, or play, 
as others are more and more pointing out. In 
relation to Leon Festinger’s work, play is the 
unafraid toying with cognitive dissonance— 
unafraid because nothing terribly good or bad 
can come from it. Stephenson’s discussions of 
Harold Lasswell, C. E. Osgood, Lewis Richard- 
son and David Riesman are equally provoca- 
tive, and his grasp of psychology and commu- 
nication theory is impressive. For the political 
scientist, Stephenson’s findings suggest lines of 
work into the following sort of question about 
the social control mechanisms on which social 
scientists depend: if social control mechanisms 
say choosing a bath soap isn’t important, but 
choosing a nuclear deterrent strategy is impor- 
tant, why don’t attitudes and behavior vary 
with the socially defined importance of the is- 
sues? Scores based on parent populations of 
persons do not explain deviant behavior; they 
simply measure deviations from norms that so- 
cial control mechanisms set in the first place. 
Play theory is not the only way to get at “irra- 
tional” behavior, but it ranks with some psy- 
choanalytical techniques as a way to get around 
self-reinforcing definitions of rationality. 

As a contribution to behavioral analysis, Ste- 
phenson’s book is important for a political sci- 
entist who feels uncomfortable about making 
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assumptions cover the vagaries of intrapersonal 
responses. It is important for that generation of 
political scientists who wish they could opera- 
tionalize Eric Hoffer’s “playful mood.” It is im- 
portant for political scientists who aren’t sure 
whether they’re really interested in political be- 
havior. Its prescriptive implications are strong 
for all these political scientists and more. 
What’s more, it’s fun to read. 
TIMOTHY ALDEN WILLIAMS 
Kansas State University 


Private Wants, Public Means: An Economic 
Analysis of the Desirable Scope of Govern- 
ment. By Gordon Tullock. (New York, Ba- 
sic Books, 1970, pp. 262. $6.95) 


The field of public choice (or non-market 
decision making or “the new political 
economy” as it is sometimes alternatively 
called) is currently undergoing a rapid expan- 
sion in its literature. Private Wants, Public 
Means attempts to systematize that part of the 
literature dealing with the range of activities 
that the public sector can be expected to per- 
form more efficiently than the private market- 
place. As such, it will probably be the most 
widely read of the five books that Professor 
Tullock has produced since his collaboration 
with James M. Buchanan on the seminal The 
Calculus of Consent (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press, 1962). 

The book is structured around three basic 
proportions, all of which are unimpeachable by 
the canons of Paretian welfare economics. In 
the first place, voluntary private market trans- 
actions can have indirect consequences for 
third parties. There is hence a presumption that 
the state should intervene to internalize such 
externalities, and force individuals to take ac- 
count of the beneficial or deleterious conse- 
quences they are imposing on others. However, 
secondly, there is a distinct possibility that the 
state by intervening, can impose externalities or 
deprivations of its own; collective action is not 
costless. This is because any collective decision 
may not correspond exactly with the prefer- 
ences of any of its citizens; in the jargon, the 
tax that any individual is charged for providing 
a public good may not equal the marginal valu- 
ation he places on that good, Consequently, the 
third basic proposition is that the state should 
intervene only when it has a “comparative ad- 
vantage” over the private marketplace. The 
proper scope of the public sector should be de- 
termined by the relatively higher net benefits 
that public provision of any good or service can 
bring, compared to private provision. 

Part I of the book, 154 pages and entitled 
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“Theory,” sets forward these three basic propo- 
sitions and discusses some of the conditions 
that can lead to private and political externali- 
ties. It also discusses some of the alternative 
ways of internalization. On private externali- 
ties, this involves an analysis of property rights 
and of private bargaining and contracting, 
which leans heavily on the work of R. H. 
Coase and others. On political externalities, 
Tullock relies especially on his own previous 
publications to summarize the types of benefits 
and costs associated with the scale of govern- 
ment units, with the voting rules that may be 
operative for the making of public policy, and 
with the structure of public bureaucracies. 
None of this represents any intellectual path- 
finding, but the reader new to the field will ap- 
preciate the clarity and incisiveness of the pres- 
entation. Readers well versed in the literature 
will also appreciate the reprinting of Tullock’s 
delightful “mosquito abatement example” as 
Chapter I of the book (from the American 
Economic Review, Volume 59, 1969, pp. 
189-197). However, both sets of readers will 
be exasperated by the tendency of the author to 
cut short his logic and refer them to other pub- 
lished sources, something which is hardly justi- 
fiable in an introductory exposition such as this. 
Incidentally, the concept of “externality” is of- 
ten used unconventionally; it is stretched to 
cover some areas of economic activity, such as 
“natural monopolies” and “competitive price- 
cutting,” not usually associated with the term. 
Part II called “Practice,” and constituting the 
remaining 97 pages of the book, applies the 
theoretical analysis to a number of policy areas, 
including amenities, common pools, protection 
services, the production of knowledge, speech 
and information, and income redistribution. 
There is, in fact, little difference between this 
part of the book and Part I, since the applica- 
tions, although often novel and illuminating, 
are almost entirely “data free.” The reason, ac- 
cording to the author, is that the necessary em- 
pirical information does not exist. This is a du- 
bious claim. There are, to take one example, 
over 70 works available on intergovernmental 
contracting, that could have been culled for 
some prima facie evidence to sustain the (prob- 
ably valid) hypothesis that small-scale govern- 
ment units can capture economies of scale 
through mutual cooperation. Instead of consid- 
ered evidence, we are treated to a vigorous ex- 
plication of the author’s own opinions on the 
topics, opinions which are philosophically of 
the Manchester School liberal variety. The end 
result is a series of discursive essays that could 
prove highly stimulating for freshmen, but 
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which more advanced scholars are likely to find 
merely contentious. 

In sum, the book is useful supplementary 
reading for introductory courses on “the new 
political economy.” If the author had been will- 
ing to invest more time and energy in an ex- 
tended and polished presentation, the book 
could easily have become the required standard 
text for the field. Perhaps this is the price for 
making so many energetic indictments of politi- 
cal scientists uninterested in the theoretical ap- 
proach! 

Mark SPROULE-JONES 
University of Victoria 


Financing Politics: Recent Wisconsin Elections. 
By David Adamany. (Madison: The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1969. Pp. 302. 
$10.00.) 


The scholar who would undertake a system- 
atic study of the place of money in American 
party politics would do well to begin with an 
examination of this book. It will not free him 
from the need to pore over Heard’s The Costs 
of Democracy or to sift through Herbert E. 
Alexander’s valuable continuing series of publi- 
cations on campaign finance. It will, however, 
provide a useful perspectivé from which those 
and other studies can be meaningfully viewed. 

The crucial questions are, of course, how is 
the money raised and how is it spent. Adamany 
asks these questions in a context which gives 
them added consequence. His concern is princi- 
pally to see how the answers to these questions 
are dependent on the political environment. 
How do the belief patterns of the citizens, the 
forms taken by party organizations, the me- 
chanics of nominations, the nature of inter- 
party competition, the backgrounds of the par- 
ty’s core supporters, the level at which the 
sought-for office exists, etc. constrain the politi- 
cian in his search for funds? How do these fac- 
tors and his strategic choices limit the ways in 
which he can transform such funds into other 
resources that promise to bring him votes on 
election day? Given these limits, do his choices 
seem to be reasonable and effective? 

The identification of patterns of political 
finance is not the only task Adamany sets him- 
self. Throughout the book he constantly in- 
quires into the implications of these patterns 
for the political system. How is representation 
influenced by the multiple votes cast by those 
who contribute money to a campaign? What 
consequences seem likely to follow from the 
rapidly increasing cost of campaigning? Do 
patterns of fund raising promote or hinder the 
development of disciplined parties? How do the 
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sources of campaign funds affect the ideologi- 
cal convergence or divergence of the parties? 
His investigations into these and other ques- 
tions lead him to advocate a system of govern- 
ment subsidies—-not because he sees present ar- 
rangements as sinister but because he believes 
them to be inadequate to fund the public’s busi- 
ness properly. 

The book is not without faults. There is oc- 
casional citation of secondary sources not only 
for generalizations that have been repeatedly 
confirmed in the literature but also for gen- 
eralizations that are based on rare findings 
(p. 169, fn. 84). In addition, parts of the work 
are poorly organized. For example, the fourth 
chapter begins with seven tables reporting 
amounts spent by the candidates of each party 
at several governmental levels. These tables are 
briefly examined in the text, but not until 
twenty-one pages have intervened. Further, the 
author is not entirely consistent about the inter- 
pretations he puts on data. Thus we are told 
that although fund raising is both more system- 
atic and more centralized in the Republican 
Party, its elected officials have been subjected 
to no greater pressures “from a programmati- 
cally united support coalition than have Demo- 
cratic officeholders” (p. 97). Yet further on in 
the book, we learn that “the role of parties in 
campaign finance has come a little closer to im- 
posing responsibility on Republican candidates 
and officeholders than on Democrats” (p. 222). 

The principal fault is that the opening chap- 
ters are so misleading that they might encour- 
age students who would benefit from reading 
the book to dismiss it. The form is familiar to 
those who read dissertations: There is an open- 
ing chapter stating the problem and reviewing 
the literature, followed by a chapter setting 
forth the method of study, and two chapters 
presenting data developed by the use of that 
method. The failings common to many disserta- 
tions are manifest here. Sixteen tables are- pre- 
sented, and paragraph after paragraph summa- 
rizes additional data that might also be pre- 
sented in tabular form. While these chapters 
offer occasional insights into the implications of 
party financial patterns for democratic govern- 
ment, they are rare. 

Moreover the method of obtaining the data 
casts doubt on one of the findings that the au- 
thor considers most important. To trace the 
growth of political receipts and expenditures in 
Wisconsin, Adamany examined almost four 
thousand of the campaign financial statements 
that state law requires both candidates and 
committees to file before and after primary and 
general elections. These reports covered seven 
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election years in the period from 1950-1966. 
In none of those years were all the necessary 
reports available. Therefore the author devised 
two methods for estimating the missing data. 
For the 1962, 1964 and 1966 elections, reports 
were usable for at least 20 per cent of the total 
number of districts or offices examined. In 
these cases, the median of those reports for 
which there was data was used to estimate ex- 
penditures for each missing unit. For the 
elections of 1950, 1954, 1956, and 1958, how- 
ever, reports were often available for fewer 
than 20 per cent of the units. In those cases, 
whatever data was usable was compared to that 
for the same units for 1962. A ratio of spend- 
ing for the two years was calculated, and this 
was used to estimate expenditures for the ear- 
lier years. 

Adamany stresses the fact that the costs of 
state politics in Wisconsin have grown much 
faster than they have in the nation, and that the 
difference is due in large part to a marked in- 
crease in Wisconsin political costs in the last 
three elections he examined. The author attrib- 
utes this upsurge to the rise of strong competi- 
tion between the two parties following the elec- 
tion of Governor Gaylord Nelson in 1958. While 
that explanation is reasonable, it might also be 
the case that the increase results from the dif- 
ferent ways in which the missing data were cal- 
culated during the two periods. 

To dismiss the book for these reasons would 
be a mistake. For in spite of the impression 
given by the opening chapters, Adamany’s 
work relies not only on the filed reports but 
also on systematic inquiries of mass media rep- 
resentatives, survey data collected both by the 
Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory and by 
the Democratic Party, interviews with leading 
officials in that party, and on the author’s own 
extensive political experience. In addition, 
Adamany makes creative use of the scholarly 
literature both to suggest hypotheses and to il- 
luminate his findings. 

A close friend who recommended that I read 
Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings, admonished 
me not to succumb to the temptation to aban- 
don it unless I had first read one hundred and 
fifty pages. Similar advice would be appropriate 
in the case of this book. After such an invest- 
ment, the reader is likely to persevere. The ven- 
ture will be a profitable one, for Adamany’s 
study tells us much about politics in Wisconsin, 
about politics in states with mass-membership, 
club-type party organizations, and about poli- 
tics in America. 

CHARLES H. MCCALL 
California State College, Bakersfield 
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Ombudsmen for American Government? Edited 
by Stanley V. Anderson. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1968, vii-181 p. $4.95. 

One of the few advantages of a delayed re- 
view is the possibility of assessing the worth of 
a publication since its appearance. Considering 
its brevity and introductory intentions, Om- 
budsmen For American Government? has 
stood the test of time quite well. In a legal and 
administrative subject as turbulent as that con- 
cerning the complaints of citizens about gov- 
ernment actions, this book remains informative 
for the ordinary reader and academically chal- 
lenging for the student and researcher. That 
some of its data would become obsolete is rec- 
ognized by the five authors who cite the rapid 
march of events in the growing popular and of- 
ficial interest in the Ombudsman. That most of 
what the authors write is still pertinent, espe- 
cially the excellent range of questions posed by 
Professors Gwyn and Moore, is evidence of 
how slowly moves the total understanding of 
the extent and nature of citizen grievances 
against administrative acts and the actual adop- 
tion of institutional machinery to handle such 
prievances. 

The five articles in the book were originally 
used for an American Assembly conference on 
the Ombudsman in October 1967, and the book 
itself was the subject of discussion at several 
Assembly regional conferences in 1968. Profes- 
sor Donald Rowat, well-known for his editor- 
ship of another collection on this same subject, 
provides a concise summary of the Scandi- 
navian background of the Ombudsman office 
and touches briefly on the establishment or 
proposed adoption of such an office in a num- 
ber of other countries. Brief “sample cases” of 
grievances dealt with in Sweden and New Zea- 
land make interesting reading. 

Professor William Gwyn addresses himself 
to the difficult matter of the transferability of 
the Ombudsman to the American system. 
Above all, he asks that there be more careful 
attention to the question whether, in fact, such 
an agency is needed. In addition, Gwyn posits 
the goals expected to be accomplished by the 
office and assesses the potential compatability 
of the Ombudsman with the established govern- 
mental structure and cultural milieu. Professor 
John Moore contributes an insightful piece on 
the prospect of using the Ombudsman in state 
government, with special attention to early re- 
search in California. Moore’s consistent plea is 
that we know too little about the current han- 
dling of citizen complaints by existing political 
and administrative institutions, however, on the 
basis of current data, he poses several interest- 
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ing hypotheses which are not only valuable for 
students of the subject but also support the 
need for adopting the Ombudsman. 

Professors William Angus and Milton Ka- 
plan summarize briefly the developments in 
what is probably the fastest growing area of 
ombudsmanic activity, the local government. 
The greatest detail is devoted to describing the 
work of an official grievance agent in Nassau 
County, New York, and the varying efforts in 
Buffalo. From the latter area there is also an 
interesting assessment of the role of newspaper 
“action lines” in the handling of complaints. It 
is these author’s instructive finding that an Om- 
budsman at the lowest level of government is 
likely to receive complaints directed against all 
levels, thus presenting the complexity of trying 
to satisfy citizen requests. 

Professor Anderson concludes with an occa- 


sionally wry account of some of the practical 


political difficulties which beset the adoption of 
Ombudsman proposals. He, along with this re- 
viewer, is a scarred veteran of these efforts in 
California, and he writes from a well-informed 
experience. Of particular value is Anderson’s 
brief review of the work of the California 
Commission on Judicial Qualifications as a 
well-established and functioning “Ombudsman” 
vis-a-vis complaints concerning the occupants 
of the California bench. A final plea, probably 
still honored in the breach, is that we not get 
carried away either by an effort to establish too 
many kinds of Ombudsmen doing too many 
things and not to expect that the new office will 
somehow right all wrongs, thus a warning 
against “Ombudsmania.” 

An “Annotated Model Ombudsman Statute” 
is appended authored by Professor Walter Gell- 
horn. This is helpful for showing the legal 
requirements which must be included or, better 
yet, to be left out of actual legislation on the 
subject. A select bibliography and a helpful in- 
dex complete the volume. 

Criticism of the work can only be minor. 
While he believes that the public opinion sur- 
vey is not a sufficient guide for deciding 
whether the public wants or needs an Ombuds- 
man, Professor Gwyn jumps to the conclusion 
that that small percentage of citizens who ex- 
pect Government to treat them unfairly is 
“probably the kinds of people who... showed 
an interest in the Ombudsman idea.” Because 
appreciation of the Ombudsman and resultant 
expectation of beneficial use of him is probably 
correlated to better education, social standing, 
etc., it might be expected that those minorities 
fearing ill-treatment would, in fact, be those 
least informed and most skeptical about an 
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Ombudsman’s function or desirability. 

In describing the work of an Ombudsman, 
Gwyn also notes that the official should be “an 
enthusiastic and convincing proselytizer” in 
making citizens aware of the office and its ac- 
tivities. In general this is true and necessary, 
but in the entrepenurial politics of the United 
States where most office holders feel threat- 
ened, at least initially, by the existence of an 
Ombudsman, it might be advisable to play 
down the proposed “enthusiastic proselytizing” 
by such an official. In a similar vein, I rather 
object to Professor Moore’s frequent use of the 
term Ombudsman without a preceding article. 
This makes “Ombudsman” sound like “Super- 
man,” a designation rightly decried by Profes- 
sor Anderson. 

There is no space here for bringing the sub- 
ject of the Ombudsman up-to-date. Internation- 
ally the office continues under increased consid- 
eration although I am not aware of major 
adoptions. The English Parliamentary Com- 
missioner, while limited in his scope, has now 
an experience in a large-state format that might 
show value for consideration of an American 
national Ombudsman. The Hawaiian Ombuds- 
man has two years of experience that needs 
evaluation. In 1971 Denmark will select its sec- 
ond Ombudsman, a process worth observing 
because of the great influence of the incum- 
bent, Professor Hurwitz, both at home and 
abroad. Sweden has recently appointed an Om- 
budsman for consumer affairs, a special field of 
development in the United States too. Ombuds- 
men of varying authority now abound on col- 
lege and university campuses, and their work, 
however limited, should be analyzed. Partly in 
defense against the adoption of a “high-level” 
Ombudsman and in response to real need, there 
has been increased effort among established 
agencies of American government, in legisla- 
tors’ offices, etc. to improve their complaint. 
handling facilities. Scholarly research, espe- 
cially from the Institute of Governmental Stud- 
ies at Berkeley, has enhanced the knowledge on 
the subject. It can be hoped that a second, re- 
vised and enlarged, edition of Ombudsmen For 
American Government? will soon be available, 
perhaps this time without a need for the ques- 
tion mark. 

GERALD R. MCDANIEL 
Sacramento State College 


Carl Becker on History and the American Rev- 
olution. By Robert E. Brown. (East Lansing, 
Michigan: The Spartan Press. 1970. Pp. 285. 
$7.50.) 


In the boundless main of American histori- 
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ography there are a few charted islands. Or so 
it has seemed. One of those is Carl Becker, a 
distinguished historian who had been at Cornell 
University from 1917 until four years before 
his death, in 1945. Becker was the author of a 
few outstanding books, among them The Eve 
of the Revolution: A Chronicle of the Breach 
with England (1918); The Declaration of In- 
dependence: A Study in the History of Political 
Ideas (1922); and The Heavenly City of the 
Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (1932). He 
also wrote a number of essays, the most memo- 
rable being “Everyman His Own Historian,” 
which, as the title indicates, is a relativistic 
view of historiography. In Becker’s view, not 
only did “everyman” write history as he saw it, 
but also constantly rewrote it. Becker accepted 
the dictum of his teacher and mentor, Freder- 
ick Jackson Turner of the University of Wis- 
consin, that each age “writes the history of the 
past anew with reference to conditions upper- 
most in its own time.” Almost to the end of his 
life—he began to change his opinions after 
1940—-Becker believed that “history is only a 
pack of tricks we play on the dead” and that 
the facts from the past could be manipulated 
“to say, within reason, whatever we want them 
to say.” 

Becker had a wide influence on a whole gen- 
eration of American historians. The reasons are 
not far to seek. He was what his student, Pro- 
fessor Leo Gershoy of New York University, 
called a “masterly craftsman” who wrote with 
grace and charm; and in historiography, as is 
illustrated by the case of a Gibbon, a Hume, a 
Macaulay or a Carlyle (the latter a dreadful 
historian, actually), literary style has a power- 
ful and lasting appeal. Becker had style. He 
was also one of those historians—a rarity 
among his American colleagues—who was not 
afraid of philosophizing and theorizing about 
historic forces and about his own craft. While 
not an original or deep mind, Becker distin- 
guished himself, nevertheless, by raising rele- 
vant questions and propounding social-histori- 
cal theories, particularly in the realm of the 
deeper meaning of the American Revolution 
(was it an aristocratic struggle?) and the un- 
derlying democratic movements (were they 
class struggles?) in this country. 

Becker’s theses are now under attack. Robert 
E. Brown’s book is the latest contribution to 
the controversy. It is not complimentary to 
Becker as a professional historian. Brown thor- 
oughly documents his charge that Becker’s 
studies of the American Revolution were either 
based on insufficient evidence, or, what is 
equally devastating, his conclusions were actu- 
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ally contradicted by the existing facts. Becker 
misread or misused his statistics. To maintain 
his thesis that in New York State the aristoc- 
racy sustained a rigged political system in 
which the vote was severely restricted to a 
handful of the well-to-do, Becker stated: “The 
number of freemen was small,” for as “late as 
1790 there were only forty-five in Albany and 
ninety-three in New York [City].” This is 
wildly off the mark. As Brown’s contemporary 
Tables show, the New York City electorate at 
that time consisted of 2,493 freemen, the great 
majority of whom were common people or arti- 
sans, including barbers, blacksmiths, bricklay- 
ers, butchers, cordwainers, curriers, peddlers, 
ropemakers, snuffmakers, weavers, and just 
plain laborers (362 of them). Thus, if judged 
by New York, the American Revolution was 
not, as Becker claimed, a social-class struggle 
for the franchise, but one for home rule. 

“In short,” Brown writes, “the Becker thesis 
does not stand up under critical analysis. It lit- 
erally bristles with the words radicals, conser- 
vatives, privileged classes, underprivileged 
classes, franchised, and unfranchised, all de- 
signed to impress the reader with the impor- 
tance of the internal revolution. But Becker’s 
evidence points to a middle-class, democratic 
society living under an imperial system which 
the people opposed when the British attempted 
to make it effective. The question of home rule 
was fundamental.” 

The larger question, however, is not whether 
Carl Becker was wrong in his particular inter- 
pretation of the American Revolution or his at- 
titude toward historical writing, but the mean- 
ing of History itself, and its purposes. What, in 
fact, is History, and why? Is it philosophy or 
literature or social science? Historians, be it 
noted, have not been part of the ferment that 
has agitated the social sciences in the last gen- 
eration or so. Brown, who is also the author of 
Charles Beard and the Constitution, considers 
History as a disinterested search for truth. But, 
leaving aside Pontius Pilate’s memorable ques- 
tion, one may ask: Whose truth? Is the histori- 
cal method the guaranteed avenue to truth? 
And, moreover, truth for what? 

Becker might have answered that a scholar is 
committed to his vision of truth, which could 
be viewed as a function of the problems of the 
time. Brown may well be right in his criticism 
of Becker’s subjectivism, but his approach to 
the problem does not even begin to solve it. 
Written History has meaning—and is readable, 
as the examples of men like Carl Becker and 
Charles Beard show—primarily if it is rooted 
in some theory or philosophy—always subject 
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to re-examination, of course. Without guiding 
theories or principles, historians tend to floun- 
der in methodological confusions or nit-pick- 
ing. It is footling work. Brown has done an in- 
telligent job on Becker, but for what purpose? 

SAUL K. PADOVER 
New School for Social Research 


How Organizations Are Represented in Wash- 
ington. By Lewis Anthony Dexter. (India- 
napolis: The Bobbs Merrill Co., Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 157. $2.95.) 


In this slim volume a political sociologist 
draws upon his extensive Washington experi- 
ence and research to discuss the relations 
among interest groups, their agents and deci- 
sion makers in the nation’s capital. It is the or- 
ganizations that have or may wish to employ 
government relations specialists and these 
agents, themselves, who are the main publics 
for whom the author is writing. One might 
even say that he had in mind some sort of 
handbook for them. The questions raised by 
the author indicate, however, that he is much 
more concerned with how an organization may 
best be represented; how agents should pre- 
ceed; and the proper relationship between the 
two rather than how organizations are repre- 
sented. 

Some of the questions Dexter poses and the 
answers he offers are as follows: Should a gov- 
ernment relations specialist be based in Wash- 
ington? Yes, although this will produce tensions 
with any employer whose headquarters is else- 
where. As the agent develops a frame of refer- 
ence and mode of operation appropriate to the 
Washington environment, he will become in- 
creasingly suspect “back home.” Such organiza- 
tions might profitably adopt a rotating system 
by which different members of a Washington 
staff return to headquarters every three or four 
years. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of separating in the Washington office ac- 
tivities aimed at public policy from those re- 
lated to sales, contracts, and case work with the 
government? Why should some organizations 
become more active than they are? What are 
the best access routes—channels for exerting 
influence—in a well planned government rela- 
tions program? Prospective clients are advised 
to choose Washington representatives who are 
not committed to any particular route since 
such programs should be appropriate to the va- 
riety of national decision-making centers and 
take into account the entire polity, not merely 
the national government. What situations are 
most suitable to the use of lobbying, and what 
considerations should a Washington represen- 
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tative keep in mind in order to be an effective 
lobbyist? 

The author handles his material with confi- 
dence and skill, although in an abbreviated 
form. He is always clear and interesting even if 
he does move rather rapidly through some of 
his questions. And finally, Dexter has a particu- 
lar style of his own; he resorts to the use of 
personal asides; and he relies heavily upon his 
own research. 

How does this book fit into the existing field 
of knowledge regarding interest groups and 
Washington agents? On the whole the conclu- 
sions are familiar ones. Nevertheless political 
scientists and Washington representatives will 
disagree with a number of Dexter’s conceptual- 
izations. He defines the Washington representa- 
tive in a very restrictive sense: only that indi- 
vidual who, in the interests of his clients, ad- 
dresses himself to public policy matters or to 
policy implications of specific governmental de- 
cisions is the real Washington representative. 
Those engaged entirely or principally in the so- 
licitation of sales, contracts, grants or with 
specific case work in dealing with the govern- 
ment are specifically excluded, although Dexter 
does concede that variations exist between the 
two extremes. 

Legitimate questions may be raised regarding 
Dexter’s special meaning for the term Washing- 
ton representative. Does it reliably characterize 
those agents operating in Washington today? 
Might its use not foster unnecessary confusion? 
It contradicts, for example, the data and termi- 
nology in The Business Representative in 
Washington by Paul W. Cherington and Ralph 
L. Gillen. Many political scientists will also re- 
ject as too narrow and unrealistic Dexter’s con- 
tention that lobbying applies to activities that 
focus solely on the Congress in terms of policy 
matters and the subsequent behavior of ex- 
ecutive actors. This certainly does not coincide 
with Lester W. Milbrath’s The Washington 
Lobbyists which considers lobbying as encom- 
passing those efforts directed at influencing de- 
cision makers wherever they are in government 
—in the Congress, the White House, executive 
departments, regulatory agencies, and the 
courts, 

Dexter is greatly interested in advancing the 
professionalization of Washington representa- 
tives. Perhaps it is this interest which induces 
him to insist that they be identified chiefly in 
terms of policy matters and, in part at least, to 
dismiss lobbying as irrelevant for many Wash- 
ington representatives. Since lobbying, as he 
points out, is popularly associated with bribery 
and corruption, the cause of professionalism 
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suffers if these representatives are closely iden- 
tified with lobbying. Dexter acknowledges the 
importance of lobbying for some Washington 
representatives, but he contends that generally 
they operate in a much broader framework. 
Ironically, he writes more thoroughly and per- 
ceptively about lobbying the Congress than he 
does about influencing executive policy makers. 

What contributions does this book make to 
political science? In his treatment of Congress 
as a favor-giving and favor-trading institution, 
and the opportunities accruing thereby to out- 
side groups and their agents, Dexter has some- 
thing valuable to add. Secondly, he calls our at- 
tention to the critical relationship between 
Washington representatives and their clients or 
employers. Attention has hitherto focused al- 
most entirely upon relations between client or 
agent with the target, the decision maker. We 
need much more research regarding client and 
agent to understand fully the problems and op- 
erations of the latter and their inpact upon pub- 
lic policy making. Regardless, therefore, of the 
value of the book for organizations and agents, 
political scientists will find that they also have 
something to gain from reading How Organiza- 
tions Are Represented in Washington. 

ABRAHAM HOLTZMAN 

North Carolina State University 


Cities of the Prairie. The Metropolitan Frontier 
and American Politics. By Daniel J. Elazar. 
(New York and London: Basic Books, Inc., 
Publishers, 1970. Pp. xiv, 514. $15.) 


The literature on federalism has surely quad- 
rupled in recent years, and the flood shows no 
sign of abating. It seems every mail brings no- 
tice of a new title. One thus approaches yet an- 
other book on the subject warily, even one by 
someone as well established in the study of fed- 
cralism as Daniel Elazar. Could he have some- 
thing to say so soon after his last book? The 
answer is, he does—indeed, he has a great deal 
to say and much of importance. One can see 
from Cities where much of his thinking about 
federalism derives, for the research basic to this 
book underlies his work of the last several 
years. It is not too much to say that this book 
very likely gives Elazar the preeminent position 
among current students of American federal- 
ism. 

Cities of the Prairie is the first in a new se- 
ries of studies sponsored by the Center for the 
Study of Federalism at Temple University, of 
which Elazar is director. It reports some of the 
results of a four year comparative study (from 
1959 to 1963) by Elazar of seventeen “civil 
communities” in ten heretofore largely unstu- 
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died “lesser” metropolitan areas in the Greater 
West—Pueblo, Colorado; Rockford, Cham- 
paign-Urbana, Peoria, Joliet, Decatur, and 
Springfield, Illinois; the Quad Cities (Rock 
Island and Moline, Illinois and Davenport, 
Iowa); Duluth-Superior; and Madison and St. 
Clair Counties, part of the St. Louis metropoli- 
tan area centered on Belleville, Illinois. Those 
particular communities and metropolitan areas 
were chosen for the study chiefly because of 
the original sponsorship of the project, by the 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs of 
the University of Illinois, but Elazar rational- 
izes their choice on several grounds: that about 
40% of all metropolitan Americans (about 
25% of all Americans) live in similar medium- 
sized urban communities and that such commu- 
nities have their own unique type of politics, 
both of which facts make them worth study, and 
that in any case they need not be studied for 
themselves but as representative of “the range of 
metropolitan types found in the Midwest and 
West.” (p. 16) But most important they are 
worth study because they offer a viable alterna- 
tive to the giant metropolises developed earlier 
in American growth, so that the more we know 
about them, the better. Thus, Elazar concludes, 
“the civil communities included in this study can 
be studied as reflecting many basic elements of 
the metropolitan pattern in the United States as 
a whole.” (p. 20) 

Elazar conducts his study deliberately anc 
methodologically. The object of his attention is 
neither cities nor metropolitan areas, but “civil 
communities,” by which he means localities 
with many governmental institutions but each 
served by an identifiable comprehensive local 
political system, formal political boundaries 
notwithstanding. Thus he is interested in the 
whole package of governmental services and 
activities in a locality, ranging from the U.S. 
Post Office to the smallest special district, en- 
compassed in one definable political system. 
Only such a community—such a system-— 
makes sense in modern metropolitan America, 
he is convinced, and so should be the basic unit 
of study for anyone who seeks to understand 
the phenomenon of political decision-making 
and control in American urban centers. 

As he proceeds, Elazar demonstrates his 
awareness that communities have historical, 
economic, and social aspects and so cannot be 
studied as contemporary political phenomena 
alone. “. . . the cumulative effects of each local 
community’s evolving location in time and 
space on its political system must be consid- 
ered as fundamental elements in determining 
community patterns.” (p. 8) Knowing what he 
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calls the “social geology” of each community is 
thus basic to an understanding of its politics. 
His book offers more, then, than an analysis of 
contemporary community power structures in 
the several communities, though it does that 
too. It offers a series of in-depth historical, eco- 
nomic, and social analyses of each community 
as well. 

Finally, the book is thematic. American civi- 
lization, Elazar asserts, is the product of four 
continuing, interrelated forces: the frontier, mi- 
gration, sectionalism, and federalism. The clas- 
sic land frontier was succeeded by the urban-in- 
dustrial frontier, and that frontier is now being 
succeeded in turn by the metropolitan-techno- 
logical frontier. The communities Elazar chose 
for study are all at the third frontier stage, and 
his intention is to show how population change, 
sectional ties, and governmental actions and in- 
teractions have been interwoven at each stage 
of earlier frontier development and at the pres- 
ent stage as well. For the past is truly prologue, 
and only by understanding what has brought us 
to our present state can the readjustments now 
necessary for accomodation to the current situ- 
ation be made, All of the communities studied 
“have been affected by the opening of the met- 
ropolitan frontier, which has created new prob- 
lems for each of them and has also given them 
the impetus needed for attempting to meet 
those problems in the political arena. It is their 
confrontation with the frontier problems of the 
age which has become the most important as- 
pect of their political life... . Their respective 
response to those frontier problems and the 
reasons behind each response are of central con- 
cern in this study.” (p. 59) 

Once his general thesis has been stated in 
Chapter I (which is general in scope and 
should be read by anyone interested in metro- 
politan problems), he proceeds in case study 
fashion to look at his specimen communities un- 
der the empirical microscope and to describe 
how they resemble or differ from the model. 
There is something for every social scientist 
and historian in the nine chapters and post- 
script which follow. Political scientists may be 
most interested in the chapters on “Political 
Cleavages and Political Control” (Ch. 5) and 
“Political Culture and Politics in State and 
Community” (Ch. 6), which are in the best 
tradition of modern political science. And the 
chapter on “Competing Political Cultures in Il- 
linois” (Ch. 7) is a jewel of analysis. Although 
Elazar’s interest in federalism is evident 
throughout, he reserves Chapter 9 for an exam- 
ination of “The Cities of the Prairie and the 
American Partnership.” His conclusion as to 
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the importance of localities in the American 
federal system is well argued and persuasive. 
Finally, he turns in the postscript to a proj- 
ective analysis of the impact of all his data on 
the future, which, he speculates, will be based 
on a fourth frontier featuring “megalopolitan 
settlement patterns and... the explosion of in- 
formation technology.” (p. 445) Once again, 
the social compact in each community will 
have to be renegotiated through the political 
mechanism, even as it has been at each frontier 
before, and it is obviously Elazar’s hope that it 
will be renegotiated as successfully then as it 
has been three times in the past. For Elazar is 
basically hopeful and sees the pattern of social 
adjustment worked out at the community level 
as a possible model for national emulation. 

Special note should be made of the extensive 
notes to each chapter and to the several appen- 
dices, two of which deal with the research pro- 
cedures followed in obtaining the data for the 
study. The latter are worth reading for them- 
selves by anyone interested in political science 
research techniques. 

It is hard to be critical of such a work. If 
there is perhaps too much detail and too many 
communities to keep track of easily, and if Ela- 
zar’s use of commas and semi-colons seems 
random and his tendency to split infinitives an- 
noying, these are small fees to pay for a solid, 
informative, analytical study of American ur- 
ban growth and development and of the politics 
which has been part and parcel of it. His theor- 
izing challenges the reader, and the evidence 
marshalled to support it persuades him. This is 
political science at its best-——that is, it can be 
read with profit by anyone interested in man in 
his modern structured environment. This is a 
book about politics, but it is more. It should be 
reviewed also as a study in sociology and as a 
chronicle of modern urban history. If other 
volumes in the series live up to this one, it will 
be quite a series. Hopefully, other volumes 
therein will not cost quite as much as this one; 
even so, there can be no complaint lodged 
against this addition to the literature. There 
should be room on any shelf for Cities of the 
Prairie. 

RICHARD H. LEACH 
Duke University 


The American Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy: Volume XVII, John Foster 
Dulles. By Louis L. Gerson. Cooper Square 
Publishers Inc., New York, 1967. Pp. 372, 
$7.95. 

One of John Foster Dulles’ many liberal crit- 
ics once speculated that had Dulles been Secre- 
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tary of State during the Cuban Missile Crisis, 
he would have had the Russians condemned in 
the United Nations, immediately formed a Car- 
ribean Defense Alliance, and, after all the 
flurry of activity, left the Soviet missiles stand- 
ing. Louis L. Gerson’s intriguing and sym- 
pathetic biography of Secretary Dulles re- 
veals a strong strain of truth in that smug char- 
acterization of the Dulles diplomacy which was 
a combination of public rigidity and private 
flexibility. 

Professor Gerson’s straight forward narrative 
style develops no startling hypotheses, yet it 
challenges, at least implicitly, the streotyped 
view of Dulles as the consummate practitioner 
of Cold War Diplomacy. Gerson unveils two 
Dulleses: one, the public figure, with a Mani- 
chean and fundamentalist view of world poli- 
tics; the other, the private diplomat, whose pol- 
icies were both cautious and pragmatic. Two 
brief but dramatic examples from the book 
may illustrate the point. 

1) Soon after becoming Secretary, Dulles 
announced the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai- 
shek from his military sanctuary in Formosa. 
However, Gerson tells us that when Chiang 
was challenged over the off-shore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, Dulles urged restraint and 
told Chiang to “make no attempt to return to 
the mainland by force, to avoid commando 
raids and other provocations; and to accept any 
solution which would neutralize Quemoy and 
Matsu” (p. 212). 

2) At the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
Dulles staged a hard line position while prepar- 
ing the way for a compromise, By refusing to 
be photographed with Chou En-lai and leaving 
the Conference before the Accords had been 
concluded, Dulles symbolized the American re- 
luctance to become associated publicly with 
any compromise settlement of the Indo-China 
War. But, in private, as Gerson indicates, 
Dulles staged a hard line position while prepar- 
solution and informed French Premier Mendès- 
France he would sanction such a course. In a 
seven point memorandum to Mendés-France, 
Dulles suggested the division of Vietnam at the 
17th parallel. 

Dulles’ urging of restraint upon Chiang and 
his sanctioning of the compromise at Geneva 
was consistent with his position on Suez in 
1956: a public condemnation of Nasser for ac- 
cepting Soviet aid and nationalizing the Canal, 
while carefully protecting his government from 
the Anglo-French-Israel cabal. 

Surely one may overdo this picture of the 
Secretary whose rigidity was not always so pri- 
vately moderated. And Gerson’s biography it- 
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self lacks any serious discussion of the Dulles 
role in the American interventions in Iran, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, and Burma; does not 
mention what part Dulles played in scuttling 
the re-unification election in Vietnam: and ig- 
nores completely the story of Dulles’ effort to 
undermine Harold Stassen’s attempt to secure 
Administration support for a modest “first 
step” arms control agreement with the Soviets 
in 1957. 

Yet the Gerson portrait of Dulles remains 
compelling: a conservative diplomat—self 
righteous and cautious—whose brave slogans— 
“brinksmanship,” “massive retaliation,” and 
“liberation”——were never translated into hard 
policies and whose new alliances (SEATO and 
CENTO) were paper tigers. Dulles was unwill- 
ing to challenge the status quo by risking war 
be it over Suez, Indo-China, Quemoy and 
Matsu, or Hungary. But his evangelical fcar 
and hatred of communism prevented him from 
ever admitting to its moral acceptability. As a 
result he could not accept diplomatic proposals 
which would provide it with a legal sanction 
and a new stability. Hence, Dulles steadfastly 
opposed the recognition of China, the Rapacki 
plan, Stassen’s arms control schemes, and was 
suspicious of President Eisenhower’s experi- 
ment in summitry. Dulles became accustomed 
to the rigid cold war system of the 40’s and 50’s 
but he found it morally distasteful. His com- 
promise was to condemn the system in public, 
promising liberation and threatening massive 
retaliation while quietly supervising its mainte- 
nance. The world was too evil to accept and yet 
too dangerous to alter. 

The Dulles diplomacy produced very little. 
No accomplishments to match the Test Ban 
Treaty or the Non-Proliferation Pact; but no di- 
sasters to match Vietnam. 

In the public papers of Dean Acheson, Walt 
Rostow, or Dean Rusk, one finds little of 
Dulles’ moral fervor and indignation over the 
evils of international communism. Yet it Is in 
the diplomacy of these exponents of realpoli- 
tik that one finds the real drawing of the lines 
as in Korea and Vietnam. These realists have 
been much more inclined to act as if the Mani- 
chean world of John Foster Dulles really exists, 
while Dulles, himself, as Professor Gerson’s 
book subtly underscores, behaved as if the real 
world was that of the balance and limitations 
of power. 

In a private letter to Senator Mike Mansfield, 
one of the liberal critics of Dulles’ willingness 
to participate in the 1954 Geneva Conference, 
Dulles reminded him, “It is a grave disservice 
to the United States to assume that it is a ‘fail- 
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ure’ of the United States if anywhere in the 
world others fail. The United States is not 
throughout the world ‘Mr. Fixit” p. 341). 
' Spoken like a true conservative. 

ROBERT J. BRESLER 
Pennsylvania State University, The Capitol 
Campus 


Federalists in Dissent: Imagery and Ideology in 
Jeffersonian America. By Linda K. Kerber. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1970. Pp. 
233. $7.50) 


Professor Kerber’s purpose is to revise the 
image of the Federalists in Jeffersonian Amer- 
ica. Revision is necessary, she argues, because 
the current picture of the Federalists after 1800 
as mere complainers and partisan obstruction- 
ists is the work of such Jeffersonian historians as 
Beard, Turner and Parrington. To remedy this 
account she seeks answers to two related ques- 
tions, First, how did the Federalists understand 
their own behavior. To this end the Emerson 
Rule that “every scripture should be read in the 
light of the spirit which brought it forth” is 
followed (p. 217). Second, “was there anything 
... in the Jeffersonian definition of the mean- 
ing of American life which made Federalist 
hostility reasonable?” (p. xi). The reply to 
these two questions is the content of the book. 
Investigation of extensive primary material, 
pamphlet, newspaper and manuscript, as well 
as recent historical studies on slavery, violence 
and disorder, leads Kerber to conclude that 
Federalist behavior in Jeffersonian America 
was cultural or ideological disagreement in the 
broadest possible sense, and not self-serving po- 
litical obstructionism. “Articulate Federalists” 
engaged in principled dissent and a “Federalist 
Mind” genuinely persuaded that Jefferson’s Ad- 
ministration posed a serious threat to the contin- 
ued existence of the republic is Kerber’s revised 
image of the Federalists in Jeffersonian Amer- 
ica. 

Professor Kerber poses the Federalist-Jeffer- 
sonian debate in terms of Ancient, English and 
Federalist thought, on the one hand, against 
Modern, French and Jeffersonian thought on 
the other hand. Her Federalist Party is not sim- 
ply a political party, but a small intellectual 
group articulating disgust and concern over the 
demise of the traditional cultural order neces- 
sary for the continuance of republican govern- 
ment. These men expressed “a cast of mind and 
a set of beliefs that constituted a significant 
part of a more general Federalist Persuasion” 
(p. x). The Jeffersonians are accused, by Cle- 
ment Clark Moore, of turning scientific inquiry 
away from the traditional study of natural phi- 
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losophy and pious English thinkers, such as 
Newton and Bacon, and towards the new study 
of natural history and impious French philoso- 
phers. But this disregards the difficulty of rec- 
onciling antiquity and piety with Newton and 
Bacon, on the one hand, and the fact that Jef- 
ferson considered Newton, Bacon and Locke 
the greatest men who ever lived. Using the En- 
glish Augustan satiric mode, Josiah Quincy and 
Washington Irving accused Jefferson of tearing 
the cultural fabric of America apart, and ter- 
minating the Roman Augustan republican ideal, 
by embarking on a visionary journey to a new 
Laputa. But this underestimates the extent to 
which the Declaration of Independence and the 
wholly popular republican Constitution of 
1787, created by other Federalists, had already 
placed the continuance of the old culture and 
the idea of an ancient republic in serious jeop- 
ardy. The Louisiana Purchase and the educa- 
tional reforms of Noah Webster (a part-time 
Federalist) and Benjamin Rush are opposed by 
articulate Federalists in the name of Montes- 
quieu ( a Frenchman) in conscious opposition 
to Madison’s Tenth Federalist (pp. 45, 108). 
But this suppresses the fact that Montesquieu 
was the Anti-Federalists’ oracle in their 
1787-1800 defense of small republics united 
confederally, and that his interest in the En- 
glish Constitution shows considerable concern 
for institutional devices, liberty and commerce, 
in addition to educational instruction, wisdom 
and virtue. Finally, Kerber has John Rutledge 
and other articulate Federalists favoring the ex- 
tension of commercial laws and strong national 
government in the 1801 Judiciary debates. But 
this overlooks the dependence of this defense 
on Madison’s Tenth Federalist. Kerber’s identi- 
fication of debate over principle with debate 
over culture gives undue attention to those Fed- 
eralists who doggedly defended either the im- 
age or reality of an ancient culture and republic 
as late as Jefferson’s First Administration. Vir- 
tually ignored or irreconciled are such politi- 
cally influential modern Federalists as Mar- 
shall, Hamilton and Publius, of the Federalist 
Papers, who, along with Jefferson, did much to 
replace the ancient order. The modern Federal- 
ists also spoke to the problems and defects of 
democracy, but emphasized remedies consistent 
with popular government and the spirit of the 
American people. An extended commercial 
republic, a system of opposite and rival interests, 
and an energetic representative democracy, 
rather than traditional religion, morality and 
education, were the means to secure the contin- 
uance of free government. Kerber, unfortu- 
nately, identifies the spirit of these measures 
with Jefferson. 
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Concern with the “failures and contradic- 
tions” of current American democracy influ- 
ences Kerber’s views of the articulate Federal- 
ists’ case against Jeffersonian democracy and 
her selection of controversies. Oliver Wolcott ar- 
gues that Jeffersonian America is an extension 
of Jeffersonian Virginia, a society sick with the 
hypocrisy of slavery. William Linn suggests 
that Jeffersonian principles and practice con- 
sider blacks naturally inferior and slavery a 
positive good. The articulate Federalists are 
credited for diagnosing the source of social dis- 
order and revolution in an emerging urban pro- 
letariat, believing in the existence of a cyclical 
view of history, anticipating Galbraith’s stric- 
tures on an affluent society, and siring the fu- 
ture leaders of the abolitionist movement. She 
recognises, albeit insufficiently, that not all the 
arguments against Jeffersonian America are 
completely sound (pp. 57, 68, 159). Severely 
truncated treatment is given to such massive 
political controversies as the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, Em- 
bargo Act, Burr Conspiracy, War of 1812, 
Hartford Convention and Judge Chase’s blatant 
partisanship. As a consequence, inadequate 
consideration is given to those principled politi- 
cal disagreements between modern Federalists 
and Jeffersonian Republicans over the nature 
and operation of American federalism and 
American republicanism. Lost is the fact that 
Madison, then a Federalist, initiated this debate 
in 1787, and that Jefferson understood himself 
to be defending the prerequisites of federal re- 
publican government. Omitted are Hamilton’s 
arguments concerning the 1800 election which 
persuaded Congressional Federalists that Jeffer- 
son was neither so visionary nor dangerous that 
he would not defend and extend the Constitu- 
tion founded and formed by Federalists. In- 
stead, Kerber views the election as fraudulently 
elevating pro-slavery Jefferson over pro-ancient 
Adams by means of the 3/5 compromise 
clause. Lost is the interesting possibility of 
showing Federalists rising above narrow ob- 
structionism and exercising the art of states- 
manship and the virtue of patriotism by choos- 
ing Jefferson over Burr. 

In conclusion, Professor Kerber’s sound sug- 
gestion that the Federalist position be consid- 
ered from a Federalist perspective and that the 
debate be placed at the level of principle are nul- 
lified by the identification of the least politically 
Significant part of Federalist thought with the 
whole of Federalist thought and by imposing, as 
did the Jeffersonian historians, contemporary 
America as an independent variable in the anal- 
ysis. Students of the early American period, es- 
pecially those with an interdisciplinary perspec- 
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tive, will be interested in Kerber’s revision of 
the Federalist’ image and encouraged by the 
volume and quality of original materjal investi- 
gated. 

GORDON LLOYD 
University of Redlands 


The Politics of Unreason: Right-Wing Extrem- 
ism in America, 1790-1970. By Seymour 
M. Lipset and Earl Raab. (New York: Har- 
per and Row. 1970. Pp. xxiv, 547. $12.50.) 


Twenty-five years after publication of An 
American Dilemma, the Myrdal prize has been 
won by two political sociologists for this histor- 
ical analysis and contemporary appraisal of 
American right-wing extremism. Nativist big- 
otry is abundantly shown to be the convenient 
rhetorical instrument of ‘backlash politics.’ But 
it is not viewed as a significant causal factor in 
itself. To Lipset and Raab, right-wing extrem- 
ism in America has been born out of the social 
displacement fears of groups declining in status 
or class. 

Their conceptual scheme treats all extremism 
as ‘monism’—the subordination of political and 
cultural pluralism to the moral discipline of an 
absolute, simplified and total value system. In 
the monistic view, democratic norms need to be 
replaced so that “good people’ come to power. 
Linked to this simplistic formula is a conspir- 
acy view of history. Bad things happen because 
evil men intend them to occur. 

The Right is preservatist, nostalgic, preoccu- 
pied with bygone days, prone to displacement 
anxieties, Whereas right-wing extremism is re- 
strictive, the Left is innovative; even in its mor- 
ally intolerant versions, it puts demands for- 
ward in the name of aspiring groups who want 
to share in social conditions they have never 
had. 

Applied to American history, their criteria 
work reasonably well, although some cases are 
hard to fit to the Right-Left parameter. Thus, 
in the nineteenth century they focus largely on 
Anti-Masonry, the Know Nothings, the Ameri- 
can Protective Association and the first Klan— 
how they sustained their support coalitions and 
how they were eventually neutralized by the 
major parties. Abolitionism is harder to clas- 
sify. In its demands for emancipation, its de- 
monic view of southern slave-owners, and its 
monistic program of rectification, did it quality 
as a movement of the Left? Or was it a right- 
wing phenomenon, since it was “largely a prod- 
uct of New England leadership which had be- 
come increasingly frustrated over the fact that it 
had lost its influence on the country” (p. 62)? 
The right-wing ‘fire-eaters-—who took the 
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South first out of the Democratic party and 
then out of the Union—are not treated, al- 
though they would fit the criteria. And before 
1900 the Populists and after 1900 the Progres- 
sives included their share of bigots, anti-Semites 
and racists—-men who fomented a politics of 
backlash rhetoric attractive to nativist Protes- 
tant groups threatened with social displace- 
ment. Yet their innovative aims represented the 
aspirations of rising classes. As with the Aboli- 
tionists, equalitarian and libertarian aspects of 
militant Protestantism here can be seen to coex- 
ist with monistic bigotry. 

In the 1920's the chief extremist manifesta- 
tion was the anti-immigrant agitation of the 
second KKK, supported for a time by affluent 
nativist conservatives as well as by urban work- 
ing class elements, especially those displaced 
from rural America. The depression years saw 
an end to the exclusively Protestant character 
of right-wing extremism. Father Coughlin, a 
nativist priest, was openly anti-Semitic in his 
radio talks; many who might have responded, 
however, were anti-Catholic as well. More sig- 
nificant in shifting the base for extremism was 
Huey Long. Doubtless his welfare-state dema- 
goguery offended many respectable preserva- 
tists; at the same time the absence of bigotry in 
Long’s message made his following untransfer- 
able to his notorious associate—Gerald L, K. 
Smith. But it was sufficiently serious as an elec- 
toral threat to prompt a private poll for White 
House study, as FDR prepared for the 1936 
campaign. 

In the early 1950’s another Catholic tried to 
mobilize the American right. Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s extremist appeals were a kind of 
‘abstract and anomic nativism.’ Lipset and 
Raab use polls taken between 1952 and 1954 to 
gauge approval for the Wisconsin Senator. 
Three population blocs favored him: economic 
conservatives, the status-volatile, and the unedu- 
cated. Over-all, McCarthyism is treated as a 
tendency rather than a movement. It lacked a 
‘corporealized target.’ Communists were just 
too ephemeral. Moreover, it experienced a ritu- 
alized withdrawal of conservative support when 
the Senate voted censure. 

McCarthyism was a mass tendency without 
political organization. By contrast, the Birch 
society represents an organizational structure 
without a mass following. Its doctrinal content 
is anti-statist and preservatist. Its social base is 
middle class, especially those suffering from 
status loss: military men, small businessmen, 
physicians, policemen, and those whose educa- 
tion is not commensurate with their new middle 
class position. Not bigotry but laissez faire doc- 
trine, coupled with a conspiratorial theory cast- 
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ing a Statist intelligentsia in the role of arch- 
traitors are the ideological props of the Birch 
movement. It has never sought a mass follow- 
ing by appeals to the intolerance of the poor or 
the working class. 

George Wallace’s 1968 Presidential candi- 
dacy was perhaps the most ambitious right- 
wing extremist bid for national power in this 
century. To an impressive extent, the support 
configuration he achieved was a ‘marriage be- 
tween classes.’ He was an economic populist, 
the poor man’s friend, a welfare liberal. At the 
same time, his generalized preservatism could 
attract those preoccupied with statism, or na- 
tional weakness, or moral breakdown, or Negro 
intrusion. While only 13 per cent voted for him, 
another 9 per cent admitted favoring him earlier 
in the campaign. He appealed to two kinds of © 
intolerant voters, middle-class conservatives 
and working-class populists. In the event, large 
numbers apparently decided not to ‘waste their 
votes’ in gestures of support for him. 

Their historical survey is careful, insightful 
and largely persuasive, What then are the hall- 
marks of American right-wing extremism and 
how are its sporadic manifestations to be con- 
tained and neutralized? Lipset and Raab ana- 
lyze their own 1964 national survey to learn 
about the social and attitudinal correlates of ex- 
tremism. The conceptual distinctions they make 
in displaying their data have important conse- 
quences for their discussion of the vitality of 
democratic pluralism and for their anti-extrem- 
ist prescriptions. 

Lipset and Raab approach the study of right- 
wing extremism by distinguishing economic 
conservatism—-opposition to the welfare state 
—from cultural conservatism—opposition to 
people and ideas that are different. Thus the 
‘statism-individualism’ axis is examined empiri- 
cally in terms of economic conservatism while 
the ‘monist-pluralist’ parameter is operationally 
confined to questions of cultural tolerance. 
By crossing these two axes, some cases fall 
in middle ground while others cluster in the 
four corners of the matrix. One question is how 
many people remain in the ambiguous center 
where the typology lacks explanatory focus. Al- 
most half the 1964 national sample scored out- 
side the four corners of a nine-cell matrix. Con- 
sistent Liberals and Old Guards—the two toler- 
ant types, who were poles apart on welfare- 
state issues—accounted for 8 and 11 percent 
respectively; Rednecks and Radical Rightists— 
the two intolerant types, who differed in their 
view of government’s proper role—accounted 
for 15 and 19 percent each. The Radical Right 
group tended to be middle class, fundamentalist 
Protestants, living in small towns and rural 
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areas of the South and Border; the Rednecks 
more often were working class, urban Catho- 
lics. Surprisingly, 62 percent were women, a 
point not discussed. Parallel analysis of 1968 
data suggests that 32 percent of the Rednecks 
backed Wallace and a comparable support level 
came from Radical Rightists. 

The analytical scheme is both simple and 
powerful. The two dimensions—antistatism and 
intolerance—are demonstrably present as crys- 
tallized viewpoints (pro or con rather than in 
between) in the political thinking of about half 
the American public today. Presumably if new 
attitudinal cleavage lines emerge, they will be 
superimposed on these persistent parameters. 

The value preferences of Lipset and Raab 
can readily be linked to this matrix. Anti-ex- 
tremist strategy calls for prevention of alliances 
between the irrationally preservatist rich and 
poor, the bigoted Right and Left, the nihilist 
young and old, and those displaced persons 
who project conspiratorial fantasies onto vul- 
nerable targets. The advancement and enrich- 
ment of democratic pluralism is both means 
and end. As they phrase it, the “new American 
Dilemma is really just the old pre-Myrdal 
American Dilemma: can we provide new re- 
wards and new status for the displaced as well 
as for the displacing segments of our popula- 
tion?” (p. 513) 

A caveat is needed. Distinctive roles remain 
to be performed. Pragmatists are needed who 
keep open minds about whether and when to 
use public machinery to achieve social goals; 
mediators are needed who are sensitive to the 
tempo of cultural change and who recognize 
not only the danger of cultural tyranny but the 
chaos of cultural relativism. Are those in the 
middle cells of the matrix really of secondary 
importance? Many thoughtful citizens respond 
to questions by saying ‘it depends .. ? The 
‘pragmatic mediator may lack a crystallized 
commitment, whether it is always to be antista- 
tist, or always intolerant, or whether it is a sim- 
ilar extremist position at the opposite pole of 
the continua. But he retains his judgment and 
uses it to act rationally and responsibly, in light 
of both circumstances and the need for conti- 
nuity. Lipset and Raab are not insensitive to 
these points, though their emphases lie else- 
where. The commitment to democratic plural- 
ism by future generations of Americans is un- 
certain at best. This book is an important con- 
tribution of social science in the struggle 
against extremism. 

ELIZABETH WIRTH MARVICK 
California Institute of Technology 
DWAINE MARVICK 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Upgrading the American Police. By Charles B. 
Saunders, Jr. (Washington, D.C.: The 
Brookings Institution. 1970. Pp. 182. $5.95). 


For some years now “Law ’n Order” has 
been a dominant domestic political theme 
across the United States. In the past six years 
the public has received reports from three ma- 
jor Presidential Commissions: Crime in 1967, 
Riots in 1968, and Violence in 1969. Action, 
however, has not paralleled political rhetoric; 
periodic public outrage about crime, violence, 
and riots has slipped into the abyss of public 
apathy, and not too much has happened except 
more rhetoric. 

No amount of anger, anguish, assassinations, 
and analyses has prompted the wholesale mod- 
ernization of American police organizations 
and field practices. While some forces have 
made significant advances, a national survey of 
what progress has been made would probably 
feature what has not been accomplished since 
“Law ’n Order” became the politico’s plaything 
but a phantom to the police executive, Small 
wonder, then, that police feel trapped between 
the promises of political hopefuls and the apa- 
thy of parsimonious legislative bodies. 

Now enter a “state of the art” text, onc 
which presents a current portrait of the Ameri- 
can police system. In Upgrading the American 
Police, attorney Charles B. Saunders, Jr., of the 
prestigious Brookings Institution has success- 
fully translated issues of mind-blowing com- 
plexity into logical sequences and orderly expo- 
sition. Saunders presents the scene in a bold 
fabric woven of such themes as crime as a po- 
litical issue, the role of the police, the shortage 
of police manpower, and the urgent need for 
more and better educated police personnel who 
are also thoroughly trained. 

Saunders’ detailed, often lively book will not 
disappoint readers who seek a manageable sy- 
nopsis of American police ills and their causes 
and cures. Although at times somewhat dry and 
textbookish, readable size (182 pages) and ade- 
quate documentation (280 footnotes) make the 
book an excellent reference for students, re- 
searchers, legislators, staff personnel, and oth- 
ers whose mission requires a fundamental un- 
derstanding of contemporary American police 
problems. 

Saunders presents an especially provocative 
analysis of the United States Congress’ Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968. Saunders argues that the Act “creates un- 
realistic expectations and accentuates many of 
the pressures which already limit police effec- 
tiveness” and may actually divert attention 
from major police problems! He points out that 
while the Act does provide some desperately 
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needed funds for police agencies, its failure to 
focus more than incidentally on manpower de- 
velopment programs effectively obviates any 
long-range impact. Saunders’ discussion ends 
on an optimistic note, however, for he sets out 
a four-point program to upgrade the “quality” 
of American police manpower, a step which 
the 1967 President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
identified as central to improving crime control 
in America.* | 

Although the entire book is documented with 
shocking statistics about crime in America and 
the quality of American law enforcement, its 
greatest impact is contained in the concluding 
chapter, “A Crucial Decision for Law Enforce- 
ment.” Only in these final pages does Saunders 
break out in an unveiled crusade for upgrading 
law enforcement, Heretofore, he had been 
painfully clinical, shunning any hint of advo- 
cacy or overdramatization of a complicated 
subject. 

Saunders’ deliberate lack of emotionalism in 
developing the themes, linking them, and draw- 
ing the parts together into an action package 
will strike many readers as a major weakness of 
the text. It is only when he hints at criticism of 
certain police publics or unconsciously reveals 
his disillusionment with problem-solving pro- 
cesses that his work seems “human.” 

If this book was intended for those already 
familiar with police problems, it is excellent 
reference material. If, however, it was intended 
for the general public as a Ramsey Clark-like 
call to action, it will certainly miss its mark 
with all but the very discerning reader. Another 
criticism, although minor, deals with presenta- 
tion. Charts could have added a great deal to 
minimizing the seemingly enormous amount of 
comparative and statistical material. 

In summary, Upgrading the American Police 
is a very readable and pessimistic documenta- 
tion of police problems and some ways to re- 
solve them. It leaves the reader with a greater 
knowledge of and sympathy for the “cop on the 
beat” and the nature and complexity of issues 
which face police executives. But only upon 
conclusion will the discerning reader discover 
the irony that the title further twists the already 
twisted American perspective about police. 


1 The President’s Crime Commission did not hedge 
the point for it pointedly declared that: “The Com- 
mission believes that substantially raising the quality of 
police personnel would inject into police work knowl- 
edge, expertise, initiative and integrity which would 
contribute importantly to improved crime control.” See 
The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), page 
107, 
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This reader will declare that the text should be 
titled: Updating the American Public. 

SAMUEL G. CHAPMAN 
The University of Oklahoma 


Negroes and the Great Depression: The Prob- 
lem of Economic Recovery. By Raymond 
Wolters. (Westport, Connecticut: Green- 
wood Publishing Corporation. 1970. Pp. 
398. $12.50.) 


This study is an appraisal of the two princi- 
pal macroeconomic reform measures of the 
New Deal and organized Negro efforts to share 
in the reforms which did so much to alter the 
basic institutions of American politics. Though 
frustration and disappointment were the princi- 
pal themes of the decade for blacks, they 
moved, nonetheless, into the Democratic Party. 
The study curiously does not treat this move- 
ment from Republicanism and thus, the book 
falls short of the hope called up by its title; yet 
it is an extraordinary account of the failure of 
reformism in the critical years of the 1930’s. 

Wolter’s premise is that there exists a “real 
need” to write “biracial history that takes both 
perspectives into account, ...” He is true to his 
conception: he describes the context and con- 
tents of the AAA and NRA, then narrates the 
ways in which decision makers, invariably 
white, decided what political costs had to be | 
paid to survive Congress and its committees. 
Wolters then shifts to examine the largely vain 
and barely audible protests from lobbyists of 
the NAACP and the Urban League, the voice 
of the Negro as these were then regarded. 
From primary sources he chronicles the man- 
ner of implementation of the reforms in the 
hands of the New Deal bureaucrats. 

It is not of surpassing surprise that Wolters 
finds benefits from the recovery program were 
not so great as to admit the Negro community 
to economic parity, or even for the reforms to 
allow blacks more substantial social or eco- 
nomic leverage. Indeed, he is hard pressed to 
show gains for blacks except for symbolic rec- 
ognition in advisory councils or as special con- 
sultants from the Negro middle class serving 
white officials or even more ethereal, greater 
sensitivity on the part of officialdom to the spe- 
cial problems facing black workers. 

Far from alleviating the wide spread disloca- 
tions, New Deal reforms in many instances 
compelled low income groups to accept disloca- 
tion in order that what seemed to the reformers 
a greater good could be had, e.g., the restora- 
tion of the price of cotton necessitated the re- 
duction of share-cropping and effectively the 
removal of families to the cities. Repeatedly, 
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Negro lobbyists made it clear what social and 
human costs were being exacted, only to have 
their reservations ignored. Hope remained 
among blacks that abuses would be corrected in 
administration; nearly as often these hopes 
were further eroded by the political “reality” of 
national funding and community acceptance 
where white racism was adamant. 

In separate spheres farm policy and indus- 
trial policy demonstrated the fraility of the 
New Deal coalition. Reform foundered in rural 
America at the hands of white supremacist con- 
servatives well positioned in Congress to resist 
changes in race relationships and class positions 
in the South. The same tension was manifest in 
the passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and the Wagner Act. In the latter statute, 
its author had been sympathetic to the hopes of 
Negroes that in creating the closed shop it 
would also be possible to guarantee the rights 
of access by blacks to union membership and 
to the jobs under unton control. The AFL and 
its leader William Green turned out to have 
greater power and what would have been a 
most significant step toward integration simply 
disappeared. 

The New Deal’s successes triggered an inter- 
nicine quarrel in the NAACP which forms the 
third node of this book. Perhaps of most inter- 
est to contemporary political science, this seg- 
ment recounts the struggle between Du Bois 
and White over what was in essence if not in 
terminology the question of black power. Their 
factional in-fighting was over stakes far greater 
than personal power within the NAACP: each 
group had a fully developed and contrary anal- 
ysis of strategy and tactics. The pressing ques- 
tion, which surfaced as the New Deal wore on, 
was whether the NAACP would have an eco- 
nomic platform that would be directly respon- 
sive to the needs of the large majority of blacks 
in the lower economic strata, and whether, in 
its absence, Du Bois and those who shared his 
views, would continue to participate in the As- 
sociation, 

It is with a sense of déja vu that one encoun- 
ters Du Bois urging the sufficiency of commun- 
ity institutions already under black control to 
force concessions from whites, or Du Bois de- 
tection of the technological advances which 
were hurtling the society forward, even if con- 
cealed by the Depression, and which would have 
the likely result of leaving blacks even further 
behind whites once prosperity returned. White’s 
position, that incremental educative programs 
exhausted the Association’s capability, did 
much to mould the Association for another 
generation. 
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The assumptions each faction entertained 
about the character of white power and thus 
about black power are the more interesting be- 
cause of the backdrop of critical decisions be- 
ing made by the New Deal reformists. The in- 
ability of reform politics to deal with the eco- 
nomic forces which gave rise to the conflict in 
the NAACP is highly suggestive for contempo- 
rary analysis of liberal reform. 

JOHN E. Crow 
University of Arizona 


Political Development. Gabriel A. Almond. 
(Boston, Little Brown and Company. 1970. 
Pp. 331. $6.95). 

Professor Almond in this volume has re- 
printed nine of his previous papers together 
with two lectures (also published elsewherc) 
given in Boston University in 1968. The vol- 
ume begins with an introduction of twenty-four 
pages which sets out the circumstances in 
which the papers were written and briefly 
sketches the major influences on Professor Al- 
mond’s career. Most of the nine papers had their 
origin in Professor Almond’s period as chair- 
man of the Committee on Comparative Politics 
of the S.S.R.C. and a good deal of space in the 
introduction is devoted, rightly, to the Commit- 
tee and its projects. Yet, there is a sense of 
something missing from this account of possi- 
bly the most influential of the S.S.R.C.’s com- 
mittees. We are not told how it was set up, how 
its membership was selected and why Professor 
Almond rather than Professor X was ap- 
pointed to the Chair. And such questions arc 
important precisely because the Committee 
changed the tone, emphasis and quality of com- 
parative political studies during Almond’s 
chairmanship not only in America but also out- 
side. For better or worse the Committee was a 
crucial agency of change, and it would have 
been of very considerable interest to know just 
how this piece of political innovation (develop- 
ment!) was achieved. 

The major weight of Professor Almond’s 
contribution to political science is in the study 
of comparative politics and, more specifically, 
in his formidable capacity as a generator of ty- 
pological schemes. In the first two papers the 
ideas of structure, function, system, perfor- 
mance, culture and so on are implicit but not 
really developed as they are in the important— 
and much criticised—third essay, ‘A Func- 
tional Approach to Comparative Politics,’ 
where a whole arsenal of categories is laid 
down for the study of political development. In 
this essay the concept of a political function is 
outlined and seven are identified; these func- 
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tions are performed by structures in the politi- 
cal system. Since functions are universal and 
necessary it follows that if a system is main- 
tained it must perform them in some way. 
Comparative politics then consists, essentially, 
of discovering the structures which perform the 
necessary functions. Political systems are em- 
bedded in political cultures which partly deter- 
mine their performance capabilities—a concept 
more fully discussed in the fifth and sixth pa- 
pers. The concept of political culture is briefly 
explored in the fourth essay on citizenship in 
democracies. The three following essays at- 
tempt to discover political problems associated 
with European political development and to ask 
whether they are present and how they are 
tackled in the developing areas. Political struc- 
tures in all their variety can then be explained 
by the systems response to the problem, chal- 
lenges of state building, popular participation, 
nation building and popular welfare. Difficul- 
ties are also associated with the order in which 
these tasks occur or if they have to be tackled 
simultaneously. Political development can then 
be measured by constructing indices of capabil- 
ities evolved in meeting the four challenges. 

These are the more influential essays re- 
printed in the volume. Essay eight argues that 
contemporary political theory relates itself to 
the major concerns of the old Tradition, to en- 
during and ever-present political problems. The 
ninth essay argues that not all is settled in the 
study of comparative politics. 

In his very engaging introduction Professor 
Almond explains that his papers are reprinted 
in chronological order rather than rearranged 
to accord with a logical or thematic sequence, 
but the chronological order does show (I quote 
the dust-jacket) “clear and unmistakable pro- 
gress in the sophistication of concepts and re- 
search techniques in the study of political de- 
velopment.” A short review is not the place to 
dispute this claim in detail; however, one’s im- 
pression is that Professor Almond’s categories 
do not become more sophisticated but simply 
more and more labyrinthine and complex. He 
appears unable to appreciate that the answer to 
logical criticism is not to concede that it has 
“merit” and then to proceed with “an elabo- 
ration and adaption” of the argument criticized 
(p. 187). And proceed he does, so that the 
mind rebels at the prospect of further elabo- 
ration and adaption. Just at my personal point 
of rebellion, I discovered that the appropriate 
attitude to the categories thus elaborated is 
“secular” and that “They have a short and in- 
strumental life, and we avoid becoming their 
prisoners as we once were of separation-of- 
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powers concepts” (p. 251). As if to prove the 
point, a while later on (p. 295) it is revealed 
that a category of system performance which 
used to be called “symbolic capability” is now 
called “political capital accumulation.” No rea- 
sons are given for the new nomenclatural con- 
vention. But, if like May Flies the categories 
are only for the nonce, might it not be better to 
re-think the basis from which the categories are 
derived? At the very Jeast a few Ph.D. students 
might find their work has more than an ephem- 
eral existence until the next set of elaborations 
is published. However, judging by the massive 
programmes of proposed research that some of 
these articles contain (e.g. papers eight, nine 
and ten), Professor Almond does not really be- 
lieve his categories likely to be short-lived. 

The last chapters in the volume are two lec- 
tures delivered in Boston in 1968. In the first 
lecture Professor Almond sets out once again 
his categories for the study of comparative poli- 
tics, but lays more emphasis than previously 
upon development as a series of problems to be 
solved or not by the elites of developing areas. 
He also pays more attention than previously to 
the task of assessing different systems perfor- 
mance, that is to the problem of measurement. 
Professor Almond is clearly well aware of the 
enormous difficulty and labour involved in 
measuring even much more obviously measur- 
able categories than those he discusses—five 
types of system performance—but he does 
seem unaware of a practical problem. If the cat- 
egories are ephemeral what is the incentive for 
scholars to spend the required energy in deriv- 
ing and testing performance indices? And this 
brings us squarely back to the political prob- 
lem: how are people appointed to the various 
committees of the S.S.R.C.? This question is 
asked simply to suggest that institutional back- 
ing for a particular intellectual approach may 
be as significant for its dissemination and ac- 
ceptance as its intellectual qualities. It is, inci- 
dentally, a question that merits an answer in 
Britain. 

In his last essay Professor Almond examines 
the unfinished revolution in Eastern Europe 
and detects a ‘pluralistic, and participatory fer- 
ment’ (p. 320). He also suggests that in the 
West too the revolution is unfinished and that 
the ‘last generations’ (p. 321) of political scien- 
tists failed to understand this fact. It was not 
Official political science which detected ‘our 
(U.S.) racial caste system, our rural and small 
town squirearchy, the persisting ideology of 
early industrialism, and a version of clericalism’ 
(p. 321) but rather the Black Jacquerie, which 
forced attention to the unfinished revolution. 
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Professor Almond does not pursue the implica- 
tions of this point, but it is a point that surely 
warrants further analysis! Was it simply an ac- 
cident, a quirk, that official American political 
science with its enormous resources both of 
man power and finance should have failed to 
warn the fire next time? Or could it be the case, 
as Professor Dwight Waldo argued in 1956, 
that “American political scientists have tended 
to accept the ‘political order’ ” whilst sharpen- 
ing up the research techniques? Or is there an 
ideological element embedded in the various 
political science schools that blinkered them? 
Professor Almond offers no suggestions. This 
failure is really a pity since Professor Almond’s 
final lecture is very interesting indeed. 
ROBERT E. DowsE 

University of Exeter 


Turmoil and Transition: Higher Education and 
Student Politics in India. Edited by Philip G. 
Altbach. (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 
1968. Pp. 277. $7.50). 


This is the American edition of a book origi- 
nally published in India,? and although the arti- 
cles are of uneven quality (some reprinted 
from other sources, and others written espe- 
cially for this volume), it is gratifying to find 
that the information and insights contained in 
Turmoil and Transition have now been made 
available to an American audience. Anyone in- 
terested in the university and student culture as 
well as those particularly interested in student 
unrest in India will gain by the wealth of mate- 
rials Professor Altbach has brought together. 
Included among the contributors, Altbach con- 
tinues his own work on the Indian student 
movement, tracing its decline from an idealistic 
national organization to a discontinuous re- 
sponse to local grievances, in an educational at- 
mosphere characterized by academic dises- 
teem, administrative rigidity and political inter- 
vention, while Edward Shils emphasizes the 
burdens under which students must labor, the 
pervasiveness of family and caste ties, the pres- 
sures of poverty and likely unemployment, and 
their own intellectual unpreparedness; Joseph 
Gusfield points to the consequences of this in 
the inability of Indian students to create auton- 
omous student cultures as do their American 
counterparts. 

In the case studies, Joseph DiBona shows 
how a new generation of students, from rural 
and lower caste backgrounds, coming to Alla- 
habad University must cope with disinterested 
teachers, faculty intrigues and autocratic bu- 
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reaucrats, and so graduate without professional 
or intellectual commitments, but with superfi- 
cial adherence to “values of acceptance, docil- 
ity, silence and feigned humility” (p. 166); in 
Hyderabad, Robert Shaw demonstrates that the 
Osmania faculty has from time to time de- 
pended upon student indiscipline to strengthen 
its own position in conflicts with the local polit- 
ical class, and at Ranchi University in Bihar, A. 
K. Singh concludes that “the teacher-student 
relationship becomes a political equation rather 
than an academic and spiritual bond” (p. 219). 
Margaret Cormack attributes this to the rapid 
expansion of higher education since indepen- 
dence, and tries to locate some bright points in 
this overwhelmingly bleak picture of the Indian 
university—aptly described by DiBona as “an 
intellectually stifling, caste ridden, contentious 
environment where violence is ever close to the 
surface” (p. 165). 

However, the editor has failed to tie the ma- 
terial together, and has not elaborated on any 
one of the rich and broader themes which 
emerge from the readings. For example, all the 
authors are agreed that the Indian university is 
at present well integrated with its social and po- 
litical environment; it is an avenue of social 
mobility for rural youth of uneducated families 
who demand regional language curricula and 
easier degree requirements, and a source of 
prestige and patronage for local politicians 
who give into student demands in order to win 
wider support at the polls. The Indian univer- 
sity has become parochialized. But what are the 
implications of this for India’s future develop- 
ment? Mrs. Cormack suggests that it might be 
“disfunctional” (p. 260) because the parochial 
institution cannot attract talented men to teach, 
nor educate the more talented members of the 
student body properly. DiBona even suggests 
that present conditions represent “a moving 
away from modernity” (p. 165), and the more 
universalistic English intellectual culture which 
once drew India to the world and united re- 
gional elites. These are just a few of the many 
speculative points raised by the contributors. 

In the absence of a statement by the editor, a 
short introduction by Shils about the sources of 
student unrest fills the gap. Shils is struck by 
the students’ hostility towards the shoddy qual- 
ity of intellectual authority they experience 
daily in the university, in contrast to the firm 
authority of elders in family and caste that they 
can never fully escape. Their desire to be free, 
resentment—-and their perception that in the 
university they can get away with it—takes the 
form of sporadic and violent protest. In a soci- 
ety which constantly demands deference from 
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the younger to the older generation, youth is 
never given the opportunity to develop its own 
sense of individuality and concommitant inter- 
nalized restraints. The point is made by Gus- 
field when he compares the American student’s 
ability to structure his relationships among 
campus peers in a commonly shared youth cul- 
ture, and the Indian college student’s continued 
adherence to the norms of caste and family. 
Without such restraints, Indian adolescents 
tend to react violently to administrative and ac- 
ademic rejection of their sometimes just de- 
mands. As Mrs. Cormack states, 

Conformity to traditional roles and modes is one 
thing—calling for little more than ‘acceptance’ or 
‘obedience’—and the controls relating to individual 
freedom and social progress are another. The in- 
ternalization of values of controls is not generally 
understood, though democratization is impossible 
without his understanding (p. 245). 


For a beginning, Shils, writing for an Indian 
audience, exhorts the academic community, as 
did former Union education minister, Triguna 
Sen, to act in a morally courageous fashion. He 
calls upon them to withstand student pressure, 
and to support the state and police in its efforts 
to contain student violence. In this way, he 
feels, authority will appear less shoddy, and 
professors will gain the respect of their stu- 
dents. Beyond that, the solution lies in the 
classroom. If in America today the danger lies 
in the diffusion of youth’s individuality among 
the peer group and it is the professor’s task to 
help students define the limits of their personal- 
ities, in India his main task is to cultivate the 
student’s sense of individuality, and to teach 
the latter to take pride in his own achieve- 
ments. In both cases, it will have to come 
through the exercise of intellectual discipline. 

IRENE A. GILBERT 
Simmons College 


Marshall in China. By John Robinson Beal, with 
an introduction by Robert D. Murphy. (New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1970. Pp. xix, 
385. $7.95). 

It is a full quarter-century since President 
Truman, confronted with an incipient civil war 
between the Nationalists and Communists in 
China, despatched General George C. Marshall 
to that country with the mission of endeavoring 
“to persuade the Chinese Government to call a 
national conference of representatives of the 
major political elements to bring about the uni- 
fication of China and, concurrently, to effect a 
cessation of hostilities .. .” 

Marshall actually succeeded in engineering a 
military truce within a month after his arrival, 
and a Political Consultative Conference of 
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“major political elements” on January 31, 1946 
agreed upon the fundamentals of a political set- 
tlement; less than a month later, agreement was 
reached for reorganization of the nation’s 
armed forces, governmental and rebel. But the 
agreements eventually all broke down, the civil 
war built up to full fury, the Communists over- 
turned the Nationalist rule—and in the Ameri- 
can political hustings the “China Question” be- 
came a superheated partisan issue, centered on 
the charge that “the loss of China” was not the 
fault of any Chinese group, but of American 
policy-makers. 

John Robinson Beal occupied an exception- 
ally good position to obtain an inside view of 
Chinese politics during the Marshall mission 
period. A member of Time magazine’s Wash- 
ington staff, he was nominated by Marshall to 
help the Nationalists in their public relations 
with the United States, and in April 1946 ar- 
rived in China to assume his duties as advisor to 
the National Government. His book is composed 
of extensive extracts from the diary he kept, 
accompanied by a brief running commentary of 
this later day. 

Beal developed wide contacts with the Amer- 
ican press corps (one of his prime targets). He 
also had frequent and close contacts with Mar- 
shall and U.S. Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart, 
and naturally with many Nationalist officials, 
from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on down. 
To a lesser degree, he met also with Commu- 
nist leaders—and especially with Chou En-lai. 

Some of the public figures come alive for the 
reader. The picture of Marshall is set forth 
clearly, as is that of Ch’en Li-fu, moving spirit 
(together with his brother Kuo-fu) of the pow- 
erful—and __ultra-conservative—-C-C Clique. 
Maverick Nationalist Premier T. V. Soong is 
made plainly visible as the man charged pri- 
marily with holding the economic situation to- 
gether while others maneuvered in politics and 
war, only to be forced finally to resign the 
hopeless task. Beal in general sketches a sympa- 
thetic portrait of “Gimo” Chiang Kai-shek, but 
hard edges show: Chiang is depicted as confi- 
dent that the Nationalists could defeat the 
Communists militarily in short order. And the 
Chinese leader expected of Beal something 
other than the latter had bargained for: “The 
Generalissimo was asking me, in effect, to de- 
vise ways of convincing Truman, Marshall, and 
the American people that the U.S. policy of 
truce and coalition was helping prolong the 
economic deterioration of China and was help- 
ing the Communists” (p. 121). 

There is discovered, in Beal’s account, much 
that gives added insights into the political de- 
velopments of that critical year when it was be- 
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ing decided whether China should settle its 
problem of apportionment of political power 
by negotiation, or by the sword. But Beal’s 
scanty 1970 commentary does not provide ade- 
quate context for many of the events recorded 
in his 1946-47 diary, itself Nanking-Shanghai 
oriented. Despite frequent passing references to 
the critical economic situation and to the Na- 
tionalist-Communist confrontation, the reader 
is given no comprehensive picture of the politi- 
cal maladministration and popular misery 
which were alike fostering a spirit of rebellion, 
and no precise appreciation of the balance of 
political and military forces between the Na- 
tionalist regime and its Opposition. Beal also 
neglects to give certain background data impor- 
tant for an understanding of his account of the 
Marshall mission as such. To derive full mean- 
ing from the account, in short, the reader re- 
quires an initial acquaintance with the Chinese 
history of the period. 

One of the chief impressions left in the read- 
er’s mind is that of the extreme complexity of 
the postwar situation in China, and of the un- 
certainties involved in the clash of forces. 
There were the deep suspicions entertained 
(with reason) by the Nationalists and Commu- 
nists for each other, and the rapid deterioration 
of the economic situation. Finally, there were 
the serious political and military miscalcula- 
tions on the part of the Nationalists. 

Oddly enough, Beal reverts in the end, for all 
of the Chinese intricacies he had viewed and 
recorded, to an old simplistic theme. As if the 
U.S. aid to the Nationalist regime had not to- 
talled $1.5 billion in Lend-Lease and credits 
prior to V-J Day, plus new grants, credits, de- 
liveries of vast quantities of “surplus” war ma- 
terials, and $474 million as our share of the 
$658.4 million in UNRRA aid, in the postwar 
period, he suggests in vague phraseology that, 
had the United States “backed Chiang” at the 
critical juncture, this “might have resulted in a 
friendly China as far north as the Yellow River 
instead of a mainland overrun by implacably 
hostile foes” (p. 365). Ambassador Robert D. 
Murphy in his introduction to the volume 
would seem to give a more discerning judgment 
in his observation that “The sad fact is that the 
civil war in China was beyond the control of 
the United States” (p. xviii). 

O. EDMUND CLUBB 
New York, N.Y. 


Muslim Brotherhoods and Politics in Senegal. 
By Lucy C. Behrman. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 180 -+ 34 pp. Index. $7.25.) 
In 1913 the great hold man (marabout) 

Saad Bu was forced to abandon his regular 
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alms-collecting tour of Senegal when he grew 
so fat that he could no longer fit through the 
door of the railway compartment on his depar- 
ture from St. Louis. This is perhaps a good car- 
icature image of economic motivation among 
the marabouts of the Islamic brotherhoods 
(tartgas) who control the spiritual allegiance of 
the great majority of Senegalese Muslims 
(some 4/5 of Senegal’s total population). The 
most important marabouts are wealthy men, 
deriving the bulk of their revenue (directly or 
indirectly) from the proceeds of peanut culti- 
vation, and conspicuous display of this wealth 
affords them great social prestige in a country 
where per capita income averages some $80. 
Under colonial rule they grew powerful as in- 
formal agents of French authority, and in more 
recent times (since 1945) they have further 
buttressed their position in acting as grand 
electors for the dominant political parties. 

A number of scholarly studies over the years 
have been devoted to the Senegalese Muslim 
leadership, but this is the first systematic at- 
tempt to deal with the marabouts’ activities and 
influence in Senegalese national politics. The 
author has drawn on the substantial documen- 
tation already published in French, on the local 
archives for the colonial period, and has also 
interviewed many of the leading contemporary 
figures—including members of each of the 
three dominant local brotherhoods (Qadiriyya, 
Tijaniyya, and Mourides). These various 
sources contribute to a detailed, factually accu- 
rate, and fluently written account of the politi- 
cal role of the marabouts under colonial rule 
and since independence. 

The author’s findings, in general terms at 
least, serve to confirm established views on the 
subject, notably the view proposed in earlier ar- 
ticles by William Foltz (see his “Senegal” in 
Coleman and Rosberg, Political Parties and 
National Integration in Tropical Africa, 1964). 
The Muslim leaders are influential, their views 
must be taken into account by national politi- 
cians (especially on decisions affecting the rural 
world) but there are definite limits to their 
power. They are not directly involved in the 
governmental process to any significant extent, 
and the wealth and power of the governing bu- 
reaucracy leave them in a dependent relation 
similar to that of colonial rule. But they do re- 
tain a direct access to their peasant clienteles 
which local government organizations do not 
enjoy, and their influence is important in pro- 
moting a cooperative attitude to the national 
government. The exercise of maraboutic influ- 
ence in this manner is of course financially re- 
warding: loans, subsidies, development projects, 
flow freely enough to the great Muslim leaders. 
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Beyond this general treatment, Dr. Behrman 
does provide some valuable information on-a 
number of more detailed points. Her treatment 
of the great Tijani notable Ibrahima Niasse is 
of particular interest, notably her revelations of 
the connection established between Niasse and 
Kwame Nkrumah. Niasse’s entourage appar- 
ently claim that Nkrumah became a disciple 
(talibé) while President of Ghana, and it is at 
least clear that Niasse’s Muslim magical re- 
sources were deployed on Nkrumah’s behalf— 
not, it would seem, to wholly adequate effect! 
Among other topics of interest is that of the 
Muslim reform movements in Senegal, which 
have tried with little success to encourage the 
development of Islamic education, and some of 
which have frontally attacked the marabouts as 
an obscurantist clergy battening on popular ig- 
norance, 

The author concentrates on the relation of 
the Muslim leaders to the Senegalese political 
elite, and does also treat of the relations among 
the various marabouts, but she does not investi- 
gate the question of the marabouts’ relation to 
their followers in any detail. Such an omission 
is significant, for the author tends to assume 
that this relationship is characteristically one of 
deference and fidelity. Recent research, notably 
that of a French multi-disciplinary team spon- 
sored by the Office de la Recherche Scientifique 
et Technique Outre-Mer (unavailable at the 
time of writing to Dr. Behrman), indicates that 
the relationship of the talibé to his marabout is 
much more complex and ambiguous than out- 
siders had previously assumed. The subservi- 
ence of the disciple, notably, now appears as 
very much more a matter of formal appearance 
than of concrete social action—and this even in 
the case of those Muslims most renowned for 
their deference to maraboutic authority. Such a 
finding of course suggests the need for a revised 
approach to the question of the marabouts’ po- 
litical influence in Senegal. 

The lack of any independent investigation of 
the leader-follower relationship (admittedly a 
time-consuming project, perhaps excluded by 
material research considerations) leads to a 
rather doubtful treatment of the marabouts as a 
“traditional” force—at one point they are mis- 
leadingly identified as “feudal lords” (p. 104). 
They emerge as an elite group sharply con- 
trasted with the national politicians, who are 
seen as modern and modernizing. This contrast 
seems to take the Senegalese government view 
too readily at face falue, and it does not help in 
understanding the very significant independent 
response of the marabouts to various aspects of 
modernization. 
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A. final comment. It is a great pity that this 
important work, which is a valuable addition to 
the growing scholarly literature on Senegal, 
should be marred for the reader by an appalling 
printer’s production. The sustained use of an 
unaligned margin seems more suitable to epic 
poetry than to a monograph of this type, and 
the occasional purposeless insertions of sections 
of boldface type are unforgivable in a reputable 
publishing house. 

DONAL CRUISE O'BRIEN 
University of London 


islam in Egypt Today: Social and Political As- 
pects of Popular Religion. By Morroe Ber- 
ger. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1970. Pp, 138. $6.95.) 


Whereas many Americans and Britishers 
have taken a lively interest in the politico-eco- 
nomic career of contemporary Egypt, the role 
of Islam in the nation’s affairs remains largely 
terra incognita. Morroe Berger, sociologist and 
Near Eastern expert, has undertaken to lift the 
veil of mystery from at least the social and po- 
litical aspects of Egyptian religion. His proce- 
dure has been largely empirical. He has spent 
sufficient time in Egypt not only to gain access 
to pertinent governmental and private statistical 
data and reports. He has made the personal ac- 
quaintance of officials and citizens from various 
walks of life who have helped him interpret 
and evaluate these documents and data. What 
is most important, though he dedicates his book 
“To the People of Egypt,” his sincere affection 
for the land and its inhabitants has not con- 
verted him into a sycophant of the government. 

The dominant theme running through this 
investigation is the ever-increasing encroach- 
ment of the state in all spheres of religious life 
and the progressive elimination of religious ac- 
tion as a potentially independent countervailing 
force. A case in point is the status of the mosque. 
Long vested with governmental functions under 
a succession of diverse regimes, the mosque 
nonetheless persisted as the jealous guard- 
ian of self-directed local activities. A key in- 
strumentality for this purpose has been the 
waqf, the special private fund of the pious 
“which confers the right to use the fruits of 
property without transferring ownership.” The 
governmental Ministry of Waqfs sets up certifi- 
cation requirements for the principal mosque 
functionaries; inspects to determine whether 
these functionaries and their assistants dis- 
charge their duties; straight-jackets the invest- 
ment practices of the waqfs; determines the dis- 
tribution of mosques throughout the country; 
finances their repair, construction and sanitation 
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when deemed necessary; and directly admin- 
isters so-called “governmental” mosques. 

The military regime engineered the strategy 
of both eroding mosque power and circum- 
scribing what power remained. In addition to 
the controls instituted as already outlined, it ac- 
complished its objectives by adopting two other 
policies, The first placed Al-Azhar University, 
the seminary training imams and muezzins, 
completely under the government tutelage. The 
second set up the politically oriented Council 
for Islamic Affairs. Regarding the mosques 
themselves, although the government has sought 
to improve their operation, it has followed the 
incongruous procedure of annexing precisely 
the best of the private mosques. What lay be- 
hind this is cogently explained by Berger: “... 
the military regime . . . has sought to induce 
the masses to see beyond religion or to see reli- 
gion... as the regime would like to use it: to 
buttress nationalism, socialism and one-party 
‘popular democracy’.” 

The voluntary benevolent societies have 
fallen victim to similar heavy-handed regula- 
tion with respect to disclosure of membership 
lists and finances, and supervision of officers 
and organizational activities. These societies 
(though religiously based in keeping with the 
Islamic exhortation to give alms) are actually 
multi-purpose welfare agencies, They do spon- 
sor such religious services as instructing children 
in the memorization of the Koran, funding 
adult lectureships on religious topics, es- 
tablishing nursery schools whose programs 
include religious indoctrination, publishing 
religious magazines, etc. However, they have 
also fostered health care, established clin- 
ics, founded girls vocational schools, and pro- 
moted recreation. The Ministry of Social 
Affairs has sought to raise the level of welfare 
services rendered by the societies, and has subsi- 
dized pay increases for employees. Berger ques- 
tions whether the constraints introduced, 
including in some instances direct transfer of 
administration of clinics to the government, did 
not serve to weaken the religious impulse. The 
government tended to play up over-all plan- 
ning, and declared that autonomy of benefi- 
cence is irresponsible and must be curbed in 
the interest of a total national conception. 

Towards sufism, another major interest of 
the author, the state exhibits a basic ambiva- 
lence. Insofar as these religious orders extol 
poverty, they assuage the discontent arising 
from the state’s inability to eliminate the pen- 
ury of the Egyptian masses. On the other hand, 
the socio-economic austerity favored by the re- 
gime is to be accompanied by heightened pro- 
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ductivity (leading to capital formation ear- 
marked for social overhead rather than private 
consumption) whereas sufi asceticism is eco- 
nomically counter-productive. Furthermore, 
the Egyption dictatorship feels politically skit- 
tish in the presence of activities fenced off from 
governmental inquisition. Berger, in accounting 
for the survival of sufism in an age of increas- 
ing secularization, is persuaded by the hypothe- 
sis “that social stress and a strong authoritarian 
trend have sent people searching for relief in 
those few corners of social life where self-direc- 
tion, trust and intimacy are still possible.” 

A panoramic theory that Berger entertains 
posits an historic tension between Islamic vol- 
untarism and Near Eastern despotism. Ít is as 
if inherent tendencies in Islam to induce free 
religious association are nullified by the central- 
izing absolutistic forces within the political ap- 
paratus characterizing the region. This is in- 
deed an intriguing notion, but too many vari- 
ables involved would have to be sorted out and 
identified in subjecting this thesis to historical 
confirmation. Be that as it may, the point at is- 
sue is that no inner inexorability drives the Is- 
lamic faith to eventuate in an anti-democratic 
political order. 

Berger dismisses secularism as a major threat 
to religious survival in Egypt. As he puts it, 
“the avowedly secular holders of power are 
themselves unwilling to be fully secular... . 
Controlling all the nation’s institutions, it is 
they who connect religion with politics by using 
it in domestic and international affairs. ... In 
some cases the regime . . . associates itself with 
religious organization and sentiment... . In 
other cases, as in that of the voluntary associa- 
tions, the government takes pains to minimize 
their religious basis and to put them to other 
ideological uses.” 

In his opening chapter, Berger undertakes to 
provide “information about several aspects of 
religious behavior and organization in Egypt 
today.” There is no question about his having 
fulfilled his second intention. With respect to 
the first, we are offered little penetration into 
the meaning dimension of religious expression. 
What does it mean to be a worshipper or a 
member of a religious fellowship in an expe- 
riential sense? How does one decide in a secular- 
ist world that he will become an imam or 
muezzin, and how is his life (and that of his 
kin) altered “behaviorally” once the decision is 
made? What impact upon the religious behay- 
ior of the Egyptian youth studying in the West 
does contact with religious Christians produce? 
What changes in the nature and quality of reli- 
gious life occur with urbanization, occupational 
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specialization, feminist “intrusion,” etc.? How 
does Egyptian Islam conduct itself in interna- 
tional relations with Soviet and sub-Saharan Is- 
lam? What are the socio-political objectives of 
the Moslem Brotherhood? Is there any inter- 
faith dialogue with Copts, Jews, and other mi- 
norities? It is disappointing that Berger, socio- 
logically trained and so at home in Egyptian so- 
ciety, has cast but little light on these larger re- 
ligious issues, 

The author writes clearly and authoritatively, 
especially when offering interpretive general- 
ization. Organizationally, his book is marred in 
that he decided to incorporate tables and sun- 
dry details into the text proper. It would have 
been much less distracting to the reader to have 
had this data relegated to an appendix or to the 
close of each chapter. At times, the clutter 
overwhelms, Apparently, Berger is anxious to 
demonstrate that he did make every effort to 
comb available documents in an area where 
data are notoriously scant. Whatever its limita- 
tions, the study is very useful in helping to delin- 
eate significant aspects of contemporary Egyp- 
tian society. 

ELMER N. LEAR 
Pennsylvania State University, The 
Capitol Campus 


Power and Society in Contemporary Peru. By 
Francois Bourricaud. Translated by Paul Ste- 
venson. (New York: Praeger, 1970. Pp. 356. 
$11.00.) 


This book offers an excellent picture of 
Peru’s social and political environment before 
the fall of Belaúnde’s government and the take- 
over by a nationalist-populist military regime in 
October, 1968. In fact, the situation so ably de- 
scribed in Power and Society in Contemporary 
Peru goes far to explain why the civilian politi- 
cal system fell to pieces and the military found 
itself almost forced into taking control. Condi- 
tions in the country have shifted markedly 
since 1968, so some of the material included in 
the present study may be slightly dated, but as 
a whole the book provides a useful foundation 
upon which to construct any investigation of 
the emerging pattern of change. 

Not all political scientists will like M. Bourri- 
caud’s book, for he uses materials and ap- 
proaches which the “strict constructionist” be- 
havioralist might disdain. Rather than a highly 
structured and mechanistically analytical re- 
search design replete with long tables of statis- 
tics, we find a freewheeling and rather subjec- 
tive work. For example, many of the social and 
political situations described in the book are il- 
lustrated by quotations from or paraphrases of 
novels. And the various broad currents of na- 
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tional attitudes are expressed through citation 
of newspapers which act as their spokesmen— 
El Comercio for the old style and traditional 
landed interests, La Prensa for the newer large 
scale commercial agriculture and incipient in- 
dustrial interests, and La Tribuna for the 
Aprista reform political movement. 

For my part, I found M. Borricaud’s blend- 
ing of systematic data where available and 
imaginative interpretation based on fiction and 
semi-fiction, whether in novels or on newspaper 
pages, an effective way of presenting a highly 
complex and unintegrated set of conditions. No 
investigator who has worked in Peru for any 
length of time, and particularly outside the cap- 
ital city, is apt to fall under the spell of statis- 
tics, especially the sort produced to order by 
government agencies and planning units. The 
available information simply is not sufficiently 
complete or accurate. Moreover, in a state 
made up of regions as wildly divergent as 
Peru's, aggregate data often hide the real facts 
for a specific section of the country. On bal- 
ance, I think I prefer M. Bourricaud’s subjec- 
tive and informed intuitive approach as offering 
a genuine sense of Peruvian conditions in the 
mid-1960’s. 

All this is not to suggest that Power and So- 
ciety in Contemporary Peru does not include 
factual material or supply a systematic discus- 
sion of social and political factors, for it does. 
The author has divided his work into three 
broad sections, each containing several chap- 
ters. The first part, “Modernization in a Dualis- 
tic Society,” discusses the oligarchies, the mid- 
die class, and the “have nots.” The second, 
“What is to be Done?” considers the several po- 
litical movements, and the third section, “The 
Rules of the Game,” describes political maneu- 
vering during and after the 1962 and 1963 
presidential elections, almost up to the 1968 
military golpe. As I suggested at the opening of 
this review, the combination of factors found in 
all three portions of the study goes far to dem- 
onstrate why civilian government in Peru broke 
down. 

Speaking generally, this is an excellent book, 
one that could profitably have been translated 
from the original French earlier. The transla- 
tion itself is good, though obviously by an En- 
glishman rather than a North American. The 
use of a few unfamiliar terms is a bit confusing 

~—“blacklegs” for strikebreakers, for example. 
And I found irritating a frequent repetition of 
“half caste” for mestizo. The pejorative tone is 
not present in the original Spanish meaning of 
the term. Finally, the index is not quite as in- 
clusive as one might wish. But these minor 
technical matters do not detract from the real 
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substantive contribution of the study. M. Borri- 
caud knows Peru, and has done a first class 
job of presenting it to the reader. Even if I had 
my doubts on this matter, and I do not, the Pe- 
ruvians themselves do not. Despite an objec- 
tive and not always flattering discussion of the 
country’s politics in general and of his Accion 
Popular party in particular, President Belaúnde 
decorated the author. I believe this recognition 
was well merited. 
ROBERT E, SCOTT 

University of Illinois 


Refugees South of the Sahara, An African Di- 
lemma. By Hugh C. Brooks and Yassin El- 
Ayouty, Editors. (Westport, Conn.: Negro 
Universities Press, 1970. Pp. 307. $13.00.) 


Independent Africa may be able to skip 
some of the distressing stages of development 
through which western political systems have 
gone, but currently it is producing one of the 
seemingly standard problems of the older states 
-—that of refugees. Possibly more than 
1,000,000 Africans are now involuntary exiles, 
sceking new homes, jobs or political loyalties. 
This volume tackles many of the issues sur- 
rounding refugee problems in sub-Saharan Af- 
rica, giving almost too many approaches, too 
many materials. If trying to do too much is a 
weakness, it is also the strength of the book for 
nowhere else can be found such a useful collec- 
tion. 

The size and scope of the refugee streams in 
the continent are given carcful attention. Thus, 
to note some of the major ones, Uganda has 
68,000 from Rwanda, 40,000 from the Sudan 
and 20,000 from the Congo. The Congo has at 
least 300,000 from Angola. Senegal 60,000 
from Portuguese Guinea. Burundi has 54,000 
from Rwanda. Malawi has 20,000 from Mo- 
zambique. Tanzania has 10,000 from the 
Congo, 13,500 from Rwanda, 19,000 from 
Mozambique. Dahomey has 16,000 from Niger. 
And so it goes—and the book does not list Ni- 
geria. Seventy percent of the total of 1,000,000 
are in the Congo or Uganda. Most are fleeing 
tribal or ethnic persecution and are not political 
refugees. Even with these figures, each month 
seems to bring news of new movements within 
or across borders. 

The volume stems from a conference held at 
St. John’s University in November, 1967. Six- 
tcen major papers by men with experience in 
African refugee matters are the core of the 
work. Eight of these are followed by (some- 
times very sharp) comments of equally quali- 
fied observers. The net result is, of course, un- 
even. 

The historical causes of African refugee 
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we have the 1951 U. N. Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees (not yet acceded to 
by the U.S.); its important 1966 Protocol; the 
recommendations of the OAU’s Conference on 
the Legal, Economic, and Social Aspects of the 
Problem of Refugees in Africa, 1968. A list of 
all the NGOs participating in UNHCR pro- 
grams and a good index complete the work. 

The answer to any refugee problem is, of 
course, to make certain it does not arise, The 
dilemma in the title is never faced squarely. 
Neither this book nor, to date, have African 
governments produced any adequate solutions 
to the vast human suffering of the refugee in 
that continent—no more than Europeans or 
Asians have produced solutions for their prob- 
lems. However could it be, as one of the writers 
suggests, that in the African tradition of hospi- 
tality, in new-found strength of the OAU and 
the common interests of all African govern- 
ments, Africa might find formulas for mitigat- 
ing refugee suffering and, some day, show 
the rest of the world, a refugee-free continent? 
This book properly promotes knowledge and 
concern for this universal problem. 

CHANNING B. RICHARDSON 

Hamilton College 


The Government and Politics of Ireland. By 
Basil Chubb (with a Historical Introduction 
by David Thornley). (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 364. $10.00.) 


The political, economic, and social develop- 
ment of Ireland has long been a subject of in- 
terest to foreign commentators. Warner Moss’ 
Political Parties in the Irish Free State, pub- 
lished in 1933, is very possibly the first system- 
atic effort by an American political scientist to 
describe the party structure and system of a po- 
litical unit. Family and Community in Ireland 
by Conrad M. Arensberg and Solon T. Kim- 
ball, first published in 1940 and reissued in re- 
vised form in 1968, represents one of the earli- 
est efforts to apply the techniques of cultural 
anthropology to the study of the social institu- 
tions of a literate people. Nor have Americans 
been the only foreign observers to display such 
an interest in things Irish; the German Leo 
Kohn’s The Constitution of the Irish Free State 
(1932) remains the classic study of indepen- 
dent [reland’s first constitution while Erhard 
Rumpf’s Nationalismus und Sozialismus in Ir- 
land: Historischsoziologischer Versuch uber die 
irische Revolution seit 1918 (1959) provides 
the most thorough elucidation of Irish electoral 
patterns. 

Even the general treatises on Irish govern- 
ment have been written first by outsiders and 
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Raouel de Warren’s L'Irlande et Ses Institu- 
tions Politiques (1928) was replaced in 1934 
not with an Irish but with a British work: 
Nicholas Mansergh’s fine The Irish Free State: 
Its Government and Politics. Despite the great 
changes in both Irish society and Irish govern- 
ment since, no work has been available to re- 
place Mansergh’s until now; it has been at last 
provided in an excellent and extensive work by 
Basil Chubb, Professor of Political Science at 
Trinity College, Dublin, the first volume to ap- 
pear in the general series on “The Politics of 
the Smaller European Democracies” edited by 
Hans Daalder, Robert A. Dahl, Val R. Lorwin, 
and Stein Rokkan. 

It is difficult to criticize a book of such value, 
particularly when it is presented with such 
modesty and sincerity by a scholar of courtesy 
and ability. In his preface Chubb notes that he 
has written the book “primarily for students of 
Irish politics—for my students, in fact, and 
others like them” (p. v) and he concludes with 
an invitation to correct “errors and omissions,” 
promising all comers that “if the work should 
hereafter be reprinted, due attention shall be 
paid to such corrections.” (p. vi) Since, how- 
ever, interest in the book may-—and should— 
extend to an audience wider than this it is im- 
portant to note what the book is and what it is 
not. 

I would suggest three particular aspects of 
the study of comparative politics to which the 
book adds something.of greater or lesser value. 
In the first place our general lack of knowledge 
of the functioning of the Irish political system 
has excluded one interesting case from compar- 
ative analysis. In some ways the case simply 
confirms, or at least adds weight to, existing 
generalizations about the operations of parlia- 
mentary systems on the Westminster model; in 
other instances the Irish system is unique or at 
least unusual as in its use of the single, transfer- 
able vote, of a (largely non-functioning) sys- 
tem of vocational representation in its Senate, 
or of a judicial review of the constitutionality 
of legislation. Here the book makes its strong- 
est contribution. Although the organization of 
the book is generally quite conventional—with 
successive chapters on the constitution, political 
parties, interest groups, mass media, elections, 
Cabinet, legislature, central administration, 
state corporations, and local government mak- 
ing up the bulk of the book—it is rich in detail 
and heavily reinforced with tabular material. 
(Surely others besides myself, however, must 
be struck by the fact that prevailing trends call 
for big books on little countries and little books 
on big countries.) 
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Since these institutions date either from the 
creation of the Irish state out of the 
Anglo/Irish war of 1919-1921 or were sub- 
jected to modification at that time (or, if unmod- 
ified, are interesting precisely for that reason), 
a second utility of the Irish case lies in the op- 
portunity to study the processes of institution- 
building within a new nation, unlike the newest 
nations of Africa and Asia in many respects, 
but like them in terms of some of the problems 
faced. Here the book is valuable, but less satis- 
factory. Its subject-matter organization pulls 
apart the separate strands of change and blurs 
much sense of the onward thrust of political 
development, but its comprehensiveness pro- 
vides nonetheless materials that can be quarried 
and put to other uses. 

But still a third application of Irish data to 
comparative political analysis can be visualized, 
for before the process of institution-building in 
a new nation came the process of nation-build- 
ing in what was for political purposes a colo- 
nial dependency of Great Britain, and an un- 
derstanding of the Irish experience can contrib- 
ute to our insight into political modernization, 
political development, or whatever we choose 
to call it. And here the contribution of the book 
is Curiously mixed. Persuaded of his own defi- 
ciencies as an historian, Chubb has prefaced his 
book with a brilliantly brief “Historical Intro- 
duction” by David Thornley, at once his col- 
league at TCD and a Labour member of the 
Irish parliament, Dail Eireann. Although not 
cast in the mould of the jargon of political de- 
velopment these 42 pages must be of great ad- 
vantage to any student of the topic. Rather odd- 
ly, however, they come to conclusions at times 
directly contradictory to Chubb’s and we are 
told, for example, by Chubb that “as the fran- 
chise was extended in Britain, so, too, in Ire- 
land” (p. 45) while Thornley—-more accu- 
rately, be it said—-reports that “None of the 
English franchise reform acts passed between 
1832 and 1884 was extended to Ireland without 
substantial dilution” (p. 31). Chubb asserts 
that “from O’Connell to Parnell and beyond, 
the political experience of most Irish leaders 
was gained in British political life, and they 
practiced the parliamentary ways of Westmin- 
ster,” (p. 45), a conclusion difficult to match 
with Thorniecy’s references to the activities of 
Young Ireland, Fenians, and Land Leaguers, to 
say nothing of the members of the Irish Repub- 
lican Brotherhood who organized the 1916 Ris- 
ing. 

aioe serious by far, however, is the strange 
deterioration in the quality of Thornley’s ac- 
count as he reaches within the last few pages 
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the more recent events of Irish political history. 
In bald, unqualified assertions he states conclu- 
sions that range somewhere between arguable: 
and untrue. During the Anglo/Irish War “th: 
Dail was never wholly happy about the war, 
which it did not officially endorse until Marci: 
1921” (p. 40); leaving aside the questio: 
whether any legislative assembly is eve- 
“wholly happy” about anything, there is gooc. 
reason to believe the parliamentarians wer: 
more unhappy with the conduct of the war ir 
1921 when they endorsed it than they had beer. 
before when they did not, while the outcome o` 
the Treaty debate in the Dail at the end of the 
year must make clear the strength of the wa -` 
party. King George V’s speech in June, 1921, 1° 
described as “the appropriate regal cue for th: 
inevitable negotiations” but other accounts sug- 
gest the British Cabinet was at the time prepar 
ing an escalation of the fighting, a decision de. 
feated by the successful use of royal initiative 
In the peace negotiations that followed “the 
Irish delegation allowed itself to be outmaneu- 
vered both:in its own cabinet and at the confer- 
ence table” (p. 41); perhaps, or perhaps it is 
only that the Irish delegates were—in Michae 
Collins’ magnificent phrase—“always loyal tc 
the facts.” The Treaty agreement itsel 
“scarcely improved upon the Home Rule Bil 
of July 1916 sufficiently to justify the blooc 
that had been shed since” (p. 41); since therc 
never was a Home Rule Act of 1916 the com. 
parison must be an exercise in imagination. 

One last example may be cited: “To the bulh 
of the Irish Catholic Hierarchy the evangeliza- 
tion of England took precedence, by 1900. 
over the gaining of Irish independence” (pp. 
41-42). As a result “the politically inactive 
majority” were “cowed by the antirevolutionary 
strictures of an authoritarian Church.” Evi- 
dence? “Only one bishop could be found tc 
offer even a qualified defense of the men oi 
1916” (p. 42). As Father Thomas O. Fiach has 
demonstrated the story is vastly more complex 
than this, and Thorniey’s bald statement is hard 
to square with the “nearly two hundred priests” 
who marched in Thomas Ashe’s funeral proces- 
sion; the eight bishops in attendance at the fu- 
neral of Cork’s heroic lord-mayor, Terence 
MacSwiney, dead after seventy-five days of 
hunger strike; or with Archbishop William 
Walsh of Dublin, who appeared at the polls 
only once during his episcopal tenure—to vote 
for Sinn Fein in 1918, 

The book is an excellent one. The contribu- 
tions of both Chubb and Thornley offer much 
that is of interest and much that is of value to 
the student of comparative politics. But it is 
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necessary to be frank. This is not the book that 
would be written by two authors more im- 
pressed with the vision of an Irish Ireland and 
less convinced that the concern of the Irish 
people and their political leaders with “the 
problem of the six Ulster counties” still under 
British rule constitutes their “irredentist obses- 
sion.” 
FRANK J. MUNGER 

University of Florida 


Sukarno and the Struggle for Indonesian Inde- 
pendence. By Bernhard Dahm. (Ithaca and 
London: Cornell University Press, 1969. Pp. 
374. $15.00.) 


The late President Sukarno of Indonesia was 
about as multi-faceted and full-blooded a politi- 
cal figure as any who strutted and fretted upon 
a national and international stage in recent po- 
litical history. To anyone familiar with his 
many masks and multiple roles, he would seem 
to defy simplistic treatment by any serious 
biographer, even one who has confined himself 
to the period preceding Indonesia’s declaration 
of independence. It is therefore startling and 
disappointing to find that Dr. Dahm has suc- 
ceeded in producing a somewhat single-dimen- 
sional and anemic study of Sukarno. 


In fairness to the author, it should be noted 


that this work is primarily devoted to Sukarno’s 
political thought and does make some real con- 
tributions to an understanding of Sukarno, the 
ideologist. In the first place, Dahm has per- 
formed a valuable service in making available 
to those who do not read Indonesian or Dutch 
the major ideas embodied in Sukarno’s many 
early speeches and articles. To the best of my 
knowledge, a compilation of these in English 
translation has not yet been released for public 
distribution. More important is the author’s 
emphasis on and evidence for the continuity of 
Sukarno’s ideological orientations throughout 
his long political career. Dahm demonstrates 
that, contrary to the popular myth of the pro- 
gressive radicalization of Sukarno in later 
years, he espoused essentially the same goals 
and views in his earlier career that he pro- 
pounded later, principally: (1) the attempt at 
syncretic unification of nationalism, Marxism 
and Islam; (2) an aversion to Western modes 
of decision by majority vote; (3) the institu- 
tionalization on the national level of traditional 
village-based procedures of decision through 
prolonged joint deliberation, compromise and 
eventual consensus; and (4) some form of 
democratic centralism. Finally, Dahm amply 
documents what has been known or suspected 
by most scholars of Indonesian politics, that 
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Sukarno’s originality was not in his ideas but in 
the uses he made of them. He not only bor- 
rowed plentifully, but frequently misquoted or 
transposed the ideas of the authorities from 
whom he borrowed to suit his own objectives. 

Had the author confined himself solely to in- 
tellectual biography and provided more pene- 
trating and sustained analyses of Sukarno’s 
ideas and their origins than he does, this might 
have been a more satisfactory work. However, 
he also attempts to utilize two Javanese cultural 
myths as partial explanation for Sukarno’s mis- 
sion and its appeals and he tries briefly to con- 
trast the beliefs and behavior of other Indone- 
Sian nationalists during this period with those 
of Sukarno. Oversimplification and distorting 
dichotomies mar both these enterprises. 

Despite Sukarno’s selective and successful in- 
vocation of traditional myths and despite the 
predilection of Indonesians for trying to fit con- 
temporary events within the framework of their 
mythology, Dahm’s use of myth is somewhat 
misleading. Thus, he employs the Bharatayud- 
dha, the legendary war between the Pendawas 
and the Kaurawas, as a symbolic superstructure 
and recurrent leitmotif for the anti-colonial 
struggle, going so far as frequently to substitute 
the terms “Pendawas”’ and “Kaurawas” for “In- 
donesians” and “Dutch” in his own account of 
developments. However, in the Indonesian con- 
text the Pendawas and Kaurawas are consid- 
ered to be linked together as “insiders” within 
the same cultural system. Indeed, the Javanese 
are wont to associate their historical wars of 
succession and, more recently, the civil war of 
1958 to the Pendawa-Kaurawa conflict. It is 
therefore strange to assume, as Dahm does, 
that this myth influenced and symbolized the 
Indonesian desire “to remove from the native 
order the intruder who would not fit into it.” 
As the works of Berg, Geertz and Anderson in- 
dicate, Javanese mythology is complex, and 
correct attribution of symbolic meaning calls 
for considerable sophistication. 

It is true that there are subcultural differ- 
ences in Indonesia and that some Sumatran cul- 
tures tend to be more oriented to economic ac- 
tivity and legalism than is the Javanese subcul- 
ture with its emphasis on psychological well- 
being and aesthetic values. However, there is 
some naivete about Dahm’s characterization of 
Sukarno’s Sumatran rivals, e.g. Sjahrir, Hatta, 
as European and analytical in contrast to his 
portrayal of Sukarno as an irrational, unanalyt- 
ical Javanese. One is reminded of Dutch busi- 
nessmen and journalists who similarly classified 
Indonesians into two categories, those “almost 
European” and “rational” (i.e. those with 
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whom they had little difficulty in communicat- 
ing) and those they found “native” and “mys- 
tic” (i.e. those with whom they had difficulty in 
arriving at common agreement). This facile di- 
chotomy falls short of the author’s purpose of 
explaining Sukarno’s popular appeal and his 
failure to unify the nationalist movement. It 
neither accounts for Sukarno’s appeal to non- 
Javanese nor the opposition to him among 
some Javanese nationalists. 

This reviewer was also disturbed by a num- 
ber of internal inconsistencies in this book. 
Dahm writes of the “universal desire for inde- 
pendence” (pp. 9, 285), which was certainly 
far from universal, while elsewhere referring to 
the nationalists’ discouragement at the wide- 
spread disinterest in their cause (p. 255). He 
takes issue with Kahin’s statement that Sukar- 
no’s speeches contained innuendoes under- 
standable only to Javanese and not to the Japa- 
nese occupiers (p. 281), after having made the 
same point himself and provided an example 
(pp. 267-268). His attacks on Benda’s inter- 
pretations of cleavages during the Japanese oc- 
cupation are vitiated by the evidence he himself 
provides for such cleavages. His zeal for por- 
traying Sukarno as a unifier leads him to occa- 
sional confusions between achievement and as- 
piration, as when he refers to Sukarno as “the 
magician of unity” on the same page as he dis- 
cusses the splits in the nationalist movement (p. 
128). 

This study illustrates the shortcomings of at- 
tempting to write a political biography solely 
from limited documentary sources and of at- 
tempting explanations couched in cultural 
terms without personal immersion in the cul- 
ture of the country of the subject. If Dr. Dahm 
is engaged in a sequel to this work, one hopes 
that he will spend considerable time in Indone- 
sia, interviewing in depth the associates and op- 
ponents of Sukarno. 

ANN RUTH WILLNER 
University of Kansas 


Russia, China, and The West. By Isaac 
Deutscher. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1970. Pp. 360. $7.00.) 


Remarking on the differing verdicts on the 
Russian revolution, Leo Labedz once said that 
the ultimate division is between the optimists 
and the pessimists. Isaac Deutscher, the bril- 
liant biographer of Trotsky and Stalin, was un- 
til his untimely death one of the incorrigible 
optimists. 

How could it have been otherwise? While 
Deutscher, like his intellectual hero, Trotsky, 
was merciless in his criticism of Stalin and Stal- 
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inism, he never doubted, as he wrote in the 
postscript of his third volume on Trotsky, that 
“after Soviet Society had progressed towards 
socialism, ‘Stalinism’ would be seen as merely 
“an episodic relapse’” on the road to a truly 
humane socialist society. To believe otherwise, 
he went on, to believe that all the Bolsheviks 
aimed at “was no more than a fata morgana, 
that the revolution merely substituted one kind 
of exploitation and oppression for another, and 
could not do otherwise” would mean that Trot- 
Sky would appear as the “high priest of a god 
that was bound to fail, as Utopia’s servant mor- 
tally entangled in his dreams and illusions.” 
Deutscher steadfastly refused to accept this 
pessimistic judgment. His Marxist view of his- 
tory convinced him that social forces set loose 
inside Russia as a result of the revolution 
would sooner or later “erode Stalinism from 
the inside” and rid Russia of “bureaucratic des- 
potism,” 

The major difficulty with this interpretation 
of Soviet development is not that it is necessar- 
ily wrong. The evidence is not yet all in. The 
difficulty is that in adhering to this view, 
Deutscher never came to grips with the more 
penetrating Marxist analyses of Stanislaw Os- 
sowski who, along with Djilas, Aron and others 
suggested that political power had become so 
important in all the Soviet countries that the 
political elite was able to dominate society 
rather than being itself a product of that soci- 
ety. Deutscher never updated his Marxism to 
take account of a “socialist” polity in which so- 
cial forces have only marginal impact on an en- 
trenched bureaucratic elite. 

Instead he remained to the end torn between 
faith in the ultimate outcome of the Soviet ex- 
periment and despair over immediate reality. 
Thus, in characterizing the last decade of post- 
Stalinist reforms in the collection of his syndi- 
cated articles under review, Deutscher’s judg- 
ment was as harsh as those of many non-Marx- 
ist observers of the Soviet scene. 


The bureaucracy has been unable to free the coun- 
try from the absurdities and rigidities of its method 
of government. Its rule, though preferable to Stalin's 
autocracy, is still misrule. It is immensely wasteful; 
and it deadens or weakens all progressive impulses 
within the social organism. 


More than ever, he went on, the Soviet Union 
needs “at every level of its existence, political 
freedom, the freedom of expression and associ- 
ation, the freedom for citizens to criticize the 
powers that be...” Otherwise, “all talk about 
‘socialism and the transition to communism’ is 
empty and hypocritical chatter.” 
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At the same time, Deutscher seldom ex- 
pressed much confidence that thé Brezhnevs of 
Russia were going to move in libertarian direc- 
tions. And he recognized the absence of any ar- 
ticulate popular movement rising from below in 
the wake of “decades of totalitarian suppres- 
sion.” 

That his optimism seemed grounded more on 
faith than on analysis was evident when he 
wrote in April, 1966, about the rise of the 
“erypto-Stalinists” at the 23rd Party Congress. 
In spite of his own analysis, he could still con- 
clude that “the next five or ten years are going 
to bring a dramatic rejuvenation of Soviet life, 
something like an explosion of youth and an ir- 
ruption of new age groups into national 
politics....” The events of the past four years 
hardly lend much credence to such forecasts. 
What Deutscher calls “crypto-Stalinism” is 
even stronger today than it was in 1966. 

If the reader can separate Deutscher the 
prophet from Deutscher the analyst, there is a 
fair amount of shrewd and incisive coverage of 
Soviet internal and foreign policy over the past 
20 years. Yet in the end the collection is disap- 
pointing because it is not illuminated by the in- 
sight and empathy which characterized his 
monumental work on Trotsky, and because 
these articles were never intended to be pub- 
lished in book form. Journalism, even at its 
best, is no substitute for long range historical, 
social and political analysis. There is little of 
that in these pages. Finally, the book is misti- 
tled inasmuch as it contains relatively little on 
China and adds little to our knowledge of Sino- 
Soviet relations. 

DONALD S. ZAGORIA 
Hunter College, CUNY 


Burma. By F. S. V. Donnison. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. 263 pp. Index and 
Map. $8.00.) 


By the standards of research, political and 
social science, this is not a scholarly book. A 
mixture of history derived from standard 
works, personal reminiscences drawn from a 
long career in the British Civil Service and 
value judgments, this is a study meant, in the 
main, for the ex-colonist who “knew all along 
that things would get worse after independence 
was granted.” But if it is devoid of new data 
and in places is heavy with prejudice, it also is 
rich in insight and one will get the feel of 
Burma as it was, from a man with a good 
memory of the immediate past. Of particular 
interest to scholar and general reader alike is 
Donnison’s chapter “Britons and Burmans.” In 
many ways what he writes, has been written be- 
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fore by Orwell, Furnivall, Htin Aung and oth- 
ers. What is valuable here is that in a few pages 
he manages to suggest the differences between 
the two peoples and the gulf which never was 
bridged. Political and social scientists could use 
his several generalizations as points of depar- 
ture for any re-study of colonialism in Burma 
and also as to whether or not the problems 
Donnison relates are unique or typical of colo- 
nial relationships between Europeans and 
Asians in the period before World War II. 

Among the several other chapters of more 
than passing interest are two worthy of note, 
The Economy because it is good and Burma 
and the Outside World, because it is bad. In the 
former, the author analyses with skill, data, and 
logic the reasons for the decline of rice exports 
and draws several unfavourable conclusions 
which cannot be dismissed on the grounds of 
bias alone. He understands agricultural eco- 
nomics, and in a relatively short essay gives 
some of the best analysis this reviewer has seen 
in a long time. His conclusions follow logically 
from his assumptions and evidence. Most im- 
portant, the problems of Burmese agriculture 
are not unique to that country alone. As a re- 
sult the reader will get a perspective for consid- 
ering questions comparatively with other coun- 
tries which are also tied to a single crop. 

One wishes that Donnison’s discussion of 
foreign affairs was as good as on the economy. 
He limits his inquiry to China, U.S.A. and In- 
dia with only a few lines allowed for other 
countries. Given Burma’s isolation during the 
past nine years, one might have expected the 
author to look at the roots and implications of 
this policy with the same critical care as he did 
in examining agriculture. Instead he treated his 
topic with brevity, based mainly on the histori- 
cal past and offered neither new data nor fresh 
analysis. In view of the fact that Burma ap- 
pears to be moving away from extreme isola- 
tion, it is unfortunate that he treated this sub- 
ject so poorly. 

Overall, this is a useful book if one knows 
something about Burma. If he does not, he 
should read it with care and use other sources 
as companion pieces. 

JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 
Rutgers University 


Student Politics in France: A Study of the 
Union Nationale des Etudiants de France. 
By A. Belden Fields. (New York: Basic 
Books, 1970. Pp. 198. $7.95.) 

Student groups in France, like most other in- 
terest groups, mirror the political and ideologi- 
cal divisions within the polity. After World 
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War II there was a constant struggle within the 
Union Nationale des Etudiants de France 
(UNEF) between advocates of political action 
and defenders of student “trade-unionism.” In 
this useful monograph, Mr. Fields traces the as- 
cendancy of the activists from 1946 to 1950, 
followed by the dominance of the 
“corporatists” from 1950 to 1956. The Alge- 
rian issue enabled the activists to regain control 
of UNEF, which led to serious defections 
among conservative and moderate students. 
The government withdrew its subsidy, and en- 
couraged the formation of a rival, moderate 
student union. Meanwhile, the French Commu- 
nist party established its own group, draining 
off students on the Left. The Communist stu- 
dent movement itself was splintered when party 
dropouts created Trotskyist and Maoist orga- 
nizations. The result of this political factional- 
ism and organizational rivalry was to reduce 
UNEF to little more than an office staff with- 
out a membership. The author concluded, as of 
1967, that UNEF “is capable of little more 
than occupying the offices on rue Soufflot and 
printing and distributing tracts” (p. 60). 

The author also presents a good account of 
the factors conducive to student activism: the 
low percentage of students from working class 
backgrounds, the harrowing attrition rate 
among entering students, serious overcrowding 
of academic facilities, lack of suitable housing, 
impersonal pedagogy, stylized exams, absence 
of seminar instruction, and shortage of employ- 
ment opportunities for students in the liberal 
arts and social sciences. 

Far less satisfactory is his attempt to elabo- 
rate a typology of student organizations. He 
identifies three basic types of student organiza- 
tions: student-oriented, environment-oriented, 
and a combination of the two. After discussing 
the ordeal of UNEF he concludes: “... that 
student organizations with a high degree of au- 
tonomy from non-student hierarchies are more 
dependent upon a favorable external context 
than are interest associations composed of al- 
most any other category of people and that, un- 
der conditions of political stability, the indul- 
gence of decision-makers is the most important 
determinant of the power of such organiza- 
tions” (p. 161). In a postscript added after the 
May Revolt, Mr. Fields defends his “theoretical 
propositions” by arguing that the revolt was a 
highly spontaneous explosion of antiregime 
sentiment, and therefore not the work of 
UNEF. The revolt, he contends, was the 
graphic result of the failure of student orga- 
nization. 

The typology, conclusions, and postscript all 
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illustrate the limited range of this case study. 
The “theoretical propositions” are murky, of 
dubious analytic utility, and offer only a partial 
view of student politics in France. There is no 
analysis of the anarchist element within the stu- 
dent movement, and little on the Trotskyist and 
Maoist groups. UNEF played virtually no role 
in the events of May 1968; but that does not 
mean the Revolt was “highly spontaneous.” 
There were other groups in the field as well. 
“Innocence,” as the author comments in an- 
other context, is “...the most blessed of all 
American virtues.” 
BERNARD E. BROWN 

City University of New York (Brooklyn) 


Opposition in the U.S.S.R., 1917-1967. By Ro- 
land Gaucher. Translated from the French by 
Charles Lam Markmann. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1969. Pp. 547, $10.00.) 


Vlasov. By Sven Steenberg. Translated from the 
German by Abe Farbstein. (New York: 
Knopf, 1970, Pp. 231, $7.50.) 


With all the drift and change and upheavals 
in our own world, the Soviet experience seems 
to have little to say to us—much less, probably, 
than at any point since 1917. Nor does Western 
thought appear to have much to say these days 
about things Soviet. All this could of course 
change once more, and perhaps soon. Mean- 
while, these books may tell us less about their 
subject than about where we ourselves are at. 

These books strike one as dated. Both grow 
out of the Stalin era and Cold War anti-com- 
munism. They echo the questions and notions 
and torments of those by-gone days. For each 
author, the main goal would seem to be To Tell 
the West, once more, about the foul deeds of 
Bolshevism and the valor of its slighted native 
foes. While the world moves into the struggles 
and horrors of the 1970’s, these books retell an 
old tale with the words and thoughts of the for- 
ties and fifties. 

Both books are dated not only in spirit but 
intellectually. Neither of them says a word 
about the themes that stirred the mind in the 
years since. Bureaucracy, technology, mass so- 
ciety, mass culture, alienation, totalitarianism, 
convergence, pluralism, the welfare state, the 
warfare state, modernization, political develop- 
ment, The New Class, The Unfinished Revolu- 
tion, industrial society, postindustrial society, 
futurology, postindustrial fascism—not one of 
these recent and current concerns of intellectu- 
als and scholars do the authors deal with or 
even raise. While each cites a major contribu- 
tion to thought from time to time, none of 
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these works have had a demonstrabale effect on 
the approach or conclusions of the authors. 
That goes for significant writers of all stripes, 
be it Arendt or Rostow, Djilas or Deutscher, 
Barrington Moore or Inkeles, Solzhenitsyn or 
Academician Sakharov. Nor do these books 
grapple with the big intellectual issues raised in 
the years they focus on. Not only are the books 
dated, then; they are pedestrian through and 
through. 

Within these stark limits, neither book is 
wholly bad. At least on the level of “facts,” the 
authors, both Western European journalists, 
know their subject. Both chose stories worth re- 
telling, and they do the job clearly and ade- 
quately. While neither author shows close 
knowledge of all the specialized research in and 
around his subject, each brings together sources 
that were previously scattered or unknown. In 
short, these books can serve as competent intro- 
ductions. 

The author of Vlasov served in World War 
II as a German liaison officer on the Eastern 
Front. As a Baltic German familiar with the 
Russian language, Mr. Steenberg evidently 
came in touch, at the fringes, with that strange, 
still disputed phenomenon of the wartime his- 
tory of Germany as well as the Soviet Union, 
the Vlasov Movement. His book deals with the 
symbol and leader of that movement, a rising 
young Soviet general who after capture became 
a half-collaborator with Hitler Germany. 
Through extensive interviews and correspon- 
dence with surviving German and Russian 
emigre eyewitnesses, the author reconstructs a 
good deal more of the details than did earlier 
Western works (George Fischer, 1952; Jürgen 
Thorwald, 1953; Alexander Dallin, 1958). 

This latest study revolves around a familiar 
and simple question: was Andrei A. Vlasov a 
traitor or a patriot? Like all of the general’s 
wartime German and Russian supporters, Mr. 
Steenberg shows no doubt about his answer. To 
him, Vlasov was very much a patriot, an inten- 
sive Russian nationalist who at no point during 
his captivity made Quisling-like concessions to 
any of his sponsors or would-be sponsors in 
Hitler Germany. The author pays no heed to 
doubts and complications stressed in the West 
soon after the war, in part by this reviewer and 
especially by mutually diverging socialist Rus- 
sian emigres (Dvinov, Kuskova, Nicolaevsky). 
Just as Mr. Steenberg offers new details but no 
new perspective on the charismatic and still 
enigmatic figure of Viasov—would that an Erik 
Erikson or Rebecca West took on that task— 
the same is true of the oft-told story of German 
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policy. Once more, we hear of mental rigidity, 
of inhuman excesses, and of revealing chaos 
and rivalries in the decision-making process of 
Nazi totalitarianism. On this subject, too, stu- 
dents of politics will find in this book a ple- 
thora of specifics but little more than that. 

If Vlasov deals with one historical episode, 
Opposition in the U.S.S.R. covers a far larger 
canvas. Step by big step, the author reviews 
each and every major case of internal resis- 
tance to the Soviet regime, from October 1971 
to its fiftieth anniversary in 1967. The focus 
moves from the seizure of power to the civil 
war, from Kronstadt to the party struggles of 
the mid-twenties, from forced collectivization 
to the great purges and show trials. The author, 
a French journalist and historian, tells in brief 
of the wartime defections and resistance by 
Vlasovites and by separatist nationality group- 
ings, notably Ukrainian and Baltic. Less fully, 
he sketches postwar opposition—within the 
party, among nationalities and religious cur- 
rents, by the youth and the intellectuals. A tell- 
ing chapter sums up the postwar (and post-Sta- 
lin) strikes and revolts in concentration 
camps, and offers some hints about what bear- 
ing this whole phenomenon might have on the 
future of the system and the country. 

Mr. Gaucher shows much more familiarity 
with emigre, ex-Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist writings on his subject than he does with 
either Soviet primary sources or specialized 
Western scholarship. And his book’s translation 
into English suffers from frequent misspelling 
of Russian words and, still more seriously, 
from a failure to cite English versions of stan- 
dard sources and quoting from the French ver- 
sions instead. Nor, among the type of sources 
he favors, does he lend nearly enough credence 
to that unique treasure on the subject, the Men- 
sheviks’ long-lived exile monthly, Sotsialistiche- 
ski vestnik (Socialist Courier), and to its un- 
surpassed authority on internal opposition, Bo- 
ris I. Nicolaevsky. This last omission leads Mr. 
Gaucher to slight Nicolaevsky’s important re- 
search on the monarchist underground orga- 
nization of the early 1920's, the “Trust” (run 
in fact by the Soviet secret service), on Bukha- 
rin’s historic private talk with leading Menshe- 
viks in Paris in 1935, on wartime defections, 
and on a host of other key developments right 
up to his own death in the mid-sixties. (A bibli- 
ography and biography of Nicolaevsky will ap- 
pear this year in memorial volume, edited by 
Ladis K. D. Kristof and Alexander Rabinow- 
itch for the Indiana University Press.) 

Mr. Gaucher’s book constitutes a “first,” 
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since no other single work tells all of that story. 
What conclusion does the book offer? At the 
very end, in all too few words, the author gives 
us food for thought. He points to three main 
spheres of resistance—“language, land, and re- 
ligion.” He concludes, rightly, that “In fifty 
years the government has been unable to gain 
total victory on any of these fronts. On the con- 
trary, however slightly it slackens its grip, the 
“dark forces of the past surge up again” (pp. 
524-525). Yet he says nothing about how 
these “dark forces of the past” relate to all the 
new elements in Soviet life, be they unique to 
that long-suffering land or common to ad- 
vanced industrialism. 

In the end, the dated and pedestrian nature 
of the books reviewed may point to a signifi- 
cant feature of present-day Western and espe- 
cially American thought and scholarship, criti- 
cal as well as mainstream. We appear to have 
very little to say about the Soviet experience in 
terms of our own concerns, here and now. 

GEORGE FISCHER 
Richmond College, City University of New 
York 


The Methodology of Comparative Research. 
Edited by Robert T. Holt and John E. 
Turner, (New York: The Free Press. 1970. 
Pp. 419. $8.95.) 


This book is an outgrowth of papers pre- 
sented to a graduate seminar in comparative 
methodology in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1966. The revised papers, 
prepared by distinguished scholars in several 
fields, are of high quality and the seminar must 
have been an important educational experience 
for the graduate students. The greatest strength 
of the published work is the editors’ clear rec- 
ognition that “methodological issues can never 
be resolved unless theory and methodology are 
clearly articulated.” For this reason they have 
presented us with a volume addressed to the 
problem of the relationship between theory and 
research, rather than merely a handbook of 
techniques. 

The book is not, despite the contributions of 
the editors, a comprehensive overview of the 
general field of methodology in comparative re- 
search. As one might expect in a collection of 
papers, various important problems are treated 
sketchily, introduced in divergent contexts, or 
even ignored. The success of the book thus de- 
pends solely on the insights of eight individual 
essays. Several of these, however, are very 
good. Four of the papers address general prob- 
lems of methodology or strategy in comparative 
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research; two papers are addressed primarily tc 
problems of cross-national survey research; and 
two papers present personal statements of theo- 
retical stance towards macro-level conceptuali- 
zations and analysis. Most readers of the RE- 
view will, of course, be familiar with the gen- 
eral work of David Apter and Fred Riggs, of 
which the latter two essays are excellent exam- 
ples. Of the other contributions, LaPalombara’s 
discussion of the strategy of middle-level insti- 
tutional analysis has appeared elsewhere, and 
Thrupp’s call for historical studies is already 
outdated by various studies published and in 
progress, But the other four papers call for 
some specific comment here. 

The title essay by the editors, like the subse- 
quent discussion of competing paradigms by 
Holt and Richardson, is a useful methodologi- 
cal contribution for the graduate student in 
comparative politics. Holt and Turner begin by 
discussing, too briefly, the use of specification 
and randomization as means by which compar- 
ative research can be used to control back- 
ground factors in testing political theory. They 
then turn to the problem of nonculture-bound 
operational concepts. This short essay is helpful 
and suggestive, although various important 
problems, such as levels and boundaries of ana- 
lytic units, the appropriate role of typologies, 
and the limits of our historical-empirical situa- 
tion in testing theory are left to other essays to 
raise (or ignore) in an ad hoc fashion. 

The longer Holt and Richardson discussion 
of competing paradigms in comparative poli- 
tics, using a framework suggested by the work 
of Thomas Kuhn, is a stimulating critique of 
some general approaches to macro-theory. 
Kuhn’s work leads the authors to examine vari- 
ous paradigms in terms of their conceptual 
richness and unity, the logic of their theoretical 
propositions, the rules of interpretation, and the 
set of implied relevant puzzles. Although one 
might disagree with some specific evaluations, 
the treatments of the work of Almond, 
Deutsch, Easton, Pye, and Riker, as well as the 
objections to abuses of factor analysis (and 
other forms of data-handling uncontrolled by 
theory), are basically fair and helpful. They 
will be useful in orienting graduate students to 
some important questions in the discipline, al- 
though the survey of possible paradigms is far 
from complete. I would note only that the au- 
thors underestimate the growing influence of 
coalition and bargaining models in comparative 
politics, and that in several areas works are be- 
ginning to appear which merge theory and data 
more successfully than implied by the examples 
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discussed, In the long run I suspect that expo- 
sure to successful solutions to methodological 
problems, even partial and provisional solu- 
tions, will have more impact than criticism of 
limitations. 

Moving to a rather different level of analysis, 
the essays by Frey and Hymes are excellent in- 
troductions to cross-cultural survey research. 
Hymes’s discussion of “Linguistic Aspects of 
Comparative Political Research” is particularly 
powerful, and should be required reading for 
political scientists moving outside their own re- 
gion, Frederick Frey’s long essay is frustrating 
in ifs unsystematic coverage of an enormous 
range of topics, but filled with useful insights 
and experiences from Frey’s extensive field ex- 
perience. Here the student can be exposed to 
problems and possible solutions in a more con- 
crete realm. There are many sections which 
will interest and inform the student preparing 
to go into the field—or to use the field work of 
others. Among the best are Frey’s discussion of 
validational difficulties, sponsorship and access 
problems, problems of equivalence, and the 
need for prior knowledge of the research site. 
In the course of his essay Frey touches on 
many of the most important general problems 
in comparative research. It is unfortunate that 
the editors did not attempt to build a more sys- 
tematic bridge between the informed and tangi- 
ble analysis at this level and the broader meth- 
odological concerns voiced by them earlier. 

The book, like most collections of essays, is 
frustrating in its incompleteness and its dis- 
jointed approach, But it is a useful effort to en- 
courage analysis of some of the fundamentals 
on which comparative research is built. 

G. BINGHAM POWELL, JR. 
The University of Rochester 


Los Que Mandan. By Jose Luis de Imaz. (New 
York: State University of New York Press. 
1970. Pp. 279. $7.50.) 


Very much like Thomas F. McGann, who 
translated the third edition of José Luis Ro- 
mero’s Las ideas politicas en Argentina, Car- 
los A. Astiz, a political scientist, with the help 
of Mary F. McCarthy, has performed an equally 
important service for the social science com- 
munity interested in Argentina by editing and 
translating José Luis de Imaz’s Los que mandan. 
Professor Astiz is eminently qualified to per- 
form this task not only as a social scientist with 
noted contributions on Latin American topics 
but as a native of Argentina. 

Los que mandan (those who rule), which 
probably should have been given a subtitle for 
its English edition like “A Study of Argentine 
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Political Leadership,” was originally published 
in Buenos Aires in 1964. It was an immediate 
best-seller which was discussed in universities, 
public forums, cafes, and in the street as well 
as in Congress and the media. I suppose only 
a William H. Whyte’s The Organization Man 
or C. Wright Mills’ The Power Elite might even 
approach the impact which Imaz’s book had on 
Argentines in general and portenés in particular. 
Los que mandan was already in its seventh edi- 
tion (edición) by 1968. 

The translation is excellent as is the occa- 
sional editing and we lose nothing that is sub- 
stantive in this English edition. Most changes in 
the body of the text, in fact, are simply orga- 
nizational and stylistic. The translator’s knowl- 
edge of the Argentine political landscape is am- 
ply shown by his helpful explanatory footnotes 
scattered throughout the text. However, per- 
haps in the desire to make the book palatable 
to a North American political science clientele 
or because of publishing exigencies, the deci- 
sion was made to eliminate Imaz’s interesting 
and forthright Spanish introduction and to re- 
place it with Astiz’s more prosaic historical and 
political outline of Argentine institutions. Thus, 
minus the introduction, the English version of 
Los que mandan is a faithful rendition of 
Imaz’s book. An additional last chapter has 
been appended though its findings are not inte- 
grated with the original data presented in the 
previous twelve chapters. 

Imaz chooses to analyze Argentine political 
elites in five year intervals from 1936 to 1961 
and then partially updates this data for the 
post-1966 period of military control. He deals 
with various elites: governmental-administra- 
tive, political, military, religious, economic, and 
labor. His thesis is that there is no ruling elite 
in Argentina but many elites who participate in 
ruling the country. The analysis focuses on the 
formal hierarchical office holders in each of 
these elite sectors. It discusses such leadership 
determinants as socio-economic and educa- 
tional backgrounds, careers, and certain life 
styles (cultural orientation, travels, etc.) of 
presidents, ministers, governors, generals and 
colonels, archbishops and bishops, company 
and association boards of directors, largest 
landowners, political party and labor union 
leaders. By reading Imaz’s Spanish edition we 
are told why he ignored legislators (impotent), 
the judiciary (lack of autonomy), intellectuals 
(inept), and agricultural cooperatives (regional 
as opposed to national influence). 

Thus by this methodology, despite the fact 
that there is no measurement of comparative 
elite influence by determining major issue in- 
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volvement and/or by assessing elite effective- 
ness in decision-making, the reader is offered a 
very good socio-political and historical account 
of formal leadership changes over a twenty-five 
year period. 

We are given a great deal of data and in- 
formation about the evolution of types of lead- 
ers during the Conservative Era (pre-1943), the 
Perón Era (1943-1955), and the post-Perén 
Era (1956-1963). The last chapter brings 
into focus leadership changes from 1964 
to 1968. We find, for example: Perón broke 
the monopoly of political notables and upper 
class lawyers to high governmental office. Labor, 
the military, and national entrepreneurial types 
began to make inroads into positions of 
power. Leadership in the post-Perén period be- 
came less traditional and charismatic (e.g. Eva 
Perón) and more rational. Military officer re- 
cruitment markedly shifted to the interior prov- 
inces and away from Buenos Aires under Peron. 
The Sociedad Rural represents solely and ex- 
clusively the largest Buenos Aires landowners. 
Diplomacy is the career for those in the upper 
class with no land, no law degree and no exten- 
sive financial interests. For the entrepreneurial 
class, economic influence has not been translated 
into social status. Their economic interest articu- 
lation is not cohesive since they are divided 
between representatives of internationally-based 
and native industries. The church elite differs 
from other Argentine elites in that they are in- 
vested with dual authority in both the religious 
and governmental spheres. Most indicators dem- 
onstrate that party politicians are poorly in- 
formed in public administration, social sciences, 
and rudimentary problem-solving techniques, 
The missionary, ascetic labor leader has become 
practically extinct since Perón introduced the 
trade unions to governmental bureaucratic 
status. 

There is a plethora of this type of interesting 
information that can be gleaned from each 
chapter of Los que mandan. However, the sig- 
nificance of the Imaz book goes beyond the 
data to the interspersed insights that abound in 
it. Though his intellectual debts to Weber, Mer- 
ton, Dahl, Germani and Almond are signifi- 
cant, one cannot fail to see that many of his 
propositions, first written in 1964, have been 
substantiated or verified since. Some examples 
are in order. Imaz discusses the “modern” as 
against the “developed” nation problem (p. 54 
ff.) which was later expounded upon by Sam- 
uel Huntington in his “Political Development 
and Political Decay” article. There is also a dis- 
cussion of the tacit civilian approval given mili- 
tary intervention in Argentina (p. 88 ff.) which 
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was later substantiated by José Nun’s article on 
“The Middle-Class Military Coup” which has 
achieved cross-national implications. The au- 
thor speaks of the lack of cohesion and the ab- 
sence of a frame of reference among the Ar- 
gentine middle-class which forces them often to 
adopt the ideologies, prestige symbols, and 
value system of the upper class (p. 167 ff.). 
This very notion was perhaps the principal the- 
sis of the Lipset and Solari edited study of 
Elites in Latin America. 

Imaz wrote of Argentine nationalists without 
a nation (p. 250 ff.) later spelled out for all 
Latin America by Victor Alba, The author 
doubts that major structural changes are likely 
or that any of the major dissenting groups in 
Argentina could impose their point of view on 
others, “at least not on a long term basis and in 
a substantial manner.” (p. 253 ff.) This view of 
the complexity of existing social interests has 
been substantiated by Eldon Kenworthy’s thesis 
in an article on the “Politics of Late Industrial- 
ization” in which he discusses the Argentine 
case and by Helio Jaguaribe in his book on 
Economic and Political Development which 
deals with Brazil. Lastly, Imaz discusses change 
in society as lacking total synchronization 
thereby allowing the ascendancy of modern 
groups without the destruction of all that is tra- 
ditional (pp. 127 ff.). This was meaningfully 
verified by Charles Anderson’s strongly argued 
thesis that Latin American societies legitimize 
multiple power groups with multiple power ca- 
pabilities. 

Though the book lacks a major theoretical 
explanatory underpinning and a scientifically- 
drawn and exhaustively developed sample of 
the various elite groups, its strength unques- 
tionably lies in the author’s talent for imagina- 
tively interpreting the data he does come up 
with. 

PETER RANIS 
York College, City University of New York 


Change in Communist Systems. Edited by 
Chalmers Johnson. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1970, Pp. 368, $8.95.) 
This volume grew out of a two month Work- 

Shop on the Comparative Study of Commu- 

nism, held in the summer of 1968, under the 

sponsorship of the American Council of 

Learned Societies. The Workshop addressed it- 

self to two large, basic questions: How do 

Communist systems change and why? Judging 

by the present selection of papers, most of the 

participants (with the notable exception of 

Richard Lowenthal) rejected the concept of to- 

talitarianism as altogether inadequate for their 
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purposes and many seem also to have inclined 
toward treating change in Communist political 
systems from the broader perspectives offered 
by comparative and/or modernization theory. 
At the same time, all shared the conviction that 
there are certain common characteristics that 
differentiate Communist from non-Communist 
political systems, even though it may be diffi- 
cult, as Chalmers Johnson puts it, “to capture 
the core of commonality shared by the fourteen 
nations Calling themselves Communist.” 

This volume does not purport to have cap- 
tured that “core.” Neither does it offer a single, 
blanket answer to the “how” and the “why” of 
Communist change nor subscribe to any partic- 
ular methodological mode or analytical scheme. 
Rather, each contributor examines Communist 
change (or aspects of it) from a vantage point 
of his own choosing. With regard to the con- 
struction of a more general theory, there is lit- 
tle beyond certain elements of “convergence” 
between some of the individual contributors 
plus Dankwart Rustow’s extremely apt summa- 
tion of the problems and pit-falls of theory 
building in the comparative study of Commu- 
nism. Yet, the diversity which characterizes the 
volume is not at all a defect; indeed, it must 
rather be accounted a virtue, making for both a 
wide range of valuable insights and a sense of 
intellectual excitement throughout. 

Among several especially thought-provoking 
contributions, none is more stimulating than 
Richard Lowenthal’s brilliant analysis of “De- 
velopment vs. Utopia in Communist Policy.” 
Focusing on the experience of the Soviet 
Union, China, and Yugoslavia, he skillfully 
charts the practical consequences of the tension 
between utopian and developmental aspects of 
Communist ideology in terms of three sets of 
conflicts: over the dualism of elites, over the 
use of different types of economic incentives, 
and over the continuation of the revolution 
from above. The basic dualism between devel- 
opment and utopia has led to quite different 
outcomes in each country and Lowenthal ex- 
cels both in the precision and incisiveness of his 
dissection of the intervening variables and in 
the scope and power of his conclusions con- 
cerning the consequences. Lowenthal is frank 
to admit that the totalitarian model of Commu- 
nist party dictatorship serves as the basis of his 
analysis throughout. But his is a totalitarian 
model with a difference, for Lowenthal stresses 
the dynamic aspects of the party dictatorship as 
an instrument of social change and also argues 
that this very process of social change contrib- 
utes to unplanned, spontaneous evolution from 
below that may transform totalitarian rule it- 
self. Thus Lowenthal effectively links the totali- 
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tarian model to development theory to describe 
“two interconnected and conflicting aspects of 
one and the same process” and further suggests 
that to the extent to which this process creates 
a modern industrial society “the totalitarian 
model begins to lose its relevance.” Post-totali- 
tarian Communism, then, confronts a host of 
novel dilemmas reflecting a basic change in the 
regime’s own role as a result of the alteration 
of its functional relation to society. 

Lowenthal’s contribution, like all the others, 
avoids any deterministic interpretation of politi- 
cal change and rejects the twin fallacies of uni- 
linearism, i.e., the assumption that Communist 
systems must inevitably develop along a single 
foreordained line, and economism, i.e., the sup- 
position that political change is a function of 
stages of economic development. Concerning 
the latter supposition, the essays by Montias 
and Burks are particularly illuminating. Mon- 
tias identifies four main types of socialist eco- 
nomic systems: “mobilization,” “centralized- 
administered,”  ‘“‘decentralized-administered,” 
and “market socialist” and briefly examines 
each in terms of three main coordinates, the de- 
gree of party mobilization of society, the degree 
of reliance on hierarchically transmitted com- 
mands, and the relative importance of markets. 
Although his “taxonomic exercise” is somewhat 
sketchy, it makes one quite crucial point by 
calling attention to the enormous gap between 
a decentralized-administered system and mar- 
ket socialism. To attain the latter would seem 
to require a major act of creative political will, 
uprooting vested bureaucratic interests and si- 
multaneously adjusting ideological perspectives. 
In other words, the political basis of Commu- 
nist economic development is every bit as cru- 
cial and, one might add, just as problematic as 
the socio-political consequences that may flow 
from economic change. Much the same point 
comes out of Richard Burks’ valuable discus- 
sion of “Technology and Political Change in 
Eastern Europe,” a slightly altered version of 
an already much cited Burks’ paper which ap- 
peared earlier as a RAND Memorandum. Dis- 
tinguishing between two types of economic re- 
form (type “B” corresponding to Montias’ de- 
centralized-administered system and type “A” 
to market socialism), he stresses the political 
risks of the latter which have so far proved un- 
acceptable everywhere save in Yugoslavia. The 
fate of the Czechoslovak reform program 
strengthens the point and Burks concludes by 
posing the conundrum of whither the Soviet 
Union should its own somewhat hesistant intro- 
duction of type “B” reforms fail to overcome 
economic stagnation. 

The problem of purpose, as Rustow has done 
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well to emphasize in his concluding remarks, 
must occupy a central place in the analysis of 
Communism and purpose is, of course, insepa- 
rable from the role of the major political ac- 
tors. Jeremy Azrael discusses the varieties of 
de-Stalinization in these terms and stresses that 
“a great many measures of de-Stalinization 
were the result of deliberate decisions made by 
incumbent leaders and elites under conditions 
that permitted real choice, not only the choice 
of sponsoring more limited reforms or different 
reforms from those that were actually intro- 
diced but even the choice of maintaining Stal- 
inism more or less intact.” He also notes that 
although most leading apparatchiki initially fa- 
vored de-Stalinization with a view to regaining 
lost prerogatives, once that objective had been 
achieved, most came to oppose further reform. 
Given this shift of political attitude, Azrael 
wonders if strong, single man leadership may 
not be a functional prerequisite for successful 
systemic reform. 

While not necessarily disagreeing with Azra- 
el’s emphasis on subjective considerations, the 
treatment of political terror by Alexander Dal- 
lin and George Breslauer strikes a somewhat 
different note. (Their joint paper in the present 
volume is based upon a chapter of their larger 
study, Political Terror in Communist Systems, 
which also grew out of the same Workshop.) 
As they see it, despite the possibility of recur- 
rent “fits of terror,” there is a “secular trend 
away from terror, owing to growing pluralism 
and awareness of the costs of terror,” They ar- 
gue that certain functions earlier performed by 
terror either no longer exist or else are now bet- 
ter fulfilled by other means. Whether the com- 
bination of normative, material, and coercive 
power which now seems to have replaced brute 
terror constitutes a stable mix for the future 
must remain a moot question. Here, again, the 
problem of purpose becomes quite crucial. 

Precisely because the purpose of so many 
present day Communist leaderships appears tai- 
lored to little more than the preservation of 
their own power perquisites, any classification 
of Communist political systems in terms of the 
political role of social groups seems destined to 
run into serious difficulties. This is the case 
with the scheme presented by Gordon Skilling’s 
essay on “Group Conflict and Political 
Change.” Offered as “a stimulus and guide to 
further research,” Skilling’s classification of 
Communist states includes five types of regime- 
“isms.” They are “totalitarianism” (or, as he 
prefers, “quasi-totalitarianism” since in his 
view, “the exercise of power is always affected 
to some extent by the existence of political 
groups”), “consultative authoritarianism,” 
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“quasi-pluralistic authoritarianism,” “democ- 
ratizing and pluralistic authoritarianism” and 
“anarchic authoritarianism.” Leaving aside the 
semantic awkwardness of the last three catego- 
ries, the more important question is the extent 
to which any of them can claim fully to com- 
prehend entire Communist political systems. 
This, in turn, hinges on a sociologically more 
discriminating approach to the concept of “po- 
litical group” under Communism than Skilling’s 
notion of “the opportunity to express interests 
and opinions” as the defining characteristic. 
Much more empirical research will be needed 
to get at certain relational aspects involving so- 
cial groups and their memberships, social 
forces to one another and, above all else, “po- 
litical groups” to political power. At the present 
time, the group basis of Communist politics 
seems far too insecurely anchored to serve any 
genuinely helpful classificatory purposes. 

The remaining contributions to the present 
volume include Zvi Gitelman’s somewhat dif- 
fuse discussion of power and authority in East- 
ern Europe, Paul Cocks’ carefully documented 
case study of the evolution of Soviet party con- 
trol mechanisms, and Alfred Meyer’s tantaliz- 
ing review of three theories of “convergence,” 
the democratic socialist vision, the bureaucrati- 
zation a Ja large American corporation model, 
and the backlash, fascist-national socialist per- 
spective. Meyer suggests that each of these 
“dreams and nightmares” of Soviet-American 
convergence has some plausibility but he also 
underscores areas of “residual difference” be- 
tween the two societies and, in the end, he is 
reluctant to choose among the various theories. 
Even so, he argues that choice is inescapable in 
order to cope with “a question posed by 
reality.” 

The intellectual choices that must be made 
by students of comparative Communism are 
even more demanding. In order to keep from a 
mindless pursuit of so many will-o-the-wisps, 
however momentarily modish, they should pay 
the utmost heed to Rustow’s concluding plea to 
take the “long road to theory.” Change in 
Communist Systems provides a number of 
promising points of departure and it is merci- 
fully free of any serious false starts. 

MELVIN CROAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Understanding Modern China. Edited with an 
Introduction by Joseph M. Kitagawa. (Chi- 
cago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. Pp. 284, 
$7.95.) 

This book consists of papers given at a con- 
ference on China held in March 1968 under 
the sponsorship of the Council on Religion and 
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International Affairs. The essays, written by 
specialists in Chinese studies, including three 
political scientists, are aimed at the educated 
layman. The book is thus not designed either 


for political scientists generally or for political 


scientists specializing on China, but some of the 
themes raised and several of the essays are 
likely to be of interest to readers of this jour- 
nal. Also, the volume could be used as a sup- 
plement in undergraduate courses on compara- 
tive politics or international relations, in which 
China or Sino-Western relations are covered. 

Rather than inundating the reader with a 
mass of alien fact, the book seeks to raise the 
reader’s understanding of the culture, attitudes, 
and perceptions that underlie Chinese behavior. 
Thus, several authors deal with broad cultural 
and historical themes, as in the case of Kitaga- 
wa’s introduction on “Western Understanding 
of the East,” of E. G. Pulleybank’s “The Unity 
of China,” or of Vincent Shih’s “On Being Chi- 
nese: A Philosophical Reflection.” Melvin Gur- 
tov addresses himself to “The Style of Politics 
and Foreign Policy in Communist China,” 
while Mark Mancall and Seth Tillman each 
write on Sino-American relations and especially 
on perceptions of one another. Norton Gins- 
burg contributes an essay on China’s geogra- 
phy, Stephen Uhalley one on Taiwan, and 
Claude Buss writes on the overseas Chinese. 
Two essays in addition to the one by Gurtov 
deal with Communist China, including one by 
Henry G. Schwarz on leadership and modern- 
ization, and one by Yuan-li Wu on economics 
and ideology. 

The interpretive and informative value of 
many of the essays is quite high. Uhalley’s es- 
say on the native Taiwanese, for instance, pro- 
vides a well-documented historical survey of a 
problem of great contemporary relevance. The 
essay by Schwarz contains a reexamination of 
the structure of power in Communist China in 
the light of cleavages among top leaders that 
were exposed during the Cultural Revolution. 
Schwarz suggests that these cleavages can be 
traced back to the Yenan period, when the exi- 
gencies of waging guerrilla war caused the 
emergence of a form of coalition leadership 
rather than of a monolithic and strictly hierarch- 
ical structure which is what many scholars had 
assumed to be the case. While this problem is 
not fully pursued here, the essay is a useful ex- 
ample of reassessments of Chinese Communist 
politics now being undertaken by western 
scholars. 

Gurtov’s essay distinguishes political culture 
and the leaders’ operational code from style, 
which “concentrates on the underlying princi- 
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ples that account for a leadership’s political ac- 
tion and conduct of foreign policy.” This defi- 
nition imposes rather a heavy burden on the 
concept of style, but all the same, Gurtov has 
some interesting things to say about the kinds 
of approaches that have guided China’s policy- 
makers. He suggests that both domestic and 
foreign policies can at least to some extent be 
explained by looking at the concerns of the 
leaders for authority and unanimity, or by their 
historically-conditioned concern with self-reli- 
ance. Gurtov shows that Mao’s theory of con- 
tradictions—the assumption that change takes 
place as a result of the struggle between oppo- 
sites and that the unity produced by the resolu- 
tion of a particular struggle is soon replaced by 
a new struggle between opposite forces—helps 
explain both the recurring patterns of stability 
and instability within China as well as China’s 
view of the world, although in the case of for- 
eign policy, Gurtov carefully notes that the em- 
phasis on struggle has not led to reckless or 
wholly unrealistic foreign policies. The authors’ 
interest in the way that elites perceive reality is 
carried further in Mark Mancall’s brilliantly 
polemical essay “Two Realities.” Mancall at- 
tacks systems theorists for allegedly assuming 
that all participants in the “international sys- 
tem” share the same perceptions, and in exam- 
ining Chinese and American outlooks, he finds 
that indeed each side is likely to view the same 
set of “facts” in a completely different light. 
Perhaps because they were writing for non- 
specialists, some of the authors overstate their 
case, Yuan-li Wu finds it hard to conceal his 
distaste for Communist China’s economic poli- 
cies and especially those of the Maoists; his es- 
say contains such unhelpful comments as “vir- 
tually at any cost,” “total failure,” or, “dictated 
by ideology.” Claude Buss seems to feel that 
the Maoists’ foreign policy is one of “total rev- 
olution and total support for all wars of libera- 
tion,” in contrast, incidentally, to Gurtov’s bal- 
anced approach to the matter. In relating Chi- 
na’s past to her present conduct, the essays 
gloss over the problem of determining which 
aspect of a long and complex history is relevant 
to the present. While Ginsburg feels that the 
Chinese regard their lost territories as “terrae 
irredentae...to be regained at some future 
date,” Pulleybank concludes that if “China’s 
traditional view of her position in the world has 
any bearing on her present attitudes, it seems 
that it is in this direction, encouraging with- 
drawal and self-absorption, not in the direction 
of self-assertive expansion.” Each author se- 
lects a different aspect of China’s history; con- 
sequently, each author’s predictive projection 
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conflicts with the other’s and the reader is left 
puzzled. Perhaps all that one can expect from a 
volume of this kind is that it raise important 
questions, and in this, the book has succeeded. 

THOMAS P. BERNSTEIN 
Yale University 


The Roots of Russian Communism, A Social 
and Historical Study of Russian Social-De- 
mocracy 1898-1907. By David Lane. (As- 
sen, The Netherlands: Van Gorcum, and 
New York: Humanities Press, 1969. Pp. xv, 
240. $11.50.) 


After similar titles by Berdiaev, Dan, Mar- 
tov, Haimson, Keep, Shapiro and Venturi, and 
many other books dealing with the same pe- 
riod, can another be justified? The answer is 
yes, since it is neither a recounting of events 
nor a probing of the development of political 
theory. 

David Lane is a sociologist at the University 
of Essex (trained at Oxford), and his book is 
an empirical study of the social composition of 
both the leadership and the membership of the 
Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party—social 
origin, class, occupation, education, age, na- 
tionality, etc., and of the structure, activities 
and finances of the party. Part One (48 pp.) 
covers the party in general, including its elec- 
toral support for the Second Duma. The more 
valuable Part Two (146 pp.) presents detailed 
studies of the local organizations in St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Tver, Ek- 
aterinoslav, Baku, and Omsk. There are 39 ta- 
bles, 6 charts, 6 maps, and a 12-page bibliogra- 
phy. 

The sources used are primarily party publi- 
cations, memoirs, and police records. Except 
for the newspapers, most were published in 
Russia in the Soviet period, which makes for 
less complete coverage of Mensheviks—a bias 
of which the author is aware. He also repeat- 
edly cautions against possible distortions of fact 
through partisan enthusiasm, failing memory, 
and police prejudice. 

In Part One it is convincingly estimated that 
over 12,000 persons were active in the party 
between 1898 and 1905. Even before the revo- 
lution of 1905, therefore, Russian Social-De- 
mocracy was not primarily a matter of émigré 
intellectuals; it was a substantial and wide- 
spread underground movement which ex- 
panded greatly during and after the revolution. 
To explore the social composition of this move- 
ment the author used a cluster sampling of bi- 
ographies of S-D’s who were active between 
1898 and 1907 and whose surnames began with 
the first four Russian letters. This yielded usa- 
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ble data on 986 persons, about a third of those 
listed. The A’s and B’s were not checked 
against the V’s and G’s, and some of the chi- 
squares are not significant, but some interesting 
findings emerge. 

The RSDLP was quite broadly based, both 
socially and geographically, with a bias toward 
the upper social and educational levels. The 
official census categories of gentry and towns- 
men included only 1.7% and 10.7% of the 
total population respectively, but they accounted 
for 10% and 57% of the S-D’s whose estate 
is known. Peasants were 33%, but this included 
persons who had migrated from the farm 
to town. The party was stronger in the 
south of Russia and in the Caucasus, yet it 
touched all regions including Siberia. Over 49% 
of the activists whose education is known had 
some higher education, and only 20% had not 
reached the secondary level. They were also 
young: of 830 whose age in 1905 is known, 557 
were under 30 and only 18 over 44. The breadth 
of the party’s social support was shown in the 
complicated Second Duma elections in 1907. 
Fifty-four S-D deputies were sent to an assem- 
bly of 478; three were sent by the landowners’ 
curia, seven by the peasants, 21 by the towns- 
men, and 23 by the workers. Of these, only 7 
townsmen and 11 workers’ deputies were Bol- 
sheviks, showing the greater strength and more 
general appeal of the Mensheviks. 

Lane raises the difficult question as to 
whether or not there was a social basis for the 
split of the party into Bolsheviks and Menshe- 
viks. Considering first a top leadership group of 
nine for each faction (mostly émigrés), he finds 
no major differences of status—“both factions 
being drawn from the upper social status 
groups” (p. 32). However, there was a striking 
difference of nationality: the Bolsheviks were 
nearly all Great Russians while four of the 
Mensheviks were Jewish and two more were 
Georgian. There were also age differences. The 
Mensheviks were substantially older, had begun 
revolutionary activity much earlier, and had 
personal ties with the old populist movement. 
Menshevik leadership was more stable and was 
separated by a much wider age differential 
from their followers. Considering next the gen- 
eral membership, Lane finds that nearly two 
thirds of his sample cannot be identified by fac- 
tion, which leaves a very narrow basis for sta- 
tistical comparisons. With 232 Bolsheviks and 
141 Mensheviks to work with, nevertheless, he 
sees the Bolsheviks as being younger, more 
likely to be working class or peasants recently 
come to town, less skilled, and ‘“overwhelm- 
ingly” Great Russians, The Mensheviks were 
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mostly of minority nationalities, more likely to 
be of petty-bourgeois origin, and more likely to 
have some higher education. 

The local case studies of Part Two are not so 
easy to describe. There are no tables of compa- 
rable data for the several cities, and even when 
separate city tables look comparable (as in the 
content analyses of slogans at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg) variations of categories restrict the 
making of comparisons. There is, however, a 
wealth of information about the chosen cities 
and their regions. 

Great variety appears in different places in 
the structure of industry, in the characteristics 
of the factory workers, and in the relations be- 
tween labor and management. Where older de- 
pressed industries predominated and the work 
force was homogeneous and the factories Rus- 
sian-owned, as in Moscow, Ivanovo and Tver, 
labor strife was more severe and the Bolsheviks 
were dominant. Where foreign managements 
were more responsive to union demands and 
there were different nationalities of workers, as 
in the newer, more capital-intensive factories of 
St. Petersburg, Ekaterinoslave and Baku, unions 
tended to divide the workers’ support with the 
parties, and the Mensheviks had the advantage. 
Factional differences were far less sharp in the 
local groups, however, than among the émigrés, 
Separate factional organizations appeared early 
in the south, but at Moscow only in May 1905, 
and at Ivanovo, Tver and Omsk not at all. The 
only analysis of slogans by faction (St. Peters- 
burg) reveals little difference between the two. 
The Mensheviks spent money as freely on 
arms, and supported insurrections although 
they were less inclined than the Bolsheviks to 
lead them. 

Lane frequently juxtaposes his findings with 
current sociological hypotheses and with the 
work of other interpreters of Russia. He also 
advances interesting hypotheses of his own: on 
the circumstances in which leadership can at- 
tract a mass following for insurrection (p. 
132); on the relationships of urbanization, in- 
dustrial structure, agricultural hinterland, and 
party recruitment (146); on rates of industrial 
growth and the Marxian theory of increasing 
misery (211); and on age and nationality 
groups in the development of radical parties 
(215). 

On the other hand, the book has weaknesses 
more damaging than the faulty proofreading. 
To illustrate, Lane gives almost no attention to 
the powerful faction of the “Economists,” nor 
to their later relations to the unions and to the 
Mensheviks. In fact, the deep cleavage among 
Russian radicals over political versus economic 
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and social activity is not a significant part of his 
theoretical model, and the party’s problems 
with the unions are not carefully explored. 
Again, no attention is given to sex or marital 
Status or the relations of the radicals to their 
parents. And the possible implication, in the 
nationality difference between the factions, of 
anti-Semitism among Bolsheviks is left without 
explicit examination. But even so, we must wel- 
come the light thrown on early and little under- 
stood stages of a successful revolutionary 
movement by Lane’s empirical studies. Let us 
hope that he will continue. 
THORNTON ANDERSON 

University of Maryland 


Karl Radek: The Last Internationalist. By War- 
ren Lerner. (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 240. $7.95.) 


In the fate that has befallen the November 
1917 revolution, in what turned out to be the 
bloody business of nation-building and creating 
Soviet power and empire, the awareness of the 
international vision that dominated the lives of 
many of those who saw that revolution through 
has all but disappeared. 

For decades political scientists and historians 
alike have correctly stressed the dominant role 
of V. I. Lenin in that revolution and his Rus- 
sian centeredness. But Lenin did not make that 
revolution alone; among his ablest cohorts were 
the “internationalists,” those who were moved 
not by attitudes that reflected strong Russian 
identification but by a largely unpolluted vision 
of universality. 

It was to be expected that the “international- 
ists” would be among the first to fall victim to 
the “Socialism in a single county” concept— 
and they were, But they lost out not only be- 
cause they were motivated by a grander vision 
than that of the creation of a greater Russian 
state, but also because they were predominantly 
resolute individualists. They tended to be “lon- 
ers”; they were often brash; they were mercu- 
rial; they were at best difficult; they were adult 
wunderkinder; they definitely were not, though 
some of them tried hard to be so, organization 
men, certainly not in the style of Stalin’s appa- 
rat. They were the stuff of which revolutions 
are made; they could not and did not survive 
Thermidor. 

A case in point is Karl Radek. There he is 
relieving the tedium of the “sealed-train” trip 
through Germany by opening the train window 
at stations along the route and heckling the 
German soldiers; loping across Red square, 
carrying a load of newspapers, two huge pistols 
strapped around his waist; barhopping with 
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Feodor Chaliapin, singing cossack songs as 
they move from one Moscow cafe to another. 
Radek was no man to gracefully slip into a bu- 
reaucratic mold. 

Radek argued violently with and was alien- 
ated from almost every revolutionary leader 
with whom he came in contact, including Le- 
nin. But when the news of the February revo- 
lution reached Switzerland, Lenin telegraphed 
Radek to come to Zurich at once. He recog- 
nized Radek as having the best German con- 
tacts likely to be available to the Bolsheviks, as 
being the outstanding journalist in the Bolshe- 
vik camp, and as a shrewd and dedicated revo- 
lutionary. 

Armed with the authority of the revolution, 
Radek returned to Germany in 1919, a re- 
spected and feared emissary to those socialists 
who had earlier driven him from their parties. 
He was appointed number two man in the Co- 
mintern bureaucracy and a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Russian party, before he 
became the scapegoat for an unsuccessful Ger- 
man revolution that he had advised against and 
tried to prevent. 

From 1923, everything was downhill for Ra- 
dek, though by his wits he managed to partially 
revive his fortunes from time to time. He even 
succeeded in avoiding the firing squad at the 
time of the Great purges. But he could not es- 
cape the consequences of his argumentative na- 
ture and he was evidently done in in a brawl 
with another prisoner in a Siberian camp in 
1939, 

Warren Lerner has written a precise, learned 
and extremely readable biography of Karl Ra- 
dek. If I have any major criticism to make 
about the book, it is its brevity. Working in the 
tradition of his distinguished mentor Geroid T. 
Robinson, Lerner has written extremely eco- 
nomically. He knows a great deal more, partic- 
ularly about the milieu in which Radek oper- 
ated. Far too little has been written about the 
internationalist aspects of that period and I 
wish that Lerner had here included much more 
of the Comintern material that he has collected. 

At times, Lerner claims too much for Radek. 
For example, I question Lerner’s statement that 
the united front tactic was devised by Radek, 
and that Lenin “allowed Radek to persuade 
him of its validity.” The evidence is that Lenin 
was consistently a conservative in foreign pol- 
icy. The 1920 excursion into Poland was a dis- 
asterous aberration. Lenin did not have to be 
“persuaded” to return to a more conservative 
tack. 

And it does seem strange there is not even a 
single mention of “Left-Ving” Communism, an 
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Infantile Disorder, which is one of the Leninist 
classics and dealt largely with the problem of 
revolutionary strategy in Germany during the 
period when Radek was heavily engaged there. 

But these are quibbles. This is a strong book 
that throws much light on the Comintern, one 
of the most important and least studied phe- — 
nomena of twentieth century politics. Many 
more works like it are needed. 

DAN N. JACOBS 

Miami University 


Party Leadership and Revolutionary Power in 
China. Edited by John Wilson Lewis. (Lon- 
don: Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. 
422. $9.50.) 


This book consists of eleven essays of un- 
even quality, which were originally written for 
a conference in July 1968. With the exception 
of two, all the contributors are political scien- 
tists, and most of them belong to the second 
generation of post-1949 scholars who have 
never been on mainland China. In spite of this 
limitation of their training, and the “objective 
condition” of research problems, the book pro- 
vides impressive topical, though not compre- 
hensive, insight into the working of politics in 
Communist China. It has a much less “bookish 
air” and it betrays less of a “cultural gap” than 
one might have anticipated. 

Part I of the book begins with C. Martin 
Wilbur’s careful, statistical account of the early 
Chinese Communist leaders and his analysis of 
the influence of the first few years of the CCP 
upon them. Professor Wilbur correctly holds 
that the Party’s gradual emancipation from So- 
viet Russia and its adaptation to the Chinese 
environment after 1928 made it possible for the 
Party to survive the crisis resulted from the 
KMT-CCP split. Furthermore, five years of 
collaboration with the KMT taught the Com- 
munist leaders a lesson: geographical bases and 
armies controlled by the Party were essential 
for revolution. They were never negotiable. 

William F. Dorrill examines two events of 
the Kiangsi Soviet in order to refute the official 
Party history that a new “Left” opportunist line 
had come to dominate the Party with the rise 
of the Returned Students at the Fourth Plenum 
in January 1931, and that Mao had advocated 
cooperation with the non-Communist generals 
in the Fukien revolt in November 1933. The 
Maoists hold that one of the principal causes 
for the Kiangsi defeat was the failure to ally 
with the Fukien revolt forces against Chiang 
Kai-shek, and that if Mao’s correct leadership 
had prevailed, failure would have been avoided. 
Dorrill suggests a number of reasons for the 
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Maoist revision of history. He might have 
added that the Communist attempts to establish 
the myth of infallible leadership and ex post 
facto reconstruction of revolutionary history 
are not unique. Sun Yat-sen, for example, al- 
ways identified himself with success while 
blaming others for failures. According to the 
KMT historians, he was always correct. 

The two articles that actually deal with 
leader-party relationship are classified under 
different categories of the book. A comparative 
study by Leonard Schapiro and John W. Lewis 
of four totalitarian systems and their leaders— 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and Mao—challenges 
the view that a uniform pattern under totalitar- 
ian parties is discernible. Benjamin Schwartz in 
discussing leader-party relationship in the Cul- 
tural Revolution makes some good points: 1) 
Mao is the source of legitimacy and he can le- 
gitimize any structure; 2) the Party’s charisma 
will not easily be restored; and 3) Mao’s retreat 
to the “second line” after 1959 was essentially 
voluntary. Schwartz argues that the intellectual 
origins of the issue of leader versus institution 
may be found in Rousseau, and that Mao, 
“standing high above all laws and institutions,” 
may owe more to certain Chinese cultural per- 
spectives than to any Western source of inspira- 
tion. : 

In his paper on the Party in Chinese Com- 
munist ideology, Stuart Schram traces the di- 
vergent views of Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao- 
ch'i on the Party. He suggests that relations be- 
tween Mao and the Party deteriorated after the 
Eighth Party Congress in September 1956 
when the newly adopted Party constitution de- 
leted reference to Mao Tse-tung’s Thought as 
the guiding principle for Party work, and up- 
held the principle of collective leadership. It 
should be noted, however, that the CCP was 
actually following the line laid down by the 
CPSU after Stalin’s death. As Schram relates in 
a footnote, when K’ang Sheng denounced in 
1966 Liu and Secretary-General Teng for their 
heresy in the Eighth Party Congress, Mao re- 
portedly interrupted him to say: “We all read 
the report, and it was adopted by the Congress. 
One cannot hold only the two of them responsi- 
ble.” (p. 188) 

Factionalism in the Central Committee is the 
theme of Philip Bridgham’s paper, which deals 
with the Kao-Jao case, the P’eng Te-huai affair, 
and the Cultural Revolution. While I agree 
with the author that policy issues were at the 
heart of the P’eng affair, I am inclined to stress 
personal factor and political intrigue rather 
than policy differences on the Kao-Jao case. 

Three essays in Part III describe the Party in 
Chinese society after 1949. Thomas Bernstein’s 
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article deals with the obstacles when the CCP 
sought to make use of village level leaders to 
implement the new goals and tasks of socialist 
transformation. Merle Goldman focuses her at- 
tention on Party’s policies toward the intellectu- 
als in 1961-62. Michael Oksenberg, who has 
the talent of grasping a good idea and exploring 
it in a paper, examines the “ladder of success 
on the eve of the Cultural Revolution.” Al- 
though his inquiry is based on an extremely 
meager data, his essay suggests a number of 
significant points that merit further studies of 
this interesting subject. 

The two articles in the final section of the 
book deal with the State Council and the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army by Donald W. Klein and 
John Gittings respectively. Klein’s data on the 
impact of the Cultural Revolution on the per- 
sonnel in the State Council are extremely use- 
ful. It is also much less vulnerable than other 
theoretical and interpretative articles. Unfortu- 
nately, the cut-off date for his study is February 
1968, apparently for the July conference. It is 
unlikely, however, that even if he had brought 
the data to September 1968 or April 1969 the 
picture would have been substantially different. 

Gittings examines the army-party relations 
with special attention to the discordant rather 
than to the unifying features of the traditional 
view, He reminds us that the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders are human beings like anyone else, 
and that their behavior may be motivated by 
purely personal factors as well as high-minded 
considerations, an assumption that has in the 
past been too often ignored by “theorists.” 

Before the Cultural Revolution, China- 
watchers tended to minimize tensions among 
the Party leaders. Since then the tendency has 
gone to the other extreme by over emphasizing 
their disagreements in the past. The contribu- 
tors of this book are fully aware of the pitfall 
of reading back into the past the sharp differ- 
ences in the leadership, In the introduction that 
integrates the rather diverse topics covered by 
the book, Lewis also rightly cautions against 
exaggeration the philosophical bases underlying 
different attitudes toward the organization of 
power. Nevertheless, the influence of Red 
Guard distortion is apparent in some of the ar- 
ticles. 

Most of the articles in the volume were writ- 
ten in the light of the Cultural Revolution, 
which has invalidated so many interpretations 
of the leading scholars in the past. The validity 
of some of the arguments in these articles will 
probably not be known until years later, if it 
will ever be known at all. Meanwhile, the book 
represents a valuable contribution to the pres- 
ent stage of Western scholarship, and it should 
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be welcome among the increasing publications 
of mature Chinese studies. 

CHUN-TU HSUEH 
University of Maryland 


Ethnicity, Party, and National Integration: An 
Indonesian Case Study. By R. William Lid- 
die (New Haven and London: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. Pp. 238. $8.75.) 


Case studies of local political change in new 
states are extraordinarily valuable things, given 
adequate preparation and sympathetic famil- 
larity by the researcher. Their value is lasting 
because the data they offer may stand alone, if 
done well, useful apart from the generaliza- 
tions an author wants to draw from them. 

Professor Liddle’s careful work on the Sima- 
lungun Batak area of North Sumatra is signifi- 
cant on this score alone, though he aims at 
more than a local study. The area where he did 
his research is economically and socially com- 
plex, made up, along with the now outnum- 
bered Simalungan Batak themselves, of several 
ethnically and religiously diverse groups of im- 
migrants from the adjacent Batak areas of 
North and South Tapanuli and from Java. Like 
other areas of Indonesia, particularly outside of 
Java, little was known about post-revolutionary 
developments in the region other than in an im- 
pressionistic way. 

Liddle has now changed this condition by 
bringing Simalungun under intensive examina- 
tion related to the obvious questions presented 
by social and cultural diversity in a very large 
new state. That is, how do the variety of peo- 
ples who live there govern themselves and how 
do they deal with and comprehend the state 
into which they have now been incorporated. 
For Liddle this is a problem of integration— 
one of several possible perspectives—-and the 
book is a study of what Liddle, influenced by 
the writings of the anthropologist Clifford 
Geertz, understands as an ‘integrative revolu- 
tion’ in Simalungun. While local affinities of 
kinship and religion and custom were by no 
means eliminated, new political loyalties to 
party and state arose which have made the peo- 
ple of the area Indonesians. Liddle argues that 
the party system was critically important in cut- 
ting across horizontal and vertical dimensions 
of cleavage, making participation in the state 
possible and meaningful in both local and na- 
tional terms. Only the original Simalungun Ba- 
tak themselves failed to obtain fuller expression 
of their interests, largely because of an over-re- 
liance on personal links with political power 
and a strong ethnic identification. 

According to Liddle, integrative success de- 
pends, however, on determinate institutional 
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and ideological factors which may or may not 
obtain influentially in public policy. Soekarno’s 
Guided Democracy, by this analysis, inhibited 
integration precisely by rendering the parties 
less authoritative and by pursuing symbols of 
unity which discouraged realistic recognition of 
ethnic and religious diversity. It follows, Liddle 
concludes, that integration in new states de- 
pends upon giving an institutional and ideologi- 
cal place in the state to primordial interests and 
loyalties which need not be exclusive. 

There are two troubling problems in the 
study. One is that the fascinating detail of local 
party operations and conflict tend to exclude 
anything but a hazy picture of the national 
level politics into which the locality is presum- 
ably being integrated. The interaction between 
national politics and local social environment is 
not always clear. Some discussion of changing 
patterns of resource distribution, for example, 
might be enlightening; apart from what the par- 
ties did in the region, what did they do for it, 
and how? 

Second, though Liddle’s generalizations 
about integrative process in new states deserve 
consideration, one is left wondering—as is true 
of other studies of integration—integration for 
what? Integration as a concept can tell us 
something about whether a state hangs to- 
gether, about levels of participation and symbol 
sharing, but as yet not much about the quality 
of the more or less integrated whole, even as it 
affects the locality. 

But while these conceptual points can be ar- 
gued, the book is nevertheless a significant one 
for our understanding of politics in North Su- 
matra and Indonesia, and it has a good deal to 
say about local level political parties in new 
states. 

DANIEL LEV 
University of Washington 


Parteielite Im Wandel. By Peter Christian Ludz. 
(Köln und Opladen: West-deutscher Verlag, 
1968. Pp. 438. Approx. $10.00.) 

Peter Christian Ludz’s Parteielite Im Wandel 
is a study of intraelite conflict in East German 
politics. Focusing upon the impact of ideologi- 
cal, elitest, and organizational differences 
within the Politburo-Central Committee elite 
over a thirteen year period, 1954-1967, Ludz 
attempts to trace the important arenas of con- 
flict which he believes exist between the older 
Politburo membership and the recently re- 
cruited technological-scientific elite on the Cen- 
tral Committee, Different socialization experi- 
ences have resulted in alternative definitions of 
leadership role and ideological reality within 
the Politburo-Central Committee elite. The re- 
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sult, Ludz argues, is an on-going debate be- 
tween the two groups over the correct method 
of realizing the performance goals of the New 
Economic System (introduced in 1963), while, 
simultaneously, guaranteeing the supremacy of 
the party bureaucracy within the political sys- 
tem. The range and intensity of intra-elite con- 
flict is focused upon the “means” of achieving 
optimal economic-political goals, rather than 
the goals of the system itself. The technological 
elite represents a more rational and empirical 
approach toward economic problem-solving 
than the party bureaucracy which has relied 
upon a more-doctrinaire, and therefore less em- 
pirical, emphasis on achieving the development 
of Socialism in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic. Within the agreed-upon division of labor 
existing between technical experts on the Cen- 
tral Committee, and its Secretariat, and politi- 
cal-ideological leadership on the Politburo, 
there does exist a conflict potential between two 
groups, but this potential does not move be- 
yond certain stated boundaries laid down by 
the party bureaucracy. 

An analysis of intra-elite conflict in East 
German or GDR politics is long-overdue, espe- 
cially in light of the inordinate amount of effort 
devoted to the study of elite behavior in West 
Germany over the past fifteen years. The value 
of Ludz’s analysis, however, does not solely lie 
in the insights he supplies into the sources of 
conflict between the two elites. Perhaps more 
significantly, at least in the long-run, is the light 
he throws on the operation of the political sys- 
tem and social structure during an important 
period of economic innovation and political 
consolidation. From this perspective, his analy- 
sis of intra-elite conflict represents one aspect 
of a more-general process of social and political 
evolution in the GDR. Fundamental toward 
gaining an understanding of these broader pro- 
cesses is Ludz’s rejection of the nondynamic 
concept of “totalitarianism,” as the concept was 
used in the early and middle 1950's, and his de- 
velopment of the idea of “consultative-authori- 
tarianism.” The essence of this new construct ts 
its developmental nature. What Ludz essentially 
argues is the fact that political consolidation 
and economic success has brought about the 
evolution of an altered political order in which 
direct coercion and intimidation have been dis- 
pensed with in favor of a more sophisticated 
network of social and economic pressures, in- 
centives, and controls. The elevation of a tech- 
nological elite onto the Central Committee and 
the simultaneous delegation of economic man- 
agement to them by the Politburo represents 
one aspect of this new political development. 
The party bureaucracy has loosened the more- 
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obvious political controls in the service of eco- 
nomic performance and has, in turn, gained a 
degree of political stability and legitimacy. The 
analysis of political system-social structural 


-change fits neatly into the “consultative author- 


itarianism” concept. At the same time, “consul- 
tative authoritarianism” also puts the intra-elite 
conflict dimension into clearer perspective by 
providing insight into how the party bureau- 
cracy has been forced to surrender a certain 
amount of its power in the cause of gaining an 
important degree of legitimacy and stability. 
The recruitment of a technological elite onto 
the Central Committee was a necessary step to- 
ward economic-political consolidation, but the 
existence of a new elite, so Ludz argues, tends 
to put the old guard on the defensive. Shared 
leadership functions tend, within the operating 
social-political realities of GDR development, 
to introduce dimensions of intra-elite conflict 
between economic and political overseers. In a 
socialist, as in a capitalist, society the bounda- 
ries between political and economic direction 
and control are not always clear. For a leader- 
ship group which believes in the primacy of the 
economic over the political-ideological super- 
structure, such conflicts are clearly important. 
Two specific problems emerge from Ludz’s 
analysis, both of which need to be briefly cov- 
ered. One, the future impact of the technologi- 
cal elite on the political system is not ade- 
quately covered by the author. Can “means” 
and “goals” be divorced from each other in a 
highly centralized political-economic order 
such as the GDR? Do procedural disagree- 
ments between the economic and the party bu- 
reaucracy about “how best to complete the So- 
cialist revolution” in the GDR point solely to 
within-system conflict or are larger areas of dis- 
agreement hidden within supposedly consensual 
conflict? Secondly, underlying Ludz’s key orga- 
nizational, ideological, and leadership (elitist 
perspectives) variables is an implicit position 
on the evolution of the recruitment process at 
work in the GDR. Clearly he is not to be 
faulted in his analysis of how the recruitment 
of a technological elite has introduced a dimen- 
sion of conflict within the political system. 
What does deserve comment, however, is that 
Ludz fails to emphasize the fact that a relatively 
young group of political cadres are also being 
recruited simultaneously. What needs to be em- 
phasized, in light of another recruitment group, 
by the author is that the “direction” and “im- 
pact” of his three central variables represent 
different outcomes according to the viewpoint 
and composition of different upwardly mobile 
groups. In other words, recruitment cannot be 
divorced from the variables of social structure, 
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ideological perspective, and elite viewpoint to- 
ward the political and economic system. 

Having mentioned two problems in Ludz’s 
analysis should not obscure its importance to 
students of GDR politics, economics, and soci- 
ety. As an initial step in the direction of politi- 
cal system-social structure analysis in the 
“other Germany,” few works deserve higher 
praise. 

JOHN M. STARRELS 

University of California, Santa Barbara 


Custom and Government in the Lower Congo. 
By Wyatt MacGaffey (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1970. Pp. xv, 322. 
$12.50.) 


Since the first contacts between the ancient 
kingdom of Kongo and the Portuguese in the 
late 15th century, the Kongo have basked un- 
der the looking glass of generations of mission- 
aries, travelers, historians, and anthropologists. 
Few African peoples find themselves so exten- 
sively embalmed on the library shelves. Indeed, 
as their latest chronicler, Wyatt MacGaffey, 
convincingly demonstrates, embedded in the 
amber of anthropological inquest is a model of 
Kongo society, matriarchal and matrilineal, 
royalist and hierarchical, which radically differs 
from the actual social structure and practices 
of those who now inhabit northern Angola, 
Congo/ Kinshasa from Kinshasa to the sea, and 
Congo/ Brazzaville from the capital westwards. 

One of the many intriguing points docu- 
mented in this excellent book is the powerful 
impact of recorded “knowledge” on empirical 
reality. The theoretical construct of Kongo so- 
ciety contained in the annals of anthropology 
provided the scientific basis for the politique in- 
digéne of the colonial regime. More important, 
the new generation of urban elites learn of 
themselves through the texts of the anthropolo- 
gist; MacGafiey argues that those removed 
from the village womb of traditional society 
have no independent check of the reliability of 
the description, nor any inclination to doubt it. 
The anthropologist, seeking to peer into the in- 
ner processes of Kongo society, is frequently 
startled to see himself. 

MacGaffey has based his study on the village 
of Mbanza Manteke, just south of the Congo 
River, in Songolo territory. This falls in the 
Ndibu sub-group of the Kongo, by conven- 
tional breakdown—although not the least of 
MacGaffey’s contributions is the demonstration 
of the ambiguity of the classificatory labels 
used to differentiate Kongo subgroups. His field 
inquiry was carried out between 1964 and 
1966, a time of rebellion and insecurity in the 
eastern part of the country, but of peace and 
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tranquility in the Kongo zone. But even in tran- 
quil circumstances rural field work for expatri- 
ates is no longer as simple as it was under the 
colonial flag. MacGaffey’s evident success in the 
data collection deserves high praise. 

The author has set for himself the task of 
identifying the organizing principles of Konge 
social life, the mechanisms for adjustment of 
social conflict, and the nature of political hier- 
archy and power. Unlike many of his predeces- 
sors in the Lower Congo, he questions all re- 
ceived knowledge—and persuasively demon- 
strates that much of it is probably wrong. It is 
easy to be intimidated by the pantheon of 
Kongo scholars: Van Wing, Cuvelier, De 
Cleene, Bittremieux, Domont, Laman, Anders- 
son, Mertens, Soret, and others. Not so Mac- 
Gaffey; with a refreshing candor, and combat- 
ive spirit, he challenges the most cherished es- 
tablished myths concerning Kongo social orga- 
nization. The similarity of many of his findings 
to those of Albert Doutreloux in another im- 
portant recent study of the Kongo (in May- 
ombe), L’ombre des Fetiches, jends added 
weight to his conclusions. 

Just possibly, here and there, MacGafley 
may fall victim to the same tendency of his pre- 
decessors—to generalize to all of Kongo soci- 
ety social reality observed in one very small 
sector of it. There is no easy remedy for this 
problem, which bedevils much of ethnographic 
anthropology. What is of interest is not simply 
Mbanza Manteke, but the much larger universe 
of Kongo society. The powerful research in- 
strument of the anthropologist is the painstak- 
ing accumulation of detail in a microcosm of 
society. Yet it does not follow that the micro- 
cosm is representative of the broader universe; 
indeed, what would appear beyond dispute is 
that the Kongo cultural area is a quite diverse 
social domain. Thus there is no reason to doubt 
the skill of MacGaffey both as observer and an- 
alyst; his data and conclusions are uniformly 
convincing. But some of the divergences of 
findings from Van Wing and others may simply 
reflect the different unit of observation. 

The large sections of the volume that present 
that data are frequently difficult reading. The 
cast of actors—clans, villages, “houses,” lin- 
eages, and individuals—is numerous; a black- 
board to diagram their roles and relationships 
is an indispensable accompaniment. But reliev- 
ing the detail, and assuring the posterity of the 
book, are succinct and telling theoretical pas- 
sages, which offer brilliant insights into this sec- 
tor of Kongo society. 

MacGafiey offers a framework for decipher- 
ing one of the major puzzles of Kongo society: 
the tenacity and duration of land disputes, 
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which frequently simmer on for generations, 
with apparent resolutions proving to be only in- 
terludes in the conflict. MacGaffey postulates a 
tension between the folk model of local origins, 
which stresses a single continuous migration 
into a previously empty land, and the historical 
reality of continual grouping and regrouping of 
small units, with priority of occupation (and 
hence land rights) a relative matter at best. The 
misleading nature of the matriarchal-matrilin- 
eal classification commonly accorded to Kongo 
society is ably argued. Intrusions of bilateral 
descent practices were explained away by pro- 
ponents of the matrilineal model as contamina- 
tions through European contact; MacGaffey is 
persuasive in showing this explanation is inade- 
quate. 

The author makes a fascinating contribution 
to the understanding of the role of social com- 
munications. Claude Meillassoux has argued 
that monopoly of information concerning so- 
cial practices by elders is a prime political re- 
source in traditional society. MacGaffey sug- 
gests instead that it is less the monopoly of con- 
tent than the source of communication that is 
important; social information from young men 
can be discredited by elders on the grounds that 
it could not possibly be true coming from such 
an inadequate source. He demonstrates the al- 
most total lack of communication of economic 
information, deriving from a pervasive fear of 
theft and a conviction that information on 
one’s economic standing could only be used to 
one’s disadvantage. Thus villagers would be 
highly secretive among each other about prices 
obtained for their produce (to the great advan- 
tage of the traders). Here one goes beyond the 
conventional assertion that “tradition” impedes 
change to offer concrete insight on how this 
may occur. 

Two excellent chapters focus explicitly on 
political structure as it has evolved through suc- 
cessive fluctuations in colonial policy, and into 
the post-independence period. The European 
rulers, assuming a hierarchical and royalist 
model of Kongo society, were never able to 
identify real power in rural society, although 
the Belgian pattern of administration altered it 
in important respects. The MacGaffey model 
suggests a much more fluid reality, with sub- 
stantial scope for the ambitious/charismatic in- 
dividual. The elders went into temporary 
eclipse when the Abako party offered young 
men an alternative principle of legitimacy 
through which to compete for power in 
1959-1960. But the rural roots of the party 
quickly shriveled after independence, and a de- 
pressing picture is painted of the limited abili- 
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ties of the modern state effectively to serve its 
rural hinterland. 

Both for its rich detail and theoretical in- 
sight, Custom and Government in the Lower 
Congo is an impressive and important book. 

M. CRAWFORD YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Romania; A Profile. By Ian M. Matley. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1970. Pp. 
292. $8.50.) 


This volume is one of a series of introduc- 
tions to the countries of the world—the Prae- 
ger Country Profiles. The editor of the Euro- 
pean series, George Hoffman, notes in a fore- 
word that these country profiles are meant to 
be useful to those seeking basic information as 
well as a critical assessment of problems faced 
by various countries. As such, this book is a 
highly readable and reasonably comprehensive 
and fair survey, presenting a useful shortcut to 
the history and geographical features of Roma- 
nia, The book is divided into seven chapters 
dealing with the geography, history, govern- 
ment, economy, the people, education, and cul- 
ture. It will appeal to foreign travelers or those 
who seek to acquire a cursory knowledge of 
that country more than to scholars of the area. 

Certain factual errors can be detected, such 
as the inclusion of the Prahova river among 
those rivers crossing the Carpathian Mountains 
range (p. 11). In writing about the interwar pe- 
riod, Mr. Matley notes that France had been an 
ally of Romania since 1926 (p. 117) when in 
fact, Romania belonged together with Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia to the Little Entente, 
and it was the Little Entente that was allied to 
France. Also, in the first chapter, the author 
states that two major parts of Romania—Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia—were long a part of the 
Ottoman Empire (p. 10), when in fact they 
were merely vassals paying a yearly tribute for 
the better part of nearly four centuries, as ac- 
knowledged by the author later on (p. 94). 

Mr. Matley’s analysis does not take into ac- 
count the special situation of Wallachia and 
Moldavia from the 16th century through 1879, 
as compared with the parallel history of other 
Balkan countries (Serbia, Bulgaria, Albania). 
The two principalities that later joined with 
Transylvania to form Greater Romania in 
1918, had in some ways a rather similar posi- 
tion toward the Ottoman Empire as the coun- 
tries of East-Central Europe had toward the 
Soviet Union after World War II. Their ruling 
princes, supposedly chosen by the local ruling 
classes, were in most cases imposed by the 
Turks, just as the leaders of postwar East Eu- 
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rope were imposed by the Soviets. The special 
status of the two principalities is evidenced by 
the fact that the Turks were not allowed to 
build mosques on their territories, while 
mosques could be found for instance in the 
Serbian and Hungarian Banat, areas once an- 
nexed by the Ottoman Empire. This special 
vassalage situation, not unlike that of present- 
day satellites, needs to be stressed if the reader is 
to acquire a better understanding of the reasons 
that Romania was able to maintain an intact 
social and political elite; this elite enabled the 
country, after independence came in 1879, to 
have the rich political and cultural life as well as 
the comprehensive state organization, that the 
author acknowledges throughout his book. 

Some reservations can be made about certain 
data and statements regarding contemporary 
Romania following the installation of the Com- 
munist regime. It is understandable that Mr. 
Matley, visiting Romania recently for an ex- 
tended stay in 1968 has assembled references 
and facts offered by the present regime that 
tend to present a rosy picture of the present 
and a dark picture of the past. The reader is 
left with the impression that the situation of the 
people is satisfactory and even good these past 
few years, which is hardly the case. The econ- 
omy is no longer booming, and according to 
some estimates, the floods of 1970 have re- 
versed all the progress of the last five years. But 
even before this disaster, the economy was un- 
der stress, with food—particularly meat—far 
from abundant. 

According to a recent report by a British ob- 
server, Anthony Stuart, published in SURVEY 
+ 76 (Summer 1970) after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, “there was an agreed attitude of 
controlled, rational defiance of Soviet pres- 
sures; the prospect of more money and more 
food as credits and goods came in from the 
West; the prospect of more passports for more 
people . . . this mood has now disappeared. 
And the floods have deepened this pessimism.” 
Mr. Stuart continues (p. 177): 


On the political side, the realization that Com- 
munism cannot, or is not allowed to, have a human 
face and that Soviet conservatism is a reality that 
shows no sign of change or development, all this 
has produced a feeling of despair. ... Three years 
ago, although meat was not plentiful, a meat shop 
without meat would have excited angry comment. 
Now a meat shop with meat is a rarity indeed. At 
the same time, the number of people visiting the 
West has been reduced to a trickle by new rules 
and regulations. ... Today in Romania I get the 
overwhelming impression that everyone is, quite 
simply, tired. Fatigue of course soon leads to apathy, 
which is what the Government dreads. Romanian 
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independence from Soviet control was only pos- 
sible because of the economic progress made unde: 
the socialist system. ... Now, in a difficult politica! 
period, the steam seems to have gone out of the 
economy. The State has no money in its coffers to 
increase wages and so is left with political pres- 
sure. But on a disillusioned population, even the 
excellent organized secret police can have little 
positive effect.” 


The reader would thus be well advised to take 
Mr. Matley’s optimistic views on economic pro- 
gress (pp. 178-80) with a grain of salt. 

A. G. CARANFIL 
Hudson Institute 


The Governmental System in Southern Rhode- 
sia. By D. J. Murray. (London: Clarendon 
Press-Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. 
393. $13.00.) 


This book can be assessed from either of two 
strikingly different points of view. On the one 
hand it can be viewed as a detailed political his- 
tory of the Europeans in Southern Rhodesia 
from the granting of responsible government in 
1923 to the creation of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland in 1953. On the other 
hand it can be viewed as primarily a theoretical 
work, emphasizing the concept political sector, 
and attempting to deal with the vexing problem 
of identifying change from one system or sys- 
tem state to another. 

If the orientation of a book is determined by 
the subject to which by far the greatest number 
of pages are devoted, the first of the above in- 
terpretations of Murray’s book is the correct 
one. An extremely well documented history of 
the Rhodesian government and of the orga- 
nized associations and unorganized social 
forces which influenced and were influenced by 
it during this period is presented. Because it 
brings together a wealth of detail never before 
assembled in one place, this presentation alone 
represents a significant contribution. 

Murray himself asks that the book be viewed 
in terms of the second interpretation presented 
above, however. He tells us that his focus is on 
‘amending the interpretation made by Colin 
Leys in his European Politics in Southern Rho- 
lesia (Oxford University Press, 1959) in two 
fundamental respects. First, Murray contends 
that Leys overemphasizes the unity of the Eu- 
ropeans in the face of the threat posed by Afri- 
‘cans and under-emphasizes the intense compe- 
tition within European society. He further con- 
tends that Ley’s prediction of a tendency to- 
ward illiberalism within the existing party sys- 
tem of the pre 1962 period has been proven in- 
valid by subsequent developments. 
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It is difficult to assess the extent of real di- 
vergence between Murray’s and Leys’ analyses, 
and even more difficult to judge which is more 
valid, because the two authors employ different 
definitions of system. Leys focuses on the 
party system in a traditional sense—the number 
of parties and their relative strength and bases 
of support. When he correctly predicted a trend 
toward illiberalism and a significant and contin- 
uous increase in the power of the then opposi- 
tion party if it should come to power, he saw 
these changes as by definition within the exist- 
ing system—that is, party system. 

Murray, on the other hand, analyzes what he 
designates as the governmental system, defined 
as the pattern of relationships focusing on the 
power of government. This system is in turn a 
part of the larger political and administrative 
system (including all relationships involved in 
policy making) and is divided into a number of 
sectors—economic sectors in their relation to 
government, including both governmental units 
and nongovernmental associations or pressure 
groups. For Murray the governmental system 
prior to 1962 was one in which the most signifi- 
cant structures were associations and govern- 
ment, especially the bureaucracy, with parties 
playing a minor role. After 1962 a new system 
emerged in which the ruling party, well orga- 
nized as no Rhodesian party had previously 
been, controls government, and the influence of 
groups is drastically reduced. Leys recognized 
the strong organization of the Dominion Party 
(Later Rhodesia Front) as a new factor, but by 
his definition it did not result in a new party 
system. Thus, much of the disagreement be- 
tween the two authors over the question of fun- 
damental system change turns out to rest on 
differing definitions of system rather than on 
questions of fact. 

A further difficulty on this point is that Mur- 
ray’s original research concerns the 1923- 
1953 period, while the question of whether 
a new system has emerged requires a com- 
parison of the whole period 1923-1962 with 
the post 1962 Rhodesia Front/U.D.I. era. 
Observers who have studied this recent period 
have claimed that many of the associations 
which supported the pre 1962 system and its 
governing party have now switched their sup- 
port to the Rhodesia Front. To the extent that 
this has happened, the argument that one can 
most fruitfully speak of a new system is weak- 
ened, even though the power of associations 
has unquestionably decreased relative to that of 
the governing party. 

Differing definitions of system are not in- 
volved in Murray’s other major criticism of 
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Leys—that the latter exaggerates the signifi- 
cance of European-African conflict and ignores 
the significance of intra-European conflict prior 
to about 1948. In this case the difference is 
probably due in part to the fact that Murray’s 
analysis is more microscopic. He discusses the 
governmental system rather than the political- 
administrative system as a whole, and thus, 
through a more detailed examination, observes 
a higher livel of conflict within the former. In 
addition, however, Murray’s approach illus- 
trates the difficulty of drawing systemic conclu- 
sions from selected historical material. Since 
Africans played a very insignificant role in the 
governmental system prior to 1953, they natu- 
Tally receive little treatment in this book. (The 
African affairs sector is populated primarily by 
missionaries and the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment.) Yet Murray makes numerous references 
to European desires to put Africans at a com- 
petitive disadvantage, and thus to some extent 
documents the point he claims to disprove (pp. 


89-90, 160-61, 210, 218-20 for example). 


What is needed to resolve the issue of the rela- 
tive significance of European-African and in- 
tra-European conflict is a systematic collection 
of the relevant data, both aggregate and attitu- 
dinal. This is something that neither Leys or 
Murray attempt. 

We have focused on the theoretical issues 
raised in the book under review because the au- 
thor indicated that this is what he considers 
most significant. Although we have expressed 
some criticisms in this regard, it should be 
added that the concept of poltical sector is po- 
tentially a significant theoretical contribution. 
Furthermore, as previously stated, the descrip- 
tive material presented is extremely worthwhile. 

JAMES R. SCARRITT 
University of Colorado 


National Communication and Language Policy 
in India. By Baldev Raj Nayar. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1969. 230 Pp. 
$12.50.) 


In the words of its author, “the study seeks 
to evaluate the impact of government policy on 
the capacity for communication. .. .” Our ex- 
pectations then are, first, of an exposition of In- 
dia’s problems of national communication, sec- 
ond, an account of national governmental ef- 
forts to ameliorate these problems, and, finally, 
an evaluation of these efforts. Our first two ex- 
pectations are amply fulfilled. Our third, how- 
ever, is not. 

Second only to the fecundity of its popula- 
tion, India’s linguistic diversity has been per- 
haps the major cause of despairing prognoses 
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of the nation’s future. Computations vary, but 
more than a dozen “major” languages are spo- 
ken by about ninety per cent of the Indian pop- 
ulation. Within these languages there are any 
number of mutually unintelligible dialects, and 
outside them, somewhere between more than a 
hundred to more than a thousand “minor” lan- 
guages. 

Beginning in 1953, the Government of India 
was compclled by popular agitation to honor the 
Congress party’s pre-independence promise to 
reorganize the states of the Indian Union so 
that their borders would be coterminous with 
the borders of the “major” languages. In 1966, 
the process, having been attended by no small 
measure of civil disruption, was completed. 
However, paralleling these developments, the 
Government of India has been relatively unsuc- 
cessful in fulfilling its constitutional obligation 
to establish Hindi, the largest of the regional 
languages, as the “official” language of the 
Union, the “link” language for its “politically 
relevant strata.” Under the Indian constitution, 
education (and therefore, language policy) is 
primarily a state responsibility. The Union gov- 
ernment has been unable to overcome and un- 
willing to override the objections of some states 
to the teaching of Hindi and its use in govern- 
ment affairs. 

‘To many students of development who are 
less familiar with India than Beldev Raj Nayar 
this outline of the problem looks like the blue- 
print of the Tower of Babel. Political scientists 
are in Professor Nayar’s debt for making clear 
that the actual and potential capacities of Indi- 
ans for inter-regional communications are con- 
siderably greater than they would appear on 
the surface. 

Nayar tells us that Hindi, at least in its pid- 
gin varieties, is widely understood in urban ba- 
zaars outside the Hindi-speaking area, and that 
among concentrations of Indians from different 
regions—as among the workers at the Rourkela 
steel plant in Orissa or on the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands—Hindi has emerged as the lin- 
gua franca. Some states outside the Hindi-speak- 
ing area, notably Gujarat and Maharashtra and 
to a lesser extent Kerala, have established the 
serious study of Hindi as an important part of 
their school curricula. Voluntary agencies, 
Hindi-language films, and the seemingly inces- 
sant broadcasting of their songs over the radio 
have also increased the exposure of non-Hindi 
speakers to Hindi. 

Within the Hindi-speaking area, the rapidly 
increasing use of Hindi as the language of both 
governmental and nongovernmental commu- 
nications and the fast growing number of stu- 
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dents at all levels who use Hindi as a medium 
of learning and expression have aided consider- 
ably in developing and standardizing the lan- 
guage. The expansion of a pan-Indian economy 
enhances the economic importance of the huge 
Hindi-speaking market for goods and services 
—approximately two out of every five Indians 
live in it—and thus increases the attractiveness 
of knowing its language. 

Given the will, Nayar assures use, the way 
toward learning Hindi is not difficult for speak- 
ers of other Indian languages, He subscribes to 
the view of the linguist Murray Emeneau that 
within and between the languages of the two 
major linguistic families, Indo-Aryan and Dra- 
vidian, such affinities have developed over the 
centuries as to make India a “single linguistic 
area.” Indian children, we are told, “learn Hind: 
almost twice as fast as they do English.” 

The hard core of opposition to Hindi is only 
in Tamilnadu and West Bengal, and only in the 
former is there a major political movement that 
has organized anti-Hindi sentiments. These sen- 
timents are perhaps on the rise in other parts of 
the South, largely in response to the zeal of 
Hindi enthusiasts in the North. But as long as 
Kerala, for example, keeps exporting its “white 
collar” proletariat, the study of Hindi in its 
schools can hardly be ignored. 

Finally, Hindi is not the only “link” lan- 
guage. The social and scientific prestige of En- 
glish, its apparently unshakable position in haut 
bourgeois circles and rapidly expanding oppor- 
tunities for higher education and embourgeoise- 
ment have given some credence to Ram Mano- 
har Lohia’s prediction of some years ago that 
“ ‘Incorrect English’ can certainly become the 
official language of the country.” 

How much has governmental effort had tc 
do with the forging of these language links? Na- 
yar tells us in considerable detail of the na- 
tional Congress party’s and government’s 
largely unsuccessful efforts to establish politi- 
cally acceptable formulae for the introduction 
of Hindi into education and government ser- 
vice. But he draws short of evaluating the im- 
pact of these efforts on the communications sit- 
uation. Having presented his evidence, Nayar 
leaves most of the task of evaluation to his read- 
ers. 

To this reader, the inescapable conclusion is 
not only that government efforts have failed to 
create a substantial “updraft” in favor of Hindi, 
but that the “updraft” that does exist has either 
not been created by government or been created 
by governmental efforts in areas other than lan- 
guage policy, e.g. in economic development. It 
seems fairly certain that Indians who have in- 
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terregional business to transact will be able to 
continue in some fashion, albeit an abhorrent 
one to the ideologues and the purists, to speak 
each other’s language. On the other hand, gov- 
ernmental efforts to establish official language 
formulae have served largely to indicate rally- 
ing points for opposition from both Hindi zeal- 
ots and their enemies: and because of its lim- 
ited capabilities, the government has not been 
able to move beyond these points to a more de- 
cisive confrontation of the issue. 
ROBERT W. STERN 

Wells College 


Eastern Europe. By Norman J. G. Pounds. 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1969. Pp. xx, 912. $12.75.) 

Any American student who plans to visit the 
Communist countries of Europe but knows 
very little or nothing about the people, geogra- 
phy and history of those countries is well 
advised to read this extensive book illustrated 
with 60 photographs and 130 maps and dia- 
grams written by Norman J. G. Pounds, Uni- 
versity Professor of Geography and History at 
Indiana University. This book will equip the 
reader with intelligent conversation material 
about the resources and development, popula- 
tion and settlement of eight Eastern European 
countries. However, it will tell him practically 
nothing about the politics, culture and social 
life in Eastern Europe. It is basically a refer- 
ence book which in parts reads like a travel- 
ogue and is saturated with geographic, eco- 
nomic and demographic data extracted from 
statistical yearbooks before 1966. There is no 
perceptible thesis or theme uniting all the mate- 
rial except perhaps for the definition of Eastern 
Europe (the sphere of Soviet domination—only 
temporary in the case of Yugoslavia—with a 
state-controlled economic system). 

In this bulky volume of 15 chapters, Pounds’ 
primary concern is Eastern Europe from the 
end of the war to 1967, however, he has also 
four chapters devoted to the history of this area 
from Palaeozoic to Modern times. Briefly, but 
informatively, Pounds covers the history of the 
Slavs as well as the non-Slav peoples from the 
time of the Principate of Augustus (27 B.C.) 


to the present. The geographic part of this: 


study is excellent; the historical section is good, 
however, the economic and political analyses 
are deficient. For example, there is twice as 
much space devoted to “drainage” than the 
government of an Eastern European country. 
There are aggregate data dealing with agricul- 
tural and industrial output, but there is no anal- 
ysis which would explain economic efficiency; 
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problems of modernization; reform move- 
ments; labor policies and so on. Although the 
author makes it clear (see p. 1) that the scope 
of this book is the European territory under So- 
viet domination, there is no special treatment 
of this subject anywhere in the book. Whether 
Soviet domination is strong, weak or mild is not 
explained in this book. Furthermore, the ab- 
sence of footnotes makes it difficult for anyone 
not willing to accept on faith the author’s per- 
sonal judgments. For example, on p. 148, 
Pound writes: “In Poland and Yugoslavia col- 
lectivisation is declared to be the ultimate goal 
of the governments, but fear of alienating the 
peasantry has caused them to postpone-——appar- 
ently indefinitely—its attainment.” It is not 
clear at all whether “them” means the different 
members of the Polish and Yugoslav party or 
government elite, whether the peasantry in Po- 
land has the same influence on policy making 
as it does in Yugoslavia, or whether there were 
other reasons for abandoning collectivization of 
apriculture in these two countries. 

As it is, Norman J. G. Pounds has written a 
valuable geographic study about Eastern Eu- 
rope but he failed to explain how different is 
this geographic area in Europe under the 
sphere of Soviet domination. 

PETER A. TOMA 
The National War College (Visiting) 


The USSR Arms the Third World: Case Stud- 
ies in Soviet Foreign Policy. By Uri Ra’anan. 
(Cambridge: The M.LT. Press, 1969. Pp. 
256.) 


When Soviet arms have flooded a host of 
Near Eastern countries and many thousands of 
Soviet personnel stand in Egypt and other Arab 
lands, it is salutary to think back to the day, a 
mere sixteen years ago, when Western influence 
was practically unchallenged in the region and 
the youthful military leader in Cairo felt that 
he had to scheme craftily to obtain Soviet mili- 
tary aid without provoking active intervention 
by the United States. Uri Ra’anan, Professor of 
International Politics at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, has analyzed the pro- 
cess by which the Soviet Union in 1955 under- 
took to supply Egypt with large quantities of 
arms and so gained the entree which has led to 
the present predominant Soviet influence in 
much of the Arab world. 

It is Prof, Ra’anan’s stated intention to show 
the implausibility of accepted versions, to the 
effect that Nasser turned to the Soviet Union 
only as a last resort when the United States re- 
fused his pleas. He sees American shortsighted- 
ness as much less determinant than the ambi- 
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tions of Soviet and Arab leaders and their 
goals, which were opposite to the stability de- 
sired by the West. The arms deal which 
shocked the world when announced in Septem- 
ber, 1955, was being incubated from the last 
days of 1954 by the clandestine agencies, the 
author shows; in February, 1955, a credit was 
agreed, with details to be filled in. The matter 
was caught up in Kremlin infighting; Molotov 
wanted a Europe-centered, stand-pat policy to 
permit digestion of postwar gains and was fear- 
ful of complications in the Near East, while 
Khrushchev was eager to press forward. Molo- 
tov, our author believes, was slated to succeed 
Malenkov as chairman of the council of minis- 
ters and was replaced at the last moment by 
Bulganin because of his foreign policy views. 
Both Egypt and the Soviet Union were at once 
suspicious of each other and apprehensive of a 
possible American reaction, partly because of 
action taken in 1954 to prevent Guatemala 
from receiving communist arms. They did not 
finally decide to go ahead until the Geneva 
summit conference in July and the euphoria 
emanating from it convinced them that there 
was no danger. Nasser’s negotiations for Amer- 
ican arms were thus only a ploy, partly to im- 
prove his bargaining position with the Russians 
but mostly to cover the deal being prepared, re- 
duce the likelihood of counteraction, and give 
appearances of acting from injured innocence. 
Although Prof. Ra’anan hardly considers 
that the United States may have been some- 
what imperious even while lacking the will to 
act effectively, his analysis raises serious ques- 
tions about policy toward both the Soviet 
Union and ambitious states of the Third World. 
If the Soviet Union, at a time as promising for 
detente as any in the past generation, regarded 
a pacific American mood as a license for fishing 
in waters which they helped trouble, if devious- 
ness and falsification are as much the rule in 
Soviet foreign policy as appears in this book, 
and if the Soviet Union is impelled forward by 
a dialectical feeling that to stand still is to fall 
behind (as Ra’anan states), one must have 
some sympathy for the knights of the cold war. 
It is likewise difficult to see how the United 
States could have satisfied the wishes of Third 
World leaders who could not undertake to use 
arms only for defensive purposes and who 
would not pay cash for weapons which the So- 
viet Union was prepared to deliver in huge 
quantities on easiest terms. The West clearly 
has no adequate policy for handling the ten- 
sions and ambitions of the emerging nations. 
Prof. Ra’anan offers as consolation the thesis 
that the Russians gained very little return for 
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their substantial expenditure. He points out that 
givers of foreign aid can expect little gratitude 
and obtain little leverage. Results in fact re- 
mained far below Khrushchev’s optimistic ex- 
pectations for many years. But by now the So- 
viet Union can congratulate itself on having 
largely expunged Western influence in an ex- 
tremely strategic corner of the world; this may 
be of no great benefit to the Soviet people, but 
it must be a satisfaction to the Politburo. 

Somewhat regrettably, the author drops his 
study of the Soviet arming of Egypt rather 
abruptly in the summer of 1955 before deliver- 
ies actually began and turns to the furnishing 
of weaponry to Indonesia, 1956-1960. This 
account, encumbered by many trivia although 
less than half as long as the preceding one, 
sheds more light on Indonesian than Soviet pol- 
itics. The story is similar: an expansionist- 
minded charismatic leader carried on under- 
cover negotiations for Soviet arms while re- 
questing, more or less pro forma, arms from 
the United States. In contrast to the Egyptian 
case, however, American munitions were actu- 
ally procured for the ground forces, while the 
airforce was provided by the Soviet bloc. Much 
more clearly than in the case of Egypt, the 
large Soviet expenditure was wasted, as Indone- 
sia turned first pro-Chinese and then pro-West- 
ern, But Prof. Ra’anan fails to note that it was 
the American-supplied army which turned 
against Sukarno and the communists; the air- 
force was more leftist. The Russians might also 
have taken the lesson, as they seem to have 
done, that aid is more usefully dispensed in 
nearby lands. 

It is easy to find fault. It would be more sat- 
isfying if the book developed further and lim- 
ited itself to the study of Soviet policy in the 
Near East. It sheds little light upon Soviet pur- 
poses and interests in the Third World, beyond 
obvious strategic considerations. There is little 
general discussion even of Soviet military aid 
policy. The material being limited, the writing 
is prolix and repetitive; points are even re- 
peated more or less verbatim (as on pp. 68 and 
77); all the essentials might well have been 
condensed into an excellent article. Much is 
speculative or guesswork: “Nasser may have 
said. ..,” “He presumably wanted... ,” etc. A 
good deal is made of Chinese influence, but it is 
nowhere demonstrated that Russian leaders 
greatly valued Chinese support or were much 
moved to oblige their Asian comrades; more 
convincing is the point made by Ra’anan that 
China and the Soviet Union were already rivals 
in Asia in 1957. It is odd to state that an agree- 
ment facilitating Czech use of the port of Ri- 
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jeka gave the Yugoslavs a “stranglehold” on 
Czech shipments to the Near East (p. 89), and 
it is unlikely that Khrushchev had by February, 
1955, three months before the pilgrimage to 
Belgrade, converted Tito into a reliable friend. 
The enmity for Israel which Egypt and the So- 
viet Union shared is strangely neglected as a 
factor in their relations. 

Nonetheless, this is a book which has much 
more to say than most essays in political sci- 
ence, By a careful and thorough case study, it 
tells much about the conduct of Soviet foreign 
policy, This is depicted as cunning, secretive, 
and unscrupulous, verbally coated with ideol- 
ogy. Bluster and bravado were checked by re- 
spect for danger and readiness to pull back if 
risks grew, but Soviet purposes appear basically 
contrary to those of the Western world. Stu- 
dents of Soviet foreign policy, even though they 
may not care for Ra’anan’s analysis, should 
take it into account. 

ROBERT G. WESSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Antologia di Scienza Politica. Ed. by Giovanni 
Sartori. (Bologna: Società Editrice Il Mulino, 
1970. Pp. 492. L. 5,000.) 


Giovanni Sartori has mustered the coopera- 
tion of six young Italian scholars to assemble a 
reader on American political science. I say 
“American” political science because almost all 
thirty-six contributions reproduced in the 
reader are either by American scholars teach- 
ing in American universities or by European 
émigrés. The contributions are all well known 
and accurately represent the diversity of ap- 
proaches and concerns with which American 
political scientists operate. Similarly, the selec- 
tion of the topics covered by the reader—the- 
ory and methodology, power and elites, politi- 
cal culture and behavior, parties and pressure 
groups, public administration, political devel- 
opment—tis characteristic of readers published 
in the United States. What recommends the 
book to the attention of the American scholar 
is Sartori’s general introduction, as well as his 
associates’ lengthy introductions to the single 
topics. Sartori’s introduction is a lucid and re- 
lentless analysis of the underdevelopment of 
Italian political science, the cultural and intel- 
lectual reasons behind it, and its negative 
effects on the operation of political elites and 
institutions, 

Sartori includes, for example, a persuasive 
analysis of the illiteracy of Italian opinion lead- 
ers on matters of scientific political analysis, 
and their provincial belief that politics is 
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merely art or ideology; he shows how these 
weaknesses contribute to the incompetence of 
Italian political elites. Of particular interest to 
the foreign reader is Sartori’s discussion of the 
predominance of neo-Hegelianism in Italian 
scholarship and of the reasons that philosoph- 
ical theories of Hegelian derivation—which are 
not empirical theories—are not designed for 
political and social engineering. 

But—no surprise to anyone who knows Sar- 
tori or his writings—the prime, if indirect, tar- 
get of his critique is not Italian political 
scholarship but American political science, or 
at least much of what American political sci- 
entists have done on the frontiers of the disci- 
pline. And the critique is explicitly and success- 
fully developed in the introductory essays by 
Sartori’s associates, especially those by Fisich- 
ella and Pasquino. 

They maintain that the main affliction visited 
upon contemporary political science is “panso- 
ciologism,” or the hegemony of sociology in the 
scientific study of human and political behav- 


jor. Its effects are particularly deleterious for 


Italian political science, a late-born whose 
growth it severely retards. But, if I read cor- 
rectly the minds of the authors, the damage can 
still be remedied. For one thing, as a late 
comer, Italian political science can start fresh 
and learn from the mistakes others have made. 
While its growth may be slow, it may be steady 
and appropriate. For another thing, the faddish 
mindlessness that characterized Italy’s sudden 
discovery of sociology in the 50’s and 60’s may 
have limited the damage. The rapid growth of 
the discipline, the chaotic and acritical way in 
which ideas and approaches were received and 
disseminated by scholars and by publishers, and 
the dubious uses to which those were put by 
opinion leaders longing for packaged diagnoses 
of the ills of Italian society—all of this may 
have made the damage extensive but by the 
same token superficial. The tool was not sharp 
enough to hit vital parts. 

By comparison, it seems to me, the situation 
in the United States is in some respects more 
serious. The difference between the two coun- 
tries is that in the United States “pansociolo- 
gism,” instead of stunting the growth of political 
science, has undermined the discipline from 
within and pervasively affected its orientations, 
to the point that a reputable sociologist like 
Neil Smelser can claim that there is no differ- 
ence today between political science and politi- 
cal sociology. Moreover, disciplinary bounda- 
ries have been blurred in the search for a mas- 
ter social science that has a long history, intel- 
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lectual credibility, and scientific appeal in its fa- 
vor. No matter how removed its achievement 
and how wavering its pursuit, the claim that 
such master science is to be found in sociology 
and that political science is only a field for its 
application remains understandably attractive 
to many political scientists. The negative effects 
of such an attitude on contemporary political 
science are double. 

First of all, while operational knowledge of 
politics has been sacrificed, the search for 
“higher-level” interdisciplinary concepts has so 
far yielded only an ordering language concep- 
tually dubious and therefore empirically inap- 
plicable. When, in turn, sociological concepts 
of a middle-range have been used in empirical 
political research, the reductionist fashion in 
which they have been employed has considera- 
bly hampered their utility. The study of politi- 
cal development, for which sociological con- 
cepts seemed most appropriate, has suffered as 
a consequence. But equal damage has been 
done to the study of industrial societies. In both 
cases we have often been overtaken by political 
events. Change has not been predicted or has 
taken directions that only few anticipated. Ex- 
planations are now lagging and, most serious, 
we are incapable of the political engineering 
that should distinguish us from other social sci- 
entists, 

Second, many political scientists, frustrated 
by our failures and concerned if not obsessed 
by the need for relevance, have decided to 
forego the pursuit of operational knowledge. 
Instead they have opted entirely for what Sar- 
tori calls “sociologizing philosophies’—~a blend 
of sweeping analyses of the ills of society and 
of ultimate-end prescriptions, often of Hegelian 
or young-Marx derivation. 

It is not without significance that both ex- 
tremes should find room in the discipline. For 
if we have failed to develop our discipline ade- 
quately, it may be psychologically more re- 
warding and intellectually easier to balance the 
sterile neo-scholasticism of one extreme and the 
synthetic analysis of the other, rather than to 
undertake serious reassessment. Which is an- 
other way of saying that, for all their apparent 
conflict, the two approaches to politics are in- 
tellectually cognate in deriving from the same 
culture of political illiteracy and scientific pov- 
erty. In particular, the scientific emptiness of 
“sociologizing philosophies” is made percep- 
tively clear by Sartori, who suggests that, at 
least in the case of many Italian scholars, the 
discovery of such philosophies is a return to 
their youthful sins, when neo-Hegelianism 
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dominated Italian scholarship and “social sci- 
ence” was a contradiction in terms. That is, for 
all their veneer of relevance and social analysis, 
such philosophies share with philosophical the- 
ories a substantial unconcern for systematic ob- 
servation and operational prescriptions. 

The plea by Sartori and his associates, of 
course, is a restatement of the proper concerns 
of the science of politics and of the operational 
knowledge of which it is capable. For the chief 
mistake many of us have made, especially on 
the frontiers of the discipline, is not so much 
that we have adopted wrong sociological mod- 
els, as that we have chosen sociological models 
at all. More precisely, the mistake is a reduc- 
tionist use of such models. Hence, the remedy 
is not a better set of sociological models; it is a 
more attentive and purposeful search for poli- 
tico-institutional models capable of greater ex- 
planatory power. Indeed, with all due respect 
for some sociological models, it is politics that 
is the strategically located variable for process- 
ing conflict, directing change, and controlling 
development. And it is political analysis that 
can best provide us with operational prescrip- 
tions. Good citizen of Florence that he is, Sar- 
tori is reminding us that politics is how to make 
virtue out of necessity. 

GIUSEPPE Di PALMA 
University of California, Berkeley 


Georges Mandel and The Third Republic. By 
John M. Sherwood. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 393. $12.95.) 


He was an extraordinary man: Jewish, but a 
conservative nationalist; a politician, but impe- 
rious and supercilious toward his fellow legis- 
lators; thoroughly ambitious, but often isolated 
in the Chamber of Deputies defending his prin- 
ciples. This was Georges Mandel whose biog- 
raphy by Professor John M. Sherwood of 
Queen’s University, Ontario is a meticulous 
and fascinating work of scholarship. Although 
Mandel’s personal papers were stolen by the 
Germans during the Occupation and then ap- 
parently lost, Professor Sherwood has tirelessly 
combed local and national newspapers, inter- 
viewed Mandel’s friends and associates and an- 
alyzed his speeches and public writings in order 
to draw this excellent portrait of one of the 
consummate political actors in, although not 
necessarily of, the Third Republic. 

In the Third Republic because from his very 
entry onto the political stage as a personal as- 
sistant to Georges Clemenceau, Mandel soon 
became one of the most feared, hated, yet re- 
spected men in French politics. Albert Sarraut 
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said of him, “He has read everything, the philos- 
ophers, the moralists, the politicians and partic- 
ularly, the historians. He knew the history of 
France, especially that of the Third Republic 
better than anyone else.” And after he became 
a deputy a speech by Mandel was sufficient to 
undermine a Government or ruin a Prime Min- 
ister. Yet, he was never of the Third Republic 
because his views on politics, especially on 
party politics were quite at odds with the style 
of the time. Tirelessly but fruitlessly Mandel 
spent his career trying to move France toward 
a stable two party system. He argued that a 
strong Prime Minister should take clear-cut po- 
sitions on issues, forcing the parties to align ei- 
ther for or against the leader. And Mandel oc- 
casionally caught glimpses of such a system 
amid the fogs and vapours of French politics. 
“If we look at our political history since 1870, 
we will see that people voted for or against 
Thiers, for or against Gambetta, or Marshal 
MacMahon, for or against the policy symbol- 
ized by Jules Ferry, for or against General Bou- 
langer, for or against Waldeck Rousseau. . . I 
want to see conflicts of idea, but they cannot take 
place without men; an idea not represented by a 
person is a myth.” As well, Mandel was an early 
advocate of a form of regionalism and a propo- 
nent of the one ballot, single-member plurality 
election system. (Professor Sherwood is quite 
correct in calling attention to the similarity in 
Mandel’s ideas and those of General De Gaulle 
and the Fifth Republic. But it would have been 
interesting to know if Mandel had been influ- 
enced by reading English and North American 
critics who also thought a two party system 
would be to France what Lourdes was to the 
sick). Early in his career Mandel hoped that 
Clemenceau’s dominating personality would 
force a clarification of party lines. But when 
Clemenceau refused to battle for the Presi- 
dency at the end of his career, Mandel’s ‘last 
hope vanished. 

Indifferent to and generally conservative in 
domestic affairs Mandel was an intransigent na- 
tionalist in foreign affairs. Never deviating 
from his faith in the Republic and his belief in 
an active foreign policy, Mandel was frequently 
allied with some of the most notorious nation- 
alist anti-Semites in France. But when defeat- 
ism and anti-Semitism joined an unholy alli- 
ance after the Popular Front era, Mandel was 
forsaken by many of his friends on the Right. 

First as Minister of Posts, Telephone and 
Telegraph, and then Jater as Minister of the In- 
terior during the waning days of the Third Re- 
public, Mandel impressed everyone with his un- 
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canny self-control, administrative ability and 
political acumen. When the budget for 
Mandel’s Ministry of the PTT came before the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1934, it was passed 
with almost no debate, according to Sherwood 
an almost “unprecedented event” (p. 152). As 
Minister of the Interior in 1940 “journalists, 
statesmen, diplomats and scholars” all shared 
the opinions of the former foreign minister, 
and the Ambassador of the Spanish Republic 
both of whom agreed that if Mandel instead of 
Reynaud had been Prime Minister the destiny 
of France would have changed (Sherwood, p. 
243). A staunch opponent of Germany from 
the very beginning, Mandel fought to have the 
French resist the Germans and when France 
was invaded he advocated carrying on the war 
from North Africa. After Pétain came to 
power, however, Mandel went to North Africa, 
hoping to organize a resistance government. 
Imprisoned there under the orders of the Vichy 
government his fate was sealed. Churchill 
wrote “Thus perished the hope of setting up a 
strong representative French Government ei- 
ther in Africa or in London.” After years of 
imprisonment in North Africa, France and 
Germany, Mandel was finally murdered in July 
7, 1944 by a member of the French fascist Mil- 
ice, 

Professor Sherwood’s biography dispels once 
and for all the mystery and confusion that has 
surrounded the political career of this unique 
French politician, and his book is a valuable 
addition to the literature on the politics of the 
Third Republic. 

HARVEY G. SIMMONS 
York University 


Man’s Power: A Biased Guide to Political 
Thought and Action. Kalman H. Silvert. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1970. Pp. 
163. $4.95.) 


Colleagues who have followed Kalman Sil- 
verts work in development theory and Latin 
American politics have long appreciated that he 
is a very rare and very special kind of academic 
author. This view is amply supported by this 
new essay presenting a theoretical frame for 
the analysis of social change. The importance 
of the theme, the tightness of the argument, 
and the easy elegance of the presentation make 
this a remarkable work. The reader will find in 
it a most serious concern for relevance and an 
attempt to confront directly the problems of 
how political behavior should be studied and 
what criteria make sense in the judgment of po- 
litical action. 
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This volume defies easy summary, but if a 
sketch of the main points is to be presented— 
and the reader is always entitled to one in a re- 
view—it seems accurate to suggest that the core 
of this work is an attempt to develop an analyt- 
ical model that will permit examination of the 
process of political change. The book begins 
with a discussion of the kinds of questions to be 
posed and the kind of data to be collected if we 
are to improve our diagnostic and predictive 
posture as far as political behavior is con- 
cerned. Mr. Silvert gives some interesting views 
of what it is that we should look for, and also 
suggests why he finds other approaches less 
useful. 

The discussion then turns, and the building 
blocs of politics just examined are rexamined as 
a source of change. The author chooses to ap- 
proach the problem by an examination of how 
conflicts as well as attempts at synthesis gener- 
ate change and how in turn conflict and recon- 
ciliation are shaped by the differences and 
cleavages in institutions, ideologies, class struc- 
ture, power, personalities, values, that consti- 
tute the form and substance of political behav- 
ior. 

The essay then focuses on the pattern of 
change we call modernization and develop- 
ment. Silvert weaves a tight connection between 
freedom and modernity. “. . . modernizing so- 
cial change [he writes at one point] occurs 
when the area of effective and rational choice is 
widened at the same time that the number and 
types of persons and groups who can partici- 
pate in making significant decisions increase. 
... (110) Developmental change increases the 
level of specialization and institutional differen- 
tiation. . . (110) Developed societies need not 
be modern ones. Modern ones must be devel- 
oped” (111). 

The final portion of Man’s Power builds on 
what has been developed earlier and elaborates 
the view that—‘‘ ‘Good politics,’ a politics that 
widens the area of effective choice is desirable 
in itself... .” (xxiv) It is in this last portion 
that the author seeks to make clear the linkages 
that can be established between theory and ac- 
tion, and discusses with some fervor what he 
considers to be the major pollutants damaging 
the health of a political system: (a) mendac- 
ity, (b) denial of participation, (c) corruption 
and (c) incompetence. 

We can explore here only one or two of a 
large number of possible questions raised in 
this book and deserving comment. Let us begin 
with one from the set of ideas that deal with 
modernization. In over two decades of research 
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Silvert has been concerned with what he per- 
ceives as two fundamentally different response : 
to development: a developmental pattern whic!. 
seeks to further development and minimize 
modernization which he perceives as very fre- 
quent in the Mediterranean basin, and th: 
Northwestern European pattern of develop- 
ment permitting a good deal more modernize- 
tion. Silvert’s own empirical research in Lati: 
America has been largely concerned with thi: 
Mediterranean type and so have his theoretice : 
preoccupations. In Silvert’s view an extrem: 
case of development combined with minimize - 
tion of modernization is the Falangist and fac- 
cist state (135 ff). 

A word of explanation is in order. To Ka:- 
man Silvert a crucial feature of the fascist sys- 
tem is the compartmentalization of the whol: 
society into a number of self-contained sub sys- 
tems or pillars—the bureaucracy, the churcf, 
industry, agriculture, the army, etc.—with bot 
the masses and most elite members in each sub - 
system fairly isolated from most others. In suci: 
a society masses and elites are connected by 
vertical communication networks almost en- 
tirely contained within each sub-system. Latere: 
communications and the whole process of ac- 
justment among sub-systems essential for th: 
functioning of national life is essentially reserve’: 
to the highest stratum of elites. To Silvert such : 
system provides no real unity; the interactio:: 
which would permit the creation of consensua. 
perceptions essential for the development an: 
maintenance of community is largely absent a` 
most levels. In such a system the political sut- 
system is only primus inter pares, and its pri- 
macy claim is largely symbolic. 

It should become understandable why Silver. 
defined nationalism “as the acceptance of thc: 
state as the impersonal and ultimate arbiter o 
human affairs,” for real integration does not be: 
gin until the control of primary loyalties is bro 
ken. Second, it should be noted that Silvert’: 
conception of fascism would be applicable— 
even though differing in important respects——tc 
some of the empirical descriptions of present- 
day political structure and process in some oi 
the developed political systems of Western Eu- 
rope, systems that have been defended by = 
number of distinguished researchers as demo- 
cratic. Clearly such different evaluations o1 
very similar empirical patterns are somewha‘ 
startling and provide food for thought. 

Noteworthy in the discussion of developmen‘ 
is the clear preoccupation of this author witk: 
man’s choice and the manner and the reasons 
for his decisions. This orientation obviously ex- 
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cludes approaches where individuals are held 
entirely as the dependent variable in the human 
story. Silvert’s own explanation why he feels his 
to be a preferable approach to the study of 
change is worth quoting in full: 


It is true that our minds have been poisoned by 
determinisms that make man the dependent variable 
in society. We think that technological innovation 
will not be denied, that urbanization produces ur- 
banity, that science is a deux ex machina, that eco- 
nomic organization determines all other social rela- 
tions, that factories manufacture industrial man. 
Still, some social thinkers know that human beings 
are in truth the independent variable, and that it is 
precisely the degree to which their independence 
can be expressed that is the only solid measure of 
social and personal growth. They know that, em- 
pirically, technological innovation is constantly 
denied its full application, that villagers often live 
in cities, that science is canalized by politics, that 
marketplaces are the site of genuine power strug- 
gles, and that bricklayers, masons, engineers, and 
bankers build factories that in turn can be run by 
slave labor, unionized workers, or white-collar em- 
ployees obeying magnetic tapes (148-149). 


One final point. Precisely because the author 
is concerned with relevance and with closing 
the gap between theory and action, his judg- 
ment as to the proper role of political science 
and the political scientist should be of interest. 
Silvert’s strong convictions are implicit in the 
writing of his volume, but one or two state- 
ments in his introduction are quite explicit: 
“The time has passed, in which moral pleading 
could pass for political theory. ... (xxiii) The 
first condition of a useful political science is 
that it permit significant diagnosis and verifi- 
able prediction, both based on procedures 
based on replication. A dangerous political sci- 
ence, by my criteria, is one whose formulators 
try to apply their learning to the making of pol- 
icy in the government—as distinct from per- 
sons who make professional and technical ad- 
vice available without themselves attempting to 
suggest or set policy. In short, I automatically 
trust the political instincts of my colleagues no 
more than anybody else’s.” (xvii) In the light 
of recent turmoil and debate here and abroad 
among those who study politics as to its proper 
direction, these statements should be carefully 
considered. 

Works showing their authors engagé are not 
as rare as they used to be,—yet treatises com- 
bining explicit preoccupation with values and 
an equally serious and well-defined concern for 
theory and data and rigor are quite rare. It is 
this combination that makes the book exciting 
reading. This reviewer will not advance an 
opinion whether he considers this book with its 
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concerns a book for all seasons, but there can 
be no doubt that it is a book for this season and 
it should be read. 

A. F. K. ORGANSKI 
The University of Michigan 


Inside the Third Reich. Memoirs by Albert 
Speer. Translated from the German by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Introduction by Eu- 
gene Davidson. (New York: Macmillan. 
1970. Pp. xviii, 596. Illustr. $12.50.) 


Albert Speer was Hitler’s “only friend.” He 
might, he now writes, “in view of his kindred 
feelings” have become Hitler’s successor. He 
helped to prolong the war, although he consid- 
ered it lost, for perhaps two years, through uti- 
lization of millions of foreign slave laborers. At 
Nurnberg he received only a 20-year prison 
sentence, mainly for two technical legal rea- 
sons: the Tribunal found that Sauckel—who on 
Speer’s behalf organized the deportations and 
was hanged—was not under Speer’s formal ju- 
risdiction; and it rejected the conspiracy doc- 
trine urged by the U.S. prosecution which 
would have held the accused leaders jointly re- 
sponsible. These memoirs give many glimpses 
by a top insider of Hitler and Hitler’s intimates, 
of Germany’s war economy, military and weap- 
ons strategy and, above all, personal intrigues 
that accompanied basic decisions. The praise 
bestowed on the work, not only in Mr. David- 
son’s almost lyrical introduction but by many 
reviewers, has gradually given over to more so- 
ber evaluations. * 

The book claims to be a personal confession. 
Yet, the author’s genuine philosophical accep- 
tance of “responsibility for the entire regime” is 
so loaded with distortions, evasions and omis- 
sions as to become an apologia; so spiced with 
anecdotes (including extramarital complica- 
tions) and trivia (“servants in livery served 
French cognac”) as to be more True Confes- 
sions than true confession; and so drenched 
with the hauteur of the well-bred onlooker 
about the vulgarity of others that Speer always 
comes out on top. Speer seduces the reader by 
presenting himself simultaneously as repentant 
sinner and, despite all, lovable rascal. Thus, he 
reveals, his famous searchlight effects for Hit- 
ler’s pre-war rallies at the gigantic Speer-built 
Nurnberg stadium were to obscure the “sizable 


* See, esp. Geoffrey Barraclough’s dissection in The 
New York Review, Jan. 9, 1971, pp. 6-14; John K. 
Galbraith, in N. Y. Times Book Review, Jan. 10, 1971, 
pp. 2 ff; Adrian Fisher and James Rowe, “Was Speer a 
Humanitarian?” in N.Y. Times, Jan. 25, 1971, p. 43; 
also previously, e.g, William H. Harlan, in Saturday 
Review, Aug. 29, 1970. pp. 19 ff. 
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paunches” the “small prebends” of the march- 
ing nazi officials had become (58). This levity 
obscures the ominous contents of those rallies 
(e.g., Hitler announced his first race laws there) 
and Speer’s essential co-responsibility for their 
fruition, Speer reduces to sarcasms even the 
horrors of the concentration camp stone quar- 
ries where prisoners were tortured to death 
hewing and transporting granite for his monu- 
mental buildings: That funny Himmler with his 
“futuristic ideas” (even more ironic in the 
original: “der unentwegt Zukunftsprojekten 
nachlaufende Himmler’) wanted to help out 
but delivered blocks that cracked, which 
prompted Hitler’s joke that the SS better pro- 
duce felt slippers! (144). The implication that 
the “project” was of short duration is also un- 
true, and his own inspection of the notorious 
Mauthausen camp (16 IMT 444/5) is not men- 
tioned. 

Speer admits to the political significance of 
his aesthetics, but this granite story alone 
should destroy the Speer legend, to which the 
book devotes scores of pages, of the idealistic 
artist misguided by Hitler’s megalomania. Fur- 
thermore, during his years as Hitler’s architect, 
he also held numerous high party positions, 
such as leader of the Union of Nationalsocialist 
Technicians, senator of the Reich Chamber of 
Culture, member of the presidency of the 
Academy of Arts (16 IMT 564)—organiza- 
tions deeply involved in the elimination of 
Jews, leftists and “cultural Bolshevists.” We are 
only informed that in January 1941 he “re- 
signed all [his] party offices.” (177). 

Speer became Minister of armament and war 
production early in 1942 when the hopes for a 
fast victory had vanished. More and new weap- 
ons were urgently needed. He became the No. 
2 man during the period of the expansion of 
the concentration camp system and the inter- 
connected expansion of the slave labor system. 
In turn, policies such as the mass killing of So- 
viet prisoners of war had to be modified, and 
slave workers had to be somewhat better fed. 
Speer ruthlessly demanded performance ob- 
tained by whatever methods—which made him 
the opposite of a technocrat. He no longer ar- 
gues as his counsel did at Nurnberg that Ger- 
many’s “extreme emergency” justified the com- 
pulsion of foreigners just as of Germans (19, 
IMT, esp. 191). But neither does he really con- 
cede the legal and moral wrong of forcing en- 
emy civilians and prisoners of war, even if not 
mistreated, to make weapons for war against or 
subjugation of their own countries. He crypti- 
cally chides the Judgment for “purely numeri- 
cal” standards—perhaps an oblique hedge 
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against the Judgment’s illustrations of t+ 
enormity of his demands, such as, in Augu í 
1942, “a further million Russians” to be ro- 
cruited with J7 weeks, and in January 194 . 
“at least 4 million new workers from [variou.! 
occupied territories.” (J, IMT, 331/2). Suc- 
demands engendered ever vaster atrocitics, ¢ - 
pecially if they could not be fully met. He va: - 
not be blamed for avoiding gory aspects, But Ic 
fails to inform the reader that such aspects cot- 
stituted the essence of the regime. 

For this reason, his further silence abois 
the character of his fellow-protagonists amoun : 
to falsification. Thus, he reports in dete: 
his trips to Italy and Bayreuth with his clo:- 
friend, Hitler’s physician Karl Brandt. lc 
faintest hint that Brandt participated prom - 
nently in the monstrous medical experimen:s 
on concentration camp victims, and in the er- 
thanasia program that exterminated at lea:: 
275,000 “useless eaters” including an unasce:- 
tainable number of “foreign laborers no longc: 
able to work” (Judgment of Nurnberg 4-Powcr 
Tribunal, I IMT 247). Oswald Pohl, head ¢ 
all SS concentration camp “economic activ - 
ties,’ who like Brandt was hanged on sei- 
tence by a U.S. Nurnberg Tribunal, is parer- 
thetically mentioned as “moderately good-ni - 
tured.” Speer says nothing about the role ci 
German industry in labor and production ma - 
ters, although he is a top expert on tk: 
subject.* Eerily, but for reasons, he is cor- 
pletely silent about the “final solution of th: 
Jewish problem’— which, incidentally, di- 
stroyed millions of potential workers. There ar> 
horrible implications in his lapidary statemen , 
“Hitler’s hatred against the Jews seemed to m: 
so much a matter of course that I gave it n> 
serious thought.” (112) 

His reliance on the reader’s pullibility, t> 
which even Mr. Davidson succumbs (xvii) 
reaches bottom in his self-pitying story (375/6, 
about Auschwitz. In summer 1944(!) a frien í 
alluded to something unspeakable going or i: 
Silesia: it “must have been” Auschwitz; he sti : 
feels guilty for not having found out afte: - 
wards. Documentary evidence proves Speer 3 
and his Ministry’s involvement in Auschwit-. 
For example, on 9/15/42, Speer approve : 
building material worth 13.7 million RM 1> 
construct 300 barracks for 132,000 Auschwit< 
inmates (NI-15392); in November 1942, 


* See, e.g, his interrogation as defense witness, cot - 
ducted by this reviewer, in the U.S, Nurnberg, ‘Flic < 
concern” case (VI Trials of War Criminals before th: 
Nurnberg Military Tribunals, pp. 789 ff.), and the rec- 
ords of the U.S. Nurnberg “Krupp” and “I. G. Farben’ 
cases, 
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Speer’s Oberinspektor Koelpin inspected an I. 
G. Farben-Auschwitz construction site to de- 
cide whether they had received too many in- 
mates (NI-15256); on 7/27/43, Geheimrat 
Carl Krauch advised Himmler of having “also 
written to Minister Speer” about “expansion of 
another [I. G. Farben] synthetic factory ... as 
was done at Auschwitz by . . . inmates of your 
camps” (NJ-10040); in May 1944, upon his 
urging the 100,000 Hungarian Jews promised 
him by Hitler for the tenfold expansion of the 
notorious subterranean factories, he was rou- 
tinely advised that two trainloads of Hungarian 
Jews (which always included women and chil- 
dren) had arrived at Auschwitz. (NOK W-336; 
R-124, introduced by U. S. Trial Counsel 
Thomas J. Dodd, 3 IMT, 467). 

The most disturbing aspect of this result of 
20 years meditation by Nazism’s best mind is 
his ultimate warning and conclusion: The 
whole curse and madness resulted from hu- 
man depravity and modern technology. The 
message turns Nurnberg’s lesson—crucial in an 
era of nuclear Caesarism—into its opposite. 
The evil resulted not from metaphysically or- 
dained fatality but from specific abuse of power 
by specifically depraved individuals. 

The translation is on the whole skillful. Yet, 
some telling nuances are lost. Speer rebukes 
Hitler for contemplating the destruction of 
Paris and, what is worse, “without cause” 
(173). The translation omits to mention that 
Speer saw “eigentlich”——-“actually” or, as the 
French say, “au fond” no cause for the destruc- 
tion of Paris! This “au fond” is the man, and 
the book. 

JOHN H. E. FRIED 
Lehman College, City University of New York 


The Commander of the Faithful: The Moroc- 
can Political Elite—A Study of Segmented Pol- 
itics. By John Waterbury. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1970. pp. 368. $10.00.) 


Political culture defined in terms of empiri- 
cal beliefs, expressive symbols, and “values” 
and properly operationalized in elaborate ques- 
tionnaires may help in modest measure explain 
the workings of a given political system. Water- 
bury prefers a quicker and less expensive route. 
Drawing upon the work of anthropologists who 
have studied segmentary tribal societies, he has 
extracted from the culture a distinctive pattern 
of political behavior that persists, as a sort of 
“behavioral lag,” in contemporary Morocco, in 
the Europeanized cities and among the French- 
educated elites as well as among the decompos- 
ing tribes of the hinterlands. Thus defined, po- 
litical culture illuminates, even if it does not ex- 
plain, Moroccan political processes. Armed 
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with his working hypothesis of behavioral lag 
and a congruent sense of humor, Waterbury 
does a superb job of analyzing Moroccan poli- 
tics. Despite his disclamor that “it is more im- 
portant to understand what Moroccans really 
do and why they do it than to understand what 
they think they are doing” (p. 5) his book ex- 
presses a verstehen of Moroccan politics that 
has evaded less acculturated observers. 

The pattern in question is that of defensive 
political actors maximizing their possible alli- 
ances, avoiding choices between rival groups or 
factions wherever possible (“bet-hedging”), 
and constantly conspiring for marginal gains in 
a zero-sum power game from which no one 
(with the exception of an occasional Ben 
Barka) is permanently excluded. Groups and 
factions are held together by their mutual rival- 
ries, so that constant tension maintains the 
groups in a more or less stagnant equilibrium. 
In traditional Morocco the units were tribes or 
tribal segments, potential alliance systems that 
conflict could activate. Today the units range 
from primordial groups to “mixed” and “inter- 
est-oriented” factions like political parties and 
labor unions. Waterbury compares these seg- 
mental-factions to those of tribal society. Their 
mutual alliances and oppositions and internal 
schisms resemble those of traditional tribal seg- 
ments. The individual political actors display 
the political reflexes of their tribal (and urban) 
forefathers. 

But why the behavioral lag, despite the tre- 
mendous changes in Morocco’s political and so- 
cial structure since French established their 
protectorate in 1912? On one level of analysis, 
which may be too general to be useful, Water- 
bury suggests that the same factional tension 
and stalemate characterizes the politics of most, 
if not all, Arab Middle Eastern countries, and 
thus can hardly be surprising though it has not 
been studied sufficiently. But the behavioral 
lag of Morocco’s national political elite has a 
more specific and satisfactory explanation. 
Those who inherited the spoils of independence 
in 1956 came from essentially the same families, 
and in some cases were even the same indi- 
viduals, as Morocco’s leaders before 1912. The 
major (though not exclusive) key to elite status 
was French higher education, and the few who 
obtained it came mostly from traditional elite 
families. Thus French education did not signifi- 
cantly restratify Moroccan society during the 
colonial period. Perhaps behavioral lag in Mo- 
roccan national politics simply reflects a freez- 
ing of Moroccan social structure. But then po- 
litical stalemate and immobilism may be ex- 
plained not so much by behavioral lag as by 
dominant elite interests, 
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The behavioral lag hypothesis contains 
within it a certain ambiguity. If the “normal” 
state of political affairs is one of evanescent 
groups segmenting and realigning in quest of 
marginal spoils, the zaim (leader) who atom- 
izes all other solidarities in the name of Islam 
(or some more contemporary ideology) is an 
equally recurrent phenomenon in the Arabo-Is- 
lamic world. Waterbury admits this (pp. 88-90, 
155) but never really explains why King Has- 
san “has rejected the role of national leader 
and has never exploited the immense dema- 
gogic potential that he retains .. . (but rather) 
has been obliged to devote most of his energies 
and thought to the manipulation of elite units” 
in order to retain “the more familiar role” of 
arbiter. (p. 155) Perhaps, given the interests of 
the present political elite and attitudes of poten- 
tial counter-elites, he has no alternative. 

This study does not rigorously distinguish 
elite from non-elite members, much less ana- 
lyze the interests or strategies of its component 
parts. We are told that the political elite con- 
sists of the “strategic minorities’ who “have an 
actual or potential influence on decision-mak- 
ing and the distribution of spoils and patron- 
age, and who articulate, occassionally or persis- 
tently, their demands.” (p. 82) It is small (per- 
haps a thousand members in various top politi- 
cal, military, administrative, commercial, and 
religious positions) and introverted; access is 
by co-optation. Most members come from tra- 
ditionally prominent families; they inter-marry 
and have been busily acquiring or consolidating 
commercial privileges and former colonial es- 
tates since independence. Perhaps a modern 
bourgeoisie is in the making, but Waterbury 
leaves open the question as to whether class is 
superceding family, religious, and tribal ties. 
His focus upon patterns of behavior naturally 
limits his discussion to one of political tactics 
rather than class interests and strategies. 

Still, a rigorous analysis of the political elite 
and its economic interests would scarcely have 
furthered our understanding of Morocco’s im- 
provised, day-to-day political spectacle if, like a 
light show, it represents nothing but inchoate 
shapes in flashing display. The actors think tac- 
tically; they do not have long-term projects. As 
Waterbury concludes, “The monarchy is a mar- 
velous excuse for the Moroccan elite to benefit 
from a system that it refuses to espouse and for 
whose shortcomings it shirks all responsibility. 
The king realizes that the perfunctory grum- 
blings of his clientele will most probably never 
take the form of an overt challenge to his re- 
gime upon whose rewards the elite has come to 
depend. Inescapably, new elites, with little or 
no stake in the present but great hopes in the 
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future, will take up the responsibilities their el- 
ders have refused to assume.” (p. 315) Water 
bury’s negative conclusions about the absorp. 
tive capacities of the elite should stifle the char. 
acteristic Marxist criticism that analyses of po- 
litical culture mask a conservative bias. 
CLEMENT HENRY Moore 

American University in Cairo 


History of West Africa, By J. B. Webster anc. 
A. A. Boahen with H. O. Idowu (New York 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 333. $9.00.) 


This survey of the history of West Africa 
originally published by Longmans Green & 
Company Ltd. under the title The Revolution- 
ary Years: West Africa Since 1800 is one of tht 
volumns of the Praeger Library of African Af. 
fairs. The book is well written and organized ir 
a manner that makes for easy reading. The pre- 
vious connection of J. B. Webster with secon- 
dary education, the style of writing and thc 
complete lack of footnoting leads one to believc 
that his book was written for the secondary 
school student. However, for the college stu- 
dent taking a first course in African history or 
African political systems, the work provides ¢ 
very useful background from the period 1815 
to independence. Some knowledge of this pe- 
riod is 4 prerequisite for an understanding of 
both African history and African political sys- 
tems. 

The work is organized around the four major 
movements in West African history; 1) the in- 
troduction and spread of Islam; 2) the aboli- 
tion of slavery; 3) the partition of Africa by 
the European powers; 4) the rise of moderr 
nationalism. The book is divided into five parts. 
Part one deals with the rise and spread of Islam. 
and the Abolition of slavery. The jihads oi 
Uthman dan Fodio, Hamed Bari and al Haj; 
Umar together with the activities of the Islamic 
brotherhoods of the Sanusiyya and the Tija- 
niyya were the instumentalities of the Islamic 
movement of the nineteenth century in the 
Western Sudan. 

Part Two is devoted to a description of the 
Coastal Kingdoms of the Nineteenth Century. 
The rise and fall of the Oyo Empire is de- 
scribed in some detail as are the Dahomey and 
the Ashanti Empires. There is also a descrip- 
tion of the Ibo as a segmentary political system. 
The latter is of special interest to political scien- 
tists studying African political systems. There 
are also chapters on the settlement of Sierre 
Leone and Liberia by freeded slaves. 

Part Three describes the relationships be- 
tween West Africa and Europe in the period 
1800 to 1900. Part Three begins with the rise 
and fall of the city states of the Niger Delta 
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followed by a description of the fall of south- 
ern Ghana. The remaining two chapters de- 
scribe the partition of West Africa by the Euro- 
pean powers and the collapse of the African 
states in the face of the European military and 
economic power. 

The four chapters of Part Four are devoted 
to the response of the Africans to foreign rule. 
The first two chapters describe the colonial pol- 
icy of indirect rule, which dominated the Brit- 
ish colonial policy, and the French policy of as- 
similation. A chapter on colonial economy and 
the efforts of African to reform the colonial 
policies completes part four. The twenty-four 
pages of the chapter on Efforts to Reform Co- 
lonialism provides an interesting, but brief, sur- 
vey of the efforts of the African to cope with 
colonialism within the system. 

Part Five consists of one chapter and at- 
tempts to deal with the changes which resulted 
from World War II to independence. This 
chapter of only thirteen pages attempts to deal 
with post World War II independence move- 
ments in Ghana, Nigeria and French Africa. 
This chapter is much too brief even for a sur- 
vey history. 

The authors have attempted a very ambitious 
task which on the whole is satisfactorily com- 
pleted. One major criticism is the complete lack 
of documentation. If, as may well be the case, 
this is intented as a textbook for secondary edu- 
cation it may be excused, However, as a schol- 
arly work it is fatally deficient in substantiation 
of fact and conclusion. The absence of foot- 
notes is not mitigated by a bibliography. There 
is a section titled Further Reading whose eight 
pages are somewhat padded by the numerous 
citation of individual selections from books of 
readings, many from the same work. 

There are some minor problems such as the 
use of Asante for the more frequently used 
Ashanti, and the occasional failure to adequatly 
identify a person or place at its first introduc- 
tion in the text. Proper identification is usually 
available for those who are willing to search for 
it. For example, “a Christian preacher by the 
name of Harris” is identified as being responsi- 
ble for “. . . greatest Christian mass movement 
in West African History.” It is only when the 
illustrations are examined that we learn that the 
Christian preacher is Prophet William Wade 
Harris. This happens only occasionally but of- 
ten enough for the reader to be disturbed. 

On the whole the book is well written, inter- 
esting to read and with the above reservations 
worth the time. It is not the needed scholarly 
survey of West African History. 


L. FRANKLIN BLITZ 
University of Alabama. 
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The Mexican Revolution: Federal Expenditure 
and Social Change Since 1916. By James W. 
Wilkie. (Berkeley: The University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1967, 1970. Pp. 337. $9.00.) 


This book was first published in 1967. It re- 
ceived the Bolton Prize for the best work in 
Latin American history in that year. It has been 
widely noted and discussed and was the subject 
of a full scale review article (by Thomas Skid- 
more and Peter Smith, Latin American Re- 
search Review, Spring, 1970). The APSR 
chose not to review the initial version, but has 
commissioned this review of the slightly revised 
1970 edition. The book is by now well known 
to students of Latin America. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it would seem that my most useful 
function would be to evaluate it as a contribu- 
tion to the general field of comparative politics. 
Do we now know something about Mexico we 
didn’t know before that bears on a general 
problem of political analysis? 

A study of budgetary policy in Mexico 
would seem to be of interest to students of 
comparative decision-making and policy-mak- 
ing, and to those concerned with the compara- 
tive evaluation of the performance of nations 
and regimes. For students of political develop- 
ment, the Mexican policy-making experience 
would seem to raise all the interesting questions 
of how one governs a nation after it has had its 
revolution, when the party of change has some 
mandate, and the more obvious constraints of 
the old power structure have been swept away. 

As it turns out, Wilkie is interested in a quite 
limited problem. He wants to use his data on 
public expenditures as a test of the “ideologies” 
of the Mexican Revolution. Basically, he is 
concerned with correlating public spending 
with presidential rhetoric and style. In general 
he finds that the policy-makers put their money 
where their mouths are. He also reconfirms that 
the hoary characterizations of the stages of the 
Mexican Revolution—a first cautious, consoli- 
datory stage, the Cardenas period of social re- 
form, the stage of emphasis on capitalist revo- 
lution since 1940—are not as absolute as they 
appear in some forms of Mexican political 
dogma, Wilkie prefers to contrast the post-1930 
“active state” with the pre-1930 “passive state.” 
The second half of the book is devoted to an 
assessment of the overall impact of the Mexi- 
can Revolution on the social welfare of the 
least well-off part of the population, again a 
quantitative test of the revolutionary ideology 
of interest in mass welfare. 

While several notable straw-men are appar- 
ent in this undertaking, there is much to admire 
in Wilkie’s effort and in his handling of his ma- 
terials. Anyone who has ever tried to assemble 
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an historic time series for anything not quite 
standard in a Latin American country can only 
be impressed by Wilkie’s diligence, persistence 
and cunning. Somehow Wilkie pried loose the 
record of actual rather than projected budget 
expenditures from out of the bowels of the 
Mexican bureaucracy. (Since I went in quest of 
this very material, unsuccessfully, in 1961, I 
Stand in proper awe of the achievement.) In or- 
der to get an index of social welfare, or better, 
of potential mass benefit from the Revolution, 
Wilkic combined seven indices, ranging from lit- 
eracy and sanitary facilities to the number of 
people eating tortillas rather than bread and 
wearing sandals instead of shoes or going bare- 
foot. 

Wilkie is very much aware of the limits of 
his data and only occasionally draws inferences 
that seem far-fetched. And, in a way that might 
set a good example for cross-national research- 
ers in political science, he does not let his quan- 
titative data dominate his interpretation. Rather, 
he blends his budget and social welfare studies 
with conventional historical documentation and 
oral history interviews (a technique he also pio- 
neered in Mexico). 

But when all of this has been said, the book 
will be substantively disappointing to the stu- 
dent of comparative politics. Skidmore and 
Smith in their review article have done a com- 
prehensive methodological critique and I will 
not recover this ground. First, let me note some 
topics of interest to political scientists, perhaps 
suggested by Wilkie’s title and overall theme, 
that the book does not analyze, Wilkie does not 
assess the relationship of public policy and pub- 
lic performance. He does not attempt to relate 
expenditure to output, and as Sharkansky and 
others have indicated, that relationship is far 
from self-evident. Furthermore, Wilkie’s ap- 
proach does not enable us to examine the prob- 
lem of public choice and development strategy, 
to evaluate the approaches of any Mexican ad- 
ministration in terms of the options open to it 
and the mix of policy instruments it deployed. 
Wilkie deals only with the public budget. He 
does not consider revenue, monetary, or for- 
eign exchange measures, or the regulative and 
coercive powers of the state. Furthermore, he 
excludes the budgets of autonomous agencies 
and state enterprises from his calculations. 
These have represented a very large share of 
public investment—about half of the total in 
recent years—since the early 1930’s. 

Such limitations affect the book’s prime in- 
tent, which is to speak to the relationship be- 
tween ideology and policy-making. Wilkie sug- 
gests that the pattern of formal and direct state 
expenditures is an appropriate index of the in- 
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tent of policy makers. My feeling is that Wi:- 
kie’s approach systematically understates the in- 
tent to develop industrially in the period sinc: 
Cardenas when autonomous agencies became i 
preferred instrument for stimulating economi: 
growth, and that to consider social expenditure : 
outside of the total context of fiscal and mone - 
tary policy may drastically mistake both the re- 
distributive effect and the intent of goverr.- 
ments. 

Finally, the classification of government ex. 
penditures into simple “economic,” “social,” 
and “administrative” categories scems inadc 
quate and diminishes the usefulness of the stud: 
for comparative purposes. It seems to me tha 
this trichotomy imposes an evaluatory schem“ 
that affects Wilkie’s entire interpretation. In th.. 
logic of development planning and policy. 
making, various types of investment may bi 
politically justified on quite different ideologica 
grounds. Investment in certain forms of educa- 
tion may be strongly urged in the name of eco- 
nomic growth. Extended police protection migh 
be a most immediate response to real mass need: 
and desires for public services. And to coun 
agrarian credit in Mexico entirely as an eco 
nomic expenditure designed to advance rea 
productivity growth, in the light of the wel 
known story of the Banco Ejidal simply makes 
one skeptical of the utility of the whole scheme 

My views on this book reflect a minor irony 
Ten years ago, when our discipline was at thc 
height of methodological self-consciousness, < 
predictable response by an historian when a po- 
litical scientist had breathlessly unfolded hi 
latest achievement in technique would be tc 
ask, “Yes, but does it tell us anything of impor- 
tance?” Wilkie belongs to a group of contempo- 
rary historians who have tried to bring socia 
science technique and methodological rigor tc 
the study of history. From this point of view z 
good share of its significance to historians mus: 
have to do with its pioneering use of new forms 
of historical documentation, and its rigorousl\ 
quantitative approach. It is somehow fittings 
that it fall to the political scientist of the post- 
behavioral age to reflect on the book, obliviou: 
to its methodological consequence, and inquirc 
about its relevance. 

CHARLES W. ANDERSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Czechosiovakia: Intervention and Impact. I. 
William Zartman, ed. (New York: New 
York University Press, 1970. pp. XIV, 127.) 


In December 1968 the Center for Interna- 
tional Studies of New York University orga- 
nized a conference on “The Impact of the Cze- 
choslovak Events on Current International Re- 
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lations.” The present volume, published, by a 
twist of irony, in the New York University’s 
“Studies in Peaceful Change,” is a revised ver- 
sion of the papers read at the symposium. 

In the first paper, entitled “Political Change 
in Czechoslovakia,” Jan F. Triska views the 
economic failure caused by the “Stalinist mobil- 
ization system” as the primary cause of the 
changes that occurred in Czechoslovakia in 
1968. This failure created “irresistible pressures 
for changes in basic patterns of production, dis- 
tribution, consumption and control” which in 
their turn produced “new social structures” and 
led to the emergence of “various competing so- 
cial and institutional groups within as well as 
without the Party.” Once these new social 
Structures were established, they tended to 
“press for corresponding changes in the struc- 
ture of authority” and “push for change in po- 
litical decision-making.” However, when the 
changes reached a level that the Soviet leader- 
ship, “the validator of East European Party 
elites,” perceived as “dangerous decrease in the 
degree of Czechoslovak solidarity with the 
USSR,” the intervention followed. 

Although labeled “The Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe: The Aftermath of the Cze- 
choslovak Invasion,” the second paper, pre- 
sented by Vernon V. Aspaturian, concerns it- 
self more with the developments that preceded 
the invasion than with its actual “aftermath.” It 
lists the geographic, historical, political, ethnic 
and other variables that have shaped East Eu- 
ropean attitudes toward the Soviet Union. It re- 
views the East European developments preced- 
ing the “Czechoslovak spring” of 1968. It spec- 
ulates briefly about the factors that have in- 
duced Soviet Russia to intervene and explores 
the differences and similarities in the Soviet be- 
havior in the cases of Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Rumania. 

The third paper, written by William E. 
Griffith under the heading “U.S. Policy and 
the Invasion of Czechoslovakia,” is sharply 
critical of the U.S. behavior during the Cze- 
choslovak crisis. Griffith feels that the least 
President Johnson should have done was to 
warn the Soviet Union that a Soviet interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia would cause a postpone- 
ment of the ratification of the nuclear non-pro- 
liferation treaty as well as the strategic weapons 
negotiations. Such a step, the author believes, 
might have helped, mainly because the Soviet 
Union, fearful lest West Germany gain access 
to nuclear weapons, was more vitally interested 
in the non-proliferation treaty than the United 
States. 

In the fourth paper, entitled “NATO after 
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Czechoslovakia,” Andrew Pierre concentrates 
mainly on the impact and the implications that 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia has had or was 
likely to have for Western Europe and the 
NATO Alliance. He finds that the Soviet action 
has dealt a serious, though perhaps only tempo- 
rary, setback both to the French efforts at an 
East-West rapprochement in Europe and West 
Germany’s Ostpolitik designed to improve rela- 
tions with the communist countries of Eastern 
Europe. He contends that it has caused the 
NATO alliance to “take on increased impor- 
tance and relevance.” He speculates, among 
other things, that the invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia “could give new life to some old ideas 
about European unity” and perhaps even in- 
duce the West Europeans to attempt to develop 
a common policy toward the Soviet Union. 

Finally, in the fifth paper of the symposium 
devoted to “Military Intervention by the Great 
Powers: The Rules of the Game,” Andrew M. 
Scott addresses himself to the question of inter- 
ventions in general. He divides them into three 
types: “intra-bloc interventions” which com- 
prise interventions by a great power in its own 
sphere of influence; “inter-bloc interventions” 
that involve actions by one of the great powers 
in the sphere of influence of another power; 
and “extra-bloc interventions” when interven- 
tion occurs in an area not located within the 
sphere of influence of any power. Using as ex- 
amples the Soviet and U.S. interventions since 
World War II, such as the U.S. intervention in 
the Dominican Republic, the Soviet interven- 
tions in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and the 
attempted Soviet intervention in Cuba, he ex- 
plores “the rules” followed or likely to be 
followed by the intervening powers. 

Summarizing, in the concluding chapter of 
the symposium under the heading “The Norms 
of Intervention,” the exchanges of ideas that 
took place at the conference, I. William Zart- 
man singles out the Soviet conviction that the 
Communist party was about to lose control as 
the “decisive element” in the Soviet interven- 
tion both in Czechoslovakia in 1968 and Hun- 
gary in 1956. That is where the cases of Czech- 
oslovakia and Hungary differ from those of Po- 
land in 1956 and Rumania in the sixties, for in 
the last two instances the dominant role of the 
Communist party did not appear to be in jeop- 
ardy. Among the “external elements” that have 
contributed to the Soviet decision to intervene 
in Czechoslovakia he assigns the highest prior- 
ity to Moscow’s fear lest West Germany’s 
“bridge-building” might weaken the Soviet in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe. 

Taken together, the five papers and the con- 
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cluding chapter amount to a well-rounded, 
though somewhat repetitious, description and 
analysis of the pertinent aspects of the Cze- 
choslovak crisis of 1968. In spite of some vari- 
ation in emphasis, the contributors to the sym- 
posium are generally in agreement about the 
main factors that have prompted the Soviet 
leaders to resort to military intervention in 
Czechoslovakia as well as about the conse- 
quences that the intervention was bound to pro- 
duce for Czechoslovakia, Eastern and Western 
Europe, and the world communist movement. 
In particular, they agree on two important 
points, namely 1) that the Soviet intervention 
was an assertion of Soviet imperialism and Rus- 
sia’s great-power interests rather than “proletar- 
ian internationalism, and 2) that it did not per- 
manently reverse the trend toward liberaliza- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 

While most of the conclusions reached in the 
symposium are backed by solid argumentation, 
there are a few statements that are lacking in 
substantiation and seem to this reviewer to be 
of doubtful validity. Does the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia really indicate, as held by 
Griffith, that “the influence of East Germany 
and Poland on deterring liberalization is greater 
than had previously been assumed”? Can the 
East European countries be considered, as 
Triska puts it, to be “the external validators” of 
“the legitimacy” of Soviet leadership and did 
they “push” the Soviet Union to intervention? 
And is it not somewhat exaggerated to say, as 
does Aspaturian, that the Comecon was con- 
verted in 1957—1961 into a vehicle for “drain- 
ing economic resources from the Soviet Union 
to the East European countries”? 

EDWARD TABORSKY 
The University of Texas, Austin 


The European Challenge. A Detailed Blueprint 
on How Europe Can Use the Tools of the 
New Technology to Keep Pace with the 
1970s, By Louis Armand and Michel Dran- 
court [tr. Patrick Evans] (New York: Athe- 
neum, 1970. Pp. vii, 256. $5.95.) 

Despite the central intent of its authors, The 
European Challenge is much more an impas- 
sioned plea for political change than a reasoned 
plan for accomplishing it. The volume suffers 
analytically because emotional exuberance 
rather than reason too often guided the authors’ 
pens, Yet, by the same token, the attractiveness 
of the book is in its intensity. Armand and 
Drancourt’s “federalist” panacea for the woes of 
Europe and the world is unconvincing. But 
their forceful advocacy of federal structures is 
so provocative that The European Challenge 
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will make its greatest impact as a stimulant tc. 
debate. 

The main theme of The European Challeng: 
is the familiar lament that present-day politica 
structures are outmoded and thoroughly ill. 
suited to handling, channeling, and controlling 
modern technology and its impacts. According: 
to Armand and Drancourt, the most disjointec 
and archaic feature of our international systerr 
is that the world remains politically subdividec 
into states and attitudinally compartmentalizec 
into nations in a new age when states, nations 
and the boundaries separating them have be- 
come economically, technologically and com- 
municationally irrelevant. In fact, politica’ 
compartmentalization has become dysfunc- 
tional to human evolution. The authors of The 
European Challenge depict the world in the 
1970s in the early phases of a new “planetary” 
age characterized by global and continuous in- 
teraction among men (man-to-man, rather than 
government-to-government) over an ever-ex- 
panding range of economic, technological and 
basic human concerns. Structures and processes 
typical of the planetary age include huge trans- 
national corporations, production facilities at 
the nodes of global supply and distribution net- 
works, cybernetically guided multilateral trade 
and payments, world-wide television transmis- 
sion and burgeoning international tourism. The 
“European challenge,” or perhaps more accu- 
rately, the “challenge facing Europe” is to cre- 
ate and vitalize a political framework to order 
the impending technological anarchy of the 
planetary age so that innovation can be trans- 
formed into uplifted human well-being. Euro- 
pean imagination must fashion the political phi- 
losophy of the future, Armand and Drancourt 
insist, and European organization must become 
the new era’s political-structural prototype. 

But why should the task of politically orga- 
nizing the transnational, “planetary age” fall to 
Europeans? First, Armand and Drancourt ex- 
plain, if Europe is going to have any role, any 
influence, or any stature at all in future world 
affairs, these must follow from political leader- 
ship because other positions of ascendance are 
by now either filled by the super-powers or 
contested by them at levels beyond European 
reach or desire. The United States created, and 
comfortably rides, the technological and eco- 
nomic wave of the future. In the military realm 
both superpowers contest elusive supremacy at 
levels of nuclear sophistication that are utterly 
irrelevant to the exercise of political influence. 
Europeans hardly wish to enter this nuclear 
arms race. But, in the political realm, in the 
area of new organization to handle new trans- 
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national problems created by new technologies, 
Europeans may be riding an inside track to 
world leadership. Armand and Drancourt point 
out that ushering, guiding and shaping the 
world political future involve, at a minimum, 
attending to problems of the third world, sup- 
porting existing international organizations, and 
establishing new “federal” structures that can 
become models of institutionalized transnation- 
ality. Europeans with their twenty years of su- 
pranational experience (for better and for 
worse), their ebbing nationalism, and their 
post-colonial, post-Cold War visions are most 
admirably suited to politically innovative roles. 
Moreover, Armand and Drancourt add, what 
has Europe to lose by experimenting in politi- 
cal transnationality? 

Though one might like to quibble about 
specific points and passages scattered through 
early chapters of The Euopean Challenge, it is 
nonetheless difficult to find major fault with the 
authors’ insightful diagnosis of economic and 
technological dynamics now driving the world 
haphazardly in both promising and ominous di- 
rections, Beyond noting that “the future” is un- 
likely to arrive as quickly as Armand and 
Drancourt suspect since they systematically ig- 
nore capital costs in large-scale innovation 
which tend to postpone technically possible un- 
dertakings until these become economically 
feasible, I must say nevertheless that I agree 
that technology is indeed foisting transnational- 
ity upon us. I certainly further agree that a 
world of jealous sovereignties steeped in 
“power politics” tradition is ill-structured to 
cope with new transnational forces in other 
than regressive ways. Finally, I agree, too, that 
Europeans could contribute to a newly struc- 
tured political future. In fact, despite Armand 
and Drancourt’s general belittlement of the Eu- 
ropean Communities, I would judge that Euro- 
peans have already demonstrated remarkable 
political imagination in transnational organiza- 
tion. 

Serious problems in Armand and Dran- 
court’s work arise at the point where the 
authors shift from diagnosis to prescription. In 
fact the contrast between the careful analyses 
and persuasive conclusions of the first chapters 
of The European Challenge and the loosely- 
reasoned, polemically-toned utopianism of the 
last chapters is rather disturbing. Armand and 
Drancourt build their political-structural design 
and their hopes for the transnational future 
about a single theme—‘“federalism.” Federal- 
ism working and succeeding is what Europe 
must demonstrate to the world in the dawning 
planetary age. To be sure, the federalism they 
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propose (a structure of transnational commit- 
tees, diffuse lines of authority and decision- 
making via vertical and horizontal dialogue) is 
innovative, and, frankly, fascinating for the po- 
litical scientist to visualize. Still, as with most 
utopian schemes, the Armand and Drancourt 
design contains no instructions for getting 
“from here to there.” To say that it is impera- 
tive that federal structures be established is in- 
sufficient. And similarly, to say that European 
research foundations must be created, that 
transnational youth committees must be 
formed, that monetary union must emerge, and 
that a “political thought chamber” must guide 
federal development again is not to say enough. 
Such prescriptions tend to leave all of the real- 
world, here-and-now, difficult-to-contend-with, 
nakedly political loose-ends dangling. What we 
really must know is who is going to establish 
what new structures how and when? Further- 
more, what opposition (in politics there is al- 
ways opposition) is going to be encountered, 
and how, when and why is it going to be over- 
come? Replacing old structures with new ones 
implies a political process. Armand and Dran- 
court tell us a good deal about the old struc- 
tures, and a good deal about the new ones. But 
they tell us so little about the politics that trans- 
form the old into the new that we must remain 
somewhat skeptical about probable outcomes 
from responses to the “European challenge.” 
DOonaLp J. PUCHALA 

Columbia University 


The Politics of Struggle: The Communist Front 
and Political Warfare, by James D. Atkinson. 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1966, Pp. 
192, $6.50) 

In the author’s words, the book is an attempt 
to “spell out some of the doctrine, the history, 
the organization, the operations and the tech- 
niques of the international Communist fronts” 
(p. viii). This is done mainly through a detailed 
case study of one front, the World Federation 
of Teacher’s Unions (or FISE). 

The book is in three parts. Part I presents a 
succinct summary of Marxist-Leninist doctrine 
for waging unconventional warfare, the origins 
and evolution of the Comintern and fronts, and 
their transformation into a tool of Soviet for- 
eign policy. Part II is a case study of FISE. By 
way of surveying the origins and activities of 
FISE and identifying the persons associated 
with or playing leading roles in FISE, Professor 
Atkinson shows that FISE has been essentially 
a Soviet creature, financed and deployed by the 
Soviet secret service as an unconventional in- 
strument for pursuing Soviet foreign policy 
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goals. Part III discusses the tactics and tech- 
niques of “psycho-political warfare” employed 
by the Communists and their fronts. In the 
author’s view, the fronts are proxy forces in the 
Cold War utilized by the Soviet Union for the 
purposes of waging political warfare against the 
non-Communist world—i.e., exploiting the an- 
ticolonial and nationalist sentiments of the 
Third World, inflaming tensions and protest 
movements of all sorts in the West in an at- 
tempt to produce widespread civil disorder, fos- 
tering pacifism and defeatism in the West 
thereby eroding the latter’s will to resist the So- 
viet design on the “free world.” The fronts also 
serve as covert agents recruiting cadres in Af- 
rica, Asia, and Latin America on behalf of the 
Soviet secret service. In short, the raison d’etre 
of the fronts consists in their ability to “operate 
in areas and situations in which overt Soviet 
representatives cannot function at all, or can 
function only with limited effectiveness.” (p. 
158) 

Professor Atkinson’s work is a painstaking 
documentation, drawing upon the available 
documentary materials in English, French and 
German. He has admirably succeeded in dem- 
onstrating that the fronts are indeed nothing 
more than a “key weapon in the armory of So- 
viet political warfare.” (p. vii) His success is 
however marred by a number of dubious obser- 
vations and highly debatable arguments made 
in the course of his narration. 

The argument that Soviet foreign policy 
goals have remained virtually unchanged in the 
half century following the Bolshevik seizure of 
power, notwithstanding frequent tactical shifts 
and leadership successions (p. 109-17); the 
assertion that the Communist fronts (and 
through them the Soviet secret service) have 
been behind most, if not all, of the student 
demonstrations and riots, peace marches, and 
other protest movements in the non-Communist 
world (p. 184); the assumption that mass me- 
dia in the West are easily susceptible to the 
propaganda manipulation of the Communist 
fronts and that some eminent and respectable 
persons in the non-Communist world who work 
on behalf of peace and other worthy causes are 
essentially docile and unwittingly become the 
willing tool of the Communists (p. 118, 121); 
the unstated assumption that the interests of the 
national Communist parties and those of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union have 
been identical and that conflicts of interest 
among them are most improbable; the caution 
against exaggerating the nature, scope and con- 
sequences of the Sino-Soviet ideological dispute 
and the subsequent open rupture of the mono- 
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lithic solidarity of the Communist bloc (L. 
174); the projection that the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict and the associated trend toward polycer - 
trism have been and will remain inconsequer - 
tial for the world Communist movement an! 
the efficacy of the front’s activities (p. 15S, 
182) ;—all these are either highly debatable o- 
outright false, or run counter to the opinion 0° 
informed specialists. Indeed, even some of hi: 
analysis, it would seem, tends to lead to contra- 
ry conclusions, 

To sum up, the book reads like an intelli- 
gence report, replete with quotations from: 
whatever sources that tend to support the av- 
thor’s views and peppered with acrimonious it- 
dictments of the conduct of Soviet Union an:! 
the Communist fronts. It is brilliantly unsophis- 
ticated and innocent—unsophisticated in that 1: 
takes Communist rhetoric at face value, inno- 
cent in that it conveys, unconsciously perhaps, 
the impression that the Communists alone are 
guilty of practicing unconventional politica 
warfare. While it has proved the main thesis i: 
sets out to prove, much of commentary anc. 
portrayal of Soviet conduct and the front’s ac. 
tivities is at best a caricature and at worst exag 
geration. The hysteria of the Cold War has lec 
the author to confuse rhetoric with practice 
and fantasy with reality. 

Pi-CHAO CHEN 
Wayne State University 


The Case for Reappraisal of U.S. Overseas ir. 
formation Policies and Programs. Ed. by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays and Burnet Hershey. (Prae- 
ger Publishers, 1970, 328 pp. $15.00.) 


This is an unfortunate book on an importan 
issue: the efficacy of the nation’s overseas in- 
formation activities. It is unfortunate because i 
adds little more than sheer mass of opinion to < 
perennial—and quite warranted—controvers\ 
on the subject. 

The book is condemned by its format. Mucl 
of it consists of transcripts of hearings beforc 
Rep. Dante Facell’s House Subcommittee or 
International Organizations and Movements 
The remainder is a variety of brief essays, mos. 
about two pages long. What can possibly be ac- 
complished, one wonders, by reprinting hear 
ings that anyone can buy from the Governmen: 
Printing Office and by organizing a series oi 
essays that are generally so brief that no author. 
no matter how brilliant, could use them as cz 
vehicle to add much to a debate on a complex 
subject. 

The book, as a consequence, serves much the 
same function as a testimonial dinner. To the 
extent that people who go to testimonials arc 
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convinced that the honored guest is a great 
man because a number of his friends get up 
and say so, this book convinces the reader that 
the American information effort needs reap- 
praising by bombarding him with assertions 
that it ought to be. 

As in testimonial dinners, moreover, the op- 
position gets little opportunity to have its say. 
The dialogue in the book is lopsided. The pro- 
fessional information people, journalists, and 
pollsters are there in force. Men concerned 
with foreign policy per se, and specialists who 
have examined the significance to policies and 
events of opinion shifts, are just not present in 
noticeable strength. In fairness, this omission 
reflects accurately the nature of much of the 
debate on the information question. 

The results, as far as this book is concerned, 
should surprise no one, Various superficial sur- 
veys are marshaled to show, inter alia, that the 
number of people abroad who consider the 
United States their “best friend” is declining 
and that the overall image of the U.S. is getting 
worse. Most of the commentators in the book 
feel that the root of the problem is the nature 
of the information program itself, or at least 
that—whatever the cause of this unfortunate 
state of the American image—the solution lies 
in a restructured information effort. A number 
of those who take the latter tack agree that the 
trouble is due to the changes in the product 
that USIS is selling. They note the impact over- 
seas of America’s domestic race problems, of 
the assassinations of Senator Kennedy and Rev. 
King, and of our Indo-China policies. 

A very small minority—too small in my view 
-—goes still further and doubts that improving 
USIS is much of an answer to this, or to any 
other serious foreign policy problem, One 
writer suggests abolishing USIS. Others stay 
back from that brink. 

No attempt is made to look at the issues sys- 
tematically, or to define them rigorously. Does 
it matter that the citizens of minor powers have 
jaundiced views about the intentions and values 
of a super power? If so, how does it matter; 
what kind of image is optimal? What are the 
limits of efficacy or a major power’s institution- 
alized information effort? And so on. 

Once again, though, it should be said that the 
book has a more limited aim-—to make, as the 
title states, a case for reappraising the existing 
information operation. The question is: Was a 
whole book necessary to do this? If the result 
is to be this kind of testimonial, then I would 
say no, 

l EUGENE B. MIHALY 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Towards a Better Use of the Ocean. By Wil- 
liam T. Burke (SIPRI Monographs). (New 
York: Humanities Press. 1969. $9.50.) 


This is one of the monographs published by 
the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute, and it is appropriately devoted to a 
problem that is critical for the future of man- 
kind. Since the historic speech made by Ambas- 
sador Pardo of Malta at the United Nations on 
November 1, 1967, a flood of conferences, 
symposia and monographs has been devoted to 
the future of the oceans. Dr. Pardo’s speech 
dramatically underlines the danger of the grow- 
ing partition of the oceanbed—-with inevitable 
consequences for the freedom of fishing and 
navigation and other common uses of the 
oceans—-caused by the constantly. expanding 
claims of coastal states to exclusive rights over 
the resources of the adjacent oceanbed. The 
competitive expansion of national claims was 
drastically accelerated by a disastrous clause in 
the Continental Shelf Convention of 1958, 
which granted exclusive rights over the conti- 
nental shelf resources to coastal states——previ- 
ously confined to a depth of 200 metres, “‘be- 
yond that limit, to where the depth of the su- 
perjacent waters admits of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the said areas, .. .” 
This, coupled with the dramatically rapid prog- 
ress in the technology of oceanbed explora- 
tion, submersible vessels, oceanbed laborato- 
ries, and transportation facilities along the 
oceanbed, has led the major coastal and tech- 
nologically developed states to grant explor- 
atory as well as exploitation licenses at ever-in- 
creasing depth and distances from the coast. 
Depressingly—-though not  surprisingly——in- 
ternational lawyers of repute have justified such 
expansion of national claims, by virtually dis- 
mantling the concept of the “continental shelf,” 
eliminating the adjacency test and pleading for 
exclusive coastal jurisdictional claims to the 
edge of the continental margin, i.e., down to a 
depth of from 4,000 to 5,000 metres. This 
would comprise the bulk of exploitable biologi- 
cal as well as mineral resources. 

The major part of the monograph consists of 
a lucid survey and analysis by Professor Burke, 
a disciple and collaborator of Professor Mc- 
Dougal, and one of the foremost authorities on 
the law of the oceans in the United States. Pro- 
fessor Burke’s survey covers not only the cru- 
cial problem of the continental shelf but also 
deals with the problems of fisheries and the 
military and scientific uses of the oceans. It is 
an incisive criticism on scientific as well as pol- 
icy grounds of the trend towards exclusive ap- 
propriation of growing portions of the oceans. 
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The gist of Professor Burke’s analysis—-which 
was followed by a debate by a small and distin- 
guished panel consisting of lawyers as well as 
oceanographers—is reflected in the principal 
recommendations made by the symposium: 


1. A clarification of the definition of the con- 
tinental shelf should be undertaken. The present 
situation is not satisfactory, its vagueness allowing 
a variety of interpretation. Different methods of 
delimitation might be contemplated, as well as dif- 
ferent means of arriving at the delimitation: the 
use of a mileage or depth criterion or the geologi- 
cal concept; a revision of the Geneva Convention, 
a resolution adopted by the United Nations. 

2. Without prejudice to the present rules of 
general international law, no government should 
claim a territorial sea beyond 12 miles from the 
baseline. A moratorium or “freeze” on claims of 
exclusive rights regarding the ocean floor, as well 
as on extension of the shelf limits, should be 
established. Future negotiations would be of little 
value if in the meantime the states concerned 
rushed to establish sovereign rights so as to hold 
a more favourable position when such negotiations 
begin. 

3. A better international structure for managing 
the use of the ocean and its resources, including a 
more equitable sharing of the benefits of such 
uses, should be established. 

4. The governments of the member states of 
the United Nations and the various United Na- 
tions agencies should give early and thorough con- 
sideration to the advisability and feasibility of 
establishing an intergovernmental ocean organiza- 
tion to deal with all aspects of ocean investigation 
and the uses of the seas. 


The principal drawback of the symposium is 
that it was held in June, 1968, published some- 
time in 1969, and distributed, it appears, in 
1970. (It reached the present reviewer in Octo- 
ber, 1970). In the interval, there have been fur- 
ther important scientific and technological de- 
velopments, while dozens of symposia, confer- 
ences and monographs, with more up-to-date in- 
formation, have been published. Among the 
monographs are Professor Henkin’s Law for 
the Sea’s Mineral Resources (1968) and Pro- 
fessor Andrassy’s International Law and the 
Resources of the Sea (1970). Among the most 
significant international conferences—which 
have assembled a wealth of scientific data and 
appraisals as well as legal analyses—-are the 
symposium held in Rome under the auspices of 
the Academia di Lincei, the proceedings of 
which were published in the summer of 1970, 
and the project “Pacem in Maribus” of the 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, the results of which have been published 
in part. Above all, the United States has sub- 
mitted to the U. N. Seabed Committee an ex- 
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tensive and detailed draft convention, which 1: 
far and away the most important single offici¢' 
contribution to the crucial problem of the delim - 
itation between national and international ju- 
risdiction, and the form and functions of th: 
proposed international seabed authority. Th: 
gist of the U.S. proposal is that the continenta' 
shelf proper should be redefined—in the sens: 
of the original Truman Proclamation—so as te 
have a strict depth limit of 200 metres, instea: 
of the open-ended limit of the Continenta. 
Shelf Convention, and that an international au 
thority should have full control over the re 
sources of the deep seabed beyond the conti 
nental margin. The intermediate zone, betweer 
the limits of the continental shelf and those o 
the continental margin, is to be under the trust 
eeship administration of the coastal state 
which is to be subject to regulatory standard: 
set by the international authority (e.g., in mat- 
ters of pollution, preservation of living re 
sources and technological competence) and tc 
allot a major part of the revenue derived fror 
the licenses to international development pur- 
poses. 

The first meeting of the U.N. Seabed Com- 
mittee, to which the U.S. proposal was submit- 
ted, ended in complete deadlock, and the pros- 
pects for a meaningful international conventior 
in the foreseeable future are slim, while with 
every day that passes coastal states extend thei! 
de facto jurisdiction by the granting of licenses. 
The end result may be one more triumph of 2 
narrowminded nationalism, which would gc 
far to destroy the most important achievement 
of the last few centuries, the freedom of the 
seas, 

The publication under review remains z 
valuable contribution to this vital problem. Not 
in its principles, but in the relevant legal, scien- 
tific and technological data, it has inevitably 
been overtaken by the lapse of time. 

WOLFGANG FRIEDMANN 
Columbia University Law School 


The Atlantic Fantasy: The U.S., NATO, and 
Europe. By David Calleo. (The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1970. Pp. 182. $£ 95.) 


Revisionist views of the Cold War are being 
given new impetus and direction by the perva- 
sive search for principles to guide U.S. for- 
eign policy after the Vietnam recessional. How- 
ever we judge the merits of the numerous anal- 
yses and re-analyses of the Soviet-American 
conflict that are paraded before us, there is a 
pervasive feeling that the dominant formula- 
tions of U.S. security and national interest 
which have sustained post-war policies no longer 
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are serviceable without significant alteration. 
They seem inadequate either to explain the con- 
temporary world situation or to offer guideposts 
for American objectives and strategies, What is 
less clear is whether alternative formulations 
will prove more compelling and useful. Fortu- 
nately, the increasing specificity of revisionist 
advocacy is beginning to offer some firmer bases 
for assessment. 

Most of the soul-searching, along govern- 
ment corridors and in university seminar rooms 
(not to mention a much talked-about Washing- 
ton basement), has foremost in mind the ques- 
tions of commitment to the defense against 
Communism in the third world, and the great 
power stake in the contest for political advan- 
tage in those areas of the globe. The tragedy of 
Vietnam is the self-evident reason for that pre- 
occupation. Increasingly though, the radical 
critique of the conventional wisdom embodied in 
established policy is being extended to other, 
less obviously troubled domains. Western Eu- 
rope, where the manifold issues of alliance de- 
fense and the continent’s continued political di- 
vision have surfaced intermittently for years, is 
becoming the object of a more critical attention 
as the wave of revisionist analysis flows from 
the recent post to the present, and as the re- 
thinking of U.S. policy spreads outward from 
the Southeast Asian epicenter. 

David Calleo’s book is a call for the termina- 
tion of the U.S. ‘protectorate’ over Western Eu- 
rope that he sees as the expression of “undiscip- 
lined imperialist pretensions” (pp. 20) spurred 
by the vision of duopolistic competition be- 
tween ourselves and the Soviets for the political 
domination of Europe. In line with revisionist 
analysis, Calleo argues that the Soviet threat 
was at the onset of the Cold War overstated 
and today, certainly, is insufficient reason for 
the commanding U.S. presence in W. Europe. 
For the sake of our illusions of liberal mission, 
and in continuing pursuit of the will o wisp of a 
European Federation under American patron- 
age, we are said to be perpetuating a dangerous 
condition of dependence among our European 
allies. The present arrangements of power are 
dangerous because they nurture our inordinate 
ambitions and give warrant to our unneeded in- 
terference in European problems; because they 
prevent our allies from assuming proper re- 
sponsibility for their own affairs; and because a 
swift and thorough devolution of military obli- 
gations and leadership prerogatives onto the 
Western Europeans is a precondition for end- 
ing the antagonistic great power confrontation 
that keeps Europe unnaturally divided and po- 
litically anxious. 
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Calleo’s case for a drastic scaling-down of 
our physical and moral presence links the issue 
of European independence to the broader cur- 
rents of U.S. foreign policy. Devolution is seen 
as dictated by the mounting domestic pressures 
in the U.S. for disengagement, and W. Europe 
is deemed to provide the appropriate location 
for beginning the global process of military re- 
trenchment and enlightened self-restraint in ex- 
ercising our formidable power. Circumstance 
seems ripe for reappraisal: “by the late 1960s a 
sizable portion of the American political elite, 
as well as the general public, appears to have 
decided that the country’s international role 
was demanding a dangerously excessive propor- 
tion of its resources. (page. 8) The need is ur- 
gent: “Unless drastic measures are taken to re- 
store a sane proportion to national priorities, ... 
America will become a nightmare at home 
and a menace abroad” (page 9). Europe is the 
test of our intellectual adaptability and our will 
for change. “If we cannot at least turn away 
from the pretensions to hegemony in Europe, 
where they are not needed, the prospect for a 
rational devolution of our swollen international 
responsibilities is unlikely anywhere” (page 
23). 

Why does Europe offer such a splendid pros- 
pect? Calleo understands the present situation 
as a unique mix of stable and unstable ele- 
ments. He believes that the existing constella- 
tion of forces, and political boundaries, are 
taken as a given by all parties concerned. The 
Soviet Union in particular harbors no aggres- 
sive ambitions. Threats to the status quo derive 
from other sources: the gradual deterioration 
of Atlantic institutions as they fail to adjust to 
the growing economic strength and self-reliance 
of the Western Europeans, the thwarting of Eu- 
ropean integration by the dominant U.S. 
role; and the uncertain status of the German 
Federal Republic. The ‘natural’ condition for 
Europe today is seen as one in which an end 
to America’s big brother paternalism spurs our 
allies to do for themselves collectively what our 
presence and attempted direction tries to do for 
them. Once out from under the protective 
America wing, no longer constricted by the web 
of Atlantic institutions that now serve as instru- 
ments of American hegemony (NATO, the dol- 
lar-dependent international monetary system, 
etc.), and faced with the task of securing their 
own well-being, the West Europeans will assert 
themselves so as to realize the potential for 
unified effort. The salutary international con- 
sequences of a new-found European unity will 
be to moderate the Great Power confrontation, 
make more amenable Russia’s attitude toward 
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Germany and East-West exchanges, and, by 
implication, set the U.S. down the road toward 
a properly more restricted vision of its interna- 
tional role. 

No assessment of Calleo’s analysis can be all- 
embracing. It is a book of many parts. His as- 
sessment of how America dominates Western 
Europe is more persuasive than his broad- 
stroke sketches of the U.S. supposed imperialist 
compulsions; the impulses of domestic life bulk 
excessively large compared to the constraints of 
the international environment in explaining 
U.S. policy; and, most strikingly, his optimism 
for a Europe largely free of American influence 
is out of proportion to his explication of the 
myriad of intricate problems that face any pol- 
icy innovator. Revisionism does offer a new 
perspective from which to view the competing 
formulae for understanding, and acting upon 
the thicket of European puzzles. If, to date, it 
fails to provide a new world view with which to 
reprogram the foreign policy establishment, 
and contains no panaceas for some of our 
more durable international problems, revision- 
ism does open up a fresh angle of vision. 


MICHAEL J. BRENNER 
Cornell University 


Soviet Relations with Latin America 1918- 
1968: A Documentary Survey. Edited by Ste- 
phen Clissold. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1970. Pp. xx, 313. $12.00.) 


Latin America is interesting as an object of 
Soviet attention for a variety of reasons. For 
short periods Soviet activities and the U.S. re- 
sponse to them have brought the politics of the 
area to the center of the world stage. Events in 
Guatemala in 1954, in Cuba from 1959 to 
1962, in the Dominican Republic in 1965, and 
Chile in 1970 have claimed space on the front 
pages of the world press not so much because 
of the strategic or economic importance of 
these areas but because of the U.S. confronta- 
tion with the Soviet Union or with a party or 
movement presumed, sometimes incorrectly, to 
be acting as an agent of the Soviet Union. But 
for most of the fifty years covered by this docu- 
mentary survey the Soviet Union has played 
only a minor role in the area, and interest cen- 
ters on the role of the CPSU in the affairs of 
Latin American communist parties. 

Mr. Clissold has selected his documents to 
illustrate these two kinds of Soviet involvement 
in Latin America and has thereby provided the 
student of Soviet policies with a good deal of 
very interesting material. Documentation on 
the activities of Latin American communist 
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parties, especially for the interwar period, i; 
very hard to come by even in the largest worki 
libraries, and the book under review provides ‘1 
fascinating picture of Soviet rigidity in its ap- 
proach to Latin American communist partie: 
before World War II. Moscow was continual’ 
lecturing these parties on how to conduct thei- 
affairs and insisted over and over that the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 was the model for rev- 
olution everywhere. It is an index of the unim- 
portance of Latin America for the Soviet 
Union that the Comintern was permitted to 
emit this useless and often harmful advice fo: 
so long. 

In the postwar period Moscow was to chang: 
its estimate of the opportunities for weakenin;: 
the position of the United States in an arec 
where it was generally considered to posses: 
unchallengeable dominance. The documentary 
survey is not completely satisfactory in illus 
trating Moscow’s changed appreciation of tht: 
situation. From 1954 forward Moscow alter. 
nated between conservatism and optimism in it: 
approach. Some key Soviet materials on thi“ 
point have been omitted. For example, a book 
review in Kommunist in 1954+ argued that the 
Xth InterAmerican Conference in Caracas hac 
shown the weakness of the United States in the 
area and that successful Latin American oppo- 
sition to the United States could be expected 
Since one of the authors of his new departure 
was Sivolobov, identified (p. 64) as an impor- 
tant Soviet party official charged with the moni- 
toring of Latin American parties, the signifi- 
cance of the article was beyond question. Later 
in Pravda, in a very prominent article, Kuusi- 
nen made the same points.? The CPSU had ob- 
viously reached the conclusion that the United 
States was now vulnerable in Latin Americe 
and decided to sell arms to the reformist Ar- 
benz government of Guatemala. 

By restricting the collection to documents. 
much illuminating material has been excluded. 
For example, a book review in the official jour- 
nal of the CPSU and an article by the official 
who had been in charge of the Comintern for 
some twenty years are technically not docu- 
ments, but they constitute rather persuasive evi- 
dence of a shift in Soviet policy. Similarly the 
few Soviet books and articles on Latin America 
in the late fifties revealed that the Soviet Union 
felt that the United States would intervene in 
Cuba as it had in Guatemala and therefore of- 


1V. Ermolaev, S. Semenov, A. Sivolobov, “Serious 
Mistakes in a Book about the Workers’ Movement in 
Latin America,” Kommunist, May 1954, pp. 120-127. 

? O. Kuusinen, “On the Slogan of Freedom and Amer- 
ican Conduct,” Pravda, May 10, 1954. 
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fered Castro less help than Arbenz had re- 
ceived, Again an article in the most important 
Soviet academic journal on foreign policy ar- 
gued, before Guevara’s presence in Bolivia was 
publicized, that a revolutionary situation in Bo- 
livia did not exist.? This suggests that the Soviet 
Union knew or guessed what the Cubans were 
up to in Bolivia and were registering a warning. 
The controlled nature of the Soviet press makes 
such deductions defensible. 

This valuable and interesting collection of 
documents could have been more useful if the 
editor had not been guided by a narrow defini- 
tion of the term document in the selection of 
materials. 

HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Dynamics of China’s Foreign Relations. 
Edited by Jerome Alan Cohen. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard East Asian Monographs, 
1970. Pp. 129.) 


The Dynamics of Chinas Foreign Relations 
consists of half a dozen essays concerning Chi- 
nese foreign policy in different areas of the 
world. Most of these are largely historical-de- 
scriptive in nature, and each of the scholars 
represented has approached his area in his own 
way, so that no general hypotheses concerning 
the nature or conduct of recent Chinese foreign 
policy are put forward or tested by the collec- 
tion as-a whole. As a result, each of the essays 
must be considered on its own terms. 

George Ginsburgs offers a closely-reasoned 
interpretation of possible Chinese and Soviet 
strategies in their boundary dispute over the 
Amur/ Ussuri river islands. Unlike some jour- 
nalistic commentators, Ginsburgs does not see 
this dispute as likely to develop into large-scale 
hostilities between the contending parties. To 
the contrary, he views it as a carefully con- 
trolled symbolic manifestation of a larger con- 
troversy over the Peking Government’s claims 
that “unequal” treaties made by its predeces- 
sors must be renegotiated. The lack of intrinsic 
importance of the disputed islands can be seen 
in this context as an aid to keeping the hostilities 
over them limited to the verbal level. 

Arthur Stahnke reviews Chinese policies to- 
ward India and Pakistan from “the 1962 war be- 
tween India and China” to mid-1969. By succes- 
fully wooing Pakistan and promising it support 
in its longstanding quarrels with India after 
1962, Stahnke points out, China seemed to 
have gained the upper hand in its regional ri- 


5B, Kovalev, “Agrarian Reform in Bolivia: Its Class 
Essence and Significance,” Mirovaia Ekonomika i Mezh- 
dunarodnye Otnosheniia, June 1966, 56-64. 
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valry with India. But when war between Paki- 
stan and India came in 1965, China’s consistent 
support for her new ally was more than neu- 
tralized by the support provided India by great 
powers from outside the region—the Soviet 
Union and the United States. As a result, Pe- 
king now fears India as an outpost of Soviet- 
American power on its southern border. 

Gene Hsiao focusses on the rivalry between 
Peking and Taipei over relations with Japan. 
Each of these rival Chinese governments has 
sought to manipulate Japan’s desire to trade to 
serve its own political purposes; nevertheless, 
by 1970, Japan had become Peking’s largest 
single trading partner, and Taipei’s second larg- 
est. In large part, Japan’s ability to enjoy this 
“best of both worlds” trading position has been 
due to the increasing dependence of both “Chi- 
nas’—and particularly of Taipei—on this 
trade. 

The paper provided by editor Cohen deals 
with Pekinp’s attitude toward trade with the 
United States. From the establishment of the 
People’s Republic in 1949 straight through the 
1950s, Peking carefully left open the door to 
trade with the United States, and showed ev- 
ery indication of being quite eager for such 
trade to develop. By the end of the decade, 
however, repeated rebuffs from the Eisenhower 
Administration appear to have convinced the 
Chinese Communist leadership that “it was a 
‘waste of time’ to try to settle minor questions 
before settling fundamental issues” (p. 62). 
During the 1960’s, therefore, a reversal of roles 
took place, with John Foster Dulles’ successors 
moving to open up the possibility of Sino- 
American trade, and China rebuffing these U.S. 
initatives repeatedly pending some settlement 
of the “Taiwan problem.” 

China’s diplomatic and aid competition 
with the U.S. and the Soviet Union in Africa is 
described by George Yu, who concludes, not 
surprisingly, that China’s limited economic re- 
sources have put her at a great disadvantage vis 
a vis the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Nevertheless Peking has viewed Africa as an 
important proving ground for its revolutionary 
theories and has benefitted from being more 
willing than its rivals to support revolutionary 
changes in the African status quo. 

Political scientists may find Daniel Tretiak’s 
essay on China’s relations with Latin America 
to be the most stimulating in this uneven collec- 
tion. Tretiak advances a number of hypotheses 
about the rhetoric and behavior of modern rev- 
olutionary states (France, Russia, China), and 
about the responses of non-revolutionary states 
to them. He then analyzes Peking’s policies to- 
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ward Latin America, and Washington’s re- 
sponses, in terms of these hypotheses. Thus 
even cautious Chinese foreign policy actions 
are interpreted as threatening by the United 
States because of the revolutionary rhetoric in 
which they are couched, leading to “a vicious 
circle of mutual hostility’ (p. 90). On the 
other hand, this same contrast between militant 
rhetoric and cautious action creates difficulties 
in the relationship between the elite of the new 
revolutionary regime and out-of-power revolu- 
tionary partisans in other states. And these 
problems are compounded by the victorious 
revolutionary elite’s tendency to universalize 
the validity of their own revolutionary model. 
Note the difficulties Peking’s leaders have en- 
countered in their relations with Fidel Castro 
and with other Latin American revolutionary 
leaders, 

“The dominant theme common to these es- 
says,” the editor concludes, “is largely implicit. 
. - » [Ajt least with respect to the particular 
areas studied, the long-range effects of the Cul- 
tural Revolution are likely to be relatively in- 
consequential.” Moreover, despite “the image 
of an elite gone mad” projected by “both the 
American and Soviet propaganda machines. ... 
[Njowhere in this collection is there evidence 
that they [Chinese statesmen] are irrational, and 
perhaps the clearest impression is that, rhetoric 
to the contrary, they are a very cautious lot” 
(p. x). 

SHELDON APPLETON 
Oakland University 


International Law in an Organizing World. By 
William L. Tung. (New York: Thomas P. 
Crowell Company, 1968. Pp. 604. $8.75.) 


International Law in a Changing World: Cases, 
Documents and Readings. Edited by Edward 
Collins, Jr. (New York: Random House, 
1970. Pp. 493. $9.95.) 


International law is possibly the most misun- 
derstood field in the study of political science 
today. Many non-specialists still cling to no- 
tions that international law is irrelevant or at 
best is of academic or historical interest. It 
would be convenient to blame the misguided 
perceptions about international law entirely on 
power-national interest interpretations of the 
global system. The realists provide ample am- 
munition for the scoffers and cynics by defining 
international law as little more than a diplo- 
matic facade or, worse yet, as a moralistic uni- 
versalistic camouflage used to conceal crass and 
self-serving power maneuvers by states. Extreme 
realism has distorted the image of law. How- 
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ever, international law suffers perhaps as much 
from the ministrations of its friends, the rule- 
oriented legalists (primarily lawyers but in- 
cluding political scientists), as from its focs, 
the power-oriented realists. So much of inter- 
national law has been written in a political 
vacuum that many have been led to believe that 
it has little connection with the realities of 
political life. 

Although many scholars, such as Richard 
Falk, Morton Kaplan, Wesley Gould and Ur- 
ban Whitaker, have contributed to the political 
understanding of international law, the major 
emphasis still is on state-devised formal rules. 
This is especially true of valuable but politically 
sterile materials used in classroom teaching. 
Most of the basic sources are either prepared 
by lawyers or by political scientists who are en- 
amoured by the legal approach. For example, 
the book most often required in political sci- 
ence courses in international law (according to 
a recent tabulation in Peter Rohn, et. al., Basic 
Courses in International Law), is Bishop’s In- 
ternational Law which is specifically designed 
for an “introductory course in international 
law offered to law students.” It leans more to- 
ward the courtroom than toward the political 
battlefront. 

The need then is for more politically-ori- 
ented texts which present Jaw and politics 
within the context of a multi-actor total system. 
The two books under review—both by political 
scientists——at least address themselves to this 
problem. The titles are revealing. Professor 
Tung emphasizes an “organizing world.” He 
still clings to much of the traditional legal ma- 
terials and does not really grapple with politi- 
cal interactions. However, he does establish 
himself in the forefront of publicists concerned 
with explaining law as a product of organiza- 
tional as well as state action. Professor Collins 
stresses a “changing world.” He emphasizes po- 
litical change and provides a mix of classical 
legal materials and modern political readings. 

International Law in an Organizing World is 
essentially a text on international law (three 
fourths) and a text on the United Nations (one 
fourth). Thus it is of most value in one-semes- 
ter or one-quarter courses which combine the 
two topics. It would not be unfair to claim that 
Tung’s title is deceptive if law in an organizing 
world means the placing of law and organiza- 
tion within a conceptual framework of an inte- 
grated international system. He does not do 
this. His chapters on international organization 
are reasonably traditional in scope and self 
contained. He discusses the background of in- 
ternational organization, the structure of the 
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United Nations, international conferences and 
administration, and the United Nations and en- 
forcement of the peace. However in the “law” 
sections of his book, he integrates the substan- 
tive contribution of the United Nations via 
treaties, resolutions, etc., to a much greater ex- 
tent that do most of his text-writing colleagues. 
He captures the flavor of the transition of Nin- 
teenth Century law to law in the modern era 
where the United Nations is playing a vital 
role, both in conflict areas and in the develop- 
ment of exciting new rules designed for a work- 
ing system of world order. 

By combining the fields of law and organiza- 
tion, Professor Tung of necessity is forced to 
condense some of the topics. For example, he 
devoted only six pages to the high seas despite 
its growing importance (in as well as out of the 
United Nations) because of pollution prob- 
lems, seabed development, etc. In contrast, he 
allocates 30 pages to diplomatic techniques, 
practices and procedures—a topic normally 
found in books on diplomacy rather than on in- 
ternational law. His condensation also forces 
him into some risky oversimplifications such as 
not drawing clear distinctions between states 
and govenments in recognition and between 
diplomats and consuls in privileges and immu- 
nities, 

Nonetheless, as a survey effort, Tung has 
provided an excellent overview of the usual cat- 
egories of international law. His opening chap- 
ter on developments and fundamentals is espe- 
cially worthy. He is refreshingly and una- 
bashedly a believer in international law as “true 
law”-—not in the utopian or courtroom tradi- 
tion, but as a process-rule system based on con- 
sent and reciprocity and balanced between legal 


order and national interest. The author is a pro- 


fessor of international law at Queen’s College 
and a former government official in China. His 
book reflects this background. The writing is 
precise and spartan at times; the documentation 
is excellent and most comprehensive. In fact, 
the more serious student of international law 
can strike some of the richest lodes in the foot- 
notes. They are bulging with both cases and 
political action illustrations. Tung is also gener- 
ous in his Oriental and Communist illustrations 
and legal interpretations, a welcome change 
from the usual Occidental-oriented offerings to 
undergraduates. His book is a significant addi- 
tion and a meaningful contribution to the better 
understanding of modern international law. 
Professor Collins is playing in a different ball 
game. Although he provides thumbnail intro- 
ductory essays, he basically has brought to- 
gether the kind of readings which he believes 
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an undergraduate political science student 
should read in an international law course. Al- 
though no two specialists would pick and paste 
the same selections, most probably would clip a 
number of the political offerings found in Inter- 
national Law in a Changing World. The rival 
arguments on the Viet Nam war is an example. 
There might be more disagreement over the 
case selections. 

Collins also follows the traditional format 
but excludes nationality, which is unusual but 
defensible. He combines the classical cases with 
more politically relevant materials and thus has 
undertaken a rather Herculean task. The ap- 
proximate 150 selections range from snippets 
(one paragraph on the S.S. Lotus Case) to 
lengthy texts (17 pages on the law of treaties.) 
Some sections (e.g., territorial acquisition) are 
traditional; others (e.g., legal regulation and the 
use of force) are more innovative. Some sec- 
tions are sketchy (e.g., diplomatic immunities 
and space law); others (e.g., treaties) are com- 
prehensive. The book is designed as a supple- 
mentary reader. Much of the material can be 
found elsewhere. However, a considerable num- 
ber of items, such as the Cuban quarantine, the 
Gulf of Aquaba dispute and the Pueblo incident, 
have never made their way into more hide- 
bound publications. They are the types of read- 
ings which no political scientist could ignore 
and still claim that he understood the implica- 
tions of international law in an ongoing politi- 
cal system. 

Both Professor Tung and Collins contribute 
to the understanding that international law is 
far more than a mere system of rules found in 
court decisions, state proclamations, etc. Inter- 
national law also channels conflict, facilitates 
communications, establishes parameters, and 
serves as a policy tool. It is universalistic in con- 
ception, not state-bound or Western, and is an 
integral part of what we commonly call the po- 
litical process. It is a vital element in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a system of world or- 
der. Neither of the two books are directed spe- 
cifically at these issues. However, both, in their 
own way, have helped to loosen the strangle- 
hold of the traditional legalists and are some- 
what representative of a growing group of po- 
litical scientists who believe that international 
law is too important to be left in the hands of 
state-oriented, rule and case bound lawyers and 
political scientists. 

CLIFTON E. WILSON 
University of Arizona 


The Future of the International Legal Order, 
Vol. Ii: Wealth and Resources, Edited by 
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Richard A. Falk and Cyril E. Black. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1970. pp. 
343. $11.00.) 


The massive undertaking, of which this vol- 
ume is the second installment, launched by the 
Princeton Center of International Studies is liv- 
ing testimony to the continuing renaissance of 
international law. The editors have set them- 
selves the imaginative task of exploring the fu- 
ture of world order, in all its ramifications, in 
terms of the adequacy of past and evolving le- 
gal practice and principles. Their task is de- 
scriptive, projective, synthetic, and eminently 
normative. It aims at nothing less than a com- 
prehensive legal-political-economic policy sci- 
ence for exploring the possibilities of attaining 
a more orderly world. In the words of the edi- 
tors, “This volume focuses upon the capacity of 
the international legal order to cope with the 
course of international economic development 
in a setting that will be heavily influenced by 
rapid and dramatic technological progress.” (p. 
vi). It also deals with non-violent means to rec- 
oncile upcoming differences in objectives be- 
tween rich and poor countries, the powerful 
and the weak. The volume contains four sepa- 
rate contributions. Wolfgang Friedmann briefly 
examines some broad themes in the evolution 
of international law in relation to economic and 
social development. Burns H. Weston contrib- 
utes a long essay, subtitled “A Framework for 
Future Inquiry,” on the status in international 
law of expropriation of foreign property. Wil- 
liam T. Burke reviews law and practice with 
reference to the technology of exploiting ocean 
resources. Ivan A. Vlasic does the same with 
respect to the exploration of outer space. It 
should come as no great surprise that the con- 
tributors vary quite considerably, in terms of 
clarity of focus and comprehensiveness of dem- 
onstration, in really attaining the objectives set 
by the editors. Vlasic comes closest. Burke 
shies away from crowning his excellent analysis 
with a set of comprehensive recommendations 
for actual policy. Friedmann’s “keynote” essay 
is simply a summary of his magisterial and de- 
servedly well-known recent volumes on the 
same subject. Weston’s contribution rarely gets 
beyond a very complete digest of cases and 
opinions dealing with the expropriation of for- 
eign-owned property; his real analysis seems 
destined for future inquiry. 

Quite apart from the unifying topical empha- 
sis which the editors sought to provide, three of 
the contributions also share commitment to a 
well-developed methodological approach. All 
except Friedman couch their analyses in the 
configurational style made famous by the “New 
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Haven School.” Moreover, the manner in 
which this style is applied to the treatment of 
expropriation, the ocean, and outer space has a 
great deal to do with the substantive materials 
analyzed and also with the inferences drawn 
from the analysis. The quality of the substan- 
tive argument cannot, therefore, be separated 
from a review of the method. In fact, the intent 
of the editors can be approximated only when 
the strictures of the method are obeyed flexibly. 
Weston’s essay, which seeks to remain true to 
the canons of configurational jurisprudence 
most faithfully, is also the least persuasive piece 
in the book, in part because it fails to rank-or- 
der and contrast the “values” posited by Lass- 
well and McDougal. The substantive themes in 
each essay cannot be reviewed, then, without a 
discussion of the role of the configurational ap- 
proach in the essays. 

The intent of the configurational approach is 
defined by Burke in crisp terms; it is “to at- 
tempt to clarify goals, to observe trends in deci- 
sions, to identify factors affecting decisions, to 
appraise the impact of decisions in terms of the 
fulfilment of goals, and to offer recommenda- 
tions to maximize the chances of achieving 
goals,” (p. 244). The most obvious question 
which arises is: whose goals?—-those of all the 
actors, some of the actors, of the international 
public interest, of the observer, or the critic? 
Moreover, our contributors all tend to give dif- 
ferent answers to the question, with Weston 
opting for the actors concerned in a given con- 
troversy, Burke for all actors potentially inter- 
ested in the oceans, and Vlasic for a future 
egalitarian, non-violent, and welfare-oriented 
world order. A standardized list of topics is 
used in configurational jurisprudence to deal 
with a given policy question. It includes identi- 
fication of the participants, their objectives, the 
situation in which they act, the strategies they 
follow, and the outcomes produced. Further, 
longer-range effects of the immediate outcomes 
are then to be identified in terms of the same 
list of topics. Special attention attaches to ob- 
jectives because these include the values to be 
attained by action, values which in turn ought 
to be safeguarded in an ensuing legal confron- 
tation and in efforts to reconcile differences. 
The list of values is familiar: wealth, well-be- 
ing, skills, enlightenment, power, respect, recti- 
tude, and affection. Are they of equal impor- 
tance to the participants or to a world public 
interest? How should they be ranked if they are 
not of equal importance? What principles ought 
to govern a ranking? The configurational ap- 
proach has the enormous merit of being sys- 
tematic and of seeking to analyze legal prob- 
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lems in a broad political context. It is clearly 
right in placing emphasis on the goals of the 
participants and in seeking to relate these to 
standard values. However, the approach re- 
mains essentially a checklist of important topics 
unless it addresses two additional matters: hy- 
potheses ought to be provided which link modal 
participants, situations, objectives, strategies, 
and outcomes in the context of effects identified 
hypothetically and ranked in terms of value 
preferences. And such an effort presupposes a 
method for ranking the values themselves. Once 
this is achieved a true policy science of inter- 
national law can emerge. 

The relative shortcomings of configurational 
jurisprudence thus predict the success of our 
essays. Vlasic ranks wealth, well-being, recti- 
tude, and respect above power, skills, enlighten- 
ment and affection. He has no trouble in identi- 
fying a future world order in which space re- 
search would be conducted and regulated to 
maximize the attainment of these values. He 
can then trace desired effects “backward,” so to 
speak, and arrive at a specification of what 
kind of strategies participants should adopt, 
what objectives they should follow-—and what 
sort of space law we should work for. Burke 
stops short of this. He identifies wealth, power, 
and enlightenment as the main values which 
underlie the objectives of participants and then 
seeks to identify a legal policy toward the 
oceans which would enable participants to 
maximize these values in terms of mining for 
manganese, ranching, fish, or establishing un- 
derwater cities. The result, while involving him 
in very interesting descriptions of evolving 
ocean bottom technologies and their possible 
political and economic implications, is a state- 
ment short of a clear recommendation as to 
what ocean law ought to be if one were to rank 
wealth above power or enlightenment (or vice 
versa). Weston, finally, includes in his analysis 
all of the values, and opts between none of 
them. Consequently, his discussion is erudite 
and instructive with respect to telling us much 
about participants in expropriation litigation, 
their objectives and strategies and of the situa- 
tions which get them into trouble. He is equally 
helpful in giving us the longest list of instances 
of expropriation this reviewer has encountered 
(as well as every opinion ever expressed by 
anybody on the subject) and in reviewing the 
immediate outcomes of expropriations and at- 
tempted legal remedies. However, he offers 
next to nothing on longer-range effects—in 
terms of power, wealth, rectitude, or anything 
else. 

Substantively, what can we glean from these 
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essays about the future role of the law relating 
to foreign investment, ocean exploitation, and 
space exploration in helping redistribute the 
world’s wealth and solve conflicts over redis- 
tribution by peaceful means? Vlasic makes 
clear that space law—-to the extent that it exists 
is made by the superpowers in their own in- 
terest; sharing knowledge for the sake of eco- 
nomic development is not an important part of 
their objectives or strategies. He suggests how 
space communications can aid in improved me- 
teorology (and hence agriculture) as well as in 
education. Appropriate measures upgrading the 
powers of the UN and of COSPAR are worked 
out by him. Areas of outer space military ex- 
perimentation with potentially disastrous con- 
sequences are described and appropriate revi- 
sions of the Outer Space Treaty suggested. If 
binding third-party settlement is not suggested 
as a realistic means of settling disputes, a more 
egalitarian as well as expert-dominated ap- 
proach to  conflict-resolution nevertheless 
emerges. Burke notes that while the territorial 
jurisdiction of the coastal state has crept inex- 
orably further into the water since 1945, the 
open sea and its bottom remain available by 
common consent for the exploitation of all. But 
nations with the most advanced technology of 
ocean crawlers are likely to reap disproportion- 
ate benefits—and the rich will be getting richer. 
Burke, after sketching the technology, then 
proceeds to imagine the kinds of claims rival 
exploiting countries may be formulating against 
each other. And he summarizes the actual 
modes of resolving incipient conflicts devised so 
far (mostly by delegations for study to such 
specialized UN agencies as UNESCO’s Inter- 
governmental Oceanic Commission and FAO’s 
Committee on Fisheries) without addressing 
the question of whether this suffices for the fu- 
ture. Weston really fails to address the matter 
of redistribution altogether and he skirts the 
question of resolving conflicts over expropria- 
tion by noting that, depending on the situation, 
unilateral intervention may be justified and law- 
ful, while turning the other cheek might be the 
appropriate response on other occasions. 

The balance of contributions and shortcom- 
ings, however, is still heavily on the side of a 
healthy emphasis in international legal studies 
on a focussed interdisciplinary attack on policy 
problems rapidly emerging on the horizon of 
technological evolution. If I take this occasion 
to mention a few further issues requiring explo- 
ration within this new emphasis, I do so in ad- 
miration of the progress now being made. One 
issue has already been mentioned: listing values 
is not enough. We must, in addition, examine 
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the compatibility of values and ask whether—if 
all are desirable-—they ought to be ranked in a 
hierarchy of priorities. On the other hand, all 
may not be desirable in all circumstances at- 
tending the evolution of technology. While a 
balance may have to be found between wealth 
and power when we deal with the oceans, the 
same equation need not be adopted when we 
deal with space or weather modification. If sev- 
eral values of equal importance remain im- 
planted in a given choice, efforts must be made 
to calculate the trade-offs if one or the other is 
to be sacrificed. And this can be done only if 
we are reasonably clear and agreed on the 
effect to be achieved. A kindred issue is raised 
by the rival suggestions that national, regional, 
or international agencies be given key regula- 
tory powers. Again, depending on the values to 
be maximized, there may be different costs and 
benefits associated with each option, and these 
must be assessed before recommendations are 
made, in knee-jerk fashion, in favor of the UN. 
Finally, we must know more about the links be- 
tween known actor objectives and the outcome 
to be specified as normatively desirable quite 
apart from present actor thinking. This, in turn, 
requires that we know how actors change their 
conceptions of what is desirable, how a negoti- 
ating posture evolves and changes, and how 
multilateral negotiation may hasten the process 
of change. There is much in the new approach 
to international law which promises success in 
addressing these issues. 
Ernst B. Haas 

University of California, Berkeley 


National Interest. By Joseph Frankel (New 
York; Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 172. 
$5.00.) 


Few concepts of international politics have 
been attacked with greater vehemence by aca- 
demics and used as tenderly by statesmen as 
“national interest.” The reason for this discrep- 
ancy is, of course, that the concept escapes 
meaningful definition for analytical purposes in 
which the academic is interested: and that the 
unpredictability of its concrete meaning makes 
it highly serviceable for diplomatic purposes. 
Mr. Frankel’s treatise underpins the despair of 
the academics by many relevant and some ap- 
parently not so relevant theoretical musings. He 
neglects examination of the stubborn life the 
concept enjoys in the international politics of 
nations. In the last chapter, modestly and cau- 
tiously entitled “Toward an Assessment,” he 
justifies his non-conclusions by asserting that “it 
would be impracticable to attempt a summary 
and conclusion of the book in the customary 
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way.” This result is the near-inevitable outcome 
of the inherent nature of the concept, but also 
of the author’s approach to dealing with it. For 
he chooses to handle his assignment of “en- 
abling students and others concerned with poli- 
tics to understand and use those concepts that 
are the working tools of modern political sci- 
ence” on a largely abstract level, with relatively 
little attention paid to empirical formulations 
and employment of the concept by practicing 
politicians (though he provides numerous his- 
torical examples). It is at least debatable 
whether such an Olympian ‘academic’ posture 
is justifiable in the name of political science. On 
the author’s level one can heartily agree with 
him that “national interest” is a “singularly 
vague concept.” It might nevertheless have 
rounded out his investigation of the concept 
had he examined how much the very vagueness 
enhances the value of the concept as a “work- 
ing tool” for the statesman whom it helps in 
justifying or rationalizing his policies and for 
the national publics who find it is a cherished 
symbol of their nationalist emotions. 

Following contemporary practice, the author 
delves into methodological considerations and 
alternatives in order to discover the most suit- 
able for his purposes. He decides to be scien- 
tific rather than intuitive, fully realizing and de- 
tailing the limitations inherent in this method. 
His perspective, he says, is behavioral, but his 
method only marginally so-——-mainly because 
his subject does not yet lend itself to a full- 
fledged behavioral method. Therefore in this 
initial stage of analysis “the approach is largely 
a matter of trained intuition” (p. 28). After his 
original decision, one is slightly taken aback. 
There is an apparent inconsistency here that 
obscures the meaning of the author’s choices. 
Unfortunately, such obscurities can be found in 
many parts of the book. Once it deals with sub- 
stance, it starts out clearly enough: the uses of 
the term “national interest” are classified, for 
purposes of analysis, as aspirational, opera- 
tional, and explanatory and polemical. But this 
neat-sounding distinction gets largely lost in the 
body of the book. It also becomes uncertain 
early whether “national interest” is understood 
as a goal of foreign policy; the value aspect or 
some other part of foreign policy; or a syn- 
onym for foreign policy. One of the reasons for 
this uncertainty is that the author goes rather 
far afield in discussing the meaning of the con- 
cept, drawing in major theories of foreign pol- 
icy, general theories of politics, and—-under the 
heading of dimensions of national interest— 
strategy, economics, geography, and the time 
factor. There is greater clarity and better orga- 
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nization in the section devoted to the formula- 
tion of the national interest, whose major mes- 
sage is that everything depends pretty much 
upon the will of decision makers. Which could 
explain the uselessness of the concept of “na- 
tional interest” as a scientific instrument. 

The book is a strange mix of interesting 
points, good insights, and useful analytical pas- 
sages with obscure assertions and well-worn ob- 
servations. It brings confusion into chaos by 
showing how much greater the complexity of 
the concept is than is commonly accepted. This 
may be a contribution of therapeutic value for 
those who use the concept plibly—except 
statesmen for whom greater complexity only 
heightens the value. Those who look for clarifi- 
cation of the concept will not find it in this 
book-——-mostly because, as the author conveys 
fairly convincingly, it cannot be found any- 
where, 

WERNER LEVI 
University of Hawaii 


The Consolidated Treaty Series, 1648-1918. 
Edited and annotated by Clive Parry, LL.D. 
To be completed in approximately 140 vol- 
umes in the course of 10 years. (Dobbs Ferry: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., volumes 1—10, 
1969-1970. Pages lv, 468; x, 518; vii, 514; 
viii, 520; viii, 507, viii, 501, vili, 503; vii, 
518; vii, 509; vii, 505. $40 per volume.) 

As treaties form an invaluable documentary 
source for the diplomatic historian and interna- 
tional lawyer, efforts have long been made to 
provide accurate and comprehensive collections 
of them. Most of the great states have pub- 
lished official collections of those to which they 
are party, but these have been incomplete and 
of uneven quality, so that even those students 
who have access to the largest libraries find 
themselves sometimes defeated in trying to use 
such official publications. Many of the smaller 
states have no published collections. Even the 
United States has not issued a complete col- 
lected edition of its treaties, although it has al- 
ways printed them currently, for many years 
with the Statutes at Large and since 1950 in a 
separate treaty series. The Congress has autho- 
rized compilation of four volumes of treaties 
and international agreements, generally re- 
ferred to as Malloy’s Treaties after the editor of 
the first two volumes, but these extend only to 
1937. Perhaps the fate of Hunter Miller’s su- 
perbly edited collection, Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts of the United States of Amer- 
ica (8 volumes, 1931-1948) illustrates the diff- 
culty which even the wealthiest governments 
experience in achieving an optimum program 
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of treaty publication, for that series reached 
only the year 1863 before Congress left it 
stranded without financial support. 

Students who cannot find an instrument they 
need in an official collection, or who do not 
have such collections available, have turned to 
comprehensive privately issued treaty collec- 
tions. For two centuries the combination most 
widely used has been Jean Dumont’s Corps 
universel diplomatique du droit des gens, 8 
volumes covering the years 800-1718 (1726- 
1731), followed by the “Martens” series (i.e., 
Georg Friedrich von Martens and Baron 
Charles de Martens, Recueil des principaux 
traités d’alliance, de paix, de tréve, etc., 2d 
ed., 8 vols., 1761-1808 [1817-1835]; Nouveau 
recueil, etc., 16 vols., 1808-1839 [1817-1842]; 
Nouveaux supplemens, etc. [ed. F. Murhard], 3 
vols., 1839-1842; Nouveau recueil général de 
traités, etc. [ed. Murhard], 20 vols. in 22, 1840- 
1874 [1843-1875], 2me série, 35 vols., 1853- 
1897 [1876-1908], 3e série [ed. H. Triepel], 37 
vols., 1894-1939 [1908—1942]). The final series 
of the Martens collection overlapped the com- 
prehensive League of Nations Treaty Series 
(204 vols., 1920-1944), which had distinct 
advantages in availability of official texts from 
member states, which were required to register 
them with the Secretariat, and in translating 
and publishing facilities. The Martens series 
was not continued after World War II. Since 
then the United Nations Treaty Series (already 
more than 600 volumes) has occupied the field. 

The treaty series of the League of Nations 
and the United Nations have been comprehen- 
sive, although not wholly complete. They have 
provided texts in the official languages and in 
both English and French translations where 
these languages were not official. The editing 
has been accurate, but without annotations. In- 
dex volumes are issued, but only at consider- 
able intervals. For the period since 1918, there- 
fore, the situation has been pretty satisfactory. 
For earlier years, where Martens continued to 
be the principal reliance, it was less so. As must 
be expected in an unofficial series, Martens was 
incomplete; it was especially so for non-Euro- 
pean treaties. It did not always utilize official 
texts. Further, it made heavy demands upon 
the linguistic skills of readers, and required 
some patience in locating the desired instru- 
ment. For the period from 1700 to 1760 it pro- 
vided (in a supplement) only a selection of 
treaties supplementary to those in Dumont. 
Consequently that work must still be used in 
order to push back to the beginning of the 
modern period of history, and apart from its 
own special editorial and linguistic difficulties, 
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it is now unobtainable. We must therefore ap- 
plaud Dr. Parry’s undertaking to provide a 
Consolidated Treaty Series, as complete as may 
be, covering the period 1648-1918. Taken 


with the League and United Nations series, 


such a collection will provide a complete run 
for the modern period. Dr. Parry also recog- 
nizes the need for editorial annotation to pro- 
vide the reader with bibliographical informa- 
tion about sources, as well as with essential 
facts about ratification, termination, and the 
diplomatic events affecting and affected by the 
treaties. 

Apart from Dr. Parry’s own outstanding edi- 
torial talents and great experience (he is also 
the editor of the series of British International 
Law Cases and the British Digest of Interna- 
tional Law), there is the added assurance pro- 
vided by the sponsorship of the Council of Eu- 
rope, which has recommended to member 
states that they place at his disposal texts of 
treaties not otherwise available and translations 
they may possess into English or French. He 
has also the cooperation of the American Soci- 
ety of International Law and the British Insti- 
tute of International and Comparative Law. 

The first ten volumes, now in hand, certainly 
make it clear that this compilation will supplant 
Dumont and Martens for the period covered, 
providing more complete coverage, the best 
available texts, with some French and English 
translations, clearer typography, and useful edi- 
torial notes. Index volumes at intervals are 
promised, although none has yet appeared. 
These may also carry supplementary texts to 
repair any omissions which may be discovered. 
The treaties have not been reset but are photo- 
graphically reproduced from earlier publica- 
tions. This work has been meticulously execu- 
ted: the originals have been enlarged or re- 
duced to page size (resulting of course in some 
disparity of type size), and the negatives have 
been treated where necessary to improve clar- 
ity. All are very legible, and indeed superior to 
the original publications which were used, 

Given so many commendable improvements 
it may appear captious to express a few reser- 
vations. These reflect the feeling that such an 
undertaking under such sponsorship should 
produce a truly definitive treaty collection. In 
some respects the Consolidated Treaty Series 
falls a little short of that goal. As it is neverthe- 
less so good that no one is likely to think it 
worthwhile again to undertake so heavy a la- 
bor, it is likely that the good will defeat the 
best. 

Would it not have been far better to follow 
the practice of the League and the United Na- 
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tions of printing the official language texts and 
then in all cases giving Englsh and French 
translations on facing pages when these were 
not official languages? Instead the Consolidated 
Treaty Series gives such a translation of some 
of the more important treaties when a pub- 
lished one is available for reproduction, but in 
many cases only the official language text. A 
rapid count of the 339 instruments in Volumes 
1 through 10, covering the years 1648-1668, 
indicates that 178 do not appear in either 
French or English. Of these 91 are in German 
alone (and in old German types), 54 in Latin 
alone, 1 in German and Latin, 13 in Spanish, 2 
in Latin and Spanish, 1 in Italian, 3 in 
Italian and Spanish, 1 in Portuguese, 2 in 
Latin and Portuguese, 3 in Dutch, 2 in Swed- 
ish, 1 in Danish, 1 in Swedish and Danish, 3 in 
Russian, This makes considerable demands 
upon the linguistic competency of readers. To 
follow the League-United Nations plan would 
be expensive, for it would require fresh transla- 
tions of many treaties and largely increase the 
number of volumes. Clearly a heavy subsidy 
would be required. Yet it might be cheaper to 
do this once than to force generations of schol- 
ars who lack one or another language to find 
translators. 

Again, has not the editor adopted a too re- 
stricted policy of annotation? His prospectus 
indeed indicates an ambitious plan, but the 
notes in the volumes here reviewed center upor 
bibliographical information concerning sources 
of published texts, versions, and translations, 
occasional information about ratification and 
termination, and sometimes brief summaries of 
the content of a treaty. Perhaps we are given 
all that Dr. Parry can discover, but this is not 
evident from the notes. He sometimes tells us 
that the original exists in a particular archive, 
especially when this is the British Foreign 
Office, but we are left uncertain in other cases 
whether the original exists and in all cases 
whether the published texts from which photc- 
copies were made have been compared with the 
originals to assure accuracy. Frequently there is 
no information about ratification. Even more 
frequently there is none about termination. As 
a minimum it would seem such facts should be 
given. How much further the editor can be ex- 
pected to go depends upon the resources avail- 
able to him. Some indication of the copious his- 
torical-diplomatic and legal literature concern- 
ing the negotiation and subsequent application 
and interpretation of important treaties would 
have been welcome. We find nothing of this 
sort even for such politically significant treaties 
as Miinster-Osnabriick (Westphalia) or Breda, 
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or such legally interesting items as the several 
treaties which contributed strongly to the mod- 
em concepts of neutrality, contraband, and 
blockade (e.g, Spain-Netherlands, 1650; 
France-Hanseatic Towns, 1655; England-Spain, 
1667; England-Netherlands, 1667). 

As we have long appreciated that the half- 
loaf of Dumont and Martens was much better 
than none, we must welcome gladly the three- 
quarter loaf of Parry, well baked. Perhaps it is 
just an idle counsel of perfection to wish that 
the United Nations might have undertaken a 
treaty series for this period which would com- 
bine the authenticity and linguistic convenience 
of its current treaty series with annotations of 
the comprehensive type provided by Hunter 
Miller. If Dr. Parry has not gone so far, he at 
least has added greatly to our resources. 

CHARLES H. MCLAUGHLIN 
University of Minnesota 


In Defense of Sovereignty. Edited by W. J. 
Stankiewicz. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1969. Pp. 305. $2.50, paper.) 


This book consists of contributions on the 
subject of sovereignty from twelve well-known 
writers, political scientists, lawyers, and philos- 
ophers. It comes most opportune at a time 
when U.S.-Soviet diplomacy stresses the pre- 
rogatives of major powers in solving the 
world’s problems while smaller countries jeal- 
ously guard their sovereign rights. 

In the introductory chapter the editor, Profes- 
sor Mankiewicz, postulates the classical theory 
that “the sovereign tends to be an unlimited, 
supreme, coercive power which has a will and 
expresses itself through legislation.” Bodin and 
Hobbes are cited as originators of this concept. 
The editor lists semantic, empirical, and moral 
criticisms of the concept: he refers to 
Maritain’s opposition to claims of absolute sov- 
ereignty, Stanley Benn’s discussion on the need 
for a supreme norm, Kenneth Cole’s criticism 
of a static juristic conception as opposed to a 
dynamic political view of the state, Karl 
Deutsch’s treatment of cibernetics and analogy 
of the state to the human brain, Hans Kelsen’s 
treatment of sovereignty in relation to interna- 
tional law, K. W. B. Middleton’s interpretation 
of sovereignty as political authority, Georg 
Schwarzenberger’s theory of sovereignty as an 
abstraction from reality, Ivor Wilks’s concept 
of the legal sovereign, W. J. Rees’s answer to 
certain behavioralist objections to the concept, 
Yves R. Simon’s transmission theory of con- 
sent, and F. H. Hinsley’s historical approach— 
that the concept was known to the Romans but 
not the Greeks, who were more philosophically 
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minded, known in Europe but not Asia or Af- 
rica, known to the Renaissance, but not medi- 
eval Europe. 

The introduction is followed by more de- 
tailed analyses by these authors. The editor’s 
summary and evaluation in the first chapter 
tends to anticipate their points of view and to a 
certain extent to refute them before they have 
had a chance to be heard. Methodologically, it 
might have been preferable to have this chapter 
at the end rather than the beginning. The 
reader tends to evaluate contributions in the 
light of Mr. Stankiewicz’s thought. His treat- 
ment in the introduction is interspersed with 
personal comment, such as in relation to Mari- 
tain’s analysis, “to (the classical theorists) 
power was unintelligible unless related to a wil- 
lingness to submit to that power. What cannot be 
ignored is the function of sovereignty in main- 
taining social order: it is this function which 
creates the obedience that makes sovereign 
power and its exercise possible.” 

In criticizing Benn’s treatment, the editor 
suggests that “the supreme norm is not omni- 
competent. It is capable of deciding not all is- 
sues, but only one: a conflict between subordi- 
nate members of the orders; that is, the su- 
preme norm is limited by its position as a su- 
preme norm. If we suppose that the concept of 
sovereignty excludes any kind of limitations, 
we have to conclude that not even a supreme 
norm can be called sovereign.” 

In commenting on Cole, he states that “one 
of the flaws in Coles paper stems from his 
very success in exposing the weakness of what 
he attacks: he does not really explain why ju- 
rists use the concept of sovereignty, despite the 
appalling difficulties it creates.” 

After quoting what he regards as the essence 
of Deutsch’s view “ ‘if all important decisions 
are concentrated at one point, and if decisions 
made at that point tend to govern or override 
all decisions made elsewhere in the system, the 
performance of the system may resemble the 
situation of concentrated sovereignty, familiar 
from the absolute monarchies of seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century Europe,’” Stankiewicz 
comments that “the difficulty here is that none 
of the key terms—‘important decisions,’ ‘con- 
centrated,’ “govern or override’—are explained 
or explicable in terms of the neural analogy.” 

Dealing with Kelsen’s analysis, Stankiewicz 
asks “how important is Kelsen’s paper... to 
an analysis of political sovereignty? Why, in 
fact, should a paper dealing with something 
that the concept of political sovereignty says 
does not exist—international law be impor- 
tant?” And he concludes that “some jurists de- 
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nounce the classical concept of sovereignty as a 
hindrance to international morality—and the 
rule of law—but beneath the moral outrage lies 
the necessity for proving that a legal order can 
itself be sovereign, and the only area where this 
can be proved is the one in which a political 
sovereign does not exist.” 

In a more general vein, Stankiewicz com- 
ments that “where the natural scientist and phi- 
losopher must eventually arrive at certain irre- 
ducible assumptions, the social scientist must 
accept the fundamental proposition of all sci- 
ence, namely that all things are related. If he 
supposes . . . that propositions about the nature 
of the state, law, order, and obedience are irre- 
ducible, he detaches his discipline from the rest 
of science.” He argues that sovereignty is both 
authority and power, and he holds that “it is 
not possible to be one’s own government or to 
have supreme power over one’s self, nor can a 
constitution be a government.” In his conclu- 
sion at the end of the book he states that “the 
most significant developments that are likely to 
come out of the sovereignty concept in the fu- 
ture will be related to its ability to make classt- 
fications of political behavior meaningful. Too 
much effort in the past has been spent on prov- 
ing or disproving the concept and not enough 
on studying its potentialities as a tool of analy- 
sis.” 

Reading through the various contributions 
one cannot help getting the impression that the 
editor has been debating “strawmen” in the 
form of selected quotations. Maritain, for ex- 
ample, makes an impressive case proving that 
the state is accountable and subject to supervi- 
sion. He concludes by asking, “what can possi- 
bly be the concept of a sovereignty Hable to su- 
pervision, and accountable? Clearly, the state is 
not sovercign.” Similarly, it is clear that sover- 
eignty in the international sphere is limited by 
agreements, custom etc. Despite the fact that 
certain writers require “transformation” of in- 
ternational into national law in order to be 
binding, others believe that international law is 
the supreme legal standard. As far as demo- 
cratic theory is concerned, the powers of gov- 
ernment are clearly limited in a democracy and 
other norms than sovereignty, such as popular 
will or consensus, might be stipulated as the ba- 
sis for authority and power. 

The contributors to this volume speak from 
the vantage point of their respective disciplines. 
The editor seems to have applied his own per- 
spective rather than interrelating the various 
points of view in the light of the background 
disciplines. An expansion of the first chapter 
taking into account the full richness of the 
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following contributions and relating them :. 
each other in terms of criticisms and defer: <” 
of the concept of sovereignty as well as the ce | 
tors own view, would have supplied a mec`. 
powerful dissertation. As a compilation the ::- 
dividual contributions are carefully select: . 
and the editor’s comment fully deserving of : 1- 
tention. It is to be hoped that further tre: 
ments of the subject of sovereignty in a wor’. 
where international organization co-exists wi. 
sovereign states will be forthcoming. 
The work is capped by a detailed index. 
ROBERT K. WOETZEL 

Boston College 


United States Policy Toward Latin America: ` 
Study in Domestic and International Politic . 
By E. Harrison Wagner, (Stanford, Cali. 
Stanford University Press, 1970. 246 
$7.95.) 


There are various policies on availability «: 
dissertations written at U.S. universities. A po’ 
icy of requiring publication at the author’s e: 
pense was given up by Columbia and other ur: 
versities in the 1940’s as being too burdensom : 
the rationale was that faculty would be caref.:. 
to maintain high standards if the texts were ce- 
tain to be exposed to an alien and critical auc - 
ence. A policy of filing a copy in the library < 
each university is too restrictive of access t, 
scholars and the public. Beginning in 1938, ux - 
versities have nearly universally adopted ti.. 
practice of depositing a copy of each dissert- 
tion with University Microfilms, Inc., Ann A- 
bor, Michigan. Lists of titles are available ar * 
copies of texts can be purchased, This is a usc- 
ful arrangement, especially in bringing data an ` 
bibliographies quickly to hand. To categorize ::, 
we shall call it Annarborization, a process c’ 
bringing young scholars minimally into the ir. 
tellectual world. 

Some authors, however, not content with ihi- 
status, desire to De-annarborize their disserte - 
tions, and they think that by updating and rē. 
writing, presentation to a wider audience woul’ 
be justified. This is a risky procedure, for nc. 
all rookies are, like Mel Ott, ready for bi, 
league exposure in their first season. The temp 
tation to De-annarborize is understandab!: 
strong, but often it should be resisted, and, i 
any case, given the most serious consideration 
Usually, when the temptation has been cool! 
assessed, nonpublication, i.e., the Re-annarbori 
zation of dissertations is the best course. 

Mr. Wagner has chosen to De-annarborize hi: 
dissertation, with appreciative references tc 
professors at Brandeis and Harvard universities 
for improvements that have been made ove: 
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the original text. The title of the book is mis- 
leading; this is not a text to replace that of 
Samuel F. Bemis. Its time span is primarily 
1945—68. Its aims are diverse. “The inter- 
American economic game, which is the subject 
of this book, is thus related to other regional, 
functional, and global games.” (p. 4) However, 
“The main concern of this book, then, is with 
domestic and international politics, and not 
economics.” (p. 7) Again, “The subject of 
Chapters 3 through 7 is the effect of domestic 
politics in the United States on the economic 
policies that the United States Government has 
applied to Latin America.” (p. 4) And, “In 
Chapter 8 I have tried to describe international 
politics in such a way as to take into account 
the effect of the workings of domestic politics 
in the participating countries, and to apply my 
conclusions to a discussion of international pol- 
itics in the Western Hemisphere.” (p. 7). 

So far as the United States is concerned, the 
author has some interesting things to say in 
Chs. 3, 7 and 8 about the influences of domes- 
tic politics and institutions on foreign policy. 
These, brought together with care and preci- 
sion, might have made an impressive journal 
article, entitled, e.g., “U.S. Foreign Policy and 
the Fragmentation of Power.” As it is, however 
these suggestions are nearly lost in the course 
of a review of economic policy toward Latin 
America in the past two decades, based entirely 
on published sources, and adding little to our 
knowledge. 

So far as Latin America is concerned, de- 
spite the author’s statement (above) that he has 
taken into account “the effect of the workings 
of domestic politics in the participating coun- 
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tries” (p. 7), there is almost nothing here about 
domestic affairs of individual Latin American 
economies or polities. For example, there are 
five references to Chile in the index; one is an 
error—there is no reference to Chile on p. 76 
-—three do no more than include Chile in lists 
of Latin American countries, e.g., visited by 
President Eisenhower (p. 147) and one refers 
briefly to Chilean protests against United States 
efforts to keep copper prices down during the 
Korean War. (p. 52) None of these deals with 
Chilean “domestic politics,’ and neither on 
Chile nor any other Latin American country is 
any document, book, article or any other local, 
Latin American source cited as a basis for in- 
fluencing a policy judgment, or for any other 
reason. Mexico is treated even more cavalierly. 
As for ECLA, that fount of economic doctrine 
for Latin Amricans, it is quoted once and men- 
tioned briefly twice. 

This is a book about domestic aspects of 
United States policy toward an artificial entity 
—Latin America——of which the author appar- 
ently knows very little. He refers to “most of 
Latin America” (p. 45) and “many Latin 
Americans” (p. 49), but at no point does he 
reveal anything approaching a serious acquain- 
tance with any one of the 20 individual coun- 
tries with whose policies that of the United 
States must contend. What is out there? What 
are their strengths and possible ripostes? The 
time should have passed when a book claiming 
to deal with international and domestic politics 
in the Americas is in fact so parochial as this 
one. This manuscript should have been Re-ann- 
arborized. 

BRYCE Woop 
Social Science Research Council 
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27 rue Saint-Guillaume 
Paris, 7e, France 
Annual Subscription 
Individual Subscribers $12.00 
Institutions $15.00 


(All subscriptions should be addressed to Basil Blackwell, 
49 Broad Street, Oxford, United Kingdom) 


The International Political Science Association 
Invitation to Membership 


The International Political Science Association welcomes political scientists 
as members. The Association, founded in 1949, is composed of three cate- 
gories of members: individuals, institutions and national associations. 

Membership in the Association of $10.00 a year entitles members to re- 
ceive the Newsletter giving information about IPSA activities and meetings: 
to purchase material published under IPSA auspices—including the Inter- 
national Bibliography of Political Science, published annually by Stevens in 
London and sets of papers submitted at IPSA meetings at reduced cost; and 
to register at JPSA meetings at lower rates. 

Individual members who pay a higher membership fee of $12.00 a year are, 
in addition, entitled to receive either the International Political Science Ab- 
stracts published quarterly by Basil Blackwell at Oxford or the International 
Social Science Journal, the quarterly organ of the Department of Social Sci- 
ences of UNESCO. To join the Association send your name and check to the 
International Political Science Association, 27 rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7e, 
France. 
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GRANTS FOR ASIAN POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


The American Political Science Association again has received from The Asia Foundation 
a small grant for encouraging closer relations between Asian and American political scientists. 
The funds will be used in three ways: 


1) To enable Asian political scientists to become members of The American Political Sci- 
ence Association for a one-year period at greatly reduced rates. Membership includes 
subscription to The American Political Science Review and PS. To be eligible, appli- 
cants must reside in one of the Asian countries listed below. 


2 


~~" 


To enable libraries, university departments, and research institutes in Asia, who have 
heretofore been unable to do so, to subscribe to The American Political Science Review 
at greatly reduced rates. 


3 


~” 


To supplement travel expenses of Asian political scientists who are in the United States 
and who wish to attend meetings of The American Political Science Association. The 
next meeting will be held September 7-11, 1971 in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


( Applicants must be at least at the graduate student level and may come from any of the 
following Asian countries: Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Ryukyus, the Re- 
public of China (Taiwan), Thailand, and Vietnam. Applicants who have not previously re- 
ceived grants will be given first consideration. 

Application forms may be obtained from The American Political Science Association, 1537 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036.) . 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are planning a move, please fill in the form below and 
return it to the American Political Science Association, 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Address changes should be received at the Association by the 
5th of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 
Association mailing list. 


Name 


OLD ADDRESS CCU NEW ADDRESS 


5 \) enna eee eT (41+) ee eee anon 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


ee a nll a 


of 
The American Political Science Association 


Complete proceedings of the APSA Annual Meetings (including copies of all 
papers delivered from 1904-1912 and 1956 through 1970) may be obtained 
by contacting the Customer Services Department, 313 North First Street, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


| 
Hard copy of individual papers: $2.00 each; microfilm 
reels of Annual Meeting proceedings price list available 
from Customer Service Department, University Microfilms. 





BRITISH JOURNAL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Edited by BRIAN BARRY, 
Professor of Government, University of Essex 


Contents Volume I, Part | January 1971 


R. D. JESSOP Civility and traditionalism in English political culture 


J. DENNIS, L. LINDBERG and D. McCRONE Support for nation and 
government among English children 


J. ALT Some social and political correlates of county borough expendi- 
tures 


J. STEINER The principles of majority and proportionality 
D. RAE and M. J. TAYLOR Decision rules and policy outcomes 


Review article 
A. HEATH Exchange theory 
Notes 





Annual subscription $19.50 for four issues. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Order from 
your bookstore 


or 5 
United Nations Publications 
LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 





or 


PORTFOLIOW 
ited Nati - FOR PEAC a 
United Nations Publications 


Palais des Nations T 
‘ Excerpts from the writings and speeches 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 


of U Thani, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
on major world issues 1961-1970 


& UNITED NATIONS 


For mail orders prepayment is requested 


Paperbound $1.50 
Clothbound $3.00 








NEW FROM YALE 


Structural Change and 


Economic Policy in Israel 
by Howard Pack 


In its first twenty years, Israel has rapidly ae ere its relatively underdeveloped 
economy to one which, by the late 1960s, was at a level similar to some of the nations 
of Western Europe. Howard Pack explores some of the major dimensions of this growth 
and then seeks to identify particular aspects of government policy that account for it. 
He analyzes the growth of productivity for the entire economy as well as particular sec- 
tors, giving special attention to the impact of the country’s high level of formal education 
and large-scale immigration. 


Published for the Economic Growth Center, Yale University $9.75 


Government and Economic Development 
edited by Gustav Ranis 


Government affects the course of economic development in a number of ways—through 
the specific societal goals it sets or reflects, through its participation in directly produc- 
tive activity, through the quantity and quality of its controls over the private sector, and 
through its role as fiscal agent on both the tax and expenditure sides. The Economic 
Growth Center at Yale University sponsored a conference in 1968 on this general subject, 
and the papers presented are now brought together in this volume. The overall organi- 
zation of the book covers the following major governmental functions—the government 
as goal setter, as producer, as regulator, and as fiscal agent—-with a concluding section 
of comparative studies. $17.50 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
ME in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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AMERICA, BRITAIN and RUSSIA 
Their Co-operation and Conflict 1941-1946 


by WILLIAM HARDY McNEILL 


London, New York, Toronto. 1953.00.00... Paper bound $4.95 


With a new Introduction by the author and 
Foreword by Arnold Toynbee 





Complete with a new preface by the author, this work is 
being offered paper bound for the first time. All the essential 
details are here, providing an illuminating over-view of the 
war years and bringing into focus many insights into the 
responsibility for the Cold War. 


“This volume is indeed a pioneering study ... the presen- 
tation of the events and the historic judgment Mr. McNeill 
brought to bear upon them has not been surpassed, and 
rarely equalled, by subsequent writers.” Hans J. Morgenthau 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y. 10003 


‘The art of 
obligation 


How political rewards—from the filling of the Federal bu- 





Ideal text for 
courses in 


reaucracy to the allocation of defense contracts—are the 
fulfillment of the obligation owed to those who have com- 
mitted funds or manpower to one or the other of the two 
political parties. This book examines patronage practices 
as they exist on all levels of the American political system, 
not as an accumulation of isolated evils, but as a dominant 
source of influence and integration in major political 


American Politics 
Urban Politics 
Political Parties 


Congress and 
the Presidency 


$7.95 Judicial Behavior 


0 the Political Patronage from the 


Clubhouse to the White House 
By MARTIN and SUSAN TOLCHIN 
RANDOM HOUSE 


decisions. 
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HARRIS YEARBOOK OF PUBLIC OPINION 


A Compendium of Current American Attitudes 





For more than a decade, Louis Harris and Associates has been 
involved in survey research on public attitudes toward major issues. 


Now available for the first time is the 1970 Yearbook which con- 
tains a detailed picture of attitudes toward Government and Politics, 
National Priorities and Problems, Southeast Asia, The Economy, Health 
Care, The Black Movement, Youth, and other areas of concern to 
Americans during 1970. 


Results are analyzed by region, community size, race, religion, 
income, sex, age, education, politics. 


Index, methodology, and key 1969 data are provided. 





Clothbound, 844 x 11, approx. 525 pages. Price: $47.50 


Order from 


Louis Harris and Associates, Inc. 
1 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York 10020 


CRISIS IN URBAN GOVERNMENT, a symposium: 
restructuring metropolitan area government 
Introduction by Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE of Maine 
Foreword by Senator HUGH SCOTT of Pennsylvania 


Fourteen experienced contributors writing on timely and crucial issues— 
authoritative and provocative—a must for Political Scientists, also recom- 
mended for college students. 


|] Please send “Crisis” and Bill me @ $10.00 
[|] My check is enclosed as payment in full 
[] Please send Brochure 


Name: Address: 


Published by Thos. Jefferson Publishing Co. 


933 Gist Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
Reprinted from Quantity discounts to Educators 
The Georgetown Law Journal upon request of publisher 
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metropolitan 
politics 


Second Edition 
Michael N. Danielson 


Princeton University 


With more than half of the material new, this 
collection of readings analyzes the political 
systems of citles, suburbs, and metropolitan 
areas. Emphasis is placed on the inter- 
relationship between the process of urban 
growth, change and the distribution and use 
of political influence, and governmental 
authority in urban America. 

Danielson has revised and up-dated this book, 
reflecting the rapid changes and growing 
interest in urban life occurring in the past 

five years since the book was first published. 
The basic organizational structure of the 
successful first edition has been retained, 

but the contents have been reorganized and 
two new chapters have been added: “Central- 
ization and Decentralization in the City,” and 
“The Politics of Metropolitan Reform.” Greater 
emphasis is placed on racial and ethnic 
factors in urban politics, as well as on politics 
in the older cities. 

The readings vary in scope and content and 
consider many cities across the United States. 
The articles are interesting and exciting and 
pertinent to the problems which are so 
apparent to anyone who knows the city. The 
book provides a core of material essential 

to a study of metropolitan government. 
Metropolitan Politics, Second Edition is suited 
for use in courses on urban and metropolitan 
politics, state and local government, and in 
American government courses which treat 
urban problems. 

paperback approx. 448 pages August 1971 


College Division 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston. Mass. 
02106 


politics in the 


american 
states 


A Comparative Analysis 
Second Edition 
Herbert Jacob 


Northwestern University 


Kenneth N. Vines 


State University of New York at Buffalo 


This well-received and highly acclaimed book 
on state politics, in use since 1965, has been 
almost completely rewritten and is scheduled 
to appear in time for the Fall semester. While 
retaining the emphasis on comparative 
analysis and on the quality of writing, both 
strong features of the first edition, the 
authors have strengthened its effectiveness 
for classroom use. 

Jacob/ Vines was the first book to utilize a 
comparative approach in the leading policies 
of state government. It was among the few 
books to give substantial coverage to policies, 
interest groups, and participation. Each 
chapter was written by an acknowledged 
expert in the field, and incorporates the most 
effective and modern methods and research. 
The new edition offers a broader scope by 
bringing in state public administration and a 
chapter on policy innovation in the states. 
Politics in the American States continues to 
be a pacesetter, and a book to use in your 
State and Local Government or American 
Government courses. 

cloth approx. 544 pages August 1971 
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the limits of 
coercive 
diplomacy 


Laos, Cuba, Vietnam 
Alexander L. George 


Stanford University 


David K. Hall 


Stanford University 


William E. Simons 


Colonel, United States Air Force 


Since World War If and the Bomb, the 
avoidance of a big war by threatening a 

small war has been a primary international 
“bargaining tool” of the United States. 

This timely book, written by an expert team 
of political scientists and political strategists, 
provides the first systematic analysis and 
evaluation of the heretofore ill-defined, poorly 
understood strategy of such coercive 
diplomacy. Case studies dealing with Laos, 
Cuba, and Vietnam point out the uses and 
limitations of this strategy. in addition, the 
study demonstrates how the special per- 
spectives of the historian and those of the 
political scientist can be combined in order 
to draw the diverse lessons of history into 

a framework that can be used by policy- 
makers and students. 

paperback 268 pages January 1971 $3.50 


the field of 
nations 


New Approaches to 
International Relations 
Nigel Forward 


Civil Service Department, Whitehall 


There are many theories claiming to have the 
power to illuminate the process of international 
relations, including interaction analysis, the 
comparative study of nations, and foreign 
policy analysis. The Field of Nations identi- 
fies these scientific approaches and subjects 
them to critical appraisal; game theory, 
communication theory, dynamic bargaining 
theories from economics and learning 
theories from psychology are all examined, 
sometimes with notably negative conclusions. 
Mr. Forward provides an analysis of a real 
situation (the Cuban Missile Crisis) as well 

as an imaginary one, in order to expand 

upon his theoretical analysis. 

cloth 216 pages approx. May 1971 $5.95 


untangling 
the cold war 


A Strategy for Testing Rival Theories 


William A. Gamson 
University of Michigan 


Andre Modigliani 


Harvard University 


The. authors of Untangling the Cold War 
describe, on the basis of a daily monitoring 

of Cold War events, the interaction between 
the Soviet and Western coalitions between 
1946 and 1963. Rather than interweaving 
description and interpretation into a running 
account, the authors separate them. They 

use their descriptive data to examine various 
theories of the Cold War interaction and to 
determine which theory explains the observed 
sequence of actions and reactions. The 

study provides a general strategy for testing 
rival theories about the goals and perceptions 
of parties in a dyadic conflict, a strategy that 
can be used to understand other hostile 
interactions. 

cloth 222 pages 1971 $6.95 


College Division 
Little 

Brown 

and Company 

34 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
02106 
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process and power 
insoviet | 
foreign policy 


Vernon V. Aspaturian 


Pennsylvania State University 


A comprehensive account of how ideology, 
domestic interests and power have been 
processed into Soviet foreign policy over time. 
Half of the selections were written by Professor 
Aspaturian whose scholarship in the field 

of Soviet politics provides a unifying and 
systematic framework for the book, with 
amplification from the writings of other 
scholars. The book comprehensively deals 
with the whole range of Soviet foreign policy, 
by relating (1) current policy to past Soviet 
behavior; (2) theory and ideology to action; 

(3) policy formulation to execution and 
administration; (4) internal social pressures 

to factional conflict to foreign policy; 

(5) foreign policy to diplomacy; (6) the 

World Communist Movement to Soviet foreign 
policy and diplomacy. 

cloth approx. 960 pages September 1971 


the politics of 
finance 


The House Committee 
on Ways and Means 
John F. Manley 


The Brookings Institution 


An in-depth look at the committee that is 
generally regarded as the most powerful in 
the House, this study of the House Ways and 
Means Committee spans the years from the 
New Deal to the Nixon Administration. The 
emphasis is on both the internal relations of 
the Committee and the Committee’s relations 
with the House, Senate, President and pressure 
groups. Special attention is paid to the 
Committee Chairman, Wilber D. Mills, and 

to the policy-making process involving 
taxation, social security (Medicare), and 
international trade. 

paperback 395 pages 1970 $4.50 


College Division 


Little 
Brown 


and Company 
34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
02106 


liberty, equality, 
and revolution 


in Alexis de Tocqueville 
Irving M. Zeitlin 


Washington University 


Irving Zeitlin’s short, inexpensive paperback 
is a critical examination of de Tocqueville’s 
sociological ideas put into their historical 
context. His intellectual position Ís clarified 
by. relating his thought and values to the 
most significant political and social events 
of his time. A large portion of the study is 
devoted to a systematic comparison with 
Karl Marx that affords the student an excellent 
opportunity to explore their respective 
responses to the revolutionary events of 
their time. 

paperback 172 pages 1971 $2.95 


religion and 
political 
development 


Donald E. Smith 


University of Pennsylvania 


An analysis of the relationships between 
traditional religions and the process of 
political development. Utilizing a broadly 
comparative approach the author relates his 
study to such Third World countries as South 
and Southeast Asia, the Middle East, North 
Africa, and Latin America. 

paperback 298 pages 1970 $3.95 
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the Seniority System in Congress 


By Barbara Hinckley 


Presents a penetrating analysis of over twenty years of congressional action— 
and inaction—and a searching study of congressional committees and their power- 
ful chairmen. The author's findings suggest that congressional behavior is not so 
strongly influenced by seniority as is often supposed, and are sure to stimulate 
much-needed new thinking in this area of legislative procedure. 


160 pages $5.95 


Halfway to Tax Reform 


By Joseph A. Ruskay and Richard Osserman 


The authors scrutinize the tax reform legislation of 1969 and expose the loopholes 
left by those halfway measures. 

“Not only did/the Tax Reform Act of 1969/do littie or nothing to attack the major 
loopholes, but it opened some new ones. Messrs, Ruskay and Osserman detail! those 
shortcomings assiduously, their aim to stir voter interest to achieve genuine reform. 
Their conclusion is that an additional $10-billion might be raised each year if all 
additional tax preference and tax-avoidance devices were swept away.” 

—Albert L. Kraus, New York Times 


“This book can be used to replace (or supplement} Philip M. Stern’s The Great 
Treasury Raid or any other book on federal tax loopholes made obsolete by the 
tax reform legislation of 1969. Recommended.” -Library Journal 


320 pages $8.95 


the Underground Press in America 


By Robert J. Glessing 


“Glessing's pleasantly written and enthusiastic survey is useful and suggestive. 

The real news from the underground is that there exist other nations, other com- 

munities, than those presented in the false gospels of official America.” 
—Kingsley Widmer, The Nation 


“A lucid and valuable survey and analysis of a phenomenally growing institution 
of our time. Lists of extant and extinct underground papers and ‘in’ terms are 
included. Recommended.” ~Library Journal 


“A fascinatingly full history of this remarkable movement.” 
~-Stuart W., Little, Saturday Review 


224 pages $6.50 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS + Bloomington, Indiana 47401 
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Dissenting young scholars 
examine the current state of _ 
political science... | ; 


asking: What should it be addressing 
itself to? How should it be taught? 
How should it deal with certain vital 
concepts it has normally excluded? 
The contributors to this Pantheon 
“antitextbook” include Michael Rogin, 
Alan Wolfe, Michael Walzer, John H. 
Schaar, and others. Cloth $10; Vintage 
paperbound $2.45 


Rae onc 


TAT ete eo 





Aw ast 


The philosophical underpinnings 
of the social sciences _ 


are brilliantly clarified in this lucid book 
by a tutor at Oxford. Alan Ryan provides 
an enlightening introduction to two 
basic schools of thought: the ‘‘empir- 
icist,” which approaches social science 
like other sciences, and the ‘‘subjec- 
tivist’’—which holds that a different, 
human approach is needed. $7.95 


LET fab 


Tae SE ET EPR TEE AE LP ret a ARE er re 








America’s Asia 


Dissenting Essays on Asian-American Relalions 
edited by EDWARD FRIEDMAN & MARK SELDEN. 
Twelve young scholars challenge the prevailing 
American misconceptions about Asia, in the 
newest Pantheon “antitextbook.” Cloth $10; 
Vintage paperbound $2.45 


India’s China War 


by NEVILLE MAXWELL. A veteran London Times Now at your bookstore 
correspondent explodes the myths surrounding 


the Chinese-iIndian border clash of 1962. “An 
historical achievement of the first rank.” 
—A.J.P. TAYLOR, The Observer. $70 
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NOW AVAILABLE” 
(3586-0893) 


HERTSLET’S 
=- COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Volumes 1-31. Beas ‘4 pp. in one) London 
1827-1925 (All published) 


Cloth bound set in 10 volumes.......... .. -$675.00 
Per combined volume, cloth bound..... ...» 70,00 


Note: 

Volume 16 (bound with soline 17-18) is a General Index to volumes 1-15. 
Volume 22 (bound with volumes 23-24.) is a General Index to volumes 1-21. 
Volume 31 (bound with volumes 29-30) is a General Index to volumes 23-30. 


Please include title and code number in your order. 


*, 


Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties is a valuable serial publication of important 
British documents. It includes “treaties and conventions between Great Britain 
and foreign powers,” and “laws, decrees, orders in council, etc., concerning the 
same, so far as they relate to commerce and navigation, slavery, extradition, 
nationality, copyright, postal matters, etc.” 

. Publication of Herislet’s began in 1827 and continued regularly through 1925 

t ( volume 31) when the British Foreign Office incorporated it in British‘and Foreign 
State Papers. Its material is principally that of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
- turies, but some papers are of an earlier date. Hertslet’s nearly one hundred year 
scope and breadth of coverage make it indispensable to historians, in partigular>. 

` This ten volume edition reproduces four pages of the original 31-volume. set to 
each page of the reprint, thus reducing the bulk of the set and facilitating its storage | 
and handling. This new format makes it possible to offer the complete H ertslet’s , ! 
Commercial Treaties at a a lower price, but in no way decreases legibility. 


~~. Te, 
v 





aara s 
s 
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- * 
~~ 
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JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N.Y, 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE, LONDON, ENGLAND WIX6BA 
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St. Martiny 


oT. MARTIN'S PRESS, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10010 





MOTIVE FOR A MISSION: 
The Story Behind Hess’s Flight to Britain 
by James Douglas-Hamilton. 


This behind-the-scenes explanation of one of World War Il’s strangest 
episodes was written by the son of the Duke of Hamilton whom Hess 


intended to contact. “No book on Germany has so much interested me 
or caused me so much pleasure and admiration for years.” HUGH 
TREVOR-ROPER $8.95 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY FROM 
PEEL TO CHURCHILL by Robert Blake 


The author of Disraeli offers a definitive portrait of the men, milestones 
and ideas of this great political party, “He is one of those historians who 
can combine scholarship with admirable writing." HAROLD MACMILLAN 

$12.50 


THE MEDVEDEV PAPERS: The Plight 
of Soviet Science by Zhores A. Medvedev 


The personal cry of protest by a leading Soviet scientist who describes 
the suppression of intellectual freedom in his country and its effect on 
scientific research. The manuscript was smuggled out of the U.S.S.R. 


(Late summer, approx, $10) 


ISRAEL AND THE PALESTINIANS 
edited by Shlomo Avineri 


The first book to reveal the “Dove” attitude in Israel toward the Pales- 
tinian Arabs through contributions by eminent Israelis, including Moshe 
Dayan. (Summer, approx. $10) 


THE ESSENTIAL TITO 
edited by H. M. Christman 


The first collection in English of the major statements of Tito. "A useful, 
if necessarily highly selective collection, in translation, of a number of 
Tito's major speeches and papers,” FOREIGN AFFAIRS $6.50 


Send for cafalogue. Order through bookseller. 
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Books from North Carolina 


Insurgency 
by Andrew M. Scott and Others 


From a variety of academic disciplines, the authors of this timely volume examine the subject 
of insurgent warfare from the perspectives of systems analysis. 
152 pages 51/2 £8 1/2" $6.00 








Latin-American Political Thought 
and Ideology 


by Miguel Jorrin and John D. Martz 


Focusing on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, this well-balanced review of major ex- 
positions of Latin-American political thought and ideology examines in detail representative 
individuals and their writings. 


472 pages 6"x9" $12.50 





Catholicism and Political Development 


in Latin America 
by Frederick C. Turner 


“Overwhelming in its mastery of the subject, this is bound to be the standard book on the 
subject for years to come. On the basis of its research, its style of writing and the depth of 
its analysis, the book is altogether admirable.” — Frederick B. Pike 


276 pages oxo" $8.75 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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BooksfromNorth Carolina 


Governor O. Max Gardner 


A Power in North Carolina and New Deal Washington 
by Joseph L. Morrison 





Born into small town poverty, O. Max Gardner rose to become governor of North Carolina 
just in time to guide the state through the darkest days of the Depression. Later he became 
an important Washington lawyer-lobbyist and influential behind-the-scenes advisor to FDR. 
This first biography of Gardner sheds much new light on the extent of his power and activities. 


340 pages 6x9 $10.00 


Man From the Valley 


Memoirs of a 20th-Century Virginian 
by Francis Pickens Miller 





In this autobiography Miller covers the many facets of his remarkable career as statesman, 
politician, soldier, educator, author, and churchman. Reared in the Valley of Virginia, his 
activities have been international in scope. At home he has long worked to bring progressive 
government to Virginia. 

296 pages 6x9 $8.75 





Cry from the Cotton 


The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union and the New Deal 

by Donald H, Grubbs 

Introduction by Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 

Founded in Arkansas in 1934, the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union brought the plight of the 
sharecropper to national attention and thus inspired the formation of the New Deal’s Farm 


Security Administration, In this first full-scale study of the Union and its leaders, Grubbs 
shows that the STFU was based in Southern fundamentalist and Populist traditions. 


240 pages 5Y x8r $8.50 
SL a E E e a te ORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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History 
and 
Politics 


Ñ 


PEU EWONE 


72 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


Recently published... 


GUERRILLAS IN POWER 

The Course of the Cuban Revolution 

By K. S. Karol 

Based on trips to Cuba and personal conversations with 
Castro, Che Guevara and other leaders, “Guerrillas in 
Power is a truly monumental work...the best and most 
complete political history of the Cuban revolutionary proc- 
ess yet published.’’—Lee Lockwood, New York Times Book 
Review. $12.50 


FREEDOM'S BATTLE 
By J. Alvarez del Vayo 
With a new foreword by the author. First published in 1940, 
this is a vivid firsthand account of the Spanish Civil War 
and of the leading role which the author, then foreign min- 
ister of Republican Spain, played in it. $8.50; paper, $2.95 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Prepared for the American Friends Service Committee 
Revised Edition 

This sane and dispassionate study of the crisis in the 
Middle East brings together the basic facts and provides 
a series of specific practical proposals. $4.50 


PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION 

France in May 1968 

By Daniel Singer 

“This account of the student revolt of May 1968 is com- 
plete, factual, and well written. It is also a radical account 
of what transpired and presents that viewpoint clearly and 
forcefully.” —Library Journal $8.50; paper, $2.95 


American Profiles 


ANDREW JACKSON 
Charles Sellers, editor 
Selections by Thomas P. Abernethy, John Spencer Bassett, 


George Dangerfield, Bray Hammond, Richard Hofstadter, 
Marvin Meyers, Robert V. Remini, and others. $6.50 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 

Rayford W. Logan, editor 

Selections by Herbert Aptheker, Francis L. Broderick, Wil- 
liam H. Ferris, Vincent Harding, Harold Isaacs, Charles 
Flint Kellogg, Basil Mathews, August Meier, and Elliott 
Rudwick. July $6.50; paper, $1.95 
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New! 





Lippincott 


CONTENDING THEORIES 


OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


James E. Dougherty, St. Joseph's College (Phila.), and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


This important new book represents both an overview and a synthesis of international rela- 
tions theory. The major theories from ancient times to the present are examined, though the 
authors deal principally with theory-building efforts since 1950. Extensive discussion is given 
to theories of conflict, war and revolution, from Aristotle to Mao, Giap, Guevara, Debray, 
and Fanon. Pacifism, imperialism, balance of power, realist theory, man-milieu relationships, 
international systems theory, theories of international integration, decision-making, theories 
of conflict and deterrence, disarmament and arms control, are all presented in their historical 
context. 


416 Pages Clothbound/ Paperbound 1971 


POLITICS and the 


INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Edited by Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr. 


This well balanced collection brings together selections from some of the most important 
writings on the nature and scope of international relations as a discipline, and on the study 
of international phenomena. The selections, many representing diverse and conflicting view- 
points, are arranged within nine major sections: International Relations as a Discipline, The 
Nature of the International System, Conflict and Military Potential, Technology and Inter- 
national Politics, Economics and the International System, Man-Milieu Relationships, National 
Character and Transnational Images, Propaganda and Psychological Warfare, and The Man- 
agement of Power. 


514 Pages Paperbound 1969 


College Department 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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| f The Harvard 
s East Asian 


j ; 
H Series: 


\.. 


= 
A 


| Today it’s more 
$ important than 
ever before 


. MOTOORI NORINAGA, 
1730-1801. 
Shigeru Matsumoto. $10.00 


. THE COMPRADOR IN 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
CHINA: 


Recent Titles in the Bridge between East and West. 


3 J Yen-p'ing Hao. $10.00 
Asi 
Harvard East Asian HU SHIH AND THE 


Series CHINESE RENAISSANCE: 
Liberalism in the Chinese 
40, ASIAN IDEAS OF Revolution, 1917-1937. ` 
EAST AND WEST: Jerome B. Grieder. $12.50 
Tagore and His Critics in Japan, 
China, and India. 47. THE CHINESE PEASANT 
Stephen N. Hay. $15.00 ‘ECONOMY: 
Agricultural Development in Hopei 
41. CANTON UNDER and Shantung, 1890-1949, 
~ COMMUNISM: Ramon H. Myers. $12.00 


Programs and Politics ina 


i 48. JAPANESE TRADITION 
Provincial Capital, 1949-1968. l 
Ezra F. Vogel. $13.95 AND WESTERN LAW: 
Emperor, State, and Law in the 
Thought of Hozumi Yatsuka. 


42, TING WEN-CHIANG: í Richard H. Minear. $9.00 
Science and China’s New Culture. 
Charlotte Furth. $10.00 49. REBELLION AND ITS 
ENEMIES IN LATE 
43, THE MANCHURIAN IMPERIAL CHINA: 
FRONTIER IN CH’ING Militarization and Social 
HISTORY. Structure, 1796-1864. 
Robert H. G. Lee. $8.00 Philip A. Kuhn. $8.50 
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On July 30, 1959, the Press published the first volume in the 
Harvard East Asian Series, emanating from the East Asian 
Research Center at Harvard University. In the succeeding years 
we have been honored to publish 60 of the Center’s books; 
others are currently on press. Additionally, the Press distrib- 
utes for the East Asian Research Center a distinguished 
paperbound series, the Harvard East Asian Monographs. 


Harvard University Press is proud of this association with 
outstanding Asian scholars and their works. As this listing of 
recent titles vividly demonstrates, the Press is thoroughly 
committed to publishing in a field of scholarship that daily 
grows more important to world peace and understanding. 


50. EARLY CHINESE 


51. 


52. 


53; 


54. 


39: 


56. 





REVOLUTIONARIES: 
Radical Intellectuals in 
Shanghai and Chekiang, 
1902-1911, 

Mary Backus Rankin. $10.50 


COMMUNICATION AND 
IMPERIAL CONTROL 

IN CHINA: 

Evolution of the Palace 
Memorial System, 1693-1735, 
Silas H. L. Wu. $7.50 


VIETNAM AND 

THE CHINESE MODEL: 

A Comparative Study of Nguyén 
and Ch’ing Civil Government in 
the First Half of the 

Nineteenth Century. 

Alexander Barton Woodside. $11.95 


THE MODERNIZATION OF 
THE CHINESE SALT 
ADMINISTRATION, 
1900-1920. 

S. A. M. Adshead. $8.75 

CHANG CHIH-TUNG AND 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM 

IN CHINA. William Ayers. $9.50 


KUO MO-JO: 
The Early Years. 
David Tod Roy. $7.50 


SOCIAL REFORMERS 
IN URBAN CHINA: 
The Chinese Y.M.C.A.,, 
1895-1926, 

Shirley S. Garrett. $7.50 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


BIOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY 
OF CHINESE COMMUNISM, 
1921-1965, 

Donald W. Klein and 

Anne B, Clark. 2 Vol. Set: $30.00 


IMPERIALISM AND 
CHINESE NATIONALISM: 
Germany in Shantung. 

John E. Schrecker. $12.00 


MONARCHY IN . 
THE EMPEROR’S EYES: 
Image and Reality in the 
Ch’ien-lung Reign. 

Harold L. Kahn. $10.00 


YAMAGATA ARITOMO IN 
THE RISE OF MODERN 
JAPAN, 1838-1922. 

Roger F. Hackett. $12.00 


RUSSIA AND CHINA: 
Their Diplomatic 
Relations to 1728. 

Mark Mancall. $12.00 


At your bookstore 
or direct from 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Send for a free booklet describing 
all of our books on Asian studies. 
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We have noted the changes in 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
now, shouldn’t your students? 


AMERICAN POLITICAL LIFE: An Introduction to U. S. Government 
ne By Martin Birnbach, San Jose State College 


Designed as a core text for introductory courses in American government, American 

Political Life proceeds from the context of American social institutions and the ‘‘unwritten 

Constitution’ of our moral, religious, and intellectual heritage. The current functioning of our 

political institutions is examined to reveal unsettling discrepancies between promise and per- 

formance, between the letter of the law and the spirit in which it is administered and observed. 

Historical background is combined with the impact of recent and foreseeable political events 
and trends in this critical inquiry. 


605 Pages/1971/$9.00 Instructor’s Manual Available. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM: Notes and Readings, Revised 


© Edition 
ani Edited by Bernard E. Brown, City University of New York, and John C. Wahlke, 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Thoroughly revised, this supplementary text for introductory courses in American government re- 
tains the popular basic structure of the original edition, while giving greater attention to the in- 
tensification of ideological conflict in American politics. The selections in this new Revised Edition 
provide the student with a representative collection of writings on the American political system, 
rather than a single approach to the subject matter. In addition, the systematic organization of 


the material leads the student to explore all important aspects of the American political ex- 
perience. 


A26 Pages/1971/$5.50/Paperbound 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS: Empirical and 


e% Normative 


K By Eugene J. Meehan, University of Missouri (St. Louis) 


The central focus of this new book by Professor Meehan is the relation between human 
needs and the instruments that can be used to satisfy them. Its purpose is to enable the student 
to criticize both knowledge claims and normative choices by reference to empirical conse- 
quences-—particularly in social science although the same instruments are needed for any sys- 
tematic attempt to cope with the environment. 


290 Pages/1971/$7.50 


Published in THE DORSEY SERIES IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Consulting Editor: Norton E. Long, University of Missouri (St. Louis) 


Write for examination copies for college adoption . . 


} { P CFU THE DORSEY PRESS 


P RES S Homewood, Illinois 
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HANDBOOKS FOR RESEARCH IN 
POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


SURVEY RESEARCH 
by Charles H. Backstrom and Gerald D. Hursh 


Widely adopted for classroom use, this handbook provides a complete view of 
the mechanics of survey research. Chapters are devoted to each step of the sur- 
vey: planning, drawing the sample, writing the questions, designing the ques- 
tionnaire, setting up and coordinating the field work, and processing the data. 
The authors draw on their extensive experience to produce an introduction to 
political surveying which is at the same time detailed and nontechnical. 


paper $2.95 


ELITE AND SPECIALIZED INTERVIEWING 
by Lewis Anthony Dexter 


From his virtually unique experience in the field of elite interviewing, the 
author has distilled a number of recommendations about the mechanics of the 
interview process: how to approach a prospective subject, how to conduct the 
interview, and how to record it. He investigates the effects that the interviewer 
himself has on the person being interviewed and on his responses. 


paper $2.95 cloth $5.75 


DATA PROCESSING 
APPLICATIONS TO POLITICAL RESEARCH 
SECOND EDITION 


by Kenneth Janda 


This handbook is designed as an introduction to the use of modern data 
processing in political research. Particular attention is paid to ways in which 
information can be recorded, organized, and manipulated. 

The second edition presents new information on advances in machine tech- 
nology, taking into account the new generation of computers as well as de- 
velopments in storage devices and time-sharing systems. 


paper $3.45 cloth $8.50 


SMALL GROUP METHODS 
AND THE STUDY OF POLITICS 
by Thomas Wm. Madron 


This book provides students of political science with a working guide to re- 
search methodology of small group analysis. The author details both socio- 
metric techniques and observational procedures relevant to the collection of 
data on small groups within the political system. 


paper $2.95 cloth $7.50 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1735 Benson Avenue : 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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BEYOND THE REVOLUTION: Bolivia Since 1952 


James M. Malloy and Richard S. Thorn, editors « In ten original essays major 
scholars discuss changes in the life, politics, and culture of Bolivia since the 
revolution of 1952. Contributors include Carter Goodrich, Herbert S. Klein, Cole 
Blasier, James M. Malloy, Richard S. Thorn, James W. Wilkie, William E. Carter, 
Madeline Barbara and William Léons, Melvin Burke, and Murdo J. MacLeod. »® 
$11.95 


BOLIVIA: The Uncompleted Revolution 


James M. Malloy ¢ This first book-length analysis of the Bolivian revolution 
by an American political scientist explains the events of 1952 as a Latin Ameri- 
can case study. ° $11.95 


THE ORIGINS OF FRANCO'S SPAIN: The Right, 
the Republic and Revolution, 1931-1936 


_ Richard A. H. Robinson ¢ A detailed and inclusive account of the activities 
of the parties and movements of the Right in the years preceding the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-1939. * $9.95 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET AID: A Comparative 
Analysis 


Robert S. Walters * The most comprehensive comparison to date of economic 
aid programs by the United States and the Soviet Union to less developed coun- 
tries. © $9.95 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE LAST HURRAH: 
Pittsburgh Machine Politics 


Bruce M. Stave « A study of the effect of the New Deal on urban political 
machines in the 1930s, ‘40s, and ‘50s. + $8.95s 


BARRIOS IN ARMS: Revolution in Sante Domingo 
José A. Moreno œ $8.95 


CONSTRUCTIVE CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 
Cole Blasier, editor * $7.50 
KEIER, 
Sone , 
E PRESS 8 UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


% CO S 127N.BellefieldAve. + Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 


ser 
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Recent and’ forthcoming— | 


The Structure of Canadian Government 
J. R. Mallory : 


i 
This volume offers a detailed and critical discussion of the legal framework and organization 
of Canadian government, concerning itself not with the political behavior of Canadians but 
with the formal institutions by which political aims are realized and viewing the components 
of government together in order to illustrate how the state has adapted its constitution to 
a federal system. April 480 pp. $11.50 


The British General Election of 1970 
David Butler and Michael Pinto-Duschinsky 


The Nuffield election studies, covering every British election since 1945, are unique in the 
literature on British politics. Like preceding volumes, the 1970 report provides complete 
analyses of the course of events before and during the election, of party strategies, of the 
conduct of the mass media, and of the final outcome. Among new features are a special study 
of the nationalist impact in Scotland, a detailed discussion of party speeches and literature, 
and consideration of what census data can reveal about constituencies. 

June 400 pp. $15.00 


And in St. Martins Series in ‘American Politics— 


Administrative Politics and Social Change 
Louis C. Gawthrop 


An extended essay designed to provide the student with a basic understanding of the nature 
of the administrative process in our federal government and the ways in which administration 
is integrated into our overall governmental system. The discussion is almost exclusively con- 
temporary, although basic administrative concepts are introduced and traditional govern- 
mental patterns described and discussed. The framework of the book, however, encompasses 
selected contemporary policy problems in order to illustrate the role of public administration 
during a period of rapid social change. 

November 128 pp. paper, about $2.25 


State Politics in the United States 
Kenneth T. Palmer 


A survey of contemporary politics in American state governments. Using a systems approach, 
the book discusses the various state political environments, the inputs of state politics, state 
decision-making agencies, and state public politics. The volume draws upon current theo- 
retical research in the field and offers the student analytic tools and concepts with which to 
approach his study of state politics and with which to compare the political systems of 
different states. November 128 pp. paper, about $2.25 


ST. MARTINS PRESS 
College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 
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ROBERT F. MILLER 


ROBERT LEGVOLD 


ALFRED G. MEYER 


HARVEY FIRESIDE 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
TRACTORS 

The MTS and the Development of Controls in 
Soviet Agriculture 


This intensive work not only presents a detailed ac- 
count of the thirty-year history of the Machine- 
Tractor Station, an important Soviet agricultural insti- 
tution, but also provides data and illustrations in an 
analysis of Soviet policy-making and policy-imple- 
mentation processes. Russian Research Center Studies, 
60. $12.50 


SOVIET POLICY IN WEST AFRICA 


In this first in-depth study of Soviet relations with 
Black Africa, Mr. Legvold focuses on six West African 
countries that differ widely in their approach to for- 
eign aid and domestic matters—Guinea, Ghana, Mali, 
Ivory Coast, Senegal, and Nigeria. He explores the 
intricacies of Soviet policy in Africa and follows 
closely its course over the ten years after the majority 
of that continent’s colonies achieved independence. 


$13.00 


MARXISM 


The Unity of Theory and Practice 
A Critical Essay 
Reissued with a new Introduction 


“It is rare to find a work so penetrating in its exposi- 
tion and so stimulating in its criticism,” commented 
the Political Science Quarterly upon publication of 
this book in 1954. In his introduction to this latest 
edition Mr. Meyer brings the study up to date and re- 
flects the widespread changes in attitude toward 
Marxism. Russian Research Center Studies, 14. $6.00 


ICON AND SWASTIKA 


The Russian Orthodox Church under Nazi and 
Soviet Control 


During the Nazi occupation of Russian territories the 
Orthodox Church staged an unprecedented religious 
revival. Mr. Fireside shows how the Church was able 
to steer a neutral course between resistance and col- 
laboration and to emerge with perhaps the greatest 
freedom of any social institution under the occupation. 
Russian Research Center Studies, 62. $8.00 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 


ARVAHD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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LUCY C. BEHRMAN 


ANN BECK 


AUDREY C. SMOCK 


MUSLIM BROTHERHOODS AND 
POLITICS IN SENEGAL 


The influence of traditional and religious groups 
on modern politics is a significant factor in the 
development of many countries. Focusing on the 
West African country of Senegal, Mrs. Behrman 
investigates the political roles of Muslim religious 
organizations there. She analyzes the historical 
conditions under which Muslim brotherhoods 
emerged as a political force and examines their 
contemporary function in Senegalese politics. 


$7.25 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF EAST AFRICA, 1900 TO 1950 


Mrs. Beck’s account of the modernization and de- 
velopment of scientific health services in Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika in the first half of the 
20th century provides the first comprehensive 
evaluation of the British medical administration 
and its relation to the conduct of East African 
colonial governments. Commonwealth Fund. 
$8.00 


IBO POLITICS 
The Role of Ethnic Unions in Eastern Nigeria 


The first social scientist concerned with Africa to 
obtain both primary records of ethnic unions and 
interviews from their leaders and prominent mem- 
bers, Mrs. Smock demonstrates that ethnicity is 
not a legacy of the precolonial past so much as a 
response to forces of change induced by colonial 
rule, She concludes that ethnic unions are a sign 
of modernization, not backwardness. $10.00 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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VINTAGE BOOKS in Political Science 
The Perfect Supplement 





AT WAR WITH ASIA 
Noam Chomsky 


320 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


INTERNATIONAL DISSENT 
William O. Douglas 
128 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


AMERICA’S ASIA 


Dissenting Essays on Asian-American Relations 
Edward Friedman and Mark Selden 
448 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


THE PENTAGON PROPAGANDA MACHINE 
Senator J. William Fulbright 
192 pages; $1.65 paperbound 


LABOR IN AMERICAN POLITICS 
J. David Greenstone 


480 pages; $2.45 paperbound 
BRITISH POLITICS IN THE COLLECTIVIST AGE 


Samuel H. Beer 


448 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


PRIVATE POWER AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Grant McConnell 


416 pages; $2.45 paperbound 
THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Leonard Schapiro 
704 pages; $3.45 paperbound 


RED CHINA TODAY 

The Other Side of the River 
Edgar Snow 

768 pages; $3.45 paperbound 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 
The College Department 
201 East 50th Street, New York 10022 
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Announcing ase 


The POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEWER 


An annual review of books | 





EDITOR 
George Carey 


MANAGING EDITOR 
James McClellan 


sR WG 


BOARD OF EDITORS 


Christian Bay 
John P. East 
John Hallowell 
Robert Horwitz 
Karl Lamb 
Harvey Mansfield, Jr. 
H. Mark Roelofs 
Ellis Sandoz 
Mulford O. Sibley 
Richard F. Staar 
Gordon Tullock 


Vol. I, No. I 


P. O. Box 52 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 23943 


* A New Journal Devoted Exclusively to the Task of Reviewing 
the Major Works in Political Science 


*An Annual Review, Featuring Article-Length Reviews of 
the Leading Political Science Textbooks, the Great Classics, 
and Recent Studies in Law and Politics 


CONTENTS 


September, 1971 


*Eric Voegelin’s Order and History, Vol. I oo... cece cece cen e enc ceene Bernard Anderson 
"Erie VOEBElIN 6: Anamnesi water sc spades aie been se wore es e eae Ellis Sandoz 
*Four Recent Works on Liberalism ........ 0.0. cc cee cee ee reer eceecaeees Henry Kariel 
*The Works of David Easton ........cc cece ve nccuccccccctevessecceces Eugene Miller 
*The Works of Gabriel Almond ....... ccc cc ccce cece ese ceucecveces Stanley Rothman 
*F, A. Hayek’s The Constitution of Liberty 00... ccc cc cece wee vee eaees Christian Bay 
*Edward Banfield’s The Unheavenly City 0.0.0. ccc ccc ccc n cee c cen eeeees J, F. Freeman 
*Introductory Textbooks to American Government ..........00000e0eeee: George Carey 
*Leo Strauss’ Thoughts on Machiavelli oo... ccc ccc cee vee n eee neues Gerhart Niemeyer 


*The Works of Hannah Arendt 


sa dae aaa ote maura ean ye esa Die a ate E E Jürgen Gebhardt 


The Political Science Reviewer is published annually by Hampden-Sydney College. 
Address all inquiries and subscriptions to James McClellan, Managing Editor. The 
Political Science Reviewer, Box 52, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 23943. 


O x Year, $6.00 
C] 2 Years, $10.00 


Name 


Address 


=o as en we me me Ui ee ee ee ee ee a 


a te ee cae eee ee 


Please Enter My Subscription to The Political Science Reviewer for 


[] Check Enclosed $—-_____ Please Bill C] 
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NEW FROM YALE 


Polyarchy 


Participation and Opposition 
by Robert A. Dahl 


Given a regime in which the opponents of the government cannot openly 
and legally organize into political parties in order to oppose the govern- 
ment in free and fair elections, what conditions favor or impede a trans- 
formation into a regime in which they can? This is the question to which 
Robert Dahi addresses himself in this new and important study of democ- 
racy in theory and in action. He identifies seven sets of conditions which 
he sees as favoring polyarchy and concludes with some tentative ideas on 
the implications of his analysis for strategies of change, particularly as they 
might affect U.S. foreign policy. $7.95 


Plan and Market in 
Yugoslav Economic Thought 
by Deborah D. Milenkovitch 


Can a socialist state decentralize and still remain socialist? This is a real 
question in Yugoslavia, which started to reform its centrally planned model 
fifteen years earlier than other East European countries and has gone 
further in expanding the scope of market relations than other socialist 
countries have even contemplated. Mrs. Milenkovitch analyzes the Yugo- 
Slav experience and raises the intriguing question whether the changes are 
specific to Yugoslavia or whether there are common forces which will 
compel other socialist countries to follow suit. $10.00 


Nullity and Revision 


The Review and Enforcement of International Judgments and Awards 
by W. Michael Reisman 


The process of resolving international disputes by authoritative decisions 
and bringing such decisions and future conduct into harmony with each 
other is a problem of the utmost importance. Adapting the policy-oriented 
framework of Myres McDougal and Harold Lasswell, the author discusses 
the entire subject of international arbitration and decision. Mr. Reisman 
develops a set of sequential heuristic models, which enable the interna- 
tional decision-maker to orient himself in the flow of pre-decision, decision, 
and post-decision events, and permit him to formulate the most effective 
decision. $25.00 


Coming Fall 1971 


The Political Consequences of 


Electorial Laws 
Revised Edition 
by Douglas W. Rae 


Cloth $7.50; Paper $2.45 


RAEN Yale University Press New Haven and London 
BE in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: 
Conscience, Tactics, and the Law 


CARL COHEN, “Dr. Cohen’s study is an example of how philosophers, if they are judicious and have 
breadth of view, and if they bring their training as careful analysts to the study of public issues, can contr‘h- 
ute significantly to the illumination of important moral and social issues... a fair and penetrating review 


of central issues affecting the much debated and much tortured question of civil disobedience.” Gha: les 
Frankel $7.50 cloth 


$2.95 paper 


EVERY WAR MUST END 


FRED CHARLES IKLE. How wars begin is a familiar study for historians, students of military strategy 
and foreign affairs. In this book, however, Dr. Iklé takes up the neglected question of how wars end and 
investigates examples from both small and large countries, including Finland, France, Japan, Germany 
and Russia. $8.00 cloth 

$2.95 pape) 


THE WIDENING GAP: 
Development in the 1970s 


BARBARA WARD, LENORE D’ANJOU and J. D. RUNNALLS. A selection of the most important of the 
papers commissioned by the Columbia University Conference on International Development in response 
to the report of the Pearson Commission, Their virtually unanimous conclusion is that the 1970’s will be 
a period of deepening social and economic strain in the relations between developed and developing coun- 
tries and also within the developing nations themselves. 910.00 cloth 


$3.95 paper 


CHINA AND RUSSIA: THE “GREAT GAME” 


O. EDMUND CLUBB. In this major book by one of America’s most experienced diplomats, O. Edmun‘ 
Clubb takes his readers through more than three centuries of dealings between these two world powers 
and offers a masterful and authoritative exposition of the significance of this long history for the work 
today. $12.95 


INTRODUCTION OF SOCIALISM 
INTO CHINA 


LI YU-NING. A stimulating survey of the ways in which Western socialism was introduced into China a: 
the beginning of the twentieth century. ‘The author also elucidates the role of contemporancous Japanesc 
thinking which entered China in the form of many translations of Japanese socialist writings, 

Occasional papers, East Asian Institute 96.0F 


IQBAL: 
POET-PHILOSOPHER OF PAKISTAN 


HAFEEZ MALIK, editor. A collection of seventeen essays on Muhammad Iqbal (1877-1938), who William 
O. Douglas in his foreword for this book calls a “lawyer, jurist . . . poet (and) spiritual godfather of 
Pakistan.” There is a biography of Iqbal, discussions of his politics, his philosophy, Islamic mysticism, and 
of his poetry. 

Studies in Oriental Culture, No. 7. $12.50 


Columbia University Press 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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New 


The Autobiography of an Unknown South African 
Naboth Mokgatle 


“To read this book is to know, not only intellectually, but in one’s very bones, what it was to be a 
young Black man in South Africa in the early years of this century. The life of Mokgatle is a fasci- 
nation in itself. . .. Mokgatle has a natural flair for storytelling. His language is simple and dignified, 
and yet enlivened by a curious influence from his native idiom that renders it at once oddly naive and 
yet penetrating, perceptive, and vivid.""—Donald Heiney 
Volume 1 in the series, Perspectives on Southern Africa. 

1971 LC: 79-138285 ISBN: 0-520-01845-1 333 pages $7.95 


The Indian Army 


Its Contribution to the Development of a Nation 
Stephen P. Cohen 


The book is not a history of the Indian Army, but an interpretation of that history in the light of 
contemporary approaches to nation-building and developmental theory. The author explains how 
the British created an army that not only served them well, but was also able to survive the stresses 
of nationalism, partition, and the departure of the colonial power. 

1971 LC: 77-111421 ISBN: 0-520-01697-1 224 pages $7.50 


The Politics of City Revenue 
Arnold Meltsner 


Seeking to shed light on how city officials cope with their revenue headaches, the author investigates 
how officials obtain financial resources in Oakland, California, a typical city where fiscal resources 
dwindle as social problems escalate. He examines the realities and the myths surrounding such 
actual and potential revenue sources as business licenses, user charges, and property and payroll taxes. 
Volume 1 in the series, The Oakland Project 

1971 LC: 71-129610 ISBN: 0-520-01812-5 300 pages $10.00 


Scholarship and Partisanship 
Essays on Max Weber 


Reinhard Bendix avd Guenther Roth 


These essays, many of which appear in print for the first time, deal with Max Weber's substantive 
and methodological contributions and the relation of his life to his place in intellectual and political 
history. They examine the influences on Weber, as well as his similarities to and differences from 
Marx, Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Durkheim, and others. 

1971 LC: 75-131196 ISBN: 0-520-01833-8 368 pages $10.00 


What is Justice? 
Justice, Law, and Politics in the Mirror of Science 
Collected Essays by Hans Kelsen 


Building on the assumption that there is no absolute meaning of justice, this collection of essays 
explores various contradictions in the futile attempts made from Plato to the present to establish 
ideals of justice that will be valid for all people and all times. 

California Library Reprint Series No. 20 ISBN: 0-520-01925-3 408 pages $14.75 


Now available in paperback 


Pluralism in Africa 
Edited by Leo Kuper and M. G. Smith 


“The renewed interest in multicultural and multiracial social systems will undoubtedly stimulate 
more systematic efforts toward explanation. The current volume is a landmark in moving toward this 
goal, and, as such, it can be recommended to Africanists and other scholars interested in the nature 
of organization and process in larger-scale social systems.” —American Anthropologist 

546 pages paper, $4.95; cloth, $12.75 


from California 
University of California Press ° Berkeley 94720 
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American society in the 1970's is up against seemingly insoluble problems; not least 
among these problems is the role and responsibilities of its police. ARNO PRESS 
will shortly release a unique collection of materials providing historical and socio- 
logical perspective on America’s police. ARNO’s multi-volume collection consists 
of the reports and hearings of official commissions, studies of social scientists, 
exposes by police critics, and works in which police officers themselves discuss the 
functioning of the police in our society. Classics in the literature of police and the 
administration of criminal justice, they range in time from the 1840’s to the 1960’s, 
and survey a broad spectrum of material related to the police. Previously out-of- 
print and generally unavailable, these materials will serve the needs of scholars in 
law and the social sciences, police and other public administrators, and those 
interested in the serious study of law enforcement. Three collections of additional 
material supplement THE POLICE IN AMERICA: The Police in Great Britain; The 
Proceedings of the Annual Conventions of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police (1893-1930); and Report and Proceedings of the Senate Committee Ap- 
pointed to Investigate the Police Department of the City of New York (The Lexow 
Committee Report). 

POLICE IN AMERICA, Edited by Robert M. Fogelson, Department of Urban Studies 
and Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Available July 1971. Special 
pre-publication discounts available. 

Tell your librarian about this project. 


For more detailed information, write to: 


ARNO PRESS 


330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


A Publishing and Library Service of She New Hork Times 
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NEW Books from MARKHAM 


INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


! 


A Theoretical Overview 


by WILLIAM D. COPLIN 


This text is organized around concepts and theories which describe the 
major features of international politics. The first section focuses on the 


: © actors in international politics. This is followed by a section on interactions. 


The final part deals with the international political system as a whole. The 
book emphasizes comparative foreign policy analysis and includes sub- 
stantial discussion of inter-governmental organizations; economic, social, 
ecological, and legal background; diplomacy, international law and collec- 
tive problem-solving among states; international bargaining; history of the 
international political system; and trends of the future. Propositional out- 
lines of the chapters and bibliographic essays are also included. Instructors 
Guide by James Harf. 


A MULTI-METHOD INTRODUCTION TO 
' INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Observation, Explanation and Prescription 


edited by WILLIAM D. COPLIN 
and CHARLES KEGLEY 


i a 
èt 


j 


Acollection of readings with an extensive introductory chapter and introduc- 
tions to each of the other chapters in which the authors discuss the basic 
methodological problems of international relations research. A concluding 
original chapter by the editors places the collected readings in a compara- 
tive perspective. The volume is intended for introductory courses in inter- 
national politics and is designed to serve two purposes: 1) to illustrate the 
various approaches to the study of international phenomena and 2) to 
provide an overview of the essential substantive features of contemporary 
international politics. 


Other Markham Books in International Politics: 


THE AMERICAN THREAT | 


The Fear of War as an Instrument of Foreign Policy 


by JAMES L. PAYNE 
REBELLION AND AUTHORITY 


An Analytic Essay on Insurgent Conflicts 


by NATHAN LEITES and CHARLES WOLF, JR. 


ECONOMIC THEORIES OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 
edited by BRUCE M. RUSSETT 


MARKHAM DUUS iT Cmpa 


3322 West Peterson Ave.® Chicago, Illinois 60645 è (312) 539-0626 
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TWO READERS 
FOR 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
Second Edition 


By JASON L. FINKLE, Univ. of Michigan and RICHARD W. GABLE, 
Univ. of California at Davis 


This is a thorough revision of the most comprehensive book in the field. 
There are 46 selective readings with connective commentaries on the con- 
temporary process of political development and social change in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. It retains its conceptual framework for analyz- 
ing political development and its relationship to other societal change. A 
new section on political stability, violence, and revolution has been added. 
Plus more empirical and quantitative research, more material employing 
historical analysis, more research based on anthropology and less formal 
emphasis on the systems approach as a mode of inquiry. 

1971 Approx. 672 pages Cloth: $11.95 Paper: $7.95 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 
Introductory Readings 


By BRUCE L. SANDERS and ALAN C. DURBIN, both of Macomb County 
Community College 


This book of readings has been edited to capture greater meaning for in- 
troductory students. Each reading is pared down to the authors’ major 
thesis and supporting explanation. For each topic there are two articles of 
opposing viewpoints plus one or two more representing consensus, Many 
prominent scholars in international relations are included—Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Raymond Aron, K. J. Holsti, Georges W. Landau, Inis Claude, 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Morton A. Kaplan, Erich Fromm, Wolfgang Fried- 
mann, Richard Rosecrance, Louis J. Halle, and more. A correlation chart 
correlates chapters with nearly all current international relations texts. 

1971 430 pages Cloth: $9.95 Paper: $5.50 


For more information, contact your local Wiley representative 
or write Wayne Anderson, Promotion Manager. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


ors = rma, 
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—CONTRONYNS— 


From ALDINE-ATHERTON 



























Atherton Controversies in Political Science are a series of explosive, forthright books 
that illuminate the vital issues of our era. Each Controversy highlights the conflicting 
scholarly viewpoints on a controversial subject. Each is edited by an expert who, in his 
introduction, establishes the basis for argument, outlines the issues, and sets up the 
‘ground rules for the conflict to follow. The body of the book presents the most important 
contrasting views on the subject. Controversies are available clothbound at $7.95 each, 
and paperbound, for classroom adoption, at $2.95 each. 


CONFLICT: Violence and Nonviolence 


Joan V. Bondurant, editor, in association with Margaret W. Fisher 

Is there force other than violence that can be used not only as a defensive measure, but also as a 
moderating offensive strategy? This and similar questions about human conflict are considered by 
13 leading scholars in this volume. The authors weigh the claims of violence, nonviolence, and 
symbolic violence as means of conducting conflict. Approx. 200 pp. 


HEGEL’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Walter Kaufmann, editor 

This volume brings together ten essays by six authors who present sharply conflicting interpreta- 
tions of the nature of Hegel’s views and the quality of his infivence. Here are point-by-point 
confrontations on Hegel’s philosophy of the state and his ideas about history and war, nationalism 
and liberty. Never before have these issues been joined in a comparable fashion in a single 
volume. 179 pp. 


DECLINE OF IDEOLOGY? 


M. Rejai, editor 

Since the early 1950's, the “decline of ideology” hypothesis has commanded a great deal of atten- 
tion in the intellectual community. The controversy hus taken both empirical and polemical turns. 
This book concentrates on the empirical literature, offering both original papers and reprints of 
outstanding studies by prominent scholars. The papers were chosen to give full play to novelty of 
material and diversity of locale. Approx. 200 pp. 


THE MILITARY AND MODERNIZATION 


Henry Bienen, editor 


Are today’s armed forces exercising greater influence than before in policy-making? If so, is this 
a temporary or an enduring trend? This book provides a broad perspective on the controversy over 
the political role of the military in modern society, particularly in the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Approx. 200 pp. 


Y 
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—LONIRO NANS — 


From ALDINE: ATHERTON ! 


POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


Edward S. Greenberg, editor 


and outcomes of political socialization—the ways in which an individual acquires the attitudes, 
beliefs, and values of the political culture surrounding him and assumes his role as a citizen 
within that political framework. The book vividly points out the contradiction between the 
optimism found in the traditional literature in this field and the reality of present-day convulsions 


l 
Focusing on the forces underlying the headlines of our day, this Controversy examines the processes 
in the social order. 199 pp. | 


PARLIAMENTS: Change or Decline? 


Gerhard Loewenberg, editor 


This Controversy deals with Parliament (the generic term for what is also known as legislature, 
Congress, assembly, diet, Knesset, etc.), what it has been and is, what it does and should do, and 
what may become of if. European as well as American scholars outline the history of parliaments 
since their appearance in the Middle Ages, and scrutinize the role and operations of specific 
modern parliamentary bodies. Approx. 200 pp. 


Other outstanding new texts from Aldine. Atherton—write today for examination copies 
to consider for fall courses. 


BUREAUCRACY AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
William A. Niskanen 


This is the first book ever to atfempt to trent government bureaucracy from the standpoint of 
alternative methods to efficiency. Niskanen develops an original and elegant mathematical model 
proving that efficiency can be gained by commissioning private agencies and individuals to perform 
large government functions. He shows that licensed private corporations could, for example, 
deliver mail, fight a war, run a school more efficiently than the present governmental agencies. The 
author is Assistant Director for Evaluation in the federal Office of Management and Budget. Approx. 
256 pp. $7.75. 


PRIVACY: Nomos XIII 
J. Roland Pennock and John W. Chapman, editors 


Never before has a society had the technology to make privacy the scarce commodity it has 
become. Truly interdisciplinary, this book includes essays on this timely and important topic from 
the fields of anthropology, sociology, psychiatry, law, philosophy, and political science, The book 
collects papers delivered at the 1968 meetings of the American Society for Political and Legal 
Philosophy, as well as others that were contributed later. 255 pp. $7.95. 
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Now you can N 


scan the conte: 
of 300 journals 


one publication — 


If you have difficulty keeping abreast of current publications in 
your field, the editors of ABC POL SCI offer you an inexpensive 
solution. ABC POL SCI is the only current awareness service 
focusing on the world’s periodical literature in political science 
and government, Tables of contents pages are reproduced from 
more than 300 journals — in advance of or concurrent with their 
publication dates. 10,000 article titles annually. 


m een en ere eee e ae G a cinta Ameen A G G S a D se A a ii Ei y eel 


Write to ABC POL SCI, Dept. APS 
Riviera Campus, 2040 A.P.S., Santa Barbara, Ca. 93103 


C Please enter my subscription to ABC POL SCI, beginning with 
Vol. 3 (1971})-~9 issues including Annual Index .... $10, 
(LIBRARIES: write for institutional rates.) 


EC] Please send free List of Periodicals. 


[C] i enclose $ , (Please include payment with order.) 


Name 
Address 
City, State, Zip 


ABC POL SCI 


ADVANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CONTENTS: 
POLITICAL SCIENCE AND GOVERNMENT 















Use ABC POL SCI to 
keep up with the explosive 
increase in periodical! 
literature covering 
political theory, 

public administration, 
international relations, 
comparative government, 
area studies, 

politicat sociology, 
election studies, law, 
military affairs, and many 
other related fields. 


@ Nearly 1,000 tables of 
contents pages reproduced 
annually, 


@ Coverage of more than 
300 journals. 


@ Nine issues per year, 
including a cumulative 
annual index, 


@ Separately-bound index 
with each issue listing 
subjects, authors, and 
court decisions and 

case notes. 


© Article copying service. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER è (CLIO PRESS 


PUBLISHER OF AMERICA: HISTORY AND LIFE © HISTORICAL] ABSTRACTS 





TWENTIETH CENTURY SERIES ® BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE SERIES 
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New Paperbacks From Praeger 


TRUTH AND POWER 
Essays of a Decade, 
1960-1970 


Hans J. Morgenthau. This provocative por- 
trait of a decade of world affairs, viewed 
through the eyes of one of America’s fore- 
most political analysts, is divided into three 
sections: “The Philosophy,” which covers 
such major themes as the conflict between 
seekers of truth and seekers of power, the 
right to dissent, and the revisionist view of the 
Cold War; “The Men,” which presents pro- 
files of major figures of the 1960’s, including 
John Kennedy, DeGaulle, Khrushchev, John- 
son, Fulbright, Robert Kennedy, and Eugene 
McCarthy; and “The Issues,” which analyzes 
the problems that have dominated the past 
ten years, such as international cooperation, 
the changing Communist world, the Middle 
East conflict, and, above all, Vietnam. 


October, 1971 450 pp. ca. $4.95 paper 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY SINCE 
WORLD WAR II 


Fourth Revised Edition 


John Spanier. This classic book, the leading 
text in its field through four earlier editions, 
has now been revised and updated to reflect 
recent scholarship and the developments of 
the past two years, From a penetrating ac- 
count of the breakdown of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
alliance at the end of World War II to a 
thoughtful interpretation of the war in Indo- 
china, this fascinating analysis unravels the 
threads of changing American policy in the 
postwar period. 


1971 ca. 320 pp. $3.95 paper 


RACE AND POLITICS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
Five Cases in Poliey-Making 


Edited by Jewel Bellush and Stephen M. 
David. This book focuses on the mobilization 
of New York City’s black communities as 
they moved to shape their demands in the key 
policy areas of education, housing, welfare, 
health, and police services. While concen- 
trating on specific Lindsay policies, each case 
study provides a careful review of the Wag- 
ner period, thus making it possible to com- 
pare the political and administrative styles of 
both mayors. Perhaps most important for 
serious students of urban affairs, each study 
has been designed to test the validity of the 
constructs and conclusions of the pluralist 
school. 


1971 216 pp. $2.95 paper 


COUNTERBUDGET 
A Blueprint for Changing 
National Priorities, 1971-76 


Prepared by the National Urban Coalition. 
Edited by Robert F. Benson and Harold 
Wolman. Foreword by Sol Linowitz. In recent 
years, there has been a growing debate over 
how best to match our federal budget with 
our national priorities. There is little doubt 
that we need a thorough reassessment of how 
the government allocates its dollar resources, 
but so far only piecemeal] analyses have been 
advanced, Now the staff of the National 
Urban Coalition has prepared a comprehen- 
sive five-year budget—a peacetime “counter- 
budget”——that would allocate dollars to 
pressing needs, This book explains how, with- 
out compromising national security, federal 
spending can be redirected to attack effec- 
tively the social and economic ills of the na- 
tion. 


1971 288 pp. $2.95 paper 


SUPERMAN AND 
COMMON MEN 
Freedom, Anarehy, 
and the Revolution 


Benjamin R. Barber. In the words of the 
author, “This is a contentious book. It con- 
tends that anarchism is the product of a 
Superman complex and impedes significant 
change, that men can be forced to be free, 
that tolerance ought not always to be toler- 
ated, that revolution can only be the work of 
common men who speak for the majority.” 
Playwright, political philosopher, and icono- 
clast, Benjamin Barber writes about the revo- 
lution in our time with high literary style, 
sympathetic insight, and scathing wit. “Mr. 
Barber is that rare phenomenon, a scholar 
who writes with passion and lucidity, and 
who moreover is an original thinker. His es- 
says in political philosophy will not please 
either traditional liberals or the new brand 
of anarchists. This is all the more reason why 
they should be widely read and carefully con- 
sidered.”—-George Lichtheim. “This is truly 
an intellectually exciting work.”—Library 
Journal, 


1971 128 pp. $1.95 paper 


The College Department 
PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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Oxford University Press 








The Jeffersonian Crisis 
COURTS AND POLITICS IN THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 


By RICHARD E. ELLIS, University of Virginia. In 1801 the struggle for control 
of the courts became so intense that it threatened to reverse much earlier constitu- 
tional development. Professor Ellis sets forth the dimensions of the conflict, draw- 
ing a revealing picture of American attitudes toward the judiciary and the devel- 
oping court system. He emphasizes the nature of the political influence upon the 
constitutional issues. $9.75 


The Revival of American Socialism 
SELECTED PAPERS OF THE SOCIALIST SCHOLARS CONFERENCE 


Edited by GEORGE FISCHER, Richmond College, City University of New York. 
In the past few years there has been a revival of American socialism. The contrib- 
utors to this stimulating volume, who represent a wide spectrum of Left thought 
in the United States, explore such topics as recent trends in American society, a 
white-collar “new working class,” aspects of neo-Marxism, and what may lie in the 
future for capitalism and socialism. 

Cloth, $10.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 349, paper, $3.50 


The eaten Revolution of 1917 


CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS 


Edited by DIMITRI VON MOHRENSCHILDT, Dartmouth College. Twenty- 
three original accounts and analyses of the Russian Revolution—by such partici- 
pants as Lenin, Trotsky, Chernov, Tseretelli, Golovin, Miliukov, Kerensky, Stalin, 
and General Wrangel—appear in this volume, together with the reminiscences of 
ordinary citizens who witnessed the events. This collection confronts the reader 
with the conflicting parties and forces in the upheaval, and allows him to evaluate 
the testimonies for himself. Cloth, $8.95. Paper, $3.50 


Italy Chooses Europe 


By F. ROY WILLIS, University of California at Davis. The whole course of post- 
war Italy’s integration into the western European political and economic commu- 
nity is surveyed in this new work which begins with a history of her foreign rela- 
tions from 1945 to 1966. Professor Willis describes her involvement in the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, NATO, Euratom, and the Common Market, 
showing how, despite the initial opposition of the country’s large Communist 
Party, Italy was able to effect an economic recovery that has rivalled Germany’s. 
4 tables. 1 map. Cloth, $8.50. Paper, $2.95 
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Oxford University Press 








The Union of Democratic Control in 
British Politics During the First World War 


By MARVIN SWARTZ, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. This book is a 
study in the interrelationship between domestic politics and foreign policy. The 
Union of Democratic Control not only participated in the decline of the Liberal 
Party and the rise of Labour but also had a significant impact on the debate over 
war aims. Using much previously unpublished material, Dr. Swartz describes the 
Union’s organization, its relations with the major political parties of the left, and 
the reaction to it from the political right and the British government. 5 plaies. 
$10.25 


The Finance of the Commune of Siena 1287-1355 


By WILLIAM M. BOWSKY, University of California, Davis. The premise of this 
book is that public finance was the lifeblood of the Italian city-states. Based pri- 
marily on archival sources, this volume is the first modern analysis of the fiscal 
structure and administration of an Italian city-state in the late Middle Ages and 
early Renaissance. The role of voluntary loans in communal finance is studied, 
and also examined are such themes as the underlying fiscal assumptions and values 
of the government, and the question of whether such a government has a coherent 
fiscal policy or simply responded ad hoc to fiscal exigencies. 3 plates, 3 maps. 
$16.00 


Crisis and Conflict in Nigeria 

A DOCUMENTARY SOURCEBOOK 1966-1970 
VOLUME I: JANUARY 1966-JULY 1967 
VOLUME II: JULY 1967-JANUARY 1970 


By A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE, St. Antony’s College, Oxford. These volumes of over 
two hundred contemporary documents, accompanied by a detailed text, provide 
the first accurate chronology of the four years of crisis, and an objective assessment 
of the events that led up to the secession of Biafra and the subsequent civil war. 
Illustrated, with maps. Volume I, $13.75. Volume IT, $17.00 


Public Law and Political Change in Kenya 


A STUDY OF THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF GOVERNMENT 
FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT 


By Y. P. GHAI, and J. P. W. B. McAUSLAN, University of Warwick. The conflict 
between economic exploitation of, and benevolent paternalism towards, the Afri- 
cans in Kenya is examined in this book to show how a dual and inequitable system 
of law was created and sustained. In the second half of this book, the authors trace 
how the African government of Kenya has altered, adapted, or continued this legal 
legacy. Cloth, $16.00. Paper, $14.00 
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Irom JOrimceton 


The Future of Law in a Multicultural World 
ADDA B. BOZEMAN 


Discussing the unique cultures of the Islamic Middle East, sub-Saharan 
Africa, Indianized Asia, and China, Mrs. Bozeman attacks the supposition 
that world unity can be achieved through the application of Western ideals 
of international law and organization. “This brilliant book should have a 
sobering effect on anyone who is trapped in the cage of assuming that 
universalized rhetoric implies universalized conduct.”—Harold D. Lasswell 

Cloth, $6.50 

Paper, $2.45 


The Growth of World Law 
PERCY CORBETT 


Professor Corbett analyzes the specific achievements that constitute the 
historic, post-1918 transition from international law regulating conduct 
among nations to world law for mankind: law transcending states and 
equally applicable to individuals, corporations, international organizations, 
and states. $7.50 


Constitutional Bricolage 
GERALD GARVEY 


Uniquely blending anthropological and exchange theory, Gerald Garvey 
offers a new interpretation of American constitutional development. His 
thesis: judicial reliance on a limited stock of received forms has inhibited 
the development of new concepts that reflect the fundamental social 
changes taking place. $7.50 


The New Politicians of Fifth-Century Athens 
W. ROBERT CONNOR 


Athenian politics after the death of Pericles relied on direct appeals to the 
people rather than on bonds of friendship, the traditional source of po- 
litical support. Professor Connor studies the vocabulary of Greek politics 
as well as the city’s social and political organization to document the rise 
to power of a new breed of politicians. $8.50 
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Political Leadership and Collective Goods 


NORMAN FROHLICH, JOE A. OPPENHEIMER, and 

ORAN R. YOUNG 

Looking at the supply and demand of collective goods—clean air, defense, 
law and order, highways—-the authors propose a profit-making theory of 
political leadership and political following. Their logically derived, mathe- 
matically substantiated model has implications for politics not only in the 
U.S. but in any society, and poses problems for further analysis. $6.00 


... new paperbacks 


Why Men Rebel 
TED ROBERT GURR 


“<... the most important book that has been published on social violence 
in a good number of years.”—Lewis A. Coser, New York Times Book 
Review #233 $2.95 


From Prague After Munich 
Diplomatic Papers, 1938-1940 


GEORGE K. KENNAN 


“,..an invaluable eyewitness account and analysis of the dismemberment 
and destruction of a nation.”-—New York Times #228 = $2.95 


The Road to Pearl Harbor 
The Coming of War between the United States and Japan 
HERBERT FEIS 


“A full and authoritative account. ... Mr. Feis is scrupulous about his facts 
and careful in his interpretation of them.”—New Yorker #230 $2.95 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Seymour Martin Lipset 


and Earl Raab 


THE POLITICS OF UNREASON 
RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM IN AMERICA 
1790-1970 


Winner of the first Gunnar Myrdal Prize as a major con- 
tribution to the study of man and his environment, this >. 
is “the best and most comprehensive historical study of 
right-wing extremism in America currently available.”— . 
Foreign Affairs. “An ambitious vigorous and important 
work... Warrants careful reading.”—-ALLAN P. SINDLER, 
Saturday Review. A new volume in the Patterns of Amer- 
ican Prejudice Series. $12.50 


Herbert Tint 
FRANCE SINCE 1918 


This concise, thorough study of French history from the 
Versailles Peace Conference through the de Gaulle era 
binds various themes together with clarity and insight. 
Political, economic, social and intellectual developments 
are all given their due weight. Dr. Tint is a senior lec- 
turer at the London School of Economics and the author, 
among other works, of The Decline of French Patriotism, 
1870-1940. A new volume in the Twentieth Century Na- 
tion Series. $6.95 | 


Charles Morrow Wilson 


LIBERIA 
BLACK AFRICA IN MICROCOSM 


A thoroughgoing study of the oldest Negro republic, the 
first in Africa. The author, who knows Liberia well, sheds 
fresh light not only on its stormy history, including its 
sometimes troubled relations with the United States, but 
on its economic, political and educational problems and 
achievements as well. “A worthwhile subject for a worth- 
while book.”—from the Introduction by SENATOR J. 
WILLIAM Fuvsricut. “Rich details and catholic scope.” 
—N.Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated. $8.95 
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The UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM, 
a continuously updated 


10-volume bibliography to 


Help Your 
Political Scientists 
Reduce Literature 
Search Time 


Book reviews.praise the URS, POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
GOVERNMENT and PUBLIC POLICY SERIES, 


“The research library will find “For research in the purest 

this a useful reference tool.” sense of the word, this is an 

LIBRARY JOURNAL admirable tool. University and 
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THE BASIC SYMBOLS OF 
THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION 


WILLMOORE KENDALL and GEORGE W. CAREY 


A ‘major reassessment of the traditional American concepts of self-government. Using Eric 
Voegelin’s method of theoretical analysis, the authors examine the nature and origin of our 
political system. “It is a fresh and vigorous interpretation of the American tradition.”— 
Francis G. Wilson, Intercollegiate Review $6.00 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
Foreword by Robert J. Harris 


The contemporary insights of a brilliant young student into the emerging philosophy of 
American liberalism during the 1930s. The book also offers a significant retrospective 
view of the philosophical influences that shaped a major American statesman in the liberal 
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WILLARD B. GATEWOOD, JR. 
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Politics 
and the 
International 
System 

—AN INTRODUCTION— 


KEITH R. LEGG and JAMES F. MOR- 
RISON, University of Florida, This is 
an ‘‘anti-text.” A short, theoretical in- 
troduction to international politics, it 
is designed to be used in correlation 
with readings that are suggested in the 
wide-ranging chapter bibliographies 
(largely of paperbacks), Comparative in 
approach, the book relates the study of 
politics at many different levels and 
emphasizes the general concept of “sys- 
tems” and the application of conflict 
theory to the study of international 
politics. Using specific situations to 
clarify and define relationships, the au- 
thors develop a framework for a viable 


theory of international politics. Jan- . 


uary, 1971. Paper. 369 pp.; $3.95. 


Conflict 
and Decision 
Making 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PAUL H. CONN, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. Applies a model (political con- 
flict and its resolution) through which 
all political phenomena can be analyzed, 
thereby providing a consistent organiza- 
tional framework for the introductory 
course, while conveying to the student a 
sense of the fascinatingly complex and 
dynamic nature of political systems. The 
text examines the ways conflicts arise, 
the resources necessary to engage in con- 
flict, the dynamics of conflict, and how 
legal and institutional structures re- 
spond to conflict situations. Modern ex- 
amples, current problems, and issues 
relevant to the politically concerned stu- 
dent are stressed, with historical ex- 
amples and classical concepts carefully 
woven into the text. March, 1971. Paper. 
317 pp.; $4.95. Instructor’s Manual. 








Coming Fall, 1971! 
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AND CHANGE 
IN CONGRESS 


BARBARA HINCKLEY, Cornell Uni- 
versity. With emphasis on recent re- 
search, this brief text provides a 
thorough and integrated treatment of 
the major areas of congressional study— 
elections, congressional-constituency Te- 
lations, norms, leadership, the com- 
mittee, and policy making. For the un- 
derpraduate, the book can be used as a 
basic or supplementary text in Ameri- 
can Government and Legislative Be- 
havior courses; for upper and graduate 
level courses, it is a concise source of up- 
to-date research on the subject. Septem- 
ber, 1971. Paper. Tentative: 224 pp. 
$3.95. 
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Conducting 
Political 
Research 


E. TERRENCE JONES, University of 
Missouri--St. Louis. This methodology 
text, requiring no statistical background, 
discusses the primary topics of political 
research: research design, measurement, 
sampling, data collection, coding, data 
analysis, and statistical inference. Chap- 
ters are organized according to a typical 
research project; the final one, a case 
study in political research, demon- 
strates how the elements of the research 
project interrelate. Throughout, it is 
shown why certain methods are prefer- 
able in various situations. September, 
1971. Paper. Tentative: 384 pp.; $6.95. 
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ARTICLES 


Studying Elite Political Culture: The Case of “Ideology.” “Elite political culture” may be defined 
as the set of politically relevant beliefs, values, and habits of the most highly involved and influen- 
tial participants in a political system. Studying elite political culture requires methodological inno- 
vation which will allow us to do justice to the subtleties of the belief systems of sophisticated politi- 
cal leaders without doing violence to our normal standards of reliability and verification. As one 
example of the study of elite political culture, this paper presents an empirically based analysis of 
“ideological politics” and “the end of ideology.” ; 

After some clarification of the logical structure and empirical assumptions of existing descrip- 
tions of “ideological politics,” these descriptions are examined in the light of data from a study of 
the basic beliefs and values of British and Italian politicians, based on intensive interviews with 
random samples of 93 British MPs and 83 Italian deputati. 

The core of the notion of “ideological politics” is interpreted in terms of “political style,” that 
is, how politicians talk and think about concrete policy problems such as poverty or urban trans- 
portation. Each respondent’s discussion of two such issues was analyzed in terms of 12 “stylistic 
characteristics,” such as “inductive-deductive thinking,” “use of historical context,” “moralization,” 
and “reference to distributive group benefits.” Ratings of these stylistic characteristics are found to 
cluster in intelligible ways, and on the basis of the dominant stylistic dimension, an Index of Ideo- 
logical Style is constructed. Those politicians who rank high on this Index are also found to be 
more ideologically motivated, more abstract in their conceptions of politics, especially party politics, 
and more idealistic than their less “ideological” colleagues. They are also more alienated from 
existing socio-political institutions and are concentrated at the extremes of the political spectrum. 
Further investigation shows, however, that contrary to the assumptions of the existing literature, 
these “ideologues” are not more dogmatic, not less open to compromise, not more antagonistic to 
the norms of pluralist politics, not more hostile to political opponents. Partisan hostility and ideo- 
logical style are found to be two distinct syndromes. 

The “end of ideology” thesis is examined by comparing the attitudes and style of respondents 
from different political generations. In both countries younger politicians are markedly less dog- 
matic and hostile, but in neither country are they any less “ideological” in their approach to political 
phenomena and problems of public policy. 

In the light of these data the “end of ideology” debate is reformulated. The probable causes and 
consequences of both the decline of partisan hostility and the persistence of ideology are discussed. 
Finally, some conclusions are drawn concerning the role of ideology in politics and concerning the 
theoretical promise and methodological problems of studying elite political culture. 


By RoserT D. PUTNAM, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan. 








Comparative Politics and the Comparative Method. This paper is a systematic analysis of the com- 
parative method. Its emphasis is on both the limitations of the method and the ways in which, 
despite these limitations, it can be used to maximum advantage. 

The comparative method is defined and analyzed in terms of its similarities and differences 
vis-a-vis the experimental and statistical methods. The principal difficulty facing the comparative 
method is that it must generalize on the basis of relatively few empirical cases. Four specific ways 
in which this difficulty may be resolved are discussed and illustrated: (1) increasing the number 
of cases as much as possible by means of longitudinal extension and a global range of analysis, 
(2) reducing the property space of the analysis, (3) focusing the comparative analysis on “com- 
parable” cases (e.g., by means of area, diachronic, or intranation comparisons), and (4) focusing 
on the key variables. 

It is argued that the case study method is closely related to the comparative method. Six types of 
case studies (the atheoretical, interpretative, hypothesis-generating, theory-confirming, theory- 
infirming, and deviant case analyses) are distinguished, and their theoretical value is analyzed. 


By AREND LIJPHART, Professor of International Relations, University of Leiden. 








Policy Differences in British Parliamentary Parties. Questionnaire data that delineate the positions of 
197 Labour and 126 Conservative M.P.s in the British House of Commons on ten major policy 
issues are utilized in an empirical test of some of the positions taken by British political party 
scholars, Samuel H. Beer and Robert T. McKenzie. Assuming that policy stances taken on these 
issues reflect more general ideological orientations, the data support Beer’s view that serious ideo- 
logical differences divide the parties. However, McKenzie’s belief that policy differences between 
the frontbenches are narrower than are differences between their backbench supporters is also con- 


firmed. The data also indicate that the differences between the front and backbenches are greatcr 
in the Labour party than in the Conservative party, a situation that could be intrinsic to the partics 
or merely a function of the fact that Labour was in power when these data were collected. Finall: , 
it is suggested that although there are significant differences between the frontbenches and an e- 
treme wing of their respective backbenches, as McKenzie had assumed, it would be unwise i> 
exaggerate the importance of such intraparty differences. 


By ALLAN KORNBERG, Professor of Political Science, Duke University; and ROBERT C. Frasuri., 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, The University of the South. 





704 Judicial Biography and the Behavioral Persuasion. This paper appraises the relationship betwee: 
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judicial biography and judicial behavior research in two ways: (1) conceptually, by comparin ; 
them as modes of inquiry; and (2) empirically, by making an inventory of the behavioral content c î 
15 leading judicial biographies. The central theme is that judicial biographies and judicial behavic - 
research are complementary. Conceptually, they have important common premises and problems ¿3 
well as major differences, Empirically, judicial biographies also offer considerable insight into jud - 
cial behavior. Using generous standards, the inventory of 15 biographies derived 2,232 behaviora - 
like propositions in eight categories of behavioral research. More importantly, the biographies su; - 
gest a substantial number of hypotheses worthy of empirical investigation and validation. Whe - 
viewed as case studies in judicial politics, judicial biographies thus become related to behavior: i 
inquiry. And their strengths and weaknesses fall into place as reflecting properties generally assoc - 
ated with case study as a mode of political analysis. 


By J. WoopForp Howarp, JR., Professor of Political Science, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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Asymmetry in the Political System: Occasional Activists in the Republican and Democratic Parti 3 
1956-1964, By means of the Survey Research Center’s national public opinion polls of the electorai2 
during the 1956, 1960, and 1964 elections, the opinions of volunteer activists in the Republica: 
and Democratic Parties were compared to those of rank and file members. On issues that divide ! 
rank and file Republicans from rank and file Democrats, Republican activists were found to be fi? 
more conservative than ordinary Republicans. Democratic activists, however, had about the sar: 
distribution of opinion as rank and file members of their party. Moreover, Republicans were prc- 
portionately far more active than Democrats. It was inferred from these findings that the tx. 
parties were different kinds of organizations. The Republican Party, it was argued, was a hig) 
participation party with an amateur base composed of right wing ideologues, while the Democrats 
Party was a low participation party with a professionalized base not dependent on ideological i: - 
centives to activism. 


By Davin NExon, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Pitzer College. 





Opinion Leaders and the Mass Media in Rural Egypt: A Reconsideration of the Two-Step Flow c: 
Communications Hypothesis. This study is based on a survey conducted by the author in a rur! 
community in Egypt (a) to determine how mass media messages reach the population, (b) t> 
identify opinion leaders, and (c) to assess the relation between mass media exposure and politic: ! 
awareness. 

The data from this survey were used to test the two-step flow of communications hypothesis cf 
Lazarsfeld and colleagues and to compare the effects of the mass media and opinion leaders on th: 
public. Analysis of the data did not support the two-step flow of communications hypothesis; instea : 
it was noted that the greater the exposure to the mass media, the more direct is the flow of cor- 
munications. 

Opinion leaders reached a smaller and less educated section of the population and were found t- 
be the elected and official representatives of the village organizations rather than shopkeeper , 
teachers, and clergy. Finally, it was found that opinion leaders were specialized, each conveyin 2 
policy information relevant to his role in the community. The flow of communications was foun ! 
to be functional and organized rather than casual and haphazard as is usually the case in tran:- 
mitting non-functional information. 

The last part of this article deals with the relation between exposure to the mass media an! 
political awareness. Indices were constructed to give each respondent a score on the degree c7 
exposure to the mass media and another on his level of political awareness. Analysis showed th: : 
mass media exposure and political awareness are directly related (r = .53). It was also found thst 
those who had direct access to the mass media were more sensitized to political news than thos: 
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who had no such access, thus underlining the politicization role of the mass media. 
Finally, the article compares the degree of correlation between mass media exposure and political 
awareness with similar correlations obtained in rural areas in Latin America. 


By IrtyA F. HARIK, Associate Professor of Political Science, Indiana University. 








A Research Note on the Size of Winning Coalitions. This paper is concerned with the problem of 
relating aggregate coalition payoffs to the winnings of an individual player, so that some theoretical 
foundation might be developed for dealing with problems of coalition formation. Professor William 
H. Riker was concerned with this problem in his Theory of Political Coalitions; in that book he 
developed a formulation holding that in several common political situations players would strive 
to form only minimum winning coalitions. Riker based that formulation on his derivation in game 
theory of “the size principle,” which held that in zero-sum games among rational players with 
perfect information, only minimum winning coalitions would occur. The first part of this research 
note shows that there is a difficulty in Riker’s derivation of the “size principle,” presents counter- 
examples to that principle, and shows that it is unsound in general. The second part of this note 
develops the maximum number of positive gainers principle, which shows that in the kind of games 
being examined there is a maximum upper limit to the number of players who will positively gain; 
but this does not insure that the winning coalition will be minimal. 


By ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH, Research Associate, Center of International Studies, Princeton 
University. 


Comment. By WILLIAM H. Riker, Professor of Political Science, University of Rochester. 
Rejoinder. By ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH. 





Power and Intention. The paper argues that while the state of mind of an agent exercising power 
is relevant in analyzing the concept of power, much of the discussion about whether an intention 
must be complied with for there to be an exercise of power misconceives the issue at stake because 
it overrates the extent to which human behavior is ratiocinative. The argument is developed in the 
course of a discussion of several hypothetical examples. One conclusion is that for a person to 
exercise power it is normally necessary that he should have a favorable attitude to the effects in 
question, the word “favorable” being used because it is highly general and hence relatively non- 
restrictive. The final conclusion is that the very generality of this criterion makes a precise con- 
ceptual analysis of power impossible. 


By D. M. WHITE, Lecturer in the Department of Politics, Monash University. 








An Alternative Answer to: Who Pays for Defense? In a recent article (this Review, 63 [June, 1969]), 
Bruce Russett attempts to answer the title question by using two-variable regression analysis to esti- 
mate the “trade-off” relationships between the defense spending proportion of Gross National 
Product (GNP) and the other nondefense expenditure proportions of GNP for the 1939-68 period. 
This paper contends that Russett’s method of analysis is misleading because it does not permit the 
detection of possible subperiod shifts in the trade-off relationships. The results of a multiple regres- 
sion, dummy variable analysis indicate that significant shifts in both the sign and the numerical 
values of the trade-off relationships occurred between the three war periods and the peacetime 
period: Two attempts to identify the reasons for the shifts produced mixed results, but our tentative 
conclusion is that the shifts are related to subperiod differences in the unemployment rate and the 
methods of financing defense expenditures. 


By JERRY HOLLENHORST, Associate Professor of Economics and Gary AULT, Graduate Student in 
Economics, Southern Ilinois University. 








A Note on “An Axiomatic Model of Voting Bodies.” Brams and O’Leary (this Review, 64 [June 
1970], pp. 449-470) generate a model of the behavior of a voting body by first applying a simple 
combinatorial argument to the results of voting on a single issue and then extending this model by 
assuming voting behavior is independent across issues. In this note we show that their argument can 
be extended to cover voting across issues without relying on the assumption of independence. This 
alternative approach gives insight into the Brams and O’Leary model and strengthens their results 
by making several of their indices exact instead of approximate. Thus if the modification proposed 
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in this note is used, the indices proposed by Brams and O’Leary can be used empirically with 3:11 
worrying about independence. 


By LAWRENCE S. Mayer, Assistant Director, Behavioral Sciences Laboratory, The Ohio St2.: 
University. 


Comment. By STEVEN J. Brams, Associate Professor of Politics, New York University <r¢ 
MICHAEL K. O'Leary, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Syracuse University. 
Rejoinder. By LAWRENCE S. MAYER. 





Political Correlates of Voter Participation: A Deviant Case Analysis. This note attempts to sh) v 
the explanatory limits of current generalizations about political participation behavior by analyz r." 
a deviant case (West Virginia). Voter participation patterns in West Virginia cannot be explained in 
terms of traditional research findings based on socioeconomic variables. The present study therefore 
suggests a research framework that complements the customary socioeconomic and political outpvi 
analysis. Its thesis, broadly stated, is that political style, culture, and organizational variables m 1. 
be included in any paradigm that attempts to explain the relationships between state political s- 
tems and voting behavior patterns. The West Virginia data support this thesis. 


By GERALD W, JouNson, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Auburn University. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
From Kofi Ankomah, V. Chalupa, Lawrence S. Mayer, and Michael Parenti. 
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Studying Elite Political Culture: 
The Case of “Ideology” 


ROBERT D. PUTNAM 
University of Michigan 


For any hopeful advocate of social “science” 
a dip in the cold and murky waters of the liter- 
ature on “ideology” is a shocking and disillu- 
sioning experience. Few concepts in social anal- 
ysis have inspired such a mass of commentary, 
yet few have stimulated the production of so 
little cumulative knowledge about society and 
politics. The lack of cumulation is due, above 
all, to recurrent confusion of empirical with 
definitional issues and of both with normative 
concerns. Moreover, most of the speculation 
has been pervasively culture-bound. The ab- 
sence of conceptual clarity has been matched 
only by the nearly total lack of “hard” (i.e., 
replicable) empirical evidence. But despite 
these widely recognized difficulties, the link be- 
tween ideology and politics continues to attract 
the attention of students of politics, for it lies 
close to the core of our collective concerns: 
how men act politically and how they ought to 
act. 

Understanding such a complex topic as ide- 
ology and politics inevitably involves a process 
of triangulation, establishing and then reconcil- 
ing several different perspectives on the phe- 
nomena in question. Here I want to explore 
this topic from one particular point of view— 
that of “clite political culture.” It will be useful, 
therefore, to offer at the outset a few words on 
this general perspective. 


I. Elite Political Culture 


Some people are much more interested, 
much more involved, and much more influen- 
tial in public affairs than their fellows, and 
therefore, they merit the special attention of 
students of politics. This is, I take it, the mini- 
mum that is asserted by the “elite approach” to 
the study of politics, and in this paper I shall 
simply accept this assertion without peering be- 
hind it at the well-known theoretical and practi- 
cal problems which complicate the various elite 
theories of politics. I will define “political elite” 
very loosely as those who in any society rank 
toward the top of the (presumably closely in- 
tercorrelated) dimensions of interest, involve- 
ment, and influence in politics. In modern so- 


POL Robert A. Dahl’s notion of “the political stra- 
tum”—*a small stratum of individuals much more 
highly involved in political thought, discussion, and 
action than the rest of the population.” See Who Gov- 


cieties professional politicians are among tit 
most important members of the political elite i 
this sense, and therefore, as a practical mattei 
will concentrate on them, without intending ( 
imply that they are the only relevant membe ` 
of the political elite. 

What do politicians think politics is i 
about? How do they think politics works? Hce- 
do they think politics ought to work? And he- 
do they work in politics? The answers to the «. 
questions are, I believe, fundamentally impc- 
tant for understanding the functioning of poli.: 
cal systems. If labels are useful—and som: 
times they are—we can call the set of poli i 
cally relevant beliefs, values, and habits of tle 
leaders of a political system “elite political cu! 
ture.” The study of political culture assumes, < 
put it shortly, that attitudes matter. They m:i- 
ter because, as Fred Greenstein has argued, 


behavior .. . is a function of both the enviro. 
mental situations in which actors find themselv > 
and the psychological predispositions they brir: 
to those situations. ...It is also sometimes instru: 
tive to think of attitude and situation as being in £ 
kind of push-pull relationship: the stronger t! 
attitudinal press for a course of action, the less t's. 
need for situational stimuli, and vice versa. 


In this interplay of “pulling” environme:: 
and “pushing” attitude, though I will here stre ~ 
the role of attitude, I do not mean to deprecia c 
the importance of environment. Most studies c' 
the activities of political leaders, however, havc 
focused on the pull on environmental factor: : 
on constituents or courtiers, on pressure grout 
or parties, on statutes or social structure. Rel: 
tively fewer inquiries have been directed at tl- 
other element in the behavioral equation." 

The attitudes of elites have not, of cours: 
been wholly disregarded. At one level, the c 
have been some investigations of what we cer 


ata hade i NRA a aa 


erns? (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1961), p. 90. Toi 
brief introductions to the enormous literature on “eli ¢ 
theories of politics,” see: T. B. Bottomore, Elites ar « 
Society (New York: Basic Books, 1965), and Gerai < 
Parry, Political Elites (New York: Frederick A. Pre- 
ger, 1969), 

? Fred I. Greenstein, Personality and Politics (Chi- 
cae Markham Publishing Company, 1969), pp. 7 ard 


°s There is, of course, an interactive relationship b> 
tween environment and attitude, for each affects the 
other through enormously complex feedback loops. 
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call the “opinions” of political leaders on cur- 
rent topics in foreign policy and domestic af- 
fairs. Do the leaders of Germany and France 
favor arms control? How do elites in emerging 
nations such as Israel or Jamaica view the 
problems and prospects for political develop- 
ment? At a quite different level there have been 
studies of the personalities and psychodynamic 
motivations of political leaders.5 We have been 
told about the personal drives and private in- 
centives of legislators in Connecticut and revo- 
lutionaries in, Russia and party notables in Co- 
lombia. 

But between these most fundamental needs 
and psychic compulsions, on the one hand, and 
fairly specific, perhaps transient opinions, on 
the other, lies a set of orientations toward soci- 
ety and politics which have been less inten- 
sively examined. Here we find the beliefs and 
values and habits which guide and inform a 
politician’s more ephemeral responses to his en- 
vironment, and which depend in ways yet un- 
known on his deeper personality structure. It is 
these intermediate orientations which concern 
me here, and for which I use the rubric “politi- 
cal culture.” 

A political culture, in this sense, provides an- 
swers to questions such as the following: What 
is human nature like? Is it basically good or 
evil? What is society like? Is it harmonious or 
conflictful? What kinds of social and political 
differences are important and how are these 
differences to be dealt with?. What is politics all 
about? What does the political system look 
like? How do decisions get taken and who is 
important in this process? What counts as a po- 
litical issue, and what kinds of solutions are 
conceivable and preferable? What criteria are 
relevant in judging alternative solutions? To 
what extent are political conflicts irreconcilable 
or “zero-sum”? How does one go about solving 
public problems or resolving political conflicts? 


ít For examples of this approach to the study of elites, 
see Karl W. Deutsch et al., France, Germany, and the 
Western Alliance (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1967); Lloyd A. Free, Six Allies and a Neutral (New 
York: Free Press, 1959); Lester G. Seligman, Leader- 
ship in a New Nation (New York: Atherton Press, 
1964); and Wendell Bell, Jamaican Leaders: Political 
Attitudes in a New Nation (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1964). 

5 For examples of this approach to the study of elites 
see: James David Barber, The Lawmakers (New Ha- 
ven: Yale Univ. Press, 1965); E. Victor Wolfenstein, 
The Revolutionary Personality (Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1967); James L. Payne, Patterns of Con- 
flict in Colombia (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1968); 
and Lewis J. Edinger, Kurt Schumacher: A Study in 
Personality and Political Behavior (Stanford: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1965). 
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What political tactics are useful and 
acceptable? Who are my opponents and who 
my allies, and what are the appropriate orienta- 
tions toward each? What is the nature of politi- 
cal leadership? What is my own role in politics? 
What are my political ideals and how are these 
to be interpreted and applied? What is the good 
society like? What is the good polity like? A set 
of answers to such questions constitutes a polit- 
ical culture, or, if we restrict our attention to 
members of the political elite, “elite political 
culture.”’6 

But how are we to study elite political cul- 
ture? Lucian Pye, a pioneer in this field, has de- 
scribed the problem in the following terms: 


Quite different methods of research are called for 
in the study of [elite and mass] cultures. Work on 
the elite political culture involves skill in inter- 
preting ideologies, in’ characterizing operational 
codes, and in defining the spirit and calculations 
that lie behind high-risk political behavior. The 
study of mass political cultures depends, on the 
other hand, upon the advanced techniques of survey 
research and modern methods of measuring public 
opinion.” 


As will become clear in a moment, I am not 
convinced that the appropriate method for 
studying elite culture is quite so different from 
the techniques used in investigating mass cul- 
ture, but Pye has clearly put the accent in the 
proper place. Political leaders have, by and 
large, quite sophisticated and complex political 
belief systems—-one can justifiably say “philos- 
ophies”——and the cruder techniques of survey 
research cannot do justice to the subtleties and 
nuances which are critical in understanding 


*A number of other scholars have been interested in 
elite political culture. Nathan Leites drew on intensive, 
but impressionistic interviews with deputies in Fourth 
Republic France to speculate On the Game of Politics 
in France (Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1958). Lu- 
cian Pye described the political culture of Burmese 
political and administrative elites, although again his 
intriguing findings are painted with an impressionist’s 
brush. See his Personality, Politics and Nation-Building 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1962). Some recent re- 
search on politics in developing nations has stressesd 
elite political culture. See, especially, James A. Scott, 
Political Ideology in Malaysia (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1969), and, more briefly, William B. Quandt, 
Revolution and Political Leadership: Algeria, 1954- 
1968 (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1969). A 
similar focus under a different alias has been suggested 
by Alexander George, “The ‘Operational Code’: A Ne- 
glected Approach to the Study of Political Leaders and 
Decision-Making,” International Studies Quarterly, 
XIII (1969), 190-222. 

*Pye in Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba (eds.), 
Political Culture and Political Development (Prince- 
ton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1965), p. 16. 
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these philosophies. In another discussion Pye 
reflects on the consequent methodological diffi- 
culties, linking the problem to psychoanalytic 
techniques. 


As Erikson has noted, ‘Psychoanalysis for historical 
reasons often occupies a position on the border line 
of what is demonstrably true, and of what demon- 
strably feels true.’ What ‘feels true’ is a highly 
relative matter. Those insights that seem convinc- 
ing to one person may seem strained, implausible, 
and even foolish to another; just as a metaphor or 
simile that seems forceful and illuminating to one 
reader may appear absurd or trite to another.’ 


The dilemma is clear: we need a method of 
inquiry which is capable of reaching for these 
kinds of insights, yet one which also reaches 
beyond esthetic appreciation toward acceptable 
scientific canons of intersubjective validity. 
How can we do justice to the elusive features 
of elite political culture without doing violence 
to our normal standards of verification? 

This is a true dilemma, for it has, I believe, 
no perfect solution. But with care we can per- 
haps do better than one might expect. The fun- 
damental methodological premise of this in- 
quiry is that the best way to study the beliefs of 
political leaders is to talk with them system- 
atically and listen carefully. From February, 
1967, through February, 1968, I talked with 93 
Members of the British House of Commons 
and 83 deputati from the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies in semi-structured interviews lasting 
somewhat more than an hour each. The sys- 
tematic analysis of these interviews provides 
the basis for the discussion presented in this pa- 
per.1° An analysis too detailed to be presented 
here demonstrates that these legislatures reflect 
remarkably well the characteristics of the na- 
tional partisan political elites of each country, 


8 Cf. Bernard E. Brown, “Elite Attitudes and Political 

Legitimacy in France,” Journal of Politics, 31 (1969), 
. 421. 

i ° Pye, “Personal Identity and Political Ideology,” in 

Dwaine Marvick (ed.), Political Decision-makers (New 

York: The Free Press, 1961), p. 297. The imbedded 

quotation is from Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther 

(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1958), p. 21. 

1 The evidence and much of the argument of this 
paper are taken from my dissertation, Politicians and 
Politics: Themes in British and Italian Elite Political 
Culture, submitted to Yale University in 1970 and 
shortly to be published by Yale University Press. For 
additional methodological information and some addi- 
tional supporting evidence relevant to this paper, see 
that source, especially Chap. II. The subject of differ- 
ences between Italian and British politicians has been 
avoided in this paper for reasons of space, These dif- 
ferences are, however, of considerable interest and are 
treated at some length in the larger study, especially at 
pp. 294-317. 
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and that, in turn, the samples actually inter. 
viewed fairly represent the characteristics o` 
their fellow parliamentarians.1+ The strategy o` 
the interview itself was to suggest certain topic 
for discussion, striving for a formulation a: 
constant as possible across interviews, but striv 
ing also to maintain the tone of a general con 
versation. With the exception of a short batter 
of closed questionnaire items at the end of tm 
interview, most of the questions posed wer. 
quite open-ended. Nearly all the interview: 
were tape-recorded, with notable advantage- 
for the subsequent analysis and with very mini 
mal observable effects on the frankness of tht 
respondents. 

The gains from using such an open-endec 
technique of interviewing are great, but we ar. 
also forced to face explicitly Pye’s dilemma: 
how can we move from these rich, but poly 
morphous interview transcripts to relatively re 
liable characterizations of the basic beliefs anc 
values of the respondents? The strategy I haw 
elected is to use the judgment of trained, sensi 
tive coders as a special type of measuring in 
strument, asking them to assess the response: 
of our political leaders in terms of a set o. 
fairly subtle categories, designed to capturi 
certain central features of a personal politica 
philosophy. (The subsequent discussion of thi: 
paper will illustrate the sorts of categorie: 
used.) This measuring instrument, like any sci 
entific tool, must be calibrated and tested fo: 
reliability. Therefore, a (verbatim) transcrip’ 
of each interview in this study was assessed in- 
dependently by two different coders. By com 
paring their independent judgments, we can cs 
timate how well these judgments seem to be 
measuring “objectively” or “intersubjectively’ 
verifiable features of the respondents’ belie’ 
systems.’ This technique—not novel in socia! 


* Putnam, op. cit, pp. 29-38. Of an initial randomly- 
drawn sample of 110 MPs in Britain, I was able to inter- 
view 85 percent; of the initial random sample of 106 
Italian deputati I interviewed 78 percent. More de- 
tailed analysis reveals that except for a slight under- 
representation of incumbent Ministers, these samples do 
not deviate significantly from the respective universes in 
terms of any social, personal, or political characteristic 
for which data are available. All respondents (with the 
exception of a few Welshmen) were interviewed in their 
native language. 

* Throughout this paper I systematically report the 
inter-coder reliability coefficients for all judgments 
about which there might reasonably be some doubt. The 
statistic used is tau-beta, a measure of ordinal correla- 
tion between the two independent judgments. In the 
coding process the independent judgments of the two 
coders were confronted, and the coders arrived at an 
agreed final judgment; the statistical analyses reported 
in this paper are based on these consensual judgments 
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science but rarely applied to the study of politi- 
‘ cal culture and political ideology—-offers, I want 
to argue, real promise for reconciling our com- 
peting demands for both insight and evidence.** 
This preliminary discussion of elite political 
culture and ways of studying it has, of course, 
proceeded at a rather high level of abstraction. 
In the body of this paper I want now to illus- 
trate these theoretical and methodological argu- 
ments by grappling with one particular theme, 
that of “ideology and politics.” My general the- 
sis will be that the perspective outlined in the 
previous paragraphs can help bring some order 
to this troubled literature, and can offer some 
hope of cumulative progress in understanding 
the changing relationship between ideology and 
political action in Western democracies. 


If. “Ideology”: Some Preliminary Problems 


A number of exhaustive classifications of 
definitions of “ideology” have been proffered,1* 
and there is probably no great gain to be made 
by compiling yet another. Yet as many com- 
mentators on the problem of ideology have 
noted, uncertainties about the meaning of “ide- 
ology” lie at the heart of much of the confu- 
sion, and the way to progress, if progress there 
is to be, must cross the arid plain of definitional 
clarification. 

Let us begin with several stipulations, to nar- 
row the problem at the outset. Giovanni Sartori 
in his most recent contribution to the discussion 
has pointed to one elemental distinction. 


Discussions about ideology generally fall into two 
broad domains, namely ideology in knowledge and/ 
or ideology in politics. With respect to the first area 
of inquiry the question is whether, and to what 


of each interview. For additional discussion of this 
method of coding, see Putnam, op. cit., pp. 49-59. 

** Much of the methodological literature on content 
analysis is highly relevant to the present research. A 
concise but comprehensive introduction to this litera- 
ture is the article by Matilda White Riley and Clarice S. 
Stoll in The International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York : Crowell Collier and Macmillan, 
Inc., 1968), Vol. III, pp. 371-377. An excellent discus- 
sion of the problems of coding can be found in D. P. 
Cartwright, “Analysis of Qualitative Material,” in 
Leon Festinger and Daniel Katz (eds.), Research Meth- 
ods in the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1953), chap. 10. For a good overview of the 
methodological problems of “impressionistic” coding, 
see Claire Selltiz et al, Research Methods in Social 
Relations, rev. ed. (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1959), chap. 10. 

“See David W. Minar, “Ideology and Political Be- 
havior,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, V 
(1961), pp. 317-331; Arne Naess, Democracy, Ide- 
ology, and Objectivity (Oslo: University Press, 1956); 
and Samuel H. Barnes, “Ideology and the Organization 
aes Journal of Politics, XXVIII (1966), pp. 
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extent, man’s knowledge is ideologically condi- 
tioned or distorted. With respect to the second 
area of inquiry the question is whether ideology is 
an essential feature of politics and if so, what does 
it explain. In the first case “ideology” is contrasted 
with “truth,” science, and valid knowledge in gen- 
eral; whereas in the second case we are not con- 
cerned with the truth-value, but with the functional 
value, so to speak, of ideology.” 


Sartori goes on to recognize that this distinction 
is not always “neat.” Like him, however, I shall 
in this exploration be concerned exclusively 
with the question “what does ideology explain 
about the nature of politics?” Ideology will not, 
therefore, be taken to mean “irrationality” or 
intellectual dishonesty.*¢ 

A second stipulation: “Ideology” has often 
been used to refer to some sort of disembodied 
“presence” hovering over the political process,*’ 
It may be that some such notion would be 
useful to historians of ideas, but I will assume 
here that “ideology” refers to some identifiable 
characteristic or set of characteristics of indi- 
vidual political actors. I assume, that is, that if 
the term is to be useful to social scientists, there 
must be something about a person (or a-set of 
persons) that justifies describing his attitudes 
and behavior as “ideological.” Finally, I wish to 
stipulate that “ideology” and “ideological” refer 
to characteristics which, at least in principle, 
are variables rather than constants. I reject, in 
other words, conceptions of “ideology” which 
assume that everyone (or at least everyone in 
modern society) is equally “ideological.”18 

Some political actors are, then, “ideological” 
in their attitudes and behavior, while others are 
less so. What could this assertion mean? Even 
within the limits already set out, the range of 
interpretations that have been offered in the lit- 
erature is enormous. Perhaps the simplest way 
to make some sense of this range—“some” 


33 Giovanni Sartori, “Politics, Ideology, and Belief 
Systems,” American Political Science Review, 63 
(1969), p. 398. 

16 A number of scholars use such a definition, even 
though they appear to be discussing what Sartori terms 
“ideology in politics.” See, inter alia, Joseph J. Spengler, 
in Ralph Braibanti and Joseph J. Spengler, Tradition, 
Values, and Socio-Economie Development (Durham, 
North Carolina: Duke Univ. Press, 1961), pp. 3-56, 
and Harry Johnson, “Ideology and the Social System,” 
in The International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, op. cit., Vol. 7, pp. 76~84. 

7 See Feliks Gross (ed.), European Ideologies (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1948), and R. V. Burks, 
“A Conception of Ideology for Historians,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, X (1949), pp. 183—198. 

3 For such a conception see, inter alia: Robert E. 
Lane, Political Ideology (New York: The Free Press, 
1962), p. 14, and Clifford Geertz, “Ideology as a Cul- 
tural System,” in David E. Apter (ed.), Ideology and 
Discontent (New York: The Free Press, 1964), pp. 48ff. 
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sense, for the variety of definitions is much too 
great to fit in any simple framework—is to con- 
sider a hypothetical “menu” of components. 
Table 1 presents in schematic form a list of 14 
characteristics, each of which has appeared 
with some frequency as one element in a defini- 
tion of “ideology” or “ideological.” The reader 
may feel free to construct his own definition by 
choosing any random combination of elements; 
he may be confident that such a combination 
can be found somewhere in the literature.?° 
Most, if not all characterizations of “ideolog- 
ical” political actors can be interpreted as dif- 
ferent combinations of the elements in Table 1. 
Thus, for example, Edward Shils’ classic de- 
scription of what he terms “ideological politics” 
centers on “the assumption that politics should 
be conducted from the standpoint of a coher- 
ent, comprehensive set of beliefs which must 
override every other consideration’’?° (basically 
element 1 plus a bit of 14). To this central 
characteristic he adds element 6 (“ideological 
politicians must see their actions in the context 
of the totality of history”), element 7 (he con- 
trasts “ideological politics” with the politics of 
“interests”), element 8 (“ideological politics 
have been obsessed with futurity”), element 9 
(“ideological politics are the politics of ‘friend- 
foe,’ ‘we-they,’ ‘who-whom’”’), element 10 (to 
“ideological politics” he counterposes the “poli- 
tics of civility,” which relies on “compromise 
and reasonableness”), element 11 (“ideological 
politics are alienative politics”), and element 
12 (“ideological politicians” are said to believe 
that all virtue lies at one pole or the other of 
the left-right spectrum). Having thus defined 
what he means by “ideological politics,” Shils 
goes on to argue that “the age of ideological 
politics is passing,” and that this is a desirable 
trend. Here, of course, is the essence of the 
much disputed “end of ideology” thesis.?+ 

“The literature is gargantuan. A brief, but repre- 
sentative bibliography is given in David E. Apter (ed.), 
op. cit, pp. 329-334, 

2 Edward Shils, “Ideology and Civility: On the Poli- 
tics of the Intellectual,” Sewanee Review, LXVI (1958) 
pp. 450-480. All later references to Shils in this paper are 
to this article. For a later, and essentially unchanged 
version of his views, see his “The Concept and Function 
of Ideology,” The International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, op. cit, vol. 7, pp. 66-75. 

* Shils is, naturally, not the only student of politics 
to make this argument, but his discussion is the most 
comprehensive and provocatively phrased and will be 
used here to represent a long list of contributions by 
equally distinguished scholars. Other notable examples 
include S. M. Lipset, Political Man (London: Mercury 
Books, 1960), and Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology 
(New York: Collier Books, 1961). The list is poten- 
tially endless. See the references in Chaim Waxman, 


The End of Ideology Debate (New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1968). 
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Table 1. Suggested Elements in the Definition of 
“Ideological” or “Ideology” 


A political actor may be said to be 
“ideological” when he is: 
(choose one or more) 


1. Guided by a comprehensive, consistent, deduc- 
tively organized belief system 

2. Guided by an explicit, consciously held belief 
system 

3. Guided by a belief system which is “closed,” rigid, 
resistant to new information 

4, Guided by a belief system which is affectively or 
emotionally charged 

5. Guided by a belief system which distorts or over- 
simplifies reality, which is biased or irrational 

6. Guided by a philosophy of history and/or a sociai 
theory which is applied to everyday questions and 
issues 

7. Concerned with abstract principles, not concrete 
interests 

8. Future-oriented, “utopian” 

9. Hostile and intolerant toward political opponents; 
prone to dichotomous, “black-white” thinking; 
paranoid 

10. Opposed to compromise, bargaining, incremental- 
ism and other aspects of “pluralist” politics 

11. Alienated from established social and political 
institutions 

12. Extremist 

13. Oriented to conflict and opposed to consensus 

14. Authoritarian; a moral absolutist; prone to be- 
lieve that “the end justifies the means” 


Before turning to Shils’ empirical and nor- 
mative assertions, it may be well to pause 
briefly over his definitional exercise, For al- 
though all good logicians know with Humpty 
Dumpty that words can mean anything we 
want them to, it is not always true that any defi- 
nition is as “good” (or scientifically useful) as 
any other, Shils’ definition (and others like it) 
in fact embodies a quite complex set of empiri- 
cal assertions. His argument can, perhaps, be 
interpreted as follows: 


1, Certain politicians have characteristic A. 
(They “conduct politics from the stand- 
point of a coherent, comprehensive set 
of beliefs.”) Such politicians are “ideo- 
logical.” 

2. Politicians who have characteristic A also 
have characteristics B,-B,, where B, to 
B, refer to characteristics such as ele- 
ments 6-14. 

3. The frequency of the empirical syndrome 
composed of A and B,-B, among poli- 
ticians is diminishing. 

4. Because B,-B, are undesirable traits for 
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politicians to have, the trend stated in 
proposition 3 is praiseworthy. 


Although, as I have warned, no simple con- 
struction can do justice to the complexities of 
the debate about “the end of ideology,” much 
of it can be understood in terms of propositions 
1 to 4. For example, Chaim Waxman’s recent 
anthology of contributions to this debate fo- 
cuses on proposition 4, the normative judg- 
ment, but it also includes a few entries dealing 
with proposition 3.2? LaPalombara’s debate 
with Lipset turns largely on proposition 3, 
about changes over time.?* 

Few indeed have been the discussions of 
our proposition 2, probably because in most 
cases, as in Shils’, it appears to be a defini- 
tional (and hence, non-debatable) issue.24 As 
stated here, however, it is clearly an empirical 
assertion about a presumed causal link be- 
tween A and B, to B, Naturally, Humpty 
Dumpty was right; Shils can define “ideologi- 
cal” however he pleases. But it is scientifically 
counterproductive to close off empirical ques- 
tions “by definition.” Moreover, if he chooses 
to include B, to B, in his definition, he is then 
faced with the task of showing that there are 
such creatures. As Arne Naess has argued in 
a similar context, “if ‘ideology’ is defined so as 
to include sweeping causal relations, it is far 
from being a ‘fact’ that any ideology has ever 
existed, ”’25 

In this paper I wish to begin with an investi- 
gation of propositions 1 and 2 in the light of 
some empirical evidence. I want to examine, in 
our two samples of politicians, the occurrence 
of some, if not all, of elements 1 to 14.26 But 


= Waxman, op. cit. 

*% Joseph LaPalombara, “Decline of Ideology: A Dis- 
sent and an Interpretation,” American Political Science 
Review, LX (1966), pp. 5-16, and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, “Some Further Comments...” ibid., pp. 17-18. 

“The issue is often raised implicitly, however, as in 
the LaPalombara-Lipset interchange. 

25 Naess, op. cit., p. 196. 

2 Sartori’s contributions focus on elements 3 and 4 
of our list, viz., rigidity of beliefs and emotional in- 
tensity, sometimes with an admixture of element 5, dis- 
tortion of reality. (cf. “Ideology . . . implies a doctrin- 
aire and somewhat unrealistic way of framing political 
issues.” Sartori, “European Political Parties: The Case 
of Polarized Pluralism,” in Joseph LaPalombara and 
Myron Weiner (eds.), Political Parties and Political 
Development [Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1966], 
p. 158. Unfortunately, there is no direct evidence on 
this point in our data, since strictly speaking, what is 
required is repeated interviews with the same respond- 
ents during an extended period of time in which changes 
in the “real world” require changes in beliefs. The selec- 
tion of element 3 as the core of a definition of “ideo- 
logical” is slightly unorthodox, although in many dis- 
cussions it plays the role of one of our B,’s, ie., a con- 
comitant of “ideology.” In any event, Sartori’s concep- 
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more than their occurrence, I want to investi- — 
gate their co-occurrence, that is, the extent to 
which these traits are empirically intercorre- 
lated. Having done that, we can move on fo at- 
tempt an analysis of proposition 3 about trends 
over time in the frequency of these traits. None 
of this analysis will be conclusive. But the way 
to progress not only crosses the arid plain of 
definitional analysis; it also winds through the 
messy swamp of empirical investigation. 


Hil. Styles of Political Discourse 


Politicians manifestly differ in the way they 
analyze policy problems. They differ in the fo- 
cus of their attention. Some concentrate on 
broad social and moral principles, while others 
emphasize specific situations and details. They 
differ in the type of reasoning employed. Some 
argue deductively from general political or so- 
cial or economic theories, while others rely on 
induction from their concrete experience, They 
differ in the kinds of criteria they bring to bear 
on their decisions. Some refer to benefits or 
losses to particular groups in society. Some 
refer to technical or financial practicality, or 
administrative efficiency. Some refer to past or 
future “utopias,” that is, more or less ideal 
states of society. Some refer to political feasi- 
bility or acceptability. Some even refer ex- 
plicity to particular philosophies (or “ideol- 
ogies”), such as Catholicism or socialism. 
They also differ with respect to the context into 
which they place a given issue. Some refer to 
an historical context. Some attribute blame for 
a problem, while others phrase their analysis in 
“objective” or “neutral” terms. 

I shall use the term “political style” to refer 
to the complex of attributes listed in the previ- 
ous paragraph. Not what men think about poli- 
tics and policy, but how they do—this is the 
essence of political style. It remains to be seen, 
of course, whether these attributes cluster in 
any intelligible way—whether, that is, there are 
identifiable “styles” of political thought. Gener- 
ically, however, each of these ways of thinking 
about policy will be called a “stylistic charac- 
teristic.” 

_One way of interpreting the notion of “ideo- 
logical politics” is in terms of “political style.”27 





tion of ideology is intriguing and deserves some at- 
tempts at operationalization. 

* Others who have proposed this interpretation in- 
clude Herbert Spiro, Government by Constitution 
(New York: Random House, 1959), pp. 178-210; Sid- 
ney Verba, “Comparative Political Culture,” in Pye and 
Verba, op. cit, pp. 544-550; and Harvey Waterman, 
Political Change in Contemporary France (Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 1969), 
pp. 113-138 et passim. Both Verba and Waterman, 
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An ideological politician is, in this interpreta- 
tion, a politician who analyzes policy matters in 
a particular way. It is reasonable to argue (as- 
suming we can find the appropriate empirical 
clustering of traits) that such a politician is one 
who focuses on general principles rather than 
specific details, who reasons deductively rather 
than inductively, who—to encapsulate the mat- 
ter—stresses the role of “ideas” in politics. This 
is, it seems to me, the core of what is usually 
meant by “ideological politics.” To speak of 
“ideological conflict,” if it is not pleonastic, 
must be to speak of conflict about ideas or sets 
of ideas (ideologies). To speak of a “fanatic 
ideologue,” or a “dogmatic ideologue,” if it is 
not pleonastic, must be to speak of a political 
actor who is fanatic or dogmatic and who 
stresses the importance of political ideas or 
ideals, Ideological thinking need not, of course, 
be embedded in one of the familiar ‘-isms”; an 
idiosyncratic ideologue, who analyzes politics 
and policy in terms of a grand, but unusual the- 
ory, is no less ideological in his style of thought 
because he lacks allegiance to one of the more 
commonly recognized doctrines. It is, to repeat, 
not the what, but the how of political thought 
which makes it ideological. If all this is correct, 
then we must begin our investigation of the role 
of ideology in politics by asking how practicing 
politicians think and talk about particular pol- 
icy problems. 

Each British and Italian politician inter- 
viewed in the present study was asked to dis- 
cuss several policy issues facing his country. 
One of the issues was selected by the respon- 
dent himself, in answer to the question “What 
are the three or four most important [domestic] 
problems facing this country today?” The sec- 
ond issue was drawn randomly from a list of 
four, designed to reflect the diversity of public 
problems. These four were national economic 
planning, poverty, crime, and urban transporta- 
tion. Roughly equal numbers of respondents in 
each country were asked about each of these 
four topics. In the case of both “his” issue and 
the “suggested” issue, each respondent was 
asked to analyze the causes or origins of the 
problem and to offer his suggestions for solu- 
tions. An average discussion of a given issue 
lasted about 10 minutes. Thus, for each respon- 
dent we have about 20 minutes’ discussion of 
two issues. 

One of the stylistic characteristics most rele- 
vant to the problem of ideology and politics 
concerns the focus of the politician’s discus- 





however, use “political style” (in this limited sense) as 
only part of their definitions of “ideological” behavior; 
they also include some of the B,’s in their definitions. 
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sion. Sometimes a respondent would take iu. 
apparently fairly technical issue and deal wi: 
it in terms of sweeping principles. Others wou « 
take potentially grand issues and move immet 1- 
ately to specific details. Still others offerer 
mixes of both principles and specifics. Each d:5- 
cussion of each respondent was rated by the co: 
ers on a five-point scale, from “extreme gene 
alizer, focusing on the general, philosophic: 
principles involved, with little or no attention .~ 
the specific details of the problem” to “extren € 
particularizer, focusing on the details of ttr. 
problem, with little or no discussion of generi 
principles,” 

One example of an “extreme generalizes” 

was provided by a Conservative M.P. wkc 
found in a passing and apparently technical ac.- 
ministrative issue an occasion for a general ett - 
ical disquisition. 
A Bill has been published today which makes { 
obligatory for any person selling a radio or telt- 
vision set to give official information so that tk: 
G.P.O. can make sure that a license is taken ot 
for it. Now I regard this as a very dubious step. 
... What seems to me wrong is that one should ute 
for the purposes of government a private transat- 
tion. You are really making the private citizen wh») 
is a radio dealer, you’re bringing him into the scop? 
of law enforcement... . It is the duty of the co- 
lecting authority—the G.P.O. in this case—to tak: 
such steps as are open to it to minimize evasior. 
But you cross what seems to be a very importan. 
line when you say to a third party, “You shall re. 
port anybody you know to have a set”... It i, 
essentially an informer state. (B 68)* 


It is characteristic of a “generalizer” that he 
sees such “very important lines” where other.. 
see merely technical questions, that he move.. 
easily and quickly from a quite specific policy 
problem to general principles of political phi 
losophy. 

The other end of the spectrum can be repre- 
sented by a leading Scots Labourite and forme: 
Minister, discussing the issue of poverty. 


Well, it’s very difficult to explain. First, let me say 
right away there’s probably a certain amount whict 
results from people’s own silly activities and stu- 
pidities, this sort of thing. But on the other hand. 
there is a certain amount which arises out of sheer 
misfortune, if you like. Say a couple get married. 
and the fellow’s a lower-paid worker, say he’s only 
getting about 10 pounds a week. And he’s not been 
married about three or four months before his 
wife is seriously ill, and whilst he gets national in- 
surance benefits, he’s involved in expenditures. ... 
He then dies and his wife is left a widow. Things 


* References after each quotation simply indicate the 
country (“I” and “B”) and respondent number for the 
interview cited. 
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of this kind. Well, it’s simply through, if you like, 
a series of events, the fellow is really up against 
it.... There are a number of circumstances like 
that . .. one can give examples, but it’s very dif- 
ficult to classify them. . . . And we’ve spent a lot 
of time in the last two years trying to find out the 
facts about this, and trying to see what ways this 
can be tackled. (B 110) 


Naturally, most discussions fell between the 
extreme categories, including some reference 
both to principles and to details. But even in 
these intermediate cases, differences were often 
marked. Consider two different discussions, 
both by Italians, and both on the problem of 
crime. 


This has become a problem because all the powers 
of defense of the State, beginning with the first 
political nucleus, the family, have been diminished 
and weakened. When the family is no longer the 
family, when the father no longer exercises the 
power over his children which he should exercise 

. . society begins to lose that structure... . In 
the name of a pseudo-liberty society has undergone 
excesses—in other sectors, we’ve come to the ex- 
altation of the conscientious objector. You know 
very well that all the moral powers of this people 
have become slack. In our opinion moral principles 
must not and cannot undergo evolution. Morality 
is permanent. It’s stupid to argue that in the name 
of changing times, morality must change. Morality 
is immanent; it is permanent. (What can the gov- 
ernment do about this problem?) For the problems 
of crime, you must always go back to the origin: 
more powers to the State and give back authority 
to the executive powers and to the organs of the 
police, too. (195) — 


There doesn’t exist a criminality which has a 
single character in all the Italian provinces. Dif- 
ferent forms of criminality exist. Crime in Torino 
or Milano isn’t the same as crime in Sardegna or 
Sicilia or as other forms of crime which exist in 
the rest of Italy. Crime is profoundly tied to social 
change—for example, the most recent incidents of 
bankrobbing in Lombardia. . . . In Sardegna the 
banditismo, there is a certain tradition there. To 
say, as we used to, that crime has exclusively eco- 
nomic origins, doesn’t seem right to me. (How can 
this problem be dealt with?) Well, let’s say the 
criminality of the metropolis you must handle with 
a new kind of police organization. ... I don’t know, 
say the creation of specialized teams. (I 47) 


The first of these discussions, by a neo-Fascist, 
is not without reference to specifics, but cer- 
tainly stresses general principles. The second, 
by a member of the left-wing PSIUP, mentions 
some broad generalizations, but tends to em- 
phasize the particularities of the problem. The 
first was coded a “moderate generalizer,” the 
second, a “moderate particularizer.” 

A second and related “stylistic” code con- 
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cerned the extent to which the respondent ap- 
peared to reason synoptically, deducing his 
analysis from a general, abstract political or so- 
cial or economic theory. The coding instruc- 
tions included the following queries. “Is a chain 
of reasoning, including certain theoretical 
premises, given for reply to the (implied) ques- 
tion ‘Why do what you propose?’ How distant 
is the solution from the problem? A solution 
which gets at ‘the roots’ of the problem implies 
some theory about what those roots are; a solu- 
tion which treats symptoms implies no such 
theory.” Once again a five-point scale was used 
to rate both issue-discussions of each respon- 
dent. 

One example of synoptic thinking in policy 

analysis comes from a discussion by a leading 
Communist intellectual of the problem of re- 
gional poverty in Italy. 
We want a society greatly developed economically, 
and we argue that Italy has a type of capitalist 
structure born late, after the American or British, 
born already subject to foreign capitalisms, and a 
capitalism which isn’t able to do that which has 
been done in other modern capitalist countries... . 
There are some islands of capitalist development, 
which have used the rest of the country as you use 
a colony—a place where you get cheap labor and 
keep down the level of the labor market... . All 
this happens in all countries where there is a re- 
tarded capitalism. You'll see that any country 
which has this type of history has this nature. We 
maintain that if you want economic development, 
you must break up this type of capitalist develop- 
ment. As long as the great capital remains in the 
hands of private monopolistic groups, we won't 
have the homogeneous development that we need, 
because it isn’t in the logic of capitalism... . The 
one sure thing is that in Italy we have had all the 
forms, right from the handbook-—~a classic case of 
retarded capitalism. (I 87) 


It would, of course, be wrong to take too seri- 
ously the half-joking reference to “the hand- 
book,” but implicit throughout this analysis is 
an image of policy analysis based on socioeco- 
nomic theory. 

On the other hand, many respondents dis- 
cussed policy with little or no theoretical analy- 
sis. A British Conservative, for example, was 
typical of many of his fellow countrymen in 
seeing poverty almost exclusively in phenome- 
nological terms and in reasoning inductively 
from personal experience. 


Well, quite honestly, I don’t see very much poverty 
any more. My constituency is going along fairly 
well; we've had no unemployment virtually for a 
long time. Even the lower-paid workers are really, 
comparatively speaking, say compared to 15 years 
ago, are quite well off. (Would you in fact say there 
was poverty in Britain today?) If you go down to 
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the East End [of London] you may find some there, 
or even the sort of Rachmann [an infamous London 
slumlord] area in Paddington, but I just don’t know. 
(What can be done about this?) I would say just by 
getting rid of this wage freeze and getting expansion 
going again. I mean, I’m quite sure there wasn’t 
much poverty in the 13 years of Tory rule. We 
were gradually overcoming it and standards were 
going up as is shown by the number of T.V. aerials 
outside Council houses. (B 31) 


Rating discussions on such dimensions as 
these is not always easy, and there are, of 
course, many mixed cases. But the coders were 
fairly consistent in their judgments. Only about 
10 percent of all discussions were rated more 
than one point apart on the five-point “general- 
izer-particularizer” scale, and only 20 percent 
were rated more than one point apart on the 
“inductive-deductive” scale. These two scales 
are logically distinct, since it would be possible 
for a respondent to reason deductively from 
some theory, and yet concentrate most of his 
attention on relevant details; conversely, a dis- 
cussion could focus on abstractions without 
necessarily being built around any single theo- 
retical framework. Yet we expect intuitively to 
find a relationship between “generalizing” and 
“deductive thinking,” and evidence to be pre- 
sented below will confirm this.?° 

The remaining stylistic characteristics are 
rather more straightforward, and thus illustra- 
tions are perhaps less necessary. One concerns 
the extent to which the respondent placed his 
analysis of the problem in an historical context, 
by referring to historical trends or historical 
causation.*° A respondent, for example, who 
began his discussion of the problem of eco- 
nomic development in Italy by noting that “the 
Italian South had its periods of refulgence dur- 
ing the Greek domination and then during the 
period of the Roman Empire” (I 92) was rated 
“high” on this characteristic, as were many oth- 
ers in both countries whose historical refer- 
ences were less grand. Another item rated the 
extent to which the respondent “moralized” the 
issue, “by assigning blame for the problem to 
someone,” Here, for example, a high rating was 


"The tau-beta reliability coefficient—the tau-beta 
correlation between the judgments by the two coders— 
was between .43 and .51 for “generalizer-particularizer” 
and between .37 and .43 for the “inductive-deductive” 
scale. Of course, there is a methodological difficulty in- 
volved in reliably separating judgments on these two 
factors. But unless one were prepared to argue that the 
two factors are not closely related to an “ideological 
style” of policy analysis, the conclusions of this paper 
would be unaffected by this methodological difficulty. 

* Note that this characteristic concerns not mere 
passing references to historical events, but rather the 
use of an historical context in explicating the problem. 
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assigned to a Labour respondent who trace. 
Britain’s economic problems to “the growint 
power of the Trade Unions, fundamentally.” ' 
(B 57) 

Other stylistic characteristics involved tr: 
presence or absence of a series of possible crite- 
ria for judging policy. These codes all took tl 
following form: “In discussing this issue, doc: 
the respondent refer to as a relevait 
criterion for proposing or opposing policies?” 
For example, one such characteristic rated th 
use of benefits or losses to (named) soci i 
groups as such a criterion; here were noted re - 
erences to “helping the farmers of the 
country,” “solving the problems of the Mezz« - 
giorno,” or “increasing the power of the prok - 
tariat.” Other characteristics rated included re - 
erences to political acceptability (“In th= 
prices-and-incomes thing, a Government wi; 
find it extremely difficult to operate a compu - 
sory policy if it was not acquiesced in by tk: 
vast majority of people’--B 24); tecinicc: 
practicality or administrative efficiency (“W:2 
need to rationalize and simplify our administr: - 
tive procedures, make them more function: : 
and economical”—I 57); tradition (“If you"? 
going to preserve the whole crown of our A: - 
glo-Christian-Judaic civilization, then the Jers 
macro-government, the better’—-B 32); an7 
cost (“We have to cut our cloth according <. 
our requirements; people have to learn ttz 
value of money”—B 46). 

Finally, two kinds of arguments especially 
relevant to the notion of “ideology” were ratec . 
First of all, the presence was noted of argi - 
ments based explicitly on a named ideology ci 
doctrine, such as a demand for “Socialist pla: - 
ning” or an attack on “free enterprise in urba ~ 
transport.” (In Britain the most commoni, 
mentioned ideologies were “Socialism,” “Cap - 
talism,” and “Free Enterprise.” In Italy, in ax - 
dition to those, “Marxism,” “Communism. ` 
“Fascism,” and “Liberalism” were mentione ` 
with some frequency. ) 

Secondly, the use of utopias as standards fc. 


# The reliability coefficient for “historical contex’ ` 
ranged between .46 and .60 (2 percent~S percent we.° 
placed at opposite ends of the three-point scale). The 
reliability coefficient for “moralizer” ranged betwec4 
48 and .58 (5 percent were placed at opposite ends « ¢ 
the three-point scale). 

* The reliability coefficients for the stylistic characte - 
istics listed in this paragraph are as follows: 

Reference to Group Benefits: tau-beta = .68 (15 pe - 

cent rated at opposite ends of the three-point scalc ) 

Reference to Acceptability: .37 (8 percent) 

Reference to Practicality: .32 (11 percent) 

Reliability coefficients have not been calculated fer 
“reference to tradition” and “reference to cost,” bit 
aes probably fall in the same range as those given 
above. 
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judging policy was noted. The instruction to co- 
ders was “Does the respondent act politically 
with respect to this issue by moving toward 
some pre-defined ideal future (or past) society, 
rather than by reacting to existing problems?” 
The best example of this kind of thinking came 
from an Italian Rightist who unfolded for the 
amazement of his listener an incredibly detailed 
plan for remolding Italian society along corpo- 
rativist lines (I 52). More typical, if less dra- 
matic, was the Italian Socialist who envisaged a 
solution to the urban transport problem 
through the restructuring of city maps, placing 
both residences and places of work in a ring 
around the city and then closing the centers to 
all private transport. This is, to be sure, a 
rather pallid “utopia,” but it was enough to jus- 
tify a moderate rating on the scale of “utopias.” 
(I 13) (Even with such a low threshold as is 
indicated by this example, the number of re- 
spondents who qualified as “utopian” was low.) 

These, then, are the main themes of “politi- 
cal style” investigated in the present research. 
Our discussion to this point is summarized in 
Table 2. For each of the twelve stylistic dimen- 
sions here considered are presented the mar- 
ginal distributions for each national sample, 
lumping together both issue-discussions from 
each interview. The reader can get some idea of 
the relative frequency of each stylistic charac- 
teristic in each country. Thus, it is possible to 
characterize in a fairly reliable way differences 
in the way politicians discuss policy. But do 
these characteristics tend to cluster in any intel- 
ligible pattern? And if so, what are the main 
dimensions of political style? 

One way of proceeding with this problem is to 
examine the intercorrelations among the several 
stylistic themes across different respondents. If 
respondents who are high on characteristic 1 
tend to be high on characteristics 2 and 3, we 
can say that these characteristics tend to form a 
“stylistic syndrome.” The most efficient way of 
discovering such syndromes is factor analysis. 
Each respondent in the present research was as- 
signed a summary score on each stylistic char- 
acteristic, by adding together his scores on the 
two separate issue-discussions. These summary 
scores were intercorrelated and the resultant 
matrix of intercorrelations was factor analyzed, 
using the varimax rotation procedure. 

Because there is often a tendency to treat 
this methodology as a kind of hocus-pocus, let 
us be clear about what the results mean and 


4 Reliability coefficients have not been calculated for 
“reference to (named) ideology” and “reference to (past 
or future) utopias,” but they are fairly high, probably 
in the range of tau-beta = .50. 
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Table 2. Stylistic Characteristics of 
Issue-Discussions, by Country 


Country 
Stylistic Characteristics Britain Italy 
(N=177)* (N=161)* 


1. Generalizer-Particularizer 












































Extreme Generalizer 3% 5% 
Moderate Generalizer 16 37 
Mixed 25 35 
Moderate Particularizer 44 20 
Extreme Particularizer 12 3 
100% 100% 
2. Inductive-Deductive Thinking 
Extreme Deductive 3% 10% 
Moderate Deductive ` 17 35 
Mixed 35 31 
Moderate Inductive 27 16 
Extreme Inductive 18 8 
100% 100% 
3. Historical Context Used 
Explicitly and Centrally 24% 38% 
Vaguely or In Passing 42 37 
None 34 25 
100% 100% 
4, Discussion Moralized 
Explicitly and Centrally 14% 29% 
Vaguely or In Passing 29 32 
None 57 39 
100% 100% 
5. Group Benefits as Criterion 
Explicitly and Centrally 14% 25% 
Vaguely or In Passing 19 20 
None 67 55 
100% 100% 
6. Political Acceptability as 
Criterion 
Explicitly and Centrally 20% 6% 
Vaguely or In Passing 28 14 
None 52 80 
100% 100% 
7. Technical Practicality as 
Criterion 
Explicitly and Centrally 37% 30% 
Vaguely or In Passing 44 33 
None 19 37 
100% 100% 


* The unit of enumeration here is a single discussion 
of a given issue. As described in the text, nearly every 
respondent was asked to discuss two separate issues; 
therefore, the Ns shown in this table are approxi- 
mately twice the total number of respondents in each 
national sample. 
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Table 2 (Continued) 


Country 
Stylistic Characteristics Britain Italy 
(N=177)* (R=161)* 


8, Tradition as Criterion 
































Explicitly and Centrally 2% 1% 
Vaguely or In Passing 8 11 
None 90 88 
100% 100% 
9. Cost as Criterion 
Explicitly and Centrally 19% 4% 
Vaguely or In Passing 18 12 
None 63 84 
100% 100% 
10. Reference to Named Ideology 
Explicitly and Centrally 5% 12% 
Vaguely or In Passing 18 19 
None 77 69 
100% 100% 
11. Reference to Future Utopia 
Explicitly and Centrally 1% 3% 
Vaguely or In Passing 12 31 
None 87 66 
100% 100% 
12. Reference to Past Utopia 
Explicitly and Centrally 0% 0% 
Vaguely or In Passing 5 4 
None 95 96 
100% 100% 


what they do not mean. The factors extracted 
reflect the empirical clusters of stylistic charac- 
teristics which tend to “go together.” But these 
factors can be no better than the data from 
which they are generated. Because most of the 
correlations among these items are fairly low, 
the first conclusion must be that as operational- 
ized in this research, stylistic characteristics 
tend by and large to be fairly independent of 
one another.** Another restriction lies in the se- 
lection of items to be included in the list of sty- 
listic characteristics. Every attempt was made 
to construct a list which fairly exhausted all 
possible stylistic themes. Nevertheless, every 
reader will no doubt have a candidate which 
has been ignored, some may feel that certain 
aspects are “over-represented,” and since the 
study of political style is in its infancy, there is 


** The mean communality is about .40; that is, about 
40 percent of the total variance is common to the set of 
characteristics, and 60 percent represents purely idio- 
syncratic or random variation in each trait. Of course, 
the total communality is attenuated as a function of the 
unreliability of the individual coding judgments. 
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no generally agreed “laundry list.” This is relc- 
vant to the results of the factor analysis, sinc: 
adding or deleting a number of items from th’: 
list would to some extent change the facto- 
structure. Subject to these important reserva. 
tions, we could say that the factor structures t 
be presented reflect the main dimensions of po 
litical style. 

Table 3 identifies the first three factors wher 
data from both countries are pooled for om 
factor analysis. Each factor can be interpretec 
in terms of the most closely related stylistic 
characteristics—in technical terms, those whict 
“load” most heavily on it. Factor I represents 
the clustering of four primary characteristics. 
“generalizer-particularizer,” | deductive-induc 
tive thinking, reference to a named ideology. 
and reference to a future utopia. This factor re- 
flects a tendency for some politicians consis- 
tently to generalize, to use an abstract deduc- 
tive theory, to use specifically “ideological” 
terms, and to refer (though only vaguely, as we 
have seen) to more ideal future states of soci- 
ety. On the other hand, other politicians—this 
dimension suggests—consistently talk of spe- 
cific details, reason without the benefit of gen- 
eral theories, and avoid the use of ideological 
or utopian terminology. The clustering of these 
four variables indicates the importance of a di- 
mension which it is natural to call “ideological 
style.” 


Table 3. Some Dimensions of Political Style: 


A Factor Analysis of Intercorrelations 
Among the Stylistic Characteristics 


(Both National Samples Combined) 


Factor I [“Ideological Style’’] 


Generalizer-Particularizer: .80 
Deductive-Inductive Style: 80 
Reference to Named Ideology: 47 
Reference to Future Utopia: 45 


Factor IT [“Traditionalism’’] 


Reference to Tradition: 86 
Reference to Past Utopia: .72 
Historical Context Given: .32 


Factor IIT [“Partisanship’’] 


Moralizer: .75 
Reference to Group Benefits: waz 
[Reference to Practicality: 


(Entries are loadings of stylistic characteristics on 
Factors. Except for bracketed entry, cut-off point was 
loadings =.30. Varimax rotation used. See text for 
further details.) 
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While our primary attention in the rest of 
this paper will be devoted to this first dimen- 
sion, it is of some interest to glance at the next 
two factors that emerge from the analysis. Fac- 
tor II brings out the mutual linking among 
three other variables: reference to tradition, 
reference to a past utopia, and provision of an 
historical context for the issue-discussion. It 
seems plausible to call this dimension “tradi- 
tionalism.” Note that the use of an historical 
framework for analyzing an issue is related not 
to “ideological style” as operationalized in Fac- 
tor I, but rather to “traditionalism.” It is not 
the ideologues, but the traditionalists who think 
in historical terms. Finally, Factor III indicates 
that the next clustering of stylistic characteris- 
tics includes “moralization” of the issue, refer- 
ence to group benefits, and (negatively) refer- 
ence to technical practicality or administrative 
efficiency. This dimension should probably be 
termed “partisanship,” since those who score 
high on it discuss issues in terms of blame and 
distributive justice, while those at the other end 
refer instead to more “objective” criteria. 

The primary conclusion to be drawn from 
this excursion into a fairly complex methodol- 
ogy is a simple one.*° Politicians analyze policy 
in systematically different ways, and their 
modes of analysis vary most notably along a di- 
mension it is reasonable to call “ideological 
style.” This dimension certainly does not en- 
compass all the characteristics often ascribed to 
ideological politics, but it does seem to include 


= For the sake of brevity, I present here only the 
global factor analysis, based on both national samples 
combined. A much more detailed analysis based on 
each sample separately confirms this factor structure in 
all essential respects. See Putnam, op. cit., pp. 242ff. A 
final reservation must be noted. The factor structure 
we have discovered is, of course, based ultimately on 
the coders’ judgments. It is possible that this structure 
reflects not the basic dimensions of political style in 
some objective sense, but rather the basic dimensions 
along which coders analyze political style. That is, we 
may be seeing the esssential structure, not of politicians’ 
behavior, but of coders’ behavior. There is no final way 
of refuting this possibility, except by repeating the study 
with separate coders independently rating each stylistic 
dimension. Naturally, that would be enormously ex- 
pensive. Every attempt was made in the present study 
to instruct coders to judge each item independently, and 
the double-coding procedure provides some protection 
against such biasing. Moreover, there are a few features 
of the factor structure—such as the presence of “his- 
torical context” in the second rather than the first fac- 
tor-——which run counter to our expectations, and there- 
fore counter to the presumptive direction of biasing. In 
any event, even if the possibility discussed here were 
wholly correct, it would affect only the dimensional 
analysis in the present section. The Ideological Style 
Index would still reflect significant and reliable differ- 
ences in the way politicians discuss issues. The next 
section of the paper offers further validation of the ISI. 
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the most central ones. We can use each respon- 
dent’s score on this factor as an “Ideological 
Style Index.’ As we shall shortly see, a num- 
ber of correlates of this Index justify this iden- 
tification. . 


IV. The Ideological Style Index: 
Some Validating Correlates 


Politics has a wide range of attractions for its 
practitioners, at least to judge by the responses 
to an opening question about “what is most ap- 
pealing to you about being in politics and gov- 
ernment.” Among the most often mentioned 
satisfactions were being “in the center of 
things,” serving as an “ombudsman” for constit- 
uents, working in the convivial atmosphere of 
the Parliament, and having the opportunity to 
help solve urgent national problems. But in ad- 
dition to these, many politicians in both coun- 
tries mentioned what we might term “ideologi- 
cal satisfactions.” “What would you miss most 
if you left politics?” I asked a British Socialist. 


The thing I would miss most is the sense of being 
involved in trying to transform society. The thing 
which attracts me in politics, and the thing which 
militates against all the most irksome and difficult 
aspects of the job, is the sense that-—because I be- 
lieve, you know, that the society in which one’s 
children are going to live should be a different one 
than the one in which I grew up—that I am doing 
something towards making it like that. (B 8) 


An Italian Communist expressed the same 
point more succinctly. “I believe that the most 
attractive aspect of politics lies precisely in con- 
sidering it not a career, but a mission.” (I 17) 
Fifteen percent of the British respondents 
and 35 percent of the Italians mentioned this 
kind of satisfaction as central to their political 
activity. Of these ideologically-motivated En- 
glishmen 43 percent were rated “high” on the 
Ideological Style Index, as contrasted with 24 


** Operationally, the Ideological Style Index is the 
sum of a respondent’s ratings on each of the four 
component variables, standardized and weighted ac- 
cording to the factor loading of each on Factor 1. Of 
course, the ISI is dependent in part on the nature of the 
issue being discussed. Discussions of economic planning 
tended to be more “ideological” than average, discus- 
sions of urban transport somewhat less than average. 
Since time constraints meant that only two issues were 
discussed in any given interview, each respondent’s 
precise ISI rating for this study was, obviously, a func- 
tion to some extent of the random choice of issues. But 
there is a high correlation between a respondent’s ISI 
score on “his” issue and his score on the “suggested” 
issue; about two-thirds of those rated “high” on one 
issue were also rated “high” on the other, regardless of 
what those issues were. We are, in other words, dealing 
with a relatively stable feature of an individual poli- 
tician’s style of analyzing different topics, 
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percent of the rest of the British sample. Of the 
ideologically-motivated Italians 79 percent 
were rated “high” on the Ideological Style In- 
dex while only 61 percent of the remaining 
Italians were so rated.’7 “Motivational ideo- 
logues” tend to be “stylistic ideologues.” Since 
these two variables are methodologically quite 
independent, the pattern of relations between 
them helps to confirm that the Ideological Style 
Index does indeed measure what its name sug- 
gests, 

There are, however, more than merely moti- 
vational differences between high and low scor- 
ers on the Ideological Style Index, and some of 
these other differences provide further valida- 
tion of this measure. Respondents were asked 
to describe “the most important differences be- 
tween the major political parties.” Each discus- 
sion of these party differences was rated on a 
five-point scale according to the abstractness of 
the respondent’s system of classification. The 
following respondent, for example, clearly uses 
a scheme which fits each party into a more gen- 
eral theory of politics, philosophy, and history. 
Look, as far as Pm concerned ideologies don’t exist. 
There is only one ideology, which is derived from 
certain postulates of the French Revolution. ... The 
first attack was [made by] Liberalism, which con- 
tested and attacked the conservative world [of pre- 
Revolutionary France] on the basis of certain pre- 
suppositions. .. . Then what happened? After this 
first series of theorems had been derived from the 
axioms of the ideology, some sharper mathemati- 
clans came along and said, “But if that is true, then 
ergo this is true, too.” Socialism doesn’t deny Lib- 
eralism; instead, it proceeds from Liberalism to 
demonstrate that if Liberalism is true, then it follows 
you should be a Socialist. And then Karl Marx didn’t 
dispute Socialism. He only said, “If Socialism is true, 
then Socialism must become Communism.” This is 
the same reasoning of Mao, who says, “If Com- 
munism is true, then Maoism must be true.” Now 
then, all the parties are in this line of dialectical 
reasoning in which the last term, the most evolved, 
is always right, if you accept the geometry. (I 6) 


Equally comprehensive and abstract conceptual 
frameworks for describing the party system 
were offered by respondents who used the clas- 
sical Marxist model, linking specific parties to 
specific economic classes. 

At the other extreme came those respondents 
whose descriptions of the political parties were 
nearly devoid of abstractions. One skilled 
craftsman in the Labour Party, for example, 


= To simplify the presentation of results, I will often 
contrast “high” and “low” scorers on the Ideological 
Style Index and several other indices to be presented 
later in the paper. In all cases “high” and “low” refer 
to respondents above or below the mean score for both 
national samples combined. 
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defined “the most important diflerence” be- 
tween the British parties in these terms: 


Well, of course, the Labour Party is the avenu: 
through which the man without advantages, witk- 
out education, without money, can get to the for: 
in helping to arrange his country’s affairs. The othe - 
party, of course, caters less for that type of mar, 
and predominantly for the person who is alread: 
blessed with the means to education and economi.: 
sufficiency. To put it bluntly, the Conservative Part” 
is the home of the wealthier section of our com. 
munity and the Labour Party is the place wher. 
people who have more brains than money tend t. 
congregate. (B 95) 


Naturally, even the lowest scorers on thi. 
variable have certain basic organizing concepts 
unlike many individuals in the mass public. Bu 
relatively speaking, some politicians are mucl 
more “theoretical” than others in the way the: 
structure the relations between parties.*® Anc 
as Table 4 shows, the more abstract the frame 
work for explaining party differences, thc 
higher the average score on the Ideologica 
Style Index, providing independent confirma 
tion that those who rate high on this Index tenc 
to think theoretically. This measure based or 
the description of party differences, of course. 
bears a close kinship to measures of “ideologi- 
cal sensitivity” used by other students of politi- 
cal behavior.’ That this alternative operation- 
alization of our central concept is so closely 
linked to the Ideological Style Index is hearten- 
ing. “Stylistic ideologues” are also “conceptuai 
ideologues,” 

There is another sort of validation of the 
Ideological Style Index. Each respondent was 
rated by the coders on a five-point scale accord- 
ing to the extent to which “he applies to all dis- 


The intercoder reliability for this measure was 
tau-beta = .57. Only 8 percent of all respondents were 
rated more than one point apart by the separate coders. 
This measure is based on a section of the interview 
quite separated from the discussions of policy. Thus, 
the risk is slight that either the respondent’s discussion 
of party differences or the coder’s judgment of that 
discussion was directly influenced by the “style” of the 
earlier policy analysis. 

3 The measure was introduced in Angus Campbell, 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. 
Stokes, The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1960), pp. 216-265. Similar measures 
have been used in Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Par- 
ties: A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally 
Company, 1964), pp. 196-198, and Samuel H. Barnes, 
Party Democracy: Politics in an Italian Socialist Fed- 
eration (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1967), pp. 
162-167. Slight differences in operationalization make 
direct comparisons of my data with that gen- 
erated in these other studies difficult, but my two 
samples of national elites both seem considerably more 
“ideologically sensitive” then any of the local elites or 
mass publics studied in these previous projects. 
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Table 4. The Ideological Style Index and Frameworks for Explaining Party Differences 


Degree of Abstractness of Classification Scheme for Describing Party Differences 


High 
5 4 
Britain 7.0 4.0 
= (1) (22) 
Italy 6.4 5.2 
= (16) (53) 


Vol. 65 
Low 
3 2 i 
4.0 2.9 2.8 
(43) (22) (5) 
5.0 5.0 — 
(11) (2) (0) 


(Entry is mean score on Ideological Style Index for respondents in each category. Higher scores indicate 


greater “ideologicalness.”) 


cussions of political topics a single, simplified 
conceptual explanatory scheme,” the extent to 
which “all his discussions of politics revert tọ a 
single, fairly coherent set of concepts.” Al- 
though this is a far-from-simple judgment to 
make, the coders were able to reach fairly high 
consistency in their ratings.*° Not surprisingly, 
many of the clearest instances of such a con- 
ceptual scheme involved classical or revised 
Marxist theory. But one of the best examples 
was not Marxist at all, but instead Freudian. 
One radical Labour Member interpreted a re- 
markable variety of political phenomena in 
terms of Freudian theory. How can govern- 
ments more adequately deal with problems of 
poverty? ' 


Oh, they should stop spending all this money on 
stupid arms. . . . If we had leadership that was more 
virile and more potent, perhaps they wouldn't need 
all these symbols of aggression which they’ve got to 
invest so much money in. One of the difficulties is 
that . . . most leaders of political parties are near 
impotent—I mean it quite literally. I think that if 
they were more men... they would have less desire 
to show off, because most of the arguments for or 
against defence, like most of the arguments for or 
against the Common Market, are based in my view 
on psychological prejudices. 


What are the most important differences be- 
tween the parties? 


Well, I should say the most important difference to 
me is that the Conservative Party is father-identified 
and that the Labour Party is mother-identified. . . . 
This is why we lay emphasis more on succor, welfare 
-~mother-providing-——and equally why we prefer the 
anonymous chairman as the leader. If you get a 
strong leader, this activates the rebellion of the 
mother-identified boy and he wants to kill off the 
father . . . and so I think it’s largely a difference in 
their Oedipal attitudes, I would say, is the main 
difference between the parties. (B 1) 


* The tau-beta correlation between the two indepen- 
dent ratings of each interview was .51; only one re- 
spondent in six was placed more than one point apart 
on the five-point scale by the two coders. 


This respondent traced the problem of urban 
transport in part to the “sex symbolism” of the 
car. He explained the attractions of political 
life in terms of “the narcissistic syndrome” and 
analyzed the future development of Britain in 
terms of the competing forces of Thanatos and 
Eros.‘ 

Politicians who use coherent and comprehen- 
sive theoretical frameworks such as this rank 
much higher on the Ideological Style Index 
than do those whose interviews revealed more 
eclectic and less consistent conceptual equip- 
ment. Figure 1 shows how the average scores 
on the Ideological Style Index vary with ratings 
on the “Conceptual Scheme” variable.4? Quite 
clearly, the Ideological Style Index separates 
politicians according to their propensity to 
“conduct politics from the standpoint of a co- 
herent, comprehensive set of beliefs,’’4? 

One final bit of evidence will complete the 
case. On the written questionnaire given to re- 
spondents at the end of each interview, the 
following item appeared: “Politics is the ‘art of 
the possible’ and political leaders should not 
worry about grand plans and distant ideals.” To 
a number of respondents this question seemed 
to pose a false dilemma, since the first half con- 
cerns tactics and the second, goals. Logic is on 
their side, but the item does seem to separate 


“I am quite sure, on the basis of independent evi- 
dence from outside the interview itself, that this re- 
spondent genuinely holds the views quoted here. 

“Obviously, there is some circularity to the corre- 
lation shown in Figure 1, for in part the judgment about 
the respondent’s “conceptual scheme” is based on his 
discussion of the policy problems, as is the ISI. There 
is no completely accurate way of estimating the im- 
pact of this fact, but using the “cross-coder correlation 
technique” merely reduces, and does not eliminate, 
the relationship. The average correlation between one 
coder’s judgment on the “conceptual scheme” variable 
and an Ideological Style Index based on the other 
coder’s ratings of the two issue-discussions is r = .45. 
Note, in addition, that the other variables used to 
validate the ISI are not in any way subject to this pos- 
sible methodological criticism. 

* Shils, op. cit., p. 450, 
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the “idealists,” for whom goals are paramount, 
from the “realists,” for whom politics consists 
in doing “what can be done.” Table 5 shows 
that the “idealists” rate significantly higher on 
the Ideological Style Index than do the “real- 
ists.” 

There are a number of other differences be- 
tween the high and low scorers on the Ideologi- 
cal Style Index, but enough evidence has per- 
haps been presented to clarify the empirical 
meaning of this Index. To recapitulate: Some 
respondents tend to discuss issues in abstract 
and theoretical terms, referring with some fre- 
quency to specific ideologies and to more or 
less coherent social goals. Those who rank high 
on this Ideological Style Index also tend more 
frequently to be motivated by ideological satis- 
factions, to interpret political phenomena such 
as parties in terms of more abstract schema, 
and to reject a merely “possibilist” approach to 
politics. These men are “ideological” politi- 
cians, Figure 2 presents the distribution of each 
national sample along the Ideological Style In- 
dex. We have, then, validated empirically prop- 
osition 1 as stated earlier in this paper: Certain 
politicians have characteristic A—they conduct 
politics from the standpoint of a coherent, 
comprehensive set of beliefs. Such politicians 
are “ideological.” I now want to turn to propo- 
sition 2, linking this central trait to a number of 
other characteristics of political behavior. 


V. The Political Attitudes and 
Behavior of Ideological Politicians 


Everyone knows that “ideological” politi- 
cians are extremist, alienated, dogmatic, hostile 
towards opponents, and generally antagonistic 
to the give-and-take of pluralist politics. The 


High 


Average 
Ideological 
Style Index 





Kigh Low 


Use of Comprehenstve, 
Coherent Conceptual Scheme 


Fig. 1. The Ideological Style Index and 
the Use of Conceptual Schemes 
(See text for definitions of variables; dotted portion 
of solid line indicates data point based on only three 
cases. ) 
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Table 5. The Ideological Style Index 
and Political Idealisra 


“Politics is the ‘art of the possible’ and 
political leaders should not worry about 
grand plans and distant ideals.” 


Agree 
Strongly 


Disagree 


Agree Strongly 


Disagree 


Britain 3.0 
N= (2) 


3.4 
(17) 


4.5 
(17) 


4.1 
(14) 


5.4 6.9 
(21) (8) 


3.9 
(45) 


Italy 4.7 
N= 4) 


(Entry is mean ISI for each category of respond- 
ents.) 


task of social science, of course, is to determine 
how much of what “everyone knows” is really 
true. On the basis of the present evidence about 
British and Italian politicians, what can we say 
about what ideological politicians are “really” 
like? 

The first point to investigate is whether ex- 
tremism and a tendency toward an ideological 
style of political discourse go together. Of 
course, “extremism” itself is a rather slippery 
concept, but in the present case J mean to use it 
in a quite literal sense. By “extremist” I mean 
respondents who stand at the extremes of a 
simple left-right continuum. Placement on this 
continuum—a five-point scale was used-—is 
based on a global judgment about each respon- 
dent’s views on the proper role of government 
in regulating the economy and providing for 
social welfare.*# Naturally, there is nothing uni- 
versally applicable about this criterion; political 
life is not always and everywhere unidimen- 
sional. But in the case of Britain and Italy this 
dimension quite dominates political contro- 
versy. Among our respondents, for example, 
there is a very high correlation between this 
variable and party affiliation, reflecting the ob- 
vious fact that the party systems in both coun- 
tries are based essentially, if not exclusively, on 
this dimension. 

We have, fortunately, some independent evi- 
dence that respondents at the end of this con- 
tinuum are genuinely “extremists.” In the writ- 
ten questionnaire our politicians were asked to 
respond to the following statement: “Generally 
speaking, in political controversies extreme po- 
sitions should be avoided, for the proper ap- 
proach usually lies somewhere in the middle.” 


4 The intercoder reliability of this placement was 
quite high; the tau-beta was .76 and only 3 percent of 
all respondents were placed more than one point apart, 
while 63 percent were coded identically. 
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Britain 
Percentage 
of Each 
National 
Sampie 


ox 


Low 


Ideological Style Index 


Fig. 2. The Ideological Style Index in 
Britain and Italy, 


Respondents placed by the coders at the ex- 
tremes of the left-right continuum were much 
more likely than those toward the center to dis- 
agree with this repudiation of “extremism.” Ta- 
ble 6 presents the data for both countries to- 
gether; the same pattern appears in each na- 
tional sample taken separately. 

Using this linear definition of “extremist,” 
then, we can see in Figure 3 that ideologues are 
indeed concentrated at the political extremes. 
In both countries the average score on the 
Ideological Style Index rises quite regularly as 
we move outward from the center. (The one 
apparent exception to the regularity of the 
graphs—the Far Right in Italy—is based on 
only two cases.) The most probable explana- 
tion for this relationship lies in the psychologi- 
cal and political demands of “extremism.” To 
uphold positions which do not conform to the 
“mainstream” of political thought in a given 
time and place probably requires one to be 
more “thoughtful” in a literal sense, to develop 
a more explicit rationale or rationalization, as 
the case may be, for one’s unorthodox opin- 
ions. One might speculate that those at the ex- 
tremes of the ideological spectrum are forced 
more often than those at the center to defend 
their position and to defend it in terms of fairly 
abstract and theoretical propositions. It would 
be reasonable to expect this style of political 


Table 6. “Extremism” and the Left-Right 
Continuum, Both Countries Grouped 


“Generally speaking, in political controversies extreme 
positions should be avoided, for the proper 
approach usually lies somewhere 
in the middle.” 


Extreme Moderate 


Cents Moderate Extreme 
Left 


Left Right Right 
65% 22% 48% 36% 40% 
N= (20) (49) (24) (25) (10) 


(Entries are percentages in each category disagreeing 
with this statement.) 
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discourse to carry over into relatively more 
mundane discussions, especially since the style 
itself implies a tendency to move from particu- 
lar issues to broader concerns, a tendency to 
see the “general” in the “specific.” 

This argument assumes that extremism is the 
cause, and an ideological style, the effect. Of 
course, we could easily imagine the reverse re- 
lationship, too. Perhaps those who come to 
think about politics and society in a relatively 
theoretical way are drawn irresistibly to logical 
(and extreme) conclusions, whereas those 
whose reasoning is more inductive and implicit 
are content with “the muddled middle.” This is 
a causal conundrum for which the present data 
offer no solution, but one which we will have 
occasion to re-examine somewhat later, For 
now we can conclude that, for whatever reason, 
those at the extremes of the left-right spectrum 
tend to have a more “ideological” style of 
thought. 

Ideological politics are alienative politics, 
Shils tells us. “Alienation” rivals “ideology” in 
its ambiguity, but in the present context a fairly 
simple meaning is intended. “Alienated” politi- 
cians, according to Shils, “shun the central in- 
stitutional system of the prevailing society”; 
they ‘oppose, sometimes violently, established 
political and social arrangements. Politicians 
thus “alienated” from existing political and so- 
cial institutions propose changes in those insti- 
tutions, and the more “alienated” the politician, 
the more radical his reforms. Because attitudes 
to existing institutions are highly correlated 


High 


4 

` 
Average N Italy 
Ideological ' ` tn 
Stylo Index + Pidi 


“w 
w 
oe ra 





Far 
Right 


Moderate 
Right 


Left-Right Continuum 


Far 


Moderate 
Left Le 


ft Center 


Fig. 3. The Ideological Style Index and 
the Left-Right Continuum, 
(See text for definitions of variables. Dotted por- 
tion of solid line indicates data point based on sub- 
sample of only two respondents. ) 
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with party affiliation and with the left-right 
continuum, the preceding analysis will have 
prepared us to expect a correlation between the 
Ideological Style Index and measures of “alien- 
ation” in the present sense.“ What is perhaps 
more significant is that even when we hold 
party affiliation constant, this correlation per- 
sists. “Alienated” Communists have a more 
ideological style than their less disaffected com- 
rades, At the other end of the spectrum, Tories 
who find the (“established”) welfare state op- 
pressive and wish to return to an earlier social 
system have higher ISI scores than those more 
satisfied with things as they are. This relation- 
ship applies both to attitudes to specifically po- 
litical institutions and to attitudes to the socio- 
economic system. (Tables 7 and 8 offer the rel- 
evant statistical evidence. ) 

One important qualification must be added 
to this confirmation of Shuls’ assertion, for he 
goes on to say that “for the ideological politi- 
cian, membership in a parliamentary body or 

* The first variable is based on a summary judgment 
of the respondent’s overall attitude to the socio-eco- 
nomic system of his ccuntry, using the five-point scale 
indicated in Table 7, The intercoder reliability of this 
judgment i. tau-beta == .54; only 3 percent of all re- 
spondents were placed more than one point apart. The 
second variable is based on a similar judgment of the 
respondent’s overall attitude to the existing political in- 
stitutions of his country, using the five-point scale shown 
in Table 8. The intercoder reliability of this judgment is 
tau-beia = .68; not a single respondent was placed 
more than one point apart by the independent coders. 


te Anan muuan ANNI 











Britain 
Attitude B 7 
Conser- 

Labour valiye 
Total Rejection of System 
System Rejected, but Amelio- 5.5 
rative Reforms Proposed (4) — 
System Accepted, but Amelio- 3.3 4.4 
rative Reforms Proposed (44) (13) 
System Accepted; no 2.7 3.9 
Reforms Proposed (6) (18) 
Proposes Return to — 5.3 
Previous System (6) 


ee IRI ROR 


(Entry is mean Ideological Style Index for each category; figure in parentheses is N for category.) 
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the acceptance of office involves only er 
tunity to overthrow and destroy the 
rather than to work within it and impro 
If this is meant as a definitional stateme ` 
there are in this sense very few “ideo 
politicians” indeed in our sample. If, : 
other hand, it is meant as an empirical p 
tion, then it is false, for most of thos.: 
“high” on our Ideological Style Index : 
all their opposition to the status quo, “Y. 
ers” rather than “revolutionaries.” ‘IT: 
tudes toward the political system held | 
respondents cannot be discussed in deta 
but to summarize the evidence, only oac 
Italians in our sample was judged by our 
to be a genuine revolutionary, that is, ts 
destruction rather than amelioration of i 
isting political system. Not even one Bri 
spondent was so rated. This is, of cou 
surprise at all, but unless Shils means tc 
that there are no ideologues in the Britt. 
liament, it does cast doubt on the quoicd 
osition. With this reservation, we can s. 
an ideological style is linked to political . 
cial alienation, just as it is linked to extn. 
So far, then, in our examination of thx 
propositions linking ideological style t 
characteristics of political behavior we i: 
ting 1.000, Ideologues are extremist un: 
are relatively hostile toward established . 


* Shils, op. cit., p. 452. 


Table 7. Ideclogical Style and Attitudes Toward the Established Socio-Economic System, by Political 1° 








Country 
Italy 
Party 
Commun- Social- , 
a ‘ct D.C. Ri 
9.0 5.0* 
(3) (1) = 
7.0 6.5 
(14) (4) == 
5.0 4.8 4.8 5 
(3) (12) (23) 
3.0 5.0% 5 
aa (1) (9) 
— — 5.0 4 
(1) 


Perec 


* Starred entries are those which run counter to proposition stated in text. 
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Table 8. Ideological Style and Attitudes Toward the Established Political System, by Political Party 


Britain 
Attitude 
Conser- 

Labour vative 
Total Rejection of System 
System Rejected, but Amelio- 
rative Reforms Proposed — — 
System Accepted, but Amelio- 3.9 4.7 
rative Reforms Proposed (34) (10) 
System Accepted; 2.5 4.1 
no Reforms Proposed (20) (25) 
Proposes Return to — 5.0 
Previous System (2) 


Country 
Italy 
Party 
Commun- Social- secs 
ist ist D. C. Rightists 
10.0 
(1) — — — 
125 5.0* 5.0 6.4 
(6) (1) (1) (5) 
6.5 5.1 4.9 3.6 
(13) (17) (23) (5) 
4.5 
ai < (8) = 
— — 6.0 — 
(1) 


(Entry is mean Ideological Style Index for each category; figure in parentheses is N for category.) 
* Starred entry is that which runs counter to proposition stated in text. 


tions. I now want to examine the propositions 
which characterize ideological politicians as 
dogmatic, hostile, and opposed to the norms of 
pluralist politics. As it happens, our batting 
average is about to drop precipitously. 

Let us first of all consider the suggestion that 
ideological politicians are less open to the bar- 
gaining and compromise of pluralist politics. A 
variety of indicators of attitudes toward com- 
promise are available in the present data, some 
of them based on explicit questions in the inter- 
view, some on the coders’ summary judgments 
of each interview as a whole, and some on 
questionnaire items. These indicators are all 
unequivocal. There is no difference between 
high scorers and lower scorers on the Ideologi- 
cal Style Index in terms of willingness to com- 
promise. 

Consider, first of all, the proportion who 
agree with the following statement: “To com- 
promise with our political opponents is danger- 
ous because it usually leads to the betrayal of 
our own side.” Of the British respondents rated 
“high” on the ISI, 37 percent agreed; of those 
rated “low,” 35 percent agreed. Of the Italians 
rated “high,” 45 percent agreed; of those rated 
“low,” 67 percent agreed. In other words, no 
difference in Britain, and in Italy the more 
ideological politicians are apparently less (not 
more) fearful of compromise. 

Or consider the respondents’ answers to a 


question about what they would do when faced 
with a political situation in which “one side is 
pretty clearly in the right and the other pretty 
clearly in the wrong. Would you tend to stick 
to your guns, or to look for a compromise 
which would be acceptable to all those in- 
volved?” Sixty percent of the British rated 
“high” on the ISI said they definitely or proba- 
bly would seek a compromise; only 39 percent 
of those rated “low” said the same. Thirty-eight 
percent of the “high” ideologues in Italy tended 
to compromise, as compared to 45 percent of 
the “low” ideologues. Once again, the balance 
of the evidence is sharply against the hypothe- 
sis. 

Finally, let us examine the relationship of the 
ISI to another measure of the respondent’s atti- 
tude to conflict-resolution, this time based on 
the coders’ summary judgment of the interview 
as a whole.*? Of the British respondents who 
scored “high” on the ISI, 28 percent were 
judged by the coders to show no tendency to 
play a conflict-resolving role; of the low scorers 
on the ISI, 35 percent were so judged. Of the 
Italian “high” ideologues, 36 percent were 


i1 The reliability of this judgment is fairly high, given 
the diffuse character of the criteria employed. The tau- 
beta correlation between separate coders’ judgments of 
the same interview was .34; 7 percent of all interviews 
were rated by the coders at opposite ends of the three- 
point scale. 
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Judged to show no inclination to compromise; 
of the “low” scorers in Italy, 37 percent were 
so judged. The evidence is once again clear: 
There is no tendency for ideologues to be less 
disposed to resolve political conflicts. 

Each of these three indicators of the com- 
promise orientation is based on a different type 
of measurement, and all are positively intercor- 
related. The conclusion, therefore, is obvious: 
In neither country is there any support for the 
proposition linking an ideological style of poli- 
tics to opposition to political give-and-take. 
There are, of course, politicians who are ill-dis- 
posed to such bargaining, but they are not 
found disproportionately among the ideologues. 

When we turn to other indicators of hostility 
toward the procedures of pluralist politics, this 
conclusion is substantiated. Take, for example, 
responses to a questionnaire item which probed 
for opposition to interest group politics: “Pres- 
sure groups and special interests, like trade 
unions, commercial associations, and profes- 
sional organizations, and so on, hamper the 
proper working of government.” Of the “high” 
ideologues in Britain, 5 percent agreed with this 
indictment of the politics of pluralism; 11 per- 
cent of the “low” ideologues agreed with it. Of 
the Italian “high” ideologues, 20 percent 
agreed; of their less ideological compatriots, 33 
percent agreed. 

Finally, a key element in the game of demo- 
cratic politics is willingness to consider what is 
politically feasible, as well as what is ideally de- 
sirable. When respondents were asked about 
this dilemma, nearly all recognized that there 
are times when “the feasible” must take prece- 
dence over “the desirable,” but many had seri- 
ous reservations about this fact of life in plural- 
ist society. The standard description of the 
ideological politician leads one to suppose that 
he would be the first to object to considerations 
of political feasibility, for he is supposed to be 
a practitioner of the politics of principle, rather 
than the politics of interests. In fact, however, 
ideological politicians are no less open to the 
kind of accommodation involved in pluralist 
politics. Of the British politicians who scored 
high on the ISI, only 16 percent stressed nega- 
tive aspects of settling for “the feasible”; 22 
percent of the “low” scorers did so. In Italy the 
comparable figures were 12 percent for the 
“high” scorers and 22 percent for the “low” 
scorers. The cumulative impact of this range of 
evidence is obvious. Ideological politicians are 
not, pace Shils, hostile to the usages and prac- 
tices of pluralism. 

Nor can we find evidence that those whose 
political style is ideological tend to value 
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“ends” at the expense of “means.” Three of 11: 
questionnaire items were directed at this belic:. 
“The ends and objectives of political ideolo?- 
are much more important than the manner a1- 
methods used to attain them,” “To bring abcv? 
great changes for the benefit of mankind oft: 
requires cruelty and even ruthlessness,” and `° 
don’t mind a politician’s methods if he manag:. 
to get the right things done.” Responses -:: 
these three items were combined to form a si- 
gle index, measuring the extent to which the ::. 
spondent believes that “the end justifies t1. 
means.” Of the British respondents whc ::: 
scores on the ISI were relatively high, 29 pcr 

cent were also relatively high on the “End Jus 

tifies the Means” Index. Of those low on tv. 
ISI, 40 percent were high on the second me 

sure. For the Italian respondents, the compar) 

ble figures were 44 percent for the “high” 1: 

scorers, and 52 percent for the “low” ISI sce- 

ers. In simpler terms, the ideologues in bot 
countries were slightly less likely to endorse ti-c 
principle that methods don’t matter. 

Students of “dogmatism” and “autborita- 
lanism” have offered us a large number w 
questionnaire items designed to measure the.c 
traits. One cannot always have confidence th: 
these items measure what they are supposed t.3. 
On the other hand, if a pattern of findings cer 
be compiled which tends to confirm a give> 
generalization, that pattern is often more coi.- 
vincing than the results from individual item:. 
Since commentators have long described “idec- 
logical politicians” variously as “fanatical ” 
“dogmatic,” “paranoid,” “morally absolutist ” 
and “authoritarian,” it is significant that on 2 
series of attitude indices constructed to measuic 
precisely these traits, respondents who score. 
“high” on the ISI never differ systematically 
from low scorers. Table 9 summarizes the ev - 
dence, giving the components of each inde: 
and the rank-order correlation of each with th 
Ideological Style Index. The series of negativ: 
coefficients implies a series of negative verdic‘: 
on the hypotheses referred to above. Some pec - 
ple are more dogmatic than others, but idec - 
logues as a group are not. 


VI. Hostility, Ideology, and Politics 


For some politicians politics is essentially : 
morality play, a continual struggle betwee. 
good and evil. Such politicians are found in a.l 
countries and right across the political spec- 
trum. One Tory, for example, discussed the dii - 
ferences between the British parties. 


They are two entirely different ways of life. They’r: 
miles apart. We believe in free enterprise and th: 
capitalist system and the country in which all ca. 
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Table 9. The Ideological Style Index and Measures of 
Moral Absolutism, Authoritarianism, and 
Political and Social Distrust 


a. Moral Absolutism Index* 

1. Of all the different philosophies which exist in 
the world, there is only one which is true. 

2. Unless there is freedom for many points of view 
to be presented, there is little chance that the 
truth can ever be known. (This item is reversed 
for inclusion in the Index.) 


Britain Italy 
Correlation with the ISI: 
gamma = — .07 .02 
(N=86) (N=55) 


b. Authoritarianism Index* 

1. A few strong leaders would do more for this 
country than all the laws and talk. 

2. Few people really know what is in their own 
best interest in the long run. 

3. In this complicated world the only way we can 
know what is going on is to rely on leaders or 
experts who can be trusted. 

4. It will always be necessary to have a few strong, 
able people actually running everything. 

5. A group which tolerates too much difference of 
opinion among its own members cannot exist for 


very long. 
Britain Italy 
Correlation with the ISI: 
gamma = —.04 —.17 
(N=86) (N=56) 


c. Political Distrust Index* 

1, Most politicians can be trusted to do what they 
think is best for the country. (This item is re- 
versed in the Index.) 

2. People who go into public office usually think of 
the good of the people more than of their own. 
(This item reversed.) 

Italy 


— .16 .10 
(N=85) (N=53) 


Britain 
Correlation with the ISI: 
gamma = 


d. Social Distrust Index* 
1. No one is going to care much what happens 
to you when you get right down to it. 
2. If you don’t watch yourself, people will take ad- 
vantage of you. 
Italy 


—.06 -—.20 
(N=81) (N=55) 


Britain 
Correlation with the ISI: 
gamma = 


* Although these “Indices” have not been validated 
in a strict statistical sense, all components in each 
intercorrelate at an average level of r=.25 or better in 
each country. 


get on and everybody can make money and make a 
fortune, if they’re good, but the Socialist conception 
is that they should nationalize all the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, and they’ ve also 
said that they do not believe in the capitalist sys- 
tem.... The only difference between Socialism and 


Communism is that Communism is the imposition: 
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of 100 percent Socialism all at once by brute force, 
and you march toward your Communist state by 
degrees in the Socialist party. (B 10) 


One of his opponents across the aisle returned 
the compliment. 


The Tories represent those who are best off in society 
and the Labour Party those who suffer, who are less 
well off and who suffer the injustices. That’s the 
basic difference. The Tories are there to protect 
privilege, to protect the big boys, and the ‘Labour 
Party is there to protect the people agains the big 
boys. (B 24) 

Nor is this kind of “black-white” Sni 
on politics rare in Italy. One Communist activ- 
ist responded to my question about party differ- 
ences: 


What difference is there between the class of the 
exploited and the class of the exploiters? .. . Be- 
tween the Communists and the Demochristians, be- 
tween the Communists and the Liberals, between. 
the Communists and the neo-Fascists, it’s the same 
difference between the class which has the power 
in its hands, which dominates the class which instead 
is dominated. (I 32) 


On the other hand, a Christian Democrat saw 
the dividing line slightly differently. “The great- 
est difference lies in this: between those who 
want to defend liberty, all the liberties of the 
individual, and those who would like to ex- 
change these liberties for something else which 
you don’t know what it would be.” (I 99) One 
of his party colleagues put the matter more 
concisely when I asked about his personal rela- 
tions with members of the largest of the opposi- 
tion parties: “As far as the Communists are 
concerned, I simply can’t conceive that I would 
ever be able to believe anything that they could 
say.” (I 106) 

But not all politicians see such a clear align- 
ment of good against evil. One young Conser- 
vative suggested that “the main difference be- 
tween the parties today is simply which party is 
the best manager of the country’s affairs. There 
aren't really very many important policy differ- 
ences between us.” (B 12) And one of his 
older colleagues offered a view which is widely 
shared in both British parties, when I asked 
what he thought of members of the other 
party: “Well, they’re different men with differ- 
ent policies, and some of them I quite like. 
They seem decent chaps, but I don’t know, I 
don’t agree with their policies.” (B 75) 

For each respondent in our sample we have 
a number of measures of hostility toward politi- 
cal opponents. Some of them are based on ex- 
plicit questions from the interview schedule. 
For example, respondents were asked “To what 
extent can you trust and rely on members of 
the [opposing party or parties]?” Other mea- 
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sures were based instead on more global judg- 
ments. For example, each respondent was rated 
on the extent to which he “attributed evil or in- 
sidious motives to opposing parties or politi- 
cians.’’*8 Other global judgments concerned the 
extent to which the respondent engaged in “di- 
chotomous thinking,” and the extent of his tol- 
erance of opinions contrary to his own.*® 

Not surprisingly, all four of these measures 
of antagonism toward political opponents were 
significantly intercorrelated. To simplify the 
analysis, therefore, a single summary measure 
was constructed from them, which we can term 
the Index of Partisan Hostility, The distribution 
of each national sample along this dimension is 
shown in Figure 4,8 

Like the Ideological Style Index, the Index 
of Partisan Hostility is related in a systematic 
way to the left-right continuum. Figure 5 shows 
that those at the extremes of the political spec- 
trum are much more likely than those toward 
the center to display deep hostility toward their 
opponents. The spatial metaphor is probably 
apt here, for there is a real psychological sense 
in which the extremists are “distant” from the 
other actors in the political system. Those at 
the ends of the ideological spectrum find con- 
siderably less common ground—in policy terms 
and probably in personal terms-——with their op- 
ponents than do politicians whose stance is 
more centrist. Conceivably, there may be some 
personal origin common to both political ex- 
tremism and partisan hostility, a possibility we 
will explore briefly later. But the relationship 
shown in Figure 5 is probably explicable with- 
out resort to complicated psychodynamic inter- 
pretations. From a vantage point fairly far out 
on the left-right continuum, the notion of a di- 
chotomous, “we-they” world is probably more 
plausible than from a point more toward the 
center. 

Attitudes toward political opponents are 
quite closely related to one’s willingness to 
compromise and resolve disputes. High scorers 
on the Index of Partisan Hostility are, across a 
whole range of indicators, much less likely to 
seek to conciliate differences. For example, of 


“The intercoder reliability of this four-point scale 
was tau-beta = .53, with 9 percent of all respondents 
rated more than one point apart by the coders. 

“ The reliability of the code for “dichotomous think- 
ing” was tau-beta = .62, with 1 percent rated at oppo- 
site ends of the three-point scale. The reliability of the 
code for “tolerance” was tau-beta = .49, again with 1 
percent rated at opposite ends of the three-point scale. 

 Methodologically, this Index is simply the factor 
score for each respondent on the dominant factor which 
emerges from a factor analysis of the matrix of inter- 
correlations among the four components of the Index. 
The mean intercorrelation among the four is r = .52 in 
Britain and r = .56 in Italy. 
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Fig. 4. The Index of Partisan Hostility 
in Britain and Italy. 


British respondents who rate “high” on the IP : 
62 percent agreed that “To compromise wi:” 
our political opponents is dangerous because “í 
usually leads to the betrayal of our own side ` 
By contrast, only 29 percent of the low scores 
on the IPH agreed with this repudiation c: 
compromise. In Italy, the comparable diffe - 
ence was even sharper. Sixty-four percent c' 
the most hostile agreed with the statemen , 
while only 16 percent of the least hostile did sc. 
Differences of this order of magnitude al: 
rarely found in research based on closed-ende | 
questionnaire items, and they testify to th: 
enormous power and centrality of these att - 
tudes toward political opponents. Analogou:. 
though less dramatic, correlations are found be - 
tween the IPH and the questionnaire scalc; 
measuring “authoritarianism” and “moral al- 
solutism.” Similar results are found when w: 
use indicators drawn from the interview propei. 
The more hostile politicians are much les: 
likely to say that when faced with a controve: - 
sial political issue, they would look for an ac- 
ceptable compromise solution. Finally, conside ` 
the coders summary judgment of orientation to 
conflict-resolution. Of the British high scorer 

on the IPH, 58 percent were judged to shov 

little or no inclination to resolve political cor 

flicts; this contrasts with only 27 percent of th: 
low scorers. Forty-one percent of the high scor 
ers in Italy exhibited this antipathy to concila- 
tion, as contrasted with only 21 percent of thei” 
less antagonistic colleagues. 

The moral is clear. Partisan hostility, dogma 
tism, and resistance to compromise form a sin 
gle syndrome. We have already seen that thc 
latter two elements in this syndrome are unre- 
lated to the Ideological Style Index. We havc 
now to consider the case of the first element 
What is the relationship between partisan hos- 
tility and ideological politics? The received wis- 
dom is unambiguous. James B. Christoph ar- 
gues that among “the conditions associated 
with the politics of total ideology” are “distrust 
and hostility to opposing views.’ Shils is more 

‘James B. Christoph, “Consensus and Cleavage in 


British Political Ideology,” American Political Science 
Review 59 (1965), p. 629, 
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Fig. 5. The Index of Partisan Hostility aud the 
Left-Right Continuum 
(See text for definitions of variables. Dotted portion 
of broken line indicates data point based on sub- 
sample of only two respondents.) 


dramatic: “Ideological politics are the politics 
of ‘friend-foe,’ ‘we-they,’ ‘who-whom.’ Those 
who are not on the side of the ideological poli- 
tician are, according to the ideologist, against 
him.”5? 

As an empirical generalization, this widely 
held view is simply false. It may have been the 
case that certain ideologues in specific historical 
situations were particularly prone to intoler- 
ance and hostility. It may be that adherents to 
ideologies at the mass level often engage in 
such dichotomous thinking. (Recent research 
has not been kind to the notion that full-fledged 
ideologies flourish in mass publics, however, 
and although rank-and-file adherents to ideolo- 
gies may be intolerant, it is open to question 
whether they are in fact “ideological” in any 


& Shils, op. cit., p. 452. 
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other sense.) Cases could be found to support 
Shils’ generalization. But as a description of 
contemporary politicians in Italy and Britain it 
is quite inaccurate, as the evidence in Table 10 
shows. In neither country—in fact, in none of 
the individual parties—is there a significant 
positive correlation between the Index of Parti- 
san Hostility and the Ideological Style Index. In 
both countries there are some remarkably hos- 
tile politicians; in both countries there are poli- 
ticians whose view of the world is dichotomous. 
But such politicians are not found dispropor- 
tionately among the ideologues. 

We have found, in other words, two quite 
distinct syndromes. One is based on an ideo- 
logical style of political thought and is linked 
to ideological motivations and the use of fairly 
comprehensive conceptual schemes. The other 
is based on hostility and intolerance toward 
political opposition and is linked to resistance 
to compromise. Each syndrome is found dis- 
proportionately at the extremes of the political 
spectrum. But the two syndromes are them- 
selves unrelated. In fact, if we look only at 
the extremists, the two syndromes are nega- 
tively related. Among all those British poli- 
ticians who fall at either the extreme left or 
the extreme right, the correlation between the 
Ideological Style Index and the Index of Par- 
tisan Hostility is gamma = —.22. Among ex- 
tremists in Italy the comparable correlation is 
gamma = —.37. Some extremists are “ideo- 
logical” and some extremists are “hostile,” but 
they are rarely the same extremists. 

To sort out the mesh of causal connections 
among these three variables is, strictly speak- 
ing, impossible within the limits of the present 
data. If, however, we take for a moment “ex- 
tremism” as the dependent variable, the other 
two variables would fall into place as alterna- 
tive sources for extremist positions, represent- 
ing two quite different types of motivation. In 
this version of the causal script, some extrem- 
ists are driven to their posture by the violence 
of their hatred for their political opponents, 


Table 10. The Index of Partisan Hostility and the Ideological Style Index 


Britain Italy 
Party 
Labour Conservative Communist Socialist D.C. Rightists 
18° — .13 — .08 .05 .02 — 33 
(N=54) (N=37) (N= 20) (N=18) (N=33) (N=10) 





(Entry is gamma, positive when high hostility and high ideological style are linked.) 
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and others instead are led by the relentless logic 
of social theory. There is a certain verisimili- 
tude about this script, but the main lesson for 
the moment is that when considering the politi- 
cal extremes, as when considering the rest of 
the political spectrum, the two dimensions here 
discovered—ideological style and partisan hos- 
tility—-must be kept distinct. 

To conclude, some of the hypotheses implied 
in proposition 2 stated at the outset of this pa- 
per are true, but some are empirically false. 
Ideologues as measured here are extremist and 
alienated from existing social and political insti- 
tutions. On the other hand, our ideologues are 
not ruthless, dogmatic, authoritarian, paranoid, 
intolerant, opposed to compromise and plural- 
ism, or hostile toward their opponents.®* It is, 
therefore, quite misleading to build these as- 
sumptions into our definition of “ideological.” 
Just how misleading we will soon see, as we 
turn to an examination of proposition 3 and the 
“decline of ideology.” 


VII. Age, ISI, and IPH: 
The Decline of Ideology? 


Whether or not ideological politicians are 
disappearing depends, of course, both on what 
you mean by “ideological” and on how you 
measure the disappearance. Because the interest 
of social scientists in this topic is a fairly recent 
one, and because the tools of social research 
have not yet been sharpened for dealing with 
historical problems, we have no very good true 
time-series evidence to cast light on this prob- 
lem. The dilemma is particularly acute when 
“ideological” is defined in terms of the charac- 
teristics of individual political actors, for survey 
research, especially at the elite level, was virtu- 
ally nonexistent at the time when “ideological 
politics” were presumably at flood-tide. We 
don’t really know, in a rigorous way, what poli- 
ticians thirty years ago were like.*4 

There is, however, one possible solution to 
this methodological dilemma: We can compare 
different age groups among contemporary poli- 
ticians, looking for changes across successive 
“political generations.” Differences across age 
cohorts in data gathered at a single point in 

® The point here, of course, is not that ideologues are 
never dogmatic and hostile—some are and some aren’t. 
Indeed, it may even be the case that some specific ide- 
ologies are disproportionately held by particularly in- 
tolerant people. I am, however, concerned here to dis- 
pute the contention that ideological thinking per se is 
intrinsically alien to openmindedness. 

" One interesting approach to this problem would be 
to use biographies and (especially) autobiographies of 
political leaders. There are methodological difficulties 


with this approach, too, but it would be a useful supple- 
ment to more direct evidence. 
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time are, of course, notoriously ambiguous. 
Broadly speaking, three alternative explana- 
tions are possible. The first, which we may tern 
the “life cycle” explanation, proposes that th: 
differences in the dependent variable are : 
function of age, pure and simple. As people (i; 
this case, politicians) become older and morc 
experienced, their attitudes and perspectives 
change. The second type of explanation is ap- 
plicable to populations from which one’s depar- 
ture can be plausibly related to the dependen: 
variable. If those who have characteristic Y 
tend disproportionately to leave the populatior. 
early (by failure to be re-elected, for example). 
then we would expect, ipso facto, older cohorts 
to show a lower frequency of characteristic X. 
This explanation can be termed the “natural se- 
lection” hypothesis. 

The third proposal, which we may term the 
“generational” explanation, suggests that a per- 
son’s attitudes do not change with age or expe- 
rience, but instead are throughout his lifetime 2 
function of his place in the historical sequence 
of generations. As a result, viewed at any point 
in time, particular historical generations con- 
tinue to show distinctive characteristics. This 
alone among the three types of explanations for 
cohort differences implies the existence of gen- 
uine historical change. Our kind of evidence, 
then, is inevitably inconclusive, but it can be 
(especially in the absence of genuine time-se- 
ries data) quite useful, particularly when inde- 
pendent evidence and inference can help us dis- 
tinguish among the “life cycle,” “natural selec- 
tion,” and “generational” alternatives. 

Our previous discussion has alerted us to the 
problem of what “ideological” can mean. The 
results of that discussion suggest that we exam- 
ine changes across age groups in both the Index 
of Partisan Hostility and the Ideological Style 
Index. The results of this procedure are given 
in Figure 6. (Suitable weightings are used to 
hold constant the effect of the partisan compo- 
sition of different age cohorts.) The results are 
as clear as they are striking. 

In both countries there is a marked and 
fairly regular decline in partisan hostility as 
we move down the age range from the older 
to the younger politicians. In neither country 
is there any decline in the extent of ideological 
political style. On the contrary, in Britain 
there is, on balance, a slight increase in the 
Ideological Style Index among the younger 
politicians. Orthodox correlational procedures 
confirm this analysis. The product-moment 
correlation (r) between age and the IPH is 
+.23 in Britain and +.22 in Italy. The cor- 
relation between age and the ISI is —.20 in 
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Fig. 6. The Index of Partisan Hostility, the Ideological moe Index, and Political Generations | 


Britain and —,02 in Italy.55 There has been, 
in other words, some lessening of hostility in 
Western politics, but there is no evidence of a 
comparable decline in “ideology,” no decline, 
that is, m. the tendency to “conduct politics 
from the standpoint of a coherent, compre- 
hensive set of beliefs,” 

But, the properly cautious reader will object, 
what of the possibility that we have here “life 
cycle” change or “natural selection?” This ob- 
jection merits careful thought. Let us consider 
each. of the four graphs. In the case of the Ital- 
ian Ideological Style Index there is virtually no 
change at all, and thus we are spared the need 
to choose among the three competing explana- 
tions. (In principle, of course, it would be pos- 
sible to argue that there has been a “genera- 
tional” decline in ideology which is exactly bal- 
anced .by “life cycle” and “natural selection” 


changes. But this is a rather forced proposal for, 


which there. is no evidence.), In the British case 
younger politicians, all along the left-right spec- 
trum have a relatively more ideological style of 
political analysis than do their elders. (“Youn- 
ger” is used here i in a relative sense, of course; 
our “younger” politicians are nearly all in their 
forties. ) .On the face of it, either the “life 


®% The correlations between age and the IPH in each 
country and the correlation between age and the ISI in 
Britain are all statistically significant at the .05 level or 
better. 


cycle” or the “natural selection” explanation is 
plausible. Perhaps age alone has brought a less 
abstract, more inductive perspective to British 
elder statesmen and will in time have the same 
effect on today’s younger politicians. Or maybe 
theoretically inclined would-be politicos find it 
relatively difficult to remain in the British Par- 
liament, although when we hold age constant, 
there is no correlation at all between parlia- 
mentary seniority and the Ideological Style In- 
dex. (One possibility can be ruled out statisti- 
cally: The age—ISI correlation is not simply a 
function of the large intake of new members 
onto Labour benches in the 1966 General 
Election.) We will see later that there. are some 
theoretical grounds for entertaining the “gener- 
ational”. hypothesis here-—for regarding the 
trend as a genuinely historical change in British 
elite political culture. But the data themselves 
rule out neither the “life cycle” nor the “gener- 
ational” alternatives. . 

When we come to the cirves for the Index 
of Partisan Hostility, the “life cycle” and “nat- 
ural selection” hypotheses are again quite rea- 
sonable, at least in the Italian case. It is plausi- 
ble that as Italian politicians grow older and 
wiser they become more suspicious and intoler- 
ant toward political opponents, especially since, 
as the evidence of the present study shows, the 
pervasive atmosphere of Italian politics is one 
of fear and mutual antipathy. Socialization into 
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this climate could easily generate increasing 
partisan hostility. Similarly, it is not wholly im- 
plausible that a kind of “natural selection” 
might operate to eliminate relatively more 
open-minded parliamentarians earlier in their 
careers, although in fact there is virtually no 
correlation between seniority and the IPH if we 
control for age. 

The comparable interpretations in the case 
of Britain, however, are much less plausible. 
The general climate of British politics is one of 
trust and mutual acceptance. As noted in Fig- 
ure 4, the bulk of the British sample falls at the 
bottom of the Index of Partisan Hostility. 
Other evidence as well confirms the warmth of 
personal relations among British MPs. When 
they were asked what they found most appeal- 


ing about being in politics and government, 


more than a third explicitly mentioned the con- 
viviality of colleagues on both sides of the 
House or the club-like atmosphere in Parlia- 
ment.®* One of the most vociferous members of 
the Tory right wing replied to my question: 
“Politics is a matter of personalities and people. 
I love the House of Commons because here are 
630 men from all walks of life. I’m very 
friendly with Jarge numbers of them in all par- 
ties.” (B 61) A working-class Socialist said, 
“One of the things I would miss is the camara- 
derie that there is in this House. Despite your 
politics, democracy really works inside here. 
We can miscall each other in committees or on 
the floor of the House, and then join each other 
for a cup of tea.” (B 64) Naturally, it would 
be quite misleading to describe the atmosphere 
of the House as all sympathy and tea, but most 
British politicians seem to share this sense of 
fellowship, even though political battles are of- 
ten quite bitter. Indeed, it seems one of the sa- 
cred dogmas of the House that friendships and 
trust cross party lines—-no doubt a relic from 
the days before parties entered parliamentary 
affairs, and perhaps based more on faith than 
on fact, but nonetheless a significant part of the 
parliamentary culture. 

Given this climate of opinion, it is hard to 
believe that the “life cycle” explanation of the 
trend shown in Figure 6 is accurate in the case 
of Britain. It seems unlikely that experience in 
British parliamentary politics breeds partisan 
hostility. Nor is the “natural selection” hypoth- 
esis any more enticing, for it would violate all 
evidence of this study, as well as all our more 


“Only one Italian out of 83 mentioned anything of 
the sort. There are many attractions in Italian politics, 
but warm personal relations with colleagues do not 
vik to be among them, at least to judge by this evi- 

ence, 
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general understanding of British politics, to z- 
sume that intolerance and hostility toward o>- 
ponents would be an advantage for politic: 
survival. In the case of Italy, probably both ti x 
“life cycle” and the “generational” explanatio: ' 
apply, although further evidence presented b! 
low tends to support the notion that a goc. 
share of the decline is “generational.” Fin: : 
proof can only come from genuine time-seri: + 
data, but the most plausible and parsimoniot » 
assumption would be that the IPH data d:- 
picted in Figure 6 represent the secular trer - 
that some have referred to as the “decline ci 
ideology.” 

In the previous section of this paper we di:- 
covered two syndromes, one centered on hosti - 
ity and the other on ideology, The available ev - 
idence indicates that in Britain hostility is de- 
creasing, while ideology is increasing, and the 
in Italy hostility is decreasing, while ideolog ' 
remains constant. These generalizations app! ' 
to other elements in each syndrome as wel! 
Thus, for example, there is no difference at at 
between younger and older Italians in terms 0 
the abstractness and comprehensiveness of thei 
framework for explaining party differences, anc 
in Britain the younger men are, if anything 
slightly more “ideologically sensitive” in thi 
sense. On the other hand, antipathy to compro 
mise—part of the “partisan hostility” syndrom: 
—is lower among the younger politicians thar 
among their elders, although this trend ts muct 
sharper among the Italians. 

What is our summary judgment? To the cx- 
tent that we can rely on temporal inferences 
from cross-sectional data, the verdict is fatrls 
clear: In British and Italian politics, hostility 
between opponents is declining, antipathy to 
compromise is declining, and—as other evi- 
dence from the larger study shows®’--so arc 
perceptions of conflict and conflict models of so- 
ciety. In short, everything is declining, but ide- 
ology. What are we to make of these findings? 


VUI. Ideology, Politics, and 
Change: A Reformulation. 


Politics in the West is changing, that much is 
certain.5® The task of social science is to make 
sense of things, and a good bit of ink has been 
spilt in attempts to reduce the complex variety 


5 See Putnam, op. cit., pp. 162ff. 

" Here “West” refers essentially to the countries of 
Western Europe and North America. In a more detailed 
analysis we would, of course, need to consider more 
carefully differences among these nations, but it seems 
clear that there are important common features of the 
changes all are experiencing. At least this is true for 
Britain and Italy. 
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of changes to a single, simple pattern.°® Some 
observers have seen the decline of class cleav- 
age and partisan conflict. Some have noted in- 
creased “commitment to the politics of pragma- 
tism, to the rules of the game of collective bar- 
gaining.” Some have glimpsed signs of in- 
creasing political tolerance. Some have seen the 
growth of widespread consensus on social and 
economic policy. Some have found evidence of 
a withdrawal from politics by elites and masses 
alike, a “depoliticization,” and some have even 
hailed (or bewailed) the “end of politics.” 
Some, of course, have seen changes in the style 
of politics that seemed to deserve the label of 
“the end of ideology.” All have acknowledged 
social and economic changes of historic dimen- 
sions, And most have argued that all these 
changes form a single syndrome, bound to- 
gether by complex but coherent causal connec- 
tions, One of the most eminent proponents of 
this argument has quite correctly stressed, how- 
ever, that this package of propositions should 
be tested like any other set of scientific general- 
izations. “There are many researchable ques- 
tions. . . . what is needed is hard research.”* 

Recognizing that this network of hypotheses 
is much too extensive to be treated in its en- 
tirety within the framework of a single study, I 
have nevertheless tried in this paper to bring 
the results of some “hard research” to bear on 
a few aspects of this broader question of 
change in contemporary Western politics. I 
want now to reflect briefly on three questions: 
What kinds of general trends in patterns of pol- 
itics can we discern in our data? What are the 
forces impelling these trends? And what differ- 
ence does it all make? 

Let us begin with patterns of partisanship, 
one of the two syndromes that have occupied 
most of our attention. The basic facts are clear: 
Some politicians are relatively tolerant, trustful, 
open-minded, and flexible in their attitudes to- 
ward political opponents, while others are dog- 
matic, hostile, fearful, and rigidly antagonistic. 
The former, more open stance is typical of 
British politicians, the latter, of Italians, but in 
both countries there is a consistent decline in 
intolerance and partisan antipathy among 
younger politicians. We have examined a num- 
ber of possible explanations for these patterns 
in the data, and have concluded that there is 

® For an outstanding, comprehensive summary of the 
various contributions to this literature, see Waterman, 
op. cit., passim. 

®S. M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and 
Contemporary European Politics,” Daedalus, XCII 
(1964), p. 296. 


* Lipset, “Some Further Comments . . 
pp. 17-18. 


a” op. cit, 
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under way a secular decline in the temperature 
of politics in both Britain and Italy. Why 
should this be so? 

Part of the answer clearly can be found in 
the social and economic progress of the last 
quarter-century. Increased economic produc- 
tivity, greater consumer affluence, more wide- 
spread educational opportunities, increased so- 
cial and geographical mobility, the creation of 
a new mass culture—all these changes in the en- 
vironment of politics have provided the context 
in which attitudes toward partisan opponents 
could soften. But though there is a link between 
these changes and the decline in hostility within 
the political elite, the link is not immediate and 
infallible. America in the 1960s demonstrated 
that affluence and antagonism can increase to- 
gether. Another, more direct link in the causal 
chain lies in the lowered levels of political con- 
flict which our respondents in both countries 
report when asked to compare the early fifties 
and the late ’sixties. But still more relevant, I 
believe, has been the increase in simple contact 
and then, increasingly, de facto cooperation be- 
tween politicians from different camps. That 
contact and cooperation can lead to increased 
trust and tolerance is a common finding in so- 
cial psychology. 

One particularly sharp hint of this effect is 
the fact that the biggest difference in hostility in 
the British sample is found within the Conser- 
vative Party between those who reached politi- 
cal maturity before the wartime Coalition and 
the post-war Labour Government, and those 
whose entrance into politics came later. Indeed, 
so dramatic is this difference that it alone ac- 
counts for most of the total correlation between 
age and hostility in Britain. The implication 
seems clear. For the older Tories, the Labour 
Party remains, as it has always been for them, 
a slightly sinister intruder, Their younger col- 
leagues, by contrast, entered a political world 
in which Labour was simply “the other side.” 

In the case of Italy the decline in partisan 
hostility is found all along the ideological spec- 
trum, although it is most marked in the two 
parties that have dominated post-war politics, 
the PCI and the DC. Here the changes in inter- 
party contact and cooperation are even clearer. 
Many older politicians formed their basic im- 
pressions of their opponents in an era when or- 
dinary political interchange was impossible, 
and during our conversations a few of these 
older and more suspicious respondents them- 
selves acknowledged the impact their own life 
experiences have had on their views. On nearly 
all sides of the Italian Parliament there is a 
sense that partisan barriers have been Jowered 
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in the course of the last two decades of pluralist 
politics. 

This trend is acknowledged even by some 
older partisans who view it with alarm, seeing 
the seeds of apostasy and betrayal in increased 
Parliamentary contacts and cooperation be- 
tween opposing parties. Their insight into social 
and psychological dynamics is, I believe, quite 
sound. It is simply more difficult to hate a polit- 
ical opponent if one meets him daily in the 
smoking lounge, or sits with him around a 
committee table discussing Common Market 
milk price supports, or shares a compartment 
on the rapido for the weekly trip home, It is 
not impossible, but it is more difficult, espe- 
cially for the younger men on both sides, who 
often find the ideas and outlook of their youn- 
ger counterparts in the opposition more con- 
genial than those of their older party col- 
leagues. Interparty distrust and antagonism 
have certainly not vanished in Italy, but there, 
as in Britain, changes in society and the econ- 
omy have joined with the more direct impact 
of personal experience to reduce suspicion and 
increase mutual tolerance. 

We cannot be certain that these trends will 
persist. It would not be completely absurd to 
argue that mutual antagonism is already about 
as low in Britain as it is likely to get in a genu- 
inely competitive party system. But the level of 
partisan hostility in any country deeply affects 
political behavior, and the declines we have 
noted will have a definite impact on the nature 
of politics in these countries. We saw, for ex- 
ample, that openness to compromise and a 
readiness to resolve conflicts are closely linked 
to partisan hostility. Conflict-resolution is not 
all there is to politics, but it is quite a bit. 
Higher levels of mutual trust among the leaders 
of a country are virtually certain to allow the 
processes of government and politics to run 
more smoothly. Moreover, lower levels of sus- 
picion will facilitate a flexible response to the 
changing demands which society will place on 
its political institutions. It is not without signifi- 
cance that those politicians who rate higher on 
the Index of Partisan Hostility also rate higher 
on the “Authoritarianism” and “Moral Absolut- 
ism” Indices. 

What is involved in these trends, I want to 
stress, is not the growth of an apolitical utopia 
of mutual love and concord. Even the most tol- 
erant of our respondents still feels that his own 
party provides more appropriate, more capable, 
more just solutions to the problems of his na- 
tion. The crucial variable, rather, is the accep- 
tance of one’s opponents as legitimate and 
trustworthy competitors in a common game. 
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The standard is provided by the British politi- 
cian we met earlier who said of his opponents 
“Well, they’re different men with different poli- 
cies, and some of them I quite like. They seem 
decent chaps, but I don’t know, . . . I don’ 
agree with their policies.” (B 75) 

Our conclusion about the decline of partisar 
hostility in Western Europe is consistent with 
the speculations of most other observers, But 
our finding that there is no similar decline ir 
the frequency of an ideological style of politics 
is somewhat less orthodox, and I now want to 
turn to an examination of the problems raised by 
that finding. 

First of all, a preliminary distinction. f am 
not arguing that all the individual “ideologies” 
or Weltanschauungen that have animated poli- 
ticians in the past are surviving unchanged. It is 
perfectly clear that certain brands of ideology 
are dying out; classical Liberalism, for exam- 
ple, is supported by virtually no one any more. 
It is also clear that some of the persisting ideoi- 
ogies are changing, as their adherents respond 
to changes in the social, economic, and political 
environment. Nationalization obviously no 
longer plays the role in British Socialist thought 
that it once did, and the corporativist theme in 
Christian Democracy is no longer expressed so 
paternalistically as once it was. 

But change in the specific content of an ide- 
ology is not equivalent to a decline in the im- 
portance of ideology as a tool of political anal- 
ysis, any more than changing hemlines mean a 
decline in the importance of fashion. This point 
is nicely illustrated by one of the leaders of the 
postwar Italian Left, who happened to appear 
in my sample. He was quite sarcastic in his 
castigation of the “outdated ideological 
schemes” and the “old-fashioned language” of 
the other parties, and he went on to argue that 
“all the parties need ideological revision if they 
are to understand the needs of a modern soci- 
ety.” (I 57) But then he proceeded to outline 
the more “modern” doctrine of his own party, to 
analyze the concrete problems of Italian society 
in terms of the principles and values of this new 
theory of “advanced industrial societies,” and 
to itemize the philosophical differences between 
this new conception of society and the older 
ideologies of the other parties. Though his sub- 
stantive position on the issues facing Italy dif- 
fered in important ways from the positions of 
his opponents, it would be very misleading in- 
deed to describe his style of politics as less 
ideological.®? 


A similar point is made in the case of France by 
Waterman, op. cit, p. 125, under the heading “the im- 
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If we consider, therefore, the style of politi- 
cal analysis practiced by our respondents, our 
conclusion is that “ideologism” continues to be 
characteristic of Italians and may in fact be in- 
creasing in Britain. In a paradoxical way there 
may indeed be a kind of convergence going on 
in national political styles, but if so, it-is a.con- 
vergence at a relatively high level of ideolo- 
gism. Why should this'be so? Some acute ob- 
servers of Western politics have already argued 
that increased.affluence has set the stage for an 
increase in the political relevance of ideas. 
“Man does not.live by bread alone—especially 
if he has plenty of bread.” To assume that all 
political conflicts are about to be abolished, 
simply because the older bases of cleavage are 
changing, is to misunderstand the nature of 
man and society, or so it seems to me. And as 
Robert Dahl has argued 


. if we agree with James , Madison that ‘the 
latent causes of faction are sown’ in the nature of 
man,’ then democracies will not and cannot elim- 
inate all causes of political conflict. If democracies 
cannot eliminate all the. causes of conflict, is it not 
reasonable to expect that with the passage of time 
the clash of governments and oppositions, indeed of 
one opposition with another, will penerate—and will 
be generated by—new political perspectives that we 
cannot now ‘accurately foresee?64 l 


It is, of course, difficult to peer into the dis- 
tant future, but the behavior of political activ- 
ists throughout the West in recent years would 
certainly not comfort one who believed the 
time has passed when men strive to. “conduct 
politics from the standpoint of a coherent, 
comprehensive set of beliefs.” Our knowledge 


portance of being doctrinal.” A failure to distinguish 
between the decline or modification of certain specific 
ideologies and the decline of an ideological style of 
politics is a grave weakness in the analysis of “ideology” 
in Daniel Lerner and Morton Gorden, Euratlantica: 
Changing Perspectives of the European Elites (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1969), 

Ronald Inglehart, “Post-Bourgeois Radicalism in 
France,” unpublished manuscript, p. 51. This manu- 
script offers an extraordinarily appealing theory of 
changing patterns of political cleavage in Western so- 
cieties, based on the assumption that as basic physio- 
logic and economic needs are satisfied with increasing 
ease and regularity, drives for belongingness and self- 
fulfillment will become dominant. See also his “The 
Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergenerational Change 
in Post-Industrial Societies,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review (forthcoming), . <> 

“Robert Dahl, “Epilogue,” in Dahl (ed.), Political 
Oppositions in Western Democracies (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1967), p. 401. 

“The argument of this paper received interesting 
confirmation from the behavior of the new Conserva- 
tive Government elected in Britain in 1970. The con- 
sensus of British commentators during its first year in 
office was that it had been the most “ideological” 
British Government since the immediate postwar pe- 
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about the effect of rising levels of education on 
political sophistication would, of itself, lead us 
to predict an increase in the importance of ab- 
stract principles and explicit values in political 
discourse. As one student of ideology in French 
politics has put it: 

As men become more adept at conceptualization 
and more universal in their values, they become 
more, rather than less, likely to adopt some over- 


view of their political world and some more or less 
consistent set of values to guide them therein.®® 


There is, perhaps, less reason for surprise that I 
find no decline in ideological style than if I had 
found the opposite. 

But we must return at this point to the defi- 
nitional problems we faced at the outset of this 
discussion. For some scholars offer perspectives 
closely parallel to that proposed here, and then 
conclude that therefore “ideology” is dying. 
Robert E. Lane, for example, argues that we 
are witnessing the birth of a new kind of soci- 
ety, a “knowledgeable society.”67 Much of 
Lane’s argument parallels my own. Both assert 
the growing importance of abstract theorizing 
about policy problems; both assert the in- 
creased emphasis placed on explicit principles 
and carefully analyzed values. The arguments 
diverge because of the opposition that Lane 
wants to make between the realm of knowledge 
and the realm of politics and ideology. That 
thought and knowledge can affect politics is a 
central ‘tenet of this paper; that they can re- 
place politics seems to me a misunderstanding. 
Lane wants to distinguish between science and 
ideology, between veridical abstraction and dog- 
matic abstraction, but as Waterman has drily 
noted, “No measures are available that would 
distinguish ‘bad’ abstractions (ideology) from 
‘good’ abstractions (science).”°8 However, if 
we simply stipulate that when “ideological ab- 
stractions” are dissociated from “dogmatism,” 
they lose their status as “ideology,” then my 
own conclusions about trends in Western poli- 
tics are very close to those of Lane, quibble 
though I might about definitions. One more bit 
of evidence from the present study will help to 
clarify the point here. 

I have described the fact that in both Britain 
and Italy the Index of Partisan Hostility is 


riod. It is tempting to suggest that this movement away 
from traditional Tory political style might have been 
predicted from the evidence and analysis of the present 
study, completed more than a year before the Heath 
Government took office. 

* Waterman, op. cit., p. 215. 

“Lane, “The Decline of Politics and Ideology in 
in a Knowledgeable Society,” American Sociological 
Review XXXI (1966), pp. 649ff. 

8 Waterman, op. cit, p. 123. 
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lower among the younger politicians and the 
fact that the Ideological Style Index among the 
younger groups is as high as or higher than 
among the older groups. One corollary is that 
the basic correlation between the ISI and the 
IPH is markedly higher among the older politi- 
cians. (Figure 7 shows the relevant data.) In 
other words, the original equation of an ideo- 
logical style with intolerance and hostility may 
have been more accurate in the past. Older 
ideologues are relatively more antagonistic to- 
ward political opponents. 

But younger ideologues are, in fact, less intoler- 
ant than average, or more precisely, they are 
more tolerant than the less ideological politi- 
cians of their generation. Of course, the basic 
point remains the same: across the group of 
contemporary British and Italian politicians as a 
whole there is no correlation between the two 
characteristics. But we have now seen that, as- 
suming our data accurately portray “genera- 
tional” phenomena, the empirical dissociation 
of an “ideological style’ from “partisan hostil- 
ity” is a relatively recent phenomenon. 

Should this nest of empirical relationships be 
described as “the decline of ideology?’ We 
have come to an almost purely verbal issue. 
For some, whose concept of “ideological” be- 
havior includes by definition the feature of in- 
tolerance, the answer will be “yes.” For oth- 
ers, who wish to save the term “ideological” to 
refer to a certain style of political analysis, 


® Lipset, for example, has said of “Weltanschauung 
politics” that “. . . by definition, such political views do 
not include the concept of tolerance.” (Emphasis 
added.) “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: Eco- 
nomic Development and Political Legitimacy,” re- 
printed in Charles F. Cnudde and Deane E. Neubauer 
(eds.), Empirical Democratic Theory (Chicago: Mark- 
ham Publishing Company, 1969), p. 173. 


Age 
Fig. 7. The Correlation between the Ideological Style Index and the Index of 
Partisan Hostility, by Age-group and Country 


without regard to partisan attitudes, the answer 
will be “no.”7° I have chosen here to restrict the 
term “ideological” in the latter way, but the 
facts of the matter do not depend on this termi- 
nological choice. 

There is, however, one important issue yet to 
be disposed of. Some have argued that the per- 
sistence of an ideological style of political anal- 
ysis is essentially insignificant. 


The fact that party leaders (and/or followers) may 
continue to think in ideological terms . . . does not 
seem nearly as important as the proposition that 
there has been a decline in the intensity and divisive- 
ness of ideology.in the Italian political system.*? 


The challenge here is clear: does an ideological 
style of politics, divorced from hostility and in- 
tolerance, make a difference? In other words, 
if, as I claim, everything is declining but ideol- 
ogy, why worry about ideology? 

The broadest answer to this challenge is 
plain: how men structure and analyze issues of 
public policy will affect their behavior and ulti- 
mately, therefore, will affect the political pro- 
cess by which decisions on those issues are 
reached. The thesis that it matters how we 
think about policy is strongly supported by the 
fact that students of the policy-making process 
have disagreed violently about how we ought to 
think about policy. Reviewing the literature in 
this field would require a paper at least as long 


See, for example, Duncan MacRae, Jr.: “Ideology 
as a reasoned view of the world is not inconsistent with 
tolerance for alternative ideologies in the same political 
system.” Parliament, Parties, and Society in France, 
1946-1958 (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1967), pp. 
329-330. See also Samuel H. Barnes, “Ideology and the 
Organization of Conflict,” op. cit, p. 524, 

aM, Rejai, W. L. Mason, and D., C. Beller, “Political 
Ideology: Empirical Relevance of the Hypothesis of 
Decline,” Ethics LXXVIII (July, 1968), p. 309. 
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as the present one, but presenting very briefly a 
few of the main features of the dispute should 
suffice to illustrate that differing strategies of 
policy analysis constitute a variable of some 
importance for comparative politics. 

The most extensive consideration of this 
topic is that of Charles E. Lindblom, and his 
two models of policy analysis provide a helpful 
framework for our discussion. “Synoptic prob- 
lem-solving,” in Lindblom’s terms, assumes that 
the decision-maker: 


1. identifies, scrutinizes, and puts into consistent 
order those objectives and other values that he 
believes should govern the choice of a solution 
to the problem; 

2. comprehensively surveys all possible means of 
achieving those values; 

3. exhaustively examines the probable consequences 
of employing each of the possible means; 

4, chooses a means—that is, a particular policy or 
combination of policies—that will probably 
achieve a maximum of the values or reach some 
acceptable level of achievement.72 


This image of problem-solving is remarkably 
similar to our description of the “ideological 
style.” Lindblom argues that it is not suffi- 
ciently adapted to the limits on man’s intellec- 
tual capacities, to the inevitable inadequacies of 
information, to the ambiguities of our value sys- 
tems, and in general, to the actual situation 
within which a policy-maker operates. Robert 
de Jouvenel put it simply: “Stagnation is per- 
haps the only practical form of fidelity to prin- 
ciples. . . . Ideas are eternal and men are 
pressed for time.”74 

Lindblom proposes instead an alternative 
model, which he terms “disjointed incremental- 
ism.” This strategy, by contrast with the “synop- 
tic” model, is characterized by such features 
as: 


1. The comparison and evaluation of marginal 
changes only. 

2. The consideration of only a restricted number of 
policy alternatives and of only a restricted num- 
ber of important consequences for any given 
alternative. 

3. The adjustment of objectives to available policy 
alternatives. 


%Lindblom,. The Intelligence of Democracy (New 
York: The Free Press, 1965), pp. 137-138. 

7 Robert de Jouvenal, Le Republique des camarades 
(Paris: Bernard Grasset, 1914), pp. 58, 62, as quoted 
in Waterman, op. cit, p. 120. This thesis is supported 
by a recent study of Swedish decision-making in the 
_ area of metropolitan reform, which traces the effective- 
ness of the Stockholm reformers precisely to the “prag- 
matism” and “particularization” which characterize the 
Swedish style of policy analysis. Thomas J. Anton, “In- 
crementalism in Utopia: The Political Integration of 
Metropolitan Stockholm,” Urban Affairs Quarterly V 
(1969), pp. 75~76. 
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4. A serial and remedial orientation to analysis and 
evaluation rather than a comprehensive orienta- 
tion.”4 


This alternative strategy is, Lindblom argues, 
more likely to be successful in coping with pol- 
icy problems, because it is better adapted to the 
context of decision-making. 

This critique of a “synoptic,” or 
“ideological,” style of politics is powerful, but 
there are, as well, some plausible opposing ar- 
guments. First of all, an “ideological” style may 
encourage consistency, coherence, and compre- 
hensiveness in policy. It is important to note 
that this is not a logically necessary link. Consis- 
tency, coherence, and comprehensiveness in 
thinking about policy are by definition charac- 
teristic of an ideological style, but the resultant 
policy outcomes will not necessarily have these 
characteristics, for the gap ’twixt thought and 
deed is great, particularly in a decision-making 
system involving many actors and influences. 
But there may be an empirical link of the kind 
described. 


Compromise cannot be an end in itself; it is at best 
a means to some desirable end. And without rational 
examination of the end, we can never be truly as- 
sured that we are in fact approaching it. ... A prin- 
cipled view of the world is conducive not merely to 
disagreement, but also to coherent policy; to view- 
ing politics in terms of its central issues rather than 
its peripheral bargains. It may enable statesmen to 
see beyond the necessities of the moment and pursue 
policies that will be viable in the long run.75 


A comprehensive, reasoned approach to policy 
issues may bring to light neglected public val- 
ues and reveal undiscovered trade-offs among 
competing values, This sort of approach may 
be more effective than an incremental and 
atheoretical style in achieving breakthroughs in 
the solution of persistent problems. 

Some concerned observers of British policy- 
making in recent years have questioned the 
effectiveness of the British style of problem-solv- 
ing. Andrew Shonfield, in particular, has attrib- 
uted Britain’s celebrated economic failures to 
“The Pragmatic Illusion.”’® A deep-seated na- 
tional reluctance to think systematically and 
theoretically about policy, a reliance on intu- 
ition rather than ratiocination, a distaste for ex- 
plicit statement of principles and values and al- 


“This summary is drawn from Lindblom, The Intelli- 
gence of Democracy, op. cit, pp. 143-151, and from 
Charles E. Lindblom and David Braybrooke, A Strat- 
egy of Decision (New York: The Free Press, 1963), 
pp. 81-110. 

*% Duncan MacRae, Jr. loc. cit. 

(June, 1967), pp. 3-12. 

"6 Shonfield, “The Pragmatic Illusion,” Encounter 

(June, 1967), pp. 3-12. 
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ternatives—these are the traits Shonfield attrib- 
utes to British policy-making, and they are pre- 
cisely the characteristics of British political 
style documented by the present study. They 
constitute, according to Shonfield, “the British 
formula for muffling public purpose.” Instead, 
he argues, a “consistently high standard of in- 
tellectual rigour in the conduct of public affairs 
[is] the necessary condition for accelerating the 
pace of reform in Britain. ... It is as if the 
British political genius were entirely devoted to 
the business of make-do and mend.”** 

This controversy about the most effective 
style of policy analysis extends, of course, far 
beyond the scope of this paper. It is, ultimately, 
an empirical question—albeit an immensely 
complicated one—for Shonfield and Lindblom 
disagree not over moral issues, but rather over 
how one best makes effective policy. This is a 
question to which none of the evidence of the 
present study speaks. We need not attempt a 
resolution of the dispute, however, for its very 
existence makes the point. How politicians 
think about policy is a matter of some signifi- 
cance, and students of comparative politics may 


" Shonfield, op. cit, pp, 10-11. 
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find it fruitful to examine systematically the im 
pact which differing strategies of policy analysi" 
can have on the operation of political systems 

The American literature on “ideology ant 
politics” has not, by and large, contributed tc 
an understanding of the practical and mora 
problems involved in different ways of thinkin: 
and acting politically. As long as we conside: 
those who “conduct politics from the stand- 
point of a coherent, comprehensive set of be- 
liefs” to be psychopaths—‘‘madmen,” Shil: 
calls them?®—we will be unable objectively tc 
evaluate differing political styles. And as long 
as we consider the link between political stylc 
and pathology to be a definitional one, we wil! 
be unable to understand realistically the behav- 
ior of ideological politicians. Nor are there easy 
methodological shortcuts, if we wish to under- 
stand how politicians think about politics. The 
unraveling of problems such as these requires a 
concern with elite political culture which is at 
the same time sensitive to nuances and subject 
to the hard discipline of coding and counting. | 
have tried to illustrate here the promise of such 
an approach, 


8 Shils, op. cit., p. 465, 
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‘Comparative Politics and the Comparative Method* 


AREND LIJPHART 
University of Leiden 


Among the several fields or subdisciplines 
into which the discipline of political science is 
usually, divided, comparative politics is the only 
one that carries a methodological instead of a 


‘substantive label. The term “comparative poli- 
tics” indicates the how but does not specify the 
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what. of the analysis. The label is somewhat 
misleading because both explicit methodologi- 
cal concern and implicit methodological aware- 
ness among students of comparative politics 
have generally not been very high. Indeed, too 
many students of the field have been what 
Giovanni Sartori calls “unconscious thinkers” 
—unaware of and not guided by the logic and 
methods of empirical science, although perhaps 
well versed in quantitative research techniques. 
One reason for this unconscious thinking is un- 
doubtedly that the comparative method is such 
a basic, and basically simple, approach, that a 
methodology of comparative political analysis 
does not really exist. As Sartori points out, the 
other extreme—that of the “overconscious 
thinkers,” whose “standards of method and the- 
ory are drawn from the physical paradigmatic 
sciences”—is equally unsound.*(The purpose of 
this paper is to contribute to “conscious think- 
ing” in comparative politics by focusing on 
comparison_as.a method of political inquiry. 
The paper will attempt to analyze not only the 
inevitable weaknesses and limitations of the 
comparative method but also its great strengths 
and potentialities. | 


* This article is a revised version of a paper pre- 
sented to the Round Table Conference on Compara- 
tive Politics of the International Political Science 
Association, held in Turin, Italy, September 10-14, 
1969. I am very grateful to David E. Apter, Donald 
T. Campbell, Robert A. Dahl, Giuseppe Di Palma, 
Harry Eckstein, Lewis J. Edinger, Samus! E. Finer, 
Galen A, Irwin, Jean Laponce, Juan J. Linz, Stefano 
Passigli, Austin Ranney, Stein Rokkan, Dankwart A. 
Rustow, and Kurt Sontheimer for their comments and 
suggestions on earlier drafts of the paper, which were 
very helpful in the preparation of the revision. 

*The reverse applies to the relatively new field of 
“political behavior”: its name indicates a substantive 
field of inquiry, but especially the derivative “be- 
haviorism” has come to stand for a general approach 
or set of methods. See Robert A. Dahl, “The Be- 
havioral Approach in Political Science: Epitaph for a 
Monument to a Successful Protest,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 55 (December, 1961), pp. 763- 
72. 

* Giovanni Sartori, “Concept Misformation in Com- 
parative Politics,” American Political Science Review, 
64 (December, 1970), p. 1033. 


In the literature of comparative politics, 
a wide variety of meanings ts attached to 
the terms “comparison” and “comparative 
method.” The comparative method is defined 
here as one of the basic methods—the others 
being the experimental, statistical, and case 
study methods—-of establishing general empiri- 
cal propositions. It is, in the first place, defi- 
nitely a method, not just “a convenient term 
vaguely symbolizing the focus of one’s research 
interests.” Nor is it a special set of substantive 
concerns in the sense of Shmuel N. Eisenstadt’s 
definition of the comparative approach in social 
research; he states that the term does not 
“properly designate a specific method..., but 
rather a special focus on cross-societal, institu- 
tional, or macrosocietal aspects of societies and 
social analysis.” 

Second, the comparative method is here de- 
fined as one of the basic scientific methods, not 
the scientific method. It is, therefore, narrower 
in scope than what Harold D. Lasswell has in 
mind when he argues that “for anyone with a 
scientific approach to political phenomena the 
idea of an independent comparative method 
seems redundant,” because the scientific ap- 
proach is “unavoidably comparative.” Like- 
wise, the definition used here differs from the 
very similar broad interpretation given by Ga- 
briel A. Almond, who also equates the compar- 
ative with the scientific method: “It makes no 
sense to speak of a comparative politics in po- 
litical science since if it is a science, it goes 
without saying that it is comparative in its ap- 
proach.” 


* Arthur L. Kalleberg, “The Logic of Comparison: 
A Methodological Note on the Comparative Study of 
Political Systems,” World Politics, 19 (October 1966), 

v Tes 
4Shmuel N. Eisenstadt, “Social Institutions: Com- 
parative Study,” in David L. Sills, ed., International 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: 
Macmillan & Free Press, 1968), Vol. 14, p. 423. See 
also Eisenstadt, ‘Problems in the Comparative Analy- 
sis of Total Societies,” Transactions of the Sixth 
World Congress of Sociology (Evian: International 
Sociological Association, 1966), Vol. 1, esp. p. 188. 

ë Harold D. Lasswell, “The Future of the Com- 
parative Method,” Comparative Politics, 1 (October, 
1968), p- 3. 

® Gabriel A. Almond, “Political Theory and Po- 
litical Science,” American Political Science Review, 
60 (December, 1966), pp. 877-78. Almond also ar- 
gues that comparative politics is a “movement” in 
political science rather than a subdiscipline. See his 
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Third, the comparative method _is_here_re- 
garded as a method of discovering empirical re- 
lationships among variables, not as a method of 


NR NN iaa aa etn ere ere CL OAT A CE A A OL acct 
measurement. These two kinds of methods 


should be clearly distinguished. It is the latter 
that Kalleberg has in mind when he discusses 
the “logic of comparison.” He defines the com- 
parative method as “a form of measurement”; 
comparison means “nonmetrical ordering,” or 
in other words, ordinal measurement.” Simi- 
larly, Sartori is thinking in terms of measure- 
ment on nominal, ordinal (or comparative), 
and cardinal scales when he describes the con- 
scious thinker as “the man that realizes the lim- 
itations of not having a thermometer and still 
manages to say a great deal simply by saying 
hot and cold, warmer and cooler.”’* (This impor- 
tant step of measuring variables is logically 
prior to the step of finding relationships among 
them. It is the second of these steps to which 
the term “comparative method” refers in this 
paper.) 

Finally, a clear distinction should be made 
between method and technique. The comparative 
method is a broad-gauge, general method, not a 
narrow, specialized technique. In this vein, 
Gunnar Heckscher cautiously refers to “the 
method (or at least the procedure) of compari- 
son,”® and Walter Goldschmidt prefers the 
term comparative approach, because “it lacks 
the preciseness to call it a method.’ The com- 
parative method may also be thought of as a 
basic research strategy, in contrast with a mere 
tactical aid to research. This will become clear 
in the discussion that follows) 


The Experimental, Statistical, and 
Comparative Methods 


The nature of the comparative method can 
be understood best if it is compared and con- 


“Comparative Politics,” in International Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, Vol. 12, pp. 331-36. 

1 Kalleberg, op. cit, pp. 72-73; see also pp. 75-78. 

* Sartori, op. cit, p. 1033. See also Paul F. Lazars- 
feld and Allen H. Barton, “Qualitative Measurement 
in the Social Sciences: Classification, Typologies, and 
Indices,” in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, 
eds.,, The Policy Sciences; Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 155-92. 

° Gunnar Heckscher, The Study of Comparative 
Government and Politics (London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1957), p. 68 (italics added). 

1 Walter Goldschmidt, Comparative Functionalism: 
An Essay in Anthropological Theory (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1966), p. 4. Oscar Lewis 
argues that “there is no distinctive ‘comparative meth- 
od’ in anthropology,” and that he therefore prefers to 
discuss “comparisons in anthropology rather than the 
comparative method.” See his “Comparisons in Cul- 
tural Anthropology” in William L. Thomas, Jr., ed., 
Current Anthropology (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956), p. 259. 
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trasted with the two other fundamental strate - 
gies of research: these will be referred to 
following Neil J. Smelser’s example, as the ex 
perimental and the statistical methods.” Ai 
three methods (as well as certain forms of thi 
case study method'?) aim at scientific explana 
tion, which consists of two basic elements: (1: 
the establishment of general empirical relation 
ships among two or more variables,” while (2° 
all other variables are controlled, that is, hek 
constant. These two elements are inseparable 
one cannot be sure that a relationship is a tru: 
one unless the influence of other variables it 
controlled. The ceteris paribus condition is vita. 
to empirical generalizations. 

The experimental method, in its simplesi 
form, uses two equivalent groups, one of whick 
(the experimental group) is exposed to a stim- 
ulus while the other (the control group) is not. 
The two groups are then compared, and any 
difference can be attributed to the stimulus. 
Thus one knows the relationship between two 
variables—-with the important assurance that 
no other variables were involved, because in ali 
respects but one the two groups were alike. 
Equivalence-that is, the condition that the 
cetera are indeed paria—-can be achieved by a 
process of deliberate randomization. The exper- 
imental method is the most nearly ideal method 
for scientific explanation, but unfortunately it 


“For the idea of discussing the comparative meth- 
od in relation to these other basic methods, I am in- 
debted to Neil J. Smelser’s outstanding and most cn- 
lightening article “Notes on the Methodology of 
Comparative Analysis of Economic Activity,” Trans- 
actions of the Sixth World Congress of Sociology 
(Evian: International Sociological Association. 1966). 
Vol. 2, pp. 101-17. For other general discussions of 
the comparative method, see Léo Moulin, “La Méth- 
ode comparative en Science Politique,” Revue Inter- 
nationale d’Histoire Politique et Constitutionelle, ‘7 
(January-June, 1957), pp. 57-71; S. F. Nadel, The 
Foundations of Social Anthropelogy (London: Cohen 
and West, 1951), pp. 222~55; Maurice Duverger. 
Méthodes des Sciences Sociales (3rd ed., Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1964), pp. 375-99; 
John W. M. Whiting, “The Cross-Cultural Method,” 
in Gardner Lindzey, ed. Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1954), Vel. 
1, pp. 523-31; Frank W. Moore, ed., Readings in 
Cross-Cultural Methodology (New Haven, Conn.: 
HRAF Press, 1961); Adam Przeworski and Henry 
Teune, The Logic of Comparative Social Inquiry 
(New York: Wiley-Interscience, 1970); and Robert T. 
Holt and John E. Turner, “The Methodology of Com- 
parative Research,” in Holt and Turner, eds., The 
Methodology of Comparative Research (New York: 
Free Press, 1970}, pp. 1-20. 

1 The case study method will be discussed below. 

8 Eugene J. Meehan, The Theory and Method of 
Political Analysis (Homewood, ill: Dorsey Press, 
1965). He expresses this idea in three short sentences: 
“Science seeks to establish relationships” (p. 35); 
“Science . . . is empirical” (p. 37); ‘Science is a 
generalizing activity” (p. 43), ! 
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can only rarely be used in political science be- 
cause of practical and ethical impediments. 

An alternative to the experimental method is 
the statistical method. It entails the conceptual 
(mathematical) manipulation of empiricially ob- 
served data—which cannot be manipulated sit- 
uationally as in experimental design—in order 
to discover controlled relationships among vari- 
ables. It handles the problem of control by 
means of partial correlations. For instance, 
when one wants to inquire into the relationship 
between political participation and level of edu- 
cation attained, one should control for the in- 
fluence of age because younger generations have 
received more education than older genera- 
tions. This can be done by partialing—dividing 
the sample into a number of different age 
groups and looking at the correlations between 
participation and education within each sepa- 
rate age group. Paul F. Lazarsfeld states that 
this is such a basic research procedure that it 
“is applied almost automatically in empirical 
research. Whenever an investigator finds him- 
self faced with the relationship between two 
variables, he immediately starts to ‘cross-tabu- 
late,’ i.e., to consider the role of further vari- 
ables.” 

The statistical method can be regarded, 
therefore, as an approximation of the experi- 
mental method. As Ernest Nagel emphasizes, 
“every branch of inquiry aiming at reliable gen- 
eral laws concerning empirical subject matter 
must employ a procedure that, if it is not 
strictly controlled experimentation, has the es- 
sential logical functions of experiment in in- 
quiry.”!5 The statistical method does have these 
essential logical functions, but it is not as 
strong a method as experimentation because it 
cannot handle the problem of control as well. It 
cannot control for all other variables, merely 
for the other key variables that are known or 
suspected to exert influence. Strictly speaking, 


“Paul F. Lazarsfeld, “Interpretation of Statistical 
Relations as a Research Operation,” in Lazarsfeld and 
Morris Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social Re- 
search: A Reader. in the Methodology of Social Re- 
search (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), p. 115. How- 
ever, control by means of partial correlations does not 
allow for the effects of measurement error or unique 
factor components; see Marilynn B. Brewer, William 
D. Crano and Donald T. Campbell, “Testing a Single- 
Factor Model as an Alternative to the Misuse of Par- 
tial Correlations in Hypothesis-Testing Research, Soci- 
ometry, 33 (March, 1970), pp. 1-11. Moreover, par- 
tial correlations do not resolve the problem of the 
codiffusion of characteristics, known in anthropology 
as “Galton’s problem”; see Raoul Naroll, “Two So- 
lutions to Galton’s Problem,” Philosophy of Science, 
28 (January, 1961), pp. 15-39, and Przeworski and 
Teune, op. cit, pp. 51-53. 

“Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1961), pp. 452f. 
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even the experimental method does not handle 
the problem of control perfectly, because the 
investigator can never be completely sure that 
his groups are actually alike in every respect. 
But experimental design provides the closest 
approximation to this ideal. The statistical 
method, in turn, is an approximation—not the 
equivalent—of the experimental method. Con- 
versely, one can also argue, as Lazarsfeld does, 
that the experimental method constitutes a spe- 
cial form of the statistical method, but only if 
one adds that it is an especially potent form." 
The logic of the comparative method is, in 
accordance with the general standard ex- 
pounded by Nagel, also the same as the logic of 
the experimental method. The comparative 
method resembles the statistical method in all 
respects except one. The crucial difference is 
that the number of cases it deals with is too 
small to permit systematic control by means of 
partial correlations, This problem occurs in sta- 
tistical operations, too; especially when one 
wants to control simultaneously for many vari- 
ables, one quickly “runs out of cases.” The com- 
parative method should be resorted to when the 
number of cases available for analysis is so 
small that cross-tabulating them further in or- 
der to establish credible controls is not feasible. 
There is, consequently, no clear dividing line 
between the statistical and comparative meth- 
ods; the difference depends entirely on the 
number of cases.18 It follows that in many re- 


* For instance, if the groups are made equivalent 
by means of deliberate randomization, the investigator 
knows that they are alike with a very high degree of 
probability, but not with absolute certainty. More- 
over, as Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., states, so-called 
“forcing variables” cannot be controlled by randomi- 
zation. See his Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental 
Research (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1964), pp. 23-26. In general, Blalock empha- 
sizes “the underlying similarity between the logic of 
making causal inferences on the basis of experimental 
and nonexperimental designs” (p. 26). 

" Lazarsfeld, “Interpretation of Statistical Relations 
as a Research Operation,” p. 119. Talcott Parsons 
makes a similar statement with regard to the com- 
parative method: “Experiment is . . . nothing but the 
comparative method where the cases to be compared 
are produced to order and under controlled condi- 
tions.” See his The Structure of Social Action (2nd 
ed, New York: Free Press, 1949), p. 743. Another 
advantage of the experimental method is that the time 
variable is controlled, which is especially important if 
one seeks to establish causal relationships. In statistical 
design, this control can be approximated by means of 
the panel method. 

In order to highlight the special problems arising 
from the availability of only a small number of cases, 
the comparative method is discussed as a distinct 
method. Of course, it can be argued with equal justice 
that the comparative and statistical methods should be 
regarded as two aspects of a single method. Many 
authors use the term “comparative method” in the 
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search situations, with an intermediate number 
of cases, a combination of the statistical and 
comparative methods is appropriate. Where the 
cases are national political systems, as they of- 
ten are in the field of comparative politics, the 
number of cases is necessarily so restricted that 
the comparative method has to be used. 

From the vantage point of the general aims 
and the alternative methods of scientific in- 
quiry, one can consider the comparative 
method in proper perspective and answer such 
questions as the following, raised by Samuel H. 
Beer and by Harry Eckstein: Can comparison 
be regarded as “the social scientist’s equivalent 
of the natural scientist’s laboratory?" and: “Is 
the comparative method in the social sciences 
... really an adequate substitute for experimen- 
tation in the natural sciences, as has sometimes 
been claimed?”2° The answer is that the com- 
parative method is not the equivalent of the ex- 
perimental method but only a very imperfect 
substitute. A clear awareness of the limitations 
of the comparative method is necessary but 
need not be disabling, because, as we shall see, 
these weaknesses can be minimized. The 
“conscious thinker” in comparative politics 
should realize the limitations of the compara- 
tive method, but he should also recognize and 
take advantage of its possibilities. 


broad sense of the method of multivariate empirical, 
but nonexperimental, analysis, ie., including both the 
comparative and statistical methods as defined in this 
paper. This is how A. R. Radcliffe-Brown uses the 
term when he argues that “only the comparative 
method can give us general propositions.” (Brown, 
“The Comparative Method in Social Anthropology,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 81 [1951], p. 22.) Emile 
Durkheim also follows this usage when he declares 
that “comparative sociology is not a particular branch 
of sociology; it is sociology itself, in so far as it ceases 
to be purely descriptive and aspires to account for 
facts.” (Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method, 
translated by Sarah A. Solovay and John H. Mueller, 
[8th ed., Glencoe, T1.: Free Press, 1938], p. 139.) See 
also the statements by Lasswell and Almond cited 
above. Rodney Needham combines the two terms, and 
speaks of “large-scale statistical comparison,” ie. the 
statistical method. (Needham, “Notes on Compara- 
tive Method and Prescriptive Alliance,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Voikenkunde, 118 [1962], pp. 160- 
82.) On the other hand, E. E. Evans-Pritchard uses 
exactly the same terminology as used by Smelser and 
as adopted in this paper, when he makes a distinction 
between “small-scale comparative studies” and “large- 
scale statistical ones.” See his The Comparative Meth- 
od in Social Anthropology (London: Athlone Press, 
1963), p. 22. 

Samuel H. Beer, “The Comparative Method and 
the Study of British Politics,” Comparative Politics, 1 
(October, 1968), p. 19. 

*°Harry Eckstein, “A Perspective on Comparative 
Politics, Past and Present,” in Eckstein and David E. 
Apter, eds., Comparative Politics: A Reader (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), p. 3. 
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The Comparative Method: Weaknesses 
and Strengths 


The principal problems facing the compa”z- 
tive method can be succinctly stated as: many 
variables, small number of cases. These two 
problems are closely interrelated. The former is 
common to virtually all social science researza 
regardless of the particular method applied to 
it; the latter is peculiar to the comparative 
method and renders the problem of handliig 
many variables more difficult to solve. 

Before turning to a discussion of specific sug- 
gestions for minimizing these problems, two 
general comments are in order. First, if at ali 
possible one should generally use the statistica: 
(or perhaps even the experimental) method i^- 
stead of the weaker comparative method. Bui 
often, given the inevitable scarcity of time, e1- 
ergy, and financial resources, the intensive 
comparative analysis of a few cases may be 
more promising than a more superficial statis‘1- 
cal analysis of many cases. In such a situation. 
the most fruitful approach would be to regarc 
the comparative analysis as the first stage of re- 
search, in which hypotheses are carefully for- 
mulated, and the statistical analysis as the se+- 
ond stage, in which these hypotheses are tested 
in as large a sample as possible, 

In one type of comparative cross-national re- 
search, it is logically possible and may be ac- 
vantageous to shift from the comparative to the 
statistical method. Stein Rokkan distinguishes 
two aims of cross-national analysis. One is the 
testing of “macro hypotheses” concerning the 
“interrelations of structural elements of total 
systems”; here the number of cases tends to be 
limited, and one has to rely on the comparative 
method. The other is “micro replications,” de- 
signed “to test out in other national and cui- 
tural settings a proposition already validated in 
one setting.”?1 Here, too, one can use the com- 
parative method, but if the proposition in ques- 
tion focuses on individuals as units of analys’s, 
one can also use the statistical method; as Mer- 
ritt and Rokkan point out, instead of the “one- 
nation, one-case” approach, nationality car: 
simply be treated as an additional variable on a 
par with other individual attributes such as oc- 
cupation, age, sex, type of neighborhood, etc.?* 

"t Stein Rokkan, “Comparative Cross-National Re- 
search: The Context of Current Efforts,” in Richarc 
L. Merritt and Rokkan, eds., Comparing Nations: The 
Use of Quantitative Data in Cross-National Research 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), pp. 19- 
20, Rokkan specifically recommends the use of “paired 
comparisons” for this purpose; see his “Methods and 
Models in the Comparative Study of Nation-Build- 
ing,” in Citizens, Elections, Parties: Approaches to the 
Comparative Study of the Processes of Development 


(Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1970), p. 52. 
= Merritt and Rokkan, op. cit, p. 193. 
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Terence K. Hopkins and Immanuel Wallerstein 
make a similar distinction between truly “‘cross- 
national studies” in which total systems are the 
units of analysis, and “multi-national but cross- 
individual research.”?8 . 

The: second general comment concerns a 
dangerous but tempting fallacy in the applica- 
tion of the comparative method: the fallacy of 
attaching too much significance to negative 
findings. The comparative method should not 
lapse into what Johan Galtung calls “the tradi- 
tional quotation/illustration methodology, 


where cases are picked that are in accordance ~ 


with the hypothesis—and hypotheses are re- 
jected if one‘ deviant case is found.”?* All cases 
should, of course, be selected systematically, 
and the scientific search should be aimed at 
probabilistic, not universal, generalizations. 
The erroneous tendency to reject a hypothesis 
on the basis of: a single deviant case is rare 
when the statistical method is used to analyze a 
large sample, but.in the comparative analysis. of 
a small number of cases even.a single deviant 
finding tends to loom large. One or two deviant 
cases obviously constitute a much less serious 
problem in a statistical analysis of very many 
cases than in a comparative study of only a few 
-—perhaps less than ten—cases. But it is never- 
theless a mistake to reject a hypothesis “be- 
cause one can think pretty quickly of a con- 
trary case.”?* Deviant cases weaken a probabi- 
listic' hypothesis, ‘but they can only invalidate it 
if they turn up in sufficient numbers to make 
the hypothesized relationship disappear alto- 
gether.?6 - i 


* Terence K. Hopkins and Immanuel Wallerstein, 
“The Comparative Study of National Societies,” So- 
cial Science. Information, 6 (October, 1967), pp. 27- 
33 (italics added}. See also Przeworski and Teune, 
op. cit, pp. 34-43. 

“He adds: “This is a very naive conception of so- 
cial science propositions; if only perfect correlations 
should be permitted social science would not have 
come very far.” Johan Galtung, Theory and Methods 
of Social Research (Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1967), 
p. 50S. The functions of deviant case analysis will be 
discussed below. 

3 W. J. M. Mackenzie, Politics and Social Science 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1967), p. 52. I 
have been guilty of committing this fallacy myself. In 
my critique of Giovanni Sartori’s proposition relating 
political instability to extreme multipartism (systems 
with six or more significant parties), one of my argu- 
ments consists of the deviance of a single historical 
case: the stable six-party system of the Netherlands 
during the interwar years. See Arend Lijphart, “Typol- 
ogies of Democratic Systems,” Comparative Political 
Studies, 1 (April, 1968), pp. 32-35, 

% Tt is clearly incorrect, therefore, to argue that on 
logical grounds a probabilistic generalization can 
never be invalidated; cf. Guenter Lewy’s statement: 
“To be sure, a finding of a very large number of... 
[deviant cases] would cast doubt upon the value of the 
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After these introductory observations, let us 
turn to a discussion of specific ways and means 
of minimizing the “many variables, small N” 
problem of the comparative method. These 
may be divided into four categories: 

(1) Increase the number of cases as much as 
possible, Even though in most situations it is 
impossible to augment the number of cases suf- 
ficiently to shift to the statistical. method, any 
enlargement of the sample, however small, im- 
proves the chances of instituting at least some 
control.27, Modern comparative politics has 
made great progress in this respect as a result 
of the efforts of the field’s innovators to fashion 
universally applicable vocabularies of basic po- 
litically relevant concepts, notably the ap- 
proaches based on Parsonian theory and Ga- 
briel A. Almond’s functional approach.28 Such 
a restatement of variables in comparable terms 
makes many previously inaccessible cases avail- 
able for comparative analysis. In addition to 
extending the analysis geographically, one 
should also consider the possibilities of “longi- 
tudinal” (cross-historical) extension by’ in- 
cluding as’ many historical cases as possible.?° 

It was the promise of discovering universal 
laws through global and longitudinal compari- 
sons that made Edward A. Freeman enthusias- 
tically espouse the comparative method almost 





proposition, but logically such evidence would not 
compel its withdrawal. The test of the hypothesis by 
way of a confrontation with empirical or historical 
data remains inconclusive.” Lewy, “Historical Data in 
Comparative Political Analysis! A Note on Some 
Problems of Theory,” Comparative Politics, 1 (Octo- 
ber, 1968), p. 109. 

= Furthermore, unless one investigates all available 
cases, one is faced with the problem of how repre- 
sentative one’s limited sample is of the universe of 
cases. 

*On the necessity of establishing general concepts 
not tied to particular cultures, see Smelser, op. cit., 
pp. 104-09; Nadel, op. cit, pp. 237-38; Douglas 
Oliver and Walter B, Miller, “Suggestions for a More 
Systematic Method of Comparing Political Units,” 
American Anthropologist, 57 (February, 1955), pp. 
118-21; and Nico Frijda and Gustav Jahoda, “On the 
Scope and Methods of Cross-Cultural Research,” In- 
ternational Journal of Psychology, 1 (1966), pp. 114- 
16. For critiques of recent attempts at terminological 
innovation in comparative politics, see Sartori, “Con- 
cept Misformation in Comparative Politics”; Robert T. 
Holt and John M. Richardson, Jr., The State of The- 
ory in Comparative Politics (Minneapolis: Center for 
Comparative Studies in Technological Development 
and. Social Change, 1968); Robert E., Dowse, “A 
Functionalist’s Logic,” World Politics, 18 (July, 1966), 
pp. 607-23; and Samuel E. Finer, “Almond’s Concept 
of ‘The Political System’: A Textual Critique,” Goy- 
ernment and Opposition, 5 (Winter, 1969~70), pp. 
3-21. 

z2 Michael Haas, “Comparative Analysis,” Western 
Political Quarterly, 15 (June, 1962), p. 298n. See also 
Lewy, op. cit, pp. 103-10. 
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a century ago. In his Comparative Politics, 
published in 1873, he called the comparative 
method “the greatest intellectual achievement” 
of his time, and stated that it could lead to the 
formulation of “analogies . . . between the po- 
litical institutions of times and countries most 
remote from one another.” Comparative, poli- 
tics could thus discover “a world in which 
times and tongues and nations which before 
seemed parted poles asunder, now find each 
one its own place, its own relation to every 
other.”8° The field of comparative politics has 
not yet achieved—and may never achieve—the 
goals that Freeman set for it with such opti- 
mism. But his words can remind us of the fre- 
quent utility of extending comparative analyses 
both geographically and historically. (The 
value of this suggestion is somewhat dimin- 
ished, of course, because of the serious lack of 
information concerning most political systems; 
for historical cases in particular this problem is 
often irremediable.) 

(2) Reduce the “property-space” of the 
analysis. If the sample of cases cannot be in- 
creased, it may be possible to combine two or 
more variables that express an essentially simi- 
lar underlying characteristic into a single vari- 
able. Thus the number of cells in the matrix 
representing the relationship is reduced, and 
the number of cases in each cell increased cor- 
respondingly. Factor analysis can often be a 
useful technique to achieve this objective. Such 
a reduction of what Lazarsfeld calls the “prop- 
erty-space” increases the possibilities of further 
cross-tabulation and control without increasing 
the sample itself.34 It may also be advisable in 
certain instances to reduce the number of 
classes into which the variables are divided (for 
instance, by simplifying a set of several catego- 
ries into a dichotomy), and thus to achieve the 
same objective of increasing the average num- 
ber of cases per cell. The latter procedure, 
however, has the disadvantage of sacrificing a 
part of the information at the investigator’s dis- 
posal, and should not be used lightly. 

(3) Focus the comparative analysis on 
“comparable” cases, In this context, “compara- 
ble” means: similar in a large number of im- 
portant characteristics (variables) which one 
wants to treat as constants, but dissimilar as far 

© Edward A. Freeman, Comparative Politics (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1873), pp. 1, 19, 302. See also 
Gideon Sjoberg’s argument in favor of global com- 
parative research: “The Comparative Method in the 
Social Sciences,” Philosophy of Science, 22 (April, 
1955), pp. 106-17. 

“ Lazarsfeld and Barton, op. cit, pp. 172-75; Bar- 
ton, “The Concept of Property-Space in Social Re- 


search,” in Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 
45-50. 


the Comparative Method oF 
as those variables are concerned which c1: 
wants to relate to each other. If such compa: - 
ble cases can be found, they offer particuia:: 

good opportunities for the application of t:: 
comparative method because they allow the «- 

tablishment of relationships among a few ve. 

ables while many other variables are ce: 
trolled.*? As Ralph Braibanti states, “the mov: 
ment from hypothesis to theory is continge : 
upon analysis of the total range of political sy . 
tems,”** but it is often more practical to acco ¢ 
priority to the focus on a limited number :. 

comparable cases and the discovery of part: : 
generalizations. 

Whereas the first two ways of strengthen: : 
the comparative method were mainly co 
cerned with the problem of “small N,” this thi. ~ 
approach focuses on the problem of “mars 
variables.” While the total number of variabk :. 
cannot be reduced, by using comparable cases : + 
which many variables are constant, one can T. 
duce considerably the number of operative var - 
ables and study their relationships under co: 
trolled conditions without the problem of ru: 
ning out of cases. The focus on comparab:: 
cases differs from the first recommendation nc‘ 
only in its preoccupation with the problem c“ 
“many variables” rather than with “small N. 
but also in the fact that as a by-product of th: 
search for comparable cases, the number c” 
cases subject to analysis will usually b: 
decreased. The two recommendations thus poir. 
in fundamentally different directions, althoug ' 
both are compatible with the second (and also 
the fourth) recommendation. 

This form of the comparative method i. 
what John Stuart Mill described as the “metho: 
of difference” and as the “method of concom1. 
tant variations.” The method of difference con .- 
sists of “comparing instances in which [a] phe 
nomenon does occur, with instances in othe 
respects similar in which it does not.” Th. 


“2 Smelser, op. cit, p. 113. Holt and Turner refe 
to this strategy as the process of “specification” (op 
cit, pp. 11-13). It is probably also what Eisenstad 
has in mind when he mentions the possibility o 
constructing “‘special intensive comparisons of a quasi- 
experimental nature” (op. cif, p. 424). See alsc 
Erwin K. Scheuch, “Society as Context in Cross-Cul- 
tural Comparison,” Social Science Information, 6 (Oc 
tober, 1967), esp. pp. 20-23; Mackenzie, op. cit, p. 
151; Fred Eggan, “Social Anthopology and thc 
Method of Controlled Comparison,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 56 (October, 1954), pp. 743-63; and Ervin 
Ackerknecht, “On the Comparative Method in An- 
thropology,” in Robert F. Spencer, ed., Method and 
Perspective in Anthropology (Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1954), pp. 117-25. 

* Ralph Braibanti, “Comparative Political Analytics 
Reconsidered,” Journal of Politics, 30 (February, 
1968), p. 36. 
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method of concomitant variations is a more so- 
phisticated version of the method of difference: 
instead of observing merely the presence or ab- 
sence of the operative variables, it observes and 
measures the quantitative variations of the op- 
erative variables and relates these to each other. 
As in the case of the method of difference, all 
other factors must be kept constant; in Mill’s 
words, “that we may be warranted in inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the 
concomitance itself must be proved by the 
Method of Difference.”** 

Mils method of concomitant variations is 
often claimed to be the first systematic formu- 
lation of the modern comparative method.*5 It 
should be pointed out, however, that Mill him- 
self thought that the methods of difference and 
of concomitant variations could not be applied 
in the social sciences because sufficiently simi- 
lar cases could not be found. He stated that 
their application in political science was “com- 
pletely out of the question” and branded any 
attempt to do so as a “gross misconception of 
the mode of investigation proper to political 
phenomena.”%* Durkheim agreed with Mill’s 
negative judgment: “The absolute elimination 
of adventitious elements is an ideal which can- 
not really be attained; . . . one can never be 
even approximately certain that two societies 
agree or differ in all respects save one.”%? 
These objections are founded on a too exacting 
scientific standard—-what Sartori calls “over- 
conscious thinking.” It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that in looking for comparable 
cases, this standard should be approximated as 
closely as possible. 

The area approach appears to lend itself 
quite well to this way of applying the compara- 
tive method because of the cluster of character- 
istics that areas tend to have in common and 
that can, therefore be used as controls.38 But 
Opinions on the utility of the area approach 

“John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (8th ed. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer, 1872), 
Book III, chapter 8. 

s Nadel, op. cit, pp. 222-23; Kenneth E. Bock, 
“The Comparative Method of Anthropology” Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History, 8 (April, 
1966), p. 272. 

36 Mill, op. cit, Book VI, chapter 7; see also Book 
HI, chapter 10. 

% Durkheim, op. cit, pp. 129-30. But he hailed the 
method of concomitant variations, which he evidently 
interpreted to mean a combination of the statistical 
and comparative methods, as “the instrument par 
excellence of sociological research” (p. 132). See 
also Francois Bourricaud, “Science Politique et So- 
ciologie: Réflexions d'un Sociologue,” Revue Francaise 
de Science Politique, 8 (June, 1958), pp. 251-63. 

If the area approach is often preferable to re- 
search efforts with a global range in order to maximize 


comparability, the era approach may be preferable to 
longitudinal analysis for the same reason. Cf. the 
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differ sharply: Gunnar Heckscher states that 
“area studies are of the very essence of com- 
parative government,” and points out that “the 
number of variables, while frequently still very 
large, is at least reduced in the case of a happy 
choice of area.”®® Roy C. Macridis and Richard 
Cox also argue that if areas are characterized 
by political as well as non-political uniformi- 
ties, “the area concept will be of great value, 
since certain political processes will be com- 
pared between units within the area against a 
common background of similar trait configura- 
tion”; they cite Latin America as an example of 
an area offering the prospect of “fruitful intra- 
area comparison.”*° On the other hand, Dank- 
wart A. Rustow declares in a recent article that 
area study is “almost obsolete,” and he shows 
little faith in it as a setting for “manageable 
comparative study.” He argues that “mere geo- 


‘graphic proximity does not necessarily furnish 


the best basis of comparison,” and furthermore 
that “comparability is a quality that is not in- 
herent in any given set of objects; rather it is a 
quality imparted to them by the observer’s per- 
spective.”41 This is a compelling argument that 
should be carefully considered. 

It is not true that areas reflect merely geo- 
graphic proximity; they tend to be similar in 
many other basic respects. By means of an in- 
ductive process—a factor analysis of 54 social 
and cultural variables on 82 countries—Bruce 
M. Russett discovered socio-culturally similar 
groupings of countries, which correspond closely 
to areas or regions of the world as usually de- 


following statement by C. E. Black: “There is much 
greater value in comparing contemporary events and 
institutions than those that are widely separated in 
time. The comparison of societies or smaller groups 
that are concerned with reasonably similar problems 
is more likely to lead to satisfactory conclusions than 
comparisons between societies existing many centuries 
apart.” Black, The Dynamics of Modernization: A 
Study in Comparative History (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1966), p. 39. 

” Heckscher, op. cit., p. 88. 

* Roy C. Macridis and Richard Cox, “Research in 
Comparative Politics,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 47 (September, 1953), p. 654. See also John 
D. Martz, “The Place of Latin America in the Study 
of Comparative Politics,” Journal of Politics 28 (Feb- 
ruary, 1966), pp. 57-80. l 

a Dankwart A. Rustow, “Modernization and Com- 
parative Politics: Prospects in Research and Theory,” 
Comparative Politics, 1 (October, 1968), pp. 45—47. 
Area study may also be criticized on the ground that, 
in the words of Dell G. Hitchner and Carol Levine, 
in Comparative Government and Politics (New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1967): “Its very method of delimitation 
puts emphasis on what may be particular to a limited 
group of states, as opposed to the universal general- 
izations which fully comparative study must seek” 
(pp. 7-8). This argument has been answered above 
in terms of the need for partial generalizations as a 
first step. See also Braibanti, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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fined.*® Comparability is indeed not inherent in 
any given area, but it is more likely within an 
area than in a randomly selected set of coun- 
tries. It seems unwise, therefore, to give up the 
area approach in comparative politics. But two 
important provisos should be attached to this 
conclusion. First, the area approach can con- 
tribute to comparative politics if it is an aid to 
the comparative method, not if it becomes an 
end in itself. Otherwise, area study may indeed 
become “a form of imprisonment.”4* It is 
against this danger that the thrust of Rustow’s 
argument is directed. Second, the area ap- 
proach should not be used indiscriminately, but 
only where it offers the possibility of establish- 
ing crucial controls. In this respect, some of the 
smaller areas may offer more advantages than 
the larger ones—Scandinavia, for example, 
which has barely been exploited in this manner, 
or the Anglo-American countries, which have 
received greater comparative attention (but 
which do not constitute an area in the literal 
sense ) .44 

An alternative way of maximizing compara- 
bility is to analyze a single country diachroni- 
cally. Such comparison of the same unit at dif- 
ferent times generally offers a better solution to 
the control problem than comparison of two or 
more different but similar units (e.g., within the 
same area) at the same time, although the con- 
trol can never be perfect; the same country is 
not really the same at different times. A good 
example of diachronic comparative analysis is 
Charles E. Frye’s study of the empirical rela- 
tionships among the party system, the interest 
group system, and political stability in Ger- 
many under the Weimar and Bonn Republics. 
Frye argues that “for the study of these rela- 
tionships, Weimar and Bonn make a particu- 


“Bruce M. Russett, “Delineating International Re- 
gions,” in J. David Singer, ed., Quantitative Inter- 
national Politics: Insights and Evidence (New York: 
Free Press, 1968), pp. 317-52. See also Russett, In- 
ternational Regions and the International System 
(Chicago; Rand McNally, 1967). 

“George I. Blanksten, “Political Groups in Latin 
America,” American Political Science Review, 53 
(March, 1959), p. 126, See also Sigmund Neumann, 
“The Comparative Study of Politics,” Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 1 (January, 1959), 
pp. 107-10; and I. Schapera, “Some Comments on 
the Comparative Method in Social Anthropology,” 
American Anthropologist, 55 (August, 1953), pp. 
353-361, esp. p. 360. 

“See Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Value Patterns 
of Democracy: A Case Study in Comparative Analy- 
sis,” American Sociological Review, 28 (August, 1963), 
pp- 515-31; Robert R. Alford, Party and Society: The 
Anglo-American Democracies (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally, 1963); Leslie Lipson, “Party Systems in the 
United Kingdom and the Older Commonwealth: 
Causes, Resemblances, and Variations,” Political Stud- 
ies, 7 (February, 1959), pp. 12-31, 
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larly good case [strictly speaking, two cases: 
because there are more constants and relativel 
fewer variables than in many cross-natione 
studies. Yet the differences could hardly b:: 
sharper.”’#® 

Unless the national political system itsci 
constitutes the unit of analysis, comparabilit: 
can also be enhanced by focusing on intrana 
tion instead of internation comparisons. Th: 
reason is again the same: comparative intrana 
tion analysis can take advantage of the man: 
similar national characteristics serving as con- 
trols.4® Smelser illustrates the utility of thi: 
strategy with the example of a hypothetical re- 
search project on industrialization in German} 
and Italy: “For many purposes it would be 
more fruitful to compare northern Italy witi 
southern Italy, and the Ruhr with Bavaria, thar 
it would be to compare Germany as a wholc 
with Italy as a whole. These two countries 
differ not only in level of industrialization, but 
also in cultural traditions, type of governmente. 
structure, and so on.” The advantage of intra- 
unit comparison is that inter-unit differences 
can be held constant. “Then, having located 
what appear to be operative factors in the in- 
tra-unit comparisons, it is possible to move to 
the inter-unit comparisons to see if the same 
differences hold in the large.”*? 

As Juan J. Linz and Amando de Miguel 
point out, a particularly promising approach 
may be the combination of intranation and in- 
ternation comparisons: “The comparison of 
those sectors of two societies that have a 
greater number of characteristics in common 
while differing on some crucial ones may be 
more fruitful than overall national compari- 
sons.”48 An illustrative example of this ap- 
proach in the political realm is suggested by 
Raoul Naroll: “If one wishes to test theories 
about the difference between the cabinet and 


“Charles E. Frye, “Parties and Pressure Groups in 
Weimar and Bonn,” World Politics, 17 (July, 1965), 
pp. 635-55. (The quotation is from page 637.) The 
postwar division of Germany also offers the oppor- 
tunity of analyzing the effects of democratic versus 
totalitarian development against a similar cultural 
and historical background. See Ralf Dahrendorf, 
“The New Germanies: Restoration, Revolution, Re- 
construction,” Encounter, 22 (April, 1964), pp. 50- 
58. See also Sylvia L. Thrupp, “Diachronic Methods 
in Comparative Politics,’ in Holt and Turner, eds., 
The Methodology of Comparative Research, pp. 
343-58. 

“Heckscher, p. 69; Heinz Eulan, “Comparative 
Political Analysis: A Methodological Note,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 6 (November, 1962), pp. 
397-407. Rokkan, too, warns against the ‘“whole- 
nation” bias of comparative research (“Methods and 
Models,” p. 49), 

“ Smelser, op. cit., p. 115. 

“Juan J. Linz and Amando de Miguel, “Within- 
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the presidential systems: of government . . ..one 
is. better advised to compare - “Manitoba , and 
North. Dakota than; to: compare Great Britain 
and the United States, since. with respect to all 
other variables Manitoba and North Dakota 
are. very. much alike, while Great Britain and 
the United . States have: many other. differen- 
ces,”49 D S 

_ (4) Focus. the, E T analysis on the 
“key” variables. Finally, the problem of ‘ ‘many 
variables” may: be: alleviated not only. by. some 
of the specific approaches suggested above .but 
also by a general commitment to, theoretical 
parsimony. Comparative analysis.: must. avoid 
the .danger. of ‚being. overwhelmed by large 
numbers of variables.and, as.a result, losing: the 
possibility of discovering -controlled relation- 
ships, and it must therefore judiciously restrict 
itself.to, the really key variables, omitting those 
of only marginal importance. The nature of the 
comparative,method and- its. special limitations 
constitute a,strong argument against what Lass- 
well, and Braibanti call “configurative”.or “con- 
textual” ,analysis:- “the identification and inter- 
pretation of factors in the whole-social order 
which. appear to affect whatever. political func- 
tions and their, institutional manifestations have 
been identified and listed, for | comparison” 
(Braibanti’s definition) 5°, Lasswell argues that 
the comparative. method, as usually applied. has 
been insufficiently configurative, and calls. for 
the. exploration of more .variables:. the ‘entire 
context—past, present,: and, future— “must be 
continually scanned.”5? . ; 

Scanning all variables, is not the same as in- 
cluding all variables, of course, as long asione 
is on one’s. guard against an unrealistic. and 
eventually self-defeating’ perfectionism. Com- 
parative, politics, should avoid the :trap -into 
which . the decision-making ‘approach’ to the 
study of international. politics, fell, of specifying 
and calling for the analysis of an exhaustive list 
of all variables that have any possible influence 
on the decision-making. process. Parsimony 





Nation Differences ' and : "` Comparisons: The Fight 
Spains,” in Merritt’ and Rokkan, op. cit, p. 268. 

** Naroll; ' “Scientific Comparative Politics and In- 
ternational - Relations,” in “R. Barty Farrell, èd., ‘Ap- 
proaches to Comparative and International Politics 
(Evanston, Ill. Northwestern, University Press, 1966), 
pp. 336-37, i 

‘© Braibanti, op. cit, p. 49. In' this‘ context, “con- 
figurative” analysis ‘is not synonymous with the tradi- 
tional single-country approach, as in Eckstein’s defini- 
tion of the’ term;‘“the analysis of particular political 
systems, treated either éxplicitly or implicitly as unique 
at (CAS Perspective on Comparative oper 
Ps Lasswell, op. cit.,"p.'6.° 

® See Richard C, Snyder, H. vW. Bruck, and Burton 
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suggests’ that Joseph. LaPalombara’s call for a 

“segmented. approach” aiming at the formula- 
tion .of .middle-range propositions concerning 
partial systems makes a great deal of sense.** 
Similarly, Eckstein’s urgent call for greater 
manageability of the field shoùld be carefully 
heeded: “The most obvious need in the fieldat 
present is simplification-—and simplification on a 
rather grand scale—for human intelligence and 
scientific method can scarcely cope with the 
large numbers of variables, the heaps of con- 
cepts, and the. mountains of data that seem. at 
present to be required, and: indeed to exist, in 
the field.”’*4 

It is no,accident that the most fruitful. appli- 
cations of the comparative method have been in 
anthropological research. In primitive societies, 
the number of variables is'not as bewilderingly 
large..as in more advanced societies. All rele- 
vant factors can therefore be more easily sur- 
veyed arid analyzed. In this. respect, anthropol- 
ogy can be said to provide “almost a laboratory 
for the quasi-experimental approach to social 
phenomena.”®5 Political science lacks this ad- 
vantage, but can approximate it by focusing at- 
tention..on the key variables in comparative 
studies. : 

_A final comment is in order.about the rela- 
tionship of comparative politics as a substantive 
field and: comparison as a method. The two are 
clearly. not, coterminous. In comparative poli- 
tics, -other methods can. often also be employed, 
and the comparative method is also applicable 
iņ other. fields-and disciplines. A particularly in- 
structive example is James N. Rosenau’s study 
of the relative influence of individual variables 
(personal policy beliefs and “personalizing ten- 
dencies”) , and -role variables (party role and 
committee role) on the behavior of United 
States senators during two similar periods: the 
“Acheson era,” 1949-1952, and the “Dulles 
era,” 1953-- 1956. Rosenau argues that these 
two eras were characterized by a generally sim- 
ilar international environment and that the two 
secretaries of state conducted similar foreign 


fae, 4 


Sapin, eds. Foreign Policy Decision-Making (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 

53 Joseph LaPalombara, “Macrotheories and Micro- 
applications in Sag teas Politics,” Comparative 
Politics, 1 (October, 1968), p . 60-77. As an example 
he cites Robert A. Dahl, ed P political Oppositions in 
Western Democracies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1966), esp. chapters, 11~13. See also LaPalom- 
bara,. “Parsimony and Empiricism in Comparative 
Politics: An Anti-Scholastic View,” ‘in Holt and Tur- 
ner, eds., The Methodology of Comparative Research, 
pp. 123-49, 

4 Eckstein, A ‘Perspective on: Comparative Poli- 
tics,” p. 30. 

. = Nadel, op. cit., Ps 228., 
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policies and also resembled each other in per- 
sonal qualities. He terms the method that he 
uses in his analysis the method of “quantitative 
historical comparison.” One of its basic charac- 
teristics is the testing of hypotheses by compar- 
ing two eras (cases) that are “essentially com- 
parable ... in all respects except for the... 
variables being examined.” The method is 
called “quantitative” because the variables are 
operationally defined in quantitative terms, and 
“historical” because the two cases compared 
are historical eras.°° The method is, therefore, a 
special form of the comparative method. It il- 
lustrates one of very many ways in which an 
imaginative investigator can devise fruitful ap- 
plications of the comparative method.*? 


The Comparative Method and the 
Case Study Method 


The discussion of the comparative method is 
not complete without a consideration of the 
case study method. The statistical method can 
be applied to many cases, the comparative 
method to relatively few (but at least two) 
cases, and the case study method to one case. 
But the case study method can and should be 
closely connected with the comparative method 
(and sometimes also with the statistical 
method); certain types of case studies can even 
be considered implicit parts of the comparative 
method. 

The great advantage of the case study is that 
by focusing on a single case, that case can be 
intensively examined even when the research 
resources at the investigator’s disposal are rela- 
tively limited. The scientific status of the case 
study method is somewhat ambiguous, how- 
ever, because science is a generalizing activity. 
A single case can constitute neither the basis 
for a valid generalization nor the ground for 
disproving an established generalization. 

Indirectly, however, case studies can make 

5 James N. Rosenau, “Private Preferences and Po- 
litical Responsibilities: The Relative Potency of In- 
dividual and Role Variables in the Behavior of U.S. 
Senators,” in Singer, ed., Quantitative International 
Politics, pp. 17-50, esp. p, 19. Rosenau adds that if 
“the findings are not so clear as to confirm or negate 
the hypotheses unmistakably, then of course the 
analyst moves on to a third comparable period” (p. 
19). If such a third or even more periods can be 
found—which seems unlikely in the case of Rosenau’s 
particular research problem—they should be included 


regardless of the outcome of the analysis of the first 
two eras (if the available resources permit it, of 
course). 

5 See also the proposed use of “multiple compari- 
son groups,” as an approximation of the experimental 
method, by Barney G. Glazer and Anselm L. Strauss, 
“Discovery of Substantive Theory: A Basic Strategy 
Underlying Qualitative Research,” American Behavior- 
al Scientist, 8 (February, 1965), pp. 5—12. 
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an important contribution to the establishment 
of general propositions and thus to theory- 
building in political science. Six types of case 
studies may be distinguished. These are idea: 
types, and any particular study of a single casc 


may fit more than one of the following catego- 
ries: 


(1) Atheoretical case studies; 

(2) Interpretative case studies; 

(3) Hypothesis-generating case studies; 
(4) Theory-confirming case studies; 
(5) Theory-infirming case studies; 

(6) Deviant case studies. 


Cases may be selected for analysis because 
of an interest in the case per se or because of 
an interest in theory-building. The first two 
types of cases belong to the former category. 
Atheoretical case studies are the traditional sin- 
gle-country or single-case analyses. They are 
entirely descriptive and move in a theoretical 
vacuum: they are neither guided by established 
or, hypothesized generalizations nor motivated 
by a desire to formulate general hypotheses. 
Therefore, the direct theoretical value of these 
case studies is nil, but this does not mean that 
they are altogether useless. As LaPalombara 
emphasizes, the development of comparative 
politics is hampered by an-appalling lack of in- 
formation about almost all of the world’s politi- 
cal systems.5* Purely descriptive case studies do 
have great utility as basic data-gathering opera- 
tions, and can thus contribute indirectly to the- 
ory-building. It can even be claimed that “the 
cumulative effect of such studies will lead to 
fruitful generalization,” but only if it is recog- 
nized that this depends on a theoretically ori- 
ented secondary analysis of the data collected 
in atheoretical case studies.5° 

As indicated earlier, the atheoretical casc 
study and the other types of case studies are 
ideal types. An actual instance of an atheorcti- 
cal case study probably does not exist, because 
almost any analysis of a single case is guided by 
at least some vague theoretical notions and 
some anecdotal knowledge of other cases, and 
usually results in some vague hypotheses or 
conclusions that have a wider applicability. 
Such actual case studies fit the first type to a 
large extent, but they also fit one or more of 
the other types (particularly the third, fourth, 
and fifth types) at least to some extent. 


“LaPalombara, “Macrotheories and Microapplica- 
tions,” pp. 60-65. 

See Michael Curtis, Comparative Government and 
Politics: An Introductory Essay in Political Science 
(New York: Harper-and Row, 1968), p. 7. See also 
Macridis, The Study of Comparative Government 
(New York: Random House, 1955). 
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Interpretative case studies resemble atheoret- 
ical.case studies in one respect: they, too, are 
selected for analysis because of an interest in 
the case rather than an interest in the formula- 
tion of general theory. They differ, however, in 
that they make explicit use of established theo- 
retical propositions. In these studies, a general- 
ization is applied to a specific case with the aim 
of throwing light on the case rather than of im- 
proving the generalization in any way. Hence 
they are studies in “applied science.” Since they 
do not aim to contribute to empirical general- 
izations, their value in terms of theory-building 
is nil. On the other hand, it is precisely the pur- 
pose of empirical theory to make such interpre- 
tative case studies possible.* Because of the 
still very limited degree of theoretical develop- 
ment in political science, such case studies are 
rare, One interesting example is Michael C, 
Hudson’s imaginative and insightful case study 
of Lebanon in the light of existing development 
theories, in which he discovers a serious dis- 
crepancy between the country’s socio-economic 
and political development.® l 

The remaining four types of case studies are 
all selected for the purpose of theory-building. 


Hypothesis-generating case studies start out 


with a more or less vague notion of possible hy- 
potheses, and attempt to formulate definite hy- 
potheses to be tested subsequently among a 
larger number of cases. Their objective is to de- 
velop theoretical generalizations in areas where 
no theory exists yet, Such case studies are of 
great theoretical value. They may be particu- 
larly valuable if the case selected for analysis 
provides what Naroll calls a sort of “crucial ex- 
periment” in which certain variables of interest 
happen to be present in a special way.®? 
Theory-confirming and theory-infirming case 
studies are analyses of single cases within the 
framework of established generalizations. Prior 
knowledge of the case is limited to a single 


“As Przeworski and Teune state: “The main role 
of a theory is to provide explanations of specific 
events. These explanations consist of inferring, with a 
high degree of probability, statements about particular 
events from general statements concerning classes of 
events” (p. 86). 

“ Michael C. Hudson, “A Case of Political Under- 
development,” Journal of Politics, 29 (November, 
1967), pp. 821-37. See also Beer, “The Comparative 
Method and the Study of British Politics,” pp. 19~36. 

“Naroll, “Scientific Comparative Politics and In- 
ternational Relations,” p. 336. An example of such 
a case study is my analysis of the determinants of 
Dutch colonialism in West Irian. In most cases, both 
objective (especially economic) and subjective factors 
can be discerned, but the case of West Irian is unique 
because of the complete absence of objective Dutch 
interests in the colony. See Lijphart, The Trauma of 
Decolonization: The Dutch and West New Guinea 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966). 
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variable or to none of the variables that the 
proposition relates. Thè case study is a test of 
the proposition, which may turn out to be con- 
firmed or infirmed by it. If the case study is of 
the theory-confirming type, it strengthens the 
proposition in question. But, assuming that the 
proposition is solidly based on a large number 
of cases, the demonstration that one more case 
fits does not strengthen it a great deal. Like- 
wise, theory-infirming case studies merely 
weaken the generalizations marginally. The 
theoretical value of both types of case studies is 
enhanced, however, if the cases are, or turn out 
to be, extreme on one of the variables: such 
studies can also’ be labeled “crucial experi- 
ments” or crucial tests of the propositions. 
Deviant case analyses are studies of single 
cases that are known to deviate from estab- 
lished generalizations: They are selected in or- 
der to reveal why the cases are deviant—that 
is, to uncover relevant additional variables that 
were not considered previously, or to refine the 
(operational) definitions of some or all of the 
variables.°? In this way, deviant case studies 
can have great theoretical value. They weaken 
the original proposition, but suggest a modified 
proposition that may be stronger. The validity 
of the proposition in its modified form must be 
established by further comparative analysis.°4 
Of the six types of case studies, the hypothe- 
sis-generating and the deviant case studies have 
the greatest value in terms of their contribution 
to theory. Each of these two types, however, 
has quite different functions in respect to the- 
ory-building: The hypothesis-generating case 
study serves to generate new hypotheses, while 
the deviant case study refines and sharpens ex- 
isting hypotheses. The deviant case study—as 


8 See Patricia L, Kendall and Katherine M. Wolf, 
“The Analysis of Deviant Cases in Communications 
Research,” in Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton, eds., 
Communications Research: 1948-49 (New York: Har- 
per, 1949), pp. 152-57; Sjoberg, op. cit., pp. 114-15; 
and Lijphart, The Politics of Accommodation: Plural- 
ism and Democracy in the Netherlands (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1968}, chapter 10. 

“This process of refining generalizations through 
deviant case analysis is what Robert M. Marsh calls 
“specification.” See his article “The Bearing of Com- 
parative Analysis on Sociological Theory,” Social 
Forces, 43 (December, 1964), pp. 191-96. Specifica- 
tion should therefore definitely not be regarded as 
“the garbage bin” of comparative research, see Conrad 
Phillip Kottak, “Towards a Comparative Science of 
Society,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 
12 (January, 1970), p. 102. See also Milton M. Gor- 
don, “Sociological Law and the Deviant Case,” Soci- 
ometry, 10 (August, 1947), pp. 250-58; and André 
J. F. Köbben, “The Logic of Cross-Cultural Analysis: 
Why Exceptions?”, in Rokkan, ed., Comparative Re- 
search Across Cultures and Nations (Paris: Mouton, 
1968), pp. 17-53. 
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well as the theory-confirming and theory-in- 
firming case studies—are implicitly compara- 
tive analyses. They focus on a particular case 
which is singled out for analysis from a rela- 
tively large number of cases and which is ana- 
lyzed within the theoretical and empirical con- 
text of this set of cases. The deviant case may 
be likened to the “experimental group” with the 
remainder of the cases constituting the “control 
group.” Just as the analytical power of the 
comparative method increases the closer it ap- 
proximates the statistical and experimental 
methods, so the analytical power of the case 
study method increases the more it approxi- 
mates the comparative method in the form of 
deviant case analysis. Such case analysis re- 
quires, of course, that the position of the devi- 
ant case on the variables under consideration, 
and consequently also its position relative to 
the other cases, are clearly defined. 

The different types of cases and their un- 
equal potential contributions to theory-building 
should be kept in mind in selecting and analyz- 
ing a single case. Some of the shortcomings in 
Eckstein’s otherwise insightful and thought- 
provoking case study of Norway may serve as 
instructive examples.®* Eckstein argues that the 
Norwegian case deviates from David B. Tru- 
man’s proposition concerning “overlapping 
memberships,” because Norway is a stable de- 
mocracy in spite of the country’s deep and non- 
overlapping geographic, economic, and cul- 
tural cleavages. But he fails to place the case of 
Norway in relation to other cases. In fact, al- 
though he describes Norway’s divisions as “as- 
tonishingly great, sharp, and persistent,” he ex- 
plicitly rules out any comparison with the 
cleavages in other countries. This exclusion se- 
riously weakens the case study. Furthermore, 
instead of trying to refine Truman’s proposition 
with the help of the deviant findings, Eckstein 
simply drops it. In terms of the sixfold typology 
of case studies discussed above, his analysis of 
the Norwegian case is only a theory-infirming 
one and is not made into a deviant case study. 

From then on, the case study becomes a the- 


5 Eckstein, Division and Cohesion in Democracy: 
A Study of Norway (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1966), esp. pp. 60-77, 177-201. Part of 
the critique which follows is included in my review 
of this book in the Journal of Modern History, 41 
(March, 1969), pp. 83-87. 

& David B. Truman, The Governmental Process: 
Political Interests and Public Opinion (New York: 
Knopf, 1951). 
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ory-confirming one. Eckstein finds that tlc 
Norwegian case strikingly bears out his ow* 
“congruence” theory, which states that goveri - 
ments tend to be stable if there is considerab’: 
resemblance (congruence) between goverr- 
mental authority patterns and the authority pai- 
terns in society." He demonstrates persuasive! / 
that both governmental and social patterns c’ 
authority are strongly democratic in Norwa x 
and thus highly congruent. The problem here i; 
not that the Norwegian facts do not fit the the- 
ory, but that they fit the theory too perfectly. 
The perfect fit strengthens the theory margin 
ally, but does not contribute to its refinemen 
The theory does not hold that complete congru 
ence of authority patterns is required for stablc 
democracy. In his original statement of the 
congruence theory, Eckstein himself points ow 
the necessity of further work on the importan 
questions of how much disparity can be toler- 
ated and how degrees of congruence and dis- 
parity can be measured.: Because the Norwe- 
gian case turns out to be a perfect theory-con- 
firming one, it cannot be used to refine the the- 
ory in any of these respects. Therefore, Eck- 
stein was unlucky in his selection of this case as 
far as the development of his congruence the- 
ory is concerned, and he fails to take full ad- 
vantage of the case study method in analyzing 
the case in terms of Truman’s theory of over- 
lapping memberships. 


The comparative method and the case study 
method have major drawbacks. But precisely 
because of the inevitable limitations of these 
methods, it is the challenging task of the inves- 
tigator in the field of comparative politics to 
apply these methods in such a way as to mini- 
mize their weaknesses and to capitalize on their 
inherent strengths. Thus, they can be highly 
useful instruments in scientific political inquiry. 


“In one respect, it is not altogether correct to call 
the Norwegian case study a theory-confirming study. 
Because the congruence theory has a rather narrow 
empirical basis, consisting chiefly of only two cases 
(Britain and Germany), it is a hypothesis rather than 
an established theory. The case study of Norway is, 
of course, not a hypothesis-generating study either. 
Perhaps it should be called a “hypothesis-strengthen- 
ing” case study or, as Eckstein himself suggests, a 
“plausibility probe” (oral comment at the IPSA 
Round Table Conference in Turin, September 1969). 

* Eckstein, A Theory of Stable Democracy, Re- 
search Monograph No. 10 (Princeton, N.J.: Center 
of International Studies, 1961). 
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British political parties long have been ad- 
mired by prominent American political scien- 
tists, their admiration reaching a peak with the 
issuance of the 1950 report of the American 
Political Science Association Committee on 
Parties.: Underlying the prescriptions for 
achieving more “responsible” American parties 
was a model of the British party system of con- 
ventional wisdom; that is, a system with cen- 
tralized, strongly articulated electoral parties, 
mobilizing continuous public support for and 
feeding policy suggestions to cohesive, highly 
disciplined, and ideologically distinct legislative 
parties engaged in the generation and evalua- 
tion of public policy. l 

Because of a series of empirical studies dur- 
ing the past two decades, there is relative agree- 
ment that a number of the attributes ascribed 
to British-model parties are not actually mani- 
fested in the real world. But there still is con- 
siderable debate on matters such as the ability 
of backbench M.P.’s to influence policy deci- 
sions or the relative effectiveness of constitu- 
ency organizations as mobilizers of electoral 
support.? Perhaps the most interesting differ- 

* We are grateful to William Keech and Gerhard 
Loewenberg for a critical and thoughtful reading of pre- 
vious drafts of this article and to David J. Falcone and 
Joanna Morris for their assistance in preparing these 
data for analysis. 

*“Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System,” 
this Review, 44 (September, 1950). 

*Two questions are of leading importance; first, the 
character of and reasons for party cohesion in the 
House of Commons and, second, the political and ideo- 
logical relationships between the Parliamentary parties 
and their mass bases, particularly, at the constituency 
level. On the first question, the concept of party disci- 
pline has been shown to be multidimensional, and also 
somewhat overrated as a form of political management. 
The party whips serve primarily as an institutionalized 
communications vehicle linking the front and back 
bench. In this regard, see Robert E. Dowse and Trevor 
Smith, “Party Discipline in the House of Commons—A 
Comment,” Parliamentary Affairs, 16 (Spring, 1963), 
159-164; Robert J. Jackson, Rebels and Whips (New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1968); and Norman Hunt’s inter- 
view with the former Conservative Chief Whip Martin 
Redmayne in Anthony King, ed., British Politics: Peo- 
ple, Parties, and Parliament (Englewood Cliffs: D. C. 
Heath, 1966), pp. 142-147. For additional discussion of 
the deficiencies of discipline in explaining party unity 
and the suggestion of ideology as a cohesive factor, see 


ence may be inferred from the positions taken 
by two of the foremost students of British polit- 
ical parties, Samuel H. Beer and Robert T. Mc- 
Kenzie. These two scholars differ principally in 
their view of the ideological distinctiveness of 
the two major British parties, the Labour and 
the Conservative. 


Leon D. Epstein, “Cohesion of British Parliamentary 
Parties,” this Review, 50 (June, 1956), 360-377 and for 
the constituency party role in cohesion, see Epstein, 
British Politics in the Suez Crisis (Urbana: University 
of Illinois, 1964). An illuminating account of the pro- 
cess in a particular constituency may be found in Nigel 
Nicholson, People and Parliament (London: Widenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1958). Although, as a general rule, con- 
stituency organizations do not inquire closely into the 
political beliefs of prospective candidates, they do show 
a tendency to discipline M.P.’s who deviate toward 
policies associated with the opposing party. According 
to Austin Ranney, Pathways to Parliament (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin, 1965), p. 281, “the national 
leaders do not need to control local candidate selection 
in order to maintain party cohesion in Parliament; the 
local activists do the job for them.” For additional ma- 
terial on parties at the constituency level, see Frank 
Bealey, Jean Blondel, and W. P. McCann, Constituency 
Politics; A Study of Newcastle-under-Lyme (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1965); Robert T. Holt and John E. 
Turner, Political Parties in Action: The Battle of Bar- 
ons Court (New York: Free Press, 1968); and Edward 
G. Janosik, Constituency Labor Parties in Britain (New 
York: Praeger, 1968). A consideration of the ideologi- 
cal beliefs of constituency party members may be found 
in Richard Rose, “The Political Ideas of English Party 
Activists,” this Review, 56 (June, 1962), 360-371. For 
a consideration of the patterns of political attitudes in 
the electorate upon which the party structures exist, see 
David E. Butler and Donald Stokes, Political Change 
in Britain: Forces Shaping Electoral Choice (New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1969). Mark Abrams, “Social 
Trends and Electoral Behavior,” British Journal of 
Sociology, 13 (September, 1962), 228-242, and Jean 
Blondel, Voters, Parties and Lcaders (Baltimore: Pen- 
guin, 1964). Most observers agree that social class is 
the primary basis of cleavage in the British electorate. 
For a detailed analysis of the most important pattern 
of cross-class voting behavior—working-class Conser- 
vatism—see Eric Nordlinger, The Working-Class 
Tories (Berkeley: University of California, 1967). See, 
also, Robert T. McKenzie and Allan Silver, Angels 
in Marble (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1968). 
For general cross-national comparisons, see Robert R. 
Alford, Party and Society (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963) and Seymour M. Lipset and Stein Rokkan, ed., 
Party Systems and Voter Alignments: Cross-National 
Comparisons (New York: Free Press, 1967), 
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Very briefly, Beer, although acknowledging 
that both the Conservative and the Labour 
party have become increasingly “collectivist” in 
a collectivist age, nevertheless argues that the 
ideological conflicts between the Labour and 
Conservative parties “over the meaning of the 
party system, the Constitution and democracy 
itself are fundamental.” Implicit in this posi- 
tion is the assumption not only that the ideolog- 
ical distinctiveness of each party affects the en- 
vironment in which the party struggle is waged 
in and out of Parliament, but also that it affects 
the “outputs” of Parliament in the form of leg- 
islative policy decisions: Given the high level 
of internal discipline characteristic of British 
parliamentary parties, the decisions made by 
Parliament are largely a function of which 
party controls the Government. 

On the other hand, McKenzie has argued 
that regardless of supposed ideological differ- 
ences, of differences in party structure outside 
of Parliament, and of differences in the social 
backgrounds of parliamentary party members, 
the orientations and behavior of the leaders of 
the two major parliamentary parties are funda- 
mentally similar. Intervening variables—the 


? Samuel H. Beer, British Politics in the Collectivist 
Age (New York: Vintage, 1969), p. 387, Also see Sam- 
uel H. Beer, “The Comparative Method and the Study 
of British Politics,” Comparative Politics, 1 (October 
1968), 19-36. 

*Robert T. McKenzie, British Political Parties (New 
York: Praeger, 1964). Also see W. J. M. Mackenzie, 
“Mr. McKenzie on the British Parties,” Political Stud- 
ies, 3 (June, 1955), 157~159; Saul Rose, ‘Policy Deci- 
sion in Opposition,” Political Studies, 4 (June, 1956), 
128~138; and Robert T. McKenzie, “Policy Decision 
in Opposition: A Rejoinder,” Political Studies, 5 (June, 
1957), 176-182. Additionally, the McKenzie assump- 
tions that are considered in this article were discussed 
with him by one of the authors in London, February 
1969. Finally, it might be noted that a dialogue between 
Beer and McKenzie on British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion radio on February 11, 1966, was printed in Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, 19 (Summer, 1966), 373-384. 

An alternative explanation for the narrowing of pol- 
icy positions between British parties, as well as those 
in other Western democracies, may be inferred from the 
writing of the “end of ideology” social theorists who 
believe that ideological conflicts in Western societies, 
including Britain, have tended to become increasingly 
muted as these societies have reached certain levels of 
economic and social development. The theory appears 
to have first been postulated by Raymond Aron. See his 
“Fin de lage idéologique” in T. W. Adorno and W. 
Dirks, ed., Sociologica (Frankfurt, 1955) and Raymond 
Aron’s, The Opium of the Intellectuals (London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1957). The theory has also been 
posited or taken up by American sociologists such as 
Talcott Parsons, “An Approach to the Sociology of 
Knowledge,” Transactions of the Fourth World Con- 
gress of Sociology (Milan and Stresa: International 
Sociological Association, 1959); Edward Shils, “The 
End of Ideology?” Encounter, 5 (November 1955), 
52-58; Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glencoe: 
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concentration of power in the frontbench a: c 
especially in the office of the Prime Ministe- 
the presence of a professional civil service; ti: 
economic constraints that limit the range of r: 
sponses available to any Government; and 1.: 
deed, the parliamentary system itself—all na - 
row the difference between the parliamentary 
party leaders. They also circumscribe variatio: « 
in public policy that are likely to be generatc. 
by Parliament, regardless of the party in powe « 
Therefore, at times greater differences exist o 
policy issues between the frontbenches ar: 
their respective backbenches than exist betwce > 
the two groups of leaders. There are likely t> 
be even greater internal differences between th> 
leaders and an extreme wing in each party (th: 
Right in the case of the Conservatives, the Le’: 
in Labour) than between the two cadres c’ 
leaders with respect to the general ideologici] 
posture of the party and its position on a num- 
ber of specific issues. 

We are not prepared to consider all the rami- 
fications of these two provocative arguments. 
We feel, however, that this initial approach tc 
the subject should entail a precise and system 
atic delineation of the aggregate differences ir 
policy positions taken by the members of ths 
two major parties, as well as the difference 
over policy between the front and back benche: 
of each party. 

We shall examine the positions taken by Bee: 
and McKenzie in light of data collected ir 
1969 on the policy orientations of 197 Labou: 
and 126 Conservative M.P.’s.> Specifically, the 


Free Press, 1960); Seymour M. Lipset, Political Mar. 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1960), pp. 403-417. For a 
trenchant criticism of the theory, see Joseph LaPalom- 
bara, “Decline of Ideology: A Dissent and an Inter- 
pretation,” this Review, 60 (March, 1966), 5-16. Also 
see Seymour M. Lipset, “Some Further Comments on 
‘The End of Ideology’,” this Review, 60 (March, 
1963, 17-18 and Joseph LaPalombara, ‘A Reply to 
‘Some Further Comments on the End of Ideology’,”’ 
this Review, 60 (March, 1966), 110-111. Interestingly, 
as Michael Harrington points out in his review of 
Norman Birnbaum, The Crisis of Industrial Society, 
Commentary, 49 (February, 1970), 84-85, this belief 
about the structural tendencies in Western societies 
(that the working-classes no less than the new techni- 
cal managerial classes have now been integrated into 
the political system because they share in the enor- 
mous increases in goods produced) is held not only by 
“consensus” theorists such as Bell and Lipset anc by 
“reformists” such as Moynihan, but also by the arche- 
typal “new leftist,” Herbert Marcuse. 

* Rather than try to send questionnaires to a sample 
of M.P.’s, a decision was made to send them to all 
members of the two major parties, excluding the Whips. 
The return rate for Labour Ieaders was 27 percent 
(n = 23); for backbenchers it was 71 percent (n = 
174); and for the party as a whole it was 59 percent. 
The Conservative response rate was: leaders, 39 percent 
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M.P.s’ opinions on ten major policy issues are 
analyzed in the attempt to ascertain: a) on 
which of the issues the members of the two ma- 


(n = 12); backbenchers, 53 percent (n = 114); and 
for the party as a whole it was 51 percent. 

The response rate for this study compares favorably 
with those in other studies of the House of Commons 
that have employed mailed questionnaires. For ex- 
ample, the Alexander and Hobbs inquiry into personal 
characteristics of Labour M.P.s had a return of 40 per- 
cent; see K. J. W. Alexander and Alexander Hobbs, 
“What Influences Labour M.P.s,” New Society, (De- 
cember 13, 1962). Dowse’s study of M.P.’s “surgeries” 
(meetings for constituent complaints) had a return rate 
of 69 percent; see Robert E. Dowse, “The M.P. and His 
Surgery,” Political Studies, 11 (October, 1963), 333~ 
341. The Klein survey of M.P.s’ working conditions had 
a return of 28 percent; see Rudolf Klein, “What M.P.s 
Think of Their Jobs,” Observer, (March 27, 1963). Fin- 
ally, the Cohen and Cooper study seeking general back- 
ground information had a return rate of 88- percent; see 
John Cohen and Peter Cooper, “The 1959 House of 
Commons,” Occupational Psychology, 35 (October, 
1961), 181-212. 

Generally speaking, Labour M.P.’s affiliated with 
trade unions, especially those elected for the first time 
before 1964, as well as Conservative M.P.’s of the 
“company director” variety were the most reluctant to 
return their questionnaires. Frontbench respondents for 
the most part were junior ministers and under-secre- 
taries in the case of the Labour Government and their 
counterparts in the case of the Conservative Shadow 
Cabinet, Of course, the lower rate of frontbench re- 
sponse is not unexpected. First, the frontbenchers, be- 
cause of their positions, are extremely busy men. Sec- 
ond, they are reluctant to express opinions “for the 
record” that may be construed as committing their par- 
ties to particular positions. In the case of Government 
members, they naturally hesitate to take what they re- 
gard as public positions that are different from those of 
their Cabinet colleagues. The latter attitude is illus- 
trated by the comment of a senior Labour Cabinet 
Minister, who, declining to answer the questions, told 
one of the authors, “I am afraid it would not be at all 
the right thing for a Cabinet Minister to make com- 
ments on whether he agrees or disagrees with govern- 
ment policy.” 

It is hard to assess the effect of our difficulty in 
securing returns from senior Cabinet officials and mem- 
bers of the Shadow Cabinet. But, if a bias has been in- 
troduced, it may be in the direction of widening differ- 
ences between leaders. Although we obviously would 
not claim that our returns would constitute a com- 
pletely representative sample of opinions, in our view 
the respondents are sufficiently representative of the 
populations of which they are a part to make the an- 
alyses that follow worth undertaking. As for the size of 
the leadership samples, we naturally would have pre- 
ferred that they be larger. However, they are large 
enough, as will be indicated, to undertake the multiple 
discriminate function analysis that was employed, 

It also should be noted that we asked a question re- 
garding the nationalization and de-nationalization of 
industry. The responses to this question, however, could 
not be scaled in a manner similar to the responses to 
the other questions and therefore have been excluded 
from the analyses that follow. Undoubtedly, this paper 
would have benefited from the inclusion of M.P.s’ re- 
sponses to this important question and to other policy 
questions as well; there are many attitudinal areas and 
behavioral aspects that require study and ideally we 
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jor parties differ the most; b) on which issues 
the frontbenches of the parties differ most; c) 
whether or not the aggregate differences on pol- 
icy issues between the backbenches are con- 
gruent with the differences between the front- 
benches. Further, we will show on which issues 
there are differences between the Labour and 
Conservative frontbenches and their respective 
backbenches. We also will try to determine 
whether or not there are significant policy dif- 
ferences between each frontbench and the ex- 
treme wing within their respective backbenches. 
Finally, we will ascertain whether aggregate 
differences within each party are congruent 
with policy differences that exist between lead- 
ership groups. | 

It should be. noted, since we will be con- 
cerned with questions relating to the relative 
ideological distinctiveness of the British parlia- 
mentary parties, that we are assuming that the 
positions of British M.P.’s on substantive major 
policy issues are a reflection of their more gen- 
eral ideologies. Ideologies, as Converse noted 
rather ruefully, “have never surrendered easily 
to empirical study or investigation.”® Neverthe- 
less, he defined an ideology as “a configuration 
of ideas and attitudes in which the elements are 
bound together by some form of constraint or 
functional interdependence.”” Constraint 
among the ideational elements of a belief sys- 
tem, he demonstrated, depends upon the diffu- 
sion of information with respect to “what [ele- 
ment] goes with what and why.”® The posses- 
sion of such information varies sharply and di- 
rectly with educational level. Even the ability to 
appropriate and to employ meaningfully a con- 
ceptual tool such as “a liberal-conservative con- 
tinuum” is restricted largely to a narrow, highly 
educated stratum of the population. Because 


. Members of Parliament are part of this highly 


educated stratum; because Converse operation- 
alized the ideational elements of a belief system 
in terms of positions on policy issues; because 
there is constraint among their beliefs® and a 


very much would have liked to investigate them. Unfor- 
tunately, the pragmatic necessity of securing a reason- 
ably high return rate required that we be extremely 
parsimonious in our selection of issues. Thus, although 
we feel that our choice of questions is appropriate, we 
recognize that many others also could profitably have 
been included in the instrument. l 

* Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems 
in Mass Publics,” in David Apter, ed., Ideology and 
Discontent (Glencoe: Free Press, 1964), pp. 206-261. 

1 Converse, op. cit., p. 207. 

3 Converse, op. cit., p. 212. 

* Individual matrices of the correlations (Pearsonian 
product-moment) among positions taken on each of the 
ten issues were generated for Labour and Conservative 
M.P.’s, For the former these correlations range in mag- 
nitude from .018 to .667, whereas for the latter they 
range from .023 to .783. 
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knowledge of what goes with what, we are rela- 
tively confident that our assumption that policy 
positions reflect more general ideological orien- 
tations of M.P.’s, accords with empirical real- 


ity. 10 


Method and Measures 


The dimensions of political conflict vary over 
time. In Great Britian, however, two issues 
have been the subject of sustained controversy 
for at least a generation. These are the status of 
Great Britain as a world power and the role of 
“welfare statism.” Within the first are included 
questions regarding Britain’s status as a colo- 
nial power, her relationships with Western Eu- 
rope and the United States, and the extent to 
which her resources will be allocated to main- 
tain a strong military posture. Welfare statism 
subsumes basic questions that bear on the use of 
the power and resources of government to cre- 
ate a more egalitarian and democratic society, 
principally through a more equitable distribu- 
tion and redistribution of wealth. We are con- 
cerned here with both these issues. 

Another class of issues, although less endur- 
ing, may, at a particular point in time, become 
the subjects of intense controversy within a so- 
ciety as a whole or among important social 
groups within a society. This class includes two 
issues—Coloured immigration and parliamen- 
tary reform—with which we are additionally 
concerned in this paper. To delineate their atti- 
tudes toward these issues, British M.P.’s were 
asked to agree or disagree with statements de- 


* It. is, of course, much more hazardous to posit such 
an assumption for the members of the British mass 
public. Butler and Stokes, op. cit., make clear that the 
world of politics in which British M.P.’s are immersed is 
a very remote one for the average British citizen. He 
is woefully lacking in political information; he is neither 
aware of nor interested in many political issues; he 
does not feel particularly strongly about some of the 
issues of which he is aware; and, like his counterpart in 
the American public, he cannot even utilize or give 
meaning to the concept of Left-Right. Swill, his response 
to politics is far from one of total incomprehension. He 
is capable of acting in a purposeful way to achieve 
goals and conditions he values and he does see political 
parties as controlling the outputs of government and, 
thus, as instruments that can affect his personal welfare, 
the economy, and many other things as well. Further, 
he views the parties as differentially able and willing to 
pursue specific goals and policies that may benefit him 
and others like him and thereby disadvantage others. 
In this way, political parties come to be linked by him 
with the interests of particular social classes and, in 
turn, his class and other associational ties become the 
basis for affiliating with a party and for structuring his 
images of parties. In effect, the British parties link him 
to his government and provide a structure that permits 
him to give meaning and ideological content (albeit of 
a very limited, concrete, “group interest” variety) to 
politics—a fact that has important consequences for the 
operation of the British parliamentary system, 
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rived from a reading of the British press in the 
year these data were collected. 


Attitudes Toward Britain as a Great Power. 
With regard to Britain’s status as a world 
power the M.P.’s were asked to respond to 
five statements: 


“Britain must join the European Common 
Market at the earliest possible date.” 

“Britain’s policy toward Rhodesia must be 
based upon the principle of no independence 
before African majority rule.” (In the tables 
that follow, this issue is designated simply as 
“N.LB.M.A.R.”—no independence before ma- 
jority African rule.) 

“A British military presence should be main- 
tained East of Suez beyond 1971.” 

“The idea of a ‘special relationship’ with 
America is a meaningless concept today.” 

“An honourable settlement with Rhodesia 
could be based upon recognition of the present 
government by Britain along with firm guaran- 
tees for future African rule.” (In the tables that 
follow this issue is designated simply as “Com- 
promise.” ) 


Attitudes Toward Welfare Statism. Attitudes 
regarding welfare state issues were probed by 
soliciting responses to three statements: 


“A legally enforced Prices and Incomes pol- 
icy should be a continuing part of British eco- 
nomic planning in the future regardless of 
which party holds office.” 

“We must work for a rapid and complete de- 
velopment of Comprehensive Schools in Brit- 
ain’s educational system.” 

“The trade union system must be reformed 
or economic health may be unobtainable.” 


Attitudes Toward Topical Issues. Finally, with 
respect to issues that may not be sources of 
enduring conflict but nevertheless are salient 
at particular points in time, we asked M.P.’s 
to react to two statements. One concerned a 
highly visible societal issue, “Colour,” and 
Coloured immigration, whereas the other was 
especially important for Parliament as a body. 
These were: 


“Britain must completely halt all Coloured 
immigration, including dependents, and en- 
courage the repatriation of Coloured persons 
now living here.” 

“The House of Commons is desperately in 
need of thorough reform which would include 
the setting up of more specialized committees 
with broad authority.” 

The M.P.’s recorded their responses to each 
question on a five-point Likert-type scale rang- 
ing from strongly agree (1) to strongly dis- 
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' Table 1. Distributions of Labour.and Conservative M.P.’s on Ten Policy Issues 
(in Percent)* 


Labour M.P.’s Conservative M.P.’s 
(N = 197) (N =126) 
5. D.K./ S, S.. « we D.K./ 5. 
Agree Agree N. A. Disagree Disagree Agree Agree N.A. Disagree Disagree 
1. Join Common Market 30 30 2 29 18 27 39 7. 17 10 
2. N.LB.M.A.R. 40 34 6 ‘19 2. 2 2 5 53 38 
3. Stay East of Suez - 2 6 F’ 38 yoo = 88 44 ` 5 9 a 
4, Special relations with U.S., 5 29 4 53 10 7 15 -— 54 24 
5. Compromise 5 26 4 35 31 21 69 7 16 3 
6. Price and income regulations 20 31 4 28 i7 i -7 2 48 . 42 
7. Develop comprehen- 35 37 4 2 aia 2 . 6 i 48 43 
sive schools 
8. Reform trade unions 23 58 6 . 8 5 68 23 —' 3 — 
9. Stop coloured immigration 2 4 "2 .36 56 12 26 ` 6 41. 16 
10. Reform Parliament 32 45 5 15 2 37 6 


* Percentages do not always total 100 because of rounding errors. 
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agree (5), with the “not ascertained” and a 
very small number of “don’t knows” at the 
midpoint or neutral position (3). The distribu- 
tions of responses of Labour and Convervative 
M.P.’s to the ten policy questions are shown in 
Table 1. 

With regard to the first cluster of issues, 
Conservative M.P.’s are much more strongly in 
favor than Labour M.P.’s of maintaining a mil- 
itary presence East of Suez beyond 1971 and 
of a compromise settlement with the all-white 
government of Rhodesia; they are ‘more 
strongly opposed to making African ‘majority 
rule a prerequisite to granting independence to 
Rhodesia. Also, Conservative M.P.’s are more 
in favor of joining the Common Market imme- 
diately and are less inclined than Labour to ac- 
cept the statement that a special relationship 
with the United’ States is currently a meaning- 
less concept. ` 

On the three welfare state issues, Labour 
M.P.’s, as might be expected, are much more 
strongly in favor of comprehensive schools and 
of prices and income regulations, and are less 
inclined than are Conservatives to take the po- 
sition that trade unions ought to be reformed. 
With respect to the issue of halting all Col- 
oured immigration and encouraging the repatri- 
ation of those in Britain (Enoch Powell’s view) 
and the issue of reforming the House of Com- 
mons, Labour M.P.’s are more strongly op- 
posed to the former and’ more in favor of the 
latter than are their Conservative counterparts. 


Analysis for Each Question. The data initially 
were placed in a 2 (Conservative vs. Labour) 
x 2 (leaders vs. backbenchers) factorial de- 
sign. Two-way analyses of variance indicated 
significant differences between the parties on 
three of the five “Britain as a great power” 
issues, i.e., N.I.B.M.A.R., stay East of Suez, 
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and Compromise; on all three “welfare state” 
issues; and on both “salient-but-less-enduring” 
issues. However, leaders and backbenchers, 
regardless of party, differ in a significant fash- 
ion only over’ the issue of Parliamentary Te- 
form, with the leaders'being morė in favor of 
maintaining the’status quo. A summary of 
these analyses is presented in Table 2. | 


Multiple Discriminant Function Analysis. Al- 
though thé analyses of variance were informa- 
tive; showing ‘that parties as’ a whole differ 
significantly on fully eight of ten issues, we 
decided to go beyond theth. We wanted to 
know which of the intercorrelated i issues (when 


Table 2. Summary of Analyses. of Variance for Differ- 
ences in Positions on Ten Policy Issues by 
Party and by Frontbench-Backbench - 


Are Differences Significant 
. . Between: 
Policy Issue — 
. + +., Conservative Leaders and 
and . . Back- 
Labour? benchers ? 


Join Common Market No No’ 


N.I.B.M.A.R. . Yes No 
Stay East of Suez Yes =. No 
Special relations with U.S. No . .No 
Compromise Yes* No. 
Price and income regula- ' 

tions Yes* No 
Develop comprehensive 

schools '’ Yese No 
Reform trade unions Yes> No 
Stop Coloured immigration Yes? No 
Reform Parliament ` -© Yes° Yes> 





a Significant at <.001 level. 
b Significant at <.01 level. - 
¢ Significant at <.05 level. : 
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all are considered simultaneously) play the 
predominant role in defining differences in the 
positions taken by the parties as a whole and 
by groups within each party. 

For these purposes we employed a multiple 
discriminant function technique as the principal 
method of analysis. This program has not of- 
ten been employed by political scientists,’* but 
it is especially useful given our particular con- 
cern. The program permits an evaluation of the 
relative power of a number of predictor vari- 
ables to discriminate between two or more a 
priori groups, Particularly valuable is the fact 
that when all predictors are considered simulta- 
neously, those that initially may not appear sig- 
nificant in a univariate comparison can become 
important when the covariance among vari- 
ables is taken into account; conversely, where 
large differences between groups are apparent, 
a particular variable may become trivial when 
all others are considered simultaneously. 

A detailed account of the statistical proce- 
dures involved may be found in the references 
cited above. Very briefly stated, however, the 
technique allows for the combination of multi- 
ple variables into a linear function that will best 
discriminate between two (or more) a priori 
groups. That is, the variable that shows the 
greatest difference between groups is consid- 
ered first. Then, given its ability to discriminate 
the groups and intercorrelation with all other 
items, the next most important variable is eval- 
uated with respect to its additional contribu- 
tion. The process continues through all the vari- 
ables. At each step of the analysis the contribu- 
tion of each variable to both the discriminant 
and aggregate power of the function are evalu- 
ated in terms of F values. In addition, at each 
step of the analysis, the percentage of correctly 
identified cases is determined based on the vari- 
ables included to that point. We have tabulated 
the percentage of observations correctly 
grouped, the stepwise multiple F values, and 
the F at entry values for each predictor vari- 
able in the findings presented in Table 3 (to be 
entered in the analysis the F value must attain 
a magnitude of .01). 

In Table 3 the aforementioned responses to 
the questions are employed as independent 
variables to discriminate all members of the La- 
bour and Conservative parties; only the back- 


uW, W. Cooley and P. R. Lohnes, Multivariate Pro- 
cedures for the Behavioral Sciences (New York: Wiley, 
1962), and Harry E. Anderson, “Regression, Discrimi- 
nant Analysis, and a Standard Notation for Basic Sta- 
tistics” in R. B. Cattell, ed., Handbook of Multivariate 
fe E Psychology (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966). 

2 See, however, Allan Kornberg and Mary Lee 
Brehm, “Ideology, Institutional Identification, and Stu- 
dent Activism,” Social Forces (forthcoming). 
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bench members of each party; only the fron - 

bench members of each party; Labour leade. € 

and Conservative backbenchers; Conservati : 

leaders and Labour backbenchers; Labour leac - 

ers and Labour backbenchers; and Conserv: - 

tive leaders and Conservative backbenchers. 
Findings 

When the positions of Labour and Conserva - 
tive M.P.’s on the ten major issues are consic- 
ered simultaneously, we find that the differ- 
ences between them are significant on five is- 
sues: three domestic questions, 1.e., comprehen 
sive school, prices and incomes policy, an 
trade union reform; and two foreign policy ts 
sues, i.e., East of Suez and N.I.B.M.A.R. By 
far the most discriminating issue is that of the 
development of comprehensive schools. in it 
self, it accounts for virtually all the correc 
placement of members of the two parties.’ 
This is also the case when only backbencher: 
are considered, except that the magnitude o 
the F values for the comprehensive schools anc 
Suez issues is somewhat smaller. 

In contrast, the two groups of leaders show 
aggregate differences on only three issues.” 
Two of them relate to Britain’s position as 2 
great power. And, one of the latter—whethe: 
or not Britain should maintain a military pos- 
ture East of Suez—correctly groups all Labour 
and all Conservative frontbenchers.5 Thus, the 
issues that divide backbench members are not 


"This particular finding strikingly confirms an obser- 
vation made by Beers in 1955. At that time, Beer noted 
the divisive potential of the issue of Comprehensive 
Schools. After pointing out the convergence of the 
parties’ policy positions in a number of areas, Beer 
added, “Outside the realm of economic reform and in- 
come distribution lies what might prove to be the most 
explosive issue of all: Labour’s commitment to com- 
prehensive schools. [The attempt to set up these 
schools] would constitute a great structural reform and 
would excite the bitterest party and class feelings.” Sec 
Beer, “The Future of British Politics: An American 
View,” Political Quarterly, 26 (January-March, 1955), 
37. In 1965, the Labour Minister of Education, Anthony 
Crosland, directed all local authorities to present plans 
for the setting up of Comprehensive Schools. The Con- 
servatives reacted sharply to this proposal, despite the 
efforts of Crosland’s Shadow counterpart, Sir Edward 
Boyle, to maintain a modicum of moderation on the 
issue. In 1969, the harassed Boyle announced that he 
was leaving political life. He did not stand for re-elec- 
tion in the 1970 election. 

4 Although there are only 12 members in the Con- 
servative leadership group, the multiple discriminant 
function program still operates effectively. The program 
only requires that the size of any group be one more 
than the number of potentially discriminating variables 
being employed in the analysis. 

1 Had Labour been returned to office in the recent 
national election, the East of Suez issue would probably 
have become entirely academic. Since the Conservative 
Government appears determined to maintain at least 
some British forces in the area beyond 1971, the ques- 
tion should continue to generate controversy. 
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Table 3. Multiple Discriminant Function Analysis* for Labour and Conservative Groups 
with Respect to Positions on Policy Issues 


Variables Entered F at Entry Multnie F sane 

For Labour and Conservative 

Parties 
Develop comprehensive schools 746.045 (746.04) 91.95 
Stay East of Suez 59.38 470.56 93.51 
Price and income regulations 19.22% 337.97 93.50 
N.I.B.M.A.R. 18.99 272.45 93.80 
Reform trade unions 6.70% 223.20 94.12 
Stop Coloured immigration 1.41 186.48 94.42 
Reform Parliament 0.91 140.05 95.66 
Compromise 0.04 124.12 95.35 
Special relations with U.S. 0.01 111.35 95.38 
Join Common Market OOOO j Lillie eine aa (no effect) nuun an mm m m m m m a m m a 

For Labour and Conservative 

Backbenchers 
Develop comprehensive schools 670.90 (670.90) 91.30 
Stay East of Suez 38.438 398.58 93.00 
Price and income regulations 17.128 286.46 93.50 
N.I.B.M.A.R, 13.328 277.50 ` 93.70 
Reform trade unions 7.92> 188 .03 94.40 
Stop Coloured immigration 1.48 157.20 94.40 
Reform Parliament ` 0.35 117.72 94.80 
Special relations with U.S. 0.16 104.34 94.80 
Compromise 0.17 93.58 94,80 
Join Common Market = i orotara (6 SfeCt) aaee See eas, 

For Labour and Conservative 

Leaders 
Stay East of Suez 218.60° (218.60) 100.00 
Develop comprehensive schools 10.39» 145.62 100.00 
N.I.B.M.A.R. 7.278 118.353 100.00 
Reform Parliament 1.86 91.85 100.00 
Price and income regulations 0.52 72.42 100.00 
Compromise 0.17 49 .07 100.00 
Join Common Market 0.07 41.47 100.00 
Special relations with U.S. 0.03 35.49 100.00 
Stop Coloured immigration 0.02 30.69 100.00 
Reform trade unions 0.02 26.77 100.00 

For Labour Leaders and 

Conservative Backbenchers 
Stay East of Suez 135.398 (135.39) 89.05 
N.1.B.M.A.R. 37.778 105.02 97.82 
Develop comprehensive schools 20.36° 86.92 94.16 
Price and income regulations 11.40» 73.13 96.35 
Reform Parliament 3.39 60.24 96.35 
Reform trade unions 2.91 51.42 96.35 
Compromise 0.95 44,20 96.35 
Special relations with U.S. 0.76 38.70 96.35 
Join Common Market 0.27 34.23 96.35 
Stop Coloured immigration Llu eee eee e-- eee (no effect) -...2000 a m ia 

For Conservative Leaders 

and Labour Backbenchers 
Develop comprehensive schools 136.068 (136.06) 92.47 
Stay East of Suez 18.845 84.05 94.63 
Price and income regulations 7 .64> 60.62 94.63 
Reform trade unions 7.89% 49.16 97.80 
Stop Coloured immigration 0.93 33.18 97.84 
Join Common Market 0.76 28.50 97.84 
Compromise 0.31 24.89 97.84 
N.LB.M.A.R. 0.40 22.09 97.31 
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Table 3. (continued) 


Variables Entered F at Entry MET et 

Special relations with U.S. 0.12 19.79 97.31 
Reform Parliament 0.02 17.89 97.31 

For Labour Leaders and 

Backbenchers 
Reform Parliament 9.74*> (9.74) 75.12 
Special relations with U.S. 5.10° 7.52 75.63 
Stay East of Suez 5.980 7.14 71.06 
Develop comprehensive schools 2.44 6.00 71.06 
Join Common Market 1.38 5.09 73.09 
Stop Coloured immigration 0.36 3.73 72.08 
Price and income regulations 0.25 3.28 73.60 
IGBTs ac a (no effect) sccesuseceeecieiat 
Compromise gc ait Masti rrn Secon (NO efet) rssh othe eos oe 
Reform trade unions Lene ween (no effect) 22. 2: webct tes 

For Conservative Leaders 

and Backbenchers 
Join Common Market 1.50 (1.50) 42.06 
Reform Parliament 1.97 1.74 61.90 
Price and income regulations 0.40 1.06 62.69 
Stay East of Suez 0.25 0.90 66.66 
Stop Coloured immigration 0.14 0.77 63.49 
N.I.B.M.A.R. 0.08 0.66 63.49 
Develop comprehensive schools 0.04 0.58 65.07 
Special relations with U.S. 0.02 0.51 64.28 
Compromise =. Na (no effect) _...........---... 
Reform trade unions he nee ee wene (no effect) _...-.....-----... 


* The variables are listed for each sample in the order in which they appeared in the stepwise discriminant 
function. “F at Entry” refers to the F value for the variable at its entry into the function; “Stepwise Multiple F” 
refers to the multiple F, given each of the variables included; ““% Correctly Grouped” indicates the percentage 
of individuals correctly placed, given the number of variables involved at each step. 


2 Significant at <.001 level. 
b Significant at <.01 level. 
e Significant at < .05 level. 


particularly congruent with those that divide 
the frontbenchers. Moreover, the leaders are 
less inclinded than the backbenchers to differ 
with one another on the kinds of “gut” domes- 
tic issues that traditionally have differentiated 
the two parties in the eyes of the public,’ 
Interestingly, the aggregate differences be- 
tween each cadre of leaders and the backbench- 
ers of the other party also are not especially 
congruent. The significant differences between 
Labour leaders and Conservative backbenchers 
are equally divided between foreign and domes- 
tic issues, with a foreign policy issue (Stay East 
of Suez) being most important. In contrast, al- 


1 In contrast, see Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hofi- 
mann, and Rosemary O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Con- 
sensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” this Re- 
view, 54 (June, 1960), 406-427. McClosky et al., found 
the differences on issues between party leaders to be far 
greater than those between their followers. The popula- 
tions on which they were focussing, however, are differ- 
ent from those considered here. Thus, the backbench 
M.P.’s whom we have termed “followers” would have 
been included in their leadership cadre. 


though the Conservative leaders and the La- 
bour backbenchers also differ on the issue of 
Suez, they are most sharply divided on compre- 
hensive schools and also differ significantly on 
two other domestic issues. 

A number of British party scholars have 
noted that although there are internal differ- 
ences over policies within each party, the differ- 
ences in the Labour party are more fundamen- 
tal and, indeed, the discriminant function anal- 
ysis appears to support this position.1* The La- 
bour leaders and backbenchers, when all issues 
are considered simultaneously, differ with re- 
spect to reforming the House of Commons, the 
importance of Britain’s special relationship with 
the United States, and the maintenance of mili- 
tary forces East of Suez. Labour backbenchers 
are more in favor of parliamentary reform, 
more disposed toward maintaining forces East 
of Suez, and more inclined to hold that the no- 

* For this view, see S, E. Finer, H. B. Berrington, and 


D. J. Bartholomew, Backbench Opinion in the House of 
Commons, 1955-59 (Oxford: Pergamon, 1961). 
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tion of a special relationship with the: United 
States currently has no validity. 
The. finding that Labour backbenchers on the 


whole: are. more favorable. than their leaders to ` 


a British presence East of Suez is somewhat 


surprising. The difference in opinion probably’ ' 


derives from the fact that a minority of back- 
bench M.P.’s shares the views of their former 
colleague, Desmond Donnelly, the leading La- 
bour proponent of such a policy. But a major- 
ity of the backbench, of which the Left is the 
most vocal segment, is opposed. 


The significance of the special relationship 
with the U.S. as an issue dividing the benches 


may be due, despite the prominence and visi- 
bility of certain individuals, to the relatively 
small proportion of Left-wing ™M.P.’s in the 
government. Also, the government leaders may 
have knowledge not available to the backbench, 


or government members may observe the spe-.- 


cial relationship manifested in: day-to-day deal- 


ings between the two countries in a way that 


the average backbencher cannot. 


The most statistically significant difference ' 
between the Labour benches appears on the | 


question’ of, parliamentary reform. This finding 


the contrary notwithstanding, frontbenchers, 
especially the Government, normally have been 


reluctant to undertake :any significant reform ' 


measures on the assumption that such actions 


will have the. effect of increasing backbench in- - 


fluence—hardly a desirable development. in 
their view.28 

In the Conservative party, there are some 
differences, principally over the Common Mar- 
ket and the reform of Parliament,’ but these dif- 
ferences did not come close.to. attaining statisti- 
cal significance. One .would: have. expected that 
the. Rhodesian issue would have beén a source 
of dissension. But in our view, the, Rhodesian 
situation, which in 1965.had convulsed the 
Conservative party both in and out of Parlia- 
-ment, had become less critical ;at.the time -this 
survey was undertaken. Thus,.the N.I.B.M.A.R. 
issue has a yery low F value,:and the Compro- 
mise issue does. not even enter the analysis.’ 

. In effect, ‘the data indicate that there are in- 
ternal differences.in the: Labour parliamentary 
party, whereas. such differences.are not appar- 
ent among: Conservative; M.P.’s. There is, how- 
ever, an alternative. explanation to the presence 
of.intraparty Labour differences and the failure 
to- detect such significant, differences within the 
Conservative party:. One could speculate, that 
the cleavages within the; Labour ‘party derive 

18 See John Mackintosh, “Failure of a Reform:.M.P.s’ 
Special Committees,” New Society, November 28, 1968, 


and see also Bernard Crick, The Reform of Parliament 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1965). 
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. from the fact that it constituted the Govern- 


ment at the time these data were gathered. If 
this speculation is grounded in empirical real- 
ity, then perhaps if questions on policy issues 
are put to British M.P.’s when a Conservative 
Government is in office, they will reveal signifi- 


“cant frontbench-backbench differences among 


Conservatives. Alternatively, currently ob- 
served differences between parliamentary La- 


. bour leaders and their.backbench might narrow 


considerably in a situation in which the party is 
out of office. TAE - 

For the present we may be able to detect in- 
ternal differences in the Conservative party, and 
at the same time give McKenzie’s thesis a fairer 
test, if we focus on differences between the 
Conservative frontbenchers and a particular 
subgroup of their backbenchers. It will be re- 
called that McKenzie suggested that differences 
between the Conservative Right-wing and their 
leaders, and between the Labour frontbenchers 
and their parliamentary Left-wing supporters 
were probably greater than the differences be- 


_ tween the leaders of the respective parties.1® To 


give this assumption a fair test, we isolated 


_, within the Conservative party those M.P.’s 
is not especially surprising. Public utterances to 


(n = 17) who in their responses to the ques- 
tions on Coloured immigration, parliamentary 
reform, and compromise with the Smith govern- 
ment of Rhodesia, took positions that are as- 
sociated with the Conservative Right wing, 1.e:, 
opposition 'to the first two and support for the 
latter policy. Among Labour M.P.’s we 


13 In our view, it is more accurate to conceive of each 
party as having a tripartite division. Thus, within the 
Conservative party there is a small but visible “Left” 
consisting of approximately 10 percent of the members; 
a larger and much more amorphous “Right” that, on 
certain issues, may include up to 40 percent of the 
party; and a broad “Center” bloc whose strength nor- 
mally numbers over half the current Conservative 
M.P.’s. 

In the Labour party the Left Wing includes about 
15; percent of the party; a “fringe” Left includes an- 
other 15 ‘percent. The remaining Center M.P.’s (or 
Right, depending on one’s perspective) support the 
frontbench on virtually every issue..By far the most 
organized and most: obvious factional group in Parlia- 
ment is the “Tribune” bloc, whose 27 M.P.’s form the 
core of the Labour Left. These M.P.s meet regularly 
each week under ‘the nominal leadership of Ian Mi- 
kardo, the “Commander-in-Chief,” according to ‘the 
rather sarcastic comment of one of his colleagues. The 
Tribune Group is organized to the degree that it even 
possesses. its own whipping system. For the obvious 
limitations in using Left/Right terminology in the 


-British: political’ context, see Samuel Brittan, Left/or/ 


Right: The Bogus Dilemma (London: Secker and War- 
burg; 1968). 

* It might be argued that opposition to the Common 
Market could have been used as grounds for admission 
to “our” Tory Right; however, the Right-wing is by no 
means united on that point, with prominent figures such 
as Duncan Sandys and Julian Amery being staunch 
advocates of British entry. 
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grouped the 33 whose responses to the questions 


on the Common Market entry, prices and in-- 


come regulations, and the N.IL.B.M.A.R. princi- 


ple were similar to those ascribed to the Tribune 


group of the Labour Left, i.e., opposition to the 
first two issues and support for the latter 
(N.LB.M.A.R.). 

We took for granted that the Right-wing 
Conservatives and Left-wing Labour M.P.’s 
differ in a statistically significant fashion from 
their respective leaders in terms of the issues 
with which we defined them as groups. We also 
assumed that other intraparty policy differences 
that were not apparent when the attitudes of all 
backbenchers were compared with those of 
their respective leaders now, in fact, would be- 
come visible. Analysis indicated that this was 
not the case! Although the Right-wing Conser- 
vatives differed significantly with their leaders 
over the issues of Coloured immigration 
(F = 30.13, p < .001) and parliamentary re- 
form (F = 9.09, p< .05), their differences 
over a Rhodesian compromise settlement were 
not significant. 

As for the Left-Wing Labour M.P.’s, they 
differed significantly from their leaders over the 
Common Market (F = 76.74, p < .001) and 
prices and income regulations (F = 14.61, 
p< .05). Their opposition to entering the 
Common Market discriminated them most 
from their leaders, accounting for 87.5 percent 
of correct placements. They did not, however, 
differ significantly over the N.I.B.M.A.R. prin- 
ciple, the third issue, in terms of which the 
group was defined, In fact, differences over 
only one other issue, that of trade union re- 


form, attained statistical significance beyond 


the conventional .05 level (F = 4.82), with the 
Labour Left, as expected, being more opposed 
to such a policy. In summary, the issue differ- 
ences between the parliamentary party leaders 
and an extreme wing within their respective 
backbenches are not notably sharper than those 
that exist between the front benches on other 
issues, €g, maintaining a military presence 
Fast of Suez. It may be unwise, therefore, to ex- 
aggerate the impact of intraparty differences 
between extreme wings and party leaders. On 
some issues, significant differences do indeed 
exist. However, on most questions the extreme 
wings and the party leaders hold views that are 
quite similar and that help unite the members 
of each party against the other. 


Summary 
Data that delineate the positions of 197 La- 
bour and 126 Conservative M.P.’s on ten major 
policy issues were employed in an empirical ex- 
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amination of some of the positions taken by 
British party scholars, Samuel H. Beer anc 
Robert T. McKenzie. Assuming that the more 


‘general ideological orientations of members of 


the two- parliamentary parties are reflected in 
the positions they take on these issues, we de- 
lineated the aggregate differences between both 
parties, and between front and back bench 
members within and between the two parties. 
We found support for Beer’s position that there 
are rather fundamental ideological differences 
on policy issues between the two major parties. 
They differ in a statistically significant fashion 
on five of the issues: comprehensive schools, 
East of Suez, prices and income regulations, 
Rhodesia, and trade union reform. By far the 
sharpest division occurred over the develop- 
ment of comprehensive schools, the type of do- 
mestic issue that traditionally has differentiated 
the parties. There also were substantial aggre- 
gate differences between the leaders of each 
party and the backbench members of the other 
party, although the differences between them 
were not entirely congruent. Neither were the 
issue differences that separate the two cadres of 
Jeaders especially congruent with those that di- 
vide their backbench supporters. Further, the 
differences between the leaders were noticeably 
less intense than those between their backbench 
colleagues. This last result tends to support one 
of McKenzie’s principal assumptions. 

Also consonant with McKenzie’s views is the 
finding that internal differences on policy occur 
in both parties between the frontbenchers and 
those whom they lead. In the case of Labour, 
the differences are significant between the lead- 
ers and the backbench as a whole, and also be- 
tween the leaders and a Left-wing group in the 
backbench. Further, the leaders’ differences 
with each of these two comparison groups are 
not the same. On the other hand, party differ- 
ences among Tories are confined to the leaders 
and a Right-wing group of M.P.’s. Further, ag- 
gregate issue differences between the leaders of 
each party and their respective wings are not 
notably sharper than those that divide them as 
leaders. On balance, in fact, they seem to be 
less intense and it was suggested that it may be 
unwise to exaggerate the importance of intra- 
party differences on policy issues. 

This has been a modest’ and obviously a 
rather limited attempt to test empirically cer- 
tain theoretical assumptions held by two lead- 
ing British parliamentary scholars. We hope the 
findings and the accompanying explanations 
also may be useful for a better understanding 
of the dynamics of party.in other British-model 
parliamentary systems, 
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The task of this paper is to appraise the rela- 
tionship between judicial biography and re- 
search in judicial behavior. Interest in this sub- 
ject suggests that fashions come and go in more 
places than hemlines. A generation ago, an 
APSA symposium on judicial biography de- 
bated the problems of the genre exclusively in 
terms of legal, historical, and literary analysis.* 
No reference was made to the social sciences, 
nor was any defense thought necessary for their 
absence. Meantime, the rise of the behavioral 
persuasion has produced profound changes in 
the study of judicial processes,? while signifi- 
cant judicial biographies have continued to be 
produced. A reassessment of judicial biogra- 
phy as a research technique is in order in light 
of these developments.* 


*“The Writing of Judicial Biography—-A Sympo- 
sium,” Indiana Law Journal, 24 (1948), 363-400. The 
stimulus for this paper was the 1969 APSA panel in 
honor of Alpheus T. Mason and Carl B. Swisher— 
pre-eminent judicial biographers among political sci- 
entists. I wish to acknowledge my debt to both and 
expressly to include my own work in the following 
criticism of biographies. 

? See, eg, Glendon Schubert (ed.), Judicial Be- 
havior (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1964); sym- 
posium, “Social Science Approaches to the Judicial 
Process,” Harvard Law Review, 79 (1966), 1551~1628; 
and Joel B. Grossman and Joseph Tanenhaus (eds.), 
Frontiers of Judicial Research (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1969). 

See, e.g, Alpheus T. Mason, Harlan Fiske Stone: 
Pillar of the Law (New York: Viking Press, 1956). 
The biographical medium apparently has declined 
in popularity among younger ‘political scientists. Peltason 
found that from 1951-54 more than one-fourth of 
political science doctoral dissertations completed in 
public law were biographical in character. From 1957- 
64, the figure for biographical dissertations in progress 
was 14 out of 70 or one-fifth. The 1967-69 in-progress 
figure was 10 out of 109 or less than one-tenth. See 
Jack W. Peltason, “Supreme Court Biography and 
the Study of Public Law,” in Gottfried Dietze (ed.), 
Essays on the American Constitution (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Publishers, Inc., 1964), p. 
215; American Political Science Review, 61° (1967), 
p. 849; P.S., 1 (Summer, 1968), p. 46; and P.S., 2 
(Summer, 1969), p. 433. 

*For a wider appraisal, see Lewis J. Edinger, “Po- 
litical Science and Political Biography,” Journal of 
Politics, 26 (1964), pp. 423, 628. Students of political 
leadership apparently doubt the relevance of judicial 
biographies. Edinger excludes them from the fine bibli- 
ography in his Political Leadership in Industrialized 
Societies (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967), 
pp. 348-66. Another recent bibliography omits biog- 
raphy altogether. “Theory and Research in the Study 
of Political Leadership: An Annotated Bibliography” 
(Public Affairs Research Bureau, Southern Illinois 
University, 1969). 


This appraisal of the relationship between ju- 
dicial biography and judicial behavior research 
will proceed in two ways: (1) conceptually, by 
comparing the two as modes of inquiry; and 
(2) empirically, by making an inventory of the 
behavioral content of 15 leading judicial biog- 
raphies. Although the accent is on biography, 
the central theme is that judicial biographies 
and judicial behavior research are complemen- 
tary. Conceptually, they have important com- 
mon premises and problems as well as major 
differences. Empirically, judicial biographies 
also offer considerable insight into judicial be- 
havior. If closely read, they yield a substantial 
number of hypotheses worthy of empirical in- 
vestigation and validation. When viewed as 
case studies in judicial politics, judicial biogra- 
phies thus become closely related to behavioral 
inquiry. And their strengths and weaknesses 
fall into place as reflecting properties generally 
associated with case study as a mode of politi- 
cal analysis. 

For clarity it is necessary to specify what is 
meant by the terms “judicial biography” and 
“behavioral research.” So many studies of indi- 
vidual jurists have been written with such dif- 
ferent purposes, credentials, and sources that I 
have narrowed the field for comparison.’ By 
“judicial biography” I mean a life-study of a 
judge written substantially as a case-history in 
the judicial process. While different balances 
may be struck between the classic biographical 
goals of portraying character and career, the 
prime object is to describe and relate the 
judge’s personality, background, and belief sys- 


ë Useful lists and typologies of judicial biographies 
may be found in Robert M. Spector, “Judicial Biog- 
raphy and the U.S. Supreme Court,” American Jour- 
nal of Legal History, 11 (1967), p. 1; Jack W. Pelta- 
son, “Supreme Court Biography and the Study of 
Public Law,” in Gottfried Dietze, loc. cit; and Alan 
Westin, Book Review, Yale Law Journal, 66 (1957), 
462. This analysis excludes works that are not 
book-length. Shorter, but often high-quality biographi- 
cal studies of jurists may be found in the Dictionary 
of American Biography; the International Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences; “Studies in Judicial 
Biography,” Vanderbilt Law Review, vol. 10 (1957) 
and vol, 18 (1965); Allison Dunham and Philip B. 
Kurland (eds.), Mr. Justice (rev. ed.; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964); and Leon Friedman 
and Fred Israel (eds.), The Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, 1789-1969, Their Lives and 
Major Opinions, 4 vols. (New York: Chelsea House 
Publishers, 1969). 
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tem to his conduct on the bench and impact on 
the law and politics of his time.® 

Finding the common denominator of judicial 
“behavioral research” is more elusive. A search 
of the literature tempts one to invoke Plato via 
Mr. Justice Stewart: behavioralism like pornog- 
raphy is immanent; we cannot define it but 
know it when we see it.” Given the youth and 
diversity of the movement, and in order not to 
restrict inquiry to the moods or methods of the 
moment, it seems preferable to deal with the 
“behavioral persuasion,” an orientation to the 
empirical study of politics which may be identi- 
fied by four attributes: (1) The unit of analysis 
is the behavior of persons (whether individuals, 
group, or system) rather than of institutions. 
(2) The search is for regularities in the deter- 
minants of political behavior. (3) The goal is 
systematic, explanatory theory rather than de- 
scription of discrete or historically specific 
events. (4) Quantitative methods are preferred 
as more reliable, replicable, and valid expres- 
sions of empirical propositions about politics 
than other methods, assuming that all methods 
rest upon simplifying assumptions and manipu- 
lation of data.® 


I. Judicial Biography and Behavioral 
Research Compared 


Several similarities and differences emerge 
when judicial biography and behavioral re- 
search are compared as analytical approaches. 
The first similarity, seldom discussed, is that 
they both commonly rest on inarticulated epis- 
temology. Although the problem is too intricate 
for elaborate discussion, unconscious assump- 


°This conception of biography has the disadvantage 
of excluding several types of biographical works— 
encomia, philosophic studies, and character studies— 
which collectively comprise the lion’s share of a vo- 
luminous literature, especially about Supreme Court 
justices. But it highlights the one common denominator 
of the leading biographies: each illuminates relation- 
ships among a personality (independent variable), his 
court or institution (intervening variable), and his 
polity (dependent variable). Younger students may 
be surprised to learn that lawyer John P. Frank, using 
different nomenclature, called those relationships the 


only justification for writing judicial biography back 
in 1948. “The Writing of Judicial Biography ... ,” 
op. cit., pp. 374~75. 

* Jacobellis v, Ohio, 378 U.S. 184, 197 (1964). 

* The discussion draws heavily from Heinz Eulau, 
The Behavioral Persuasion in Politics (New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1963); Robert A. Dahl, “The 
Behavioral Approach in Political Science,” American 
Political Science Review, 55 (1961), p. 763; Neil J. 
Smelser, Essays in Sociological Explanation (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Publishers, Inc., 1968); 
James C. Charlesworth (ed.), Contemporary Political 
Analysis (New York: The Free Press, 1967); and 
David Truman, “The Impact on Political Science of 
the Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences,” in Eulau 
(ed.), Behavioralism in Political Science (1969), p. 38. 
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tions about the nature of observation are 
treacherous pitfalls for the unwary. Is there an 
“objective” history which can be reconstructed 
as it happened, or is history merely a selective 
rendering of the past through the lens of the 
present? Is there an objective reality or imma- 
nent corpus of facts to be discovered, or is em- 
pirical validation merely the congruence of two 
conceptual frameworks—our common-sense 
perceptions of everyday reality and a set of hy- 
potheses to be tested? What is the scope of in- 
tersubjective meaning among researchers and 
researched? 

While one might expect behavioralists to be 
more rigorous about these matters than judicial 
biographers, only the most careful scholars of 
either persuasion emphasize the relativity of 
observation——a relativity which led to Vol- 
taire’s remark that history is the tricks the liv- 
ing play on the dead. Leaders, to be sure, are 
usually less guilty than their followers. Alpheus 
T. Mason, for example, while zestfully attack- 
ing Justice Sutherland for unawareness of per- 
sonal biases, perennially shakes his seminar 
with the theorem: “facts never speak for them- 
selves; facts are ordered by theory.” Carl B. 
Swisher, in my opinion, was sensitive to obser- 
vational dilemmas when he insisted that the 
general reveals itself through particular illustra- 
tions. Yet, for most of us, recognizing first 
premises is largely implicit, often for the other 
fellow, and seldom done with the candor of 
Cardozo, who conceded the “inescapable rela- 
tion between the truth without us and the truth 
within.”® Actually, few students of judicial af- 
fairs deserve any medals for self-conscious 
grappling with the philosophy of history or sci- 
ence as it affects their subject. 

Second, both judicial biographers and judi- 
cial behavioralists share common problems of 
value-laden selectivity regarding questions 
asked, choice and classification of variables 
from indeterminate numbers, criteria of rele- 
vance, and interpretation. Judicial biographers 
have been criticized by Peltason and others for 
indulging in personality cults, for choosing sub- 
jects and evidence according to subjective and 
nonverifiable assumptions of interest, impor- 
tance, and personal empathy.*° The results, like 
other forms of case study, have been unrepre- 
sentative and unreplicable biographical cover- 
age, along with tensions over standards of rele- 
vance best exemplified by lawyers’ criticism of 
Mason’s Brandeis for inadequate attention to 


° Carl B. Swisher in “The Writing of Judicial Biog- 
raphy... ,” op. cit, p. 382. Benjamin N. Cardozo, 
The Nature of the Judicial Process (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1921), p. 174. 

© Peltason, op. cit., p. 219, 
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Erie v. Tompkins, political scientists’ criticism 
of King’s Fuller for ignoring such landmarks of 
judicial legislation as the Sugar Trust Case, and 
Fairman’s criticism of nearly everybody for ne- 
glecting briefs. 

Much of this criticism is justified, but not the 
implication that the behavioral persuasion of- 
fers an escape from parallel problems of selec- 
tivity. One vexing example is the issue whether 
votes or opinions are superior measures of judi- 
cial power. Justice Jackson once asserted that 
Supreme Court opinions ‘explaining decisions 
are more important than case results. Students 
of doctrinal development readily accept that 
proposition, though the reverse may be true of 
politicians and mass publics. The quantitative 
impetus, on the other hand, appears to have 
boxed some interpreters into the conclusion 
that all that counts are votes. Clearly both votes 
and opinions can be measures of influence, 
both may be expressed in quantitative or quali- 
tative terms, and neither can precisely measure 
personal attitudes on collegial courts for the 
simple reason that both votes and opinions are 
subject to group influences.1? 

Similarly, the degree to which our inferences 
are biased by method is an issue infrequently 
faced. Strikingly diverse images of jurists 
emerge from the varying analytical frameworks 
used in judicial research.1* They range from the 
judges trapped in their logic and virtue of 19th- 
century memoirs to the judges seemingly 
trapped in their ideologies of 20th-century be- 
havioral studies; from the rational poker-players 
of economic or gaming models to the hardy indi- 
vidualists of conventional biographies in which 
discrete personal and situational factors domi- 
nate choice. Which image is a closer fit to ac- 
tual behavior? One must posit a conceptual 
framework of reality, also selected a priori and 
usually following some biological, economic, or 
theatrical metaphor before making measure- 
ments, quantitative or otherwise. Accordingly, 
both biographers and behavioralists usually 
presume rational models of the judicial process. 

A third and critical common characteristic is 
the choice of single individuals as the focal 
point of analysis. Judicial behavior research is 


2304 U.S. 64 (1938); U.S. v. E. C. Knight Co. 
156 U.S. 1 (1895). Charles Fairman in “The Writing 
of Judicial Biography ... ,” op. cit., p. 365. 

"Cf. my “On the Fluidity of Judicial Choice,” 
American Political Science Review, 62 (1968), p. 43, 
and Glendon Schubert, “The Dimensions of Deci- 
sional Response,” in Grossman and Tanenhaus, op. 
cit., p, 163. 

3 Lonis S. Loeb, “Judicial Behavior: Themes and 
Variations,” Public Administration Review, 26 (1966), 
p. 126. 
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not limited to this focus, of course; but some 
judicial voting bloc and most attitudinal ana- 
lysts use that focus as a starting point, and few 
scholars reject the assumption that individual 
jurists make value choices affecting public pol- 
icy. While that assumption is surely plausible 
even at political-system levels, it is important to 
recognize some of the conceptual implications 
of the single-actor focus. For one thing, it goes 
against the grain of most contemporary social 
science. Collective rather than individual be- 
havior so dominates the inquiry of modern his- 
torians and behavioral scientists that personal- 
ity is either assumed away or forms residual 
categories. Champions of the “human element” 
and leadership study have made little headway 
in any social science. Not even psychology uses 
the individual focal point in the same fashion 
as judicial biography or jurimetrics. Psycholo- 
gists are primarily concerned with the influence 
of external events on the whole personality 
rather than the influence of aspects of personal- 
ity on political events—-a difference which 
warns against uncritical borrowing from that 
quarter.* Hence, by focusing on the causal 
chain of person->policy, both judicial biogra- 
phers and attitudinal behavioralists occupy the 
same unpopular boat. Further, those who inject 
process into the equation (person—process 
policy) are asking extremely ambitious ques- 
tions requiring causal explanation at three lev- 
els—individual, group, system. Institutionalists, 
ageregationists, and systems analysts hold con- 
stant at least one of those. Psychologists cut 
their risks by controlling the collective behavior 
affecting individuals. For all their mutual com- 
plaints about the deficiencies of the other’s cau- 
sal inferences, the tension between judicial 
biographers and attitudinal behavioralists is not 
so much over frames of reference as over dif- 
ferent degrees of formalization and methods of 
establishing causal links. Both conceptualize the 
source of decision as internal to individual ac- 
tors, 

A particular manifestation of focal-point 
kinship is the location of biographers in con- 
flicts that have accompanied the behavioral em- 
phasis in judicial research. One element of ten- 
sion rises from group versus individual focus. 
Put crudely, advocates of the group-struggle 
approach, such as Peltason or Truman, are 
concerned with power flows and demands upon 
decision-makers (inputs) leading to public pol- 
icy (outcomes) in continuing processes of con- 


“ Rulau, Behavioral Persuasion, pp. 85 ff; Smelser, 
op. cit, pp. 39-41, 100 ff. For excellent discussion, see 
Fred I. Greenstein, Personality and Politics (Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Co., 1969). 
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flict resolution. Behavioralists such as Schubert 
plumb the attitudinal determinants of individual 
behavior in the conversion stage of systems 
analysis, leaving “in-depth” determinants to the 
undeveloped field of political psychology. Biog- 
raphers, with their loose talk about “personal 
philosophy” and “social forces,” have a foot in 
each camp. Sharing the attitudinalist’s individ- 
ual focus, they echo complaints that the group- 
struggle perspective subsumes individual varia- 
tions of perception, cognition, and intensity to 
the point that group generalizations often com- 
mit reductionist and anthropomorphic fallacies. 
Less explicitly, however, they also echo the 
criticism of attitudinalists for factoring out ex- 
ternal political demands and results to the point 
that the most important questions at the inter- 
face of law and politics are never asked. More 
interested in describing complexity than in sim- 
plifying theory, biographers commonly com- 
plain that both group and attitudinal analysts 
neglect a host of intervening, institutional, and 
interpersonal factors within collegial courts to 
the point that the explanatory power of either 
combat or stimulus-response models is over- 
stated. Thus they argue that the Supreme Court 
is not just another interest group or “black 
box,” that different decisional processes in gov- 
ernment institutions produce different out- 
comes, that attitude no more determines behav- 
ior than behavior confirms attitude. Contrary 
assumptions are dismissed all too often as over- 
reactions by methodologues against the exces- 
sive formalism of the past—a case of throwing 
law-court babies out with the bath—rather than 
what they commonly are: simplifying assump- 
tions taken for data control and theoretical 
rigor. 

Whatever one’s view of these tensions, it is 
evident that part of the debate over behavioral- 
ism among students of judicial affairs are con- 
flicts over levels of analysis. As such they are 
merely a judicial variant of a larger problem 
common to all social science explanation. The 
micro-macro issue is a recurring one, perhaps 
more difficult than the overdrawn institution- 
behavior dichotomy of earlier debates over be- 
havioralism, because we cannot talk about ev- 
erything at once and because observers, being 
human, tend to exaggerate the relevance of 
their subject and convert different focal-point 
choices into different wave lengths. The afflic- 
tion, while normal, is not irremediable. The 
therapy is recognition that description and ex- 
planation must proceed at both individual and 
collective levels, that the relevance of personal, 
social, or cultural factors varies with the level 
of explanation sought, and that we are not 
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dealing with a parochial problem but one 
which cuts across other social sciences, includ. 
ing history, on whose experience we can draw." 

So far we have argued that most biographers 
and behavioralists share common adversities oí 
epistemology, selectivity, and units of analysis. 
A fourth similarity is a common bundle of legai 
realist premises that men instead of rules decide 
cases and that one determinant of judicia! 
choice is personal values. The volitional aspect 
of judging has affected nearly every major 
school of American jurisprudence since Jus- 
tice Holmes made these assumptions re- 
spectable. Without them neither judicial biogra- 
phy nor behavioralism makes much sense. Some- 
times forgotten, however, are the subtle effects 
of realist assumptions on the concepts of law 
and policy-making. The definition of law as what 
judges do, as Schubert points out, changes law 
from an immanent to a behavioral concept.’* 
Law is judicial behavior. Further if we con- 
centrate on how and why instead of what ques- 
tions, the concept of law shifts from an output 
to a never-ending process. An astute reader of 
our literature recently remarked that he gath- 
ered the impression that judges were forever 
deciding but that nothing was ever decided. A 
behavioral concept of law virtually obliterates 
the distinction between what law is and how it 
is made.?? That is why biographies such as Ma- 
son’s Stone were controversial even among le- 
gal realists, and for reasons other than the com- 
plaints about invasions of privacy which have 
accompanied life-histories since Plutarch. 
Modern judicial biographers concentrate in- 
creasingly on how and why questions and less 
on character, legal content, and ethical valida- 
tion—-the who, what, and for what questions 
which scholars past and lawyers present regard 
as legitimate parts of the biographical task.18 

In blunter words, judicial biographies are ba- 
sically case studies in judical politics. Their au- 
thors are essentially empiricists, describing and 


* Eulau, op. cit., pp. 89, 122; Smelser, op. cit., pp. 40, 
100 ff; and M. Brewster Smith, “A Map for Analysis 
of Personality and Politics,” Journal of Social Issues, 
24 (1968), p. 15. 

6 Schubert, Judicial Behavior, pp. 1-3, 9-13, 62-65. 

“T, McN. Simpson, HI, to author, February 15, 
1969. 

8 Qn privacy, see John A. Garraty, The Nature of 
Biography (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957), 
pp. 72, 105. On personality portrayal, see Westin, 
op. cit, p. 466. On ethical evaluation, see Allison 
Dunham, Book Review, University of Chicago Law 
Review, 24 (1957), 797. Mason answered the privacy 
complaint in his The Supreme Court From Taft to 
Warren (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1958), p. 202. Peltason demolished Dun- 
ham’s complaint in 1964. Peltason, op. cit, p. 224. 
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exploring the linkages between person, process, 
and policy by eclectic techniques of legal analy- 
sis, historical inference, and occasional descrip- 
tive statistics. In terms of the four attributes of 
the behavioral persuasion described above, ju- 
dicial biography and behavioral research are 
united on the first criterion of analytical unit. 
Less explicitly, however, biographical descrip- 
tion often includes group and institutional 
struggle, a shift of gears reconciled with the 
single-actor focus by rather vague explanations 
that judges internalize and thereby represent 
the outlooks of various interests and social 
groups. Group access, in other words, is indi- 
rect and personalized. 

The primary differences of approach among 
biographers and behavioralists thus lie with the 
other three attributes of the behavioral persua- 
sion—regularities, theory, and method. Gener- 
ally speaking, biographers do not search for 
regularities in judicial behavior. They often as- 
sume the most important uniformities, some- 
times with awkward results. For example, lead- 
ing biographers are ambivalent about whether 
judicial decisions are a composite of personal 
values. Their general propositions to that effect 
are soon qualified by assertions that some inter- 
vening variable, e.g., bargaining or “self-re- 
straint” by their judge, mediated between pol- 
icy values and action.?® Biographers, individual 
and collectively, have not really decided 
whether attitudes and behavior are proximate. 
The difference between their general and par- 
ticular propositions neatly illustrates what hap- 
pens to personal variations when explanation 
shifts from individual to collective behavior. 
Biographers, too, make simplifying assumptions 
about individuals in order to discuss groups. 

The third attribute—theoretical impulse— 
points to the key distinction. Despite judicial 
biography’s heuristic potential, its animus is de- 
scription, not theory. No judicial biography 
rests upon an explicit, much less uniform theo- 
retical framework. Rarely do biographers ex- 
ploit their studies by way of suggesting theoret- 
ical refinements and implications. Seldom do 
they even compare their own findings with 
other biographers’. This difference between de- 
scribing how and explaining why, in my view, 
is far more important than current conflicts 
over the fourth count of method. While theory 
and method are closely entwined, it misplaces 
emphasis to make the dividing line means 
rather than ends. Since political science lacks a 
unique methodology, there is nothing inher- 


1 Cf. Carl B. Swisher, Stephen J. Field: Craftsman 
of the Law (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1930), pp. 167, 239 versus p. 81; Mason, Stone, pp. 299, 
425, 612, 733 versus pp. 232, 330, 350, 487, 630, 773. 
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ently wrong with case studies or with borrow- 
ing from historians as opposed to other disci- 
plines. The real questions are the purposes of 
the borrowing and the explanatory yield. Just as 
few biographers have utilized descriptive statis- 
tics, so David J. Danelski and Walter F. Mur- 
phy have demonstrated the behavioral possibili- 
ties of historical data.*° It bears repetition that 
behavioralism and quantification are not co-ex- 
tensive. Choice of method turns on relative reli- 
ability and costs for the data and purposes at 
hand. 

The central differences between judicial biog- 
raphy and behavioral research thus boil down 
to this difference of emphasis: biographers are 
interested mainly in empirical description, be- 
havioralists in prediction and systematic expla- 
nation.” Even this difference, however, is often 
one of degree. The best biographers have al- 
ways attempted to explain as well as describe— 
sometimes too much. The best behavioralists 
have always relied on trained intuition to avoid 
the trap of politically naive research. 

In any event, no problem of principle exists 
between theory and description. The two obvi- 
ously must go together. Since both biographers 
and behavioralists ask how and why questions, 
they share similar research problems. Both 
study the same universe of behavior as reflected 
in votes and opinions, and therefore select the 
same phenomena as dependent variables to be 
explained. Both tend to treat the same phenom- 
ena as distinctive causes and therefore tend to 
specify from an indeterminate number the 
same causal or independent variables. Both 
share realist assumptions as well as focal point 
and engage in the humbling procedure of mak- 
ing inferences from manifest collegial behavior 
about individual judicial minds. Both are com- 
monly denied the tools of survey sampling and 
controlled experiment, which support a techno- 
logical revolution in the social sciences, and 
must therefore improvise as best they can. 
While no one should minimize their method- 
ological differences, or the agonies of their sep- 
arate aspirations to art and science, it is plain 
that their differences are primarily the degree 
of theoretical explicitness, the weight given to 
certain intervening variables, and the means of 


2 “The Influence of the Chief Justice in the Deci- 
sional Process,” in Walter F. Murphy and C. Herman 
Pritchett, Courts, Judges, and Politics (New York: 
Random House, 1961), p. 497. Walter F. Murphy, 
Elements of Judicial Strategy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964). 

2 Cf. the distinction between “conventional” and 
“behavioral” research in Glendon Schubert, Judicial 
Policy-Making (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1965), p. 
158; and his “Academic Ideology and the Study of 
Adjudication,” American Political Science Review, 61 
(1967), pp. 120, 127. 
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collecting, measuring, and processing data. 

In time, at least the latter differences may ap- 
pear less distinctive than what unites them. 
When perspectives clear over methodological 
issues we may find that individual-oriented be- 
havioral research has more in common with 
judicial biography than with aggregative forms 
of social science inquiry now seemingly united 
by similarities of method. Perhaps that was C. 
Herman Pritchett’s meaning when he concluded 
that Carl Swisher, however he might have dis- 
liked the thought, “was one of the first... 
‘judicial behavioralists.’”?? Behavioralism, of 
course, involves more than unit of analysis. But, 
conceptually, judicial biography and judicial be- 
havior research have never been antithetical. 
By virtue of common subject matter and realist 
outlook, the one was a step to the other and a 
far greater departure from what had gone be- 
fore than now appears. Indeed, when the em- 
pirical content of judicial biographies is exam- 
ined from a behavioral perspective, biography 
and behavioral research relate not merely as 
historical continuities but also as complemen- 
tary techniques. 


II. A Behavioral Inventory of 
Judicial Biography 


Complementary relations, like shotgun wed- 
dings, may please neither side of this affair. But 
in order to assess the behavioral potential of ju- 
dicial biography, I have made a crude inven- 
tory of behavioral propositions—or assertions 
easily translatable into them—contained in fif- 
teen leading judicial biographies. This proce- 
dure is not meant to suggest that a proposi- 
tional inventory can substitute for theory. An 
inventory, however, does make it possible to 
judge the empirical yield of judicial biographies 
from a common frame. The biographies cho- 
sen, though not exhaustive, are leading works 
picked mainly on grounds of availability. The 
behavioral propositions contained in them have 
been grouped into eight summary categories of 
behavioral research. Table 1 summarizes this 
inventory. The entries are the number of prop- 
ositions in each category found in each biogra- 
phy. Totals and averages are also reported, in- 
cluding total number of propositions per 100 
pages, *8 

To clarify interpretation, it should be 


2“In Memoriam, Carl Brent Swisher,” Villanova 
Law Review, 13 (1968), 708. Also see C. Herman Prit- 
chett, “Public Law and Judicial Behavior,’ Journal 
of Politics, 30 (1968), p. 480. 

“I am grateful to John E. Schofield for help in 
constructing the table and interpreting the data. The 
biographies surveyed are: Albert J. Beveridge, The 
Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. (Boston: Houghton- 
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stressed that the table is based upon generots 
standards of what constitute behavioral propc- 
sitions. If the standard were insistence on critt- 
rion three—hypotheses derived from explic t 
theoretical frameworks—there would be no bc- 
havioral propositions whatever. This I take ts 
be evidence enough of disinterest in theor, 
among biographers. If the standard were quar- 
tification, the total number would be small——2’/ 
in all and no more than 5 in any one work.** 
The vast majority of propositions, in othe 
words, have been translated into behaviora: 
terms; hence, purists might prefer the label “be - 
havioral-like” propositions. To illustrate thc. 
procedure, Swisher’s explanation of Taney’s at- 
titudes and behavior in terms of Southerr 
planter origins translates into a socialization hy: 
pothesis that social class background is a deter. 
minant of judicial attitudes and voting behav- 
ior, which can be tested for judges generally o1 
for Taney alone by single-actor value analysis 
such as that which Schubert used for Justice 
Jackson. King’s account of Fuller as presiding 
officer easily converts into a “social leadership” 
hypothesis, which Danelski adapted from 
small-group theory to analyse the influence of 
chief justices in intra-court relations.25 The in- 





a m 


Mifflin Co., 1916~1919). Charles Fairman, Mr. Justice 
Miller and The Supreme Court (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1939). John P. Frank, Justice Daniel 
Dissenting (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1964). Willard L. King, Melville Weston Fuller: Chief 
Justice of the United States (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1950). Leonard W. Levy, The Law of the Com- 
monwealth and Chief Justice Shaw (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957). C. Peter Magrath, 
Morrison R. Waite: The Triumph of Character (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1963). Alpheus T. Mason, 
Brandeis: A Free Mans Life (New York: Viking 
Press, 1946); Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law 
(New York: Viking Press, 1956); and William How- 
ard Taft: Chief Justice (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1964). Donald G, Morgan, Justice William 
Johnson: The First Dissenter (Columbia, S.C.: Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1954). Joel F. Pas- 
chal, Mr. Justice Sutherland: A Man Against the State 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951). Merlo 
J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes, 2 vols. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1951). John Phillip Reid, Chief Jus- 
tice: The Judicial World of Charles Doe (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1967). Carl B. Swisher, 
Stephen J, Field: Craftsman of the Law (Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1930); Roger B. Taney 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1935). 

For example, Fairman’s Miller includes a disagree- 
ment matrix prepared by Justice Blatchford (p. 387), 
and King’s Fuller has a rudimentary intensity scale 
of the Income Tax Case in which votes are correlated 
with per capita wealth of the justice’s home states (p. 
214, p. 217). 

* Swisher, Taney, p. 100, pp. 357-58, 364, 374, 555, 
584, and Glendon Schubert, “Justice Jackson’s Judicial 
Philosophy” American Political Science Review, 59 
(1965), p. 940. Cf. King, Fuller, pp. 126, 332-35, and 
Danelski, op. cit, p. 497. 
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Table 1, A Behavioral Inventory of Judicial Biography 






Categories of 
Propositions 








> & Ë 
a g £ 
5 a 2 x 
oOo g w 3 
be 2 D (am 
, . v 9 = 
Biographies a A M ç 
Beveridge-MARSHALL | 32 17 1 9% 
H, 1916, 2438 pp 
Fairman-MILLER 10 1 14 25 
LP, 1939, 456 pp 
Frank-DANIEL 13 9 11 24 
L, 1964, 336 pp 
King-FULLER 29 183 20 15 
L, 1950, 394 pp 
Levy-SHAW 7 6 2 12 
H, 1957, 383 pp 
Magrath- WAITE 14 15 10 29 
P, 1963, 334 pp 
Mason-BRANDEIS 21 14 8 40 
P, 1946, 713 pp 
STONE 25 14 16 60 
P, 1956, 914 pp 
TAFT 11 5 14 26 
P, 1964, 354 pp 
Morgan-JOHNSON 8 7 8 23 


P, 1954, 326 pp 
Paschal-SUTHERLAND) 4 10 1 12 
LP, 1951, 267 pp 


Pusey-HUGHES 31 9 13 32 
J, 1951, 829 pp 
Reid-DOE 18 14 8 31 
L, 1967, 489 pp 
Swisher-FIELD 18 HH 7 36 
P, 1930, 473 pp 
TANEY 17 15 15 36 





P, 1935, 608 pp 


Total | 258 170 168 492 
Rank 6 7 8 i 
Mean | 17 i] 11 33 


271 


O A m A | R Æ 23 AA 
14 16 14 42 237 2 30 9.7 
22 12 14 10 i118 11.5 15 25.9 
18 14 18 13 | 120 10 15 39T 
13 30 5 5 1130 8 16 33.0 
23 3 35 18 | 106 13 13 27.7 
12 16 11 18 | 125 9 16 37.4 
17 7 9 25 | 141 5 18 19,8 
43 87 44 51 ; 340 1 43 37.2 
13 22 20 7 | 118 11.5 15 3353 
13 11 15 13 98 14 12 30.1 
12 6 16 10 81 15 10 30.3 
18 27 18 42 | 190 3 24 22.9 
17 16 26 8 | 138 7 17 28.2 
21 12 12 22 |139 6 17 29.4 
15 17 13 23 | 151 4 19 24.8 


296 270 307 
4 3 J 2 
18 20 18 20 


Grand Total =2232 
Mean = 18.6 


H=historian; J=journalist; L=lawyer; P=political scientist; Personality =effects on political style or be- 
havior; Socialization = background characteristics affecting pol. attitudes or behavior; Recruitment = political 
and judicial; Input = external demands and supports; Conversion =attitudes or values affecting judicial behavior, 
including “role of court” attitudes; Intra-Court =intra-court relations, leadership, bargaining, strategy, etc.; 
Legal Output =impacts on legal subsystem; Pol. Output =impacts on political system. 


ventory also contains propositions about nonju- 
dicial political behavior, which inflates the in- 
put-output columns of Beveridge’s Marshall, 
Mason’s Brandeis, and Pusey’s Hughes to more 
than half nonjudicial in character. Cause-effect 
propositions are included, moreover, regardless 
of how contradictory or empirically unverified 
they may seem. “Propositions” do not mean 
validated ones. 

Counterbalancing such generous standards is 
lack of repetition. Swisher in 1930 unequivo- 
cally stated the core of “political jurispru- 


dence”: the Supreme Court is merely one 
among many power centers.2° The message 
did not change with repetition. 

Given the selectivity of the inventory, I do 
not pretend that it is anything more than one 
man’s slicing of the cake. But taken for what it 
is, the inventory tends to support rather than 
refute Pritchett’s contention of behavioral stir- 
rings in biography. The argument is that judi- 
cial biographers were early or proto-behavioral- 


z3 Swisher, Field, pp. 203-204. 
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ists in the sense of the behavior they studied and 
their attempted explanations, This argument is 
buttressed when a raw count in fifteen judicial 
biographies produces a total of 2,232 behav- 
ioral-like propositions (for an average of 149 
per biography). Though a parallel proposition- 
count in behavioral literature would presumably 
produce much smaller quantities, it is illuminat- 
ing that biographers attempt causal explana- 
tions to the extent that Beveridge’s Marshall 
(1916) contains 237 behavioral-like proposi- 
tions, Swisher’s Taney (1935) contains 151, 
and Mason’s Stone (1956) contains the most 
of all, 340. Even the most “legalistic” work, 
Paschal’s brief life of Justice Sutherland, has 
81. Qualifiers also may take comfort in the as- 
sociation, at least at the top end, between prop- 
osition production and consensus about quality. 
Mason, Beveridge, Pusey, and Swisher lead the 
pack. Is not explanatory insight rather than lit- 
erary style the primary reason for their pres- 
tige??7 

Since counting propositions tells little about 
their content, the more important question is: 
what kinds of information do judicial biogra- 
phies produce? A detailed content analysis of 
propositions in fifteen biographies is beyond the 
scope of one paper, and the shaky empirical 
foundations of many propositions make yield 
assessments risky. But a preliminary appraisal 
leads to the conclusion that the accumulated 
empirical findings of judicial biographies relate 
to behavioral inquiry—positively, by generating 
hypotheses worthy of empirical validation; neg- 
atively, by making the search for regularities, 
theory, and rigorous methods indispensable. In 
support of that conclusion J shall summarize 
briefly the highlights of propositional content 
within each category of the inventory by de- 
scribing: (1) how biographies handle such in- 
formation, (2) some illustrations of the propo- 
sitions that appear in biographies, and (3) 
some suggested hypotheses that merit empirical 
exploration. 


Personality. The strongest impression in this 
category is biographical neglect of the personal- 
ity roots of judicial behavior. Not only does 
personality generate a relatively small number 
of propositions, but they are overwhelmingly 
superficial rather than in-depth observations 


* Although the sample of authors is too small for 
meaningful correlation, students of biography may be 
interested that the inventory (1) suggests no rise in 
the quantity of behavioral-like output through time, 
(2) offers little support for tempting distinctions be- 
tween biographical schools—e.g., a political jurispru- 
dence school à la Swisher or an attitudinal school a 
la Mason, and (3) shows no large variances by pro- 
fession of author. 
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drawn from psychological models, Reid, for e: - 
ample, distinguishes the judicial styles ©: 
Holmes and Doe in terms of contrasting neec s 
for public approval.28 The personalities c< 
Waite, Taft, Hughes, and Stone are describe: 
as well suited to judicial roles.2° Yet the unde: - 
lying elements of such propositions are seldor’ 
articulated or related via personality theor:. 
Most biographies, it is true, exploit the med - 
um’s strong suit—human interest. What tabi: 
or scale can match in appeal the portrayals c? 
Field’s cussedness, Hughes’ imperiousness, c' 
Doe’s eccentricities? So long as people year: 
for vicarious experience—the personal tri- 
umphs and tragedies of eminent men—biogre- 
phy needs no further justification. From a sci. 
entific viewpoint, human interest actually ma ' 
be biography’s worst enemy. Surface descrip- 
tion is so easy, Another hazard presents itself i` 
Justices like Frankfurter and Murphy, heedins: 
Clio’s claim, write memos for future biogra- 
phers.®° Then we may have to reverse Voltaire 

history becomes the tricks the dead play on th: 
living! 

These problems are normal hazards of his 
torical method. More serious is the limitec 
yield of descriptive biography concerning thi 
personality determinants of judicial behavior 
No Freudian inferences, adolescent identity 
crises, or psychosomatic illnesses jar thesc 
pages, though such concepts are central in psy- 
chological analyses of other political leaders, 
and we know that judges underwent similar ex- 
periences.*? Can Justice Miller’s intense aboli- 
tionist commitment be traced to a childhood 
trauma of watching his Mammy being flogged? 
Can Chief Justice Fuller’s skill as a presiding 
officer be attributed to ingratiating traits devel- 
oped as a result of his parents’ 1833 divorce?3? 
Individually, biographers suggest several scraps 
and clues but make little of them. 

The cumulative product is hardly more sub- 
stantial. The only regularity found in these fif- 
teen studies concerns leadership. All judges ex- 


8 Doe, op. cit., pp. 153-55, 165. 

* Magrath, op. cit, pp. 252, 274; Mason, Taft, pp. 
232-33; Pusey, op. cit., p. 663; and Mason, Stone, 

ale A 
Piao See, e.g, Frankfurter’s account of efforts to un- 
seat Murphy in my Mr. Justice Murphy: A Political 
Biography (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1968), p. 396. 

™See E. Victor Wolfenstein, The Revolutionary 
Personality (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1967); and his “Some Psychological Aspects of Crisis 
Leaders,” in Edinger, op. cit, p. 155. Alex Gottfried, 
“The Use of Socio-Psychological Categories in the 
Study of Political Personality,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, 8 (1955), p. 234. 

= Fairman, op. cit, pp. 17, 124, 193; King, op. cit, 
pp. 11, 34, 126ff., 134, Also see Reid, op. cit., p. 155. 
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cept Johnson allegedly possessed “ability to 
handle men.” From that uniformity it might be 
inferred that judges are homo politicus in 
robes, politicians without difference. On the 
other hand, if these biographers are correct in 
asserting that each chief justice on the list 
(Marshall, Taney, Fuller, Waite, Taft, Hughes, 
Stone, Shaw, Doe) developed a distaste for po- 
litical office before appointment, then collec- 
tively they offer the germ of an important hy- 
pothesis about selective socialization. This hy- 
pothesis relates to basic theoretical issues of po- 
litical leadership, uniformity versus uniqueness, 
and a long-neglected question posed by Lass- 
well—the interplay of office and personality.?* 
Even so, the least satisfactory state of bio- 
graphical knowledge concerns the relation of 
personality to judicial behavior. That is ironic 
in view of the premises of the medium. Yet ju- 
dicial biographers as a class lack “the tools and 
the daring” to plumb the psychological roots of 
judicial behavior.** Attitudinal analysts, unfor- 
tunately, come off no better with in-depth anal- 
ysis, and aggregationists seldom try. Personally, 
I have reservations about psychobiography as a 
solution, but if psychological models would 
help overcome the general discomfort of politi- 
cal scientists about personality analysis or the 
particular discomfort of biographers about gen- 
eralization, then resources invested in both sin- 
gle-actor and ageregative studies would be 
worthwhile. A mine of information awaits 
psychologically-trained observers so inclined. 
Socialization and Recruitment. With the ex- 
ception of Mason’s Taft, all the biographies 
surveyed relate political attitudes and behavior 
to social and party background characteristics. 
Perhaps the clearest causal connections be- 
tween class origins and judicial behavior are 
Swisher’s explanations of Taney’s conduct in 
Dred Scott and of Justice Story’s predilections 
generally.2@ Beyond describing the effects of 
background on value systems, biographers also 
assert more particular socialization proposi- 
tions, such as paternal influence on political 
ideology and party identification (Marshall, 
Johnson, Waite) or family influence on choice 


* Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New 
York: W. W. Norton, Inc., 1948), pp. 64, 242. 

34 Clement E. Vose, Book Review, American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 63 (1970), p. 1288. 

Cf. Betty Glad, “The Role of Psychoanalytic 
Biography in Political Science,” paper delivered at 
1968 APSA meeting. Also, Leon Edel, “The Biogra- 
pher and Psycho-Analysis,” Journal of Psycho-Analy- 
sis, 42 (1961), p. 458. For discussion of single-actor 
and aggregate psychological analysis, see Greenstein, 
op. cit., chapters 3 and 4. 

38 Swisher, Taney, pp. 100, 442, 495, 503ff. 
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of legal careers (Marshall, Waite).5? Beveridge 
is unusually specific in relating events, e.g., 
Marshall’s military career or tenure in Paris, 
to subsequent attitudes." 

The recent revisionism of Bowen, Grossman, 
and others suggests that both early biographers 
and early behavioralists may have exaggerated 
the causal significance of social background 
characteristics.*® On the other hand, these biog- 
raphies indicate at least two regularities that re- 
main unexplored, One is professional socializa- 
tion. How did all these successful lawyers, as 
alleged, escape the “corporation lawyer” taint? 
The other is the noninfluence of religion. Why 
did the intense religious partisanship of the 
times escape most of these jurists—or their 
biographers? 

The political party basis of recruitment to 
high appellate courts is so uniformly proposed 
in these biographies as to pass for conventional 
wisdom. On closer examination, however, the 
strength of the party variable in judicial selec- 
tion appears to decline when mixed with other 
criteria such as age, section, or professional 
prestige. The strength of the party variable also 
declines as a decisional determinant when 
mixed with other intervening variables. While 
several biographies assert a sectional or party 
basis of voting behavior in particular deci- 
sions, there is little support for the pervasive 
behavioral generalization that party is the 
strongest background-behavior correlation. The 
main reason is that biographical description is 
overwhelmingly discrete. Hence, for both so- 
cialization and recruitment we may conclude 
that (1) biographies yield familiar information 
long since absorbed into behavioral hypotheses, 
and (2) the task nonetheless remains un- 
finished. 

Inputs. The notion that judicial biographers 
consider courts in splendid isolation from the 
political environment is not supported by these 
studies. External demands and supports con- 
stitute the largest quantity of propositions 
(more than 4%) about the way judges behave. 
Biographical description also ranges over a 


3 On ideology, see, e.g., Beveridge, op. cit., I, p. 9; 
Morgan, op. cit, pp. 22-23; Magrath, op. cit, p. 72. 
On legal careers, see, e.g., Beveridge, op. cit., I, p. 
56; Magrath, op. cit., p. 31. 

* The Life of John Marshall, 1, pp. 79, 126, 145, 
314; IV, p. 3. 

Joel B. Grossman, “Social Backgrounds and Ju- 
dicial Decisions,” Journal of Politics, 29 (1967), p. 
334; Don R. Bowen, “The Explanation of Judicial 
Voting Behavior from Sociological Characteristics of 
Judges,” (Ph.D. diss. Yale, 1965); and John D. 
Sprague, Voting Patterns of the United States Supreme 
Court; Cases in Federalism, 1889-1959 (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1968). 
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broad political spectrum, from the determi- 
nants of mass ideology to the unique effects of 
wives and female spectators in courtrooms.*° 
A large number of propositions in this cate- 
gory concern extra-curial political activity by 
judges, including the dysfunctional effects of 
presidential ambitions among Justices McLean, 
Davis, Chase, and Field.“ Other common 
propositions include the sensitivity of judges 
to diverse reference groups (e.g., Stone to 
academics and Taft to the organized bar) ;** 
the influence of counsel or clerks on particular 
cases; and the decisional consequences of per- 
sonnel turnover, workload, docket control, age, 
iliness, and senility. Verification, of course, is 
something else again. 

Although biographers seldom test their own 
propositions, they are suggestive at several lev- 
els of explanation. At cultural levels, for in- 
stance, they identify clusters of environmental 
variables, such as economic and social condi- 
tions, which are germane to theories of legal 
change and political development. At lower lev- 
els of generalization, so many biographers talk 
about the party pressures and interest configu- 
rations confronting adjudicators that it is odd 
that none overtly subscribes to an interest- 
group theory of judicial politics. In addition, bi- 
ographies collectively provide our richest 
source regarding observance of judicial proprie- 
ties.43 Several of these biographies also confirm 
a favorite proposition of leadership study—sit- 
uational ambiguity increases scope for individu- 
ality.44 Some biographies tacitly accept de 
Tocqueville’s proposition that judicial power is 
ultimately the power of public opinion. Other 
biographies assert that judicial policy-making is 
inherently incremental and that certain conflicts 
are not amenable to judicial resolution. Surely 
these assertions bear so closely on questions of 
uniformity and uniqueness, not to mention nor- 
mative debates and institutional designs, that 
recommendations for empirical validation need 
no elaboration. 

With inputs we come to the most developed 
subject, the area of greatest professional over- 
lap among political scientists and with other 
disciplines. This overlap is important, because 
it suggests that the basic analytical problem is 
not the range of political phenomena thought 


® Mason, Taft, pp. 18, 20ff., 30. Beveridge, op. cit., 
IV, pp. 134, 140 n. 

“Frank, op. cit, p. 250; Fairman, op. cit., p. 293; 
Magrath, op. cit., p. 285; Swisher, Field, pp. 165, 249, 
283-85, 

“ Mason, Stone, pp. 323, 381; Taft, p. 275. 

“For a remarkable parallel to the Fortas-Wolfson 
affair, see Mason, Taft, p. 274. 

“ Greenstein, op. cit., p. 50. 
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relevant as external influences on judicial dec- 
sions. The basic problem is how to establish th: 
links. 


Conversion and Intra-Court Relations. Th: 
above observation also applies to the process c? 
converting personal values and other inputs 
into decisions. Although behavioral decision- 
making models are more explicit, there is littl: 
substantive difference in what biographers anc. 
behavioralists regard as relevant to conversio: 
and the intra-court relations which operate, hy- 
pothetically, as intervening variables betweer 
attitudes and behavior. Biographies are fillec 
with analysis of personal values—e.g., Taft’: 
commitment to stare decisis or Waite’s to thc 
Union—and evaluations of their influence ir 
such decisions as the Child Labor and Civi. 
Rights Cases.4° Many propositions in this cate- 
gory concern individual “role of the Court’ 
conceptions, which usually convert into role 
perceptions that in given cases either con- 
strained or rationalized a judge’s policy predi- 
lections. Even more than behavioralists, biogra- 
phers also describe a mass of interpersonal fac- 
tors that mediate between personal attitudes 
and collegial action. Leadership styles, strate- 
gies, freshman socialization, bargaining, inter- 
nal organization—all these and more compli- 
cate the mix. The first serious scholarship re- 
garding intra-court interaction was undoubtedly 
biographical, and Peltason with reason regards 
the findings as biography’s major contribution.*¢ 

The difficulty is that biographical description 
of “inner workings” suffers the same defects of 
imprecision, discreteness, and nonverification, 
noted earlier, which gave rise to the behavioral 
persuasion. No biography compares in preci- 
sion or alertive power to the explicit, behav- 
iorally-influenced model used in Murphy’s Ele- 
ments of Judicial Strategy (except possibly Ma- 
son’s Stone, which draws partially on the same 
data). On the other hand, biographies supply 
untapped raw materials for generating and re- 
fining hypotheses about decision making.‘? 


“Mason, Taft, pp. 251, 262. Magrath, op. cit., p. 153. 

+t Peltason, op. cit., p. 233. 
_ “For example, cross-reference suggests one theoret- 
ical refinement. Social and task leadership perhaps 
should be differentiated as between conference and the 
remainder of group activity. While Taft permitted 
VanDevanter task leadership in conference, Taft main- 
tained task leadership in administration and opinion 
output, WanDevanter and “pen paralysis.” Hughes 
dominated conferences to the point of torpor, but 
dissent rates suggest that Hughes hardly dominated 
the policy output of his court in the sense of Mar- 
shall, Shaw, or Doe. If a chief justice’s effectiveness 
as task leader is measured by dissent rate, Taft comes 
off as more effective than Hughes. Cf. Danelski, op. 
cit. 
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They highlight personal behavior and relate it 
to interpersonal behavior, one of the most diffi- 
cult and therefore neglected linkages in empiri- 
cal analysis. And they retain historical perspec- 
tive, which permits attention to attitude change. 
In much jurimetric research, by contrast, atti- 
tudes are perforce static, and group processes 
are subsumed under personal attitudes in order 
to achieve operational definitions.*® Apart from 
serving as data sources, biographies thus com- 
plement behavioral research by providing par- 
tial correctives for necessary shortcuts. 


Outputs. Generally speaking, what character- 
izes inputs holds also for legal and political out- 
puts. Most of these biographies do attempt to 
assess the political impact of judicial decisions, 
though usually in formal, institutional terms 
and by a case approach which eschews broadly 
functional generalizations. Many of the propo- 
sitions merely report public opinion responses 
to particular judges and decisions—e.g., Mar- 
shall’s unpopularity after the Burr trial or his 
popularity after Gibbons.*® The accuracy of the 
measurement also leaves much to be desired. 
While Beveridge, Mason, and Pusey used news- 
papers to illustrate public reactions and Fair- 
man occasionally Shepardized cases, biogra- 
phies are simply outclassed by modern impact 
analysis.5° Still, the cumulative message is un- 
mistakable: judges make public policy. 
Functionally, this proposition is probably ov- 
erdone. That judges make policy is the begin- 
ning, not the end, of sophistication. Sophistica- 
tion begins with differentiation of policy roles ac- 
cording to time, subject-matter, and institution.®* 
Biographies generally offer only spasmodic 
attention to issues of uniformity and unique- 
ness at this level. Yet on revisiting the liter- 
ature, this reader was struck by the freshness of 
a few. Their works go beyond case description 
by offering functionally relevant ideas, such as 
not-so-new roles in system maintenance, con- 
flict resolution, legitimation, and public educa- 
tion.°? For example, Beveridge implies and 


“Exceptions are David J. Danelski, “Values as 
Variables in Judicial Decision-Making,” 19 Vanderbilt 
Law Review, 721 (1966); Dorothy B. James, “Role 
Theory and the Supreme Court,” Journal of Politics, 
30 (1968), p. 160; and Glendon Schubert, “Jackson’s 
Judicial Philosophy,” op. cit., p. 940. 

“ Beveridge, op. cit, II, pp. 357, 528, 595; IV, pp. 
396, 454, 517. 

5 See, e.g, Theodore L. Becker (ed.), The Impact 
of Supreme Court Decisions (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1969). 

See Martin Shapiro, Law and Politics in the. Su- 
preme Court: New Approaches to Political Jurispru- 
dence (New York: The Free Press, 1964). 

See, e.g., Beveridge, op. cit, IV, p. 279; Swisher, 
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Swisher says that pre-Civil War justices consoli- 
dated their own power as architects of a legal 
order favoring business elites and capitalist de- 
velopment." Fairman implies and Magrath 
says that post-Civil War justices reconsolidated 
their power by helping to re-establish a racist 
legal order favored by white middle classes.*# 
Compare how closely these conclusions match 
Dahl’s concerning the relations of justices to 
dominant, law-making coalitions. Fairman ac- 
tually anticipates Dahl’s argument that political 
recruitment is the mechanism of harmonizing 
the two.55 

Who-said-it-first is not the name of this 
game. The point is merely to reaffirm the rele- 
vance of judicial biographies to understanding 
the systemic effect of judges’ lives, however im- 
precise the measurements and imperfect the 
linkage between single actors and larger sys- 
tems. 


m. Summation 


While accenting biography, we have consid- 
ered the relationship between judicial biogra- 
phy and judicial behavior research in two ways. 
Conceptually, we compared them as modes of 
inquiry and concluded that: (a) they are re- 
lated by common questions, assumptions, and 
research problems, and (b) they are distin- 
guishable mainly by relative concern with de- 
scription and systematic explanation. Empiri- 
cally, we made an inventory of behavioral-like 
propositions and concluded that: (a) judging 
by proposition production, judicial biographers 
may be considered early or proto-behavioral- 
ists; and (b) judging by proposition content, ju- 
dicial biographies relate to behavioral inquiry 
-—-positively by offering rich description and ex- 
planatory insight about determinants of judicial 
decisions, conversion processes, and judicial 
policy roles; negatively by stimulating demands 
for closer attention to regularities, theory, and 
more reliable measurements which underlie the 
behavioral persuasion. Together, these conclu- 
sions resolve into a theme that began as inartic- 
ulate major premise. As a mode of analysis, ju- 
dicial biographies are complementary to behav- 





Field, p. 203 and Taney, pp. 415, 419; Mason, Brandeis, 
pp. 518, 560, and Stone, pp. 302, 426, 443, 533, 591, 
605, 645. 

“= Beveridge, op. cit, III, pp. 49, 75, 178; IV, pp. 
276, 396, 446, 453-54, 517. Swisher, Taney, pp. 347-48, 
391-92, 411. 

“Fairman, op. cit., pp. 60, 124, 176, 207, 280. Ma- 
grath, op. cit, pp. 132, 139-40, 145, 148-49, 169, 294, 
315-16. 

Robert A. Dahl, “Decision-Making in a Democ- 
racy: The Supreme Court as a National Policy- 
Maker,” Journal of Public Law, 6 (1957), 285. Fair- 
man, op. cit., pp. 176, 398. 
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ioral research. When conceived as case studies 
in judicial politics, they become related to, if 
not part of, the scientific enterprise. And their 
strengths and weaknesses fall into place as spe- 
cialized versions of case-study characteristics. 
Each mode has its place—and its drudgeries 
—in a scheme of self-conscious division of la- 
bor.5® Before options are chosen, two final re- 


For the “functions” of judicial biography, see 
Robert G. McCloskey, Book Review, Harvard Law 
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minders are in order. (1) Aggregate analysis is 
ultimately essential if explanation is the goel. 
Accumulated biographical information wil 
amount to little, in short, without coherent the- 
ory. (2) By the same token, biography helps to 
reclaim human beings from abstraction, a func- 
tion the more to be prized the greater is ovr 
success in aggregation. 

Review, 77 (1964), 1172; and Walter F. Murphy, 
Book Review, Yale Law Journal, 78 (1969), 728. 


Asymmetry in the Political System: 
Occasional Activists in the Republican 
and Democratic Parties, 1956—-1964* 


Davip NEXON 
Pitzer College 


Each election year, millions of Americans 
become involved in the political process 
through such activities as doorbell ringing, en- 
velope stuffing, donating money, and otherwise 
devoting their energies to securing the election 
of the candidates of their choice. Unlike candi- 
dates for office, legislators, and ordinary voters, 
these occasional activists have been almost to- 
tally neglected in the political science literature.? 

The study reported here compared occa- 
sional activists in the two parties to rank and 
file members over the course of three presiden- 
tial elections—1956, 1960, and 1964. Two ma- 
jor findings emerged. First, the relationship be- 
tween the opinions of Republican activists and 
ordinary Republicans was quite different from 
the relationship between the opinions of Demo- 
cratic activists and ordinary Democrats. On is- 
sues that divided rank and file Republicans 
from rank and file Democrats, activist Republi- 
cans were strikingly more conservative than the 
general membership of their party. Democratic 
activists, on the other hand, had about the same 
distribution of opinion as rank and file mem- 
bers of their party. Second, Republicans were 
proportionately far more active than Demo- 
crats. In 1960 and 1964, while some sixteen 
percent of the Republicans fell in the activist 
category, only four to five percent of the Dem- 
ocrats qualified for inclusion. 

In addition to the intrinsic interest of de- 
scribing the characteristics of this numerically 


* This paper grew out of the author’s participation 
in a graduate seminar at the University of Chicago 
conducted by Professor Norman Nie. The other stu- 
dents in the seminar provided invaluable help in pre- 
paring data for analysis and offered useful comments. 
Special thanks are due to Professor Nie for his gen- 
erous assistance and encouragement. 

*The only systematic comparison of a national 
sample of these occasional activists to ordinary party 
identifiers that the author has been able to locate is 
Philip E. Converse and George Dupeux, “Politicization 
of the Electorate in France and the United States,” 
in Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, Elections and the Po- 
litical Order (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1966), pp. 269-291. Unfortunately, no attempt was 
made in this article to separate activists and ordinary 
members by party except through a correlation co- 
efficient of the “party relatedness” of issues which 
obscured intraparty patterns of opinion. 


important group of political actors, the findings 
of the study were significant for two reasons. 
First, the findings suggested that there are pres- 
sures on Republican political candidates but 
not on Democratic political candidates to be 
less moderate, centrist, and compromising than 
is generally supposed. Most theorists of Ameri- 
can political parties have emphasized their non- 
ideological, coalitional character and argued 
that candidates feel impelled to move toward 
the center of the electorate. The findings of this 
study made clear, however, that Republican 
candidates also face some pressures driving 
them to the extreme right. To the extent that 
Republican candidates feel a need to attract 
volunteer manpower and campaign contribu- 
tions from occasional activists, they will be in- 
fluenced to move not toward the center of the 
electorate but away from it. 

The characteristics of volunteer activists in 
the Republican Party tend to drive candidates 
to the right in other ways. People of the occa- 
sional activist type are more likely to vote in 
primaries than is the ordinary party member. 
Given the low turnout of the typical primary, 
people who are volunteer activists in the gen- 
eral election probably form a substantial pro- 
portion—perhaps a majority—of the total pri- 
mary electorate. Financing and volunteer sup- 
port is also usually more difficult to obtain in 
primaries than in general elections and is there- 
fore of more strategic importance. Finally, ac- 
tivists are more likely to participate in the se- 
lection of delegates to nominating conventions 
than ordinary party members. For all these rea- 
sons, the characteristics of Republican activists 
make more likely the nomination of candidates 
who are conservative in terms of the general 


_ membership of the party and far to the right of 


the electorate as a whole. 

The second significance of the findings of 
this study was that the results made it possible 
to make some interesting inferences, albeit 
rather speculative, about the types of organiza- 
tion characteristic of the two major parties, 
Particularly when combined with an earlier 
study of activists much closer to the peak of 
the party hierarchy than the volunteer cam- 
paigners examined here, this analysis suggested 
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a novel interpretation of contemporary Ameri- 
can party politics: the two parties are different 
not only in name, program, and coalitional 
components but also in type.? The Republicans 
are a high participation party with an amateur 
base composed of right wing ideologues, while 
the Democrats are a low participation party 
with a professionalized base not dependent on 
ideological incentives to activism. Before dis- 
cussing this interpretation in detail, it would be 
well to examine more closely the data on which 
it is based. 


Methodology 


The opinion polls used to examine opinions 
of activists and party identifiers were those con- 
ducted at each election by the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan on a na- 
tional cross section of the electorate. People 
were classified as Republicans or Democrats ac- 
cording to their response to the question, “Gen- 
erally speaking, do you think of yourself as a 
Republican, a Democrat, or what?” Republican 
and Democratic identifiers were then classified 
as activists or ordinary members. A party iden- 
tifier was regarded as an activist if he belonged 
to a political club or performed two or more 
campaign activities during the course of the 
election. Campaign activities consisted of such 
actions as donating money to a candidate or at- 
tending a political rally. 

Opinions were examined in three issue areas 
—welfare liberalism, civil rights, and militant 
anti-Communism.? Questions on the welfare 
liberalism scale dealt with such New Deal, 
Great Society issues as government responsibil- 
ity for jobs and housing and federal aid to edu- 
cation. The civil rights scale dealt with ques- 
tions about the desirability of federal support 
for school integration and of government inter- 
vention to aid Negroes in getting fair treatment 
in jobs and housing. The anti-Communism 
scale could only be constructed in 1956 and 
1964 because of a lack of appropriate questions 
in the 1960 survey. It dealt with general incli- 
nations to be hostile and uncompromising to- 
ward Communists and Communism versus rel- 
atively greater willingness to be tolerant and 
compromising. Queries about the desirability of 
trade with Communist countries, approval of 
escalation in Vietnam, and similar issues ap- 
peared on this scale. 


*The earlier study, of delegates to the 1956 na- 
tional conventions, was Herbert McClosky, Paul J. 
Hoffman, and Rosemary O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and 
Consensus Among Party Leaders and Followers,” 
American Political Science Review, 54 (June, 1960), 
pp. 406-427. 

* The actual wording of questions making up each 
scale is shown in Appendix A. 
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Scale scores for each respondent were con- 
structed so that the higher the score, the more 
liberal the respondent, and so that the mear 
score of the whole sample on each scale was 
approximately zero.‘ 

In addition to the three major variables of 
party identification, activism, and opinion, re- 
spondents were also classified by social class 
and religious-racial group membership. To cre- 
ate the measure of religious-racial group mem- 
bership, individuals were considered to fall in 
one of the following groups: white Catholic, 
white Protestant, white Jewish, Negro. The so- 
cial class measure (SES) was created by mak- 
ing a scale that assigned equal weight to a re- 
spondent’s income, education, and occupation.® 
For the purposes of tabular arrangement, the 
population was divided into thirds—upper, 
middle, and lower—-on this SES scale, The 
variables of social class and religious-racial 
group membership were used primarily for 
control purposes. 


The Rank and File 


Opinions of Republican and Democratic ac- 
tivists differed in a systematic way only when 


1956 1960 1964 
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Figure 1. Mean liberalism in the social welfare 
issue area by party over time 


t See Appendix A for a more complete description. 

5See Appendix A for a more complete description. 

* The test for significance of difference of the means 
used in this and other tables is the ¢-test-—formula 
#13.5 in Hubert Blalock, Social Statistics (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960), p. 175. Degrees of freedom 
computed from formula 13.6, p. 176. All tests are 
one-tailed. Since many differences in means regarded 
as meaningful by the author did not attain statistical 
significance because of small N’s, a difference of .050 
was as a rule of thumb taken to be the minimum size 
of a “meaningful” difference in the means. Whether 
or not differences formed any consistent pattern was 
also regarded as important. 
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* Difference in the means significant at a level 
<.01. 


Figure 2. Mean liberalism in the civil rights issue 
area by party over time 


there were significant differences between the 
opinions of ordinary Republicans and ordinary 
Democrats. Accordingly, opinions of rank and 
file members must be reviewed before sense can 
be made of opinion among activists. In 1956 
and 1960, only opinion on the social welfare 
scale—the heritage of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal—polarized the membership of the two 
parties. In 1964, presumably as a result of the 
highly ideological Goldwater candidacy, opin- 
ion was polarized in all three issue areas, with 
Democrats more liberal and Republicans more 
conservative. Mean scores for the membership 
of each party on each scale in each year are 
shown in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 

Controlling for SES and for religious-racial 
affiliation had little effect on these patterns. 
While SES was significantly correlated with 
views on the social welfare issues in all three 
years, interparty polarization existed in each 
year even within class groups.” One religious- 


*The correlation statistic used in this article is 
Pearson’s z. Although Pearson’s r and partial correla- 
tions (also used in this article and based on Pearson’s 
r) assume interval data, the data used in this article 
are predominantly nominal or ordinal. Use of Pear- 
son’s r and partial correlation is believed to be legiti- 
mate on three grounds. First, experience indicates 
that the use of measures generally regarded as more 
appropriate for ordinal data may produce results vir- 
tually identical to those derived from Pearson’s r 
(see Norman H. Nie, G. Bingham Powell, Jr., and 
Kenneth Prewitt, “Social Structure and Political Par- 
ticipation: Developmental Relationships, Part I,” 
American Political Science Review, 63 [June, 1969], 
pp. 361-378). Some of the more important correla- 
tions used in this article were also run against Ken- 
dall’s tau and Spearman’s r as a check, and no sig- 
nificant differences in results were found. 

Second, the scope of interpretation of the data used 
in this article has been limited. It is obviously in- 
correct to make an exact statistical interpretation of 
Pearson’s r computed on ordinal data—to say, for 
example, that a correlation of .10 between SES and 
welfare liberalism “explains” one percent of the 
Variation in scores on the welfare liberalism scale. 
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Figure 3. Mean liberalism in the anti-Communism 
issue area by party over time 


racial group presented a slight exception to 
these findings. White Catholics were not polar- 
ized by party in opinion on the social welfare 
scale in 1956: in this year Republican Catho- 
lics were approximately as liberal as Demo- 
cratic Catholics. In both 1960 and 1964, how- 
ever, probably as a result of the movement of 
liberal Catholics into the Democratic Party to 
vote for Kennedy, Catholics lined up in the 
way characteristic of other groups: Democrats 
were more liberal. 

On the civil rights issue, one might have sus- 
pected that region would play a distorting role. 
The application of controls, however, indicated 
that this distortion was a minor one. When the 
opinions of northern whites were examined sep- 
arately, a very moderate interparty polarization 
emerged in both 1956 and 1960; there was a 
difference in mean scores between members of 
the two parties of .114 in 1956 and .080 in 
1960, with Democrats more liberal in both 
years. This polarization deepened dramatically 
to .328 in 1964. 


The Activists 


Although this study focused on opinion char- 
acteristics of occasional activists, the dearth of 
published material on national samples of vol- 
unteer workers for the political parties suggests 
that it would be in order to start with some ba- 
sic demographic material. Predictably, higher 


Third, experience in the use of these measures in- 
dicates that it is proper to make the following kinds 
of statements about correlations and partial correla- 
tions computed on ordinal data: 

(a) Comparison of the contribution of variables 
to variation in a dependent variable may be made. 
A statement that SES explains more of the variation 
in welfare liberalism than party would be legitimate 
{although one cannot say how much more). 

(b) Statements about lack of relationship may be 
made. One can say that SES makes a meaningful 
contribution to welfare liberalism while party does 
not (although it must be recognized that the cut-off 
point of meaningfulness is somewhat arbitrary). The 
standard of meaningful correlation generally used in 
this article is .10, 
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Figure 4. Percent of each SES group in each party 
qualifying as activists over time 


status people in both parties were dispropor- 
tionately active. The proportional representa- 
tion of the upper, middle, and lower thirds of 
the population in SES in the activist group is 
shown in Figure 4. 

Religious affiliation also played a role in de- 
termining participation. As Table 1 indicates, 
there were differences between the activism of 
Catholics and that of Protestants by party, al- 
though none were particularly striking. (Too 
few Negroes and Jews fell in the activist cate- 
gory in the sample to make any reliable state- 


ments about them.) In the Democratic Party, 
Catholics were more highly represented among 
the activists than among the mass membership 
in every year, and Protestants were less well 
represented in every year but 1960. No clear 
pattern emerged for the Republicans. 

Region displayed no consistent association 
with participation. When the country was di- 
vided into Northeast, Midwest, West, and 
South, there was no marked tendency for party 
identifiers in either party in any region to be 
disproportionately active or inactive over the 
course of all three elections. 

As noted earlier, the most striking demo- 
graphic characteristic of activism in the two 
parties was the very great difference between 
the two parties in rates of participation. Rela- 
tively speaking, the Democrats were a low par- 
ticipation party and the Republicans were a 
high participation party. The Republicans par- 
ticipated at a higher rate than the Democrats in 
every year, and the difference was very great in 
every year but 1956.8 In 1956, 7.4 percent of the 
Republicans fell in the activist category com- 
pared to 6.1 percent of the Democrats; in 1960 
the Republicans were able to mobilize 16.2 per- 
cent of their followers compared to only 4.0 
percent of the Democrats; and in 1964, 16.3 
percent of the Republicans were activists com- 
pared to a meager 5.0 percent of the Demo- 


The somewhat different picture presented by the 
1956 election may have resulted from the Republicans’ 
feeling that they had a sure thing that year, Eisen- 
hower’s limited attraction for the conservative wing 
of the party, and the outpouring of volunteer par- 
ticipation that Stevenson’s candidacy seems to have 
produced. 


Table 1. Percent of Total Party Membership and Activists from Each Religious Group Over Time 


eo % activists 
C ath ol i cs Ca th olics 
Democrats 28.3 34.0 
(182) (16) 
Republicans 14.3 15.8 
(73) (6) 
Democrats 26.9 31.4 
(233) (11) 
Republicans 11.6 5.5 
(65) (5) 
Democrats 24.7 32.5 
(198) (13) 
Republicans 15.7 21.0 
(60) (13) 


Moan Z activists 
Protestant rotestant 
59.5 51.1 
(456) (24) 
1956 
71.3 78.9 
(C20) (30) 
56.4 68.6 
(488) (24) 
1960 
77.0 90.1 
(433) (82) 
55.4 45.0 
Saas (18) 
1964 
78.2 71.0 
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* Difference in the means significant at a level 
<.01. 

** Difference in the means significant at a level 
<.05. 


Figure 5. Mean scores of activists and other identi- 
fiers on the welfare liberalism scale by party over 
time 


crats. As Figure 4 indicates, this difference was 
not a class effect; the Republicans consistently 
outstripped the Democrats within every class 
group except the lowest, where few people in 
either party participated. 

Opinion among activists conformed to one 
basic rule. On issues that polarized the mass 
membership of the two parties, Democratic ac- 
tivists had about the same opinion distribution 
as rank and file Democrats, while Republican 
activists were substantially more conservative 
than their rank and file membership. 

On the welfare policy scale, the only opinion 
scale that exhibited interparty polarization in 
ali three elections, this typical pattern appeared 
in all years, The Democratic activists were 
slightly more conservative than other Demo- 
crats in 1956 and 1964, but they were some- 
what more liberal in 1960. As Figure 5 shows, 
they generally conformed fairly closely to the 
views of the general membership of their party. 
Republican activists, on the other hand, were 
strikingly more conservative than other Repub- 
licans in all years. 

The anti-Communism issue area was not po- 
larized by party in 1956 but had become polar- 
ized by 1964. In 1956 Democratic and Repub- 
lican activists were both more liberal than the 
rank and file of either party, with Democratic 
activists the most liberal group. These differ- 
ences were, in fact, rather large, with a differ- 
ence of .261 between Democratic activists and 
other Democrats. Part of this difference was 
undoubtedly due to the class bias of opinion in 
this issue area in 1956, 

By 1964 the distribution of opinion had 
shifted to the pattern expected for polarized is- 
sues. Among Democrats there was little differ- 
ence between the opinions of the activists and 
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the rank and file—a mean of .011 for activists 
and .057 for other Democrats. Among Repub- 
licans, activists were sustantially more conser- 
vative than the rank and file. The mean score 
of activists was —.251 compared to —.080 for 
other Republicans. Table 2 shows the relation- 
ship between opinions of activists and other 
party members in this issue area for both years. 

On the civil rights scale, Democratic and Re- 
publican activists were both substantially more 


conservative than their parties and the public in 


the nonpolarized year of 1956, The Republican 
activists were the most conservative group. 

In the nonpolarized year of 1960, Demo- 
cratic activists were still substantially more con- 
servative than ordinary Democrats. Republican 
activists had opinions not much differentiated 
from either their followers or the population as 
a whole. 

In 1964, when the civil rights issue had be- 
come polarized between the parties, the rela- 
tions between leaders and followers assumed 
the aspect of the other issues. Democratic ac- 
tivists were approximately in tune with other 
Democrats, while Republican activists were 
substantially more conservative than other Re- 
publicans. These relationships are detailed in 
Table 3. 

In all three issue areas, then, a similar pat- 
tern existed. On all polarized issues, Republican 
activists were substantially more conservative 
than other Republicans, while Democratic ac- 
tivists had approximately the same opinion dis- 
tribution as other Democrats. 


Interpretation 
The differing pattern of relationship between 
activist and rank and file opinion in the two 
parties might be explained in two alternative 


Table 2. Means of Activists and Other Identifiers on 
the Anti-Communism Scale by Party over Time 


1956 1960 1964 

Democratic activists .228* .011 

(42) (37) 
Other Democrats ~~ ,033* .057 

(603) (507) 
Republican activists s112** — .251* 

(37) (60) 
Other Republicans  — ,044** — .080* 

(492) (231) 


* Difference in the means significant at a level <.01. 
** Difference in the means significant at a level 
§.05. 
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Table 3. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers on the Civil Rights Scale by Party over Time 


1956 


— .180 
(41) 


Democratic activists 
Other Democrats 0 
(570) 


— .210 
(32) 


Republican activists 


.026 
(372) 


Other Republicans 


* Difference in the means significant at a level <.05. 


ways. The first method of explanation, which I 
believe to be valid and will discuss at length be- 
low, is an organizational one. According to this 
interpretation, the two parties have a different 
relationship between the opinions of activists 
and ordinary members because they are differ- 
ent kinds of organizations: the Republican 
Party organization is essentially an ideological 
one relying on ideological incentives to activ- 
ism, while the Democratic Party organization is 
a nonideological one relying on nonideological 
incentives to activism. 

The second, and less novel interpretation, 
would be to attribute the differences in opinion 
pattern to demographic factors peculiar to ac- 
tivists. One might argue, for example, that ac- 
tivists in both parties tend to be of higher social 
status than ordinary members, Since conserva- 
tism on at least one of the scales—social wel- 
fare—was associated with higher social status, 
the unusual conservatism of Republican activ- 
ists relative to other Republicans on this scale 
and the lack of liberalism of Democratic activ- 
ists relative to other Democrats might have 
been simply a byproduct of an upper-class ten- 
dency to participate disproportionately. 

Because of the small numbers of activists in 
the sample, controlling for demographic factors 
was extremely difficult. While a definitive an- 
swer to the question of the role of demographic 
versus organizational factors must await a 
larger sample of activists, attempts to control 
for demographic factors utilizing the activists 
available in the Survey Research Center sample 
indicated, albeit with some ambiguities, that de- 
mographic factors did not account for all or 
even most of the characteristic opinion pattern 
reported here. These attempts to control for de- 
mographic factors are discussed in Appendix B. 

It should be emphasized that, whatever the 
origin of the pattern of opinion reported in this 
article, the effects on the political system are 


1960 1964 
= 2993 019 
(33) (34) 
—.071 067 
(665) (589) 
014 — .410* 
(87) (55) 
— 015 — .167* 
(376) (252) 


the same. To the extent that the millions of oc- 
casional activists exert an influence on the be- 
havior of candidates and the choice of nomi. 
nees, there is a push away from the center oi 
the electorate present in the Republican Party 
that is not present in the Democratic Party. 

The organizational interpretation of activist 
Opinion patterns can best be approached 
through a typology of activists developed by 
James Q. Wilson.® Wilson regards the activist 
group as composed of two types—“profession- 
als” and “amateurs.” Perhaps more evocative 
of the differences as conceived in this article 
would be the labels “ideologue” and “nonideo- 
logue.” 

The ideologue is active in politics primarily 
to advance a set of ideals about the way the 
government should be run, although this is 
rarely an exclusive motive. These ideals are rel- 
atively well structured—often in liberal-conser- 
vative terms—and are measuring sticks against 
which candidates and potential candidates are 
tested. Ideologues, although certainly interested 
in winning elections, do not give victory over- 
riding importance. For example, a liberal ideo- 
logue in the Democratic Party might prefer los- 
ing with a liberal candidate to winning with a 
conservative one. A conservative victory does 
not advance the ideals that the liberal ideologue 
is in politics to serve, and at least he can draw 
emotional sustenance from the feeling of hav- 
ing fought the good fight with a losing liberal. 

The nonideologues are in politics for more 
diverse reasons. A number of possibilities im- 
mediately come to mind. Some just like to play 
the game. Others follow the classic if fading 
pattern of patronage politics: they must par- 
ticipate if they are to obtain or hold a job. Still 
others, in a variation on the patronage pattern, 


"James Q. Wilson, The Amateur Democrat (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), Chap. I. 
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are active because they seek to advance them- 
selves through politics in other ways than sim- 
ple employment—by eventually becoming can- 
didates themselves, by making useful business 
contacts, or by obtaining contracts from the 
government for their business. The character- 
ization applicable to all activists in this latter 
group, however, is that it is not their views on 
desirable public policy that provide the domi- 
nant proximate motive for involvement. 

The pattern of opinion revealed by the data 
reported in this article was that characteristic 
differences between Republican and Demo- 
cratic activists occurred only on opinion scales 
that also separated the mass membership of the 
two parties. Republican activists were more 
conservative than other members of their party 
on polarized scales; Democratic activists were 
about the same as other Democrats on these 
scales. This difference immediately suggests 
that Republican activists were of the ideologue 
type while Democratic activists were not. 

If activists are of the ideologue type, one 
would expect their opinion line-up to be the 
same as their party’s mass membership, only 
more so. Ideologues are, after all, attracted to 
party work by the desire to see their views 
about the way the government should be run 
advanced, Except for the occasional Machia- 
vellian, who enters party work with the expecta- 
tion of eventually rising to high office and then 
foisting his views upon an unsuspecting elector- 
ate, ideologues will go to work for the party 
they perceive as representing the views in 
which they believe. Although activists are likely 
to be better informed and more sophisticated 
about the political world than other party mem- 
bers, they are unlikely to perceive differences 
between the parties not apparent, at least in a 
vague way, to the mass membership. Thus, 
ideological activists are likely to have a charac- 
teristic opinion set only about those issues that 
differentiate the mass of party members (except 
insofar as attitudes are associated with demo- 
graphic variables unique to activists, or insofar 
as attitudes assume characteristic relationships 
only at higher degrees of intensity). But the 
ideologue holds his views with greater force 
than the average ordinary member of the party; 
unlike his fellows, the ideologue finds his views 
sufficient incentive to work for the party. And, 
given his superior knowledge about politics, it 
is obvious that the ideologue activist is more 
likely to hold party membership congruent with 
his views than is the ordinary member. Finally, 
forces that would keep an ordinary member 
within a party whose issue stand he disagreed 
with—-family: tradition, geographic location, 
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ethnic origin, class, affiliation of friends and as- 
sociates—are of less relative importance for the 
ideological activist. All these forces, then, com- 
bine to make the group of ideological activists 
more homogeneous and more “extreme” in 
their views than the mass membership. 

The situation is quite different for the non- 
ideological activist. Since his involvement in 
politics does not flow from his opinions, there 
is no reason for him to differ in opinion from 
the average member of his party (again, except 
insofar as special demographic factors are at 
work). Although the nonideological activist 
may be better informed about politics than his 
non-activist counterpart, incongruity between 
his attitudes and those of his party are not 
likely to trouble him more than the mass mem- 
bership. While one can think of reasons why 
the mere fact of activism might produce a 
change in attitude, there is no necessity that 
this occur. And, without such factors, the non- 
ideological activist should as faithfully represent 
the opinion set of other members of his party 
as if he were chosen by lot. 

There are a number of factors which suggest 
that the Democratic Party should draw a 
higher proportion of its nonideological mem- 
bership into activism. First, the Democrats 
have been an urban party in modern times; and 
the classic machines, which of course were 
made up of nonideologues, have generally been 
urban based. Second, since 1932 the Democrats 
have generally controlled a majority of the 
state governments and have controlled the na- 
tional government most of the time. For this 
reason, they offer a more fertile field for those 
interested in pursuing politics for opportunistic 
ends. Someone interested in a political job or in 
a government contract is hardly likely to invest 
his time in a party that he expects to lose 
elections and thus have neither jobs nor con- 
tracts to dole out. Finally, a disproportionate 
number of Democratic party identifiers have, at 
least since 1860, come from the South. The 
one-party character of much of the region (at 
least until 1964) has undoubtedly caused presi- 
dential politics to be less interesting to potential 
ideological activists. 

The most striking piece of evidence to sug- 
gest a lower proportion of ideologues among 
Democratic activists, however, is the startling 
figures on relative participation in each of the 
two parties, To the extent that there is a differ- 
ential draw of nonideologues, it should, as we 
have seen, favor the Democrats with their 
greater control over the bounty of government. 
Yet the Republicans have consistently drawn 
far higher proportions of activists. An obvious 
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way to account for this would be to assume 
that they have drawn a much higher proportion 
of ideologues into party activities than the 
Democrats have. 

It seems unlikely that the Democrats possess 
among their membership a smaller proportion 
of ideologues than the Republicans. Why, then, 
have they a smaller group among their activ- 
ists? Some factors suggesting that the Demo- 
crats should draw more nonideologues than the 
Republicans have already been noted. It may 
be that these same factors militate against 
drawing ideologues. A classic rule of machine 
politics is that the smaller the turnout the easier 
for the machine. If public officials and oppor- 
tunists have their way, they will discourage par- 
ticipation in intraparty affairs. Such participa- 
tion threatens their control. The Democratic 
Party may largely be viewed as a closed corpo- 
ration by potential ideologically oriented partic- 
ipants. 

The same conclusion can be reached by an 
argument that does not assume a conscious de- 
cision on the part of party professionals to limit 
participation. The Democrats have historically 
been a party with a lower-class base. Turning 
out a lower-class vote requires a more elabo- 
rate and professionalized party organization 
than does the activation of a more affluent 
electorate. Once a relatively professionalized or- 
ganization was developed, the Democrats may 
have felt little need to seek out hordes of ama- 
teurs to do precinct work. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, without a professional organi- 
zation reaching down to the precinct level, 
would be more likely to feel an active need to 
encourage amateur, and thus ideological, par- 
ticipation. 

Although the study reported here dealt only 
with the occasional activists who turn out in the 
millions to work for the party and candidate of 
their choice at election time, the organizational 
analysis presented above suggests that opinions 
of other kinds of participants in the party orga- 
nizations should have the same relationship to 
the opinions of the rank and file as those of the 
occasional activists. If this picture of the two 
types of organization is valid, precinct captains, 
county chairmen, and other party functionaries 
in the Republican Party should be substantially 
more conservative than ordinary party mem- 
bers. In the Democratic Party, on the other 
hand, party functionaries should have about the 
same opinion distribution as the rank and file. 

Although party functionaries are a group al- 
most as little studied as occasional activists, 
there is one study of convention delegates—a 
group that might be expected to include a rep- 
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resentative national sample of the upper level: 
of the party organization—that provides addi- 
tional evidence for the interpretation of tht 
party organizations set forth in this article. Mc- 
Closky et al. compared the opinions of a sam- 
ple of delegates and alternates to the 1956 con- 
ventions with the opinions of a national sample 
of the electorate. They found the same patterr 
of opinion reported in this study: Republicar. 
activists were substantially more conservative 
than ordinary Republicans, while Democratic 
activists had about the same distribution oi 
opinion as rank and file Democrats.?° 

Most models of the American parties have 
pictured them as moderate, centrist, compro- 
mising, and coalitional. Emphasis has beer 
placed on the forces driving politicians running 
for office toward the center of the electorate. 
The two major parties have been pictured as 
essentially similar entities, with differences of 
program and coalitional base but not of type. 

The material reported here, combined with 
McClosky’s previously cited study of a totally 
different level of party activism, suggests that 
the picture is not so simple. While the pressures 
driving candidates for office to the center of the 
electorate are real and have been elaborated in 
much of the literature on parties, there are also 
pressures in the Republican Party but not the 
Democratic for “extreme” ideological positions 
on the part of nominees. The two different mo- 
tivational bases of party activism explain some 
things that have seemed odd when considered 
in the light of the conventional wisdom about 
the nature of parties. These include the nomi- 
nation of Goldwater, and the ability of Nixon 
and Reagan combined to outpoll Rockefeller so 


10 McClosky et al., op. cit. There are a limited num- 
ber of studies of various categories of party function- 
aries in geographically restricted areas, Most, unfor- 
tunately, do not include systematic comparison of 
the attributes of activists to the appropriate group of 
ordinary party members. One study that did make 
such a systematic comparison, in the Detroit area, 
was Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Be- 
havioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964). 
Eldersveld found the same pattern reported by this 
article and by McClosky, although the same conclu- 
sions were not drawn. Other studies of opinions or 
social characteristics of party activists in limited 
geographic areas include Dennis S. Ippolito, ‘Po- 
litical Perspectives of Suburban Party Leaders,” Social 
Science Quarterly, 49 (March, 1969) pp. 800-815: 
Edmund Constantini, “Intraparty Attitude Conflict: 
Democratic Party Leadership in California,” Western 
Political Quarterly, 16 (December, 1963), pp. 956- 
972; Robert H. Salisbury, “The Urban Party Or- 
ganization Member,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 29 
(Winter, 1955-66), pp. 550-564; Austin Ranney and 
Wilmoore Kendall, Democracy and the American 
Party System (New York: Harcourt Brace and World, 
Inç., 1956). 
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greatly at the 1968 convention in spite of the 
fact that both largely drew on the same ideo- 
logical base. On the Democratic side, the rela- 
tive atypicality and lack of power at the national 
conventions of such aggressively ideological 
and liberal groups as the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the reform clubs of New 
York and California also seem more reasonable 
in the light of these data. 

Although the two parties appeared to be two 
different types of organization in the period 
covered by this study, they need not be immut- 
ably so. The high level of political tension in 
1968 seems, from an impressionistic point of 
view, to have produced an upsurge of participa- 
tion from the ideologues of the left who form 
the Democratic counterpart of the Republican 
ideologues of the right. If the issues of the fu- 
ture rub the electorate as raw as Vietnam and, 
to a lesser extent, Black Power did in 1968, 
control of the Democratic Party may be 
wrested from the decaying machines and the la. 
bor unions that have partially replaced them. 
Data for 1972 would then show high participa- 
tion and greater “extremism” for activists in 
both major parties, and we will have gone back 
to one kind of American party rather than two. 
It is also conceivable, although far less likely, 
that the current large number of Republican 
governors will act as a force for greater profes- 
sionalization, lower participation, and less ideo- 
logical activism in that party. 


Summary 


The millions of Americans who became tem- 
porary political activists during the course of 
the 1956, 1960, and 1964 presidential elections 
had strikingly different patterns of opinion de- 
pending on whether they were Democrats or 
Republicans. Republican activists were sub- 
stantially more conservative than rank and file 
Republicans, while Democratic activists had 
about the same distribution of opinion as rank 
and file Democrats. This finding indicated that 
there was continual pressure on Republican 
nominees to represent issue positions far to the 
right of those held by the general population. 

Two possible explanations of this different 
pattern of opinion among activists in the two 
parties were presented: demographic and orga- 
nizational. While the sample of activists studied 
was too small to permit conclusively dismissing 
the view that the different relationship between 
activist and rank and file opinion in the two 
parties arose because of differences in class or 
religion between activists and rank and file 
members, the available evidence suggested that 
an organizational explanation was more plausi- 
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ble. When controls for class and religion were 
applied to the sample of activists, the pattern of 
opinion described persisted, albeit with some 
ambiguities. The strikingly higher participation 
rates of Republicans, and the congruent finding 
of an earlier study with respect to a different 
level of activists (convention delegates) added 
strength to the organizational interpretation. 
Accordingly, the author concluded that the 
data reported here could best be understood by 
hypothesizing that the two parties were funda- 
mentally different in organizational type. The 
Republicans, it was argued, were a high partici- 
pation party with an activist base of ideologi- 
cally motivated amateurs, while the Democrats 
were a low participation party with an activist 
base of nonideologically motivated profession- 
als. 


Appendix A: Scale Construction 


The questions included in each scale were 
not identical from year to year. The questions 
on the social welfare scale were fairly stable in 
content from year to year; in each year there 
was a question dealing with leaving public utili- 
ties and/or housing construction exclusively 
to the private sector, a question on federal aid 
to education, a question on government respon- 
sibility for insuring availability of jobs and/or 
good living standards for all, and a question on 
government responsibility for medical care. 
The questions all correlated with each other in 
each year (at levels ranging from .10 to .47). 
The exact wording of each question in each 
year was as follows: 


1956: 


1. The government ought to help people get doc- 
tors and hospital care at low cost. 

2. If cities and towns around the country need 
help to build more schools, the government in 
Washington ought to give them the money they 
need, 

3. The government in Washington ought to see 
to it that everybody who wants to work can 
find a job. 

4. The government should leave things like elec- 
tric power and housing for private business to 
handle. 


Respondents were asked if they agreed or dis- 
agreed with each question and how strongly. 


1960: Same as 1956 


1964: 


1. Some say the government in Washington ought 
to help people get doctors and hospital care 
at low cost. Others say the government should 
not get into this. Have you been interested 
enough in this to favor one side over the other? 
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2. Some people think the government in Wash- 
ington should help towns and cities provide 
education for grade and high school children. 
Others think this should be handled by the 
state and local communities. Have you been 
interested enough in this to favor one side over 
the other? 

3. In general, some people feel that the govern- 
ment in Washington should see to it that every 
person has a job and a good standard of living. 
Others think the government should just let 
each person get ahead on his own. Have you 
been interested enough in this to favor one side 
over another? 

4. Some people think it’s all right for the govern- 
ment to own some power plants while others 
think the production of electricity should be 
left to private business. Have you been inter- 
ested enough in this to favor one side over 
another? 


If respondents indicated they favored one side over 
another, they were asked which they favored. 


In the second issue area, civil rights, both 
content and wording of questions were quite 
stable from year to year. There were two ques- 
tions in the scale in each year, one dealing with 
government intervention to aid Blacks in secur- 
ing jobs and housing and one dealing with gov- 
ernment intervention to further school integra- 
tion. Correlations between the questions ranged 
from .33 to .43, The exact wording of ques- 
tions in each year was as follows: 


1956: 


1. The government in Washington should stay 
out of the question of whether White and 
Colored children go to the same school. 

2. If Negroes aren’t getting fair treatment in jobs 
and housing the government should see to it 
that they do. 


Respondents were asked if they agreed or dis- 
agreed with the two statements and how strongly. 


1960: 


1964: 


1. Some people say that the government in Wash- 
ington should see to it that White and Negro 
(Colored) children are allowed to go to the 
same school. Others claim that this is not the 
government’s business. Have you been con- 
cerned enough about this question to favor 
one side over the other? 

2. Some people feel that if Negroes (Colored 
People) are not getting fair treatment in jobs 
the government in Washington ought to see 
to it that they do. Others feel that this is not 
the federal government’s business. Have you 
had enough interest in this question to favor 
one side over the other? 


If respondents indicated they favored one side 
over another, they were asked which they favored. 


Same as 1956, 
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The third issue area, militant anti-Commu- 
nism, provided the weakest scale. The intercor- 
relation of questions was far lower than the 
other scales, ranging from less than .01 to .19. 
The near-zero correlation was so low that it 
was almost nonexistent and raised questions 
about whether the scale could really be de- 
scribed as a scale. This near-zero correlation 
occurred between questions one and three of 
the 1956 poll (shown below). Dropping ques- 
tion number one would have left two questions 
correlating somewhat above the .10 level. On 
the other hand, number one correlated with 
number two at the .15 level. Since Communism 
was mentioned on the face of question number 
one, it seemed inappropriate to drop it from the 
scale. Perhaps anti-Communism and isolation- 
ism pulled in opposite directions on this ques- 
tion and thus reduced the correlation. In any 
event, opinions in the anti-Communism issue 
area were clearly not very well organized in ci- 
ther year. The exact wording of questions on 
this scale was as follows: 


1956: 


1. The U.S. should keep soldiers overseas where 
they can help countries that are against Com- 
munism. 

2. The government ought to fire any government 
worker who is accused of being a Communist 
even though they don’t prove it. 

3. The best way for this country to deal with 
Russia and Communist China is to be just 
as tough as they are. 


Respondents were asked if they agreed or dis- 
agreed with each statement and how strongly. 


1964: 

1. Some people say that our farmers and business- 
men should be able to go ahead and do busi- 
ness with Communist countries as long as the 
goods are not used for military purposes. Oth- 
ers say that our government should not allow 
Americans to trade with Communist countries. 
Have you been interested enough in this to 
favor one side over another? 

2. Some people feel we must do something to get 
the Communist government out of Cuba. Others 
feel it is up to the Cuban people to handle 
their own affairs. Have you been interested 
enough in this to favor one side over the other? 

3. Some people think our government should sit 
down and talk to the leaders of the Communist 
countries and try to settle our differences, while 
others think we should refuse to have any- 
thing to do with them. Have you been interested 
enough in this to favor one side over the other? 

4. Which of the following do you think we should 
do now in Vietnam? 


a. Pull out of Vietnam entirely. 
b. Keep our soldiers in Vietnam but try to 
end the fighting. 
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c. Take a stronger stand even if it means 
invading North Vietnam. 


If respondents indicated they favored one side 
over another, they were asked which they favored. 


Scale scores for each area of opinion were 
created in the following way. Answers to each 
question were recoded so that the more liberal 
the response, the higher the score. Scores on 
each question were then converted to z scores 
by applying the formula z = x — u/o, where 
x is the original score, u is the original mean, 
and o is the original standard deviation. Among 
other characteristics, the mean of a z-score is 
always equal to zero. Finally, z-scores for 
each respondent on questions in each area of 
opinion were added together and divided by 
the number of questions answered to create a 
scale score. Respondents had to have three 
valid responses on the anti-Communism scale 
and the welfare liberalism scale in order not 
to be counted as missing; they had to have two 
valid responses on the civil rights scale. Be- 
cause of the procedure described above, the 
mean score on each scale for the whole popu- 
lation had the characteristic of being approxi- 
mately zero. 

A similar procedure was used in creating the 
SES scale. Respondents’ reported occupations 
were arranged in a generally accepted hier- 
archy of status. This hierarchy was treated as 
an interval scale, and each respondent was as- 
signed a z-score for occupation. Each respon- 
dent was also given a z-score for years of 
school completed and for income. The three z- 
scores were added together and divided by 


three to give each respondent a score on the 
SES scale. 


Appendix B: Controlling for 
Demographic Factors 


Controlling for demographic characteristics 
of activists introduced some ambiguities into 
the findings detailed in this article. When the 
sample was divided into white Catholics and 
white Protestants, it became clear that the pat- 
tern described was more valid for the numeri- 
cally much more significant group of Protestant 
activists. On the welfare liberalism scale Protes- 
tant Democratic activists were about the same 
or more conservative than Protestant Demo- 
cratic identifiers in all three years. Republican 
Protestant activists were substantially more 
conservative than their coreligionist identifiers 
in all three years. Catholic Democratic activ- 
ists, on the other hand, were more liberal than 
Catholic Democratic identifiers in 1960 and 
1964; and Republican Catholic activists were 
the same as or more liberal than ordinary Cath- 
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olic Republicans in 1956 and 1960. These rela- 
tionships are detailed in Table 4. 

On the civil rights scale the general pattern 
was again valid for Protestants but not for 
Catholics. This relationship is shown in Table 
3: 

On the anti-Communism scale, as is shown 
in Table 6, the general pattern held for both 
Protestants and Catholics: regardless of reli- 
gion, activists in the Democratic Party had an 
opinion distribution about the same as or more 
conservative than ordinary party identifiers, 
while Republican activists were substantially 
more conservative than ordinary party identifi- 
ers, 

Although the general relationship posited in 
this article between activists and ordinary party 
members held for Protestants—the numerically 
most important group of party activists—the 
evidence was more ambiguous for Catholics. 
There were several possible explanations for 
this ambiguity (other than the clearly inappro- 
priate one, given the findings for Protestants, of 
rejecting the whole pattern as spurious). First, 
activism may have had an essentially different 
meaning for Catholics than it did for other 
party activists. Alternatively, the ambiguity 
found in the relatively small group of Catholic 
activists may have been due to sampling error. 
Finally, some third factor, such as SES, may 
have operated differently for Catholics and may 
have distorted the relationship between activ- 
ism and opinion in this group. Such possible ex- 
planations could not conclusively be accepted 
or rejected without a larger sample of activists 
than was available for this study. 

In general, the most important potential 
source of spurious relationships was probably 
the effect of class (SES). It was difficult to test 
the relationship between class, activism, and 
opinion directly. The number of activists in the 
sample was so small that examining their opin- 
ion distribution was not very reliable when 
party and class were controlled simultaneously 
through comparison of means. Partial correla- 
tions might have been more useful in this re- 
spect, but they should really be performed with 
more than a two-value measure of activism. 
Therefore, a special five-step ladder of activism 
was constructed, with infrequent voters at the 
bottom and activists by our earlier definition at 
the top. Other steps included regular voting, at- 
tempting to convince someone how to vote, and 
participating in one campaign activity. The 
whole ladder formed a Guttman scale with a 
coefficient of reproducibility of .94 to .95 de- 
pending on the year. In other words, people 
who performed some act at the top of the scale 
were likely to have performed all the lower- 
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Table 4. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers on the Welfare 
Liberalism Scale over Time by Party and Religion 


Protestants 


.030 
(23) 


118 
(374) 
1956 
~ .561** 
(28) 


— ,315** 
(323) 


087 


Democratic activists .608 : 


Catholics 
Democratic activists .070 
(15) 
Other Democrats .185 
(140) 
Republican activists .257 
(6) 
Other Republicans .105 
(55) 
(9) 
Other Democrats .206 
(202) 
Republican activists .478** 
(5) 
Other Republicans — .169** 
(53) 
Democratic activists 293 
(10) 
Other Democrats .228 
(139) 
Republican activists — . 532 
(13) 
Other Republicans -~ .192 
(40) 


* Difference in the means significant at a Jevel <.01. 
** Difference in the means significant at a level <.05. 


level acts as well. This ladder solved the statisti- 
cal problem of having only a two-value variable 
to use in partial correlations, but it meant that 
such correlations involved the whole range of 
activism and thus might be misleading. 

In spite of these disabilities, a combination 
of logic, previous findings, and the somewhat 
faulty statistics available led to the conclusion 
that the propensity of upper-class people to be 
disproportionately active accounted for some of 
the discrepancy between activists and regular 
party members on nonpolarized opinion scales 
but did not explain the characteristic pattern 
encountered on polarized opinion scales. 

To begin with, the characteristic opinion dis- 
tribution noted on the polarized civil rights and 
anti-Communism scales in 1964 could hardly 
have been accounted for by SES, since neither 


(23) 


.098 
(413) 
1960 
— ,504** 
(82) 


~~ .308** 
(304) 


152 
(16) 


.022 
(305) 
1964 
—~ .775* 
(42) 


~ .455* 
(199) 


for the sample as a whole nor for Republicans 
and Democrats considered separately did opin- 
ion on these scales correlate meaningfully with 
SES. SES correlated —.02 with anti-Commu- 
nism and —.05 with civil rights. Moreover, the 
correlation between participation and opinion 
fitted our expectation for these scales, even 
though. the correlation was for the whole range 
of participation and should therefore have 
tended to understate the role of activism as de- 
fined in this article. For Democrats the correla- 
tion between activism and liberalism on the 
civil rights scale was almost zero. With SES 
controlled, the correlation was still well below 
.01. Thus, as we expected, liberalism played no 
role in determining the activism of Democrats 
on this issue. For Republicans the correlation 
was larger, although below the .10 level 
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Table 5. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers 
on the Civil Rights Scale by Party 


and Religion, 1964 
Catholics Protestants 

Democratic activists .076 ~~ 290 

(12) (15) 
Other Democrats .218 — .244 

(139) (324) 
Republican activists —.249 ~~ ,534* 

(11) (39) 
Other Republicans — .203 ~~ .207* 

(41) (195) 


* Difference in the means significant at a level <.01. 


(—.09), and controlling for SES had little 
effect on this correlation. Because of the way 
the variables were numbered, this negative cor- 
relation meant that lack of liberalism was asso- 
ciated with participation. 

The situation was similar on the anti-Com- 
munism scale. The correlation between liberal- 
ism in this issue area and participation was .03 
for Democrats but —.22 for Republicans. Con- 
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Table 6. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers 
on the Anti-Communism Scale by Party 


and Religion, 1964 
Catholics Protestants 

Democratic activists .006 — .086 

(12) (16) 
Other Democrats .098 .019 

(139) (290) 
Republican activists — .286** — ,299* 

(12) (43) 
Other Republicans — ,O57** — .098* 

(37) (182) 


* Difference in the means significant at a level <.01. 
** Difference in the means significant at a level 
<.05. 


trolling for SES actually raised the correlation 
slightly for Republicans (—.23) but left the re- 
lationship negligible for Democrats (.02). 
Testing the relationship between activism 
and liberalism on these two scales by examining 
means within class groups yielded only slightly 
more ambiguous conclusions. As Table 7 


Table 7. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers on the Anti-Communism and Civil Rights Scales, 
by Party and Thirds of the Population in SES, 1964 


High SES Middle SES Low SES 
Democratic activists — .015 — .008 129 
(20) (11) (6) 
Other Democrats .099 046 .038 
(142) (183) (178) 
Anti-Communism 
Republican activists — .235* — .296"* —.272 
(44) (15) (1) 
Other Republicans — .053* — .093** — 116 
(95) (83) (49) 
Democratic activists .050 — .325 436 
(17) (10) (7) 
Other Democrats .063 — 014 152 
(155) (193) (233) 
Civil Rights 
Republican activists — .439** — .220 —1,056 
(44) (10) (1) 
Other Republicans — .125** — .190 —.198 
(106) (85) (56) 


* Difference in the means significant at a level <.01. 


** Difference in the means significant at a level <.05. 
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Table 8. Mean Scores of Activists and Other Identifiers on the 
Welfare Liberalism Scale over Time by Party and SES 


High SES Middle SES Low SES 
Democratic activists — .019 294 151 
(19) (19) (5) 
Other Democrats .036 136 415 
(170) (233) (208) 
1956 
Republican activists .617 .026 426 
(21) (11) (3) 
Other Republicans .526 . 196 246 
(167) (124) (120) 
Democratic activists .224* . 149 .673 
(13) (10) (9) 
Other Democrats .191* 239 „418 
(194) (276) (254) 
1960 
Republican activists .494 . 290 .079 
(59) (29) (3) 
Other Republicans .489 .236 .035 
(165) (85) (136) 
Democratic activists 3123 . 246 .185 
(18) (8) (7) 
Other Democrats .020 . 124 .417 
(147) (189) (221) 
1964 
Republican activists — .673* ~— ,583 —.972 
(44) (15) (1) 
Other Republicans = 911" — .364 —.156 
(112) (81) (37) 


* Significant at a level <.05, 


makes clear, the relationship between activists 
and followers was the predicted one in the po- 
larized year in almost all cases. On the anti- 
Communism scale, Democratic activists were 
more conservative than or about the same (dif- 
ference of less than .50) as other Democrats 
within every class group but the lowest. Repub- 
lican activists were more conservative than 
other Republicans within all three class groups. 
On the civil rights scale, Democratic activists 
were the same or more conservative than other 
Democrats in two of the three class groups, 
while Republican activists were more conserva- 
tive than their followers within two of the three 
class groups. Thus, this examination made it 
possible to say with some confidence that the 
tendency we had found for Republican activists 
to be more conservative than their mass mem- 


bership and Democratic activists to be about 
the same as their mass membership on polar- 
ized scales was not a byproduct of the relation- 
ship between class and opinion on the anti- 
Communism and civil rights scales. 

The issue was somewhat less clear in the 
welfare liberalism issue area, although, again, 
the data seemed to sustain the earlier conclu- 
sions. Unlike the other two issue areas, class 
maintained a meaningful, although decreasing, 
correlation with opinion in each year (from 
—.37 in 1956 to —.30 in 1964). The corre- 
lation between participation and opinion ex- 
hibited the expected pattern for Democrats: 
with SES controlled there was no meaningful 
relationship between opinion and participation. 
The correlation was .04 in 1956, .04 in 1960, 
and smaller than —.01 in 1964. For the Re- 
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publicans, the correlation was, as expected, 
negative in each year but below the .10 level 
in 1956. The correlations for each year were 
(SES controlled): —.07 in 1956, —.17 in 
1960, and —.20 in 1964. 

As examination of Table 8 indicates, the evi- 
dence provided by analysis of means with class 
controlled was less clear. Among Democrats, 
activists were more conservative than or as con- 
servative as other Democrats in four cases, 
more liberal in five cases. Among Republicans, 
activists were more conservative in five cases, 
more liberal or about the same in four cases. If 
one were to exclude the lowest class group 
from the Republican comparisons, on the 
ground that it contributed a very small propor- 
tion of activists, Republican activists would be 
more conservative in four cases, more liberal or 
the same in two cases. 

This analysis of means obviously posed diffi- 
culties. Although the preponderance of the evi- 
dence by this mode of analysis indicated that 
Republican activists were more conservative 
than other Republicans regardless of class, 
there was substantial evidence to the contrary 
(four-ninths or one-fourth of the comparisons, 
depending on whether all comparisons were 
counted or not). Contrary to the other evidence, 
within class boundaries Democratic activists 
were more liberal than other Democrats in 
more comparions than not. On the other hand, 
while this mode of comparison did not prove 
the hypothesis conclusively, neither did it estab- 
lish any other. From these comparisons, one 
could not state with assurance that, within class 
lines, in this issue area any pattern of relation- 
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ships held between opinions of activists and 
other partisans. And, given the small numbers 
of activists in each class group, this inconclu- 
siveness was not really very surprising. 

Thus, the tentative conclusion reached in this 
study was that the pattern of polarized opinion 
on the welfare policy scale was really the one 
originally posited, even with class controlled: 
Democratic activists were about the same as all 
Democrats in their distribution of opinion, and 
Republican activists were more conservative 
than other Republicans. The failure of the anal- 
ysis of means to conclusively demonstrate this 
pattern was ascribed to sampling error. 

Three principal considerations led to this 
conclusion: First, the other evidence available 
(the partial correlation) which was not so vul- 
nerable to sampling error, supported this infer- 
ence. Second, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, one would expect opinion on welfare 
policy to follow the pattern of other polarized 
scales; and there was little ambiguity in the evi- 
dence on the opinion distribution within these 
scales. Finally, this posited pattern of opinion 
led to a theory of the American party system 
that explained additional facts—notably the 
difference in participation rates between the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. In spite of 
these considerations, however, it must be recog- 
nized that a future investigation with a larger 
sample of activists may disprove the theory pre- 
sented in this article and indicate that the char- 
acteristic discrepancies on the social welfare 
scale found between activists and others in the 
two parties were largely due to class differ- 
ences. 


Opinion Leaders and the Mass Media in Rural 
Egypt: A Reconsideration of the Two-Step 
Flow of Communications Hypothesis’ 

IntyA F. HARIK 


Indiana University 


The spectacular increase in the accessibility 
of radio sets, especially in the third world, un- 
derlines once again the importance of deter- 
mining the effects of the mass media on the 
public. In particular, the issue of direct versus 
indirect conveyance of mass media messages 
assumes special importance when viewed in the 
context of general illiteracy and poverty, 

Interest in this question was aroused in the 
1940’s when Lazarsfeld and colleagues drew at- 
tention in their pioneering study, The People’s 
Choice, to the prominent role played by opin- 
ion leaders in conveying information obtained 
from radio and newspapers to the politically 
less active sections of the population.? For a 
short period after the book was published, a 
succession of studies followed supporting the 
two-step flow of communications hypothesis. 


1I am indebted for helpful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper to my colleagues Charles H. 
McCall and George J. Stolnitz. I am also grateful to 
the American Research Center in Egypt and the 
International Development Research Center at Indiana 
University for financial support which made this study 
possible. 

*Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice: How the Voter Makes 
up his Mind in a Presidential Campaign (2nd. ed.; 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1948). 

"See the three studies on which Elihu Katz reports 
in his article, “The Two-Step Flow of Communica- 
tion: An Up-To-Date Report on an Hypothesis,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 21 (Spring, 1957), 
61-78; Robert K. Merton, “Patterns of Influence: 
A Study of Inter-Personal Influence and of Com- 
munications Behavior in a Local Community,” in 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank N. Stanton, eds., Com- 
munications Research: 1948-1949 (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949), pp. 180-219. Elihu Katz and 
Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence: The Part Played 
by People in the Flow of Mass Communications 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955). It is interesting 
to note that these last two studies focus on how 
individuals are influenced to act on certain matters 
by various forces including the mass media, rather 
than on the flow of mass communications. Other 
studies influenced by the opinion leaders hypothesis 
are S, N. Eisenstadt, “Communication Processes among 
Immigrants in Israel,” and J. Mayone Stycos, “Pat- 
terns of Communication in a Rural Greek Village,” 
both in Public Opinion Quarterly, 16 (Spring, 1952), 
42-58, 58-70. The first of these two articles does 
not deal with mass media but with personal com- 
munication, and the second with a community which 
had practically no access to the mass media; they can 
hardly, therefore, serve to confirm the two-step flow 
of communication hypothesis. 


As stated by the authors, “ideas often flow 
from radio and print to the opinion leaders and 
from them to the less active sections of the 
population.’’* It was not stated how often ideas 
flowed in this pattern, but the preface to the 
second edition suggests: 


It is commonly assumed that individuals obtain 
their information directly from newspapers, radio, 
and other media. Our findings did not bear this 
out. The majority of people acquired much of their 
information and many of their ideas through per- 
sonal contacts with the opinion leaders in their 
group.” 


In this study we shall examine the two-step 
flow of communications hypothesis by means 
of field survey data collected in a rural area in 
Egypt. The survey was conducted to determine 
how mass media messages reach the population 
of the village, to identify mediators of informa- 
tion, and to assess the relation between mass 
media exposure and political awareness. These 
issues are important to study because of the 
frequent claims that the language of the mass 
media is not wholly intelligible to the common 
man in the developing areas® and because of 
the dearth of systematic inquiry and well-docu- 
mented results.” By focusing on a single village 
community, one can intensively examine the 
villager’s mass media experience and obtain 
systematic and comprehensive results. While no 
pretense is made at representing a broader uni- 
verse, the community chosen is nevertheless 
neither unique nor isolated from the rest of 
Egypt. l 
In May 1967 data were collected in Shubra 
el Gedida,® a village community of 6,000 in the 
Egyptian delta, as part of a broader research 

*Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit, p. 151 (italics theirs). 

*Lazarsteld ef al, op. cit, p. xxiii (italics mine). 

è Ses Ithiel de Sola Pool, “The Mass Media and 
Politics in the Modernization Process,” in Communi- 
cations and Political Development, edited by Lucian 
W. Pye (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 
p. 244; and Lucian W. Pye, Politics, Personality, and 
Nation-Building; Burma’s Search for Identity (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1968), pp. 20-21. 

TAn exception is the recent work by Everett M. 
Rogers, Modernization Among Peasants: The Impact 
of Communications (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969). 


3s A fictitious name is used to honor confidences 
and protect informants. 
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project on political change in that community. 
Before 1952, most inhabitants had been land- 
less cultivators who either rented from large 
landlords or worked as wage laborers. Land re- 
form after 1952 resulted in the breaking up of 
large estates and distribution of land in small 
plots of about two acres each to landless peas- 
ants. But since the available land was extremely 
limited, many remained landless, and the com- 
munity is still relatively poor. The creation of 
two credit and marketing cooperatives as part of 
the agrarian reform project, as well as the es- 
tablishment of a municipal council in 1960, 
have on the whole improved the conditions of 
the population and increased their exposure to 
modern secular influences, 

The village of Shubra is located 10 kilome- 
ters east of the provincial town of Damanhur 
and is connected with it by a well-paved road. 
Most villagers have often traveled to Daman- 
hur for private business, but rarely for work 
because the town does not offer many employ- 
ment opportunities. About one-third of the re- 
spondents have made one or more visits to a 
metropolitan city such as Cairo or Alexandria. 

Mass media have penetrated Shubra to such 
an extent in recent years that more than 95 per- 
cent of the respondents, the survey shows, lis- 
ten to the radio. Nearly one in every two adult 
males reads or hears readings of newspapers 
every week. In addition, two television sets, in- 
troduced in 1966, are operated for the benefit 
of the public by the village council and the re- 
form cooperative society. Two shopkeepers op- 
erate sets at their stores for the benefit of cus- 
tomers and others. 

A survey was taken of a random sample of 
10 percent of Shubra’s male population in the 
18 to 60 age bracket, a total of 135 cases. It 
attempted to elicit information on the extent of 
exposure to mass media and political awareness 
of individual villagers with respect to three na- 
tional policies: savings, family planning, and 
socialism. Exposure to mass media is defined 
as the respondent’s report that he uses at least 
one of the three formal media available in the 
community: the newspaper, the radio, and 
television. Extent of exposure is determined by 
a special scale that will be explained later. 

The political awareness category can be de- 
fined at this point simply as the respondent’s 
statement that he has heard of a particular pol- 
icy. The general awareness index will be ex- 
plained later. “Aware” respondents were also 
asked to identify their source of information 
for each policy item. When it was found that 
the source was one of the mass media, the re- 
spondent was asked further about the mode of 
his reception. For instance, if the source was a 
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newspaper, the individual was asked whether 
he read it himself or had someone else read the 
paper to him. Persons citing radio as source of 
information were asked where they heard the 
radio. In this way, it was possible to determine 
the extent of personal ownership of radio sets 
in the village and to discover in what places vil- 
lagers assembled to listen to radio programs. 

Before analyzing the data, it may be helpful 
to describe briefly the three policy items used in 
this study to test respondents’ knowledge and 
source of information, The savings policy was 
connected with the first Five Year Plan, which 
at the time of its inception in 1959-60, was 
projected by the government’s economic ana- 
lysts as primarily dependent on national savings 
for its success. People were urged to establish 
Savings accounts, and local organizations such 
as cooperatives, village councils, and official 
party branches were used to inform and assist 
the public toward this end. 

As for family planning, the Nasser regime 
was rather indifferent, if not hostile to it, until 
1962 when, in The Charter delivered to the Na- 
tional Congress of Popular Forces, President 
Nasser stressed the ill effects of the high birth 
rate on the economy. Not until 1965, however, 
did the government attempt vigorous adminis- 
tration of the family planning program, imple- 
mented primarily by doctors and nurses in 
health centers. 

Socialism in Nasser’s Egypt has made its ap- 
pearance gradually over the years. A very large 
number of nationalization measures were 
adopted between 1958 and 1961, but the defini- 
tive statement on socialist ideology did not 
come until June 1952, in The Charter, which is 
practically the Koran of socialism in Egypt. 


The Flow of Information 


The Shubra data show that the largest num- 
ber of people, 48 percent of the total sample, 
acquired their information on the three policy 
issues directly through the mass media, whereas 
37 percent only heard of them orally from 
news mediators.’ The former will henceforth be 
referred to as the “mass media group,” and the 
latter as the “oral reception group.’2° The 
“mass media group” consists of respondents 


cee remaining 15 percent were not aware of these 
policies. 

2A negligible number of respondents mentioned 
both the mass media and news mediators as their 
sources of information on a particular policy item. 
These numbered 3, 9, and 5 for savings, family plan- 
ning and socialism respectively. All these cases were 
included in the mass media group because we were 
testing for outreach of the mass media; anyone indi- 
cating the media as a source of information in effect 
became a member of the mass media audience regard- 
less of other sources he mentioned. 
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Table 1. Direct and Indirect Flow of Communications from the Mass Media by Radio Ownership Status 


Direct Reception 


Oral Reception 


Had Not Heard 


of News Through ne Total 
Radio Ownership Status the Media of News of Policies 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number 
Radio Owners 51 62 23 28 8 10 82 
Non-Owners of Sets 14 26 27 51 12 23 53 
Ta | 6 | &| so | læ | | 35 | 


X?= 16.72, p<.001. 


whose sources of information on at least two of 
the three issues—saving, family planning and 
socialism—were media sources. The “oral re- 
ception group” was determined in the same 
way, except that the main source of informa- 
tion in this case was personal contact rather 
than the media. 

What determines the manner in which com- 
munications flow to the public? We hypothesize 
that the greater the exposure to the mass me- 
dia, the more direct is the flow of communica- 
tions. It follows that as the mass media become 
more accessible to and more widely used by the 
public, the role of mediators in disseminating 
information will decline. The Shubra data will 
be analyzed to test this hypothesis. 

Radio was the medium most commonly used 
in the village (96 percent of the respondents 
listened to it), but not all individuals were ex- 
posed to the same extent. About 40 percent of 
the respondents did not own a radio but lis- 
tened to it. It seems reasonable to assume that 
ownership of a radio set at home gives compar- 
atively free and frequent access to at least one 
of the mass media; whereas nonownership is an 
indicator of limited access and less exposure. 
Table 1 shows clearly that radio ownership is 
directly related to the flow of information. 


Among radio owners, those who obtained their 
information directly through the mass media 
outnumbered those depending on oral reception 
by more than 2 to 1. Among nonowners, the 
reverse was true; those who acquired informa- 
tion through news mediators outnumbered the 
mass media reception group by about the same 
margin. The percentage of radio owners who 
acquired their policy news directly through the 
media was much higher than it was among the 
general public, 62 compared with 48 percent. 
Variables other than exposure may account 
for this relationship. Background characteris- 
tics of the mass media group and of the oral 
reception group were therefore examined for 
possible variation. No significant difference was 
found except in terms of literacy:1* the media 
group was 62 percent literate, while those who 
acquired their information orally were only 40 
percent literate. Control for literacy (Table 2) 
has shown that direct reception of news contin- 
ues to be significantly related to radio owner- 
ship even in the absence of literacy. Coefficients 
of tetrachoric correlation?? determine the vari- 


u Chi-square test shows significance beyond the .05 
level. See below for an account of other background 
factors. 

%Tetrachoric correlation coefficient was developed 


Table 2. Direct and Indirect Flow of Communications from the Mass Media Among Hliterates 
by Radio Ownership Status 


Direct Reception of News 
Through the Mass Media 


Radio Status 


Oral Reception of News Total 
of Illiterates ii 
Number Percent Number Percent Number 
Radio Owners 18 62 11 38 29 
Non-Owners of Sets 7 26 20 74 27 
Total 25 31 56 


?=7,52, p<.0l. 
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Table 4. Direct and Indirect Flow of Communications by Newspaper Reading Status?’ 
Media Reception Oral Reception of Had Not Heard 
Newspaper Reading of Policy News Policy News of Policies Total 
Status = 
Number Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent 
Newspaper Readers 30 71 12 29 ~— _ 42 
Secondary Readers 11 48 9 39 3 13 23 
Don’t Read Newspaper 24 35 29 42 16 33 69 
Total 65 50 19 134 





X?= 6,52, (df= 2), p<.05; computed for the first two columns only. 


ance in direct reception of information ex- 
plained by radio ownership and by literacy sep- 
arately (Table 3). Radio ownership accounts 
for .623 of the variance in direct reception, 
while literacy accounts for .396; when variance 
in radio ownership was considered, literacy ac- 
counted for .441 of the variance. 

Another mass medium, the newspaper, was 
found to be a source of policy news in the vil- 
lage. Again not all those familiar with the 
newspaper in Shubra were equally exposed to 
it; some read the paper themselves and others 
depended on someone else to read it to them. 
Analysis shows that only a small number of 
newspaper readers’* depend on opinion leaders 
for news of policy (Table 4). 

The hypothesis that the greater the exposure 


Table 3. The Explanation of Variance in Direct 
Reception of Information by Radio 
Ownership and Literacy 


Direct Radio 
Reception Ownership Literacy 


Direct Reception — 623 396 
Radio Ownership —— .441 
N=135, 


by Pearson as an estimate of the product-moment 
correlation for dichotomous variables. 

8 Television did not turn out to be a major source 
of news comparable to the radio and newspaper, per- 
haps because it was not privately used in the village, 
and free access and choice of programs were limited. 

3 Analysis of data on those who read the paper 
more often has not revealed a significant difference 
in the manner in which communications flowed. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that the time span between 
them was not markedly different. 

35 Column 3, the unawares, was not included in the 
test because it is not relevant to the argument and 
because the incidence of two cells with frequencies 
below 5 makes the computation of chi-square prob- 
lematic; however, including the column in the Table 
is necessary to make it complete. 


to the mass media the more direct is the flow of 
communications tends to be confirmed again by 
the overall mass media exposure index? (Table 
5). (In further support of these results, radio 
owners tended to favor the news broadcast 
more often than did nonradio owners.1? 

In short, the two-step flow of communica- 
tions hypothesis is not supported by the facts. 
The more people are exposed to the mass me- 
dia, the more likely they are to obtain political 
information directly. Moreover, the evidence 
suggests that the role of mediators in dissemi- 
nating information may decline in relation to 
the increase in exposure to the mass media. 

Are we faced here with the problem of 
choosing between the credibility of one case 
study versus another? The answer is simply no. 
Lazarsfeld and his colleagues discovered that 
undecided voters are influenced more by per- 
sonal contacts than by the mass media, but no- 
where do they provide evidence that in the ma- 
jority of cases the mass media reach the general 
public indirectly. As a matter of fact, data in 
The People’s Choice show that mass media 
messages actually reached the majority of the 


Table 5. General Mass Media Exposure and 
Directness of Information Flow 


Type of Media Mass Media | Oral Recep- 


Exposure Score Group tion Group 
Num-j; Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber | cent | ber | cent 














High Exposure Score 36 37 16 32 


ND RN Nt | TT ANNAN ble 


Low Exposure Score 28 43 34 68 


ama ( atarian | eee eo | aaan | eee 


N=114 64 


X?=6.64, p<.02. 


1 For definition of index, see below. 
x See Table 7 below. 
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people directly; 68 percent (n = 401) stated 
that the radio was a “ ‘helpful’ source” in mak- 
ing their voting decision.?!8 

Observing the gap between the evidence and 
the generalization, Elihu Katz wrote that it 
“may be... that influences stemming from the 
mass media first reach ‘opinion leaders’ who, in 
turn, pass on what they read and hear to those 
of their every-day associates for whom they are 
influential.” Stated in this way, the hypothesis 
suggests that opinion Jeaders inform some indi- 
viduals, and it does not preclude the possibility 
that the majority of the public have direct re- 
ception of information. The question of influ- 
encing others in making a decision, the main 
subject of The People’s Choice, should not be 
blurred with patterns of dissemination of infor- 
mation. 


The Opinion Leaders 


Communications studies in developing coun- 
tries indicate that traditional figures such as 
headmen, priests, shopkeepers, and teachers are 
the main mediators of ideas and information in 
villages.*° In Shubra, as indicated, 37 percent 
of the adult male population still depended on 
mediators for political information. The mar- 
ketplace was an important center for the diffu- 
sion of mass communications: a sizable num- 
ber of survey respondents who owned no radio 
sets were found to be exposed to the news in 
the marketplace, where someone read the 
newspaper to them, or where a shopkeeper of- 
fered to let them listen to his radio. Conse- 
quently, it may be assumed that those who 
served as radio hosts or public readers of news- 
papers were also likely to be mediators of in- 
formation on public policy. 

Before we present the evidence in support or 
rejection of this hypothesis, it is necessary to 
make clear a change in terminology. So far we 
have referred to those who transmit informa- 
tion orally strictly as news mediators, but in 


* Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit, p. 127. 

2 Katz, op. cit., p. 61. 

See for instance, Daniel Lerner, The Passing of 
Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East, 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1963), Chapter I. Also Stycos, 
op. cit, pp. 59-60, and his other article, “The Poten- 
tial Role of Turkish Village Opinion Leaders in a 
Program of Family Planning,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 29 (Spring, 1965), 124; Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, 
“The Mass Media and Egyptian Village Life,” Social 
Forces, 142 (October 1963) 97-104. In a systematic 
and very informative article, James N. Mosel finds 
that shopkeepers play an important role in dissemin- 
ating information, but he also identifies officials of 
the government as playing a similar role m a most 
interesting discussion of personal mediation of news 
in Thailand; see James N. Mosel, “Communication 
Patterns and Political Socialization in Transitional 
Thailand,” in Pye (ed.), op. cit, pp. 200-206. 
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this section the term will be used alternatel/ 
with “opinion leaders”; as we shall see, news 
mediators in Shubra are also by occupatio: 
opinion leaders. 

Evidence from the survey data does not cor- 
firm the hypothesis; no connection was foun: 
between the role of public newspaper reade ' 
and dissemination of news of national policy. / 
group of 23 respondents said they listened tc 
the newspaper read by someone like their owr 
children, a well-known tailor in the village, o 
some of the shopkeepers. When the sources o: 
information given by these 23 respondents werc 
checked, it was found that newspaper reader 
was in no case the source of information or 
any of the three policy issues. 

Next we checked the sources of information 
for the 48 respondents”? who owned no radio 
set but listened to the radio outside their 
homes, usually in the marketplace. Only 2 of 
the 48 respondents gave the names of shop- 
keepers as their source of information; the rest 
mentioned the medium itself or mediators other 
than the radio hosts. Casual contacts with 
neighbors and friends also played a very small 
part in spreading information on public policy; 
only 6 percent of the respondents? received in- 
formation on the three policies through friends 
and neighbors. 

In short, evidence reveals that the public 
reader of the newspaper and the radio host had 
no personal influence as news mediators to 
those who got their news in the marketplace. 
Indeed, it was among this group of marketplace 
listeners that we found the largest number of 
individuals who were uninformed on public 
policy.?® There can be no doubt that shopkeep- 
ers were not playing the kind of educational 
role that their strategic position in the commu- 
nity qualified them to play. The public reader 
and the radio host were just a means to make 
mass media messages accessible to individuals 
who had no private access to such media. On 
their side, the shopkeepers in Shubra viewed ra- 
dio, and more recently television, as a business 
attraction to draw the public to their shops. In- 
deed, these small village entrepreneurs even re- 
sorted to the use of microphones to announce 
their products on special weekday markets. 

We have already observed that some adult 
males (37 percent) received their information 
on national policies through mediators, (little 
less than half of them?* had radio sets in their 
own homes). Who then are the news mediators 


2 Remaining nonowners did not listen to radio. 

= This figure represents a mean score for the fre- 
quencies on the three policies. 

* See below Tables 6 and 8. 

*446 percent. 
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who attended to this minority section of the 
population and passed on to them the news of 
national policies? We have already ruled out 
shopkeepers, public readers, and radio hosts. 
Mediators of policy news in Shubra turned out 
to be representatives of new village organiza- 
tions such as the local political party branch, 
the village council, and cooperative societies.25 

Each organization varied from the other in 
complexity and area of jurisdiction, but they all 
stood as agents attending to various aspects of 
village affairs and as the channels through 
which the national and provincial governments 
conveyed ideas, information, and policy to the 
local community. Their role included simple 
dissemination of information, inculcation of 
ideas, and in certain cases demands for con- 
formity to policy. Thus, although we have con- 
cerned ourselves here primarily with diffusion 
of information and ideas, it is appropriate to 
refer to the leaders of these organizations as 
opinion leaders as well as mediators of infor- 
mation. 

The officers of the village organizations who 
performed the main task in spreading informa- 
tion to the oral reception group all occupied 
modern roles such as head of the party organi- 
zation, mayor, physician, agronomist, or mem- 
ber of the cooperative board. They consisted of 
locally elected officers and of government off- 
cials, some native to the village and others out- 
siders. These people on the whole were young, 
they were the most educated in the community, 
and they had obtained their posts on the basis 
of merit or political competition in elections, 
Most of the elected officers were very small cul- 
tivators, a few were salaried individuals and ag- 
ricultural laborers. Traditional roles as such 
had little relevance in disseminating political in- 
formation in the community. 

In view of the diversified functions of village 
organizations, the information and ideas they 
passed on to others tended also to be special- 
ized,?6 On socialist ideology, for instance, party 


* Respondents tended to mention an organization as 
such by name or refer to an officer by personal name 
or office he holds. References to officers by personal 
name or office were coded under the name of his or- 
ganization. 

*°In a survey conducted in rural Turkey on attitudes 
toward family planning, specialization of opinion lead- 
ers was also noted: “professional sources and authori- 
tative mass media channels are rated as much more 
influential on family planning than are local religious 
or political leaders.” See Stycos, op. cit., pp. 128~-129. 
In an article entitled “Communication Systems and 
Social Systems: A Statistical Exploration in History 
and Policy,” reprinted in Jason L. Finkle and Richard 
W. Gable, eds., Political Development and Social 
Change (New York: John Wiley, 1966), p. 196. 
Lerner wrote that in “the modal type . . . messages 
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officers of the Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 
were the major opinion leaders, on savings pol- 
icy the cooperative societies assumed a more 
prominent information role, and on family 
planning the physician and nurses (officials of 
the village council) played the leading role, On 
no single policy item did we find one organiza- 
tion or individual playing an exclusive role. 

The role of opinion leaders in Shubra was 
purposeful, not casual or informal. A physician 
who informed villagers about family planning 
was acting within the frame of his official duty, 
and the same may be said of the ASU officer 
who explained why it is important to comply 
with family planning or lectured on socialist 
ideas, To pass on information and influence 
others’ opinions and attitudes was part of his 
formal or perceived role in the community. 
Spreading information orally on national policy 
in Shubra was thus a functional activity, orga- 
nized rather than haphazard. 

No data from Shubra are available that 
would enable us to compare directly the dis- 
semination of policy news with the diffusion of 
other kinds of information such as the death of 
a head of state, victory of a national soccer 
team, or a scandal involving a known public 
figure. Fortunately, however, there is a study of 
how news of such events spreads in six villages 
of the Egyptian delta,?? which gives at least an 
indication of the difference in the oral transmis- 
sion of news. A little more than one-third?’ of 
the respondents in the six villages heard of the 
King’s death orally through relatives and 
friends.?° In contrast, news of policy was orally 
conveyed in Shubra by officers of village orga- 
nizations, not relatives and friends. This may 
suggest that in rural Egypt, oral transmission of 
nonfunctional information occurs casually and 
without purpose, while functional information 
is disseminated by specialized agents in charge 
of local organizations. 

In the absence of comparative data it is diffi- 
cult to assess the role of mediators of informa- 
tion in Shubra. It is true that they reach fewer 
people than the mass media, yet the fact that 
they are first to transmit information to 37 per- 
cent of adult males is by no means a modest 
performance. In their various roles as political, 
cooperative, and administrative leaders these 
usually emanate from sources authorized to speak by 
their place in the social hierarchy, i.e., by status rather 
than skill criteria.” The emphasis on social status has 
not been supported by the facts in this study, and the 
separation between skill and position of news media- 
tors does not seem to take into account modernizing 
rural communities where skill determines position. 

7 Abu-Lughod. op. cit. 

8 Abu-Lughod, op. cit, p. 99. 

2 Abu-Lughod, op. cit, p. 103. 
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men are in direct contact with the majority of 
villagers; and even if the latter did not learn 
first and directly from them about family plan- 
ning or savings, they are nevertheless urged by 
these leaders to conform to these policies.° 


Mass Media Exposure and 
Political Awareness 


The fact that the mass media reach most of 
the public directly in Shubra raises the further 
question of their political effects on those who 
come in contact with their messages. Does ex- 
posure to the mass media make a villager more 
informed politically or not? There are some 
common sense reasons to question the extent to 
which the mass media can affect the political 
knowledge of a villager. First, the language 
used in the media is mostly literary, whereas 
the majority of villagers are illiterate and use 
the vernacular. In the second place, not all vil- 
lagers are sensitized to politics—only 33 per- 
cent mention news as one of their favorite pro- 
grams. Entertainment programs rank first in or- 
der of preference among the villagers in Shu- 
bra, while news and political events rank third. 
Consequently, it cannot be assumed that mere 
exposure to a mass medium is an adequate indi- 
cator of exposure to political news, let alone 
understanding of the program transmitted. 

In order to determine whether or not expo- 
sure to the mass media is associated with politi- 
cal knowledge, indices for degrees of mass me- 
dia exposure and political awareness were con- 
structed. These indices also enable us to com- 
pare the effectiveness of the mass media and 
personal mediators as sources of information. 
Exposure to the mass media was conceived in 
terms of the frequency of contact a respondent 
made with any one or all three of the media 
available in the village. Thus, if a respondent 
reported that he read the newspaper, watched 
television daily, and listened to the radio at 
home, he received a full score; but if he varied 
in the number of media to which he was ex- 
posed and the frequency of contact from one 
medium to the other, he received a weighted 
score. The individual scores for each medium 
were then averaged, and a mean score was as- 
signed to each respondent. Notice that the in- 
dex of mass media exposure does not take into 
account the individual’s choices of programs, 
and thus it should be considered an index of 
general media exposure, not of exposure to the 
news only. 

The political awareness index is based on 

Further evidence on this point is being developed 


as part of the author’s forthcoming book on politics 
and development in rural Egypt. 
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weighted scores assigned to each survey respon- 
dent on seven questions relating to national and 
international affairs,® It takes into account 
both the respondent’s recognition of an issue 
and in certain cases the correctness of his un- 
derstanding of it. 

The Shubra survey reveals a positive rela- 
tionship between mass media exposure and po- 
litical awareness (r = .53);3? 28 percent (r?) 
of the variation in information gained by villag- 
ers was associated with their exposure to the 
mass media. For a closer look at this point, 
data on mass media exposure and political 
awareness have been cross-tabulated (Table 6). 
Viewed row-wise, frequencies shown in Table 6 
tend to cluster along the diagonal line, i.e., the 
greater the mass media exposure the higher the 
awareness score and vice versa.33 Furthermore, 
those who possessed a radio at home, an indica- 
tion of greater exposure, were found to be 
more sensitized to political information than 
those who did not. For instance, 75 percent of 
those who considered the news as one of their 


Table 6. Relation of Mass Media Exposure 
to Political Awareness* 


F H M L Total 
g H 15 9 0 24 
5 M 22 29 11 62 
S L 4 16 29 49 
iS Total 41 54 40 135 
Mass Media Exposure 


X? = 42,58, p<.001 (critical value 18.47). The inci- 
dence of a zero cell (upper right) may raise questions 
regarding the computation of chi-square. However, 
with 2 or more degrees of freedom, this is admissible. 
See Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical 
Inference (N. Y.: Holt, Rinehart and Winston), p. 
107. 


= The seven questions on which the index is based 
are: knowledge of the Five Year Plan, savings policy, 
family planning, socialism, the name of the prime 
minister, the names of four socialist countries, and the 
names of four “reactionary” Arab states. The last 
category was clearly defined by the Nasser regime; 
awareness of it was indicative of the respondent's 
knowledge of his nation’s attitude toward other na- 
tions. 

3 Significant beyond the .001 level. 

“The incidence of 22 cases in cell 1, row 2 and 
only 15 cases in cell 1, row 1 is not inconsistent with 
the reading of the table made above because total 
cases in the second row are more than twice the total 
cases in the first row. 

4 Scores for High, Medium, and Low are respec- 
tively: 67-100, 34-66.9, and 0.33.9, 
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Table 7. The Effect of Radio Ownership on 
Interest in News Broadcasts 


Radio Ownership Status | Frequency | Percent 
Radio Owners 82 100 
Listen to news broadcast 33 40 
Nonradio Owners 48 100 
Listen to news broadcast 1] 23 


X?=4.13, p<.05. 


favorite programs had radio sets at home. Con- 
versely, 40 percent of all radio owners regard 
the news as a favorite program, compared with 
only 23 percent of nonradio owners (Table 7). 
Since private ownership of mass media has also 
been found to correlate positively with political 
awareness (Table 8),°° we may conclude that 
the mass media in rural Egypt contribute to po- 
liticization of villagers. 

Are the mass media more or less effective 
than opinion leaders as channels for passing on 
political information and ideas? Analysis has 
shown that the mass media group was better 
informed politically than the oral reception 
group and also more literate. Table 8 compares 
mean awareness scores of all respondents 
whose source of information was the mass me- 
dia with those who received their information 
through mediators. As can be clearly seen, po- 
litical awareness scores of the mass media 
group were significantly higher than those of 
the oral reception group. Since no significant 
difference was found in the travel experience of 
the two groups,°* exposure to the mass media 


s See columns 3 and 4. 

** Almost everyone has traveled to Damanhur, With 
respect to the two metropolitan cities of Cairo and 
Alexandria, 58 percent of the mass media group and 
55 percent of the oral reception group have traveled 
to these places. Difference of percentage test is insignifi- 
cant (Z = .244). 
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rather than physical mobility explains the 
higher level of political awareness. 

As to other background differences between 
the two groups of respondents, only literacy 
was found significant;*? occupation accounted 
for some difference in awareness but not at a 
statistically significant level.?® Control for liter- 
acy has revealed that mass media exposure ac- 
counted for a higher level of political aware- 
ness even in the absence of literacy (Table 9). 
literate radio owners showed greater political 
awareness than did illiterate nonradio owners.*9 

In conclusion the mass media again were 
found to be a more effective channel for dis- 
seminating political information than were 
opinion leaders in Shubra. Since both agents 
represented an authoritative source—the na- 
tional government-—the notion that the radio is 
an authoritative source of disseminating infor- 
mation does not by itself explain very much. In 
view of the higher level of literacy of the media 
group, it is reasonable to conclude that opinion 
leaders in Shubra transmitted information to 
the less educated section of the population and 
to those who did not have much access to the 
mass media. Thus an unplanned division of la- 
bor between opinion leaders and the mass me- 
dia seems to have developed in Shubra. 

The effectiveness of the mass media as in- 
struments of communication even in a rural 
setting weakens the claim that mass media mes- 


i e test shows significance beyond the .05 
evel. 

* The chi-square test did not show that occupation 
and reception of news are significant. 

“In view of the demonstrably greater impact of the 
radio on villagers, Professor Lerner’s emphasis on 
literacy as a pivotal variable in the modernization of 
an individual’s social orientation becomes insufficient. 
See Lerner, “Communication Systems and Social Sys- 
tems,” in Finkle and Gable (eds.) op. cit., pp. 202- 
203. Levels of education, it may be suggested, should 
be taken into account in Lerner’s theory of communi- 
cations. 


Table 8. Level of Political Awareness for Mass Media and Oral Reception Groups 


Source of Information 


Mass Media Opinion Leaders Difference of 
Means Test (t) 
Standard Standard 
Mean | Deviation! Mean | Deviation 
Mean Scores for Knowledge of 
Provincial Affairs 60 21 51 23 2:11” 
Mean Scores for Knowledge of National and 
International Affairs 57 20 42 22 2.48* 


* p<.05. 
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Table 9, Political Awareness of Illiterates by Radio Ownership Status 


Radio Status of Iliterates 


Media Exposure 
Radio Owner 55 
Non-Owner 36 
Difference of Means Test (t) 3,56 
Significance Level (p) <.001 


sages are generally unintelligible to the majority 
of people in developing countries. These data 
also throw doubt on the notion that opinion 
leaders are more effective disseminators of in- 
formation than the mass media. 

The positive relationship between mass media 
exposure and political awareness becomes 
clearer still when the data are broken down in 
terms of age, mode of reception, and occupa- 
tion (Table 10). Correlation between exposure 
and awareness is slightly higher among the 


younger set (r = .54) than among those re- 
spondents who were forty-one years of age 
and over (r = .50). It is also higher among 


those who had private ownership of a radio 


Mean Score for Mass 


Mean Score for Nationa. 


Mean Score for and International 


Provincial Awareness Awareness 
48 ii 
42 34 

.92 2.20 

N.S. & <.05 


or newspaper, .38, compared with .29, for 
those who were exposed to the media in public 
locations such as the marketplace. 

For occupational differences, the mean may 
be a more reliable indicator of association than 
the product-moment correlation because of the 
small number of cases in three out of the four 
occupational categories. The more informed re- 
spondents were again found to be more ex- 
posed to the media among all occupational 
groups; the single exception was agricultural 
wage laborers, who showed a slightly lower ex- 
posure mean than cultivators but a relatively 
higher awareness mean. This last may be ex- 
plained by the fact that a larger number in this 


Table 10. Mass Media Exposure and Political Awareness According to Age, Mode of Reception and Occupation 


Age Mode of Reception Occupation 
Agricul- 
Type of Measure | 49 49 | 41 Years! Private | Public | Culti- | tural __ | Trades- 
Years |and Over |Reception|Reception| vators | Wage | Salaried | men and 
Laborers Craftsmen 
Mass Media 
Exposure and 
Political r 0.543 0.502 0.378 0.294 0.499 0.616 0.369 0.526 
Awareness 
Mean for Mass Media 
Exposure 55 53 65 34 53 31 66 51 
Mean for Political 
Awareness 45 45 54 28 42 46 56 41 
Standard Deviation 
for Mass Media 26 25 20 21 23 26 25 32 
Exposure 
Standard Deviation 
for Political 27 23 29 18 22 30 20 32 
Awareness 
N 90 45 88 47 67 28 24 16 
Significance Level (p) | <.001 <.001 <.001 <.05 <.001 <.001 N.S. <.05 
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group than among cultivators were young and 
read the newspaper, which is generally consid- 
ered a more informative medium politically than 
radio or television.*° The latter two media, es- 
pecially television, are particularly noted for 
their entertainment programs. 

The wage laborer group deserves further at- 
tention in this context. The group consisted of 
28 respondents, or 21 percent of the sample, 
and ranked as the lowest paid stratum of vil- 
lage society. However, the low social and eco- 
nomic status of this group seems to have had 
hardly any effect on their level of political in- 
formation, a result which probably can be ex- 
plained in terms of their relative youth and lit- 
eracy. Since schools in Shubra have been a phe- 
nomenon of the last two decades, youth and lit- 
eracy have a higher association among laborers 
than in the sample in general. Young agricul- 
tural laborers under forty years of age in Shu- 
bra outnumber older ones by a ratio of 4 to 1, 
whereas in the total sample the ratio is only 2 
to 1. As for literacy, 46 percent of laborers 
were literate, and 36 percent of them read 
newspapers, compared with 24 percent readers 
among cultivators. 

Comparative data on mass media exposure 
and political awareness are quite scarce. Two 
recent articles, however, offer measures compar- 
able to that of the Shubra survey. In a study of 
five Colombian villages, Everett Rogers*! noted 
a high correlation between exposure to the 
mass media and level of political awareness, 
ranging from a high of 0.74 in the most ad- 
vanced community to a low of 0.37 for the 
least advanced. But in another such test in 
Quito, Ecuador, McCleod and his 
associates*? found a low correlation, 0.24, be- 
tween mass media exposure and political 
awareness, This has led the authors to conclude 
that there is “no clear and unequivocal confir- 


For complex reasons that need not be entered 
into here, the exposure index assigns equal weight to 
each of the three media and thus does not reflect the 
educational difference in favor of the press. 

“Everett M. Rogers, “Mass Media Exposure and 
Modernization Among Colombian Peasants,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 29 (Winter, 1965-6), 621. In an 
article on “Socialization to National Identification 
Among Turkish Peasants,” The Journal of Politics, 30 
(November, 1968), 951, Frederick W. Frey confirms 
the positive association between exposure to the mass 
media and awareness but provides no specific value 
for the association. 

“Jack M. McCleod et al, “The Mass Media and 
Political Information in Quito, Ecuador,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 32 (Winter, 1968-9), 583. 
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mation of the hypothesis that mass media expo- 
sure leads to greater political knowledge.”*#3 

These comparative data are drawn from in- 
dependent studies and the problem of equiva- 
lent research instruments tends to complicate 
the picture. For instance, McCleod observed a 
high correlation between possession of media 
at home and political knowledge (r = .58), 
which is much higher than the correlation ob- 
tained from the total media exposure index** 
(r = .24). This difference obviously suggests 
that the greater the access to the mass media, 
the higher is the level of political awareness, a 
generalization confirmed in the Shubra study.* 

In conclusion, the Shubra survey has shown 
that mass media messages reach the majority of 
the public directly and effectively. Opinion 
leaders serve as mediators of information and 
ideas to a smaller group of the public, mostly 
those who have less access to the mass media. 
The mediators of information and ideas in Shu- 
bra are also modern agents who represent local 
official and semi-official organizations. Infor- 
mation on public policy in Shubra is transmit- 
ted as a specialized and functional activity, not 
casually or without purpose. Finally, in this 
study we found a significant correlation be- 
tween exposure to the mass media and political 
awareness. 

The findings from the Shubra study obvi- 
ously do not confirm the role attributed to oral 
dissemination of information by the authors of 
the two-step flow of communications hypothe- 
sis; neither do they deny that mediators con- 
tinue to play a role in passing information and 
ideas to some sections of the population. On 
the other hand, the Shubra, Quito, and Colom- 
bian village studies confirm a positive but not 
commanding relationship between the mass me- 
dia and political knowledge, an observation 
which does not justify the ebullient faith in the 
effects of the mass media expressed in such 
works as Lerner’s The Passing of Traditional 
Society.*® Comparative data on the subject are 
still limited, however, and more needs to be 
done before we are able to reach broadly appli- 
cable generalizations about mass communica- 
tions. 


“McCleod et al., op. cit, p. 585. 

* McCleod et al, op. cit, pp.-582, 583 and 578. 

“It also suggests that the index of mass media ex- 
posure in the Quito study was too general (see Mc 
Cleod, et al, op. cit, p. 578), otherwise the associa- 
tion identified for those who possessed media at home 
would not have been so different (difference is signi- 
ficant beyond the .01 level). 

See particularly pages 52-54. 
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Introduction 


“We may look upon the task of n-person 
(characteristic function) theory to characterize 
which of these n-tuples [imputations] may arise 
in an equilibrium state, i.e., we may expect the 
theory to take the form of a series of defensible 
restrictions on the x’s.”* 

In this statement Luce and Raiffa define the 
area of concern for this paper, the relationship 
between solutions and characteristic functions. 
First, the paper will explore a problem in William 
H. Riker’s derivation of “the size principle,” and 
this exploration will lead, secondly, to the formu- 
lation of a different principle. The discussion will 
be conducted entirely in the same terms that Riker 
uses, those of welfare economics, which means 
that questions of the stability of particular out- 
comes of a game will be explored by comparing 
the incentives which exist for players to follow 
alternative courses of action. 


On Riker’s Derivation of ‘‘The Size Principle” 


Riker states the basis of his “size principle” as 

being: “In n-person, zero-sum games, where side- 
payments are permitted, where players are ra- 
tional, and where they have perfect information, 
only minimum winning coalitions occur.”? He 
concludes this from an analysis of characteristic 
functions in terms of “equilibrium” and “‘realiza- 
bility”: 
If there are some values of v(S) so unnecessarily dis- 
advantageous for S as a whole that rational players 
reject S in favor of an immediately available alter- 
native T, then these values of v(S) will be said to be in 
disequilibrium and S will be said to be unrealizable. 
Conversely, those values of v(S) which are not disad- 
vantageous in comparison with an immediately avail- 
able alternative will be said to be in equilibrium and 
S will be said to be realizable.’ 


But it appears that as a consequence of admitting 
side-payments, these criteria are insufficient for 
predicting the size of winning coalitions. 

To show that this is true, we will consider the 
alternatives available to players when they are in 
what Riker calls “‘unrealizable” coalitions, and 
we will examine whether or not they will reject 


1R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and 
Decisions (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957), 
p. 192, 

* William H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962), p. 32. 

? Riker, op. cit., p. 262. 


these positions. The basic point of the following 
cases is that no incentive can be found to cause 
rational players to reject the initial, “unrealizable”’ 
coalition “in favor of an immediately available 
alternative.” 

In order to be able to talk in specifics, let us 
construct a game of the type with which Riker is 
fundamentally concerned. Let there be five 
players, called A, B, C, D, and E, playing a zero- 
sum game (the winners only win what the losers 
lose). The object of the game is to form a winning 
coalition, and a simple majority (a coalition of 
any three players) is sufficient to win. For conveni- 
ence, let the rules state that these winnings and 
losses are to be equally divided among the mem- 
bers of the respective appropriate coalitions, If 
there are five players in the winning coalition, 
there are no winnings; if four people can agree to 
exclude the fifth, the loser must pay $20 to the 
winners, each of whom will thus get $5; if three 
people can agree to exclude the other two, the 
two losers must pay a total of $30 (.e., $15 each) 
to the winners, each of whom then gets $10. 
This game may be summarized and represented 
as in Table 1: 


Table 1 
Number of Players Individual Payoffs 
in Winning = =£_ ———-__--________—_- 
Coalition A B C D E 
= EEEE 0 0 0 0 0 
eee eae 5 5 5 5 —20 
Ora he kwiwnoed 10 10 10 —15 —15 


(Of course, 2, 1, and 0 are losers) 


Needless to say, the individual payoffs shown in 
Table 1 could be rearranged within any row; for 
example, in the last row, players C, D, and E 
could each receive $10 and players A and B could 
each lose $15. It is simply for convenience of 
exposition that we assume that A, B, and C are 
always winners. 

Riker tells us that in this game, “the uniquely 
realizable winning coalition size is m,” that is, 
the minimum; if he is correct, that situation 
depicted in the last row of Table 1 is the only one 
that will occur. Let us see if this is reasonable. 

Assume that one player, (say for convenience 


t Riker, op. cit., p. 217. 
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player E), is already out in the cold, so that A, 
B, C, and D are winning $5 each (see the second 
row of Table 1). The question now is: Can we 
find any incentive for A, B, and C to expel player 
D from their larger-than-minimum winning coali- 
tion? At first glance we might think so—each of 
them would gain an additional $5 (by moving 
from the second to the third row of Table 1). But 
notice what happens to player D. If he is ex- 
pelled, he moves from a position of winning $5 to 
a position of losing $15. His total change, in 
other words, is a drop of $20. This means two 
things: Because side payments are permitted in 
the game, (1) D can be better off by bribing A, B, 
and C to let him stay with them in the winning 
coalition than he would be by being expelled; 
(2) D can afford to make A, B, and C each better 
off by letting him stay with them than they would 
be by expelling him. For example, he could offer 
$6 apiece to A, B, and C-—$1 apiece in excess of 
their individual gains from expelling him. They 
are better off, and so is D: By making such a 
bribe he has to dig into his pocket for $13, but if 
he were expelled he would have to dig into his 
pocket for $15 (see the last row of Table 1). This 
result can also be represented in table form: 


Table 2 
Individual Payoffs 
A B C D E 

Start: 4 
members of W.... 5 5 5 5 —20 

D bribes A,B,C + 6 +6 +6 —18 0 
Net payoffs, still 4 
members of W.... il il 11 ~—13 —20 


Referring back to the third row of Table 1, it is 
easy to see that the outcome shown in Table 2, 
where the winning coalition has 4 players, domi- 
nates the outcome where the winning coalition has 
3 players. Therefore the size of the winning coali- 
tion will be 4, not Riker’s 3. 

What we have shown, then, is the following: 
The payoffs as given by the rules to the three- 
person winning coalition dominate those given to 
the four-person winning coalition, as Riker says; 
but the payoffs of the four-person winning coali- 
tion with bribing in operation dominate those of 
the three-person coalition without bribing. 

Now consider the position of our chronic loser, 
player E. He becomes better off by $5 if A, B, and 
C do expel D (see Table 1). He therefore has an 
incentive to bribe D to join him. If E pays D the 
limit on E’s bribe function, $5, then D will offer a 
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bribe of only $5 apiece to A, B, and C, whereas 
before he offered $6. In this case, it is true, the 
size of the winning coalition could be 3, although 
there is no necessity that this be the case. It 
depends, in a very real sense, on the starting con- 
ditions: If D is already a loser, no incentive can 
be shown for him to bribe his way into the win- 
ning coalition; if he is initially a winner, no incen- 
tive can be shown for him to be expelled. But 
even when the size of the winning coalition in this 
case is 3, the net payoffs would be those as shown 
in Table 3 (compare these with those given by the 
rules of Table 1, and with Riker’s argument): 


Table 3 


Individual Payoffs 
A B Cc D E 


Start: 4 
members of W:... 5 5 5 5 —20 
D is expelled. .... +5 +5 +5 -20 +5 
and 
E bribes D..... 0 0 0 +5 -5 
Net payoffs:...... 10 10 10 —10 —20 


By changing the payoff structure as given by 
the rules to this same game we can more rapidly 
consider another case with which Riker is con- 
cerned—i.e., where the characteristic function has 
a zero slope in the range relevant for considera- 
tion. Let the payoffs to a winning coalition of 
either 3 or 4 players be the same: $60, The differ- 
ence that this imparts to the game can be seen by 
comparing Table 4 with Table 1. 


Table 4 
Number of Players Individual Payoffs 
in Winning =. 
Coalition A B C D E 
ARPEI E 0 0 0 0 0 
Wile arctan ate ees 15 15 15 15 —60 
e APEE E AT 20 20 20 —30 —30 


Regarding this game, Riker states that “there is a 
uniquely realizable size of winning coalition, 
namely the minimum size,” l 

Consider the various incentives open to the 
players when A, B, and C contemplate expelling 
D. Clearly, everyone except E is happier if D pays 
$10 apiece to A, B, and C and they do not expel 
him (Table 5): 


€ Riker, op. cit., p. 270. 
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Table 5 
Individual Payoffs 
A B C D E 

Start: 4 
members of W:.... 15 15 15 15 —60 

D bribes A,B,C; +10 +10 +10 --30 0 
Net Payoffs, still 
with 4 members of 
winning coalition:.. 25 25 25 —15 —60 


Once again, the “realizable” winning coalition in 
“equilibrium” is certainly that with 4 players. 
(When the position of player E is considered, the 
same kind of conclusion is reached as that found 
previously.) 

The conclusions drawn from these two specific 
examples can be stated in more general terms. 
This discussion will permit differential weighting 
of the players, denoted by the “w”"-subscript; “S” 
denotes a coalition; “m” is that size smaller than 
which no coalition is winning; ‘‘x(S)? denotes 
the characteristic function, or the payoff to the 
coalition S; “x; denotes the player “i's” indi- 
vidual payoff. Other symbols commonly found in 
set notation are also used. 

Let the characteristic function have “a zero 
slope throughout the range of winning coalitions 
from the distance on the abscissa from (1—w,) to 

1.6 Consider a coalition, S, where 24 wi=m-+ 


w;, Where xj>0, and, of course, ja ~v(—S). 
If player j is expelled, (S—/j) gains x;. To give the 
minimum coalition argument the strongest case, 
assume that j will not have to bear any of the costs 
of the losing coalition, and so j loses x; only; 
—S§ neither gains nor loses. Because S will gain 
no more by expelling j than by letting him bribe 
them the amount x;, there is no incentive here for 
S to expel j. (While in this case, the limit, the pay- 
offs will look the same as if j were expelled, the 
same is not true where j bears any part of the 
costs of the losing coalition.) 

Now let the characteristic function have a 
negative slope throughout the whole range for 
winning coalitions. Player j can afford a sufficient 
bribe to prevent his being ejected from S if there 
exists a point at which the difference between j’s 
share of the winnings, v(S), where 2, Wi IN > W;, 


and what his share would be of the losses, 
—o(S-—w,), is greater than or equal to the sum of 
the individual gains the members of (S—w,) 
obtain from expelling him. (The existence of such 


* Riker, op. cit, p. 271. 
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a point depends upon the actions of —S, as will 
be shown.) 

Perhaps a note should be included at this point 
about the case of the positively-sloped charac- 
teristic function. Riker reaches ambiguous results 
in this case, and on the basis of the ambiguity 
concludes that his size principle is operative here 
as well; nonetheless, he claims that the case is so 
infrequent that it will be empirically irrelevant, 
and he therefore excludes it from consideration. 
At any rate, he presents a logically consistent 
argument (damaged, of course, by the problems 
brought out in this paper) for his size principle 
only in the case of a nonpositively-sloped charac- 
teristic function. Because the concern of this 
paper is with that size principle, the positive- 
slope case is not dealt with here, except to men- 
tion that in his general analysis of the case, Riker 
is incorrect. He concludes that the size of the win- 
ning coalition which will be achieved is that cor- 
responding to the peak of the characteristic func- 
tion. It is almost trivially clear, however, that— 
in terms of Riker’s argument—the size of the win- 
ning coalition which will be achieved is that cor- 
responding to the minimum: Threatened with 
the defection of one of their members to the win- 
ning coalition, the losing coalition has an incen- 
tive to outbid the winning coalition for that indi- 
vidual’s membership, because if he were to defect, 
the losing coalition would not only lose more but 
have fewer members among which to distribute 
the costs. 

In concluding this section, we can generalize 
the point being made. Riker’s s “equilibrium” and 
“realizability,” to be useful as criteria for predict- 
ing the sizes of coalitions, require that: (1) some- 
how some player(s) can, by changing the size of 
the winning coalition, be made better off by an 
amount, say, g; and (2) somehow g is not attain- 
able without changing the size of the coalition. 
For these conditions to hold, one must deny 
either: (1) side-payments, or (2) the zero-sum con- 
dition. But in Riker’s model side-payments are 
permitted and the game is zero-sum, and so the 
criteria cannot predict the size of coalitions. Min- 
imum winning coalitions may occur, but they are 
not predictable on the basis of these criteria, nor 
does Riker’s analysis prove that they must occur. 
Certainly it is true that when a player must pay 
the limit on the range of his bribe function he is 
indifferent as to whether a rearrangement of 
players takes place or not. But the point is that 
some player(s) must lose as much as is gained by 
others; in such cases size of coalitions is not pre- 
dictable—precisely because players are indifferent 
between two alternatives, either is as “realizable” 
as the other. 

It appears, then, that the consequence of ad- 
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mitting side-payments in the model is to render 
the criteria of “equilibrium” and “realizability” 
inadequate to predict the size of winning coali- 
tions. 


On the Maximum Positive Gainers Principle 


And yet there is some intuitive plausibility in 
“the size principle.” It certainly appears reason- 
able in a zero-sum game that an aggregate of 
rational individuals could agree to act rationally; 
barring any “friction” in the system, e.g., bar- 
gaining difficulties, communications problems, 
structural impediments, and so on, it 1s difficult to 
imagine why an outcome in the Pareto set could 
not be achieved. 

These a priori intuitions are strengthened when 
one re-examines the examples presented in the 
previous section. In each case there are only three 
players who positively gain by playing the game, 
whether the size of the resulting coalition is min- 
imum or larger-than-minimum. As a result, we 
can generalize this point to a statement that both 
accounts for the intuitive plausibility of the Riker 
notion and at the same time avoids the difficulties 
inherent in that notion. The new point, which we 
could call the “MPG” principle Gor maximum 
number of positive gainers principle), could be 
generalized as follows: 


In n-person, zero-sum games with a nonpositively- 
sloped characteristic function, where side-payments 
are permitted, where players are rational, and where 
they have perfect information, the largest possible 
number of positive gainers that can occur is the num- 
ber of players necessary to comprise a minimum win- 
ning coalition. 


Note the following points about this statement: 

(1) Nothing is stated about the size of the re- 
sultant winning coalition. 

(2) What is asserted is a maximum upper bound 
on the range in which the number of positive 
gainers must fall; it is not contended that pre- 
cisely that number will occur, but that it is the 
largest number that can occur. (No doubt the 
conditions could be formulated under which the 
resulting number of positive gainers would be 
well-determined, but that entails some conceptual 
problems about the stability of individual impu- 
tations into which I am not prepared to enter.) 

(3) While it is not precisely stated in the gen- 
eralization, positive gainers must be members of 
a minimum winning coalition (based on the non- 
positive-slope assumption). 

Using x; to denote an imputation to a player, 
we can represent this principle symbolically as: 


WS) >wW(SUT)=4;>0 only if7c W” 


The argument behind this statement is valid for 
an n-person zero-sum game with a nonpositively- 
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sloped characteristic function. We conduct this 
argument in Riker’s (i.e., welfare-economic) 
terms, which means in particular that the demon- 
stration of an incentive is considered sufficient to 
assume the attainment of that incentive. (Need- 
less to say, this is a highly restrictive assumption; 
it ignores several important problems and re- 
moves much of the subtlety and sensitivity that 
could be attained by including, for example, some 
form of bargaining theory.) The essence of the 
argument is that we can always demonstrate the 
existence of an incentive, b, which the minimum 
winning coalition can gain by expelling any addi- 
tional players from a supra-minimum winning 
coalition. As has been demonstrated, however, 
the additional players need not be expelled for W™ 
to gain b, However, whenever the characteristic 
function is nonpositively-sloped, W”™ is effective 
for a b which is sufficiently large that the side- 
payments from additional players to W™ neces- 
sary to maintain their membership in a winning 
coalition will leave those additional players with 
a net outcome which is, at most, zero 

Consider first the case where 0($)= (SUT) (in 
the range relevant for this discussion). In this 
case, if jEW> W” either xj;>0 or x;=0. If the 
latter, j is not a positive gainer. If the former, W™ 
can gain b=x; by expelling j from W. To stay in 
W, j must therefore make a side-payment to W™ 
of at least x;, in which case his net payoff is at 
most zero and he is not a positive gainer. Because 
j can represent any player, and because the same 
argument is true for every JE W> W”, the largest 
possible number of positive gainers is that num- 
ber of players comprising a W”. 

Clearly, this argument also proves the statement 
for the negative slope case, where oS) >S UT) 
here, W™ gains not only x; but its payoff is in- 
creased, j will therefore have to pay at least x; 
plus some positive amount to stay in W. When- 
ever 0(S)—voSUT)>0, b=x;+[0S)—o0f SUT), 
and j cannot therefore have a net payoff greater 
than or equal to zero. It is possible, of course, 
that in particular games j would find it cheaper to 
join Z than to bribe W. Using x’s to denote impu- 
tations when j is a member of W with no side- 
payments occurring, and x*’s to denote imputa- 
tions when j is expelled from that situation, we 
note that } will remain a member of W but 
will have a non-positive net payoff whenever 
xj—-x; > 2 x}—x; This inequality limits the 


range of values that the imputations to the losers 
may take. Certainly it is not profound to note that 
losers must distribute the costs of losing in such a 
manner that they do not provide incentive for one 
of their members to bribe himself into W. But at 
least some common-sense validity can be found 
in the notion that the new loser will bear the great- 
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est costs, and this analysis shows that such can- 
not be the case. In the negative-slope case, for 
example, if L attempts to impose any share of the 
costs upon the new loser, that new loser will have 
an incentive, and will be able, to bribe into W. 

The question must be asked if the MPG prin- 
ciple is really what Riker intended, i.e., did he 
mean to decide the question “who is a winner” 
by inspection of payoffs? Apparently not. A 
winner is a member of a winning coalition, and 
Riker defines “winning coalition” in an orthodox 
manner: 


Let a winning coalition be defined as one which is as 
large or larger than some size arbitrarily stated in the 
rules. All coalitions that are not winning are either 
blocking or losing. The complement of a winning 
coalition is a losing one. The complement of a block- 
ing coalition is a blocking coalition. A minimum 
winning coalition is one which is rendered blocking or 
losing by the subtraction of any member.? 


Note also that in the last chapter Riker sets out 
the notion of “overpayment” for victory; hence 
he does not decide the question by inspection of 
payoffs. 

Each example Riker explains with “the size 
principle” is, of course, equally well explained 
with the MPG principle. In addition, “the size 
principle” predicts side-payments as going only 
from leaders to followers, while the MPG pre- 
dicts bribes occurring in both directions. Riker 
sees Great Britain after World War II as a leader 
of a winning coalition who had paid considerably 
more than she “should have” to form what she 
estimated was a W”, therefore obtaining a nega- 
tive payoff.® But “the size principle” can only 
explain such an occurrence by referring to friction 
in the empirical system, while negative payoffs 
for winners is quite consistent with the MPG 
principle. 


1 Riker, op. cit., p. 40. 
® Riker, op. cit, pp. 214-215. 
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Conclusion 


A number of interpretive points and avenues 
for development could be pursued on the basis of 
the above analysis; the MPG principle is of wide 
utility because it has the virtue of being analyti- 
cally clear even at points involving the equiva- 
lencies of bribe functions. For example, it is shown 
that there are different ways of winning and 
losing; that it need not “pay” for all those with 
a negative payoff to cooperate; that compensa- 
tions are at least as significant as the payoffs 
given by the rules when considering the final out- 
comes of coalition formation. Of course, a most 
desirable line of development is to generalize the 
analysis of the MPG principle beyond simple 
symmetric games. 

It is hoped that this research note will perform 
one other function—underscoring the need in 
this field, as in others, for conceptual precision. 
There may be verbal ambiguities in the notion 
of “winner,” but there is no analytical problem; 
and the verbal difficulties arise from failure to 
comprehend the game-theoretic notion. For ex- 
ample, it could be argued that the analysis offered 
above of the zero-slope case, with certain modi- 
fications and extensions, would allow outcomes 
in which all players joined in a coalition of the 
whole by making appropriate side-payments. But 
to make such an argument is not to make a criti- 
cism—rather, it is to express an appreciation of 
the subtleties involved in game-theoretic analytics.’ 
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Comment on Butterworth, “A Research Note on the Size of Winning 


Coalitions” 


WILLIAMJH. RIKER 


University of Rochester 


The counter-examples to the size principle 
offered in Butterworth’s paper contain incon- 
sistencies and, therefore, not only fail as counter- 
examples but re-emphasize the strength of the 
size-principle. 

The author wishes to prove that, in a 5-person 


game, three players who are in both 3-person and 
4-person coalitions might find it advantageous 
to retain the larger rather than the smaller coali- 
tion. He therefore imagines a 4-person coalition 
consisting of three positively rewarded members 
and one negatively rewarded one, wherein the 
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three positively rewarded members get more 
individually than they would get in a 3-person 
coalition. He concludes from this that the three 
positively rewarded members would retain the 
4 person coalition- in contravention of the size 
principle. This argument fails, however, because 
it leads to a direct inconsistency with the game- 


theoretic assumptions on which the size principle 


is based. 

Consider the example of the game in Butter- 
worth’s Table 1, in which 4-person coalitions are 
worth $20 and 3-person coalitions are worth $30. 
Suppose members of each kind of coalition divide 
payments equally so that in 4-person coalitions 
each gets $5 and in 3-person coalitions each gets 
$10. Suppose then that a 4-person coalition is 
constructed such that three of the members re- 
ceive $11 each and a fourth member receives —$13. 
Then it is indeed true that the three positively 
rewarded members of the 4-person coalition are 
better off in it than in a 3-person coalition—so 
much better off, in fact, that the losers pay the 
winners $33 for being in a 3-person coalition 
within a 4-person coalition, when the rules pro- 
vide that the 3-person coalition be paid only $30. 
Furthermore, the 2-person complement of the 
latter coalition loses $33 when the rules provide 
that its maximum loss be $30. 

The other counter-example offered contains 
the same inconsistency. Coalitions of three and/or 
four persons are to be paid $60 by the losers, but 
the 3-person coaltition inside the 4-person coali- 
tion is, in the example, paid $75—or $15 more 
than the rules permit. For the losers this is $15 
more than the maximum permitted loss. 

In the two examples we have a real ambiguity 
of the value of coalitions. Is the 3-person coalition 
that forms to receive payments from a fourth 
member inside a 4-person coalition worth $30 or 
$33, or, in the second example, $60 or $75? If 
3-person coalitions can get $33, why not say so 
in the first place? But, if one does say so, then, by 
Butterworth’s method of calculating, the 3-person 
coalitions organized inside 4-person coalitions 
turn out to be worth $36.50. And, if one says they 
are really worth $36.50, then again by Butter- 
worth’s calculations, they turn out to be worth 
$38.25, etc., etc. In short, there is no stable value 
for coalitions in Butterworth’s examples. The 
instability arises because the examples contain 
an inconsistency. 

In general, if the initial division is equal among 
members of the coalition, then the inconsistency 
here noted is inevitable for 5-person games. 
Let x be the value of a 4-person coalition and y 
be the value of a 3-person coalition. By the defini- 
tion of the cases Butterworth is discussing 
(negative slope or zero slope for the character- 
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istic function), it must be that x <y. The initial 
divisions in his system are: 

A B C D E 
4-person coalitions x/4 x/4 x/4 x/4 —x 
3-person coalitions y/3 y/3 y/3 —y/2 —y/2 


To construct a supposedly realizable 4-person 
coalition, following Butterworth’s technique, one 
may assign each of three members of the 4-person 
coalition (e.g., A, B, and C) at least (x/4+y/6+€). 
That is, D bribes A, B, and C to permit him to 
stay in the 4-person coalition, paying each of 
them (1) a share of what he expects to lose when a 
3-person coalition forms and (2) an additional 
optional amount to make the bribe more attrac- 
tive. (The additional amount, e, is optional, for. 
it may be that e=:0.) To render the share of each 
of the three positively rewarded members more 
attractive than in the 3-person coalition, it must 
be: 


(x/4 + 9/6 + £) > 9/3 


This provides a lower limit for x thus: 
2 
x > i 4e 
3 


To avoid the inconsistency of paying the 3-person 
coalition more than it is worth or of paying the 
2-person complement less than it’s worth, it must 
be that the sum of the payments to A, B, C in the 
4-person coalition is no greater than in the 3- 
person coalition: 


3(x/4 + y/6 +6) Sy 
Hence we get an upper limit on x thus: 


2 
PEE? 
3 


This is to say that x both cannot be and must be 
larger than (2y/3— 4e), which is inconsistent. 
Hence there are no values of x and y that satisfy 
Butterworth’s scheme and yet avoid the incon- 
sistency. As Butterworth points out, the equal 
division feature of his scheme is merely a matter 
of convenience. Hence the inconsistency holds no 
matter how the three players divide the fourth’s 
bribe. And by a similar argument the same kind of 
inconsistency holds in games larger than five 
persons. Hence Butterworth’s counter-example 
fails in general. 

Not only does it fail with respect to this in- 
consistency, but also, strictly applied, it leads to 
the situation in which no bribes of the sort Butter- 
worth imagines are possible. Instead of assuming 
that the action to increase the value of a 3-person 
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coalition is initiated by player D, as in the several 
examples, it may just as easily be assumed that 
the 3-person coalition itself initiates by announc- 
ing a 4-person organization, which, if advan- 
fageous to players D and E, they may (or must?) 
accept. How much will the 3-person coalition 
increase its winnings in this way over the stated 
value? The limit is, of course, that y= 2x, for no 
loser need accept a loss of more than x in this 
game. For any y<2x, however, both players 
D and E have some motive to accept the spurious 
4-person coalition proposed by A, B, and C. Thus, 
in the example in Table 1, it might be that players 
A, B, and C announce an imputation as follows: 


A B 
€ 
ayments by E §—— 5 —— 
pay Y 4 4 
payments by D 84 — Fe 84 — Bre 
total payments 134 — fe 134 — 4e 


where e is an indefinitely small “sweetener” for 
D and E. In general, then, the 3-person coalition 
can by its own action earn 2x in the limit. Games 
in which, with & losers, the winners win & times 
the negative of the value of a single member coali- 
tion are called simple games. One of the properties 
of simple games is that the maneuver of D’s bribe 
which Butterworth describes is impossible. If D 
loses the maximum no matter what, then there is 
nothing for him to gain by the act of bribery. Thus 
the inconsistency in Butterworth’s rules actually 
permits the development of a situation in which 
the inconsistency does not appear. Of course, in 
the process it denies the possibility of games in 
which y<2x. In particular, it denies the possi- 
bility of the case of zero-slope functions, where 
y=x, which is discussed at length as a possible 
kind of game in both Butterworth’s paper and in 
The Theory of Political Coalitions.' 


1 Wiliam H, Riker, The Theory of Political Coali- 
tions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962). 
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The inconsistencies of many values for 3-person 
coalitions and the elimination of all but simple 
games arise because Butterworth interpreted the 
notion of a coalition in its purely sociological 
sense of a group with a formal organization. In 
the argument leading to the size principle, how- 
ever, coalition means a set. In that case, the exis- 
tence of a 3-person set is real and cannot be 
denied, even if a 4-person organization exists. 
Particularly a 3-person set cannot get more than it 
is worth (as stated in the characteristic function), 
regardless of whether or not it is sociclogically 
encased in a 4-person set. If this could happen, it 


C D E 
€ € 
Sa Sec 8 ee 
4 4 oe 
134 — Ze —20 + € —20 + e 


would render nonsensical the mathematical no- 
tion of a characteristic function for the values of 
sets. Since this is the notion on which the size 
principle is specifically based, it is necessary to 
apply the same restriction to coalitions. 

A certain amount of tension, of course, is 
always involved in bringing a mathematical notion 
into the real world. The difficulty in Butter- 
worth’s analysis emphasizes and highlights the 
tension. He exploits a supposed difference between 
coalitions and sets; but of course even a 3-person 
coalition organized inside a 4-person coalition to 
receive payments from the fourth person Is itself 
a coalition, which is why his analysis fails socio- 
logically as well as mathematically. Nevertheless, 
his analysis does have the value of pointing up 
this tension and suggesting an emphasis on the 
fact that coalitions, however organizationally 
embedded in others, can never make more than 

ijthey were independent. 


ROBERT LYLE BUTTERWORTH 


The points raised by Professor Riker agree pre- 
cisely with those used to distinguish the size of a 
winning coalition from the number of positive 
gainers, and thus affirm the inadequacy of the 
“size principle.” 

The objection rests upon a supposed “incon- 


sistency” between the total payoff (including 
bribes) to certain players, and the amount which 
the rules state a given coalition shall win. Con- 
sidering the game of Table 1, for example, Profes- 
sor Riker objects that the three positive gainers 
collect $33, “when the rules provide that the 
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3-person coalition be paid only $30.” Exactly. 
That is precisely why those three players will want 
to form a four-person coalition rather than a 
minimum coalition of three. And by adding the 
imputations of the four members of the greater- 
than-minimum winning coalition, we find that 
they have won $20, which is what the rules stipu- 
late to be the value of that coalition. 

The same point illustrates the reason that the 
inadequacy of the “size principle” cannot be 
smoothed over by equating the number of positive 
gainers with the size of a winning coalition. Pro- 
fessor Riker is quite right when he states that in 
terms of the theory we are using, a “coalition 
means a set.” But it is simply not true, in terms of 
this theory, that every set is a coalition. One 
member of a minimum winning coalition, for 
example, constitutes a set, and his payoff (ac- 
cording to the examples we have been using) will 
be something greater than zero. But could that 
one-man set be considered to be a one-man coali- 
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tion? Clearly not, because the rules state that a 
coalition of one will have a payoff /ess than zero. 
Thus, whatever problems may exist in considering 
a coalition “in its purely sociological sense of a 
group with a formal organization,” the mathemat- 
ical usage of “set” and “coalition” is quite pre- 
cise and was utilized in analyzing the problems 
of the “‘size principle.” 

But even though this analysis has been demon- 
strated to be mathematically sound, does it fail 
sociologically, as Professor Riker suggests? He 
supposes it to be a “fact that coalitions, however 
organizationally embedded in others, can never 
make more than if they were independent.” This 
question cannot be answered here, but certainly 
there are intuitive grounds for arguing that the 
presence or absence of allies often makes a great 
deal of difference, particularly when the choice to 
be faced—as in the example of England—is be- 
tween losing a lot and losing everything. 


Power and Intention 


D. M. WHITE 


Monash University, Australia 


Preliminary Observations 


Most analyses of the concept of power men- 
tion the significance of the power-wielder’s 
state of mind, and especially of his intentions.* 
Russell, whom many have followed, defines 
power as “the production of intended effects.” 
Partridge is unwilling to restrict power to in- 
tended effects, and seems to want to include un- 
der the heading of power (and more specifi- 
cally of influence) cases in which “B becomes 
more like A, adopts his opinions, or his prefer- 
ences, or his way of living.”’ Oppenheim main- 
tains that “while all acts of power are deliber- 
ate, that is, at least to some degree consciously 
motivated, power may be exercised uninten- 
tionally.” 

Most of the debate on the subject has been 
concerned with whether or not an intention 
must be complied with for power to be exer- 
cised.® It is assumed that what is at issue is 
whether an intention, rather than anything else, 
must be complied with.® Because of this as- 
sumption, the debate has skirted some large is- 
sues, which I shall try to relate to the concept 
of power. 

It may be taken for granted that when an 
agent A has done something that has affected 


*Some writers do not speak of intentions, but of 
desires (e.g., R. H. Tawney, Equality [London: Unwin 
Books, 1964], p. 159), or of the will (e.g., Max Weber, 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, 
Ed. by Talcott Parsons, Trans, by A. M. Henderson 
& Talcott Parsons, [New York: The Free Press, 1964], 
p. 152). Cf. Hobbes: “The power of a man, to take 
it universally, is his present means, to obtain some 
future apparent good”; Leviathan, Ch. 10. 

* Bertrand Russell, Power: A New Social Analysis, 
(London: Unwin Books, 1967), p. 25; cf. Dennis H. 
Wrong, “Some Problems in Defining Social Power,” 
in The American Journal of Sociology, 73 (May ’68), 
p. 676; Anthony de Crespigny, “Power and its Forms,” 
in Political Studies, 16 (June 1968), pp. 192-5. 

z “Some Notes on the Concept of Power” in Politi- 
cal Studies, 11 (June 1963), p. 114. 

4In Felix E. Oppenheim, Dimensions of Freedom 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961), p. 92. 

*But see R. A. Dahl’s comments on the point that 
“the concept of negative power, and M as a measure, 
are both independent of the intent of A,” in his “The 
Concept of Power,” reprinted in Roderick Bell, David 
V. Edwards, and R. Harrison Wagner, eds., Political 
Power: A Reader in Theory and Research (New York: 
The Free Press, 1969), p. 83. 

“The assumption of those who speak of desires is 
that the issue is whether a desire must be compiled 
with; and so on. 


another agent B, the exact character of thc 
effects is relevant to whether A should be 
deemed to have exercised power over B. These 
effects can be distinguished according tc 
whether or not A intended them.’ But they car 
also be distinguished in other ways, both from 
A’s and from B’s points of view. From A’s 
point of view, they can for example be distin- 
guished according to whether they correspond 
more or less closely to his intentions, whether he 
foresaw them, whether he wished for them, 
whether he hoped for them, whether he was 
satisfied or happy with them, or whether they 
conform to a policy of his. From B’s point of 
view, they can for example be distinguished ac- 
cording to whether he thought they were in ac- 
cordance with A’s intentions, whether he 
thought they would be satisfactory—either 
minimally or maximally—to A, or whether he 
himself was satisfied with them.® Such classifi- 
cations could be multiplied endlessly. The de- 
bate about intention arises out of the general 
question of which classifications are relevant in 
characterizing exercises of power. 

It is imperative that the debate be widened so 
as to take several classifications into consider- 
ation. In its present form, it incapsulates un- 
sound assumptions about the extent to which 
political behavior is calculated, deliberate, and 
ratiocinative.® The effect of introducing addi- 
tional classifications is to show that the concept 
of power is even more intractable than it has 
been seen to be. 

A discussion linking power with the agent’s 
state of mind obviously implies a view of poli- 
tics that gives significance to personal as op- 
posed to impersonal power. But it carries no 
implication as to the relative significance of 


TI assume that “unintended effects” is meant to 
refer to effects that are not intended, and not simply 
to effects which it is intended shall not occur. 

? B’s point of view is sometimes ignored: I men- 
tion these possibilities as suggesting that it might be 
not without significance in a full discussion of power. 
See also Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, “De- 
cisions and Non-decisions: an Analytical Framework,” 
in Bell, Edwards, and Wagner, op. cit, p. 101; An- 
thony de Crespigny, ep. cit., p. 195; and Felix E. Op- 
penheim, op. cit, pp. 94f. 

°I would not be held to the view that no politicians 
are wholly ratiocinative. There may be some who try 
to think everything out scientifically and to rely ex- 
clusively on the conclusions that they draw: and of 
those who think they succeed in this enterprise, some 
may not deceive themselves. 
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these two kinds of power. I shall not address 
myself to this issue here, nor shall I be con- 
cerned with the similarities and differences be- 
tween the two kinds except in passing. 

One further preliminary observation is that 
an inappropriate conception of personal rela- 
tionships can easily obtrude into discussions of 
personal power. In most day-to-day personal 
relationships, what is at stake is of no great mo- 
ment; things can be taken at face value; and 
only immediate results signify. In political situ- 
ations that involve personal power, things are 
often not what they seem; very often the long- 
range results are of primary concern; and 
scarcely ever can the long or middle range re- 
sults be ignored altogether. Due attention must 
be given to these factors. 


The Problem of Intention 


A slow start may be made by raking a little 
around the concept of intention. When A bids 
B do X and B therefore does it, A might have 
several things in mind. If he says he intended B 
to do X, or that he bade him do X with the 
intention of getting him to do it, the effect 
clearly accords with his intention. However he 
might not use the word intention, but say that 
he wanted B to do X; or that he knew B would 
do X if bidden; or that he assumed B would 
comply; or that he supposed he assumed B 
would comply although he had not consciously 
thought of it; or that while his bidding was in- 
tentional, he did not have any conscious inten- 
tions about B’s behavior. He might even stick 
by the description he offers, and refuse any sug- 
gestion that he had an intention. (Actors on a 
political stage may be pernickety in describing 
their states of mind.) 

What should be counted as an intended 
effect is not always obvious. The alternative de- 
scriptions of his state of mind that A offers can- 
not be ignored. If “intended effects” is con- 
strued narrowly, so that A must admit to an in- 
tention, it would be incredible to insist that 
power requires “intended” effects, “wanted” 
effects being insufficient. If it is construed 
broadly, the problem of drawing a line becomes 
acute. Would “hoped for effects” count as “in- 
tended effects”? It would seem hard to exclude 
them. And yet the concept of intention would 
be stretched beyond breaking if they were in- 
cluded. 

These hair-splitting distinctions are not with- 
out political relevance. For depending on what 
is counted as “intended,” significant political 
phenomena may fall within or without the am- 
bit of “power.” These distinctions, common- 
place in discussions of intention, have been al- 
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most completely overlooked in discussions of 
power, The elusiveness of the concept “inten- 
tion” is perhaps grounds for avoiding it in ana- 
lyzing power, more especially if hopes are high 
for something operational. More significantly, 
so many phenomena hover uncertainly around 
the boundaries of “intended effects” that one 
suspects that the debate about whether to eluci- 
date power in terms of intended effects is mis- 
conceived. 


Some Hypothetical Cases 


Having cast some preliminary doubt on the 
fruitfulness of the debate by looking at it from 
inside it is well to look outwards, where there is 
a great range of political phenomena to be ac- 
commodated. The method I shall use for this 
task is to discuss several hypothetical but not 
unrealistic examples of political situations. In 
the nature of the case, the details of the exam- 
ples must be elaborated with great precision, 
and this sometimes involves playing them out 
at great length. For only by attending to the de- 
tails with great care is it possible to grasp the 
nuances of various states of mind and to com- 
prehend their profound significance for the 
present subject. 

It must be stressed that my comments about 
whether power is exercised in these situations 
are exclusively concerned with problems con- 
nected with the agent’s state of mind, and not 
at all with the other problems that arise in ana- 
lyzing the concept of power. Some of these 
comments do presuppose a rather broad con- 
ception of power, and to the extent that such a 
conception is unsatisfactory, the comments are 
inappropriate. But it is best, when discussing 
one point in detail, to foreclose the other prob- 
lems as little as possible: and this makes the 
possibility of some such inappropriateness ines- 
capable. 


(i) Take a man, rocketed to high political 
office, facing his first press conference. He will 
be aware that, depending on his performance, 
he may deeply affect the press’s attitudes to 
him. Some men would remain cool, and may 
even have worked out in advance which notes 
to strike, and which attitudes to exude. Others 
would not quite know how to proceed. Not 
having given it much thought, they would try 
to work something out as they went along; 
they would probably fumble a good deal. The 
lucky ones (those who have “the goods” politi- 
cally) will strike the note which happens to be 
right. Such people are perhaps the “naturals” 
of politics. They may be more common than 
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we imagine, for professionalism is often a 
facade, 

Others again, perhaps more rarely now when 
all the postures are so widely publicized, may 
not even try to work it out as they go; they may 
just go along with it. The precise meaning of 
this cannot be stated, for words could not cap- 
ture all that might flood over a man’s mind in 
the first heady moments of high office. At its 
worst, this approach may degenerate into the 
politics of the day or of the hour, wholly em- 
pirical politics, and doubtless short-lived-—~but 
still, what are we to say about the few mo- 
ments? The fact that the effects were not in- 
tended surely does not end the matter. 

What is more likely with this approach is 
that a style will begin to emerge, even during 
the first minutes of the first press conference. 
The style will be the man’s own—-and partly 
that of the mould that has squeezed him up to 
his pinnacle. It will determine the reactions of 
his questioners, and from them it will echo far 
and wide. The man will not have adopted the 
style consciously. He doubtless had little idea 
of the effects his performance was having. And 
in his first lonely moment of responsibility, his 
mind was probably so full and so blank that it 
never entertained the question, “What are my 
intentions?” What illumination could possibly 
flow from asking whether he intended the 
effects he produced? 

Nevertheless, in his first press conference, a 
man might establish his power, and he might 
wield power. Or he might fail abysmally, and 
never be able to recover. Or again, he might 
produce intended effects that would pull him 
down. A man can strike the note he intends 
and thereby become a laughing-stock. To dis- 
cover what his intentions were will not go far 
toward resolving whether or not he has exer- 
cised power by virtue of his performance. It 
would be necessary to ask other questions 
about his state of mind. The relevant kinds of 
questions and answers will be seen to emerge 
from the ensuing discussion of some related po- 
litical situations. 


Gi) Take a case in which a prime minister is 
confronted with an incalculable problem. Such 
problems arise at all levels of politics, but 
where a leader is involved, the likelihood is 
greater that we shall have to say that power has 
been exercised and to tailor any definitions in 
the light of this. Suppose the problem concerns 
relations with a powerful neighboring nation, 
and that the immediate question is whether to 
expel that nation’s envoy. The real problem, of 
course, is what will flow from adopting either 
option. 
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The incalculability of the problem means 
that the P.M. will be unable to predict the con- 
sequences of any alternative he adopts, and it 
might therefore be said that there can be no 
question of his intending to produce any partic- 
ular effects. This is probably true, so far as it 
goes. But interesting and important questions 
arise that perforce take one further. 

Let us suppose that the P.M. decides to expel 
the envoy. I am positing that it is one of those 
“seats of the pants,” or “hunch,” or “feelings in 
the stomach,” or “guts” decisions.1° There are 
certainly cases in which such feelings are deci- 
sive, if anything is. One can probe and pursue 
their origin down the years of childhood and 
experience. But my concern here is with the de- 
cision and its effects, not with its source. A man 
in a place of power has been faced with a prob- 
lem; he has arranged and considered his op- 
tions, he has tried to peer into possible futures, 
he has agonized, he has felt something, some- 
how, somewhere; and he has produced a deci- 
sion. (The more polished performers may also 
produce a reason or a slogan, and suppress all 
the rest.) 

How shall we say whether the man has or 
has not exercised power? How shall we even 
say whether he has tried to do so? Saying that 
the effects of his decision are unintended seems 
unhelpful. How shall we begin to categorize 
possible effects—the categories are themselves 
colored, and may be foisted upon us by the flat- 
test descriptions. 

We must also ask which effects are to be 
considered, for we shall in fact select a few 
from a multitude. (We shall doubtless select 
because of our conception of politics: and thus 
our analysis of power, hopefully designed to 
elucidate the concept of politics, will reinforce 
our preconceptions: nevertheless, we shall per- 
ceive our preconceptions more clearly, even 
though we may be less able to challenge them.) 

The decision might result in the man’s own 
position becoming impregnable, or in his politi- 
cal destruction. It might have results that are 
wholly or partly consistent with his policies, or 
that nullify them. It might have results that are 
advantageous to his party, or not; results that 
are in the national interest, or not; or results 
that alter the political, economic, or social 
structure of his society. 

These are among the kinds of effects political 
scientists would seek. It would not be usual for 
political scientists to ask about the effects of a 


“In the ensuing discussion, I begin with mostly 
general remarks about cases involving such feelings 
and then turn more specifically to the case of the P.M. 
expelling the envoy. 
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man’s decision on his sleep, his peace of mind, 
his digestion, or his marital relations. Yet he is 
probably not without hopes and even intentions 
about such matters. 

When one asks whether the P.M. exercised 
power by expelling the envoy, one must specify 
“power in relation to what.” One might have in 
mind power over the other country or over one 
of its citizens; or power over the P.M.’s own 
electorate, or over some crucial sectors of it; or 
power over the opposition. We do not know 
what the question “Has he exercised power” 
can mean, unless “power in relation to what” is 
in some way spelled out.** 

In the present case, the criteria for answering 
the question are not clear even when this quali- 
fication has been spelled out. The case is that 
the P.M. decided to expel the envoy on the ba- 
sis of a feeling, not knowing or even having be- 
liefs about what the consequences would be. 
He presumably had some notion of the general 
range of possibilities—although an observer 
might think of results in categories he did not 
himself consider. He may have had some broad 
desires or hopes; and there would doubtless be 
complex relations between these and both the 
feelings on which his decision was based and 
his intimations about likely outcomes. 

He might not, however, have had any broad 
hopes referring particularly to the matter in 
hand. He presumably wished that his acts 
would benefit his own country, that they would 
not be detrimental (at least not too 
detrimental) to his own political standing, and 
that they would tend to the advantage of his 
supporters. But such general attitudes do not of 
themselves have specific reference to particular 
problems. 

Let us suppose that the P.M. did not bring 
his general attitudes to bear on the issue, and 
that his expulsion of the envoy appeared to the 
other country as a show of strength and deter- 
red it from embarking on an invasion. If this 
happened it would be difficult to deny that he 
exercised power over that country. If we sup- 
pose further that in previous situations of the 
same kind the P.M.’s actions had always had 
the same deterring effect, we would have to say 
that he has a sure touch. And the claim that he 
exercised power over the other country in each 
case would be irresistible. 

But there is no conscious state of mind asso- 


u The question of whether power can be exercised 
“overall” may be raised here. To the extent that the 
results of political decisions tend to run in the same 
direction it perhaps makes sense to talk in such terms. 
And there sometimes is “a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” But 
it is difficult to see how to take the issue any further. 
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ciated with his actions. It is all a matter of feel- 
ings, and his mind is in abeyance. I realize that 
in distinguishing sharply between states of mind 
and feelings I am stepping without finesse on 
delicate ground. But at this stage, and against 
the backdrop of the power and intention de- 
bate, some bold steps are appropriate. 

That some political figures have a sure touch 
cannot be doubted. It is because of this kind of 
thing that political activity, in some of its mo- 
ments, is to be thought of as a skill or an art. 
Part of what such thinking involves is that po- 
litical activity need not be ratiocinative. When 
it is not it is inappropriate to ask what the 
agent’s intentions were. 

The point just made will be a recurring 
theme throughout this paper. A full exploration 
of its facets is crucial for understanding the sig- 
nificance of an agent’s state of mind for any 
discussion of personal power. Before going on, 
it is appropriate to play out a little the reasons 
why the man with the kind of sure touch that 
has been described must be deemed to exercise 
power. 

The expression “a sure touch” provides the 
key. We say that the P.M..has a sure touch be- 
cause, no matter how he gets himself to do so, 
he produces the goods politically. It is pre- 
sumed, when the question of whether he has 
exercised power is raised, that he is acting po- 
litically. Furthermore, the criteria of successful 
political action are certain, at least inasmuch as 
it can be taken for granted that averting an in- 
vasion is successful.1? It cannot be said that the 
P.M. got what he wanted, or anything similar, 
since he had no wants. But what he got accords 
with the broad attitudes, aims, desires, goals, or 
intentions, wholly empty in the abstract, that he 
presumably has. Neither his failure to realize in 
advance what the consequences would be or 
how (or even that) they would conform to 
these abstract attitudes, nor the absence of con- 
scious goals, intentions, etc., is in the event rel- 
evant. 

If the assumption that the P.M. had such 
broad goals were mistaken, the question of 
whether he exercised power would seem not to 
arise. It may be thought impossible that this as- 


2 This assumption would be rebutted if the P.M. 
was unpatriotic and would like to see his country in- 
vaded. In this unlikely eventuality he would not be 
said to have exercised power over the other country. 
Of course other aspects of the case also obtrude when 
one considers whether or not power has been ex- 
ercised; €g, the fact that the effect is of great mo- 
ment, that there would be conflict between the parties, 
and that the effect is relatively direct in time and in 
sequence, Although these matters are not directly 
relevant here, to overlook them completely would be 
to acquiesce in an undesirable artificiality, 
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sumption could be mistaken. There seems to 
me, however, no contradiction in the idea of a 
man occupying a political office while being 
wholly indifferent to the effects of his actions. 
For example, an hereditary monarch might be 
and remain completely uninterested in his job, 
and yet take it on without ever considering the 
possibility of renouncing it.1* Asking whether 
such a person exercises power would be inap- 
propriate because it presupposes that he is in- 
volved in some sort of political stakes. Return- 
ing to the case in question, if the P.M. had 
been completely indifferent, his action, insofar 
as it was his, would not count as a political fac- 
tor that had induced the other country to desist 
from invading. 

Saying that the P.M. did not exercise power 
(since questions of him exercising power could 
not arise) would not imply that no power had 
been exercised. Even if the P.M. was wholly in- 
different to the outcome of the envoy’s expul- 
sion, it would still make good sense to say that 
a kind of impersonal power had been exercised 
over the other country. 

I now want to consider a quite different 
effect of the P.M.’s action. Let us suppose that 
because he expelled the envoy, he loses his 
office—his move is presented to the electorate 
in a bad light, the people become dissatisfied 
with his way of handling things, and they dis- 
pense with him in the next election. We would 
still say that he exercised power in respect of 
averting the invasion. But what would we want 
to say about the question of power with respect 
to his own electorate? It seems clear that he has 
not exercised power over his own electorate. 
The fact that the effect produced is so directly 
at odds with the kind of effects he doubtless 
seeks to have on the electorate is surely decisive 
here. 

One might ask, however, whether he tried to 
exercise power over the electorate and failed, 
or whether he did not even try. It seems that 
whether or not he tried to exercise power with 
respect to his electorate must be settled in 
terms of whether or not he had in mind possi- 
ble effects on the electorate when he was mak- 
ing his decision. 


* He might act on the basis of the criteria that have 
traditionally been used in his society, not because he 
favors them or thinks them the best, but because they 
are what he has been taught, or because they are the 
only ones he knows, Another possible case of a person 
who, while holding high political office, has no inter- 
est in what eventuates would be a high-ranking civil 
servant who, either de jure or de facto, makes im- 
portant decisions. Such a man will doubtless have 
many ground rules laid down for him, and he might 
apply them simply because it is his job to do so. Even 
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This shows how to open up the issue. That 
the P.M. had no specific ideas about what 
effects he would favor is involved in the de- 
scription of the case. But although he resolves 
the problem with a decision based on his feel- 
ings, his decision is not aimless. (If it were, one 
might wonder whether it was not a meaningless 
stab at nothing in particular rather than a deci- 
sion.) That it is not aimless follows from the 
fact that he has in mind certain areas in which 
effects will, or might, occur; and he knows that 
his act will reverberate beyond the envoy’s 
journey of departure. Furthermore, his feelings 
about what to do must in some way be linked 
with and even spill out of his ideas about the 
areas in which effects might ensue. Many dem- 
ocratic politicians are doubtless unable to es- 
cape continual thought or apprehension about 
possible effects on the electorate. Others may 
have sublimated such thoughts in various ways. 
And it is conceivable that the P.M. would be 
wholly absorbed by the foreign relations aspect 
of the problem—or even that, in a high mo- 
ment, he would put from his mind all thoughts 
of the electorate’s reaction. 

In such cases there is no right answer to the 
question of whether he tried to exercise power 
over the electorate and failed.1* But saying that 
he did not try would reflect a significant distinc- 
tion. There obviously are circumstances in 
which we would say that a man has not tried to 
exercise power. A common feature of all these 
circumstances seems to be that the person con- 
cerned did not have in mind the idea that his 
act might have effects on the matters in ques- 
tion—although the precise manner in which 
such awareness is absent may vary. 


(iii) I have been considering a situation in 
which a person was deciding what to do when 
confronted with a specific problem. Now let 
us take a case in which a political leader is 
presented with an opportunity that has no 
rigid boundaries, and in which it is for him 
to make the running. Such an opportunity 
might be provided by an invitation to under- 
take a state visit, or to make a public speech.15 


when he must make judgments, he might make purely 
rational judgments based on the relevant ground rules. 

“If he deliberately put from his mind all thoughts 
about the electorate, it would make good sense to say 
that he had abstained from any attempt to exercise 
power. 

1 Sometimes, of course, opportunities are engineered, 
in which case the whole matter is somewhat planned. 
It is also true that opportunities are more important 
for some people than for others. The only hope for 
a politician who has not risen may be that an opportu- 
nity will come his way. In other days a battlefield 
could provide opportunities, but these days an op- 
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Several things might happen when such an 
opportunity arises: the job of writing the 
speech might be delegated, with or without 
some brief, to a civil servant, and the man him- 
self might simply read from a text; or he might 
write the speech himself, dashing off something 
that seems generally appropriate; or he might 
speak impromptu. 

There is never certainty about how speeches 
will be received; and unless the text is abso- 
lutely cut and dried there is not even certainty 
about how they will come out. Political oratory 
is inescapably dramatic. Words are often cru- 
cial, and a phrase can be a disaster or a price- 
less asset: it may catch the drift of things and 
mould a national resolve, or it may be so intol- 
erable to the nation’s mood that the person who 
utters it never shakes it off. 

Orators often do not realize how far their 
words are Jeading them, especially when they 
are dealing with unfamiliar topics. Political 
leaders usually consider what their words and 
phrases commit them to, But they must realize 
that they do not retain control of words and 
phrases once cast abroad. Prudence and fore- 
thought can be powerful controls, but they are 
not all-seeing and therefore not omnipotent. 
The essence of political speech-making is that 
not everything fully appears. Questions about 
the effects an orator intended are thus in order, 
but they are not the end of the matter—and not 
always the beginning. 

I shall attempt to get at what else is involved 
by discussing a hypothetical case. Suppose that 
a Prime Minister is invited to give an address in 
a city which has a color problem. He decides to 
mention race relations in his speech. He has 
broadly anti-racist and desegregationist policies. 
In preparing the speech, he reflects on his poli- 
cies and thinks out the shape of what he wants 
to say, but does not prepare a text. He sees the 
occasion as small beer. 

The speech in fact captures the nation’s inter- 
est. The journalists pick a phrase that makes a 
headline and there chances to be a race riot 
elsewhere in the country at the same time: so 
the speech assumes a special significance, Some 
racist whites dislike the speech’s anti-racist tone 
and kill some blacks just to make it clear how 
things really stand. Some blacks sense that the 
time is ripe and strike for higher wages. The 


portunity usually calls for a verbal performance, How- 
ever Mr. Khrushchev’s shoe hammering on the con- 
ference table was hardly verbal, and Mr. Macmillan’s 
astrakhan hat in Russia seemed to have some impact. 
To what extent each of these moves was calculated, 
nobody really knows—if indeed it makes sense to talk 
of degrees of calculation. And it is most unlikely that 
they were calculated to achieve anything very precise. 
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whole matter develops very quickly, and the 
P.M., pushed into a corner or swept along willy 
nilly, moves quickly to introduce some uncon- 
templated legislation which desegregates the na- 
tion’s schools. Two years later, the national 
mood reverts, the disgruntled whites regain su- 
premacy, and the P.M. goes down under the 
rod of his own speech. 

The question is whether the P.M. should be 
deemed to have exercised power with respect to 
these effects. Each of them must be dealt with 
separately. 

Granted his policies, one presumes that he 
did not exercise power over the whites who 
murdered some blacks. This presumption 
would usually be sound, although one can 
imagine circumstances in which it could be over- 
ridden. For example, if the P.M. was intu- 
itively devious, he might have had some in- 
choate idea of maddening the whites and 
thereby getting them to make a move that gen- 
erated revulsion at racism and thus ended up 
advancing his own policies. If he was often 
effective in this way one would perhaps have to 
say that his instincts were remarkably percep- 
tive, and that he often managed to exercise 
power all unknowing. 

More details about the case would have to be 
supplied before one could decide whether 
power was exercised with respect to the blacks 
who struck. If the P.M.’s speech hinted at the 
likelihood or the resources of black industrial 
action (and if the strike was effective) one 
might well say that inasmuch as what happened 
was along the lines towards which his mind was 
tending, he should be deemed to have exercised 
power. On the other hand if that style of activ- 
ity goes against his grain, one would be most 
reluctant to say that he had exercised power. 
There are many intermediate possibilities, and 
it would often be difficult to know what to say, 
because the agent’s state of mind would be dif- 
ficult to pinpoint, and because the links be- 
tween his state of mind and the actual effects 
would be most tenuous, 

The effect of desegregating the schools is 
perhaps the most interesting for the present 
subject. The P.M. had thought that little would 
be made of his speech. But the speech, allied 
with associated events, took charge of him so 
that he became committed to uncontemplated 
actions that ended with desegregation, which he 
was happy with. The legislation that achieved 
the desegregation was presumably intended to 
achieve it, even though there would have been 
some imprecision in the P.M.’s thinking and al- 
though he would have had some fears and res- 
ervations about his goal. The question is: did 
he, partly through his speech, exercise power 
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with respect to desegregation even though he 
did not intend the speech to have this effect? 

It is extremely hard to give an answer. The 
causal links are long, (although, at the back of 
his mind, he perhaps thought they would be 
longer).7® But the P.M.’s state of mind is the 
relevant factor here, and what I shall do is to 
spell out in some more detail what it might 
have been, considering several alternatives; and 
I shall comment on which judgements about 
power seem most appropriate. 

Let us suppose that while the P.M. thought 
his speech would lack impact, he worded it so 
that it would reveal his general thinking on ra- 
cial issues if it did hit the press. If there is noth- 
ing else to cast light on his state of mind, it 
would seem inappropriate to say that he exer- 
cised power. The speech would have been no 
more than a cause that led to his exercising 
power later by bringing down the relevant legis- 
lation. 

If he had some hope, however, that the 
speech might be grist to the mill of desegrega- 
tion, or that it would tend to help things along 
a little, there would be point in saying that he 
exercised some measure of power. For his feel- 
ings were generally inclined toward the kind of 
effect that in fact occurred. Granted the indefi- 
niteness of politics, it seems desirable to use the 
concept of power so that an agent can exercise 
power if he has hopes for something broadly 
similar to what ensues. One’s judgement of 
whether a man exercises power will otherwise 
be affected by how optimistic he is about his 
chances, and it should not be. For an optimist 
might talk of intentions when a pessimist would 
talk only of hopes. 

Taking another alternative, let us suppose 
that the P.M. was unaware of having hopes, de- 
sires or intentions while making the speech,1? 
but says when the effect occurs that he now re- 
alizes he intended or hoped for it all along. 
Such claims are often fabrications, even if sin- 
cere. But awareness of what he has been in his 
mind can come to a person suddenly. If the 
P.M.’s claim is correct, it would be appropriate 


"Jt would doubtless be difficult to establish the 
causal links in any actual case. But empirical studies, 
if they would avoid superficiality, must confront such 
difficulties. My assumption in this hypothetical case 
is that definite causal links exist, in the rough sense 
that the desegregation would not have occurred as and 
when it did if the speech had not been made. 

"From an empirical point of view, the problem 
might be that he does not remember being aware of 
any hopes, etc. As soon as questions are raised about 
whether effects accord with a certain state of mind, 
very considerable empirical problems arise. Even when 
intended effects are in question, one might not know 
whether to take a man’s word for it that he intended 
a particular effect. 
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to say that he exercised power with respect to 
desegregation partly by virtue of the speech. 

Furthermore, it seems immaterial whether he 
says that it was what he intended, or what he 
desired, or wanted, or hoped for, or prayed for, 
or was trying to implement, etc. The broad no- 
tion of a “favorable attitude” is useful here, be- 
cause it can be used to include all such mental 
states. The importance and the meaning of this 
notion are discussed in the concluding section 
of the paper. 

Taking another alternative, the fact that the 
P.M. was pleased with what resulted from his 
speech would not itself provide sufficient 
grounds for saying he had exercised power. An 
event can give pleasure without having been fa- 
vored, and unless there was some prior favor- 
able attitude we should not talk of an exercise 
of personal power.7® 

It is however possible to imagine the P.M.’s 
pleasure, in conjunction with other factors, be- 
ing grounds for saying he exercised power with 
respect to desegregation by virtue of his speech. 
If, without himself realizing what he was doing, 
he very often achieved satisfactory outcomes, 
one might be driven to conclude that his suc- 
cess was not fortuitous—that his instincts or in- 
tuitions were looking after the future for him 
while he thought the future was looking after 
itself.1° 

One imagines that such subconscious politics 
have always been rare, and they are almost in- 
conceivable in a successful twentieth-century 
politician. But it must be allowed that politics 
can be an art. There is of course a real danger 
of mistaking luck for art. And before believing 
that the P.M. really was pleased with the out- 
comes, one would want to confirm that he will 
admit he makes mistakes, and that he does not 
hold that whatever is must be right. 

The final effect of the P.M.’s speech to be 
considered is his loss of office two years later, 
the tide having turned and his speech being 
used against him. It is inconceivable, granted 
the time span and the new factors that have 
arisen, that the P.M. could be said to have tried 
and failed to exercise power over the electorate 
in respect of its verdict on him two years later. 
He doubtless had the electorate somewhere in 
mind when he spoke, but he could not have 
had in mind the way in which this speech, slight 
as he expected it to be, might be used to make 


18 If race relations were in the wind; and if this 
virtually required the P.M. to refer to them; and if 
his line was determined by his institutional place in 
the political structure: then it would be appropriate 
to say that he was the agent of impersonal power. 

1 C, the case discussed above—i.e., the P.M.’s ex- 
pelling of the envoy without conscious rational intent. 
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him unpopular with an electorate whose mood 
had been transformed by the profound earlier 
effects that had flowed from the speech. He was 
Just unlucky. 


(iv) Many political decisions are made without 
any real thought. The bulk of political prob- 
lems raises prosaic and common issues. In such 
cases it seems appropriate to employ standard 
or habitual decisions, and one presumes this is 
what happens. Most ministers face many stan- 
_ dard problems—for example they often have 
to decide whether or not to meet representa- 
tives of pressure groups, and how to deal with 
complaints about the civil servants in their 
departments. When a minister makes a stan- 
dard decision or employs routine procedures 
to arrive at a decision, he does not consider 
the merits of the case—if he considers the 
case at all, it will only be to determine which 
category it goes into. 

When a minister makes a decision on a case 
without giving it any thought, he cannot have 
any particular intentions in connection with it. 
But he might have a general intention about the 
kind of result he wants to achieve when the rel- 
evant circumstances arise. It seems appropriate 
to say that he exercises power with respect to 
any effects that fall within the ambit of a gen- 
eral intention.”° It also seems appropriate to say 
that he exercises power with respect to effects 
that he thought would follow, even if he denies 
that he intended them. For we must presume 
that he was in some sense favorably disposed to 
them.?? 


20 A general intention need not have been deliber- 
ately formulated. It is possible that when a minister 
first confronted a standard problem, he was informed 
of the standard decision, and that he went along with 
it on the spot and ever after. 

% In such circumstances there may be more to be 
said. If he does not have any real option but to make 
the standard decision—he may, for example, have a 
directive from the Prime Minister that no special 
cases are to be made—then he may act without 
thought, knowing what will ensue, but not being hap- 
py about it. This kind of possibility raises a general 
problem as to how one should treat cases in which a 
minister makes a decision which he really has no op- 
tion but to make, e.g., because there has been a cabi- 
net resolution on the matter. If there was nothing 
that the minister could do about the cabinet’s stand, 
we would be inclined to say that he is the agent of 
impersonal power. However, cabinet decisions are col- 
lective ones, there are procedures for resignation, and 
the minister is in a sense personally responsible for 
what he does. One might therefore be reluctant to ac- 
cept the view that he does not exercise personal power 
because he says he does not favor the effects he pro- 
duces, and that he makes the relevant decision only 
because he is bound to do so. There is a problem of 
theory and practice here. If the theory of ministerial 
responsibility is in fact a dead letter we should say 
that he is the agent of impersonal power. If practice 
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He might act habitually, however, without 
having a general intention, and without know- 
ing what will ensue even though he could easily 
find out. Habits may be formed in many ways: 
sometimes there is an initial deliberate decision 
based on some consideration of consequences, 
but at other times the initial decision is taken 
without thought and the issue is never consid- 
ered. If the minister has at some time thought 
about the effects, it may be presumed that he 
has some general intention which covers the 
subsequent decisions.?? But if he has never given 
the issue any thought, there can be no pre- 
sumption that he has a general intention or any 
attitude at all with respect to the effects. 

Thus, while the minister is in some sense re- 
sponsible for such effects, it is not clear 
whether we can say that he has exercised power 
in connection with them. He has in no sense 
got what he was seeking (however this notion 
be construed) because he was not seeking any- 
thing. But it seems that far too much is left un- 
said if we say he caused the effects and leave it 
at that. 

The overriding fact about this kind of case 
is that the decision is handed down by a man 
who holds a certain political office. It is a politi- 
cal decision, and it is very much in the nature 
of political decisions to affect people. If we say 
that the minister exercises power in such cases, 
we cannot say that some kind of attitude to- 
ward the relevant effects is a necessary condi- 
tion of personal power. But it seems to me that 
we must speak of an exercise of power in these 
cases. And since the decision is that of the man, 
and not one that his office obliges him to take, 
it must be personal power. 

It follows that an attitude of the kind I have 
been considering is not a necessary condition of 
personal power. But the cases being dealt with 
are special. For they are cases in which the 
effects in question flow from decisions a man 
makes as the holder of an office which obliges 
him to make significant political decisions. Fur- 
thermore, the man knows that this is the nature 
of the office which he voluntarily assumes, and 
he must realize that any habitual decisions he 
makes will have effects. If he does not take the 
slight trouble of finding out what these effects 
are, the matter should be treated as if he did 
have a favorable attitude towards them. 


accords with the theory, he has exercised personal 
power. If the relationship between practice and theory 
is uneasy and uncertain it will not be clear what we 
should say. 

2 Even here, circumstances may have changed over 
the years, and he might be unaware of the effects that 
actually ensue, effects whose nature he could easily 
ascertain if he gave any thought to the matter. 
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My general point can be expressed by saying 
that a minister exercises power in such circum- 
stances because there is what I shall call an an- 
alogue to a favorable attitude towards the 
effects in question. 


(v) Another relevant political situation arises 
when an agent’s power gets out of hand. There 
are many cases in which a person with sub- 
stantial resources of power is hoist with his 
own petard. They would all be cases in which: 
1) he has definite intention, 2) he tries to 
achieve his intention by confronting his sub- 
ject with alternatives that he has himself loaded 
in relation to each other, and 3) the alternative 
that actually eventuates is not the one he was 
(primarily) seeking. It should be stressed that 
my sole concern is with cases in which the 
power-holder has to enforce his threats. 

Let us suppose that A threatens B with death 
if B does not obey an order. A’s intention is 
that B should obey, and he does not want to 
have to carry out the threat. In fact B disobeys, 
and A kills him. The question is whether A ex- 
ercises power by killing B. This question cannot 
be answered until more details are supplied, be- 
cause cases like this one fall into two distinct 
categories, 

In the first category fall the cases in which 
the alternatives that are placed before the sub- 
ject are in varying degrees acceptable to the 
power holder. Thus A would prefer B to obey, 
but if he cannot have that he would prefer B to 
be dead. If this is the situation, A should be 
held to exercise power over B by killing him, 
even though he only gets second best. After all, 
he has got his way in some measure. 

Refusing to rank things into an order of ac- 
ceptability involves an unsatisfactory concep- 
tion of human—and especially political—be- 
havior, It is rare, especially in politics, for any- 
thing to be so black-and-white that it is simply 
either acceptable or unacceptable. It is rather a 
matter of degree. To ask whether or not effects 
are intended without pursuing the matter tends 
to imply that such a black-and-white concep- 
tion is appropriate. 

In the second category fall the cases in which 
only one of the alternatives is acceptable to the 
power-holder; the others are loaded (he hopes) 
in a way that ensures he will get what he wants. 
Thus A wants B to obey, but in fact he would 
prefer him alive if he does not obey. A miscal- 
culates in thinking that threatening B with 
death will ensure obedience, but he is unable to 
back out of his threat. 

This kind of case is difficult to deal with; it is 
not clear whether we should say that some sort 
of “second-rate” power is exercised, or that A 
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has simply failed to exercise power. On the one 
hand, he has not got what he wanted even as a 
second best; he might say he would have pre- 
ferred anything to killing B.2? On the other 
hand, when one man deliberately kills another, 
it is difficult and paradoxical to say that he docs 
not exercise any power over him. 

I think we should say that A has failed to 
exercise power over B with respect to getting B 
to obey, and that he has not exercised power 
with respect to killing him. It seems to me pos- 
sible to justify this assessment by employing a 
distinction between having power and exercis- 
ing it. A’s enforcement of his threat shows that 
he has power, inasmuch as he has substantial 
resources for bringing about highly significant 
effects. But a person who has such power might 
be unable to use these resources as he wishes, 
and he might even (perhaps because of what he 
himself has done) be obliged to use them in a 
way that is contrary to his wishes. In these situ- 
ations, although his power (i.e., his resources) 
is used, he is unable to exercise his power. This 
is because he cannot use it to accomplish his 
intentions, or to achieve something that is ac- 
ceptable to him. By thus distinguishing between 
having power and exercising it, we can say that 
it is because of A’s power that B is killed, with- 
out having to say that A exercises power over B 
by killing him. 


(vi) The final situation I wish to examine is 
that in which a certain effect (or event or state 
of affairs) is attributable to a person, not be- 
cause of a particular thing that he has done, 
but rather because it is the outcome of series 
of behaviors. Examples would be a child’s 
acquisition of political values as a result of the 
way his mother rears him; one country’s taking 
a hard line on an international issue as a re- 
sult of continual intransigence on the part of 
another country; a minister’s setting up an 
enquiry about corruption in his department as a 
result of continual pinpricking pressure from 
a citizen. 

In some cases, such as the last one, all the 
relevant pieces of behavior will have had be- 
hind them the intention of producing the effect 
that ensues, and we would not hesitate to say 
that power is exercised in these cases. But in 
other cases—especially the socialization case— 
it is difficult to entertain the possibility that 


*Such a claim need not be insincere. He might 
have felt so convinced that he would get his way 
that he did not entertain the possibility of having to 
exact the penalty. And when confronted with this 
need, he might realize for the first time just what he 
had let himself in for, and just how unacceptable it 
was, 
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there is only one attitude behind all the acts 
that result in a child’s acquisition of his values.?+ 
An indeterminately large number of acts will 
be involved. With many of these acts no long 
term effects will be contemplated, and with the 
others the operative attitude will vary from 
time to time, depending for example on the 
mother’s mood. But it is likely that the mother 
is more or less aware, for at least a good part 
of the time, that her behavior toward her child 
is a part of the child’s upbringing; and doubt- 
less most mothers have some idea, even if only 
a vague one, of how they would like their chil- 
dren to turn out. 

We must be able to say that power might be 
exercised with respect to the socialization of 
children. We would have no hesitation in say- 
ing that a population which is moulded to a 
certain pattern by governmental propaganda 
has power exercised over it. If a mother suc- 
ceeds in bringing up a child who reflects her 
moderately definite picture of what she wishes 
her child—and particularly his political atti- 
tudes--to be like, we should say that she has 
exercised power over the child.25 In such a 
case, we can speak of a long-lived and very 
broad intention or desire or hope that is in the 
end realized. But it would be unrealistic to 


think that the mother had it in mind every time 


she did something that was relevant in produc- 
ing the effect. There will have been varying 
states of mind (varying both in content and in 
intensity) behind different pieces of behavior, 
and there will often have been no associated 
state of mind. Nevertheless, we may assume 
that all the states of mind (or nearly all) will 
be very much of a kind. 


Such a case shows decisively that exercises of 


* At least two other matters would have to be con- 
sidered in a full discussion of power in connection 
with socialization: (1) Other people besides the 
mother would also have played some part in pro- 
ducing the effects in question. Two brief comments 
are apposite: first, several people may each exercise 
personal power in relation to a given matter; second, 
both personal and impersonal power (e.g. via the 
educational system) may be exercised in connection 
with a given matter. (2) If one wants to say that 
power is exercised in connection with socialization, 
one might ask who or what is the subject of the 
power. For one is not talking about a formed person 
and saying that power is exercised over him, one is 
talking about the formation of the person. It would 
be necessary to speak circumspectly in this connec- 
tion. 

3A mother who is unsuccessful will have failed to 
exercise power, even though she may never have 
thought in terms of power. The question of whether 
or not power can be exercised from the grave might 
be raised in this connection. As the tone of my dis- 
cussion suggests, the possibility that it can be should 
not be ruled out a priori. 
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power need not be associated with any specific 
attitude or state of mind. In some cases that 
present an amalgam of distinct yet related feel- 
ings, beliefs, hopes, desires, intentions, and so 
on, one must say that there is an exercise of 
power. And it is partly because of the states of 
mind and heart that this is so. We would not 
say that a mother who had no intentions, 
hopes, or desires for her child exercised power 
with respect to the political attitudes he ob- 
tained as a result of the way she brought him 
up: in such a case, the hand that rocked the 
cradle might be responsible for the way the 
world is ruled, but it would not rule the world. 


Conclusions 


Such situations as have been considered— 
and more could be added—are commonplace 
in politics. Some people would say they are the 
real stuff of politics, and it would be difficult to 
deny that they are central in personal politics. 
Questions about power inevitably arise in any 
attempt to understand these situations. The so- 
phistication, the complexity, and the subtlety of 
the states of mind and of heart that are in- 
volved in them cannot be ignored without 
much of their human texture being lost. Such a 
Joss would lead to a thin political understand- 
ing of these situations. A conception of power 
that precluded any enquiry about the actor’s 
state of mind beyond whether or not he in- 
tended the effects would ignore all these fac- 
tors. It is because of this that the debate about 
intention misses the heart of the matter. 

The issue, in its broadest terms, is what kind 
of attitude or state of mind an actor must have 
toward any given effects of his behavior for it 
to be appropriate to say that he has exercised 
power with respect to them. I take it that there 
is nO genuine issue about whether some state of 
mind (or analogue thereto) is required, for if 
there were, then a distinction between personal 
power and causation could hardly be sus- 
tained. It appears to me fundamental that some 
distinction between these two must be main- 
tained, and part of the force of “fundamental” 
in this context is that one cannot advance any 
ultimate justification for the distinction, This 
being so, rejecting the claim that power must 
produce intended eflects does not justify the in- 
ference that any unintended effects will suffice, 
The question must be which effects besides in- 
tended ones are to be included. 

It will have become clear that this question is 
not susceptible of a simple answer—if indeed it 
is susceptible of any definite or decisive answer. 
But it is appropriate to draw out—and where 
possible to weave together—the threads that 
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my discussion has plucked from the kinds of 
situations considered above. 

First, there are some cases in which an agent 
may exercise personal power without having 
any associated attitude.?* But these are special 
cases in which the effect results from an habit- 
ual act (usually a decision) of a man whose 
political office involves his doing things that he 
knows affect people’s lives. In such cases atti- 
tudes can neither be discerned nor imputed, but 
there is an analogue to an attitude, inasmuch as 
the person who holds the office cannot but be 
aware of the aspect of its nature that I have 
pointed out. (An analyst who was not primarily 
concerned with power in connection with poli- 
tics would probably want to take non-political 
offices into account as well.) 

Second, it seems that in all other cases a fa- 
vorable attitude toward the relevant effects 
must be present, and present in some way in 
advance of their occurrence. (As has been 


= See example (iv) above. 
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pointed out, it seems insufficient that the person 
should be happy when he observes the effects. ) 
“Favorable” has been chosen as the most gen- 
eral word available, and it is assumed that it is 
quite unspecific and even rather vague. It is not 
required that the person concerned should ever 
be aware that he had a favorable attitude; it is 
enough that somewhere in his mind or in his 
feelings, no matter how deeply recessed, there 
was something which may be characterized as a 
favourable attitude. This notion is not clear-cut, 
inasmuch as there are borderline cases, and it is 
“open-textured,” inasmuch as one could not 
possibly draw up an exhaustive list of favorable 
attitudes. 

These conclusions do not mean that empiri- 
cal studies of power are bound to be ultimately 
unsatisfactory. For in practice there would nor- 
mally be no difficulty (if the relevant facts 
could be elicited) about deciding whether there 
had been a favorable attitude. But they do 
mean that a precise and exhaustive conceptual 
analysis of power is impossible. 


An Alternative Answer to: Who Pays for Defense?’ 
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In a recent article,? Bruce Russett attempts 
to answer the title question by using two-vari- 
able regression analysis to estimate the “trade- 
off” relationships between the defense spending 
proportion of Gross National Product (GNP) 
and the remaining nondefense expenditure pro- 
portions of GNP for the 1939-68 period. 
Russett uses his results (reproduced in Table 
1) to draw some interesting and significant 
conclusions, For example, his reported regres- 
sion coefficients imply that, ceteris paribus, a 
one dollar increase in defense spending led to 
decreases of 42 cents in personal consumption 
spending and 29 cents in fixed investment ex- 
penditures. Moreover, the negative value of all 
of Russett’s regression coefficients imply that 
all nondefense GNP expenditure categories 
were consistently adversely affected by in- 
creases in defense spending during the 
1939-68 period. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate 
that Russett’s conclusions are at worst mislead- 


Table 1. The Effects of Defense Spending on 
Civilian Activities in the U.S., 1939-68 








: ; Regression 
GNP Expenditure Categories rê Coefficient 
Personal Consumption (Total) 84 — .420 
Durable Goods .78 — .163 
Nondurable Goods „04 — .071 
Services 54 — .187 
Fixed Investment (Total) .72 — .292 
Nonresidential Structures .62 — .068 
Producers’ Durable Equipment .71 — .110 
Residential Structures .60 — 4114 
Exports 67 — .097 
Imports .19 ~ .025 
Federal Civil Purchases 38 — .048 
State and Local 
Government Spending 38 —.128 


Source: Bruce M. Russett, “Who Pays for De- 
fense?”’, American Political Science Review (June, 
1969), p. 417. 


* Research for this paper was partially supported by 
the Office of Graduate Studies and Research, South- 
ern Illinois University. We are indebted to the anony- 
mous referees who made valuable suggestions for im- 
proving an earlier draft of this paper. As usual, we 
retain sole claim to all errors and opinions. 

* Bruce Russett, “Who Pays for Defense?”, American 
Political Science Review, 63 (June, 1969), 412-426. 


ing and at best subject to serious qualifications. 
It is our conclusion that Russett’s unqualified 
use of two-variable regression analysis led him 
astray and that a modest, but orthodox, modifi- 
cation of his technique leads to substantially 
different conclusions. The thrust of our argu- 
ment is that Russett’s method of analysis does 
not permit the detection of possible sub-period 
effects while our method does, and that these 
effects are statistically significant for the esti- 
mation of the “trade-off” relationships between 
defense spending and the other GNP expendi- 
ture categories. 


Modification of Russett’s Analysis 


Russett uses annual data from 1939-68 to 
calculate his regression coefficients. Conse- 
quently, his data include three war periods 
(World War II, the Korean War, and the Viet- 
nam War) as well as the years of peace, but the 
unqualified use of two-variable regression anal- 
ysis for the entire period does not allow Russett 
to detect possible changes in the trade-off rela- 
tionships between these sub-periods. The inclu- 
sion of the World War II years is especially 
troublesome (as Russett also notes) because 
defense expenditures accounted for more than 
30 percent of GNP during 1942-44, while in 
peacetime years defense expenditures never 
constituted more than 11 percent of GNP. 
Moreover, the high point of defense spending 
as a percent of GNP was approximately 13 
percent during the Korean War and 9 percent 
during the Vietnam War years of 1967 and 
1968, Thus, from the point of view of the de- 
fense spending proportion of GNP, it can be 
said that we have had only one war since 1939 
(World War II), or alternatively, that we have 
had a “low level” war continuously since 1950 
preceded by four years of peace which, in turn, 
was preceded by five years of intense war ef- 
fort. By any definition, however, one cannot 
help asking whether or not the trade-off rela- 
tionships were substantially different during the 
sub-periods of peace and war, especially the 
World War II period. Furthermore, GNP in- 


*In a footnote Russett, op. cit, pp. 414-415, argues 
that excluding World War II would be inappropriate 
since the degrees of freedom would be reduced and 
the range of experience in the data would be re- 
stricted. While we are not as concerned over the loss 
of the few degrees of freedom, it is true that to ig- 
nore the World War II experience would eliminate 
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Table 2. The Effects of Defense Spending on Civilian Activities During Selected Sub-Periods, 1939-68 








GNP Peacetime 
Expenditure R? Regression 
Categories Coefficient 
Personal Consumption (Total)  .93 — ,813 
Durable Goods 89 ; 
Nondurable Goods .68 — ,883 
Services 710 * 
Fixed Investment (Total) 87 . 
Nonresidential Structures .92 „110 
Producers’ Durable 
Equipment 84 i 
Residential Structures 81 * 
Exports 68 y 
Imports . 83 110 
Federal Civil Purchases 255 — , 168 
State and Local Govern- 
ment Spending 13 , 


World War I Korean War Vietnam War 
Regression Regression Regression 
Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 

— .490 > —1.152 

— , 129 * sd 

—~ 210 ~- ,566 — 1.426 
i — , 254 * 

m 223 * * 

— 041 069 . 

— ,089 R 115 
—~ ,093 . —.110 
* * 4 

.001 i .199 
—~ ,065 s * 
~ 075 — .016 .448 


* A two-tailed “t” test indicates no significant relationship exists at the .05 level of confidence. The use of the 
F-statistic for each of the equations implies that the null hypothesis that the population correlation between the 
independent and dependent variables is equal to zero can be rejected with a probability of .95. 


creased more than twofold during the 
1939-68 period, substantial political and eco- 
nomic changes in the economy took place, and 
the methods of financing defense spending 
(debt issue versus taxation) were substantially 
altered. All of these considerations suggest the 
hypothesis that trade-off relationships between 
defense spending and the other GNP expendi- 
ture categories were not necessarily constant 
for the various sub-periods of war and peace 
contained in the 1939-68 period. It is possible 
to test this hypothesis by a relatively straight- 
forward dummy variable regression analysis. 
For our analysis, we identified three war 
periods: World War II (1941-1945); the Ko- 
rean War (1950-1953); and the Vietnam War 
(1965-1968). The technique we used consists 
of estimating, by the use of ordinary least 
squares, the relationships Y/GNP = 2, + 
B,D/GNP + BZ + BZ + BiZ; where 
Y = one of the nondefense GNP expenditures, 
D = defense expenditures, Z, = a dummy 
variable which is assigned the value D/GNP 
in every World War II year and zero in every 
other year, Z = a dummy variable which is 
assigned the value D/GNP in every year of the 
Korean War and zero in every other year, and 
Z = D/GNP in every year of the Vietnam 
War and zero elsewhere. The coefficient A, 
provides the peacetime relationship between 


much of what we are trying to investigate. Conse- 
quently, our method incorporates the World War II 
years in the data but at the same time allows the 
possible differential effect of that experience to ex- 
press itself. 


the proportion of GNP spent for defense and 
the proportion spent on another of the ex- 
penditure categories. The sum of this peace- 
time coefficient and the coefficient of Z,, (8, 
-+ £,), estimates the effect of World War II. 
The effects of the Korean War and the Vict- 
nam War are given by the sums 6, +8 and 
Bı + Ba respectively.* 

The empirical results of using this technique, 
given in Table 2, dramatically show that the 
trade-off relationships between defense spend- 
ing and other GNP expenditure categories 
shifted substantially between the various sub- 
periods. For example, the coefficients contained 
in the first line of Table 2 indicate, ceteris pari- 
bus, that the effect of a one dollar increase in 
defense expenditures on consumption expendi- 
tures ranged from a decrease of $1.15 in the 
Vietnam War to no statistically evident effect in 
the Korean War. The coefficients given in the 
last line in Table 2 provide another dramatic 
example of the shiftability of the trade-off rela- 
tionships: A one dollar increase in defense ex- 


‘For a more complete description of this technique 
see J. Johnston, Econometrics (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1960), pp. 221~228. Another alternative method 
would be to estimate separate regressions for each of 
the sub-periods. Considering the few data points in 
each sub-period, however, the results probably would 
be meaningless, Our technique allows the use of the 
“t” test of significance with 25 degrees of freedom, 
Estimating the sub-period regressions separately would 
give degrees of freedom of 3, 2, 2, and 15 respec- 
tively for World War II, the Korean War, the Viet- 
nam War, and the peacetime period, 
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penditures is associated with no change in state- 
local government expenditures during peace- 
time, declines of 7 cents and 2 cents during 
World War Ii and the Korean War respec- 
tively, and a 45 cents increase during the Viet- 
namese conflict. These results conflict sharply 
with Russett’s conclusions (based on the first 
and last coefficients in the second column of 
Table 1) that a one dollar increase in defense 
spending consistently implies declines of 42 
cents and 13 cents in personal consumption and 
state-local government spending respectively. 

Russett also draws the conclusion that per- 
sonal consumption expenditures consistently 
suffer more than fixed investment expenditures 
from increases in defense spending. On the one 
hand, our results support that conclusion—ex- 
cept for the Korean War period, when neither 
of these categories was affected by increases in 
defense spending. On the other hand, our re- 
sults (line 5 of Table 2) indicate that fixed in- 
vestment spending was negatively associated 
with increases in defense spending only during 
the World War II period. Therefore, we ques- 
tion the validity of Russett’s generalization that 
an additional billion dollars of defense spend- 
ing consistently reduces fixed investment expen- 
ditures by $292 million and, because of the 
consequent loss of potential productive capac- 
ity, thereby permanently reduces GNP by $65 
million per year.’ 

The basic weakness of Russett’s methodology 
is clearly illustrated by his analysis of the 
effects of increases in Vietnam War defense 
spending on the nation’s international balance 
of payments on current account. For example, 
ceteris paribus, the import and export regres- 
sion coefficients of Table 1 imply that the 1967 
increase of $11.7 billion in defense expendi- 
tures is associated with an adverse effect of $.7 
billion on the balance of payments. In sharp 
contrast, our results indicate a $2.3 billion ad- 
verse effect on the balance of payments and 
two other studies indicate an adverse effect in 
the range of $2.4 to $4.0 billion.” More impor- 


‘Our results, however, imply that the sub-cate- 
gories of consumer expenditures for nondurable goods 
and services were adversely affected by defense spend- 
ing increases during the Korean War, while expendi- 
tures for nonresidential structures were positively as- 
sociated with defense spending increases. 

*Russett, op. cit, p. 418. . 

TAs given in Table 2, our method indicates that the 
Vietnam War import coefficient is statistically “zero,” 
_ while the export coefficient is .199; applied to the total 
increase of $11.7 billion in defense expenditures in 
1967, the export coefficient yields the above-cited $2.3 
billion net impact on the balance of payments, The 
estimates $2.4 billion and $4.0 billion, derived by “di- 
rect” methods rather than regression analysis, are 
given respectively by, Douglas Bohi, “War in Vietnam 
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tant to our argument, however, is Russett’s ex- 
plicit rejection of the negative import regression 
coefficient, reported in Table 1, on the grounds 
that the four years of World War H show un- 
usually low importation activity. Russett then 
obtains a “theoretically expected” positive im- 
port coefficient of .06 by excluding the World 
War II import data and combines it with the 
unrevised (including the World War II data) 
export coefficient to arrive at a more reasonable 
estimate—-a range of $2.5 to $3.0 billion—of 
the adverse effect of Vietnam War defense 
spending increases on the balance of payments. 
The procedure used by Russett to revise his es- 
timation of the import coefficient represents his 
explicit recognition that the data of sub-periods 
can dominate the calculation of simple regres- 
sion coefficients for the 1939-68 period as a 
whole. Given this recognition, one must ques- 
tion the extent to which the other coefficients of 
Table 1 are unduly dependent upon the data of 
particular sub-periods: our method and the re- 
sults given in Table 2 provide an answer. 


Conclusions 


Further comparison of Tables 1 and 2 indi- 
cate a variety of differences between our esti- 
mates and Russett’s in addition to those cited 
above. In general, however, we submit that the 
results given in Table 2 clearly support our crit- 
icism that Russett’s analysis fails to take into 
account significant shifts—not only from 
peacetime to wartime but also between different 
wartime periods—in the trade-off relationships 
between defense spending and the other GNP 
expenditure categories. Our tentative answer to 
“who pays for defense” is that in an “intense” 
war period, probably everyone pays. In peace- 


and the United States Balance of Payments,” Review 
of Economics and Statistics, 51 (November, 1969), 
471-474, and Leonard Dudley and Peter Passell, “The 
War in Vietnam and the United States Balance of 
Payments,” Review of Economics and Statistics, 50 
(November, 1968), 437-442, 

*Russett, op. cit, p. 418. We are puzzled by Rus- 
sett’s assertion that enemy occupation of normal 
sources of import goods and interdiction of sea lanes 
(among other factors) reduced the United States’ 
opportunity to import. The facts are that U.S. im- 
ports increased consistently from $3.6 billion in 1940 
to $7.9 billion in 1945, See the Economic Report of 
the President: 1970 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office), p. 185. Imports from Europe and 
Asia did decline during World War II, but imports of 
foodstuffs and raw materials from South America, 
Canada, and Mexico increased dramatically. Imports 
averaged about 3.5 percent of GNP during World 
War II, compared to about 4.5 percent during the 
“peacetime” period of 1960-65. It is a moot question, 
however, whether the difference of one percentage 
point represents “unusually low importation activ- 
ity.” 
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time, however, and in the “lesser” wars of the 
recent past, the consumer pays nearly the entire 
bill while the proportion of GNP consisting of 
state-local government expenditures and some 
types of fixed investment expenditures have, at 
times, increased along with increases in defense 
spending. We do not, however, claim absolute 
validity for our estimates of the trade-off rela- 
tionships; our main conclusion is that the trade- 
off relationships have shifted substantially over 
the thirty year period, and any method of anal- 
ysis that treats them as constant will be mis- 
leading. 


A Call for Additional Research 


The obvious next question is why the trade- 
off relationships shifted between the sub-peri- 
ods; it is also obvious that Russett’s simple 
model and our modification of it do not neces- 
sarily contain the relevant variables for an an- 
swer to the question. Therefore, we have con- 
ducted two experiments designed to assess the 
effects of including a few additional theoreti- 
cally plausible explanatory variables; that is, 
these experiments constitute a partial testing of 
the ceteris paribus assumption utilized in the 
previous analysis. 

Our first experiment is an attempt to intro- 
duce a bit of political and economic reality. 
First, we hypothesized that the rate of unem- 
ployment may affect the relative sizes of GNP 
spending categories. One theoretical version of 
a Keynesian national income determination 
model implies, for example, that consumption 
spending categories. One theoretical version of 
positively associated with increases in the un- 
employment rate.® Second, we hypothesized 
that political control (Democrats vs. Republi- 
cans) of the Presidency may affect the relative 
sizes of GNP expenditure categories. To test 
this extended model we regressed the various 
GNP expenditure categories, as a proportion of 
GNP, on defense spending as a proportion of 
GNP, on unemployment as a percentage of the 
civilian labor force, and on a dummy variable 
that was given the value of unity for every year 
a Democratic President was in office and zero 
for every other year. 

The results of estimating this extended model 
are Instructive.t° On the one hand, the statisti- 
cal significance of the trade-off relationships 
specified in our simpler model between defense 


*See Paul Samuelson, Economics (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill, Inc., 1970), Chapters 12 and 13. 

“We will provide the detailed numerical results of 
these two experiments upon request. 
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expenditure and other GNP expenditure cate- 
gories is unaltered. Moreover, the signs of the 
coefficients for D/GNP remain the same, and 
there are only minor changes in their magni- 
tude, On the other hand, the relationships be- 
tween the nondefense GNP expenditure catego- 
ries and the unemployment rate are also signifi- 
cant. The political control dummy variable, 
however, is significant in only 3 of the 12 GNP 
categories, compared to 10 of 12 for the unem- 
ployment rate, and compared to 11 out of 12 
for defense expenditures. In summary, statisti- 
cal significance of the trade-off between defense 
spending and nondefense GNP expenditure cate- 
gories withstands the “test” of adding these 
particular independent variables. But it is also 
evident that at least one other variable, the rate 
of unemployment in the economy, is relevant in 
explaining the relative sizes of GNP expendi- 
ture categories. 

Our second experiment consisted of an in- 
direct test of the hypothesis that differences in 
the methods of financing defense expenditures 
are useful in explaining the shifts in relative size 
of GNP expenditure categories between the 
various sub-periods. Consider the model Y/ 
GNP = a, + aX, + aX, + a, + by 
D/GNP, where x, is unity for every World War 
II year and zero in every other year, and x, and 
X are equivalently defined for the Korcan 
War and the Vietnam War. If some invariant 
method of finance prevailed over all the sub- 
periods, we would expect constant trade-offs 
(constant slope coefficients), but the intercept 
term should change significantly from one sub- 
period to another as the method of finance and 
the level of defense expenditure varies. We 
obtained mixed results from estimating this 
model, with particular war periods showing 
significant “level” changes for some GNP cate- 
gories but not for others. Unfortunately, while 
these results generally accord with the sup- 
position that trade-off relationships depend 
upon the method of finance and that these 
methods have changed over the sub-periods, 
these results are also consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that changes in monetary policy, the 
structure of the economy, etc., are also related 
to the changes in the trade-off relationships. 

The results of these experiments do not pro- 
vide a substantive explanation of the reasons 
for the shifts in the trade-off relationships, but 
they do support our basic contention: “who 
pays for defense?” is a complex question that 
is not easily answered. A definitive answer 
will require the use of a broad range of re- 
search methods and data. 


A Note on “An Axiomatic Model of Voting Bodies” 


LAWRENCE S. MAYER 
Ohio State University 


In the article, “An Axiomatic Model of Voting 
Bodies,” (in this Review, June, 1970, pp. 449-470) 
Brams and O’Leary use a simple combinatorial 
' argument to derive the conditional probability 
of two randomly chosen members of a voting 
body agreeing on a particular issue, given the 
total number of members that voted each way on 
the issue. They proceed to generate a model of 
voting behavior over an entire set of issues by 
assuming (Axiom 2) that the joint distribution of 
agreements across issues is the distribution gener- 
ated by the product of the conditional marginal 
distributions of agreement on each issue, given 
the total number of votes cast each way on the 
issue. This axiom forces the researcher to assume 
not only that voting patterns vary randomly 
from issue to issue, but also that the finite set of 
issues being studied displays the mathematical 
property of complete independence of voting 
across issues. The purpose of this note is to show 
that the assumption of independence is neither 
realistic nor necessary. 

Suppose that a voting body which contained 
three members voted on four issues, and that the 
results are presented in Table 1: 


Table 1 
Issues 
1 2 3 4 
1 n y n n 
Members 2 n y n n 
3 n y n n 
4 y n n y 


Then, by the reasoning given by Brams and 
O’Leary, the probability that two randomly 
chosen members agree on any single issue is 3. 
Therefore, by Axiom 2, the probability of two 
randomly chosen members agreeing on four out 
of four issues is (3)'=1/16. However, an exami- 
nation of the table shows that the true probability 
that two randomly chosen members agree on all 
four issues is 4, since three members agree on all 
four issues. Similarly the true probability of two 
randomly chosen members agreeing on two issues 
is 0, while using the Brams and O’Leary model 
gives the probability of 3. For a more striking 
example, suppose that a voting body had 100 
members and & issues, and 50 members voted 
“yes” on each issue and the 50 other members 


voted “no” on each issue. Then the true proba- 
bility of randomly selecting two members who 
agree on each issue is 


50-49 + 50-49 
100-99 


but fitting the Brams and O’Leary model gives 
the probability of $}, which is small for large k 
and approaches 0 as k approaches infinity. 

We believe these simple examples shed doubt on 
the adequacy of their model. The assumption that 
the behavior on different issues is independent 
can be easily examined by seeing whether or not 
the joint distribution of votes across issues is 
generated by the product of the marginal distri- 
bution of votes on each issue. If perfect inde- 
pendence is not present, then the model they pro- 
pose does not fit. Although we are receptive to 
the argument that a model need not have perfect 
fit to be worthwhile, we intend to show that by a 
simple modification their model can be made to 
fit precisely. 

The authors define the expected number of 
times a randomly chosen pair of voters agree to be 


l 


1 
G regardless of k, 


E(AG) = Ñ sP(4G "e, (0) 


z=] 
where P(AG)™* is the probability given by their 
model that two randomly chosen members agree 


on exactly x issues. In theorem 3 the authors 
state that 


E(AG) = $, P(AG);. (2) 
Of course (1) and (2) imply that 
>, x P(AG)™* = >) P(AG);. (3) 


It appears that (3) will only be true if complete 
independence holds. The modification we propose 
will make (3) true for all data and not only under 
the restrictive assumption of independence. 
Although the authors argue that a model need 
not fit perfectly, the argument reminds us of the 
statistician who must choose between an additive 
analysis of variance model and an interactive 
model. The purpose of the research should dictate 
the model to be used. Although an additive model 
may fit the data well, if the purpose of the analysis 
is to study the interaction present in the data then 
using an additive model is absurd. If the adoption 
of a model forces the researcher to suppress some 
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of the most interesting aspects of the analysis, 
then the model is suspect. For example, a political 
scientist may assume his data are normally dis- 
tributed in order to perform a correlational 
analysis, but it makes no sense to study the dis- 
tribution of the data under the assumption of 
normality. It appears that any voting body whose 
behavior fits the Brams and O’Leary model is 
degenerate and uninteresting, since by using their 
model, the researcher ignores the interaction be- 
tween members and blocs of members over issues. 
We feel that Axiom 2 is needless and sacrifices the 
essence of the voting study. 

Our main contention is that the authors need 
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original article), if we choose each pair and deter- 
mine the number of times they agree, the results 
appear in Table 3. Using the data in Table 3, the 
values of P(AG)"* appear in Table 4 and are 
compared with the results obtained by the Brams 
and O’Leary model. Clearly their model fits 
poorly. 


Table 2 


Issues 


— 
ho 
Un 


Pt y n y n y 
not assume independence in computing the proba- 2 y n y n y 
bility that two randomly chosen individuals agree Members ; py ¥ ¥ Y 
on exactly x of m issues denoted P(AG)™*, By 5 A $ 4 ; : 
the assumption of independence they claim that F 
Table 3 


Pair of members 
Number of agreements 


P(AG)™* 


= >) EZO Il (1 — P(AG))* (4) 


|) j=l text] 
z 


Equation (4) is derived from the simple fact that 
if events are independent, then the probability 
of their joint occurrence is the product of the 
probabilities of their individual occurrence! But 
the expression in (4) only approximates the true 
probability, and the approximation becomes 
worse as the dependency between behavior on 
different issues increases. We suggest that the 
probability of two randomly chosen members 
agreeing on x out of m issues should be computed 
directly from the joint distribution of votes with- 
out any assumption of independence. For ex- 
ample, if the object is to determine the probability 
of two randomly chosen members from a body of 
five members agreeing on exactly 3 out of 5 
issues, denoted P(AG)', then the exact value of 
P(AG)*8 can be simply computed by dividing the 
number of pairs of members that agree on ex- 
actly 3 issues by 10 (the total number of pairs). 
For example, in Table 2 (which is Table 1 in the 


1 Note that it is not correct to talk about indepen- 
dence of probabilities since probabilities are merely 
numbers. The authors should talk about the inde- 
pendence of events, random variables, or sigma fields. 


(1,2) 0,3 (1,4) (0,5 (2,3) (2,4) 2,5 8,9 G,5) (4,5) 
5 2 4 1 2 4 1 2 1 2 


Table 4 
P(AG)F (exact) (Brams and 
O’Leary) 
0 0 0 
1 30 .16 
x 2 .40 41 
3 0 32 
4 .20 .10 
5 „10 .91 


Note that if our simple modification is adopted, 
nothing changes except that the assumption of 
independence is deleted and exact values of 
P(AG)" are substituted for their approximations. 
The measures that they introduce, such as RA;; 
and VL, can still be computed and are now exact 
and not mere approximations. We feel that the 
Brams and O’Leary model as is can only fit a 
very special type of data, but that with the slight 
modification we have proposed it will fit any set 
of voting data. 
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Comment on Mayer’s “A Note on ‘An Axiomatic Model of Voting 


Bodies’ ” 


STEVEN J. BRAMS 
New York University 


AND 
MICHAEL K. O’ LEARY 


Syracuse University 


It is useful to be reminded of the violence our 
independence assumption may do to the “reality” 
of voting, but we think we adequately covered 
this point in two pages of discussion in our article. 
Our purpose, once again, was not to develop a 
model that necessarily “fit” the reality of voting 
in an actual body but instead to derive from the 
assumptions of a model empirical indicators that 
might be helpful in summarizing different aspects 
of voting behavior. 

We think that the probabilities defined by 
Prof. Mayer, based on a different sample space of 
equiprobable events, present a useful alternative 
perspective that may have stronger intuitive ap- 
peal as a measure of agreement among members 
of a voting body. His introduction of his proba- 
bilities as “true,” however, and ours as pre- 
sumably “false”’—or “‘mere approximations,” as 
he suggests at one point—is absurd: probabilities 
are defined by the sample space of events on 
which they are based and are neither true nor 
false, only correct or incorrect inferences from 
that sample space. 


What implications do Mayer’s new probabilities 
have for our analysis? The essential point is that 
his alternative definition of the probability of 
agreement of two randomly-selected members on 
k out of m roll calls, PLAG)"*, has no effect on 
the calculation of the expected number of agree- 
ments, E(AG), the building block of our analysis. 
The reason is that, contrary to what he indicates 
after his equation (3), E(AG) does not depend on 
the independence assumption, as we pointed out 
in footnote 21 of our article; using Mayer’s 
new probabilities, we get the same result for our 
hypothetical voting body as given in our article: 


E(AG) = 0(0) + 1(.30) + 2(.40) + 3(0) 
4 4(.20) + 5(.10) = 2.40. 


Thus, all our indicators, with the exception of 
the Variance Level (VL) measure which does de- 
pend on the independence assumption, are un- 
affected when his probabilities are substituted for 
ours. 


Rejoinder to Brams’s and O’Leary’s “Comment” 


LAWRENCE S. MAYER 
Ohio State University 


Although probability can be defined on a 
sample space to be any function that satisfies 
certain basic axioms, if the sample space is a 
familiar one, additional constraints arise from 
our intuitive concepts of that particular space. 
For example, a mathematician could talk about a 
sample space of two outcomes, one occurring 
with probability .1 and the other occurring with 
probability .9. But if the mathematician tried to 
apply this model to the particular sample space 
generated by flipping a “fair” coin, it would be 
nonsense. The mathematical model would not be 
sufficient to describe flipping a “fair” coin, 
especially since an alternative model describes 
the coin’s behavior perfectly. It makes little sense 
to apply one model to a particular set of outcomes 


when it is clear that another model fits more accu- 
rately. 

The difference between the Brams and O’Leary 
P(AG)”™* and what we have called the exact 
P(AG)"™* can best be understood by considering 
the following contingency table which displays the 
pattern of agreement of n pairs of legislators 
voting on 2 issues. 


Issue 2 
Agree Disagree 


Agree 
Issue 1 
Disagree 
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Suppose that cell entries a, b, c and d were un- 
known but the marginal totals were given, Then 
the probability that two randomly chosen mem- 
bers agree on both issues could be estimated by 
assuming that voting across issues is independent 
and using â/n where @=(a+d) (a+c)/n. If, how- 
ever, the individual cell entries are given, then the 
exact probability of picking a pair of legislators 
that agree on both issues is a/n, and the assump- 
tion of independence is unnecessary. The Brams 
and O'Leary method of computing P(AG)™* 
corresponds to estimating a/n by @/n when in 
fact a is known. Our modification corresponds to 
using a/n. 

It is true that our doubts about equation (3) 
(in the note) are needless regardless of whether 
the assumption of independence holds. This fact 
can also be seen by looking at the contingency table 
above. Brams and O’Leary view the table as con- 
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taining two dichotomous (0, 1) random variables 
distributed along the margins of the table and 
then investigate the sum of the variables under 
the assumption of independence. It seems more 
natural to view the table as containing one 
trichotomous (0, 1, 2) random variable distributed 
on the individual cells. Either approach leads to 
the same E(AG). The authors use the assumption 
of independence to compute P(AG)"* and the 
variance of the number of agreements. It is worth 
noting that without the assumption of inde- 
pendence the variance of the number of agree- 
ments can be computed (instead of approximated) 
by the simple formula 


var (AG) = >) (x — E(AG))?P(AG)™* 
if and only if our modified P(AG)™? is used. 


Research Note on Political Correlates of Voter Participation: 


A Deviant Case Analysis 


GERALD W. JOHNSON 
Auburn University 


I. Introduction 


The intent of this research note is to show 
the explanatory limits of current generaliza- 
tions about political participation behavior by 
analyzing a deviant case (West Virginia) and 
to suggest a complementary research frame- 
work to that of socioeconomic and policy out- 
put variable analysis.+ 

Contemporary research in political partici- 
pation has resulted in the findings that levels of 
participation are highly correlated with socio- 
economic status, income and educational levels, 
urbanization, and attitudinal and communica- 
tion variables, among others.? Political partici- 
pation patterns in West Virginia, however, 
present a contrast to these findings. The state is 
characterized by low family income levels, low 
educational levels, high unemployment, low 
competition politics, low urbanization, and by a 
lack of political efficacy in the state system by 
its citizens. These socioeconomic, attitudinal, 
and political characteristics are such that, based 
on much of the contemporary political behav- 
ior research, one would expect a rather low 
level of political participation in the state. Nev- 
ertheless, West Virginia ranks only sixth from 
the top in a ranking of all states in total voter 
turnout for presidential elections dating back 
prior to 1920. The only states that rank higher 
than West Virginia are the sparsely populated 
states of New Hampshire, Idaho, Utah, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

During this period, as Figure 1 shows, West 
Virginia had a voter turnout in presidential 
elections ranging from a low of 67.5 percent to 
a high of 81.2 percent. States contiguous to 
West Virginia, other border states, and south- 
ern states had recorded voter turnout levels 
ranging from a low of 17.7 percent to a high of 
72.4 percent, with Virginia, of which West Vir- 
ginia was once a part, having voter participa- 
tion levels ranging from only 17.7 to 33.4 per- 


*The inadequacy of current political participation 
behavior generalizations to explain voting turnout in 
“developing” societies was recently stated by Alvin 
Rabushka, “A Note on Overseas Chinese Political Par- 
ticipation in Urban Malaya,” this Review, 64 (March, 
1970), 177-178. 

?For a summary of these findings and relevant ci- 
tations see Lester W. Milbrath, Political Participation 
(Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1965). 


cent during the same period.® The variance in 
political participation levels on the part of West 
Virginians is even more striking when compar- 
ing five contiguous West Virginia and Virginia 
counties that share an almost identical socio- 
economic environment. As Figure 2 shows, 
since the turn of the century these two sets of 
counties have recorded markedly different lev- 
els of voter turnout. Of particular research in- 
terest is why the variation in voter turnout lev- 
els existing today between the two sets of coun- 
ties came about during the period 1892-1920. 
What factors—historical, economic, political, 
cultural, or constitutional-legal—may account 
for this variation? 

These deviant patterns have been noted by 
various researchers. Leonard Ritt stated that 
“In West Virginia ...it does not seem to mat- 
ter whether or not the election is close: almost 
everyone goes to the polls.”* He concluded that 
“West Virginia is in a class by itself with a level 
of participation that exceeds those of the other 
Appalachian states and the non-southern states 
as well.”5 Thomas R. Dye, when applying his 
state political system model to West Virginia 
concluded that the relationship between partici- 
pation rates and economic variables in the state 
“defies systematic explanation.”® And, Lester 
Milbrath noted that “West Virginia presents an 
interesting contrast...on economic and turn- 
out factors.””” 

We may well ask why such a deviant case 
has been so easily dismissed in the testing of 
models of state political systems. While several 
researchers have noted the variant behavior, 
only two have ventured possible explanations. 


3 Lester W. Milbrath, “Political Participation in the 
States,” in Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. Vines, eds., 
Politics in the American States (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1965), pp. 38-40. 

*Leonard G. Ritt, “Presidential Voting Patterns in 
Appalachia: An Analysis of the Relationships Be- 
tween Turnout, Partisan Change, and Selected Socio- 
economic Variables,” (Unpublished Doctoral Disser- 
tation, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1967), 

. 143. 
j 5 Ritt, op. cit, p. 126. 

€ Thomas R. Dye, Politics, Economics, and the Pub- 
lic: Policy Outcomes in the American States (Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company, 1966), p. 62. 

T Milbrath, “Political Participation in the States,” 
p. 44. 
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Figure 1. Percentage voter turnout for president by selected states, 1920-1960 


Thomas R. Dye concluded that “West Virginia 
voters insist upon going to the polls in large 
numbers; perhaps voting in Appalachia is one 
form of recreation in an otherwise drab envi- 
ronment.”S But this is not a satisfactory expla- 
nation because, as Leonard Ritt noted, voter 
participation in West Virginia (either in the 
whole state or by counties) exceeds that of 
other Appalachian states and counties.® Lester 
W. Milbrath stated, “West Virginia, which has 
been industrialized for some time, but which is 
now having considerable problems with poverty 
and unemployment, continues to have one of 
the highest turnout percentages in the United 
States.”1° If I interpret Milbrath correctly, he is 
stating that West Virginia had for some time 
been characterized by that set of variables asso- 
ciated with industrialization, including high 

8 Dye, op. cit., p. 63. 

Ritt, op. cit, p. 126. 

*°Milbrath, Political Participation, p. 119. 


voter turnout; it remains a high voter turnout 
state because of the time lag between a change 
in the socioeconomic structure and the subse- 
quent change in political behavior patterns. 
Given this explanation, we would have to as- 
sume that, as time passes, if West Virginia re- 
tains its present socioeconomic structure, levels 
of voter turnout will gradually decline. 

At least two problems, however, tend to 
weaken Milbrath’s explanation. First, high po- 
litical participation rates in West Virginia ex- 
tend back to prestatehood or around 1860— 
certainly prior to any industrialization of the 
state. Second, it is perhaps a misnomer to clas- 
sify West Virginia as an industrialized state at 
any period in its history. The advent of large 
scale mining operations into the state in the 
early 1900's changed the rural, small-farm, 
mountain folk character of the state; but the 
urbanization that follows in mining is still 
vastly different from that which comes with 
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Figure 2. Mean percentage turnout for president for selected West Virginia and Virginia counties, 


1872-1968 


large-scale industrialization. 

Thus, voting behavior patterns in West Vir- 
ginia have remained unexplained in the politi- 
cal participation literature. The West Virginia 
study, from which this note was extracted, set 
out explicitly to analyze the effects of socioeco- 
nomic factors, policy output variables, and po- 
litical process variables (e.g., partisan vote) on 
voter turnout levels.1t The hypothesis was that 
political participation in West Virginia is more 
a function of variations in political style, cul- 
ture, and history than of system policy outputs 
or socioeconomic attributes. That is, citizens’ 
attitudes toward the system (culture), and 
structures and processes of the system, i.e., how 
things get done politically (style), both of 
which are influenced greatly by specific histori- 
cal events, e.g, unionization movement, may 
provide more adequate explanations of political 
behavior patterns than do socioeconomic fac- 
tors. ) 


. Il, Research Methods 


The research following from the hypothesis 
outlined above consisted of the analysis of vari- 
ance in voter turnout levels, as measured by the 


* This writer is cognizant of the difficulties in using 
voter turnout as the sole measure of political partici- 
pation since political participation takes many forms. 
See Milbrath, Political Participation, Chapter 1. 


percentage of eligible voters who voted in presi- 
dential elections, among the 55 counties of 
West Virginia. The analysis employed a factor 
analysis program, plus simple, partial, and mul- 
tiple correlation techniques; tests were made to 
determine the relationship of socioeconomic 
and policy output variables (independent) with 
a voter turnout variable (dependent). The data 
analyses were made within the framework of 
the historical, cultural, stylistic, and organiza- 
tional context of political participation in West 
Virginia just preceding and during the period 
1892-1920 when the greatest changes in levels 
of voter turnout occurred in many states; data 
comparisons were then made on the same basis 
with contiguous Virginia counties. 

West Virginia counties were originally 
ranked on 92 variables of a general socioeco- 
nomic nature (See Appendix, Table 3).1# A fac- 
tor analysis of these variables produced three 
basic socioeconomic factors—Community De- 
velopment. Urbanization, and Affluence—and 


* Other researchers have employed a slightly dif- 
ferent list of variables. See, for example, Dye, op. cit., 
Appendix. The variables employed in this study are 
primarily those used in a previous study by Christen 
T. Jonassen and Sherwood H. Peres, Interrelations of 
Dimensions of Community Systems, A Factor Analy- 
sis of Eighty-Two Variables (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1960). 
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one policy output type variable, Local Educa- 
tional Effort. (See Appendix, Tables 4-7 for 
variable loadings on each factor).48 In addi- 
tion, six other variables of the policy output 
type were selected for analysis (See Appendix, 
Table 8).14 These factors (variables) were then 
tested for correlation with voter turnout levels,25 


“The factor analysis technique used in this study 
consisted of a simple structure solution with an oblique 
rotation. For an explanation of the technique, see R. 
J, Rummel, “Understanding Factor Analysis,” The 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 11 (December, 1967), 
444-480, 

Policy output variables selected for analysis were 
those primarily used in previous state political system 
studies. See Dye, op. cit. 

** Final factor scores for each county on each factor 
were obtained by isolating its rank on each variable 
which loaded .30 or higher on that factor; each rank 
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HI. Data Analysis 


As the data in Table 1 show, the three socio- 
economic factors had moderately strong nega- 
five correlations with voter turnout levels in 
1960, 1964, and 1968. Controlling for the 
effects of policy output variables did not sub- 
stantially alter the original negative relation- 
ship. And, the data in Table 2 reveal that pol- 
icy output variables, in the original or partial 
relationships, were not significantly correlated 
with political participation. The total propor- 
tion of variance in political participation ex- 
plained by the socioeconomic factors is .30; 


was in turn multiplied by the variance explained by 
that variable, and the resulting figures were summed 
for each county. Correlation techniques consisted of 
simple, partial, and multiple correlations. 


Table 1. Relationships Among Socioeconomic Factors and Political 
Participation in West Virginia Presidential Elections? 


Political Participation 


Factor 1960 1964 1968 

Simple Partial Simple Partial Simple Partial 
Community 
Development —.39 — 25 — 14 — .07 —.10 — 18 
Urbanization —.52 — ,44 ~ 50 — 49 — 34 — 35 
Affluence —.37 —, 16 — 14 —.05 — .02 ~- .Q3 


° Figures are simple and partial Pearson r correlation coefficients; partial coefficients control for the effects of 
policy outputs—educational effort; governmental, county, welfare, educational and highway expenditures; and 


governmental employment. 


Table 2. Relationships Among Policy Output Variables and Political 
Participation in West Virginia Presidential Elections: 


Political Participation 


Policy 
Output 1960 1964 1968 
Variables — 

Simple Partial Simple Partial Simple Partial 
Educational 
Effort —,21 .04 — ,05 .01 OL .O5 
Governmental 
Expenditures — .08 29 — ,08 .13 — .06 13 
County 
Expenditures 15 09 „25 .26 .25 „13 
Welfare .20 Ap .00 me —.16 — 09 
Education — .03 i .08 12 .05 .02 
Highway —.17 P — ,06 21 .00 .08 
Governmental 
Employment .22 s39 — 08 -11 .04 10 


a Figures are simple and partial Pearson r correlation coefficients; partial coefficients control for the effects of 
socioeconomic factors—Community Development, Urbanization, and Affluence. 
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policy output variables account for .10 of the 
variance, 

These findings clearly conflict with many ac- 
cepted generalizations about political participa- 
tion behavior indicating that variables other 
than socioeconomic or policy output strongly 
determine participation levels among West Vir- 
ginians. The discussion must therefore logically 
revert to the 1892-1920 period in which the 
variance in participation levels between West 
Virginia and other states began to be accentu- 
ated: and thence to an analysis of other poten- 
tially relevant variables, e.g., political style, cul- 
ture, and organization. 

The tentative findings suggest that a series of 
historical and political events in the state have 
resulted in the development of a political style 
characterized by an open political system;' in 
this open system, the style of the political pro- 
cesses not only allows but practically impels 
lower socioeconomic status groups to partici- 
pate in the system. Of particular importance in 
the political style development of West Virginia 
is the organizational variable. Norman H. Nie, 
G. Bingham Powell, Jr., and Kenneth Prewitt 
recently published in this review a two-part ar- 
ticle that developed and tested a model of polit- 
ical participation.1® According to the authors, 
“the survey data from five nations showed, fur- 
ther, that organizational involvement was more 
strongly related to participation, and more con- 
sistently from nation to nation, than was social 
status."27 (Urbanization, among other socio- 
economic variables, was of negligible impor- 
tance.) The West Virginia data support this 
finding. 

Again comparing West Virginia and Virginia 
counties that share almost identical socioeco- 
nomic environments but exhibit strikingly dif- 
ferent political participation patterns, the influ- 
ence of the organizational variable in these 
counties appears to be substantial. The period 
1890-1920 was marked, particularly in the 
border and southern states, by a systematic ef- 
fort to reduce the suffrage and to exclude cer- 
tain segments of the population from the vote. 
In Virginia, the existence of an organizational 
variable operated to reduce voter turnout. The 
origins of the Byrd organization can be traced 
back to Thomas Staples Martin in 1894.18 The 


**Norman H, Nie, G. Bingham Powell, Jr., and 
Kenneth Prewitt, “Social Structure and Political Par- 
ticipation: Developmental Relationships,” this Review, 
63 (June, 1969), 361-78, and 63 (September, 1969), 
808-832. 

“Nie, et al., op. cit. (September, 1969), p. 808. 

2 J, Harvie Wilkinson, Harry Byrd and the Chang- 
ing Face of Virginia Politics: 1945-1966 (Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia Press, 1968). 
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Byrd organization—an aristocratic, elite ma- 
chine—depended on a small electorate to retain 
control. For example, only around 12 percent 
of the electorate voted for governor in Virginia 
primaries from 1925~45.1° The effect was that 
the Byrd organization could retain control of 
the state political machinery with only six to 
eight percent of the electorate. There was no 
incentive, from the organization’s point of 
view, to expand the electorate. 

In contrast to the above, in West Virginia the 
conventional primary turnout rate is around 50 
percent.?° The Virginia political organization is 
not conducive to mass participation, particu- 
larly by the lower socioeconomic status groups. 
In West Virginia, however, the movement dur- 
ing this period took the opposite direction: Be- 
ginning in 1890 and continuing through the 
1920’s, the state was an open battleground in 
the effort to unionize its miners. Contrary to 
what was taking place in other border and 
southern states, in West Virginia that group 
which was least likely to participate in politics 
-——the lower socioeconomic status group, the 
“working man’’—was being motivated and “or- 
ganized” to participate. This movement was en- 
hanced by the Great Depression and the sub- 
sequent emergence of a coalition between the 
union and the Democratic Statehouse organiza- 
tion; this coalition has, to varying degrees, con- 
trolled the politics of the state up to the present 
time and has continued to foster the active po- 
litical participation of the lower socioeconomic 
Sfatus group. 

The data show that the organizational vari- 
able is a factor in partisan voting as well as in 
levels of voter participation. The importance of 
an organizational variable in this respect is pre- 
sented in Figure 3. A correlation of percentage 
Democratic vote for president in 1968 with an 
index of urbanization yields a Pearson r of .56. 
On the surface this r indicates a moderately 
strong relationship. But an analysis of the dis- 
tribution of specific West Virginia counties in a 
scattergram reveals that those counties falling 
in the top right quadrant represent 12 of the 15 
counties in the state that are highly unionized 
mining counties. The metropolitan urban coun- 
ties are clustered within the 40-50 percent 
Democratic vote range.?? 


2V, O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics (N. Y.: Random 
House, 1949), p. 20. 

“V. O. Key, Jr, American State Politics: An In- 
troduction (N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1956), p. 
136. 
# The limitations in statistical analysis using ag- 
gregate data with reference to the above findings were 
recently noted by Dennis D. Riley and Jack L. Walker 
in “Communications”, this Review, 63 (September, 
1969), 900-903. 
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Figure 3. Correlation Scattergram of Percentage Democratic Vote for President, 1968, and Urbanization 


by County 


IV. Conclusions 


The implications of the above findings for 
current and future research in state political 
systems are manifold. One is that variables of 
political style and culture must be incorporated 
into our conceptual frameworks of state politi- 
cal systems to help explain the full range of po- 
litical behavior.?? It may well be, as one reader 
of a version of this note stated, that “concerted 
efforts at...organization (farmers, lumber- 
men, miners, et al.) during a critical historical 
period...(may) have made intense political 
activity an important part of the state culture— 
independent of such features as personal in- 


“This point was recently made by Ira Sharkansky 
and Richard I. Hofferbert: “The study of elite and 
organizational behavior, plus exploration of the values 
that prevail in the cultural environments of the indi- 
vidual states may be essential for a thorough under- 
standing of interstate differences in politics and pub- 
lic policy.” Quoted from “Dimensions of State Poli- 
tics, Economics, and Public Policy,” this Review 63 
(September, 1969), p. 879. And, as Samuel C. Patter- 
son stated, “We have very little empirical data on the 
characteristics of political culture within American 
states,” Journal of Politics, 30 (February, 1968), 195, 


come or education.”?5 In New Hampshire high 
voter turnout levels may be the result of the 
Town Meeting tradition. In Idaho and Utah the 
motivation may be a result of the powerful ac- 
culturative influence of the Mormon Church. 
The research point of interest, however, is not 
the unique historical event in a particular state 
system, but the political style that develops as a 
result of the historical event.*4 

Certainly the above findings and suggestions 
should be considered with some caution. The 
data presented do not positively confirm a rela- 
tionship between political culture and political 
behavior. They do, however, question some of 
the relationships between socioeconomic fac- 
tors and political behavior now posited in the 


*The author took the liberty of extracting this 
comment from a written critique by an anonymous 
reviewer of a first version of this note. 

^“ See Gabriel A, Almond and Sidney Verba, The 
Civic Culture (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1965); Daniel J. Elazar, American Federalism; A View 
from the States (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1966); and, Samuel C. Patterson, “The Po- 
litical Cultures of the American States,” The Journal 
of Politics, 30 (February, 1968), 187-209. 
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literature, within the limits of a single research 
case and one measure of participation; and fur- 
thermore they suggest the importance of a po- 
litical culture variable. In essence, “there seem 
to be state political cultures that are indepen- 
dent of economic conditions.”?5 

These findings are appropriate to the re- 
search by Nie et al., which suggests the follow- 
ing conclusions: 1) “It is clear that those who 
are organizationally involved participate in pol- 
itics at rates far greater than citizens who are 
not involved.”?8 2) Organizational involvement 
may lead to increased political involvement 
without concomitant increases in political in- 
formation, political efficacy, or political atten- 
tiveness. 3) Organizational involvement may 
lead to political involvement for lower socio- 
economic status groups who “otherwise lack 
the status resources for political participation,’’2" 
The present note suggests an additional con- 
clusion: 4) Organizational involvement itself, 
however, is only one possible variable among 
many (religion, tradition, language, race, etc.) 
that go to formulate a political style resulting in 
behavior unexplainable by analyses of the cor- 
relation between socioeconomic variables and 


= Ira Sharkansky, “Economic Development, Repre- 
sentative Mechanisms, Administrative Professionalism 
and Public Policies: A Comparative Analysis of 
Within-State Distributions of Economic and Political 
Traits, The Journal of Politics, (February, 1971), p. 
131. 

= Nie, et al, op. cit, p. 813. 

=" Nie, et al, op. cit, p. 819. 
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political participation. At this point, we need a 
comparative assimilation of survey and aggre- 
gate data that is placed in a historical, cultural, 
and institutional context and that employs a 
meaningful indicator of political style. 

The above conclusions, while tentative and 
drawn from a deviant case, suggest that a 
reordering of the variables popularly employed 
in political behavior analysis may be warranted. 
Political behavior research typically involves an 
analysis of the relationships of selected socio- 
economic variables to political acts. The resul- 
tant unexplained variance is then accounted for. 
in terms of differences in political style or cul- 
ture. The data presented in this note suggest 
that basic system and individual relationships 
may intervene between political style and cul- 
ture variables on the one hand and behavior on 
the other. Socioeconomic and policy output 
variables tend to specify this relationship—they 
account for a part of the unexplained variance 
in the original relationship. This is not to deny 
the broad validity of the relationship between 
socioeconomic variables and political behavior. 
The data in this note rather suggest that a shift 
in variable emphasis and ordering may be war- 
ranted; for, contrary to the proposition that 
“important institutional and cultural factors 
can be treated as constants in comparative state 
study,”?8 substantial evidence appears to re- 
quire just the opposite. 


“Thomas R. Dye, Politics in States and Commu- 
nities (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall 
Inc., 1969). p. 8. 
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Table 3. List of Variables Employed in West Virginia County Rankings 


O COM AM PWN et 


. Population I 
. Population, Urban 


Governmental Complexity 


. Heterogeneity 

. Social Complexity 

. Economic Complexity 
. Productive Population 
. Employed Females 

. Farmers 

. Unskilled Workers 

. Craftsmen 

. Clerks 

. Salesmen 

. Professional 

. White Collar 

. Elementary Education 
. Educational Effort 

. High School Enrollment I 
. Technical Illiteracy 

. High School Education 
. College Education 

. Educational Status 


Population Mobility 


. Health 

. Welfare Expenditures 

. Socioeconomic Status 

. Wealth Differential 

. Poverty 

. Population Change 

. Police Expenditures 

. Mining Employees 

. Index Home Equipment 
. Housing Units Owner Occupied 
. Median School Years 
. Median Value Homes 
. Public Assistance Recipients 

. Local Government Employees 

. Federal Government Employees 
. Population Vitality 

. Unemployment 

. Educational Sacrifice 
. Population Density 

. Population Over 21 

. Dependent Population 
. Economic Base 

. Commercial Activity 


. Industrialization 

. School Age Population 

. Educational Self-Sufficiency 

. Local Government Educational Expenditures 
. Educational Potential 

. Median Family Income 

. Percent Population Registered to Vote, 1964 
. Percent Change Democratic Strength, 1932-64 
. Most Democratic County 

. Highway Expenditures 

. Total Local Government Expenditures 
. Bank Deposits 

. Total Education Expenditures 

. Educational Revenue Receipts 

. Agriculture 

. Population IT 

. Federal Educational Revenue Receipts 
. Change In School Enrollment 

. Local Educational Revenue Receipts 

. Education Wealth 

. Size of Educational Plant 

. State Educational Revenue Receipts 

. Manufacturing 

. Services 

. Wholesale Sales 

. Retail Sales 

. High School Enrollment I 

. Total Labor Force 

. Laborers 

. Local Government Revenue Receipts 

. Accidental Deaths 

. Democratic Vote Governor, 1960 

. Total School Enrollment 

. Birth Rate 

. Death Rate 

. Family Income IT 

. Service Workers 

. Operatives 

. Managers 

. TB Deaths 

. Infant Deaths 

. Commercial Farms 

. Percent Negro 

. Percent Foreign Stock 

. Employment Manufacturing 

. Population HI 
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Table 4. Factor I: Economic Development Table 6. Factor D1: Affluence 
Variable Loading Variable Loading 
15. White Collar .678 11. Craftsmen 739 
14, Professional .670 19, Technical Illiteracy — .680 
21. College Education .633 35. Median Value Homes 657 
58. Bank Deposits .629 32, Index Home Equipment 654 
46. Commercial Activity .593 52, Median Family Income 592 
13. Salesmen .560 =. 28. Poverty — .589 
38. Federal Government Employees .559 23. Population Mobility . 563 
41. Educational Sacrifice — 530 34, Median School Years .552 
10. Unskilled Workers ~.497 49, Educational Self-Sufficiency 549 
20. High School Education .481 27. Wealth Differential 529 
12. Clerks -455 26. Socioeconomic Status . 505 
26, Socioeconomic Status 441 55. Most Democratic County — .509 
8. Employed Females -426 36. Public Assistance Recipients — .489 
47, Industrialization 418 20. High School Education 485 
51. Educational Potential -414 31. Mining Employees — .429 
34, Median School Years 405 2. Population, Urban .414 
56. Highway Expenditures 345 24. Health .412 
35. Median Value Homes .336 22, Educational Status .382 
54. Percent Change Democratic Strength, 33. Housing Units Owner Occupied — 371 
1932-64 —.309 12, Clerks 369 
10. Unskilled Workers — .335 
42. Population Density 327 
Table 5. Factor II: Urbanization 56. Highway Expenditures 320 
51. Educational Potential 318 
Variable gaging: Smee gr ge oe EN ae NT 
44, Dependent Population 882 
2 gine Popula non = pe Table 7. Factor IV: Local Educational Effort 
1. Population I AI Sn tras ree ae ee 
45. Economic Base .790 Variable Loading 
29. Population Change AE I ER 
61. Agriculture —.721 60. Educational Revenue Receipts .677 
42. Population Density .689 59. Total Education Expenditures 669 
54. Percent Change Democratic Strength, 40. Unemployment — .493 
1932-64 671 22. Educational Status .490 
16. Elementary Education — ,634 57. Total Local Government Expenditures .426 
5. Social Complexity 633 17. Educational Effort l .416 
3. Governmental Complexity .606 49. Educational Self-Sufficiency .411 
6. Economic Complexity 559 37. Local Government Employees — .353 
2. Population, Urban 040 Sole 
39. Population Vitality — ,533 
4. Heterogeneity 528 
i irr pear (ead a Table 8. List of Policy Output Variables 
28. Poverty — $00 mÁ 
27. Wealth Differential 499 1. Local Government Expenditures 
31. Mining Employees 445 2. County Expenditures 
23. Population Mobility ~~ .443 3. Welfare 
53. Percent Population Registered to Vote, 4, Education 
1964 —~.414 5, Highways . 
13. Salesmen -405 6. Local Government Employment 
7. Productive Population .391 7, Local Educational Effort 
55. Most Democratic County 384 
15. White Collar 380 
33. Housing Units Owner Occupied — .377 
17. Educational Effort 366 
57. Total Local Government Expenditures 346 
12. Clerks 328 


47, Industrialization .309 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To THE EDITOR: 


Re: Review of W. Scott Thompson, Ghana’s 
Foreign Policy: 1957-1966, This REVIEW 64 
(Sept., 1970), pp. 979-980. 


According to Zartman, my review “is a 
compound of all things that reviewers should 
seek to avoid.” Interpreting this in regard to 
my review, it means: 

(a) all reviewers should avoid a statement 
of the hypothesis and its apparent in- 
consistency with the conclusion; 
they should avoid a summary of the 
contents of the book reviewed; 

(c) they should not point out apparent pit- 
falls of methodology as it relates to the 
environment within which it is to find 
application; 

they must not highlight significant ne- 
glected areas of research, especially tak- 
ing into consideration the subject in- 
tended to be covered. 


(b) 


(d) 


Some of Zartman’s dicta make me chuckle, 
especially when he writes: 


Indeed, the review is as clear a case of projection 
as one could fear to find; in criticizing the book 
for camouflaging its ideological sentiments as sci- 
entific research, it hides the fact that the reviewer 
is proposing his ideological prejudices as scientific 
judgment! It is interesting to read Ankomah’s cries 
of injured national pride. 


What “ideological prejudices as scientific 
judgement” I seem to project I don’t know, and 
what cries of “injured national pride” he reads 
from my review he doesn’t specify. Zartman, 
and for that matter others interested, might 
make note that the very “injured national 
pride’—if he is referring to Nkrumah’s regime 
—had me on a blacklist as persona non grata. 
Despite this, I would find it academically repel- 
ling not to be as objective as possible in my in- 
terpretation of events discussed. What I pointed 
out in my review was that the period during 
which W. Scott Thompson’s research was done 
was an unpropitious time to conduct research 
on topics like his, which relied heavily on inter- 
views. 

Zartman’s allusion to my apparent “contra- 
dictions” is petty. Couldn’t one who depends 
extensively on interviews as his research 
method consult other sources as a countercheck 
for the reliability of his respondents-—even for 
the sake of his own satisfaction? 

In reporting rumors of misuse of certified 


public documents, I was by no means support- 
ing the rumors. On the contrary, I shrugged 
them off initially as nonsense, but should I dis- 
regard the imprint of such suspicions on the 
minds and hearts of the people we expect to 
cooperate with researchers, especially some of 
the younger ones that Zartman and similar no- 
tables are presumably training? These young 
researchers are the ones for whom I would like 
the virgin research terrain, which Ghana is now 
blessed to be, to remain open. My concern is 
not for the Zartmans, Legvolds, and Thomp- 
sons, who can open all closed doors by their 
methods and prestige. The younger researchers 
have a right to know the environments within 
which they might be forced to work; as one in- 
terested in cooperative research, I am obliged 
to inform them. Zartman is entitled to his ven- 
eration of the errors of Scott Thompson, but 
we must not lose sight of the dictum that the 
errors of “great men” like him could prove to 
be the trials of the younger ones to follow. 

As to Zartman’s objectivity about the book 
and my review of it, readers might be interested 
to read a statement made by W. Scott Thomp- 
son in his preface.? 


Any infelicitous English and logical inconsistencies 
found in the book appear in spite of the efforts 
of ————-——, who labored through the manu- 
script at its primitive stage, and of 

and William Zartman, who did the same at later 
stages. (Italics mine.) 


KOFI ANKOMAH 
Ghana Institute of Management 
and Public Administration 
Greenhill, Achimota, Ghana 


To THE EDITOR: 


At the inception of the cultural exchange 
program with communist-dominated countries, 
the concern was expressed that such a program 
may become a vehicle for a one-sided influence 
of communist thought in the West. 

The article “The Polish Party System” by 
Jerzy J. Wiatr in the last issue of APSR seems 
to be a case in point. It is an article which 
could never have made the pages of this exclu- 
sive publication on its scientific merits. To ana- 
lyze it properly would require a treatise; how- 
ever, it should suffice to bring out the fallacies 


In a letter of Robert Legvold to the Managing 
Editor, Nov. 10, 1970. 

7W. Scott Thompson, Ghana’s Foreign Policy: 
1957-1966, p. viii. 
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of its basic tenets in order to demonstrate 
where it lacks scientific value. 

The author labels the party system in Poland 
as a hegemonic party system which he defines 
as follows: “all the existing parties form a last- 
ing coalition within which one of them is ac- 
cepted as the leading force.” This definition 
evokes the impression that several independent 
entities (parties) decided to combine their 
forces under the voluntarily acknowledged 
leadership of one of them, and voluntarily 
maintain this relationship. This impression is 
created by the use of words “form” and “is ac- 
cepted.” Such, however, is not, the case. The 
two minor political parties did not enter the co- 
_ alition as independent entities; they were at the 
creation of this “coalition” formed by the Pol- 
ish Communist Party as an instrument of its 
policies. This party has never relinquished its 
hold and control over them. This subordinate 
relationship is the root of the permanence of 
the coalition, and the hegemony therein—not 
their mutual relationship as to number of mem- 
bers, of government posts and parliamentary 
seats, as Mr. Wiatr’s article leads readers to be- 
lieve. Quite the contrary: these numerical rela- 
tionships are the result, not the reason of the 
dependent role of the two pseudo-parties. 

The article endeavors to explain the Polish 
party system from “the war and post-war his- 
tory” of Poland. However, any history which 
omits the key role of the Soviet Union in Po- 
land’s postwar development, can be classified 
only as error or deception. The fact is that Po- 
land’s history during and after World War II 
was determined by Soviet efforts to impose on 
the traditionally anti-Russian Poland a govern- 
ment controlled by the Soviet Union. The 
Workers Party became the main political instru- 
ment of this policy, the associated pseudo-parties 
the supporting instruments; the non-communist 
anti-Nazi underground forces were annihilated 
by Soviet occupation forces and the indepen- 
dent parties by Polish internal security organs 
directed and assisted by Soviet security organs. 
The election in 1947 was simply “stolen” by 
the “coalition.” These facts which can be veri- 
fied even by a perfunctory perusal of the then 
contemporary documentary material, are de- 
scribed in the article as follows: “...the 
election itself became a part of the civil war 
and led to a direct show of force. After the 
Democratic Bloc’s victory in the election the 
two centrist parties tried to play the role of 
parliamentary opposition during most of 1947. 
By the end of the year, however, splits in their 
ranks, defection to the West of some of their 
leaders and the pacification of the country... 
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resulted in de facto defeat and liquidation of 
the anti-communist opposition in all its forms, 
The two peasant parties merged in 1949, and 
the Labour Party dissolved itself in 1950.” Sen- 
tences like “the two peasant parties merged” 
and “the Labour Party dissolved itself” are 
quite misleading: the decimated remnants of 
the once dominant Polish Peasant Party were 
forced to liquidation by continuous police op- 
pression, and so was the Labour Party, after its 
leaders had been jailed, compelled to flee the 
country and its members intimidated. 

The article then proceeds to develop a model 
said to represent the way in which “legitimate” 
interests of trade unions, peasantry and artisans 
influence the policy of the government. The 
pertinence of the model is evaluated as follows: 
“,». Wwe may start with the model and look for 
the situation where, for one reason or another, 
the process of interest representation does not 
work properly. This, however, is beyond the 
subject of this paper.” The article thus evades 
the very test of validity of every model: how 
well does it represent actual existing relation- 
ships. To judge from recent developments 
in Poland, the interests of workers are not 
influencing government policies at all, or at 
least not beyond being met by riot squads and 
tanks, Thus Mr. Wiatr’s model and diagrams 
may be disregarded as spurious. 

The same conclusion emerges from the last 
part of the article concerning economic devel- 
opment. The author finds a positive correlation 


between political mobilization and economic 


transformation of the country and concludes: 
“Political mobilization can, therefore, be re- 
garded as one dimension, regardless of the party 
or organization through which it is channeled. 
This in itself seems to be an important finding, 
since it emphasizes the ‘non-antagonistic’ char- 
acter of the political pluralism within the Polish 
system.” This elaborate proof and diction 
rather dissimulate than clarify the simple fact 
that all organizations listed by the author, are 
dependent organizations controlled by PUWP, 
and thus necessarily and unavoidably reinforce 
each other and are “nonantagonistic.” The de- 
scription of the whole system as “transmission 
belts” of the PUWP expresses the situation 
with much more precision and truth than all 
the half-truths and vague formulas of the 
Wiatr’s article. 

The appearance of Mr. Wiatr’s article in the 
APSR is to be deplored not because of its sub- 
ject or origin, but because its treatment of the 
subject is, in the best case, inaccurate and su- 
perficial, and in its results misleading. The pres- 
tige of APSR contributes thus indirectly to con- 
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fusion and misinformation of its readers. The 
APSR should certainly bring more studies cen- 
tering on the immense political and economic 
experiment of Communism. Such studies, how- 
ever, must reflect facts and contribute to our 
knowledge. Mr. Wiatr’s study skips important 
facts and befuddles our knowledge. This is too 
high a price to pay for the privilege to be able 
to print an article from Warsaw. 
Dr. V. CHALUPA 

Chicago, Illinois 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Considerable debate has arisen over whether or 
not Thomas Casstevens’ article on a theorem 
about voting (this Review, March 1968, p. 205- 
208) contains a fallacious argument. In particular, 
Gerald Kramer (this Review, March 1971, p. 
188-189) tries to show that the proof proposed by 
Casstevens is technically incorrect due to the fact 
that Casstevens’ axioms are inconsistent. Cas- 
stevens (this Review, March 1971, p. 187-188) 
makes an elegant argument supporting the con- 
sistency of his axioms and thus the validity of his 
original proof. The purpose of this letter is two- 
fold. First, I will show that Gerald Kramer’s 
argument contains a mathematical error and thus 
he fails to disprove Casstevens’ theorem. Second, 
I will show that Casstevens’ “reduction postulate” 
forces his entire model to be nothing more than a 
simple multinomial model and therefore he has 
proven his theorem only for a degenerate case. I 
will attempt to complete both tasks without intro- 
ducing any complex notation. 

Let Wi be the event that candidate Ci wins the 
election in a K candidate election. Let Vi be the 
event that a particular voter casts his ballot for 
candidate Ci. Let ni be the number of votes re- 
ceived by candidate Ci. Let P(Wi), P(Vj), and 
P(Wi| Vj) denote the probability that candidate 
Ci wins, the probability that the voter votes for 
candidate Cj, and the conditional probability that 
candidate Ci wins given that the voter supported 
candidate Cj, respectively. By definition (see any 
elementary probability theory book) 


P(Wil| Vj) = POWI O VAPUN (1) 


where (Wif\V7) is the event that candidate Ci 
wins and the voter casts his ballot for candidate 
Cj. 
Kramer starts his proof with the equation. 


P(W;| Vy) = 
Pin +1 > mm) O° (m1 +1 > n) (2) 


Although this equation may seem intuitively ob- 
vious, it is in fact false and thus Kramer’s entire 
argument is incorrect. To show that the equation 
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displayed in (2) does not hold, consider the exam. 
ple generated by three voters (Ri, Re, Ra) voting: 
for one of three candidates (Ci, Ca, C3). The 27 
possible outcomes are shown below. 


Ri Ro Rg Ry Ro Ro Ry, Ro R; 
Cy Cy, Cy CG Cy Cy Cz; Ci C: 
Ci Cy Ca Co Cy Ca C3 Cı C 
Ci Ci C3 Ca Ci Cs Cs Cı C 
Ci C2 Cr Ca C2 Ci Ca Ca Ci 
Ci Ca C2 Ca Co Ce Cs Ca Ce 
Ci Ca Cs Co Ca C3 C3 C C; 
Cy Ca Ci Cz C3 Cy C3 C3 Ci 
Ci Cs Co Cz C3 Cs C3 C3 C: 
Ci Cs C3 Ca C3 C3 C3 Cs Cy 


By simple counting the probability that C, wins 
and a particular voter (Ri, say) votes for C, is 
5/27 and the probability that R, votes for C; is 1/3. 
Thus using (2), P(W1| Vi)=5/27 /1/3=5/9. Also 
by a simple counting argument P[(m+1>2)Q 
(ni -+-1>n3)]=13/27%5/9 and thus the equation 
displayed in (2) does not hold and therefore 
Kramer’s argument is incorrect. 

Although I will not attempt to argue with 
Casstevens about the consistency of his axioms, as 
a mathematician I would like to assure him that 
there are norms guiding a mathematician’s work 
other than the requirement that his axioms be 
consistent. In particular, when one is studying a 
novel axiomatic system in mathematics he is 
obligated to tell whether or not that system is 
identical to other well known systems. For ex- 
ample, a metric space can be defined by axioms 
which do not resemble the standard advanced 
calculus axioms. The mathematician should 
acknowledge if his system is merely a new axiom- 
atic approach to a familiar structure. 

I will now show that Casstevens’ “reduction 
postulate” forces the voting system to have an 
extremely restrictive property; 1.e.; every voter 
must be equally likely to vote for each candidate. 
Thus the system is nothing but a simple multi- 
nomial system generated by each of the voters 
making one of K equally likely choices. Cas- 
stevens’ “reduction postulate” states that P(W,| 2) 
= P(W,| V3) By definition this is the same as: 


P(Wi O Yo) B PWN Vs) 
P(V2) E P(Vs) 
Multiplying through gives: 
PWN Va PVs) = POLO V3) P(V 2) 


(3) 
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and since P(V2)=[1—P(V)—P(V3)], P(WiNnV2) 
PVV3)=PCWiNVs) (—-P(Vi)—P(V2)] Multiply- 
ing out the right side and rearranging terms gives: 
P(WiO Va PVs) + POLO VP) 
+P(WiN V3) PVs) = PW Vs) 
which is the same as 
P(Wi O V2) PW 3) — PWN F) PV) 
HP(Wi O V3) = POW Vs) 
which implies 
P(W O V2) PV 3) = P(W: V3) PU) 
and thus (assuming P(Vi)>0) 
P(W: O V2) = PW Va) 
Returning to (3), (4) implies P(V2)=P(V3). 


By a similar argument P(Vi) = P(V7) for all i and j. 
Thus the “reduction postulate” forces the prob- 
ability that a voter casts his ballot for each candi- 
date to be the same. Thus Casstevens’ theorem has 
been proven only for the case in which each voter 
randomly casts his ballot and clearly in this case 
the entire theorem is not particularly exciting. 
Thus, although Kramer was correct in criticizing 
Casstevens’ proof, the problem lies with the 
axioms and not with the proof that follows; and 


(4) 
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although Casstevens’ proof may be correct his 
“reduction postulate” is definitely an extremely 
restrictive axiom. 

LAWRENCE S. MAYER 
Ohio State University 


To THE EDITOR 


The political scientist who reviewed my book 
The Anti-Communist Impulse (APSR, Dec. 
1970) seems to admit that his critical percep- 
tions are somewhat at the mercy of his preju- 
dices, a forgivable human failing shared by all. 
Less forgivable is the impression he leaves that 
the book is devoid of factual and historical 
content and is little more than an inversion of 
the rantings of the right-wing fanatic Fred 
Schwarz. This kind of misrepresentation, I be- 
lieve, is the sort of self-indulgence which even a 
hostile reviewer should not allow himself. 

For the benefit of readers who might have 
been misled, The Anti-Communist Impulse is 
an attempt to delineate some of the cultural, 
psychological, and political components of 
American anti-communism; the great bulk of 
its contents deals with historical data and actual 
policies, including entire chapters on relations 
with the Soviet Union, China, and Vietnam. 


MICHAEL PARENTI 
The University of Vermont 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Editorial Interns. If we can judge by the vol- 
ume of response received in this office, the 
most beloved feature of the Review by far 
is the masthead. The managing editor will con- 
fess to a certain fondness for the current mast- 
head himself, since he designed it, and put all 
those names there, new faces and golden oldies 
alike. A number of people have inquired about 
the unfamiliar title “Editorial Intern.” “What 
do editorial interns do?” they want to know; 
“Why are there so many of them?” And “What 
do they cost?” 

They don’t cost the Association anything. 
They are advanced graduate students in politi- 
cal science—very gifted students, by the way, 
some of whom are themselves published schol- 
ars. They donate their time to the REVIEW in 
order to perform menial, but in our view essen- 
tial editorial tasks. 

Readers of Review front-matter (second 
only to the masthead in intrinsic interest) are 
aware that the Review receives the bulk of its 
manuscripts unsolicited, and that it sends them 
out anonymously to referees. When the refer- 
ees’ comments come back, the whole file, 
manuscript, comments, correspondence, lands 
on the managing editor’s desk for a decision. 
Approximately one in ten times, the decision is 
to publish. 

This, roughly, is the procedure that has been 
handed down from managing editor to manag- 
ing editor. Once an article has been accepted 
for publication, however, current management 
has begun to diverge from previous practice by 
assigning manuscripts to a professional manu- 
script editor, who offers editorial advice to au- 
thors, in behalf of the Review’s beleaguered 
readers. The manuscript editor also supervises 
the editorial interns, one of whom takes each 
article and checks every quote and footnote for 
accuracy. We cannot and do not guarantee, by 
the way, that once an article has gone through 
this mill it emerges perfected. In a scholarly 
journal, the author, not the editor, is the guar- 
antor of the adequacy of work. We provide the 
forum and try to exercise some quality control, 
but in the end, the authors stand behind the 
contents. The work of the interns, as of the 
manuscript editor, aids the reader essentially by 
assisting the author—although in an extreme 
case that one expects never to arise, one can 
imagine the managing editor stepping in and 
making compliance with editorial suggestions a 
condition of publication. 

The work of editorial interns is, in short, un- 
paid drudgery. Why do they do it? In part be- 


cause as concerned near-professionals, they 
want the Review to be a good journal, and 
they want to be proud of it. In part because 
they value the opportunity of learning from the 
inside out how articles are put together and 
gotten ready for publication. In part because 
they enjoy the experience of meeting together in 
a no-credit seminar, as we do once a month, 
and discussing upcoming REviEw articles. In 
part, one supposes, because they hope others 
will value them more highly for having made 
this contribution. The experience is more or 
less equivalent to that gained by law students 
who by their efforts contribute so much to the 
distinction of the law journals of this country. 
Those of us who have seen the REVIEW’s edito- 
rial interns at work believe that their contribu- 
tion adds greatly to the quality of our enter- 
prise. 


High Finance. The price of back copies of 
the REVIEW is now $7.50. This reflects a judg- 
ment in the national office, not contradicted by 
anyone, that the cost of back issues ought to 
bear some relationship to the cost of member- 
ship in the Association, since otherwise, one 
assumes, libraries, other holders of institutional 
memberships, and conceivably individuals may 
be tempted to buy back issues at cut prices 
rather than keep their memberships current. 

This also gives us a convenient way of calcu- 
lating part of the contribution of the REVIEW to 
the income of the Association. If a single back 
issue costs $7.50, then it is not outrageous to 
assume that thirty out of the thirty-five dollars 
the Association charges to institutional mem- 
bers (in return for which they get four issues 
each of both the Review and P.S.) ought to be 
allocated to the credit of the Review. The As- 
sociation currently has 3,536 institutional mem- 
bers, and that figure multiplied by $30 gives an 
income contribution of $106,080. Advertise- 
ments in the Review brought in another 
$53,056.70 last year. The sale of back issues 
brought in $10,834.87. The Review office has 
not been able to ascertain what our income was 
from the sale of publication rights. 

How much ought we to allocate from the 
dues of ordinary members to the credit of the 
APSR? Here reasonable men disagree, since it 
is assumed that members of the Association 
have an interest not only in the Review, but 
also in the running of the national office, in 
election mailings, in the meetings of the Coun- 
cil and other committees of the Association, in 
the employment service, in P.S., and in ad ho¢ 
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conferences called by the President of the As- 
sociation, all of which cost money. (This is not 
an exhaustive list.) 

Instead of making an arbitrary allocation, 
which is sure to meet with disagreement in 
some quarter, it is easier simply to report that 
individual memberships in the Association cur- 
rently number 14,274, Readers may decide for 
themselves the proper allocation of ordinary 
dues income to four issues of the REVIEW, and 
multiply accordingly. This figure, added to the 
others, will give the contribution of the REVIEW 
to the annual income of the Association. 

On the outgo side of the ledger, by far the 
largest expense is the bill for printing and mail- 
ing, now climbing into the neighborhood of 
$30,000 an issue, on the average. Management 
costs, including stipends for the managing edi- 
tor, book review editor and editorial associates, 
secretarial and clerical costs both in the RE- 
view office and in the national office, postage, 
phone bills and so on, now run to around 
$50,000 annually. It is: not for us to decide 
whether readers are getting their-money’s worth 
from all this—or from the other activities of 
the Association, for that matter. We continue 
_to hope so. We can observe, however, that the 
Review does seem to be paying its way finan- 
cially. This is no measure, we are sure, of the 
affection the REVIEW inspires in the hearts of 
its readers, but in a crass world, we must take 
our satisfactions where-we find them. 


Errata. In D. Spafford, “A Note on the “Equili- 
brium Division of the Vote,” this Review, 65 
. (March, 1971): 


Line 7, right-hand column of p. 181, the equa- 
tion should read: A = B, — 1. , 


Equation (5), p. 181, should read: x* = 
Bo/ (1 — B,), B1. 


In equation (A.6), p. 183, the condition should 
read: E(et) <= (), 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication 


Robert Axelrod, University of California, 
Berkeley, “Where the Votes Come From: 
An Analysis of Electoral Coalitions From 
1952-1968” 

Lawrence W. Beer, University of Colorado, 
“Freedom of Information and the Evidenti- 
ary Use of Film in Japan: Law and Socio- 
politics in an East Asian Democracy” 

Gordon S. Black, University of Rochester, “A 
Theory of Political Ambition: Career 
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Choices and the Role of Structural Incen- 
tives” 

Richard W. Boyd, Wesleyan University, “Popu- 
lar Control of Public Policy: A Normal Vote 
Analysis of the 1968 Election” 

Thomas W. Casstevens, Oakland University, 
“The Committee Function” 

Robert S. Erikson, Florida State University, 
“The Electoral Impact of Congressional Roll 
Call Voting” 

B. Michael Frolic, York University, “Decision- 
Making in Soviet Cities” 

Howard Hamilton, Kent State University, “The 
Municipal Voter: Voting and Non-voting in 
City Elections” 

Ronald Inglehart, University of Michigan, 
“The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergen- 
erational Change in Six Countries” 

Arnold Kanter, The Brookings Institution, 
“Congress and the Defense Budget: 
1960-1970” 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, American Political Sci- 
ence Association, “ “Toward a More Respon- 
sible Two-Party System’: Political Science, 
Policy Science, or Pseudo-Science?” 

Isaac Kramnick, Yale University, “The Politics 
of Political Philosophy, A Case Study: God- 
win’s Anarchism and Radical England” 

Rene Lemarchand, University of Florida, “Po- 
litical Clientelism and Ethnicity in Tropical 
Africa: Competing Solidarities in Nation- 
Building” 

Robert J. Lieber, University of California, Da- 
vis, “Interest Groups and Foreign Policy: 
British Entry Into Europe” 


‘Richard M. Merelman, University of Wiscon- 


sin, “The Development of Policy Thinking in 
Adolescence” 

Eugene F. Miller, University of Georgia, “Posi- 
tivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry” 
Willard A. Mullins, Carleton University, “On 

the Concept of Ideology in Political Science” 

John M. Orbell and Toru Uno, University of 
Oregon, “A Theory of Neighborhood Prob- 
lem-Solving: Political Action vs. Resident 
Mobility” 

Peter C. Ordeshook, Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity, “Pareto Optimality in Electoral Compe- 
tition” 

Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University, “From 
Confusion to Clarity: Issues and American 
Voters, 1956-1968” 

Jeffrey L. Pressman, Dartmouth College, “Pre- 
conditions of Mayoral Leadership” 

George F. Quester, Cornell University, “Some 
Conceptual Problems on Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion” 


1971 


David Sankoff, University of Montreal, and 
Koula Mellos, University of Ottawa, “The 
Swing Ratio and Game Theory” 

James Scott, University of Wisconsin, “Patron- 
Client Politics and Political Change in South- 
east Asia” 

Kenneth A. Shepsle, Washington University, 
“The Strategy of Ambiguity: Uncertainty and 
Electoral Competition” 

Donald VanDeVeer, North Carolina State Uni- 
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versity of the University of North Carolina, 
“Oppenheim’s Defense of Non-cognitivism” 

Peter Willetts, Makerere University College, 
“Cluster-Bloc Analysis and Statistical Infer- 
ence” 

James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, Har- 
vard University, “Political Ethos Revisited” 
Raymond E. Wolfinger, Stanford University, 

“ “Nondecisions’ and the Study of Local Poli- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
‘and Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Eds. 
J. H. Burns and H. L. A. Hart. (London: 
The Athlone Press, 1970. Pp. 343. $19.50.) 
Jeremy Bentham’s reputation has never 

fared well. Alongside the “greats,” Plato, Aris- 

totle, Machiavelli, Hobbes, etc., he is an unno- 
ticed guest at the banquet of political philoso- 
phy. Not that Bentham’s ideas have been unin- 
fluential; on the contrary, the vast majority of 
the Anglo-American world professes a utilitar- 
ianism of one sort or another. But whereas 
Marxists proudly claim Marx as their spiritual 
father, conservatives seek their intellectual 
roots in the writings of Burke or Aquinas, and 
existentialists resurrect Nietzsche or Kierke- 
gaard in support of their ideas, utilitarian liber- 
als have generally been loath to embrace Ben- 
tham as the progenitor of their cherished beliefs. 

Instead, liberals are likely to turn to Locke 
or J. S. Mill, even though in some important 
respects neither thinker is as close to the style 
and substance of contemporary liberalism as 
Bentham is. Thus, for example, Bentham sub- 
scribed to a much more radical view of democ- 
racy (One man, one vote) than did either Mill 
or Locke. And, whereas Mill frequently alluded 
to the connections between poetry and politics, 
Bentham brooked no such nonsense. He was 
firmly convinced that the study of human be- 
havior could be conducted “scientifically,” and 
he set out through his graphs, diagrams, and 
charts to prove the assertion. Moreover, in a 
society that publicly proclaims the right of ev- 
ery individual to the “pursuit of happiness,” it 
is surprising that the one man who more than 
any other tried to lay the philosophical founda- 
tions for such a phrase should be so little re- 
garded. 

Why, then, has Bentham’s thought suffered 
such neglect when at least a prima facie case 
can be made for its relevancy and importance? 
Jobn Stuart Mill, his student and one of his 
earliest critics, accused Bentham of simplifying 
the complexities of human nature, of lacking 
an awareness of the colorations and intensities 
which give meaning to experience, and of a de- 
ficiency of imagination. He was, Mill declared, 
“a schoolboy to the last.” Few have ventured to 
disagree with Mill’s assessment, and as a conse- 
quence, Bentham is portrayed as a naive and 
slightly comic figure, occupying a place within 
the liberal tradition similar to that of Fourier 
vis-a-vis socialism. 

When he not only fails to make the vaunted 


fact/value distinction but instead provides the 
most supremely stated example of the 
“fallacy,” (p. 11), when he declares that the 
duration, intensity, and subjective value of all 
pleasures and pains can be objectively quanti- 
fied (pp. 38-41), when he suggests that soci- 
ety ought to be organized into panopticons 
modelled after his prison design, we are in- 
clined to gasp and make polite excuses for 
withdrawing from the conversation. Bentham, 
in short, is something of an embarrassment to 
liberalism. 

What is so exasperating about Bentham is 
not only his penchant for “interminable classifi- 
cations” (Mill), but also his unshakable convic- 
tion that the road to social change merely 
needed to be repaved with Benthamite defini- 
tions (p. 295). The task of philosophy, there- 
fore, was to clarify ambiguities, and, to change 
the metaphor, in this way to allow the legislator 
to send forth his convoys of laws unhindered 
by those forces of evil and subversion, confusion 
and ignorance (p. 271ff.). Bentham’s belief 
that he could exorcise the evils of social life 
through the creation of hundreds of neologisms 
and the manipulation of definitions explains 
why his analysis rarely penetrates to the depths 
of political problems. Certainly he was aware 
of the existence of “sinister interests,” but he 
lacked Machiavelli’s or Madison’s theoretical 
understanding of their role in structuring the 
political system. 

Bentham also seems relatively insulated from 
the political realities of his time. He knew that 
he lived in a class-divided society, but in his po- 
litical theory he gave even less weight to this 
fact than did either of the Mills. To borrow a 
Benthamism, this foundationless understanding 
of politics tends at times to become “nonsense 
on stilts.” Thus, while Burke, Paine, de Toc- 
queville, and Marx were deeply affected by the 
French Revolution, Bentham remained un- 
moved by and uninterested in this world-histor- 
ical event. His response was to send to the Rev- 
olutionaries the same legal code, with minor re- 
visions, he had previously offered to Louis 
XVI. Not surprisingly, therefore, the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation reads as if it were 
intended as a ready reference work for a legal 
mind temporarily beset by doubts as to the pre- 
cise relationship between intentions and conse- 
quences or the definition of a mischievous act 
(p. 274). Many of Bentham’s observations in 
the Principles are perceptive and will especially 
appeal to analytically-oriented philosophers, 
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but, for all that, its connections with political 
reality are tenuous. 

Yet, Bentham encouraged the founding of a 
statistical-gathering society, invented the “scale 
of belief” to measure attitudes, and coined the 
one indispensable word in the vocabulary of so- 
cial science, data. The fact is, it is precisely 
those aspects of Bentham’s thought which seem 
so “modern” in light of the orientation and 
practices of contemporary political science 
which also explain the embarrassment of an ex- 
plicit association with his political theory. For, 
while many political scientists would agree that 
social behavior can be studied scientifically, 
recognize the need for classifications and defini- 
tions, and call for the formulation of a broad- 
gauged political theory, Bentham was con- 
vinced that he had accomplished just this. 
Whereas he was bold in his speculations and 
untroubled by complexities, contemporary po- 
litical science trains men to be modest and cau- 
tious in their approach to social problems. A 
social science which measures usefulness by in- 
cremental additions has little need for the sim- 
ple madness of a theorist like Bentham. Per- 
haps the best that can be said for the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation is that it would be 
the most useful of the classic texts in political 
theory to have in one’s possession if one were 
stranded on a desert island ruled by Talcott 
Parsons and B. F. Skinner. 

Again, it would be a mistake to read this 
criticism as a denial of Bentham’s practical in- 
fluence. As Mill noted, Bentham’s ideas crashed 
through the fortress of the English legal tradi- 
tion allowing others to overrun the barriers and 
gain the victories of legal reform. For Bentham 
as for the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, “the 
law is the true embodiment/of everything that 
is excellent.” In fact, to say that he was ob- 
sessed with punishment for humanitarian rea- 
sons is to capture the essence of Bentham’s 
thought, and perhaps the essence of utilitarian- 
ism as a philosophical movement. Men are evil, 
punishment is evil, and government, which is a 
blending of both, is also evil. Bentham’s vision 
of the good society rarely extends beyond a 
hope that the scientific legislator wielding the 
scalpel of pain amongst a collection of felons 
will be generally successful in his attempts at 
performing criminal lobotomies. The prospects 
of success, however, are not easily calculated, 
and the effort necessary for undertaking such a 
calculation, learning the rules, mastering the 
definitions, remembering the classifications, 
etc., as set forth in the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation is likely to produce more pain than 
pleasure. 
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Nevertheless, for anyone wishing to pursue 
Bentham through the Augean stables of philos- 
ophy, the Herculean task has been made easier 
by the editor’s helpful textual notes and the ex- 
cellent index. 

RICHARD ASHCRAFT 
U.C.L.A, 


Data Bases, Computers, and the Social Sci- 
ences. Edited by Ralph L. Bisco. (New 
York: Wiley-Interscience, 1970. Pp. 291. 
$12.50.) 


This volume is presented as the product of 
the 1967 Conference of the Council of Social 
Science Data Archives rather than its proceed- 
ings because some conference presentations 
were omitted. In selecting the papers and orga- 
nizing them for publication, Ralph Bisco—who 
died tragically on April 21, 1970 as the book 
was being published—-did fashion a product 
that enhances my own recollection of that Con- 
ference. 

Besides Bisco’s introductory and concluding 
comments, the book is divided into seven rather 
equal parts, with two or at most three chapters 
per part. Part I raises the “Problems and Pros- 
pects” of data archives. Deutsch’s keynote 
speech portrays the bright prospects of data ar- 
chives that might help determine even “the 
half-life of a prejudice in food” and “the mili- 
tary participation ratio in the crusades.” Camp- 
bell focuses more on archival problems, asking 
what is going into them and who is making the 
decisions about what goes in. Studying the us- 
age of archives, Bell finds that archival data are 
hard to locate, existing archives are underused, 
and users are often unhappy with data ob- 
tained. 

Part II contains two articles by government 
officials on “Government as the Major Pro- 
ducer, User, and Archivist of Social Science 
Data Bases.” Bowman is concerned with pro- 
tection of privacy in a federal data center, list- 
ing certain data that should not be included 
(but the criterion for exclusion seems weak) 
and arguing that data should be restricted to 
samples, not universes. Lowry accounts for the 
growth of federal information systems and 
shows how performance budgeting has pro- 
duced information systems that may change 
“not only the course of executive decision-mak- 
ing but even the terms of political debate and 
policy-making.” 

Two “Case Studies in the Development and 
Use of Complex Data Bases” in Part IMI illus- 
trate the enormity of such research. Miller and 
Roberts report that the Bay Area Transporta- 
tion Study processed an estimated 20 million 
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words of data. Despite their sophisticated 
SPAN system, they needed additional software, 
and they recommend that “concerted system 
design”-—for data collection, processing, and 
analysis—be part of future large scale efforts. 
Despite funds from six sources, Bauman, 
David, and Miller still lacked adequate support 
to acquire data processing talent on the Wis- 
consin Assets and Income Studies Archive, 
which had no SPAN-type system to manage its 
eight massive data files and which operated 
with acute confidentiality problems. 

The subject of “Computer Systems for Man- 
aging Complex Data Structures” is treated by 
itself in Part V. Castleman describes in lay lan- 
guage one system which operates in an interac- 
tive mode to manage files and generate reports, 
but no mention is made of its status for distri- 
bution, its name, or the computer on which it 
operates. Braddock’s “The Informatics MARK 
IV File-Management System,” names and de- 
scribes a batch-processing approach to file defi- 
nition, updating, and retrieval (for the System 
360), but it does not disclose who uses it for 
what. 

In “Handling Missing-Data Problems,” the 
topic for Part V, Miller narrates an imaginative 
tale of sleuthing out estimated values for obser- 
vations missing from a set of files on invest- 
ment behavior. His work might inspire some 
social scientist to fill in data blanks—if he is 
blessed with overlapping data that permit such 
inference. The Elashoffs deal more generally 
with the topic, outlining estimation procedures 
for missing data when observations are missing 
at random. But in more typical situations, when 
missing values depend on values of other vari- 
ables, they find that standard estimation proce- 
dures exist only for special cases if at all. 

Three chapters comprise Part VI, “Data- 
Linkage Problems and Solutions.” Fay touches 
on the linkage of geographical areas through 
the address-coding-guide technique—which 
relies on zip-codes and is intended to link with 
data bearing only street addresses; and Hor- 
wood presents the method of geocoding areal 
units by the grid block concept. But data link- 
age by area is of less interest at present than 
linkage by person, and that is treated nicely by 
Steinberg, who explains the construction of so- 
cial security account numbers and elaborates 
agency policy regarding their misuse. 

“The Protection of Privacy,” a theme run- 
ning through most chapters, is confronted 
finally in Part VII. Rothman proposes several 
protective computer devices, granting their ex- 
pense and imperfection but valuing the protec- 
tion they afford. Feige and Watts pursue the 
protection of privacy through partial aggrega- 
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tion of microunits into groups and calculation 
of mean values for grouped observations. Not- 
ing that such ageregation works for specific an- 
alytical models, they find some future in “mul- 
tipurpose” aggregation to support multipurpose 
inquiries. 

Bisco in his introduction treats various ad- 
ministrative aspects of data archives. He prom- 
ises a report on CSSDA plans to attenuate user 
problems, which contribute to the low usage 
rates that cause him to wonder if archives can 
justify their continued existence. His conclusion 
returns to the future of data archives, stating 
that they must work toward developing infor- 
mation-transfer networks that permit easy ac- 
cess to and linkage with diverse data sets—with 
suitable protections of privacy—before they 
will be socially useful. 

As the product of a conference, the book is 
inevitably uneven, but its contents do have a 
coherent relationship to its title. Although the 
conference was held in 1967 and many selec- 
tions have lost some relevance, none seem ob- 
solete. The book does not seem suitable for 
methodology courses, but it might function as a 
stimulus for seminar reports and discussions, 
especially when keyed to the issue of privacy or 
to the problems of users of data archives. Oth- 
erwise, it will probably interest scholars for 
some of its parts, rather than the whole. 

Bisco, in questioning the future of data ar- 
chives, asked in 1967 if they could justify their 
continued existence. The history of CSSDA it- 
self since 1967 might raise some doubt. The 
Fifth and last Annual CSSDA Conference was 
held in 1968, and NSF support of the Council 
was curtailed in 1969. (For a summary of 
CSSDA history, see the article by Beck and 
Farber in the Encyclopedia of Library and In- 
formation Science.) Shoots of the organization 
are being preserved at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, but hopes for solutions to users’ prob- 
lems coming from a revived confederation of 
data archives are weak. On the other hand, 
most member archives in the old Council con- 
tinue to exist, if not thrive, and new archives 
have been founded. In the current period of 
tight money for academic enterprises, data ar- 
chives are bound to undergo a real test of sur- 
vival in the competition for scarce funds. Will 
they be reduced to pleading for their lives ac- 
cording to market criteria based on usage rates 
or will they be treated as intellectual resources 
and be judged by more scholarly criteria? Only 
time will tell. And Ralph Bisco deserved to be 
present at the outcome. 

KENNETH JANDA 
Visiting Fellow 1970-1971 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Administrative Reform. By Gerald Caiden. 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 
1969. Pp. 239. $6.50.) 

This book started with the author’s efforts to 
fashion a graduate course on administrative re- 
form. It is offered as a “preliminary survey 
map” of the subject. Since he found no com- 
prehensive treatment of administrative reform 
in any “major textbook,” and since he found 
many references “unsatisfactory, unrewarding, 
and even irrelevant,” he bolstered the minutes 
of his class discussions with a survey of the lit- 
erature up to 1968, and seeks in his own vol- 
ume to present existing knowledge more sys- 
tematically, to abstract preliminary generaliza- 
tions, and to prepare “for the stage when pur- 
poseless, superficial, and sporadic research on 
uncoordinated topics can be avoided.” 

Few of the thoughts to which the author as- 
cribes putative importance are expressed less 
than four or five times in this garrulous, ram- 
bling treatment. If the publisher (or his non-re- 
form minded editor) would pay the reader a 
dollar for each separate instance in which the 
author complains about the lack of precision or 
rigor in the writings of others, or the damage 
done to the subject by variations in definitions, 
the reader would come off with a free book and 
pocket money. 

The author chooses as his definition “the ar- 
tificial inducement of administrative transfor- 
mation against resistance,” thereby distinguish- 
ing reform from patterns of organizational 
cooperation that adapt to change without ob- 
struction. His initial chapters deal with the rela- 
tionship of the subject to administrative theory 
and to writings about social change. In a chap- 
ter on the process of administrative reform he 
offers some process stages from the works of 
Mosher and Goodenough. A chapter on obsta- 
cles to administrative reform summarizes his- 
torical, social, technological and other general 
categories of difficulties. And a concluding 
chapter on the “Quintessence of Administrative 
Reform” includes some typologies of reformers 
and sixteen maxims for reformers starting with 
“He should not attempt everything at once” 
and ending with “He should balance gains and 
losses... .” 

Unless he reads it rapidly—at the pace it 
seems to have been written and published—the 
reader is likely to stub his toes on so many un- 
supported generalizations, carelessly used 
words, repetitions, tautologies, diversions, and 
apparent contradictions that his irritation may 
cause him to close his mind against the possibil- 
ity that administrative reform may be a concept 
worth deeper and more systematic study (a 
possibility that had already been eminently es- 
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tablished in 1968 with the work of Mosher and 
in John Montgomery’s insightful, thorough 
study for the Comparative Administration 
Group). For example, the longest chapter, 
“Perspectives on Administrative Reform,” 
opens with a declaration of the usefulness of 
case studies in seeking “universal features that 
can be combined into a general theory of ad- 
ministrative reform.” This inducement to read 
50 pages of so-called case studies is fortified by 
a statement that “, . . a survey of administrative 
reform in public bureaucracies over the past 
three hundred years reveals that it is timeless— 
the same sorts of motives stirred reform advo- 
cates in ancient China as in Czarist Russia and 
modern Brazil... .” The first case study is a 
seven-page synthesis of the experience of all 
“premodern Empires” with administrative re- 
form. The author gives us his version of the rel- 
evant parts of Eisenstadt’s book without men- 
tioning a single empire by name. The next sec- 
tion describes the achievement of “contempo- 
rary bureaucratic” status from feudal starting 
points by France (two pages), Prussia (one), 
England (almost two), Russia (two plus), and 
the U.S. (one-quarter). Each concludes with a 
summary of the features of administrative re- 
form that strike the author as noteworthy. This 
five-nation assortment is then rounded off with 
a list of seven comparative observations, one of 
which is: “Though specific reforms may appear 
pragmatic and empirical, they are manifesta- 
tions of ideological and ethical values.” The lat- 
ter distillation, for which, characteristically, vir- 
tually no detailed evidence is offered, will sur- 
prise the reader who recalls that two pages ear- 
lier the author in summarizing the British expe- 
rience started with the statement that its “Ad- 
ministrative reforms were pragmatic; they had 
no ideological motive,” and that one page be- 
fore that he made the same summary statement 
about Prussia. 

The next “case study” is an eleven-page syn- 
thesis of the experience that all the newly 
(since 1945) independent states have had with 
what the author terms “Unavoidable Reform.” 
This account is preceded by the subtle tautol- 
ogy: “The status quo is always behind what 
needs to be done.” After a number of state- 
ments that seem to lump all newly independent 
countries together in some questionable gener- 
alizations, the author turns to a future case 
study made out of a set of predictions about 
the administrative consequences of automation. 
The reader reaches the last page of this long 
chapter feeling that he has earned a full exposi- 
tion of some of the “universal features” of im- 
portance for a theory of administrative reform 
that were promised at the start of the chapter. 
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He is offered instead a one-page conclusion in 
which the author allows that the journey may 
not have been worth it after all: “Culture is the 
all-important variable that tends to be taken too 
much for granted. Universals deduced from 
case studies may be no guide to act on if cul- 
tural diversity is of much greater [than what?] 
importance and if the universals change over 
time.” But, the reader may expostulate, what 
became of those timeless motives of administra- 
tive reformers in ancient China, Czarist Russia, 
and modern Brazil? The author’s rapid pro- 
gress, however, is not to be stayed: “The cases 
... may not have been good examples, being too 
diverse, too broad, too dated. Other cases... 
might produce ... perspectives of greater prac- 
tical value . . .” and the chapter ends before the 
reader can ask why, if the author knew all this 
at the start, he did not use such other cases in- 
stead of those in the previous 50 pages? Experi- 
ences like this may put readers off, despite the 
author’s positive and occasionally telling efforts 
on behalf of greater appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of administrative reform as a focus for 
theory and research, and despite a few cocky 
insights that remind us of the quality the author 
has achieved on other, more deliberate occa- 
sions. 
EDWIN A. Bock 

Syracuse University 


Doing and Deserving: Essays in the Theory 
of Responsibility. by Joel Feinberg. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 299. $10.00.) 


This volume is made up of a set of essays, 
many of them previously published in profes- 
sional journals and elsewhere, on topics such as 
the function of punishment, collective responsi- 
bility, and the extent to which voluntary actions 
can be caused. The author does not attempt to 
reduce the arguments in his essays to any single 
theme, and therefore I will not venture to do so 
either. No single theme is likely to strike the 
reader. Professor Feinberg does, however, sug- 
gest that all of the essays belong within a single 
area of philosophical inquiry; this area he 
terms “the theory of responsibility.” 

How much value a reader finds in the book 
will probably be determined very largely by his 
interests and his point of view. As a set of anal- 
yses of legal concepts and questions, it seems to 
me to be a good book. The author is thought- 
ful, well-informed, and unfailingly sensible; his 
style is crisp and unpretentious. An essay deal- 
ing with the limited value of punishment, and 
with alternative ways of responding to crime, 
displays an admirable combination of charity 
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and practicality. The final essay in the book is a 
sensitive and illuminating discussion of mental 
illness in relation to crime. Anyone interested 
in conceptual analysis in the field of legal the- 
ory, and favoring a commonsense, pragmatic 
approach to such matters, would probably find 
Professor Feinberg’s volume a rewarding one. 

From the standpoint of philosophy, however, 
it is not very rewarding. In the preface, Profes- 
sor Feinberg clearly implies that the the- 
ory of responsibility is a branch of philosophy, 
and he asserts that it “straddles ethics, philoso- 
phy of mind, and philosophy of law.” From the 
standpoint of philosophy I find a number of 
weaknesses in the book. 

The signal weakness of Doing and Deserv- 
ing, as I see it, is that while Professor Feinberg 
is unfailingly sensible, he is never more than 
this. Philosophy need not lead to positions that 
are contrary to common sense, but philosophy 
is presumably the one discipline in which com- 
mon notions that most people accept as a mat- 
ter of course are given a second look. Professor 
Feinberg again and again uses commonsense 
solutions to dismiss issues that seem potentially 
very important for any theory of responsibility. 
Let me give some examples. 

“No individual person can be blamed,” he - 
asserts, “for not being a hero or a saint.” Very 
probably this is true, but it is surely the part of 
a philosopher of responsibility to pause and 
ask whether the commonsense view really is 
valid, and if so why. The only reason Professor 
Feinberg offers for placing the failure to be a 
hero or a saint beyond blame is a parenthetical 
comment which is eminently sensible but not 
very philosophical: “What a strange ‘fault’ that 
would be!” 

Again, in the same essay, Professor Feinberg 
asserts that “mere nonresistance does not count 
as ‘cooperation’ unless various other condi- 
tions are fulfilled.” He adds that, “Where those 
conditions are conspicuously unfulfilled, as in 
Nazi Germany, then nonresistance is entirely 
involuntary, since its only alternative is point- 
less self-sacrifice.” What is notable in this state- 
ment is the way in which common sense is per- 
mitted so casually to dismiss the possibility of 
martyrdom which a great many Germaris dur- 
ing the Nazi period were unable to dismiss. 
Compare Professor Feinberg’s statement with 
the way in which Friedrich Percyval Reck-Mal- 
leczewen, who was arrested and shot by the 
Nazis for his uncooperative attitude toward 
them, characterized his own situation and that 
of many other Germans as well: “Isolation, 
with one last chance given one in this life: the 
chance to affirm truth by one’s death.” The 
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same writer said of the Scholls, after they had 
been executed, that “they have sown seeds 
which will raise important fruit in time to 
come.” My point is certainly not that one 
should follow the example of the Scholls in- 
stead of the counsel implicit in Professor Fein- 
berg’s statement; here as always Professor Fein- 
berg is sensible. My point is rather that philoso- 
phy has an obligation not to pass over issues of 
this kind. 

In his essay on “causing voluntary actions,” 
the author does not even touch on such ques- 
tions as the nature and scope of causal deter- 
minism or the reality of freedom. Obviously it 
might be advantageous to keep such a discus- 
sion from resolving itself into just another en- 
actment of the old and apparently endless de- 
bate concerning free will versus determinism. 
But I do not see how “causing voluntary ac- 
tions” can be considered in a philosophical 
fashion without inquiring, at the very least, into 
the nature of causation and voluntary action. 
Failing to do this, Professor Feinberg’s essay 
seems to achieve little more than making clear 
what few would doubt, namely, that many acts 
we normally consider voluntary are carried out 
because of inducement or maneuvering on the 
part of another person. 

These are only examples of what appears to 
be an habitual tactic. The author speaks slight- 
ingly of the notion that there is some kind of 
“cosmic moral order” with the same impatience 
a busy lawyer might express if faced with a 
philosophical dilemma; he asserts flatly that in- 
dividual lability is not an “eternal law of rea- 
son,” as though only the sentimental would se- 
riously entertain such an idea; and he sets aside 
the concept that “able people are ipso facto 
better people in any nontautologous sense” 
merely with the observation that this is “pre- 
cisely what the traditional equalitarian and 
Christian teachings deny.” One is accustomed 
to having philosophical problems bypassed in 
this fashion, but not by philosophers. 

It might be said in defense of Professor Fein- 
berg that dealing with some issues requires by- 
passing others, and that even a philosopher 
must leave some issues provisionally to com- 
mon sense in order to deal philosophically with 
others. This, however, does not seem to have 
been Professor Feinberg’s strategy. Rather, he 
seems to have preferred dealing with legal 
questions at the level of the lawyer and the 
judge. As I indicated at the onset, there is prob- 
ably some real value in doing this. But nowhere 
in Doing and Deserving does one sense that the 
inquiry is anchored in epistemology, ontology, 
and ethics. In these circumstances, it seems to 
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me impossible that the inquiry should eventu- 
ate in anything deserving to be called, in full 
seriousness, a “theory of responsibility.” Profes- 
sor Feinberg, however, is an active and fruit- 
ful scholar. Perhaps he will eventually prove me 
wrong. 
GLENN TINDER 

University of Massachusetts at Boston 


Marx & Keynes: The Limits of the Mixed 
Economy. By Paul Mattick. (Boston: Ex- 
tending Horizons [Porter Sargent], 1969. 
Pp. viii, 364. $6.95.) 

Were the critical comparison of Keynesian 
and Marxian economic thought an integral part 
of university courses in comparative politics 
and economics, most of this volume would be a 
humdrum textbook denied review in scholarly 
journals. Even as things stand, we can concen- 
trate upon the remainder; happily, there exists a 
remainder on which to focus. 

The book starts slowly. The first third is 
pretty much textbook, in the bad sense of the 
term. It outlines the Marxian system in ortho- 
dox, pedantic, but non-quantitative fashion. In 
addition to all the usual quotations with their 
footnote annotations, there are a good many 
welcome new ones, many from the Critique of 
Political Economy (1859) which preceded 
Capital. A doctrinaire manner befits the Com- 
munist (not necessarily Soviet) equivalent of a 
Fundamentalist theological seminary. The 
prosy prose sometimes reads like the English 
translation of a German translation of a Hun- 
garian original. The outline of the Keynesian 
heresy is fortunately brief but unfortunately 
slovenly. The author, a German-born labor and 
radical journalist, apparently came to the 
United States as an adult, with his biases 
formed and frozen. His study of “bourgeois 
economics,” Keynesian and otherwise, is com- 
parable with the representative evangelical mis- 
sionary’s study of the indigenous “heathenism” 
of his area. 

In the middle third of Marx & Keynes, Mat- 
tick wanders furthest into originality. He de- 
parts from better-known (and mutually con- 
flicting) plowers of a similar field, like Baran, 
Galbraith, and Sweezy. He does so by inter- 
preting Marx as concluding that private capital 
must grow or perish within the profit sector of 
the economy (italics mine), and interpreting 
the Keynesian heresy as requiring the rise of a 
rival non-profit sector, largely governmental. A 
contradiction then becomes fairly obvious. If 
Keynesianism requires an expanding public sec- 
tor, the private sector’s growth rate must slow 
down. Capitalism’s demise, then, is only post- 
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poned, unless armaments, inflation, and “‘waste- 
production” (a favorite term of Mattick’s) sub- 
stitute for the public sector. But these in turn 
will repel the developing world, lead to war, 
etc. (The “etc.” is familiar to any reader of The 
Nation, The New Republic, or Ramparts.) 
This entire process of capitalism choking in its 
Schumpeterian “oxygen tent” illustrates Mat- 
tick’s sub-title, The Limits of the Mixed Econ- 
omy. 

It is hardly within the province of a brief re- 
view to maintain that the above course of 
events is impossible, especially when the re- 
viewer believes only that it is considerably less 
than inevitable. He (the reviewer) can only 
suggest the viability of a rentier capitalism— 
pace Keynes’s own “euthanasia of the rentier”— 
investing remuneratively in the government 
debt and the debt of public corporations such 
profits as it cannot plow back equally remuner- 
atively in its own enterprises. Mattick’s case, 
which suggests the contrary, would profit by a 
little arithmetic, if not algebra. It seems at 
times to suffer from assumptions that the econ- 
omy is not growing, or that it always operates 
near enough full capacity to prevent increased 
demand, public or private, from accomplishing 
anything on its own account. But this is all 
fuzzy; Mattick may be assuming nothing of the 
kind. In “English translations of German trans- 
lations from the Hungarian,” it’s hard to find 
the assumptions behind the footnotes and sub- 
ordinate clauses. It’s worse when the author is 
allergic to numbers, or suspects that his readers 
are. 

With the final third of Marx & Keynes, we 
are back in textbookland. The topic is interna- 
tional economics, including economic develop- 
ment and imperialism. The Marxian side is 
pretty much Lenin. Writers like Baran, Mag- 
doff, Myrdal, Prebisch, Sweezy all do better 
jobs of updating arguments derived from Hob- 
son and Lenin; they are also less concerned 
with doctrinal orthodoxy. Since Keynes said 
rather little about the international conse- 
quences of the General Theory (and since he 
died in 1946, the year after the close of World 
War II), Mattick relies on secondary authori- 
ties, endowing them with more authority in 
apostolic succession than they probably de- 
serve. Dillard and Kurihara, in their respective 
technical-economic treatments, are treated as 
Summae Theologicae if not quite as Gospels. 
To nobody’s surprise, Marx again comes out 
the winner by a technical knockout, via the 
standard shadow-boxing of the left-wing press. 

Downgrading Mattick should not be inter- 
preted as denying the failure of Keynesian (or 
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near-Keynesian) performance to match the ex- 
aggerated anticipations of 1945. Rather, one of 
Mattick’s argumentative coups and at the same 
time one of his logical sins of omission is to de- 
fine the argument as one between Marxism and 
complacency. Aside from Marxism, non- 
Keynesian diagnoses, reform proposals, pana- 
ceas go largely unmentioned and unanalyzed. 
This may be a natural outcome of Mattick’s ti- 
tle and sub-title, but it does not contribute a 
great deal to the usefulness of his final product. 
MARTIN BRONFENBRENNER 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
Carnegie-Mellon University, Pittsburgh. 


The Analysis of Political Cleavages. By Doug- 
las W. Rae and Michael Taylor. (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1970. Pp. 152. $10.00.) 


For the better part of the last two thousand 
years or so, people have been concerned with 
the divisions which lead to social conflict. Un- 
fortunately, political argument about these divi- 
sions and their consequences has been couched 
in inherently ambiguous terms; the offshoot of 
this is a number of unconfirmed (if not incom- 
patible) propositions in need of analysis. In the 
little monograph, The Analysis of Political 
Cleavages, Professors Rae and Taylor tell us 
how to begin this task. Given the scope and im- 
portance of this project, and the care which 
Rae and Taylor bring to it, The Analysis is cer- 
tain to be of interest to a wide variety of schol- 
ars. 

To begin at the beginning, cleavages are par- 
titioned into three categories: (1) ascriptive or 
“trait” cleavages, e.g., race, religion; (2) attitu- 
dinal cleavages such as ideology or preference; 
and (3) behavioral cleavages such as those 
manifest in all sorts of political participation. 
Rae and Taylor then offer five theoretically-de- 
fined concepts with which to study the above- 
mentioned cleavages. Three of these, concerned 
with cleavages proper, are: 


(1) crystallization(C): the proportion of the com- 
munity that finds itself committed to a “posi- 
tion” on a given cleavage, 

(2) fragmentation (F): the degree to which mem- 
bers of the crystallized portion of the com- 
munity are set off against one another, and 

(3) intensity (I): the extent to which members 
of the crystalized portion of the community 
cleave to their positions. 


The remaining concepts define relationships 
among cleavages: 


(4) degree of overlap (O): the extent to which 
portions of the community crystallized on one 
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cleavage are also crystallized on other cleav- 
ages, and 

(5) degree of cross-cutting (XC): the extent to 
which portions of the crystallized community 
united on one cleavage are divided on others. 


The remainder of the book provides “a concep- 
tual analysis which yields simple, theoretically 
interpreted values for each of the five proper- 
ties of cleavages and cleavage systems” (p. 4), 
and applies these properties to an analysis of 
several recurring themes in democratic theory 
(Madison’s majority tyranny argument, the 
problem of apathetic majorities vs. intense mi- 
norities, and various pluralist arguments on the 
conditions of democratic stability). 

Several of these measures rely on a unique 
and imaginative (although not altogether justi- 
fied) sociological assumption, namely that the 
relevant theoretical focus is not on individuals 
per se, but rather on pairs of individuals. Thus, 
Rae and Taylor believe it is “sensible to con- 
ceive the universe of pairs within a community 
as the web within which its political life 
occurs” (p. 27). Although this modeling device 
may strike some as inappropriate, inasmuch as 
love and tennis—but not politics—are played 
in pairs, one should ordinarily withhold judg- 
ment until the implications of the concepts are 
recognized. Unfortunately this procedure is 
precluded here because of several confusions 
which crop up later in the analysis (see below). 


In any case, Rae and Taylor define a cleavage 
as a nominal partition of the community into 
alternative groups Æ, As,..., An. Associated 
with each A; is a number f; giving the membership 
size of that group. The total number of individuals 
cleaving to some position, 


Dh =, 


i=l 


defines the crystallized portion of the community. 
Precisely, C= N/S, where S is the number of in- 
dividuals in the community. Fragmentation (F) is 
defined as a pairwise concept giving the number 
of pairs whose component individuals are in dif- 
ferent A;’s as a proportion of the total number of 
possible pairs of individuals in the crystallized 
portion of the community, 


number of mixed pairs 
total number of pairs 
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Although this measure is carefully derived and 
extensively interpreted for the mathematically un- 
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trained, a number of questions arise. One is espe- 
cially appropriate: by whom or by what method 
are the nominal categories, the A,’s, determined? 
That this is a relevant question is seen in the case 
of the religious cleavage in Northern Ireland. If 
the nominal categories are derived from one sort 
of dichotomous consideration, e.g. 4;= Christian, 
A2=non-Christian, then Ulster comes off looking 
like a very homogeneous religious community. On 
the other hand, if A,=Catholic and A,=Protes- 
tant (Jews and others are considered Protestant in 
the politics of Northern Ireland), then Ulster is 
indeed fractionalized. Rae and Taylor are aware 
of this lack of “invariance” in their measure, but 
provide no theoretical guidelines. 

Additionally, one might question the equal 
weighting of pairs implicit in the calculation of 
F. Aren’t some pairs more equal than others? 

Rae and Taylor’s analysis of intensity, like 
their treatment of fragmentation, is intriguing 
but accompanied by serious difficulties. After 
recognizing the ambiguous status of the term in 
previous work, they set out to ask some clarify- 
ing questions, viz., intensity compared to what, 
compared to whom, and in what respect? These 
questions and the discussion that follows them 
illuminate the lack of specificity in the intensity 
concept. But Rae and Taylor venture no far- 
ther. Their definition of intensity is a bit of a 
“copout,” begging most of the important ques- 
tions they raised. For the purposes of this brief 
review, it will suffice to raise two objections. 
First, Rae and Taylor define intensity in terms 
of a comparison between a person’s most-pre- 
ferred and least-preferred A;, a comparison 
which may be irrelevant and which, in any 
event, ignores other (possibly more relevant) 
comparisons among higher ranked alternatives. 
Secondly, and more serious in my mind, theirs 
is a dyadic measure of intensity. This, I believe, 
is logically indefensible because most measures 
of preference and value, e.g. utility, are not 
uniquely determined by dyadic considerations. 
That is, they are unique only up to an arbitrary 
zero-point and unit of measure. Thus, not only 
are they interpersonally incomparable (a point 
Rae and Taylor at first recognize, but then seem- 
ingly forget), they are not uniquely measurable 
on the basis of dyadic comparisons as well. 

How, then should one take the rest of the 
analysis and its application to political sociol- 
ogy in general, and to democratic theory in 
particular? With admiration, seriously qualified 
by skepticism, I think. Their measures of over- 
lap and degree of cross-cutting are very nicely 
derived, with further implications carefully 
spelled out. But the logical difficulties of the 
prior analysis taint these measures. Moreover, 
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and this is especially evident in their treatment 
of cross-cutting cleavages, they offer no mea- 
sure of political salience. This omission seri- 
ously calls into question one of their carefully 
derived conclusions, that is, that the amount of 
cross-cutting between two cleavages (and hence 
the likelihood of political stability) is high if 
fragmentation is high on one of the cleavages 
and low on the other. In Belgium, for example, 
fragmentation on the language cleavage is quite 
high (I have computed the Rae-Taylor value 
based on the data of the only linguistic census 
in 1947 to be approximately .65), while on the 
religious cleavage it is quite low (since Belgium 
is almost uniformly Catholic). From these ob- 
servations, Rae and Taylor, on the basis of 
their measure of cross-cutting, would predict a 
high level of stability. But Belgium has been 
racked by “the linguistic problem,” despite a 
high degree of cross-cutting with religion, be- 
cause religion currently is not a particularly sa- 
lient political cleavage. This theoretical void, 
i.e., a measure of political salience, needs des- 
perately to be filled. 

In summary, the Rae-Taylor monograph is 
one of those theoretical lighthouses that illumi- 
nates a host of nasty theoretical problems, but 
fails to solve them. And like any work of this 
sort, this volume is to be commended for rais- 
ing difficult issues, despite its failure to resolve 
them. Though we all stand to benefit by a care- 
ful reading of this monograph, we must give 
equally careful attention to the intellectual 
shadows that remain. 

One last comment: ten dollars for a 152- 
page monograph is a bit steep. Although a 
$2.95 soft-cover is also available, purchasers 
with an inelastic demand for the hard cover, 
é.g., university libraries, must bear what is to 
me an inequitable burden. Might not the uni- 
versity presses take the lead, perhaps at the urg- 
ing of professional associations, in removing 
this inequity? 

KENNETH A. SHEPSLE 
Washington University, Saint Louis 


Politics as the Master Science: From Plato to 
Mao. By Herbert J. Spiro. (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1970. Pp. xii + 238. $2.95.) 
Professor Spiro’s approach to politics as col- 

Jaborative problem-solving, or more strictly is- 

sue-solving, escapes the absurdities of value- 

free behavioralism but fails to come to grips 
with the issue of values related to human needs 

as distinct from social systems requirements. A 

healthy political system, as he puts it in this 

“short companion to an introduction to political 
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science” (p. xii), is associated with a political 
style exhibiting “a dynamically balanced con- 
cern for stability, flexibility, efficiency, and 
effectiveness” (p. 53). Over-emphasis on either 
of these four conflicting goals of all political 
systems leads to the pathological styles of ei- 
ther, respectively, “legalism,” “pragmatism,” 
“violence,” or “ideologism” (pp. 51-52). 

Even individual human beings, continues 
Spiro, can be studied as systems pursuing the 
same basic goals. In a “situation of responsibil- 
ity” the individual has adequate knowledge, 
choice, resources, and “purpose ort commit- 
ment to the value of responsibility itself”: 
“Without foreknowledge of the probable conse- 
quences of his actions, he cannot achieve stabil- 
ity; without choice, no flexibility; without re- 
sources, no efficiency; and without purpose, no 
effectiveness in terms of his own pursuit of the 
value of individual responsibility” (p. 51). 

I suspect that very few beginning students of 
politics will find these conceptual tools helpful, 
or this normative position enlightening, or even 
possible to relate to. Now, there is a legitimate 
place in our literature for experimental games 
with words and concepts that suggest new ways 
of sorting out realities, and I consider Spiro’s 
1962 APSR paper (“Comparative Politics: A 
Comprehensive Approach,” this REVIEW 56, 
pp. 577-95) a worthwhile contribution. Yet 
there is not enough face validity to these con- 
cepts, in my judgment, to make them helpful as 
didactic tools, especially for beginning students. 
The result is an apparent superficiality in some 
contexts; and it does not take a student much 
experience with a field to be put off by superfi- 
ciality. Chapters 5 and 6, in particular—while 
ambitiously entitled “The Test of Methods” 
and purporting to offer a rigorous comparative 
study of West Germany, France, and Britain 
on the one hand, and the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. on the other—are the loosest and least 
satisfactory in the book. They certainly fail to 
demonstrate an analytical application, let alone 
the utility of such an application, of Spiro’s 
conceptual scheme. 

Worse still from a didactic point of view is 
the fuzziness of his normative affirmations, es- 
pecially when considering Spiro’s professed 
concern with the primacy of questions of pur- 
pose, Manfully as he tries, he cannot extricate 
himself from the major pluralist obfuscations. 
There is no room in his approach to the study 
of politics for values directly associated with 


*Does “or” here mean “alternatively” or “ie.”? 
Probably the latter, to judge by the sentence I quote 
immediately following. Is this the only kind of purpose 
men may, or do, pursue? 
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such basic concerns and needs as man’s sur- 
vival, respect for the sanctity of life, reduction 
of suffering, or defense of fundamental rights, 
as objectives of politics. The purpose of Spiro’s 
politics is a balanced concern with many val- 
ues, procedural and substantive, with no special 
primacy for, say, survival. Unlike the late T. V. 
Smith, Spiro does not extoll compromise as the 
democratic virtue above all others, but he is not 
far from it. He calls the “healthy style” of poli- 
tics the “politics of purposive compromise” (p. 
53), a phrase that surely deserves some kind of 
prize for catchy vacuity. And the phrase is not 
of much help when in the last chapter Spiro re- 
turns to, as he began with, the timeless, most 
basic normative issues: What is the best life? 
What is the national purpose? What are rock- 
bottom values? All we get under these lofty 
headings is shadow-boxing with vacuous ab- 
stractions. 

Mind you, in its organization it is an imagi- 
native kind of text, which could have become a 
real classic had it represented a coherent philo- 
sophical or even a coherent methodological po- 
sition. I like Spiro’s audacity in trying to bring 
all the major subfields of political inquiry within 
the same compass. And it is a superb idea to 
start with Plato and Aristotle and then move 
right onto modern problems of comparative 
analysis——-after a brief chapter for station iden- 
tification, as it were, in which the author’s 
unique but awkward conceptual scheme is pre- 
sented. Also, the treatment of the philosophers, 
brief though it must be, at times succeeds admi- 
rably in placing selected ideas in illuminating 
historical perspective. 

After the two comparative chapters, referred 
to above, this reader was agreeably surprised by 
the treatment of Marxism, and especially by 
the presentation of Mao in the following chap- 
ter; this is by far the best treatment of compa- 
rable brevity that I have seen in any American 
introductory text. 

About the remaining chapters it remains to 
be said, on the positive side of the ledger, that 
Sprio’s guided tour of political science contin- 
ues from Mao to the concept of political devel- 
opment, and from there to Hobbes and on to 
Locke, with a discerning consideration of their 
surviving legacies. The journey also takes us to 
Rousseau and to J. S. Mill, before ending up 
with a chapter that asks once again some of the 
basic and timeless questions. 

On the negative side of the ledger enough 
has perhaps been said. I find Spiro’s polemical 
points at times overstated even when I tend to 
agree with him, notably in Chapter 8. But the 
main weakness of the book lies in the lack of a 
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usefully coherent theoretical perspective, either 
normative or empirical. 

Yet on balance I believe many instructors 
will find the book useful as a stimulating com- 
panion to a course in which the teacher con- 
tributes the structure and the purposes. And as 
an experiment in theory-based integration of 
the fields of political inquiry Spiro’s book will 
probably help stimulate new attempts, some of 
which will be more successful. 

CHRISTIAN BAY 
University of Alberta 


An End to Political Science: The Caucus Papers. 
Edited by Marvin Surkin and Alan Wolfe. 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1970. Pp. viii, 
324, $7.95.) 


This book consists of ten papers by “young 
university teachers, graduate students, and po- 
litical activists,” and is “a collective effort of 
the Caucus for a New Political Science.” Little 
or nothing about the book explains or justifies 
its title. The general tone is one of adverse criti- 
cism and dissent, directed both at the discipline 
and at the domestic and foreign policies of the 
United States. Along with the criticism and dis- 
sent go more, and more explicit, expressions of 
personal political values and preferences than is 
customary in scholarly work. But whatever the 
strengths and weaknesses of the various papers, 
they fall in the main within the broad and 
amorphous traditions of the discipline. 

Marvin Surkin is the author of Chapter 1. 
He assumes that the work of political scientists 
has social consequences, and that the usual 
consequence is a reinforcement of the estab- 
lished order. The reinforcement allegedly flows 
not only from the work of the “New 
Mandarin” and the “Public Advocate,” but also 
from the work of the “Persuasive Neutralist,” 
if only because of the use to which someone 
else puts the knowledge produced. Surkin’s re- 
action is to call for a “radical social science.” 
He recommends “experimental phenomenology 
aligned with a humanistic vision of social 
change,” reassuring us by saying that, as com- 
pared to behavioralism, it provides a methodol- 
ogy for the social sciences which is “no less rig- 
orous, no less concerned with the verifiability 
of knowledge, and no less concerned with em- 
pirical inquiry.” It is such reassurances 
(whether or not they are well-founded) that 
lead to the statement made above that, in the 
main, the volume fits within the traditions of 
the discipline. 

“The revolution postponed” might perhaps 
be apt as a characterization of David Kettler’s 
contribution, in Chapter 2. Though impressed 
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by Theodore Lowi’s The End of Liberalism, 
and by the related ideas of Hegel and Marx, 
Kettler wants to look beyond Lowi’s republic- 
anism to “a ‘socialism’ appropriate to our 
time.” He insists that if such a socialism is 
achieved, it must be by working within the sys- 
tem, not by revolutionary acts which, he fears, 
will only stimulate reactionary oppression and 
terror. He warns against preposterous expecta- 
tions. 

Marcus Raskin’s contribution, in Chapter 3, 
is a vague complaint about “the violence-colo- 
nizers who control the state,” ending with dark 
hints that the author has some thoughts of rev- 
olution. He relies more on epithets than on evi- 
dence and reason. 

Michael Parenti devotes Chapter 4 to a view 
of the power structure of Newark’s South Ward 
“from the bottom up.” His argument is based 
on the experience of thirteen SDS members 
who sought, in cooperation with local residents, 
to promote the cause of the poor, and he treats 
the effort as a test of an assumption that he at- 
tributes to pluralists: that nonparticipants in 
the political process, if they are from the lower 
income groups, usually exercise “indirect” in- 
fluence. The effort failed, and given the failure 
of an effort at direct influence, Parenti sees no 
reason to credit the idea of indirect influence. 
He thinks that the poor in Newark’s South Ward 
have been neglected and rebuffed so much that 
they have developed a sense of political help- 
Jessness, and that this is quite acceptable to 
local political leaders. The analysis is interest- 
ing, though it leaves several questions unan- 
swered: whether the pluralist thesis can be 
fairly tested by thirteen hopeful members of 
the SDS who make a reformist foray into a 
slum, whether it is safe to generalize from one 
such effort, and what (if anything) the recent 
election of a black mayor in Newark indicates 
about the prospects and power of Newark’s 

oor. 

i In Chapter 5 Matthew A. Crenson continues 
the attack on pluralism, complaining that plu- 
ralists limit themselves to the study of action, 
whereas inaction—-keeping matters off the po- 
litical agenda—is also important. “There is 
more to politics than meets the eye.” He finds, 
quite credibly, that the indirect influence of 
local corporations has in some circumstances 
made air pollution a nonissue. 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 relate to American for- 
eign policies. Edward Friedman asserts that 
economic and security interests do not justify 
American activities and commitments on the 
continent of Asia. By a process of elimination 
he thus arrives at the conclusion that American 
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involvement is to be attributed to “bureaucrats 
in the CIA and the military, in conjunction 
with foreign tyrants,” who were motivated by 
“parochial and petty career interests.” James 
Petras, writing about U.S. foreign policy and 
business in Latin America, sees nothing but in- 
tervention; everything reminds him of interven- 
tion. And James L. Weeks, who writes about 
communications satellites, uses a chiding tone 
in describing the effort of Comsat “to gain a 
controlling position... and to advance its own 
aims ... in a context requiring international 
cooperation.” 

David Underhill’s contribution, on “Political 
Science versus the Columbia Rebellion,” is both 
distressing and interesting. It is distressing 
mainly because Underhill has apparently been 
exposed only to a portion of political science 
and because he reifies that portion. To him 
“political science” is “shackled” by the effort to 
be scientific and by the approaches and meth- 
odologies associated with this effort. “Political 
science . . . cannot carry out an objective analy- 
sis of the Columbia insurrection.” Underhill 
gives an interesting exposition of some limita- 
tions associated with political science as he con- 
ceives it. And he calls for reform: understand- 
ing must be the goal, and where the activities of 
specific persons and groups are involved, un- 
derstanding must be sought by getting at rea- 
sons and motives; in addition, ethical questions, 
questions about justifiability, must be raised. Of 
course. 

Finally, Alan Wolfe sees in concern for pro- 
fessionalism a method of blackballing and 
blacklisting those who make their politics ex- 
plicit and those who engage in challenge and 
dissent. He ends by saying that “radicals .. . do 
not really exist in the discipline of political sci- 
ence,” and he urges “organizations like the cau- 
cus to turn their attention away from the disci- 
pline and its problems to more productive en- 
terprises,” e.g., collaboration with insurgents in 
other disciplines. 

The introduction to the volume speaks of 
“the hegemony of political science over its stu- 
dents” and asserts that “the only political sci- 
ence permitted in America today is that defined 
and determined within the existing paradigm.” 
These statements are odd in the face of another 
statement in the introduction that “most of 
these essays were presented at political science 
conferences over the last few years” and in the 
face of the fact that the book itself has been 
published. 


VERNON VAN DYKE 
University of lowa 
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Politicheskaia organizatsiia SShA. Obshchest- 
vennye instituty i ikh vzaimodeistvie s go- 
sudarstvom (The Political Organization of 
the USA: Social Institutions and their In- 
teraction with the State). by Galina G. Boi- 
chenko. (Minsk: V. I. Lenin Byelorussian 
State University Press, 1970. Pp. 539.) 


If political science did not exist it would be 
necessary to invent it. For decades the Soviet 
Union had no use for such a discipline. But in 
the 1960's a science of politics began emerging 
amidst heated discussion of its suitability, since 
the official ideology already claimed to be able 
to explain all significant political phenomena, 
(See APSR, Vol. LXIV, no. 2 [June, 1970], 
pp. 572-80.) 

Out of that debate, among other things, came 
a new method of analysis—in Soviet terminol- 
ogy, the political organization of society— 
which is analogous to the study of the political 
system and is based largely upon structural- 
functional analysis. Drawing upon the resulting 
inchoate analytical framework, Galina Boi- 
chenko has produced the first major Soviet 
study of the U.S. political system as opposed to 
the few earlier highly formal treatments of U.S. 
government by Soviet jurists. Boichenko, herself 
a jurist, is author of a lengthy Russian mono- 
graph: The Constitution of the United States of 
America: Its Interpretation and Application in 
the Epoch of Imperialism (Moscow, 1959). 

Fundamental to the political organization of 
society approach is the radical distinction be- 
tween class-antagonistic societies such as the 
U.S. and those like the Soviet Union that are 
described as class-nonantagonistic. In the case 
of the United States, the main feature of the 
political system is said to be “the dictatorship 
of the monopolies,” which is effected through 
control and direction of the major institutions 
of society—the State, “associations of entrepre- 
neurs” (e.g., the N.A.M.), political parties, ul- 
tra-rightist organizations, the churches, and the 
mass propaganda media. Taken together these 
are termed “the mechanism of the dictatorship 
of the exploiting classes.” 

Coexisting with the dictatorship of the mo- 
nopolies is what Boichenko calls “the resistance 
mechanism of the exploited classes” composed 
of the Communist party of the USA 
(CPUSA), the labor unions, and the “progres- 
sives,” a catch-all term for a kaleidoscopic vari- 
ety of protest groups. These two mechanisms 
are termed “irreconcilable social antipodes.” 

Finally, oscillating ambivalently between 
these antipodes are the “intermediary compo- 
nents” of the system-—farmers’ organizations, 
cooperative organizations, “organizations of the 
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intelligentsia” (the medical, legal and educa- 
tional associations), the third parties, and the 
“pseudosocialists.” These three major divisions 
grow out of the differing capitalist class inter- 
ests, which are analyzed at some length. 

Despite all the newfangled terminology, this 
framework of analysis is familiar to anybody 
who has followed Soviet descriptions of West- 
ern societies down through the years. But Boi- 
chenko makes two distinct advances. First, she 
does a refreshingly penetrating analysis of each 
of the institutions and organizations that com- 
prise the mechanisms and the intermediary 
components. This more detailed description 
produces a paradox in that, with the notable 
exceptions of the associations of entrepreneurs 
and the CPUSA, there is a disconcerting lack 
of homogeneity of interests and a consequent 
absence of consistency in the actions and posi- 
tions of each of the institutions within the two 
mechanisms. The extent to which the mecha- 
nisms can be considered antipodes in the strict 
sense of the term therefore becomes somewhat 
problematical. As the author describes them, 
almost all the constituent institutions and orga- 
nizations of both mechanisms would more ap- 
propriately fit into the intermediate components 
category, and that is perhaps the book’s great- 
est weakness. 

The difficulty is compounded when Boi- 
chenko focuses attention on the complex inter- 
action between any one institution and all the 
others; but this emphasis, at the same time, rep- 
resents her second advance beyond earlier So- 
viet analyses. The best example is the capstone 
of the book, the final chapter on the relation- 
ship of the State to all the other institutions. In 
keeping with Soviet conventional wisdom, the 
monopolies are seen as dictating their will to 
the State, but somewhat unusually Boichenko 
asserts that that is accomplished directly 
through the associations of entrepreneurs. 

The analysis is followed by a list of qualify- 
ing “howevers” in an attempt to explain why 
the State every so often finds it necessary to 
take one or another of the monopolies to task, 
or why it is necessary for the State to make 
concessions to those parts of the population 
that it normally oppresses. Such incidents, un- 
fortunately, are examined neither quantitatively 
nor qualitatively in order to determine their sig- 
nificance relative to the degree of oppression. 
Apparently, one simply “knows” how awfully 
oppressive the State is, and the exceptions are 
not especially important. 

The author concludes that while the State 
does indeed attempt to act as “arbiter” between 
labor and capital, that effort is doomed to fail- 
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ure because such social problems can be re- 
solved only through revolution. But she never 
really explains why the State should bother with 
such undertakings in the first place if it is sup- 
posedly so busy executing the will of the mo- 
nopolies. From time to time, obviously, it exe- 
cutes the will of others than the monopolies, 
but that does not especially impress the author, 
and here again there is neither quantitative nor 
qualitative support for the argument. 

Galina Boichenko has made a Herculean 
first effort to systematize the many strands of 
analysis of U.S. politics developed in Marx, En- 
gels, Lenin, official Soviet ideological state- 
ments, earlier Soviet academicians’ studies of 
U.S. politics, and the work of American politi- 
cal scientists; she stresses the pronouncements 
of the leaders and political analysts of the 
CPUSA in a way that is highly unusual in So- 
viet academic writing. She has produced a very 
orthodox interpretation that nevertheless does 
have some heuristic qualities and contains 
enough unconventional techniques of analysis 
to produce a debate among the Americanists, 
the academic specialists on the United States 
who are largely concentrated in the newly 
founded USA Institute in Moscow. Perhaps 
that debate over technique will one day lead to 
a debate about the substance of the matter. 

RICHARD M. MILLS 
Fordham University 


Judgment on Nuremberg. By William J. Bosch. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 
1971. Pp. 272. $9.75.) 


Judgment on Nuremberg, according to its 
subtitle, is meant to be an exposition of “Amer- 
ican Attitudes Toward The Major German 
War-Crime Trials.” Any reader expecting to 
find in it a systematic study of public opinion 
toward these most controversial of all trials will 
be disappointed. The book is an analysis by 
William J. Bosch, a professor of history at Le 
Moyne College, of the views of certain select 
publics as reflected in their journals, newspa- 
pers, speeches, and writings. 

The book begins with an historical and polit- 
ical overview of the road to Nuremberg, 
followed by an analysis of the three major legal 
philosophies relevant for an appraisal of the tri- 
als. The chapters are workmanlike but contain 
little that is new. Next, the author proceeds 
with his so-called attitude analysis—opinion 
analysis would be more accurate. The publics 
chosen by the author are congressmen, clerics, 
lawyers, historians, military officers, behavioral 
scientists, and—sandwiched in between—the 
American public. No rationale is developed for 
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choosing these publics in preference to others. 
Were they more important at the time in help- 
ing formulate policy or moulding public opin- 
ion? Did they have a particularly lasting impact 
on public opinion? The author never answers 
these questions. One may wonder, for instance, 
whether clerics were very influential with their 
congregations on a matter such as the trials; 
and if they were not, what is the significance of 
knowing what the Lutheran Outlook or the 
Brooklyn Tablet thought of Nuremberg? 

More disturbing than the selection of the 
particular publics is the way in which the au- 
thor aims to discover their attitudes. He ap- 
pears to be unfamiliar with the theory and 
methodology underlying attitude and opinion 
research. For example, he seems to confuse the 
opinions and attitudes voiced in an editorial or 
a lead article in a special audience journal (such 
as the Lutheran Outlook or Military Affairs) 
with the attitudes of their readers. Anyone 
familiar with mass communication research 
would hesitate to make such an inference. 
some specialized media reflect reader attitudes; 
others do not. The extent to which they did or 
did not reflect audience attitudes on the trials is 
a researchable question. Had Bosch pursued it, 
he might have made a genuine contribution to 
scholarship. 

The author shows his unfamiliarity with atti- 
tude and communication research methodology 
in other ways. He quotes at length from the 
journals or newspapers of a given profession or 
group, but gives no information about sampling 
procedure; no systematic content analysis is at- 
tempted; without such analysis one simply has 
to take the author’s word that the selections are 
representative. 

All of these methodological and theoretical 
shortcomings are illustrated most clearly in his 
chapter on “The Views of the American Pub- 
lic.” Bosch either can’t decide or does not know 
how and where to look for public opinion. He 
uses opinion poll data and newspapers inter- 
changeably, as though both measured the same 
kind of public opinion. Even the slightest famil- 
larity with mass media research should have 
alerted him to the danger inherent in such an 
approach. It is regrettable that the author lacks 
the skill or inclination to focus thoughtfully on 
the state of public opinion of the time—its na- 
ture, distribution, intensity, and especially 
its durability. Had he done this, he might have 
accomplished what he set out to do, namely, to 
“reveal some aspects of the modern ‘American 
Mind’” (p. 237). Equally regrettable is his 
failure to pursue the link between public opin- 
ion and policy formulation. He asks the ques- 
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tion, “Did the government lead the people or 
was it led by them?” (p. 115) but he never at- 
tempts to examine the linkages in any meaning- 
ful way. The reader is entitled either to a meth- 
odologically sound study of opinions and opin- 
ion information on the topic of the trials, or to 
an examination of the significance of these 
opinions for the political scene of the postwar 
period. He receives neither. He may well ask 
himself: Was this book necessary? 
ROBERTA S. SIGEL 

SUNY at Buffalo 


Emerging Patterns in Urban Administration. 
Ed. by F. Gerald Brown and Thomas P. 
Murphy. (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath, 
1970. Pp. viii, 288. $12.50.) 


In an effort to broaden the understanding by 
citizens and public officials of new approaches 
to dealing with the governmental problems of 
metropolitan Kansas City, the University of 
Missouri branch there organized a series of 
seminars around presentations by invited 
speakers, This book is a report of the papers 
given and the discussions that followed. 

Participants in the seminars were decision 
leaders in and out of government identified by 
the sponsors as the “action structure” in the 
metropolitan area. The invited speakers were 
politicians and professors who were asked to 
deal with the question of how to get things 
done in our cities. “Urban administration,” 
therefore, was not regarded narrowly in terms 
of housekeeping functions. Rather, the focus 
was on administration of the “real” urban com- 
munity, the metropolitan area, and on the re- 
sponsibilities of appointed managers and 
elected executives in the context of policy mak- 
ing, general management, and program opera- 
tion. 

The proceedings suggest that this was a high 
level university extension activity, and as such a 
successful educational program. But the book 
itself suffers from the weaknesses inherent in 
all such publications. It will be of little interest 
to social scientists, for the papers and discus- 
sions deal mostly in an anecdotal manner with 
particular public problems, places, and person- 
alities. They do not build up any general con- 
ceptual or hypothetical framework for investi- 
gation of administrative institutions or prac- 
tices. With one exeption, they do not report on 
scientifically organized research. 

Experienced administrators will find nothing 
new in the book either. They are surely already 
aware of the governmental problems that 
plague metropolitan areas and of recent ad- 
vances in information technology and analyt- 
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ical methods. The book will, therefore, be of 
interest primarily to concerned citizens and 
newly elected political officeholders who must 
become knowledgeable about current problems 
in municipal administration and intergovern- 
mental relations. This is where many of their 
responsibilities for policy making and adminis- 
trative oversight will lie. 

The field of urban administration was identi- 
fied by the editors with mastery of the “under- 
standing and skills relevant to transmitting poli- 
cies and goals into well-managed programs on 
a continuing basis in our metropolitan areas.” 
The participants in the seminar, therefore, ad- 
dressed themselves to exploring the process of 
getting things done; the legal, organizational 
and other instruments available; and the kinds 
of people needed to do the job. 

Daniel R. Grant presented the only report on 
empirical research findings, but he admits that 
his method of using a small panel of “knowl- 
edgeable” people as his primary data source is 
open to question. He was investigating metro- 
politan government reorganizations in the To- 
ronto, Miami, and Nashville metropolitan 
areas, His seminar paper concerned particularly 
the consequences for political stability of fac- 
tors related to formal governmental structure, 
factors related to the personalities and events 
unique to each metropolitan area situation, and 
factors related to population characteristics. 
Grant’s only surprising finding was the general 
feeling among his informants that metropolitan 
government reform had improved political ac- 
cess to elected officials and administrators, in- 
cluding access by blacks in the southern com- 
munities. Governmental consolidation made 
public administration more professional in 
these areas, and buck passing between cities 
and counties was stopped. Governmental re- 
sponsibility became fixed in the new executive 
and legislature. Citizens with grievances knew 
where to go to exert pressure. Grant’s infor- 
mants indicated that political access for blacks 
improved even in the Nashville-Davidson 
County consolidation, where the proportion of 
black population was diluted from 38 percent 
in Nashville to 20 percent in the whole metro- 
politan area. 

Senator Muskie also spoke to the problems 
of metropolitan government. He stressed the 
importance of combining necessary structural 
change with change in social values to reduce 
both unjust disadvantage and privilege ac- 
corded by American society to various popula- 
tion groups. 

Jesse Unruh stated the opinion that our insti- 
tutions are not responsive to the need for 
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change, for dealing with the problems of urban 
areas, or for changing the status of the disad- 
vantaged in our society. The majority are 
afraid of any change at all, he averred, so gov- 
ernment responds only to crisis, inducing black 
and student minorities to create crises in order 
to force change. State government, Unruh 
claimed, is particularly unresponsive, and it 
may possibly become vestigial as a political 
force in our federal system. 

Some of the speakers were advocates of one 
or another specific approaches to dealing with 
urban problems: planning, information systems 
and models, and councils of governments. The 
experts in systems analysis, simulation, and 
other quantitative techniques acknowledged 
that these are still in the developmental stage 
and are not ready for general application. Ana- 
lytical and organizational innovations are im- 
portant, but they were discussed in such general 
terms that no operationally useful answers were 
given to the question, “How can we get things 
done?” 

The answer does not seem to lie in one or 
another new technique of administration, but 
rather in well-known factors: political power 
commensurate with the seriousness and geo- 
graphic extent of public problems; well-in- 
formed and well-intentioned leaders in posi- 
tions of authority; informed and active citizens; 
and the absence of deep partisan, racial, ethnic, 
or special interest cleavages. Where these condi- 
tions exist, new administrative patterns can be 
effective. Where they are absent, administrative 
innovation is likely to be frustrated. 

JosEpH M. HEIKOFF 
SUNY at Albany 


Private Wealth and Public Education. By John 
E. Coons, William H. Clune, and Stephen 
D. Sugarman. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1970, Pp. 520. $12.50.) 


If this book could be made required reading 
for all school board candidates, local public 
school trustees might become a potent lobby 
for significant reform at the state level, rather 
than the obstacle they now often are. Perhaps 
that is too much to expect from a book, even a 
very good one, but the authors are remarkably 
clear about an issue which is often obscured in 
local school board elections: that the develop- 
ment of our educational institutions has been 
shaped by the struggle between two desirable 
but conflicting forces. One is the effort to pro- 
duce educational opportunity for all children, 
and the other is the desire of families to pro- 
vide the best education for their children that 
they can afford. 

That these two desires are in conflict is clear 
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—if there is to be genuine educational opportu- 
nity for all, then educational opportunity 
should not depend on family means; but if the 
family is to do the best for its children, then it 
must be able to use its means to do so. The ed- 
ucational systems of Europe, as James R. Cole- 
man points out in his foreword to this volume, 
have “exhibited these dual forces through dual 
public school systems; an academically-oriented 
set of secondary schools for an elite, and a set 
of schools terminating early for the masses.” In 
England, these two forces are “reconciled” by 
the system of state-supported schools added to 
a system of voluntary or privately supported 
schools. 

In the United States a dual system never de- 
veloped, and private schools have not been par- 
ticularly widespread. Therefore, the conflict be- 
tween private wealth and public education is 
reflected in the methods by which the public 
schools are financed, School finance is pri- 
marily a local matter. Although the states 
have the constitutional obligation to provide 
education, all states (except Hawaii) finance 
their public schools through local districts oper- 
ating under the trusteeship of local boards. To 
offset some of the gross inequities between rich 
and poor local districts, most states have devel- 
oped financial aid programs whose stated intent 
is to “equalize” support for the local schools. 
Until a very few years ago, it seems that most 
citizens assumed that these programs more or 
less managed to equalize school resources. 

This study shows decisively that this is not 
the case. Moreover, it shows that to some ex- 
tent the states appear to have designed their ed- 
ucational systems to favor the wealthier dis- 
tricts. The first one-third of this volume is de- 
voted to showing how the present system of 
state financing tends to favor wealthier districts. 

To be sure, the states have not been com- 
pletely insensitive to this problem. In seeking to 
redress the imbalance of wealth in local school 
districts, they have created an extraordinarily 
complex system of financing formulas. Histori- 
cally, the most important of these is the foun- 
dation plan, the first equalizing program. The 
authors analyze the impact of foundation plans 
in Ohio and Nevada because these states use the 
traditional foundation plan approach and have 
made recent adjustments to increase their abil- 
ity to “equalize.” Ohio’s experience reveals the 
problem Coons, Clune, and Sugarman are try- 
ing to solve. Analysis of 126 school districts in 
Ohio shows that expenditures per student range 
from an annual high of $806.93 to a low of 
$329.40. The “equalizing” program simply 
does not equalize. 

Not all plans produce such unequal results. 
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Utah, for example, has a better record. It is, in 
the authors’ words, a “foundation plan at its in- 
adequate best.” But the overall picture is not 
encouraging. Even the word “equalizing” can 
be deceiving, for some of the programs actually 
produce an anti-equalizing effect. 

This is a highly complicated field. Most of 
the discussion about this problem takes place 
among what the authors call “the small frater- 
nity of theorists who worry about such techni- 
cal matters as subvention formulas.” During 
the five years I served on a local California 
school board, I met only two people who could 
present the whole picture of California finance. 
The value of this book is that it bridges the gap 
between the technical analysis and the policy 
issues. School board members can read and un- 
derstand both the analysis and the proposed so- 
lution. 

Briefly what the authors recommend is that 
the states stop dispensing public education ac- 
cording to the wealth of the district. Instead, 
they contend that the states must use the wealth 
of the whole state as the base. Why the state 
and not the federal government? Because the 
constitutional responsibility is more easily fas- 
tened on the state. 

The key to their system is that it equalizes 
the power to raise money for education, The 
education budget would be determined at the 
local level, but the state would assure that the 
relationship between local effort and financial 
support per student will be the same for each 
district. The state’s portion of the local budget 
would be inversely related to local wealth. 

The authors do not look to converted school 
trustees as a lobby for their program. With an 
eye to recent history, they put their hope in the 
courts. In their view, the best hope for their 
program is that the Supreme Court will support 
it on equal protection grounds. They sketch the 
equal protection case, and it seems safe to pre- 
dict that in the near future we will be rereading 
portions of this book in decisions as the issue is 
put to test. 

EARL F, CHEIT 
University of California, Berkeley 


The National Executive Branch: An Introduc- 
tion. By James W. Davis, Jr. (New York: 
Free Press, 1970. Pp. 228. $2.95, paper; 
$7.00, hardback.) 

Much in the manner of presidential State of 
the Union addresses, texts on the presidency or 
on the politics of the executive branch usually 
advertise more than they subsequently deliver. 
The book reviewed here is in many ways an il- 
lustrative example. Its commercial prefatory 
note claims this text can be used in introduc- 
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tory American politics courses and in courses 
on bureaucracy, the civil service, public ad- 
ministration, the American presidency, also “in- 
structors are free to use their imaginations, and 
students may [even] read it on their own.” 

For the most part this book provides a de- 
Scriptive tour around the departments and 
agencies that in aggregate constitute the execu- 
tive branch. Readers are offered chapters on 
such traditional topics as personnel and the 
budgeting process, as well as discussions of or- 
ganizational authority and the limits and costs 
of reorganizations. At times the reader feels he 
is being led through an annotated U.S. Govern- 
ment Organizational Manual for 1969. Overall, 
however, this is a sympathetic (especially to- 
ward the presidency), understanding, and rela- 
tively accurate portrait of the complex, sprawl- 
ing executive branch. 

The idea for the book was a fine one; teach- 
ers of introductory courses have few available 
supplementary books on the operations of the 
executive branch. To the author’s credit it can 
be said that he brings together an informative 
collection of fact, description, and common- 
sense observations in a readable and compact 
slim essay/text. And, on balance, he captures 
much of the ambiguity, complexity, and diver- 
sity that are so characteristic of the practices of 
the executive branch. Davis rightfully stresses 
the distinction between the presidency and the 
executive departments, and rather skillfully 
points out the obstacles that inhibit swift or 
sweeping public policy change. The book also 
tries, albeit in a quite compartmentalized fash- 
ion, to relate notions from general organization 
theory to an appreciation of federal bureaucra- 
cies and their patterns of doing business. 

Beyond the presentation of the miscellaneous 
facts and figures of big government, and de- 
spite the digression into the literature of orga- 
nization theory, the book lacks an analytical 
theme that might guide the student toward a 
more systematic appreciation of the realities of 
the executive labyrinth. Moreover, for some 
reason the author cites examples or arguments 
from other introductory works rather than 
making use of more primary sources, or devel- 
oping his own independent thoughts on ques- 
tions that quite appropriately call for judgment 
and elaboration from the author. This book 
could have been strengthened by greater use of 
the growing literature of national policy mak- 
ing. An exception to this deficiency occurs when 
the author to quite good effect cites examples 
or data from his own previously published 
analysis of the selective service system and its 
policy politics. To be sure, there is less avail- 
able analytical literature on the executive 
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branch and the presidency than on other areas, 
such as voting patterns or legislative behavior, 
but this book’s limited use of available research 
findings is disappointing. It is similarly unfortu- 
nate that this introduction contains neither lists 
of recommended reading nor a selected anno- 
tated bibliography. | 

While explicit judgments appear to be 
avoided, the reader can nonetheless detect the 
author’s strong belief that the American presi- 
dency is the most responsive and responsible 
influence within the national government. Da- 
vis accepts the recently fashionable executive 
predominance (or pre-eminence) theme, which 
asserts that Congress is basically a passive mod- 
ifying influence on important public policy de- 
velopments. While Congress is not entirely 
written off, the view of congressional influence is 
a decidedly negative one: “[they] can still 
wreak havoc on a program and an organiza- 
tion” (p. 135). Davis also writes disparagingly 
about the bureaucracy as “specialized, paro- 
chial and self-interested” and seemingly lumps 
it along with Congress as part and parcel of the 
problem of realizing effective national leader- 
ship: “the President may have as much trouble 
getting what he wants from the bureaucracy as 
from Congress (p. 146).” The author appar- 
ently, though perhaps unwittingly, becomes 
carried away, for that which earlier (p. ix) 
serves as his complaint—“somehow the Execu- 
tive branch has been either ignored or mis- 
treated.”—-serves later as a launching pad for 
jumping to the assumption that wisdom, re- 
sponsiveness and a monopoly of the “govern- 
ment-wide view” are lodged in the presidency. 
Davis suggests, at least implicitly, that wise pol- 
icy initiation and responsive oversight of ad- 
ministration have shifted to executive leadership. 
True poltical science textbook tradition though 
this view may be, these implicit assumptions 
should rather be treated as explicit and empiri- 
cal questions. 

The author acknowledges the fragility of 
presidential power and the limits of White House 
control over many of the executive depart- 
ments. But readers can hardly escape the biased 
and unsubstantiated verdict that the presidency 
is the singularly innovative, nonparochial in- 
strument of wise policy making. How does this 
view help us to understand the number of ma- 
jor policy fiascoes visited upon the nation by 
presidents who somehow have not always been 
able to extricate themselves from special inter- 
ests, tunnel vision, or egregious partisan paro- 
chialism? Regrettably, then, the treatment of 
the presidency in this short book is superficial. 
No doubt this is partly because of the book’s 
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focus and partly because the study of the presi- 
dency has been one of the orphans of contem- 
porary political science research. Ironically, the 
focus on what exists “beneath” the presidency 
in the executive banch may well lead to a better 
appreciation of the presidency and its opera- 
tions. Only by gaining a better understanding 
of the organizational interests and political stra- 
tegems of federal civil servants and the federal 
bureaucracies (which much of this book at- 
tempts to give its readers) can we begin to 
comprehend presidential dependency on an in- 
creasingly specialized, professionalized, and dif- 
ferentiated executive branch. 
THOMAS E. CRONIN 

The Brookings Institution 


Rebellion, Racism, and Representation: The 
Adam Clayton Powell Case and Its Antece- 
dents. By P. Alan Dionisopoulos. (Dekalb, 
Illinois: Northern Illinois University Press, 
1970. Pp. 175. $6.50.) 


Tbis study primarily is a historical analysis 
of one facet of American constitutional devel- 
opment, the power of Congress to refuse to seat 
elected representatives. Although the title is 
misleading——only a minority of the cases relate 
to the issues of rebellion or racism-—Professor 
Dionisopoulos carefully documents the incon- 
sistencies and the arbitrariness that has charac- 
terized each house’s application of the power to 
judge the elections, returns, and qualifications 
of its members. He argues that exclusion cases 
between 1789 and 1969 have created such a di- 
versity of precedents that each chamber has be- 
come the sole judge of a member-elect’s right 
to be seated. And this freedom from external 
restraint contradicts two other principles of 
American government—restraint of power 
through a system of checks and balances, and 
the right of the people to select their own rep- 
resentatives. Finally, Dionisopoulos contends 
that the Supreme Court’s decisions in Powell v. 
McCormack (1969) and Powell v. Hart 
(1970) did little or nothing to remedy these 
contradictions. 

Dionisopoulos wisely includes an analysis of 
those instances in which a chamber has consid- 
ered or exercised the power to punish sitting 
members through censure or expulsion. Expul- 
sion requires a two-thirds vote of the members 
present rather than the majority needed to ex- 
clude or censure. And there is ample evidence 
that Congress has excluded members-elect by 
imposing nonconstitutionally stipulated qualifi- 
cations rather than by administering the oath 
and attempting to invoke expulsion. 

The charges against potential or seated mem- 
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bers that have led to investigations and some- 
times exclusion, expulsion, or censure have in- 
cluded election fraud, the commission of crimi- 
nal acts, polygamy, disloyalty or lack of patrio- 
tism, noncitizenship because of a prior condi- 
tion of servitude, and being a socialist-pacifist. 
The erratic standards by which the houses have 
judged alleged offenders, and the partisanship 
that has characterized some of the cases, lead 
Dionisopoulos to urge Congress to establish 
some definite guidelines to be used in future ex- 
clusion and disciplinary cases, including a de- 
termination of the propriety of punishing a 
member for offenses committed prior to 
election or for charges still being considered by 
the courts. 

While I support his request for congressional 
self-regulation, I believe that a misinterpreta- 
tion of the vote on Adam Clayton Powell’s ex- 
clusion, and the failure to separate the exclu- 
sion issue from the other aspects of Powell’s 
punishment, prejudiced Dionisopoulos’ view of 
Powell v. McCormack and its impact on con- 
gressional power. For the author is incorrect in 
stating that, “Since more than two-thirds voted 
to exclude Powell (307 to 116), it is likely that 
he could have been given the oath of office and 
then expelled” (p. 8). When the House over- 
rode the appeals of the leadership and rejected 
the Select Committee’s report recommending 
that Powell be seated, censured, dropped to the 
bottom of the seniority list, and fined $40,000, 
it did so by a narrow margin. The key votes 
came on an unsuccessful attempt to prevent 
amendments to the Committee resolution (202 
to 222) and the passage of an amendment call- 
ing for exclusion (248 to 176). A shift of 
eleven votes would have saved Powell. The pas- 
sage of the exclusion amendment sealed Pow- 
ells fate; and the final vote cited by Dioniso- 
poulos reflected a shift by members wishing to 
be recorded on the side of virtue. 

Powell was re-elected, and in January, 1969 
he was seated, censured, fined and stripped of 
his seniority. Five months later the Supreme 
Court ruled that the House of Representatives 
did not have the authority to exclude a duly 
elected Representative who met the constitu- 
tional qualifications of age, residence, and citi- 
zenship. It sent the case back to the federal dis- 
trict court with instructions to conduct further 
proceedings on the unresolved issues of senior- 
ity, back pay, and fine. 

Dionisopoulos is critical of the Court’s deci- 
sion on two grounds—the legal reasoning of 
the Court and the case’s practical results, The 
first criticism is based upon the existence of five 
additional qualifications in the Constitution—a 
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point acknowledged by the Court in a footnote; 
the constitutional provision banning a religious 
test for office, a redundancy if there are only 
three qualifications; and an act of 1790 prohib- 
iting individuals convicted of certain crimes 
from holding office (pp. 24-34). He couples 
these points with the contention that the 
Court’s refusal in Powell v. Hart (1970) to or- 
der the lower court to award Powell his back 
pay and to rescind the fine was an admission by 
the tribunal that its decision in Powell v. Mc- 
Cormack is unenforceable and that the casc 
“did not affect the power of either chamber in 
any manner” (p. 102). He concludes that 
“Congress should proceed on the assumption 
that it can judge a man’s fitness on grounds 
other than those prescribed in the Constitution” 
(p. 163) and develop guidelines for the appli- 
cation of its powers. 

I suggest that the errors in constitutional or 
statutory interpretation that the Justices may 
have made do not seriously weaken their clear- 
assertion that Powell was unconstitutionally ex- 
cluded and “that the Constitution does not vest 
in the Congress a discretionary power to deny 
membership by a majority vote.” While the au- 
thor may be disappointed that the Supreme 
Court affirmed the lower court’s application of 
the “political questions” doctrine to the other 
issues, he can not overlook the Court’s rejection 
of this doctrine as a bar against its intervention 
in the exclusion issue. And, unless some future 
Congress repeats the folly of the Powell exclu- 
sion and chooses to ignore the Court’s doctrine, 
one cannot assert that Powell v. McCormack 
has not added a new dimension to the right of 
representation. 

As is often the case, the decision came too 
late for the litigant. But, had the Court’s inter- 
pretation preceded the Powell incident and 
been honored, Powell would not have been de- 
nied his seat. It can be hoped that the extreme 
sanction of denying a member his seat will, in 
the future, be exercised only through expulsion. 

My quarrel with the author’s interpretations 
of the Powell exclusion and the Court case not- 
withstanding, the study is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the meager literature on Congress’ pow- 
ers of exclusion, expulsion, and censure, 

ROBERT S. GETZ 
SUNY at Brockport 


The Politics and Economics of State-Local 
Finance. By L. L. Ecker-Racz. (Englewood 
Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 242. 
$7.95.) 


Despite the title, I suspect that this book will 
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please neither economists nor political scien- 
tists. There is just not enough economics to be 
of interest to economists, and the political sci- 
entists will find the description of political 
behavior to be somewhat incomplete and unsub- 
stantiated. The author, who has spent three de- 
cades of his life working as a fiscal economist 
in the barren and frustrating field of tax policy, 
should not be surprised at this conclusion. As 
he says, he wants “to arouse public concern for 
the fiscal problems that confront state and local 
governments, and to explore possible solutions 
to these problems.” The premise of the book is 
that the more the electorate understands about 
taxes, the more political leaders will be coura- 
geous and “ push toward more constructive fis- 
cal practices,” 

While I accept this prémise, I am less san- 
guine than the author that the public will read 
a book on taxes. But political scientists might 
read such a book if they know nothing about 
taxes and are concerned about the inadequacies 
of state and local governments. If the author is 
correct (and I think that he is) in believing that 
our “fiscal problems depend on political solu- 
tions,” then political scientists should certainly 
try to suggest some solutions. 

This slim book provides a convenient, non- 
technical introduction to the variety of financ- 
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fees to industrial develoment bonds—which of- 
ficials employ. The reader will learn why we 
cannot get rid of the property tax or the diffi- 
culties of hooking a state income tax to the fed- 
eral income tax. I never knew that North Caro- 
lina was the only state in the Union without a 
tax on cigarettes. There is much to learn about 
taxes and, unfortunately, there does not seem to 
be any way of escaping the muck of such de- 
tail. 

A central difficulty with the book is that the 
author conceives of politics as a constraint 
rather than an an opportunity. Indeed, in his 
words politics is one of the “shackles that binds 
us.” There are “political barriers to rationality.” 
No doubt politicians have known for centuries 
that some people may want services and other 
people may not be willing to pay taxes for them. 
Politicians also know that there is no point in 
seeing democratic life as fiscally perverse, and 
that what is needed is greater skill, a sense of 
timing, and perhaps courage in playing the tax 
game. What is one man’s barrier is another 
man’s opportunity. 

Suppose there are barriers to fiscal rational- 
ity, how does one identify them? How are we 
to separate myths from reality? Consider these 
statements taken from the book: (1) “Public 
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Officials feel a strong compulsion to, keep vot- 
ers’ taxes low. ...” (P. 19); (2) “Interest 
groups with enough political muscle to per- 
suade Congress to give up a tax are generally 
capable of stopping state legislators or city 
councils from reimposing it” (p. 21); (3) “An- 
other objective avidly pursued by political 
leaders is to make maximum use of exportable 
fax burdens” (p. 23); (4) “Governors with 
four-year terms have more latitude in the tim- 
ing of tax increases than their two-year term 
colleagues, for the objective is to avoid associa- 
tion with a tax increase just before a bid for 
re-election” (p. 25); (5) “State legislators tend 
to be conservative and turn to income taxes 
only as a last resort” (p. 57); (6) “Although a 
case can be made for extending the sales tax 
also to professional services (accountants, ar- 
chitects, . . .) the effort to do so is likely to en- 
counter strong opposition” (p. 61); (7) “The 
public inclines to view the nominal tax rate as 
the real tax rate and frequently places too 
much emphasis on it” (p. 82); (8) Homeown- 
ers generally do not know, and care less, how 
their tax bills are divided between their land 
and the house on it”. (p. 99); and (9) “The 
prospect for adequate financing of social pro- 
grams appears to improve with distance be- 
tween voters and their elected representatives” 
(p. 211). Since the author is a man of consid- 
erable insight and experience, no doubt many 
of these political judgments are correct. But 
how can one assess the validity of such asser- 
tions when the book contains slight empirical 
evidence and no footnotes? 

If we can judge by this book, there is much 
work left for political scientists to do in the 
area of the politics of taxation. Is it true, for 
example, that the public pays attention to the 
nominal property tax rate? Suppose the taxpay- 
ers’ revolt is another myth which inhibits gov- 
ernmental officials from raising adequate reve- 
nues. Political scientists could ascertain the 
specific conditions for political support for tax 
increases. We could learn under what condi- 
tions Congressmen can get away with tax in- 
creases, and under what conditions state and 
local officials get fired because of tax increases. 
We could take the author’s insights and empiri- 
cally test them. My experience with partici- 
pants in the tax game is that they have the 
habit of confirming each other’s political judg- 
ments. The author makes many of these judg- 
ments, and I believe we should undertake the 
research which might separate the myth from 
the reality of tax behavior. 

ARNOLD J. MELTSNER 
University of California, Berkeley 
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The United States Soldier Between Two Wars. 
By Jack D. Foner (New York: Humanities 
Press, 1970. Pp. 229, $7.50.) 


The American Enlisted Man. By Charles C. 
Moskos, Jr. (New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1970. Pp. 278. $7.95.) 


It seems longer, but only ten years or so ago 
professional scholars were convinced that the 
problem of the formation and application of 
professional military expertise had achieved a 
definitive solution, and nowhere more so than 
in the United States. Rereading the military 
studies of that period is likely to be a painful 
experience; not necessarily because they were 
wrong, but because the underlying assumptions 
of many of them—that politics is the para- 
mount social activity, that war is a natural ex- 
tension of politics, that the skills and beliefs of 
a society can be refined in the service of the 
rational manipulation of violence—are now 
seen to have raised questions that at the time of 
their writing were far beyond the imagination 
and understanding of most of us. This concen- 
tration on the intellectual and systemic aspects 
of military life had an obvious appeal to the ac- 
ademic mind and conveyed its particular mea- 
sure of truth, but when brought out into the 
open, the system failed (as systems will) to 
cover all the available space. In revenge, dis- 
jointed vaudeville farces such as Catch-22 and 
Dr. Strangelove seem to provide us with ap- 
proaches comprehending a wider range of facts 
than the work of political sociologists. Remarks 
such as “We had to destroy that town in order 
to save it,” which just won’t fit our rational 
models, are perfect protocol sentences for the 
above-mentioned works of fiction. 

The most impressive of the military studies 
——Huntington and Janowitz, for instance—did, 
nevertheless, focus their interest on the basic 
problem of the American soldier, namely, 
“How can anyone be a professional in a society 
which doesn’t really believe it needs his ser- 
vices”? The answer given, “Keep the faith and 
perfect your skills, and when they need you 
they'll appreciate you,” had been perfectly true 
of the past. What was overlooked was the pres- 
ent. In the interval between pre- and post- 
World War II, the American armed forces had 
grown from 300,000 to 3,000,000 men. Society 
was no longer able to ignore the armed forces. 
But it didn’t accept them either. What it did do 
was to try to absorb military professionalism 
into the prevalent American dream of antisep- 
tic progress. When it turned out that war was 
nothing but messy edges, there was hell to pay. 

The great merit of the Moskos and Foner 
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books is that they approach the problem from 
the other end: not what society wants from its 
army, but what soldiers want. Why does any- 
one join up in the first place? They begin with 
what amounts to the lowest common denomi- 
nator—enlisted men. Between 1865 and 1898 
the U.S. Army was, as Foner demonstrates, a 
social asylum. For the destitute it was a home, 
“. .. the place where, when you have to go 
there, they have to take you in.” Enlistments 
rose in times of economic crises, fell in periods 
of prosperity. Desertion was rife, one year ris- 
ing as high as 33 percent, and rarely falling be- 
low 10 percent. Opportunities for amusement 
were nonexistent. Food and shelter barely met 
the minimal needs. The picture ts clear. Men 
enlisted when they felt that civil society no 
longer could provide a place for them and left 
when they learned that even no place was bet- 
ter than what the army offered. Once inside the 
military structure the enlisted man was a non- 
person, ignored by everyone in the outside 
world and subject to the arbitrary abuse of his 
superiors. 

Foner gives us a vivid description of why 
men enlisted, how they lived, and why they 
left. It’s a convincing and depressing picture. 
Falling outside the scope of the book is the real 
puzzler, the motivations of the career officers, 
That group seems to have been drawn prepon- 
derantly from the established WASP middle 
class. It is hard to understand why individuals 
of such a background at a time when economic 
opportunism was rampant would choose a pro- 
fession that offered so little in the way of matec- 
rial rewards and such a low degree of social 
prestige. This problem requires investigation. 

The subject matter of the Moskos book is 
considerably more complex. Moskos deals with 
the army at a time when it was trying to bring 
itself into line with what it took to be the prev- 
alent ideals of American society. Purely as a 
document, his book is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It manages to be both the work of a dis- 
passionate social scientist and the record of 
someone who has identified himself conscien- 
tiously and sympathetically with the enlisted 
man’s experiences and point of view. 

It also provides us with an analysis of an or- 
ganization systematically attempting to set itself 
up as a model for the rest of society in terms of 
integration, education, equal opportunity, job 
security, etc., and then suffering a kind of ner- 
vous breakdown as its military obligations and 
the reflections of civil conflicts made the attain- 
ment of such objectives increasingly difficult. 
The army was to be the one place that offered 
its members secure middle-class status and reg- 
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ular advancement in return for the effective 
performance of clearly defined service roles. 
This vision foundered in the anything but sub- 
urban nightmare of Vietnam. 

Still, as Moskos indicates, the army keeps on 
trying. But for what? Under the pressure of an 
increasingly lower-class and socially unrepre- 
sentative enlisted body, its middle-class aspira- 
tions become progressively more impractical. 
Nevertheless the problem of enlisted-man cul- 
ture is central to its existence. Enlisted men 
represent the group that has to be attracted 
and retained—not the officers who, by educa- 
tion and background, have a variety of civil- 
military options open to them at every turn. 

A recent documentary film of Frederick 
Wiseman gives us considerable insight into 
what is going on. The army is now in the pro- 
cess of transforming itself into a kind of social 
theater. Its training and assignments are being 
shaped not by tradition or the hypothetical re- 
quirements of future warfare, but by an effort 
to make it possible for every member to play a 
meaningful role. Authority has become compas- 
sionate rather than punitive. Discipline is giving 
way to self-expression and fruitful interaction. 
Blacks, for example, are being presented not so 
much with the opportunity of being middle 
Class as with the freedom to be Afro. Misfits 
are no longer terrorized but are rather given 
sympathetic treatment as misfits. Dissident ac- 
tors are to be commissioned to entertain troops. 
The army is aspiring, it seems, to become the 
ultimate in total institutions—the one in which 
inmates are given a free choice of roles. 

M. D. FELD 
Harvard University 


Congressional Oversight of Executive Agencies: 
A Study of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. By Thomas A. Henderson. 
(Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1970. Pp. 74. $2.00.) 


This is a brief conventional study of one 
Congressional committee over a specific period 
—1947 to 1964. Readers familiar with the 
work of J. Lieper Freeman, Richard Fenno, or 
John Manley will find little new here. The 
study’s originality lies largely in the choice of 
site, not in what it did or found. Still, those in- 
terested either in Congressional committees or 
legislative-executive relations may find it worth 
a rapid reading. 

One goal of the author was to contribute to 
our knowledge of the operations of Congres- 
sional committees and their relations with other 
committees. Since the norms of this committee 
parallel those of the whole House, readers who 
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are reasonably acquainted with the Congres- 
sional literature will not learn a great deal they 
did not already know about Congressional be- 
havior. I have had this feeling before, and 
doubtless will have it again as I continue to 
read committee studies. Nevertheless it is prob- 
ably worth reporting, briefly as Henderson 
does, the findings of research into single com- 
mittees. Diminishing returns is a phrase that 
does, however, come to mind. A second goal of 
the author was to add to our knowledge of 
Congressional oversight. The addition is a mod- 
est one. 

To carry out his study Henderson examined 
hearings and reports of the Committee for the 
years 1947-1964, giving closest attention to 
hearings and reports of second sessions. In 
1965 he also interviewed (using an openended 
schedule) committee members and committee 
staff. It might be risky to say today what the 
Committee is like using these data as a basis. 
But there is a more serious problem: If one 
goal was to understand the relations between 
the Committee and the whole House or other 
committees, then House members not on the 
Committee ought to have been interviewed in 
an attempt to ascertain their views, impres- 
sions, and images of the Committee. If another 
goal was to augment our knowledge of Con- 
gressional oversight, then executive officials 
(perhaps in agencies that have attracted Com- 
mittee attention, e.g., in the 1965 Bureau of the 
Budget) might have been interviewed. Clearly, 
one cannot talk to everyone, but it would seem 
prudent when studying relationships to talk to 
as many of the parties involved as possible. 

These comments aside, what do we find in 
the book? First, there is a chapter discussing 
the ways in which internal committee conflicts 
are avoided or resolved or both. We are told 
here (and repeatedly) that the personal inter- 
ests of the Committee members are allowed to 
guide the substance of Committee investiga- 
tions. Generally, a permissive atmosphere ex- 
ists. We learn that seniority is used in allocating 
benefits, and that the majority is better off than 
the minority. No news here. But we also learn 
that the seniority rule is not absolute and is not 
used in the appointment of special subcommittee 
chairmen. In the end it is clear that the Com- 
mittee is part of the House. 

Then we turn to the resolution of external 
conflict and the relations between Committee 
members and other committees. Given its 
broad jurisdiction (which Henderson de- 
scribes) the Committee could be viewed as a 
competitor and threat by other committees— 
and thus its own power and existence could be 
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brought into question. But conflict avoidance 
norms have developed: “Norms governing the 
style of subcommittee operations serve to re- 
duce the threat to HCGO assignment poses for 
substantive committees. Frequent consultations 
with other committees, restraints in the use of 
publicity, and care in the design and execution 
of investigations serve to reassure other con- 
gressional actors of the dependability of the 
HCGO” (pp. 34-35). Henderson also points 
out the probable conflict-reduction effect of 
Committee members serving on other House 
committees, and observes that the Committee 
serves useful functions for the House as a 
whole. Because of its broad grant of authority 
it can serve as a base from which junior mem- 
bers, who cannot get appropriate substantive 
committee assignments, can express their inter- 
ests. Conflict and some frustration may thus be 
avoided, and while serving on the Committee a 
junior member can become socialized in the 
ways of the House. 

The output of the Committee is character- 
ized by Henderson as consisting mostly of in- 
vestigations into administrative misfeasance, 
inquiries into complaints from Congressmen 
and constituents, and criticisms of the proce- 
dures being followed by particular agencies. 
Such output is consistent with the Committee’s 
effort to avoid conflict with substantive com- 
mittees by concentrating on procedure and 
avoiding policy. (That procedure and policy 
get tangled up is clear to everybody—the au- 
thor, this reviewer, and the Congressmen.) Con- 
flict is also avoided by trying to focus attention 
on agencies or programs that have not attracted 
the attention of the substantive committees that 
have jurisdiction over them. 

One does learn something about the quality 
and effect of Congressional oversight—at least 
as practiced by this Committee. Thanks to the 
vagaries of members interests and the changing 
membership of the Committee, its attention to 
agencies and programs is episodic, not continu- 
ing. Less charitably it is hit and miss. And 
thanks to the support agencies may have from 
substantive committees, the Committee on 
Government Operations can be ignored or de- 
fied with impunity. It can inquire, but in the 
end it can only inquire. 

All in all there is not a great deal in the 
book. A familiar approach was applied to yet 
another committee. But by one important stan- 
dard the book has merit. I know somewhat 
more than I did before I read it. 


James W. Davis, JR. 
Washington University, St. Louis 
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Legislative Liaison: Executive Leadership in 
Congress. By Abraham Holtzman. (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1970. Pp. 308. $8.50.) 

A really busy national government is a rela- 
tively recent phenomenon in America. The two 
world wars resulted in an expanded military 
and socialized us to big government. The widc- 
spread effects of the depression permitted pas- 
sage of domestic programs that had been ad- 
ministered by other national governments for 
decades. And the Johnson landslide in 1964 re- 
sulted in an unprecedented clearing of the so- 
cial action agenda. Some programs enacted 
then (e.g., federal aid to education, medical 
care for the aged under Social Security) had 
been up and down Capitol Hill so many times 
they began to look tired, gray, and not a little 
wrinkled. 

In many ways, we are stili “rehearsing gov- 
ernment” in the oldest, largest, and most affiu- 
ent of the democracies. And so a lot of things 
still have to be worked out. Abraham Holtz- 
man discusses one such feature in this book: 
“A new set of political actors has emerged in 
the national government: the legislative liaison 
or congressional relations officers of the execu- 
tive” (p. 1). Who would have thought that the 
processes of program coordination, congres- 
sional liaison, and executive lobbying would 
still be in the early stages of development? But 
they are, and, as Holtzman illustrates, some- 
times in the face of resistance from within the 
executive and Congress. 

Given his framework of analysis, Holtzman 
has organized the book logically. He sees the 
executive and Congress as “two interdependent 
and often conflicting [political] systems.” (p. 
2) Legislative liaison agents are executive sys- 
tem actors who perform functions in both sys- 
tems but primarily contribute “to the effective- 
ness of the politically responsible executive 
leaders in their dealings with the Congress” (p. 
2). The activities of liaison officers are circum- 
scribed by the set of roles defined by executive 
superiors and associates, legislators and their 
staff, and by the liaison officers themselves. 

Holtzman’s subsequent chapters define roles, 
discuss the complications of acting in two sys- 
tems, describe strategies and tactics in lobbying, 
and analyze the relationship between White 
House and departmental liaison personnel. The 
narrative is laced with rich and useful data 
drawn from interviews with liaison agents, po- 
litical and career executives (including some 
departmental secretaries), bureaucrats, legisla- 
tors and staffs, and lobbyists. The Kennedy ad- 
ministration, 1962-1963, is emphasized, 
though comparisons are made with the Eisen- 
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hower and Truman administrations. 

While points are made about specific liaison 
activities and relationships, several general im- 
pressions emerge from this study. First, con- 
gressional-executive interrelationships are con- 
siderably more complex than we are presently 
acknowledging—either in texts or, I would 
guess, in the classroom. Second, successful liai- 
son and lobbying appear to be highly condi- 
tional, depending on many variables cited by 
Holtzman throughout the book (see below). 
Third, given the transitory nature of top leader- 
ship and the specialization of autonomous con- 
gressional committees and bureaus, it has to be 
astounding when priorities actually do get set, 
programs coordinated, evaluations completed. 

Finally, I am impressed yet again by how 
truly difficult it is to employ systems analysis in 
this way. I commend Professor Holtzman for 
his effort. Just trying to conceive of the whole 
executive as a political system gives me a head- 
ache. And attempting to sort out “how they see 
us” and “how we see ourselves” in a mass of 
interconnected expectations brings on dizzy 
spells. Holtzman avoids vertigo somewhat by 
separately treating the three role sets he identi- 
fies (Chs. 2, 3, 4). Presumably, however, it is 
in the bringing together in one big perceptual 
interchange that. we begin to reconstruct behav- 
ior and its consequences. I have never seen that 
handled very well in political science literature 
(though Holtzman makes an effort in his “ac- 
tion” chapters). In fact, the most successful re- 
cent effort to employ role theory, in my view, is 
Mario Puzo’s The Godfather (and that gave 
me dizzy spells for other reasons). 

Why worry about whether Congress and the 
executive are political systems or not? By start- 
ing with that assumption, as Holtzman does, 
one faces having to generalize at a very high 
level. That can be most frustrating as you try to 
accommodate the endless number of excep- 
tions. And maybe, just maybe, they aren’t sys- 
tems. Why assume it in advance? Isn’t that 
something to be demonstrated? Those who 
write about systems do offer a set of criteria to 
be met. I have yet to see these criteria really 
applied to both institutions, however, or even 
made very operational for research purposes. 
Those presumably employing systems analysis 
are frequently content to substitute the word 
“system” for “institution” without offering evi- 
dence to justify that displacement. Further, in 
so doing, they miss the advantages and oppor- 
tunities of the systems approach—i.e., in dis- 
covering how man actually does interact in de- 
cision-making. Much of that interaction is 
cross-institutional—a point that may be over- 
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looked if we assume that institutions are sys- 
tems. 

A somewhat less abstract, but possibly more 
useful, approach might be simply to assume 
that a variety of conditions will be important in 
determining legislative liaison. As I noted ear- 
lier, Holtzman has identified many of these 
conditions—-the nature of the issue, the nature 
of the President, the bureaucratic structure, tra- 
ditional relationships, political campaigns, 
party leadership, outside support, etc. One 
might explore the extent to which these condi- 
tions help to explain variations in executive-leg- 
islative relations. Possibly this approach would 
produce empirical evidence of interactions 
across institutions and inside and outside of 
government, that would lead Holtzman to say 
something about the nature of national deci- 
sion-making systems. At least he would avoid 
the impossible task of trying to generalize 
about units as different as, for example, the De- 
partments of State, Defense, and Agriculture, 
as though they were all part of one big execu- 
tive system interacting with one big congres- 
sional system. 

In conclusion, I think that Holtzman’s ap- 
proach forced him to organize his data so as to 
yield unachievable levels of generalization. It 
also makes for difficult reading at times because 
of necessary repetition and discussion of excep- 
tions (not unlike books on state politics). Fi- 
nally, Holtzman is not able to develop many 
conclusions about the liaison process as a link 
between the two systems. After several chapters 
that seek to identify roles and describe behav- 
ior, he does not attempt to pull that all together 
in the last chapter (and I don’t blame him for 
not trying). Rather he returns to a theme intro- 
duced in Chapter 1—legislative liaison strength- 
ens executive leadership in Congress—and 
then discusses several other broad issues with- 
out clear purpose. Fully 90 percent of the book 
is about roles, behavior, tactics, organization, 
interrelationships. Yet. the concluding remarks 
speak to other topics for which he has limited 
data—e.g., strengthening (suggests the need 
for comparative or trend data) executive lead- 
ership with Congress and the bureaucracy, 
comparisons of lobbyists inside and outside the 
executive, political party and the separation of 
powers, and “additional aspects.” 

There is still much to recommend this book, 
however. Holtzman’s rich interview data and 
case material will be of great value in the class- 
room. The section on White House relation- 
ships with departmental liaison personnel is ex- 
cellent. It provides superb illustrations of the 
tugs between those responsible for overall pol- 
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icy and those responsible for specialized policy; 
between those who answer to “short-timers” 
and those who represent the permanence of 
government. 

Despite all these plusses, however, I can’t es- 
cape the feeling that Holtzman could have pro- 
vided so much more if he had organized his 
findings differently. That may only be my own 
perversity, and it is the sort of comment in a 
book review that ought to send you right to the 
book to judge for yourself (his organization, 
not my perversity!). I can predict this much— 
agree with me or not, you will profit, as I have, 
from Professor Holtzman’s prodigious scholar- 
ship. 

CHARLES O. JONES 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pacifist’s Progress: Norman Thomas and the 
Decline of American Socialism. By Bernard 
K. Johnpoll. (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1970. Pp. xiii, 336. $8.95.) 

In much of this volume, the author deals 
with events and situations made familiar to us 
by Harry Fleischman’s earlier Norman 
Thomas (Norton: 1964, 1969). The Fleisch- 
man study, however, examined both the politics 
and the personal life of the late Socialist leader, 
while Johnpoll confines himself largely to an 
analysis and criticism of Thomas the political 
leader. 

Thomas was born in 1884, the son of a Pres- 
byterian minister. He was a newspaper carrier 
for Warren G. Harding’s local paper and at- 
tended college at Bucknell and Princeton. At 
Union Theological Seminary, where his teach- 
ers included some of the leading exponents of 
Social Gospel theology, he laid the foundations 
of his later political views. 

Professor Johnpoll treats with sensitivity 
Thomas’ work as a minister in the East Harlem 
parish, his opposition to World War I, his deci- 
sion to join the Socialist Party, and his career as 
a secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
Later, Thomas gave up his role as a Presbyte- 
rian minister, edited The World Tomorrow, 
concerned himself with the fate of conscien- 
tious objectors in World War I, and, after the 
war, embarked on his long career as a journal- 
ist and speaker. For a number of years he was 
on the staff of the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy and, very briefly, was associated with 
the ill-fated New York Leader. His rise in the 
Socialist Party was rapid, and at various times 
he carried its banner as candidate for Governor 
of New York, United States Senator, and 
Mayor of New York City. 

Coming into national prominence when he 
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was the Party’s standard-bearer for the presi- 
dency in 1928, he ran again in every election 
from 1932 through 1948, attaining his maxi- 
mum strength of approximately 900,000 votes 
in 1932. Thomas was frequently involved in the 
factionalism of the Party, and Johnpoll offers a 
careful analysis of his relation to the Militants 
in their conflict with the Old Guard. Although 
the Party was already in decline when he joined 
it during World War I, its disintegration was 
accelerated by withdrawal of the Communists, 
internal party conflict, the hypnotic effect of 
the New Deal, and——at least according to Pro- 
fessor Johnpoll—the defective leadership of 
Norman Thomas. 

The author does not ignore Thomas’ consis- 
tent commitment to civil liberties, and he rec- 
ognizes, too, his great contribution to the orga- 
nization of tenant farmers. Although Thomas, 
like most Socialists, had welcomed the Russian 
Revolution, he became a critic of Stalinism 
long before many liberals did. He sought to 
support the Loyalists during the Spanish Civil 
War, antagonizing many Party pacifists in the 
process. He fought vigorously to keep the 
United States out of World War II, although 
once the country entered, he gave the conflict 
“critical support.” 

After 1948, of course, Thomas decided that 
he should no longer run for President. His 
party had drastically declined and increasingly 
he became a kind of critic at large. He retained 
his keen interest in civil liberties and was 
widely sought after as a speaker on college 
campuses. Although he supported the Korean 
war, he was an early and sharp critic of the war 
in Vietnam. When he died, on December 19, 
1968, he had, according to Johnpoll, come full 
circle: he had begun as a Christian pacifist and, 
after seeming to flirt with war during the Span- 
ish conflict, World War II, and the Korean 
“police action,” he ended about where he had 
begun. 

On the whole, Johnpoll thinks, Thomas was 
a failure as a politician. Thomas failed, accord- 
ing to the author, because he was essentially a 
reforming, Social Gospel, prophetic type and, 
as such, shunned the compromises so essential 
in politics. Thus he hastened the decline of the 
Socialist Party. He did not see, to use the cliché 
of which Johnpoll seems inordinately fond, that 
politics is the “art of the possible.” Hence he 
sided with the Militants against the Old Guard, 
when he should have been above the battle in 
the interests of party unity. And he stubbornly 
opposed American entry into World War II, 
failing to see that if freedom were to survive, 
the United States had to join in the conflict. 
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“His politics from 1939 to 1945 were as consis- 
tent as they were naive. ... His assumptions 
were erroneous, his rationale faulty, and his 
conclusions ludicrous” (p. 249). 

Although we cannot deal adequately here 
with this evaluation of Thomas, a few questions 
are surely in order. We might ask what the au- 
thor means by political success. Does he mean 
attainment of office? Obviously, by this stan- 
dard Thomas was a failure. But then many men 
and parties have gained office—were “suc- 
cesses” —and have often either failed to attain 
their professed goals or have forgotten their os- 
tensible purposes in the process. In what sense 
were they “successful”? Thomas never gained 
office, but even according to the author, he sel- 
dom lost sight of his central goals—unlike, we 
may suggest, the “successful” Franklin Roose- 
velt, Was he “unsuccessful,” even though ad- 
mittedly his exposure of graft in New York 
City initiated the reform movement under La- 
Guardia and despite the fact that most of the 
immediate demands of the Socialist Party plat- 
form were taken over and implemented by the 
New Deal? Was he unsuccessful because, un- 
like many socialists, he refused to identify New 
Deal measures with the achievement of ulti- 
mate socialist ends? 

Professor Johnpoll seems to think that 
Thomas’ opposition to American entry into 
World War II was almost self-evidently a mis- 
take. “Thomas ignored the obvious fact that the 
alternative to an Allied victory was a return to 
the Dark Ages under Hitler” (p. 250). But 
surely there is room for serious doubt here. 
One effect of American entry into World War 
II was to expand the power of the Soviet 
Union, even while Hitler was being defeated. 
By the end of the war, moreover, American 
and Allied methods in waging war could hardly 
be distinguished from those of Hitler—as Dres- 
den, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and many other 
events illustrated. Was “freedom” in the world 
as a whole enhanced by American entry? I sub- 
mit that the answer is at least problematical. It 
Just might be—and I should certainly argue in 
this vein—that Thomas’ opposition to Ameri- 
can entry made more political as well as moral 
sense than the policy of Roosevelt. While we 
cannot, of course, say what would have hap- 
pened had the United States not entered the 
war, it can be argued with considerable plausi- 
bility—reasoning as machtpolitik political sci- 
entists are wont to reason—that Germany and 
the Soviet Union might have fought each other 
to a standstill or so weakened each other that 
the postwar “cold war”—under whose horrible 
and nihilistic aegis we are living even today— 
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might never have occurred. Even had Hitler tri- 
umphed, he would undoubtedly have overex- 
tended his rule and would thus eventually have 
contributed to his own downfall. The war cer- 
tainly did not “rescue” most of the Jews. Here 
Thomas seems to have been much more practi- 
cal than Roosevelt, who rejected Thomas’ elo- 
quent pleas to provide an American haven for 
all of them. 

Was Thomas actually as rigid and uncom- 
promising as Johnpoll seems to suggest? On the 
basis of my experiences in Socialist Party con- 
ventions, I do not think so. Many of us often 
found ourselves in opposition to him precisely 
because, in our judgment, he made too many 
compromises, supposedly for the sake of party 
unity or in order to preserve an “image” that 
might attract support from the outside. Thus he 
opposed attempts to put the Party on record in 
favor of unilateral disarmament, even though 
privately he seemed at times to favor it: he 
made too many concessions to the sophisticated 
Rube Goldberg-type political and military 
strategists and the Dr. Strangeloves of this 
world, 

Thomas’ earlier judgment that the two major 
parties were essentially empty bottles with dif- 
ferent labels seems to me to have been right; 
and it was therefore a sad day when he suc- 
cumbed to the “lesser evil” syndrome by sup- 
porting such defenders of capitalism as Adlai 
Stevenson and Hubert Humphrey. 

But even if one disagrees at many points 
with Professor Johnpoll’s interpretations and 
judgments, his volume is a scholarly attempt to 
evaluate the political career of a great man and, 
as such, a contribution to our neverending en- 
deavor to understand the role of personality in 
politics, 

MULFORD Q. SIBLEY 
University of Minnesota 


American Political Parties: Social Change and 
Political Response. By Everett Carll Ladd, Jr. 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1970. Pp. 323. 
$3.95.) 


A number of commanding treatments of the 
American party experience exist. Analyses of 
the world’s first party system through its vari- 
ous periods of change outline the significance 
of these institutions in stabilizing and routiniz- 
ing political alternatives; in molding legitimacy 
and consensus in a maturing nation; in aggregat- 
ing the demands of disparate social groupings; 
in rewarding either symbolically or more sub- 
stantively those with the greatest claim to atten- 
tion; and in governing. Such works assume an 
increasing importance for our present under- 
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standing of party operations and their limita- 
tions during a transitional era both in the 
party’s, and the society’s, evolution. 

Historical evaluations of the parties’ contribu- 
tion to democratic fulfillment have engaged the 
energies of creative scholars for generations, 
happily resulting in a series of works of lasting 
merit. Focusing only on those studies that com- 
prehensively evaluate the party experience, one 
thinks of the pre-eminent contributions of Ford, 
Beard, Agar, Binkley, Holcombe, and Burns. 
Perceptive conceptualizations, lucidity in pres- 
entation and a thorough command of their sub- 
ject-matter characterized each of these works. 
While the superior craftsmanship of the au- 
thors was unchallenged and the perspectives 
put forward differed, the methodological crite- 
ria used in isolating relevant source materials 
and the nature of the data sources employed to 
document their cases varied little from one 
work to the next. 

More recently, influenced by social science 
developments in other disciplines and the wel- 
come addition of new depositories of raw data, 
the traditional approaches have begun to give 
ground. Aggregate electoral and demographic 
data have become broadly accessible and have 
been creatively adapted to the concerns of the 
party historian. More precise conceptual mod- 
els of change, borrowed in large part from the 
“developing nations” literature, have been in- 
corporated into historical reconstructions 
which, when linked with the empirical data, 
elaborate systematically, or challenge, prevail- 
ing interpretations of the causes and implica- 
tions of party behavior. Lee Benson, Charles 
Sellers, and S. M. Lipset, as well as a host of 
newer generation scholars, have begun to de- 
velop the merits implicit in the approach. The 
research selections contained in the 1967 vol- 
ume edited by Chambers and Burnham, The 
American Party Systems: Stages of Political De- 
velopment, constitute the most explicit and in- 
fluential statement of the applicability of his- 
torical empiricism to the development of Ameri- 
can party concerns. 

Professor Ladd’s book can best be appraised 
within this context. It is an intellectual descen- 
dent of this movement, applying for the first 
time the skills of one author to the exposition 
and interpretation of party development, or as 
the author prefers “party change,” from the 
formation of the nation to the present. Ladd 
conceives of the party as a dependent variable, 
| an agency that adapts its forms, behavior, and, 
most importantly, its policy appeals, to the so- 
cial and economic pressures that constitute the 
“political agenda,” the politically important in- 
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terests that demand attention in any given era. 
He divides the parties’ existence into four “so- 
ciopolitical periods,” each demarked by identifi- 
able arrays of interests resulting in distinctive 
sets of political needs. The four political peri- 
ods encompass, respectively; the years from the 
creation of the nation to the Civil War, the era 
of rural, small-town America with its agricul- 
tural economy and restricted government 
(treated as two distinctive periods in the Cham- 
bers-Burnham book); the industrializing period 
that followed the close of hostilities in the 
1860’s and did not terminate until the Great 
Depression (again, a span that comprises two 
periods in the Chambers-Burnham schema); in- 
dustrialism triumphant, with its division of pri- 
orities and parties along an economic contin- 
uum, 1927 to roughly the present; and the sta- 
tus politics and miseries, if you will, attendant 
on affluence that supply the agenda for the 
fourth and newest era of party experience. By 
treating parties as agencies that adapt their pri- 
orities and appeals with differing degrees of 
adequacy to the “agenda” of the times, Ladd 
can concentrate the bulk of his attention on the 
economic and social tensions underlying each 
period. The adeptly drawn economic sketches, 
in particular, add a useful dimension to under- 
standing the forces acting upon the political 
parties. Ideological constraints; class, ethnic, 
and racial conflicts; the scope and intent of 
governmental action; and the cultural setting of 
the party combat are all employed to explain the 
relative position of the major parties on the is- 
sues raised. 

The approach has its limitations. A reader 
will be disappointed if he’ seeks detailed analy- 
ses of such topics as: the genesis of party struc- 
tures and their permutations over time; the leg- 
islative experience of the principal parties; the 
role of the president or of national political fig- 
ures as party leaders; the social bases of leader- 
ship recruitment; the use and abuse of devices 
(conventions, primaries) intended for leader- 
ship selection; the urban machine and its place 
in the extension of democratic privileges; cam- 
paign practices and innovations, and in particu- 
lar the response to technological advances such 
as television; the interrelationships of levels of 
party operations, from the national committees 
to the precincts, set in historical perspective; 
the sophisticated relationship of parties to pol- 
icy outputs; or the explicit recognition and eval- 
uation of the functions served by the parties 
in varying historical circumstances, to select ar- 
bitrarily potentially relevant areas of interest. 
The modification of institutional factors that 
circumscribe party behavior, such as the effects 
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of registration practices, represents an area that 
deserves more extended treatment in light of 
the book’s conceptualization. In these respects, 
the book is less a history of political parties, or 
even party systems per se than it is an intelli- 
gent and broadly sketched treatment of the en- 
vironmental forces affecting party action. The 
analysis further leans toward an implicit deter- 
minism. Little emphasis is given to the survival 
needs of the institution and its adaption of 
these to the social forces that influence its con- 
tinued existence. Political parties constitute im- 
perfect reflections of social formulations, a 
point that the author alludes to in his overview 
of contemporary trends but fails to develop ad- 
equately in the earlier discussions. 

These comments are not intended to detract 
from what the book does achieve: an impres- 
sive exploration of the social forces influencing 
party performance, from 1787 to the present. 
The systemic underpinnings supporting party 
behavior are nicely described. The strengths of 
this work are exemplified by what I believe to 
be its most provocative section. Curiously, this 
part deals not with the past, but rather with the 
social currents unleashed during the 1960’s, their 
meaning in political perspective, and the proba- 
ble party response: the politics, in short, of the 
newly emerging “fourth” period. Ladd con- 
cludes a rich appraisal of these developments by 
arguing that the Democratic party has trans- 
formed itself from the low income SES coalition 
of Franklin Roosevelt to a perfectly respectable 
home for the middle class professional. Com- 

bined with its still strong levels of party identifi- 

cation in the electorate, blacks and workers, it 
should continue as the dominant “sun” for the 
foreseeable future. 

The book is an impressive achievement. Ap- 
proached within the specifications of the re- 
search design, it is an instructive analysis of the 
forces shaping party conduct during different 
electoral spans. And particularly rewarding, as 
noted, is the sensitive examination of the con- 
temporary demands placed on the political 
party system. 

WILLIAM J. CROTTY 
Northwestern University 


Toward a National Urban Policy. Edited by 
Daniel P. Moynihan. (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1970. Pp. 348. $7.95.) 


To promote the general welfare and properly 
apply the resources of the Federal Government in 
strengthening the economic and social health of all 
areas of the Nation and more adequately protect 
the physical environment and conserve resources, 
the Congress declares that the Federal Govern- 
ment, consistent with the responsibilities of State 
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and local government and the private sector, must 
assume responsibility for the development of a 
national urban growth policy which shall incorpo- 
rate social, economic and other appropriate fac- 
tors. Such policy shall serve as a guide in making 
specific decisions at the national level which affect 
the pattern of urban growth and shall provide a 
framework for development of interstate, State, 
and local growth and stabilization policy. 


Thus runs the text of Section 702 (c) of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1970 signed into law by President Nixon in 
January, 1971, representing the first steps to be 
taken by this country toward the preparation of 
a national urban growth policy which is so 
much overdue. 

This book, prepared before the Act was for- 
mulated, foreshadows its appearance. In the 
preface, Daniel Moynihan notes that the first 
executive order of the President’s administra- 
tion established the Council for Urban Affairs, 
charged with the task of assisting the President 
in the development of a national urban policy, 
and he expresses the hope that the essays con- 
tained in the book may add something to that 
effort. The extent to which the essays did influ- 
ence those that drafted the Act will, perhaps, 
never be known, but the stature of the authors 
is such that their opinions would have carried 
weight with those seeking counsel on urban 
problems and recommends the book today for 
those seeking similar insights. 

It may be charged that the title of this vol- 
ume is misleading, and so it is if one assumes 
that he may find therein a cohesive and rea- 
soned study of urban problems and suggested 
solutions leading to a definitive statement on 
what the national urban policy of the United 
States should or might be. The reader will not 
find this, for the work is quite unashamedly a 
collection of 25 essays on various aspects of the 
urban scene, both here and overseas. This col- 
lection, says Professor’ Moynihan in the pref- 
ace, attempts to “gather in one volume the 
views of men of disparate views and interests 
but one central concern, namely the formula- 
tion in the course of the 1960’s and 1970’s of 
something approaching a deliberate and elabo- 
rated national urban policy.” 

The gathered views of the distinguished con- 
tributors are indeed disparate, this disparate- 
ness also being evident in the length, depth, and 
approach of the various essays. Integrating 
such diverse fare is a most difficult task, and 
some unevenness is, perhaps, unavoidable. 
Daniel Moynihan gives just credit to Janet Eck- 
stein, “whose superb editorial talents and pro- 
fessional understanding of the subject alone 
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made possible such coherence as the volume 
may have—as the subject may admit” (p. xi), 
yet the variation in cadence may well present 
problems for those who object to continuous 
“gear changing” while attempting to master the 
subject matter presented. 

The opening essay by Professor Moynihan 
on the definition of an urban policy is most ap- 
propriate and sets the whole tone of the book, 
providing for the reader ten signposts that di- 
rect him along the path to such a definition. It 
sets out briefly and with clarity some of the ma- 
jor circumstances leading up to our present ur- 
ban problems, and in suggesting general ways 
in which the federal government might alleviate 
some of these problems, points the way to the 
analysis the reader must make of the essays 
that follow. Moynihan also underlines a fact 
which we tend to take for granted, yet in other 
contexts would find quite unbelievable: that we 
have national strategies in time of war and na- 
tional strategies to reach other planets, yet we 
have no strategy for urban growth and survival 
within our own nation—indeed, the idea that 
there might be such a policy is new. 

The essays that follow expose the reader to a 
rich variety of facts and ideas advanced by spe- 
cialists in their fields: Philip Hauser on popula- 
tion, Robert Wood on intergovernmental rela- 
tionships, Nathan Glazer on housing, John 
Meyer on transportation, and John Kain on 
land use, to name but a few. It is difficult to 
identify highlights in subjects of such variety, 
which range from community health planning 
to pollution, from urban design to crime, from 
migration to racial segregation and from the ur- 
ban church to poverty; for the way in which 
these contributions are weighed depends much 
on the interests of the reader. 

In the development of a national urban pol- 
icy much sophisticated planning will be re- 
quired, and the perceptive remarks of Martin 
Rein on the dilemmas facing the physical and 
social planner are thus most pertinent. He notes 
that planners have proceeded under the as- 
sumption that the consensus of values which 
binds together a society offers the most compel- 
ling frame of reference for a “community re- 
garding” planning process. However, when the 
divisions which separate society become evident 
and the chasms which divide its groups become 
deep, planning at all levels comes to reflect the 
condition of the society for which it plans. Al- 
though the need for disinterested planning be- 
comes more urgent when the disharmonies in 
the society become more evident, it also be- 
comes equally more difficult to perform the 
task of harmonizer and integrator. The social 
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problems of our society require disinterested, 
rational, and politically independent solutions, 
yet we have no technology that lends itself to 
objective assessment, nor can we ever devise a 
way of detaching planning from political pres- 
sure without converting the detachment into ir- 
relevance. 

The argument proceeds by noting that each 
source of authority which legitimates planning 
also offers an alternative interpretation of its 
role. A range of roles is then presented in 
each of which the planner may be faced by in- 
tractable problems that are moral in character 
and hence not susceptible to technical solution. 
The author concludes by suggesting that 
schools of city and social planning should not 
organize their curricula around a single source 
of legitimacy, and that educators should help 
their students understand the moral problems 
posed for planners in a pluralistic society. 

Martin Meyerson provides a change of pace 
in discussing how a city should be viewed and 
in concluding optimistically that a humanized 
society must and will be achieved in the cities 
and urbanized areas of the U.S. and throughout 
the world. Lloyd Rodwin picks up the story at 
this point by explaining British and French 
growth strategies and Scott Greer follows with 
an examination of urban renewal in American 
cities, concluding that unlike the British and 
the French, we have no national urban policy. 
Edward Eichler and Bernard Norwitch tanta- 
lize us with views of European and American 
new towns and how these might develop in the 
future, and Daniel Moynihan closes the work 
on a moral note by quoting Mrs. Boyle in Sean 
O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock, who pleads: 


Sacred Heart o’ Jesus take away our hearts o’ 
stone, and give us hearts o° flesh. Take away this 
murdherin’ hate and give us Thine own eternal 
love! 


One hopes that when the reader is synthesiz- 
ing the many messages contained in this book, 
as he must do if he is to arrive at any conclu- 
sion about the national urban policy that this 
country should follow, he will not forget Mrs. 
Boyle’s impassioned plea, for we will need 
much love, much vision, and less selfishness if 
we are to overcome our urban problems and 
create a new America of which we can be 
proud in all respects. 

The young student will find this book a con- 
venient compendium of information on urban 
affairs, while the more mature scholar will find 
in it much information and many thought-pro- 
voking comments. In addition to the quality of 
the information that a book possesses, a crite- 
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rion of success may well be the extent to which 
it can stimulate the imagination of the serious 
reader and bring forth that which is not said. 
On both of these tests the work scores highly. 

Eric C, FREUND 
University of Illinois 


The Price of Dependency: Civil Liberties in 
the Welfare State. By Robert M. O'Neil. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1970. Pp. 
351. $8.95.) 


In the early 1890's, a policeman was fired for 
off-duty politicking. The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts refused relief. “The pe- 
titioner may have a constitutional right to talk 
politics, but he has no constitutional right to be 
a policeman,” said Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Robert M. O’Neil maintains that 
Holmes was dead wrong: “All actions of gov- 
ernment, no less as an employer than in any 
other capacity, are subject to the limitations of 
the Fourth Amendment. and other constitu- 
tional guarantees...” (p. 68). That is, govern- 
ment may not condition its consent to employ 
Smith on Smith’s waiver of a constitutionally 
protected right. Nor, says O’Neil, should it “im- 
pose” such “unconstitutional conditions” upon 
prospective public university students, people 
wishing to use government auditoriums and 
parks, and applicants for public housing or wel- 
fare. l | 

Actual practice, however, is far closer to 
Holmes’ “old” view than to O’Neil’s “new” 
view, as the author himself vividly documents 
_and eloquently laments. For public employees 
we have loyalty oaths, strike bans, privacy limi- 
tations, and the Hatch Act restrictions on polit- 
ical activity. Students in public universities are 
subject to dormitory rules, suspension of schol- 
arships for some activities, discrimination based 
on state of residence, and a general lack of 
“due process.” Park speakers often must get 
permits, which are sometimes denied. Welfare 
payments are conditioned on residence, finan- 
cial disclosures, and home visitations. 

To say that government cannot take a consti- 
tutionally protected right does not imply that 
an individual cannot exchange that right for 
something that he prefers to have. But O’Neil’s 
view of the Constitution is tenable only if the 
distinction between a taking and an exchange is 
ignored. Consider the following argument (pp. 
40-41): TE 


The .. . assumption . . . that the attachment of 
conditions to a benefit is a “lesser” act than out- 
‘right denial of the benefit . . . is fundamentally un- 
sound. It overlooks . . . the tension and ambivalence 
inevitably created by the offer of an attractive 
benefit encumbered by unattractive strings. The 
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. .. denial of a benefit will probably alter no con- 
duct. . . . But where conditions or restrictions are 
imposed, the natural response of the person who 
wants or needs the benefit badly enough is to 
change his behavior . . . to suit the grantor’s de- 
mands. . 


This argument is particularly interesting given 
O’Neil’s classification of government employees 
as “beneficiaries.” By implication government 


receives nothing in exchange for salaries, or at 


least not equivalent value. But government in- 
sistence on receiving fair value in return might 
subject employees to “the tension and 
ambivalence... of an attractive benefit encum- 
bered by unattractive strings.” What if a fellow 
dislikes working but needs the job? 

The heart of the matter, I believe, is that the 
author implicitly rejects the very legitimacy of 
contracts (defined loosely as exchanges or 
transfers of rights by mutual consent of the 
parties) when he denounces “tension and ambiv- 
alence.” All transfers of rights except gifts call 
for some reciprocity which may be regarded as 
an “encumbrance.” If contractual deals are ille- 
gitimate, then a fortiori they must be forbidden 
when a constitutionally protected right is one 
of the things exchanged. But the author never 
explains why such exchanges must be prohib- 
ited, The reasons for constitutional obstacles to 
taking certain rights by law are obvious. Laws 
do not depend on the consent of any particular 
individual. To allow legislative majorities to 
take important rights may threaten deeply held 
minority values. Hence, “Congress shall make 
no law...,” etc. Exchanges are entirely differ- 
ent; individual preferences are the keynote. 
Preference, of course, does not mean lack of 
regret that a price must be paid. Nor does pref- 
erence say anything about the relative power or 
alternatives of the two parties to an exchange. 
Preference indicates only that each party is free 
to refuse to make a deal unless he thinks the 
exchange will leave him better off than he oth- 
erwise would be. The desirability of constitu- 
tionally prohibiting exchange of all rights that 
government cannot take by law is thus far from 
obvious. 

O’Neil himself nearly concedes everything 
when he admits that only “the person who 
wants or needs the benefit badly enough” will 
give up an important right in exchange. When 
the individual himself retains absolute legal 
tight to say “no deal” if he prefers, constitu- 
tional “protection” would be arguable only if 
the exchange is too complex for him to under- 
stand, or if he is incompetent. As O’Neil him- 
self shows, the usual “unconstitutional condi- 
tions” are far from subtle. And it would be un- 
seemly to argue that government employees 
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and college students are incompetent; even with 
welfare recipients it would be the height of ar- 
rogance to equate poverty with stupidity. 

Perhaps O’Neil’s real concern is the fact that 
many people do not have preferences that a de- 
vout member of the A.C.L.U., say, would ap- 
prove of. Despite the Hatch Act, for example, 
millions are willing to work for government. If 
everybody had values O’Neil likes, people 
would not make all the “bad” bargains de- 
scribed in this book. Nor would the offending 
legislative majorities exist; there would be nei- 
ther a “willing buyer” nor a “willing seller.” J 
sense that the author, in spite of his bold advo- 
cacy of “civil liberties in the welfare state,” is 
reluctant to allow individuals who do not share 
his values even the basic liberty of deciding for 
themselves what they prefer to do. 

Does the Constitution require “due process 
of contract”? Should it? Does or should the 
First Amendment mean that “Congress shall 
make no contract . . .”? Can a Contract 
“abridge”? O'Neil does not discuss these ques- 
tions because he sees no basic difference be- 
tween government-as-contractor and govern- 
ment-as-legislator, The result, in my opinion, is 
not only bad law but--much more importantly 
—bad political theory. Nevertheless, I believe 
that this is a book that every political scientist 
not obsessed with methodology or caucusing 
ought to read carefully. O’Neil has done an ex- 
cellent job of articulating a usually unarticu- 
lated but increasingly popular way of looking 
at American life. Even the courts are not im- 
mune, though Holmes still reigns. The book 
raises an issue political scientists will have to 
think about sooner or later. It had better be 
sooner. 

PAUL F, DELESPINASSE 
Adrian College 


American Labor and United States Foreign 
Policy. By Ronald Radosh. (New York: 
Vintage Books, 1969. Pp. 463. $2.45.) 
Ronald Radosh has made an impressive con- 

tribution to what he and others refer to as “rad- 
ical history.” Acknowledging his “greatest 
debt” to William Appleman Williams, he has 
produced a book that investigates the intimate 
relationships which have prevailed between or- 
ganized labor and the United States govern- 
ment since World War I in the shaping and 
even the day-to-day conduct of American for- 
eign policy. Radosh believes the results have 
been deplorable time and time again. 

American organized labor is seen by Radosh 
as officially supporting United States foreign 
policy “in the hope that such support would 
give the working class a share of the great 
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American pie” (p. 452). But American labor 
leaders also tend to share with businessmen and 
government officials alike a basic consensus at 
any given time regarding the major interests of 
the United States and a common conception re- 
garding the nature of foreign adversaries. Ra- 
dosh concludes his analysis with the following 
prescription and warning: 


Any movement away from a Cold War orienta- 
tion, therefore, demands creation of a trade union 
movement whose leadership and membership begin 
to transcend the existing social system. The end of 
corporate unionism depends on a critique of cor- 
poration capitalism. Until American labor leaders 
present a Socialist alternative to American work- 
ers, they will not make the long overdue reassess- 
ment of American foreign policy that is required 
in an era of world revolution. (p. 452) 


Radosh pays special attention to the years of 
World War I and has produced a fascinating 
revelation of the failure of effective communi- 
cation and cooperation between American and 
European labor leaders. He believes that Gom- 
pers’ own rigid opposition to all forms of so- 
cialism helped to weaken the influence of mod- 
erate European labor leaders and served instead 
to enforce the position of the “Allied Right,” 
leaving the allied governments confronted at 
home with “only a moderate opposition to a 
Carthaginian peace” (pp. 182ff.). Although 
Gompers and his chief associates, including the 
American pro-war socialists, may have reduced 
the chances of a sane peace settlement and cer- 
tainly failed to convert the principal European 
labor leaders to their point of view, their World 
War I missions established a firm precedent for 
the future involvement of American labor in 
foreign policy making (p. 149). 

The book also investigates the involvement 
of American organized labor with Latin Amer- 
ica over many years, with Western Europe and 
Greece since 1945, and, very much in passing, 
with Vietnam. While professing adherence to 
the tenets of supposedly nonpolitical “business 
unionism,” their story is one of very political 
intervention in both the internal union affairs 
and general domestic affairs of other countries. 
For example: 


To beat the Communists, Brown and Lovestone 
were willing to compromise their own professed 
principles of independent unionism, and to work 
with state-controlled unions, and even with unions 
whose leadership was semi-Fascist. An end result 
was the elimination of the very AFL-type unionism 
that Lovestone and Brown professed to support. 
(p. 347). 


Clearly one result of such alliances has been 
the shoring up of conservative unions, move- 
ments, and governments, particularly in Latin 
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America, at the expense of those which favor 
much-needed social reform. Radosh in effect in- 
dicts labor, business, and government along with 
the social system within which they work. 

‘This indictment, if valid for the twentieth- 
century supporters of corporate capitalism in 
the field of foreign affairs, would seem to hold 
about as well against most Americans through- 
out our history. Indeed, Radosh’s mentor, Wil- 
liam Appleman Williams in The Tragedy of 
American Diplomacy, finds the seeds of an in- 
terventionist “imperial anti-colonialism” dating 
back to America’s own colonial experience and 
links with empire. There is ample evidence that 
many Americans in all walks of life have em- 
braced enthusiastically various forms of the no- 
tion of “manifest destiny” for the United States 
and concomitant degrees of contempt of for- 
eigners for their supposed ineptitude in handling 
their own affairs. As is doubtless the case with 
most people anywhere, Americans tend also to 
hold highly simplistic views about the nature of 
international relations which readily serve to 
reduce complex political issues to dichotomous 
moral ones between right and wrong. It is far 
from clear that any transformation of corporate 
capitalism as such would sweep away such un- 
derlying characteristic attitudes and patterns of 
thinking in the United States. Radosh asserts 
that the adoption of a socialist system as an 
alternative to corporate capitalism will.pave the 
way for a reassessment by American workers 
of our “backward and reactionary foreign pol- 
icy” (p. 29). Moreover, he appears to take it 
for granted that the end result will be a foreign 
policy that is more in tune with the contem- 
porary “era of world revolution” (p. 452). Per- 
haps, but which great powers throughout history 
have refrained consistently from intervening in 
the internal affairs of weaker states in a way 
that could not be viewed by some significant 
number of decent and intelligent indigenous 
leaders as being repressive? 

These reservations notwithstanding, Radosh 
has presented us with an investigation of Amer- 
ican labor foreign policy involvement that is 
well researched and honestly interpreted. A 
transformation in the basic structure of our so- 
ciety may or may not be called for, but it seems 
clear that a careful re-thinking of where we 
ought to be heading in world affairs is a great 
many years past due. We should be grateful to 
Radosh for making that message so ummistak- 
enly clear. 


ROBERT W. HATTERY 
Indiana University 
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The Politics of Federal Courts: Lower Courts 
in the United States. By Richard J. Richard- 
son & Kenneth N. Vines. (Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1970. Pp. 180. $3.50.) 


Most American government texts barely 
mention judicial bodies other than the Supreme 
Court. If the lower federal courts are cited, 
they are usually treated as “inferior” tribunals 
with the primary tasks of channeling important 
cases to the Supreme Court and carrying out 
implementing orders at the local level. These 
hierarchical and bureaucratic conceptions of 
the federal judicial system tend to emphasize 
the problems stemming from the refusal of 
some courts to carry out the decisions which 
are transmitted to them by the justices in Wash- 
ington. As in other areas of our discipline, cov- 
erage by the introductory texts often reflects 
the amount of scholarship that has been con- 
centrated on a subject. The treatments cited 
above probably result from the fact that other 
than Peltason’s 1955 study of the federal 
courts, and the more recent work of Goldman 
and Murphy, only a scant literature deals with 
the politics of the district, appeals, and special- 
ized courts. This paucity is further emphasized 
by the fact that the 1927 book by Felix Frank- 
furter and James Landis, The Business of the 
Supreme Court: A Study in the Federal Judi- 
cial System, remains a primary source for 
scholars interested in the lower courts. 

Richardson and Vines have written a short 
but impressive book which challenges the no- 
tion that the federal judicial system is primarily 
a hierarchy or a bureaucracy. Using a simple 
conceptual scheme based on the concept of le- 
gal and democratic subcultures in the political 
system, the authors mount a case for redirect- 
ing attention to the district and appellant levels. 
Although the subcultures overlap, legal values 
such as the appointment of judges, precedent, 
and the influence of the bar often conflict with 
the democratic values that stress the involve- 
ment of parties and interests in decision mak- 
ing. Consequently the judiciary must respond 
to a variety of pressures, resulting in policies 
which often reflect both subcultures. In chap- 
ters dealing with the selection of judges, the 
flow of cases, and the decisions made in the 
civil liberties and labor union areas, the authors 
show that local constituencies and customs are 
major factors in judicial policy. 

The historical development of the lower 
court system demonstrates the political consid- 
erations which have influenced judicial struc- 
ture. Like many American institutions, court 
organization evolved out of the conflict be- 
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tween supporters of nationalistic versus states’ 
rights interests. These tensions, which emerged 
following passage of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
continue fo this day, as evidenced by the 1960 
attempt to redraw the boundaries of the Fifth 
Judicial Circuit to strengthen the power of con- 
servative Southern appellate judges. Most sig- 
nificant in the development of the lower courts 
was the creation of the courts of appeals in 
1891. This resulted in the elimination of the 
United States Circuit Courts. The increased in- 
fluence of the lower courts was such that the 
district and appellate levels replaced the Su- 
preme Court as the tribunal of last resort for 
more than 95 percent of the federal cases. 

State boundaries circumscribe the authority 
of the lower court constituencies. Both the dis- 
trict and appellate levels follow state lines, but 
the size and number of courts in various parts 
of the country suggest gerrymandering. This 
means that the “politics of structure” is a game 
played to maintain the advantage of clienteles. 
As a consequence social and economic elites 
participate actively in the process of judicial se- 
lection, determine the flow of cases, and influ- 
ence decision making. Through their ties to 
state and local politics federal judges perform a 
representative function for the territory served. 

With a number of courts producing opinions 
from a variety of decisional systems, it could be 
expected that inconsistencies in the law would 
emerge. Can there be a uniform body of na- 
tional law, given the constituency structure? 
The authors explore this question through a 
comparative study of decisions in civil liberties 
and labor cases drawn from the district and ap- 
pellant courts of three circuits. They find not 
only that are there differences among circuits, 
but also that judges within districts diverge in 
their opinions on these cases. Of particular in- 
terest is the way in which litigants will direct 
cases toward specific judges. It is suggested that 
the attitudes of the judges and their past behav- 
ior serve to invite or to resist some types of liti- 
gation. Thus Judge Skelly Wright’s record in 
race relations served as a beacon to civil rights 
groups in Louisiana who came to regard his 
federal district court in New Orleans as a ha- 
ven. At the appellant level a different set of 
variables produced by the transformation of 
cases and the collegial nature of the courts in- 
fluences decisions. The authors believe that the 
legal subculture through professional socializa- 
tion, supervisory controls, and institutions such 
as the Judicial Conference serves to lessen vari- 
ations among courts. At the same time there 
are controversial issues about which the deci- 
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sions of some judges will be out of line with 
those of their brethren in other parts of the 
country. In such cases one looks to the Su- 
preme Court to propound national policy. Yet 
the fact remains that many issues never get be- 
yond the lower courts, where localistic values 
predominate. 

For the scholar of American politics, The 
Politics of Federal Courts is a needed correc- 
tive to the exclusion from view of this impor- 
tant portion of the judiciary. This book will 
also be welcomed by students of judicial poli- 
tics, especially those teaching courses which de- 
part from the traditional focus on constitu- 
tional cases and instead treat the entire process 
of decision making. Richardson and Vines have 
brought us a thoughtful and suggestive perspec- 
tive. 

GEORGE F. COLE 
The University of Connecticut 


Politics, Position, and Power. By Harold Seid- 
man. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1970. Pp. 311. $7.50.) 


Harold Seidman has written what has to be 
considered on all accounts one of the most im- 
portant books in public administration in the 
last several decades. At a time when our gov- 
ernment is confronting critical public policy 
problems this book is particularly timely. The 
bureaucracy is a vitally important instrument in 
formulating and carrying out public policy. Ad- 
ministrative organization, discussed in this 
book from a political standpoint, must be able 
to accomplish the multitude of tasks that are 
the responsibility of government. 

As a backdrop for the book the author out- 
lines organization theory, the folklore of orga- 
nization, from the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management in 1937 through 
the Hoover Commissions and more recent gov- 
ernment study groups under Presidents John- 
son and Nixon. He finds them all wanting in 
their failure to comprehend the political con- 
text of public administration. Virtually every 
group has recommended the same thing——more 
coordination and less overlapping of functions 
through a consolidation of agencies, and 
greater presidential control. Some organiza- 
tional consolidation has occurred but the essen- 
tially pluralistic character of the bureaucracy 
overshadows formal organizational integration. 

The substance of the book includes lucid and 
original discussions of: the history of adminis- 
trative organization; the relationship between 
administrative agencies and clientele and pres- 
sure groups; the interaction between the bu- 
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reaucracy and congressional committees, the 
President, and state and local governments. 
Various types of administrative organization 
are analyzed, including departmental struc- 
tures, regulatory agencies, government corpo- 
rations, and independent agencies. “Twilight 
zone” agencies—those that contain both public 
and private characteristics, such as Comsat— 
are included in this discussion, as well as pri- 
vate contract agencies such as the Rand Corpo- 
ration. Intergovernmental and advisory bodies 
are also extensively analyzed. 

The author illustrates with a wealth of valu- 
able information the fact that bureaucratic or- 
ganization is politically determined in response 
to the demands of private interest groups, con- 
gressional committees, state and local govern- 
ments, and other political inputs. Seidman con- 
tends that the reality of power within any ad- 
ministrative structure depends far more on in- 
formal lines of influence and power than on 
formal patterns of authority. Administrative re- 
organization cannot be carried out without the 
necessary political support. Powerful agencies 
cannot be reorganized, especially as they usu- 
ally have close links with congressional com- 
mittees, For this reason it is unlikely, to say the 
least, that President Nixon’s drastic reorganiza- 
tion proposals of 1971 will ever pass Congress. 

One of the most exciting chapters in the 
book deals with Congress and the bureaucracy. 
The relationship between congressional com- 
mittees and administrative agencies is exten- 
sively illustrated, and these committees are re- 
vealed as part of the administrative process. 
The author notes that each committee of Con- 
gress has its own culture and mode of opera- 
tion and that these tend to reflect the same cul- 
ture that surrounds the corresponding part of 
the executive branch with which the committee 
deals. Many interesting cases are cited in which 
congressional committees have exerted more 
power over the bureaucracy than the President 
has. Important committee chairmen intervene 
directly in the administrative process and exer- 
cise what are in effect “executive” functions, 
such as determining the appointment and re- 
moval of administrative officials. In this area 
the author concludes that “probably more exec- 
utive branch officials have been fired or re- 
signed as a result of pressure from Congress 
than by the President.” Indeed, “as soul broth- 
ers, the executive agencies and legislative com- 
mittees make common cause against the ‘third 
house of the Congress’—the appropriations 
committees.” This opinion contradicts the usual 
view that because of the separation of powers, 
mutual antagonism exists between Congress 
and bureaucracy. 
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The close connection between Congress and 
the bureaucracy poses a major dilemma. One 
of the most frequently recommended ap- 
proaches to the problem of administrative re- 
sponsibility is to have Congress reassert control 
over the bureaucracy, thereby re-establishing 
the principle of indirect popular control over 
decision making in important areas of bureau- 
cratic public policy. If Congress and the bu- 
reaucracy are “soul brothers,” however, it 
hardly seems possible that one will be able to 
control the other. Rather, within particular pol- 
icy spheres, elements of Congress and the bu- 
reaucracy work together for mutual benefit to 
the exclusion of any broader “public interest.” 

The book’s discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the President and the bureaucracy con- 
tinues the theme that the organization and op- 
eration of the bureaucracy is linked far more 
Closely to Congress than to any other part of 
the government. Thus without changing Con- 
gress it is presumably impossible to change the 
bureaucracy. Presidential control over the exec- 
utive branch is entirely at the discretion of 
Congress, which may or may not decide to ex- 
tend presidential authority into particular areas 
under the jurisdiction of administrative agen- 
cies. Often because of Congressional action the 
agency heads rather than the President have the 
necessary 


men, money, material, and legal powers. With a 
few exceptions ... funds are appropriated to the 
agencies and authority to execute programs vested 
by law in agency heads... . In order to work his 
wil in the Congress and outside community, a 
President must have at his disposal the trade goods 
controlled by the agencies and be able to enlist 
the support of their constituencies. (p. 73). 


This statement reverses the normal view of 
presidential domination over the executive 
branch, suggesting that it is the bureaucracy 
that administers and controls the Presidency, 
not the other way around. Managerial engi- 
neering designed to increase presidential super- 
vision confronts a trend toward fragmentation 
of the administrative branch resulting in a di- 
minution rather than increment in presidential 
control. 

The book contains fascinating discussions of 
the “cultures” of particular administrative 
agencies. The independent regulatory commis- 
sions are the lawyers’ domain, the financing in- 
stitutions under control of the bankers, and so 
on. Seidman also discusses the “associational 
attractiveness” of particular agencies: The for- 
eign service previously was thought of as a 
“gentleman’s club” and attracted such types; 
professional military services tended to attract 
the out-of-doors and sports oriented type, usu- 
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ally from rural and small town areas; the elites 
of the Department of Agriculture have been 
drawn largely from land-grant colleges. Virtu- 
ally all important agencies contain elites that 
have been socialized into particularistic, not 
general values. Perhaps it would be more accu- 
rate to view the bureaucracy as a kind of 
United Nations rather than an integrated politi- 
cal organization. 

Problems of pluralism and fragmentation are 
revealed not only in the bureaucracy and in the 
national policy subsystems, but also in relations 
among local, state, and federal governments. 
The author vividly demonstrates the conflict be- 
tween congressmen and senators on the one 
hand, and governors and local politicians on 
the other. It is of the utmost importance for 
members of Congress to maintain as much con- 
trol as possible over such implements of power 
as patronage and the disbursement of federal 
funds. Therefore, Congress is strongly opposed 
to giving away federal funds that could be used 
by state and local officials for their own pur- 
poses to build competing political organiza- 
tions. This means that meaningful decentraliza- 
tion of the federal establishment is impossible, 
for it would shift important decision-making 
power to local levels thus increasing the likeli- 
hood that local politicians and pressure 
groups would be able to circumvent Congress. 
As the author points out, “decentralization is 
viewed as a subterfuge to strengthen the power 
of local politicians.” One of the interesting is- 
sues growing out of this book’s discussion of 
intergovernmental relations is whether revenue- 
sharing can ever occur given the opposition of 
vested congressional and bureaucratic interests 
who see it as increasing the power of state and 
local politicians. 

In conclusion, the author suggests the need 
for a more unified approach to policy making, 
but at the same time he points out that nothing 
within our present political system creates the 
possibility of greater unification. One of the 
most important conclusions of the book is that: 


whether or not meaningful improvements in execu- 
tive branch organization and in the management 
of the federal system can be obtained will depend 
in the final analysis on reorganization of the Con- 
gressional Committee structure. The particularistic 
elements of our society always will triumph over 
the general interest as long as they are nourished 
and supported by committees and subcommittees 
which share their limited concerns. (p. 285) 


PETER WOLL 
Brandeis University 


Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress. 
By Julius Turner. Revised Edition by Ed- 
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ward V. Schneier, Jr. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 312. $10.00.) 


The reappearance of Julius Turner’s work of 
twenty years ago in this revised version is very 
welcome. It still remains a stimulating study, 
and Professor Schneier’s additions enhance its 
value. 

It should be clear at the outset that Schneier’s 
contributions to this “revised edition” go far 
beyond the labors one conventionally expects 
from an editor. He has, of course, updated 
Turner’s work by adding data and analysis for 
the period from 1944 to 1964. He has done so 
in the mode and style of Turner, using the 
same indices of party cohesion, party loyalty, 
and party votes in the analysis of roll calls in 
the House. He has retained a good deal of the 
original Turner prose, and his added prose and 
analysis are of a piece with the original. Fur- 
thermore, he has reworked and expanded some 
sections of the original—integrating some of the 
recent scholarship on Congress, clarifying some 
of Turner’s analysis, and addressing himself to 
criticisms of the first edition. 

What results is an updating of Turner’s work 
that remains Turner’s work. Schneier is alto- 
gether justified in his statement that “although Í 
have substantially modified Turner’s original 
manuscript, I have been faithful to its spirit.” I 
for one am glad he did not attempt to rewrite 
the book or to speculate on what Turner might 
have written if he were alive today. He has 
been content to give us an extended version of 
the Turner analysis put in the most favorable 
scholarly context of today. In doing so he has 
honored Turner and put us very much in his 
debt. It is a skillful and judicious job. 

And what of the Turner analysis? The basic 
strategy of the enterprise is the definition of 
party loyalty in Congressional roll call voting in 
selected years from 1921 through 1964, with 
subsequent attempts to see how the levels of 
loyalty differ from issue to issue and how they 
are affected by the characteristics of the Con- 
gressional constituencies. This analysis pro- 
duces a vast picture of party coalitions and 
alignments in the House and their shifts over 
time. It suggests also a great deal about the 
constituency relationships and loyalties of Con- 
gressmen and, more generally, about the poli- 
tics of majority-building in the House. The sub- 
stantive findings are many, but the chief one re- 
mains the primacy of party lines in Congres- 
sional voting. Even so, the overall rate of party 
cohesion had begun to decline in the period 
Turner worked with, and Schneier documents 
its continuing decline through 1964, 

Such an analysis suffers the limitations of 
any analysis of large numbers of roll call votes. 
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Many critics have already pointed them out, 
and Schneier represents their views in this new 
edition. But simple as the methods are, they are 
largely appropriate for the task; one can accept 
them without condescension or without elabo- 
rate allowances for their early date. More limit- 
ing, I think, is the absence of data on indepen- 
dent variables other than the nature of the issue 
and certain characteristics of the constituencies 
(e.g., their region and urbanization). We have 
here no data on the politics of the constituency 
—on its two-party competitiveness, for in- 
stance. And we have only infrequent “intra- 
House” data—for example, data on the senior- 
ity of the members or on their organizational 
positions within the House. Some of Turner’s 
better pages do relate such intra-House vari- 
ables to party loyalty, but they are too few. 

More troublesome perhaps is some of the 
original Turner analysis. A number of critics 
have pointed out—quite properly, I think-——that 
Turner’s measures set a relatively low standard 
for party cohesion and that they do not support 
some of his statements about party “discipline” 
or “pressure.” Beyond that problem is Turner’s 
tendency to reify what he calls “forces” or 
“pressures” shaping Congressional voting be- 
havior. When he finds party cohesion, he 
speaks of “party pressure,” even though there is 
no concrete description or identification of the 
party or any of its activities. Or, similarly, 
when Turner discovers that a constituency 
characteristic tends to be associated with lower 
levels of party loyalty, he too quickly explains 
this by “group pressures,” even though again 
we have no independent identification of any 
groups. (Honesty compels me to note that a 
quick comparison of the two editions suggests 
that Professor Schneier has not only continued 
but also expanded this last tendency.) 

The nub of the analytical problem here re- 
mains the blurred merging of the concepts of 
party and constituency. Clearly a good deal of 
the party cohesion and loyalty that Turner and 
Schneier find in the House has roots in the mo- 
dal characteristics of the two parties’ consti- 
tuencies. The dichotomy between party and 
constituency as the alternative explanations of 
Congressional voting is too strongly drawn, for 
what Turner is describing as a “party” in Con- 
gress is in operational terms really a coalition 
of constituencies. And the two concepts as they 
are used here are entirely too monolithic. They 
do not take into account the varied composition 
of the constituency—the conflicting interests, 
politics, and voter perceptions—or of the vari- 
ety of party organizations, elites, and clienteles. 
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The “pressures” at work on the vote of the 
Congressman are far more complicated than 
Turner suggests. 

For all of these reservations, however, Turn- 
er’s work still commands our attention. Its re- 
appearance may also occasion some healthy re- 
flections on the state of legislative studies. 
Twenty years ago it was acclaimed deservedly 
as a pioneering study somewhere on the fron- 
tiers of political science. It now turns out that 
the frontier moves rather slowly through the 
wilderness. There have indeed been advances— 
role studies of legislators, the application of so- 
phisticated analytical techniques, more detailed 
Studies of decision-making in committees. But 
we have very little literature that weds analysis 
of legislative voting and decision to data on the 
parties, groups, electorates, attitudes, and per- 
ceptions in the constituencies. Nor have we ex- 
tended Turner-type analyses very deeply into 
the state legislative processes, Until and even 
after the frontier has been pushed a little fur- 
ther, it is good to have the Turner book back 
again. It reminds us where we have been and 
where we must go. It also reminds us of the re- 
markable contribution of a very able young po- 
litical scientist more than twenty years ago and 
of the loss we suffered in his early death. 

FRANK J. SORAUF 
University of Minnesota 


The Resurrection of Richard Nixon. By Jules 
Witcover. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1970. Pp. 479. $7.95.) 

Nixon Agonistes: The Crisis of the Self-Made 
Man. By Garry Wills. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1969. Pp. 617. $10.00.) 


After twenty-five years in public life and 
more than two years in the White House Rich- 
ard Nixon remains an opaque political person- 
ality. No American president today can be a 
simple man, but Nixon goes beyond complex- 
ity. He has held so many contradictory views; 
he has shifted from one to another with such 
apparent ease; and he has camouflaged his in- 
ner life with such self-concealing candor that 
any biographer faces a trying task of analysis 
and evaluation, especially in the absence of 
many records. 

Jules Witcover, a veteran Washington corre- 
spondent, has dealt with this difficulty by em- 
phasizing the political Nixon, which of course 
might be the only Nixon there is. For one 
thing, he digs up items that are not common 
knowledge. I did not know, at least, that Nixon 
had spoken at such length in his famous Queeg- 
like speech after his 1962 defeat in California 
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(the whole text is usefully reproduced here); 
that toward the end of that 1962 campaign he 
had expected to lose (which makes that speech 
all the more significant); or that he was in Dal- 
las just before Kennedy’s assassination (how 
come that has not figured in conspiracy theo- 
ries—or has it?). Witcover, moreover, has such 
a professional grasp of the nuances of Ameri- 
can campaign politics that he leads us along 
Nixon’s roller-coaster career with great sure- 
ness, 

And he is honest. Though he traveled with 
Nixon on the campaign circuit and had special 
access to him, he can still stand back and mea- 
sure the man. He applauds the way his subject 
picked himself up off the floor and through 
harsh self-appraisal and rigid self-control (and 
image-control) brought off perhaps the biggest 
comeback in American political history. And 
he cannot put down a sneaking admiration for 
Nixon’s sheer technique. “He was so transpar- 
ent,” he says at one point (p. 235), “yet so 
good at it.” But his overall portrait is essentially 
critical because he insists on measuring Nixon’s 
words against his actions, or certain words 
against other words. The subject seems to have 
left his biographer with a deep feeling of dis- 
trust. 

Politically Nixon emerges from Witcover’s 
pages as a far more talented campaigner within 
the Republican Party than in two-party com- 
bat. Almost from the start he managed to keep 
his footing in both the Republican presidential 
and congressional parties, shifting from Eisen- 
hower in the 1950s to Goldwater in the mid- 
1960s with vast aplomb. He campaigned bril- 
liantly for the presidential nomination in both 
1960 and 1968, showing none of Rockefeller’s 
indecisiveness nor Romney’s accident-prone- 
ness. In good times and bad he has been the 
darling of his party’s rank-and-file—a phenom- 
enon that deserves study by behavioralists. Wit- 
cover is especially effective in analyzing 
Nixon’s knack of “positioning” himself in order 
to be able to move in any of a number of direc- 
tions, This concept of positioning is a contribu- 
tion to understanding the opportunistic ways of 
American politicians. By the same token, there 
is little in the work to support a theory of 
Nixon as a great political leader. 

Garry Wills’s book is very different. Trained 
as a Yale classicist, Wills is less interested in 
Nixon the politician than in the ideas and tradi- 
tion that Nixon embodies. The result is essen- 
tially a long intellectual critique of liberal 
thought in America in the form of an analysis 
of Nixon. Not that Wills has unduly slighted 
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the political man that Witcover handles so well. 
Wills sees Nixon as a “black Irishman” (p. 
29), a “brooding Irish puritan” (p. 33), a man 
lacking in taste, greatness, authority, or even 
any sense of place. The author has keen in- 
sights: In California there is “no latticework of 
party structure to catch men’s fall or slow their 
climb” (p. 76). “Activist social scientists are, in 
politics, what economic planners are to the free 
market—-people whose meddling cancels the 
work of the Invisible Hand.” (p. 543). And he 
too has a journalist’s eye: 

“The question period goes well. ‘Mr. Vice- 
President,’ begins the first student. ‘No, 
Hubert’s coming next week.’ ‘I mean Mr. for- 
mer Vice-President.’ “That’s all right; I’ve been 
called everything’ (a line he used regularly in 
the *62 campaign—even his jokes are risen 
ghosts)....” (p. 8). 

But this is far more a critic’s book than a 
journalist’s. Wills ranges so widely in his com- 
mentary and his targets that one ventures to 
summarize with some hesitation, but his thesis 
seems to be this: Nixon is the epitome of an 
earlier Lockean liberalism that has emerged in 
the United States as a highly competitive indi- 
vidualism—an ethos of the political market, of 
individual and national self-determination, of 
the scrambling of long-distance runners jump- 
ing off from equal or unequal starting points. 
“It is because Nixon is so totally this sweaty 
moral self-doubting self-made bustling brood- 
ing type,” Wills says (pp. 585-6), “that he 
represents the integral liberalism that once ani- 
mated America and now tries to reassert itself.” 
Wills builds this theory through a broad mar- 
shaling of American social and political theory, 
including cogent critiques of the writings of 
Hartz, Hofstadter, Neustadt, Schlesinger, and 
this reviewer, among others. 

This is an audacious thesis that does not 
quite come off. The reason is partly Wills’ 
weakness for flat, dogmatic statements as to 
what American liberalism was and is. As he 
spews out an endless stream of these assertions 
one aches for some kind of systematic empiri- 
cal evidence. But the main trouble is Richard 
Nixon. The man simply lacks the kind of intel- 
lectual consistency and coherence that would 
make him a useful vehicle for Wills’s thesis—for 
understanding even as tangled and disheveled 
a creed as American liberalism. Explaining 
Nixon’s ideas lies much more in the realm of 
psychology than political theory, as the work 
of James D. Barber has suggested. 

For the “real” Nixon, I think, can be ex- 
plained largely in political-psychological terms 
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-—~in the activism-negativism that Barber has 
‘analyzed and in the political technician that 
both authors present. This Nixon has never 
been weighed down by political ideology, and 
hence has been able to shift instantly with no 
looking back. This is the Nixon who combines 
withdrawal and adventurism in Indo China; 
who professes to admire Woodrow Wilson, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Benjamin Disraeli all 
at the same time; who seems to stand high 
above the battle and then suddenly plunges into 
it, as in the 1970 election campaign. Putting 
this Nixon together and placing him even tan- 
gentially in the stream of American thought 
will be a challenge to political scientists for 
some time to come. 
JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 

Williams College 


Urban Government for Metropolitan Lima. By 
Allan G. Austin and Sherman Lewis. (New 
York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 187. 
$12.50.) 


In a period of increasing interest in the polit- 
ical consequences of rapid urbanization among 
students of comparative politics, a book on the 
administration of a third-world city is a wel- 
come addition to the literature. It is particularly 
relevant in view of the present shift of attention 
in research on urbanization from the political 
impact of social and economic aspects of ur- 
banization to a consideration of the impact of 
politics and public policy on migrants. 

Austin and Lewis’s book is one of a series of 
13 studies of urban administration and politics 
sponsored by the International Urban Studies 
Project of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of New York. Other studies in the series 
on Lagos, Paris, Leningrad, Stockholm, Zagreb, 
and Casablanca have also appeared in book 

-form, along with Annmarie Hauck Walsh’s 
general analysis of all 13 cities, The Urban 
Challenge to Government. 

The present study begins with a rather exten- 
sive introduction to the social and political 
characteristics of Lima, the formal structure of 
its local government, and the problems of ur- 
ban growth. The authors stress the significance 
of a major political innovation that was intro- 
duced in Peru at the beginning of the period 
covered in this study—the revival in 1963 of 
the election of local government officials after a 
period of several decades during which they 
had been appointed by the central government. 
This step was accompanied by other policies 
that placed greater emphasis on local govern- 
ment, and the authors feel that taken together, 
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these measures represent a “national experi- 
ment in decentralization” (p. 3) which makes 
the period under study one of particular inter- 
est. 

The primary focus of the book is on the ad- 
ministration of fifteen public services in Lima, 
with particular attention to the period of the 
1960’s. Of the fifteen, water supply and sewage, 
public transportation, public housing, and edu- 
cation are described in considerable detail, 
whereas the others are treated only briefly. The 
description of the services is based on newspa- 
per sources, other published material, and pre- 
sumably also interviews, although this last 
source is never made explicit. An appendix on 
sources of data would have been helpful. 

The discussion of the four major services 
presents extensive information on the history of 
each service and the problems that arise in ex- 
panding the service to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing needs of a growing city. Considerations of 
political support and characteristic types of de- 
mand-making receive some attention, though 
only on a very descriptive level. Thus, we learn 
how easily angry parents can be mobilized over 
a disagreement on education policy, or angry 
bus riders over a fare increase, but we are of- 
fered no systematic analysis of the kinds of de- 
mand and support problems that are typical of 
each type of service and of the implications 
that these would have for local government. 
There is some explicit comparison of the ad- 
ministration of different services—particularly 
of the private electric service and the public 
water and sewage service. The comparison of 
services, however, could have been carried much 
further. 

In the chapter on the other eleven services, 
the authors offer us only a brief summary aver- 
aging slightly over two pages per service. The 
summaries are devoted primarily to indicating 
which government agencies have formal re- 
sponsibility for each type of service, with an 
occasional reference to particular successes or 
problems in a given area. 

Although this book is a useful source of in- 
formation on public administration in Lima, 
there is little development of any analytic 
theme or argument. The authors appear to rec- 
ognize this limitation when they explain in the 
conclusion that “the research design was ex- 
ploratory, largely because of the lack of initial 
data from which to develop hypotheses, and 
also [because of] the desire to follow the same 
general format of the other volumes in the se- 
ries” (p. 168). Neither of these reasons seems 
entirely convincing, however. The context of 
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rapid urban growth and of Peru’s experiment 
in decentralization could have provided many 
interesting hypotheses early in the study, yet 
the significance of these factors is not ade- 
quately explored. It would have been possible, 
for instance, to collect information on the ad- 
ministration of services in Lima in a period of 
greater centralization to provide the basis for 
systematic comparison with the post-1963 pe- 
riod. Although the description of the history of 
different services occasionally mentions the ap- 
pearance of a new program after the reorga- 
nization of local government in 1963, there is 
no explicit comparison of how services were 
administered that would allow us to assess the 
impact of these significant changes in the na- 
ture of local government. 

The authors’ comparative impulses have in- 
stead been directed toward the hope that by 
following the same format as the other volumes 
in the series, useful comparisons across na- 
tions will be possible—a hope that has com- 
monly been disappointed in coordinated re- 
search undertakings of this kind. Such coordi- 
nated efforts should provide interesting analyses 
of each case, as well as contributing to a cross- 
national comparison once all of the case studies 
have been completed. 

Davip COLLIER 
Indiana University 


The Politics of Compromise: State and Religion 
in Israel. By Ervin Birnbaum. (Cranbury, 
New Jersey: Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 348. $10.00.) 


The outpouring of books about Israel is a 
publishing phenomenon. With few exceptions, 
most books on Israel are of a popular, simplis- 
tic nature, or present an unbalanced viewpoint. 
Professor Ervin Birnbaum’s book, happily, is 
not of this genre and is a welcome addition to 
the serious literature on Israeli politics. 

Birnbaum’s study deals with “the position of 
the minority parties in the government, their in- 
fluence on the process of decision-making, and 
their effect upon political stability and democ- 
racy” (p. 19). The author sweepingly claims 
that “Focusing on the religious parties in this 
work attains a double objective: it offers insight 
into the functioning of democratic government 
and simultaneously clarifies the relationship of 
state and religion in Israel” (p. 21). In actual- 
ity, the book is more modest. 

Birnbaum’s phrase “the politics of compro- 
mise,” as he uses it, “describes a situation 
where the official position of the government 
does not reflect the stand of one single party, 
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but is, as far as possible, an amalgam of views 
of the various parties who together form the 
government. The extent to which a party can 
affect the program of the government, if its 
views are not shared by the other partners of 
the coalition, depends on its indispensability, 
size, and influence” (p. 30). Yet Birnbaum 
proves quite convincingly that the religious par- 
ties, especially the National Religious Party, 
have played a disproportionate role in Israel's 
coalition politics, and it is their strategic posi- 
tion that has enabled them to achieve many of 
their objectives. One wonders if this is not “the 
politics of coercion.” 

Birnbaum’s treatment of what he considers 
to be the determinant factors in the politics of 
compromise——-heterogeneity, ideological di- 
versity, national character, and the electoral 
system—~are superficially covered in six pages. 
Such a cursory treatment of demographic, ideo- 
logical, and institutional bases, especially when 
it is to serve as the foundation for the rest of 
the book, leaves much to be desired. It is in this 
chapter, under the rubric “national character” 
that Birnbaum makes the following eyebrow- 
raising generalization: “It would be safe to 
state that the Jewish people has a predilection 
to debate, argumentation and divisiveness in 
politics as well as in scholarship. This, too, en- 
courages the creation of multiple parties and 
the politics of compromise in Israel” (p. 38). 
The author’s discussion of the centrality of par- 
ties is a good factual statement of the basic 
viewpoints of Israel’s parties, but regrettably 
there are no references to or discussion of the 
more analytical and sophisticated approaches to 
the subject as exemplified in the writings of 
Professors Leonard J. Fein or Alan Arian. 
Moreover, the subtleties in the process of fu- 
sion and faction that has characterized Israeli 
multipartyism since the establishment of the 
state are ignored. Birnbaum’s discussion of the 
religious parties also ignores the important fact 
that Israeli religious parties have supporters in 
the Diaspora—a not insignificant factor in 
complicating the dominant Mapai’s position on 
controversial religion-state issues. The chapter 
on the “constitutional basis of the cabinet and 
of religion” is institutionally descriptive, legalis- 
tic, and very short on analysis and interpreta- 
tion, 

Birnbaum is at his best in Part III, the core 
of the book, when he is detailing the various 
governmental crises and the negotiations lead- 
ing to the formation of new coalitions. In eight 
chapters he does a real service to the student of 
Israeli politics, With meticulous care he has 
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sifted through a morass of detail and presents 
his information clearly and straightforwardly. 
It is here that he elaborates on the workings of 
the politics of compromise, 

Birnbaum’s' chapters in Part IV fall under 
the heading “religion and state in Israel,” and 
here, too, he presents some interesting material. 
He notes the importance of emotional and psy- 
chological factors in the understanding of the 
state and religion problem, but he rules them 
out of the scope of his inquiry. Nor does he 
explore the circumscription of the religious es- 
tablishment by the secular courts—a vital as- 
pect of the state-religion controversy. Birnbaum 
has been proved wrong in his prediction that 
the Knesset would defer a decision on the 
Shalit case, which involved a linkage between 
Jewish religion and Israeli secular nationalism. 
After the Supreme Court ruled in favor of a 
secular conception of Israeli nationalism, the 
Knesset passed legislation overthrowing the 
Shalit ruling. 

In his final chapter Birnbaum looks into the 
future of Israeli politics and very briefly dis- 
cusses some recurrent issues: depoliticizing the 
civil service, electoral reform, party amalgama- 
tion and polarization, opposition, comparative 
experience, and political reorientation of the 
cabinet as the focus of power. He concludes on 
an optimistic note that “the system of democ- 
racy has found a sound ally in the government 
and people of Israel” (p. 304). 

Birnbaum’s book fills a gap in the literature 
of Israeli politics. Its style and mode of orga- 
nization tend to be choppy. But on balance it is 
an excellent compendium of factual material 
largely cast in a descriptive institutional mold 
and containing a good number of valuable in- 
sights. The book is rounded out by ten useful 
appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 

NORMAN L, ZUCKER 
University of Rhode Island 


Student Politics in Chile. By Frank Bonilla and 
Myron Glazer. (New York: Basic Books, 
1970. Pp. 367. $8.50.) 

Not only is this one of the most important 
works on Chilean politics available, it also 
should prove highly useful for comparative 
purposes. Although the authors. carried out 
their research in Chile at different times and 
with somewhat different goals, the results of 
their efforts cohere remarkably well in this in- 
sightful case study of Chile’s most significant 
student organization—the Student Federation 
of the University of Chile (FECH). 

Bonilla’s task in Part I is to analyze FECH 
organization, leadership, goals, and styles at 
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three points in its history: 1918-22, 
1936—40, and 1956-57. The end of World 
War I produced the famous “generation of 
1920,” known as the era of the “great man” in 
Chilean political annals. FECH leadership then 
largely comprised middle class men who were 
captivated with rhetoric rather than political 
partisanship, strongly principled. though not 
ideological. Such attributes combined to insure 
them a special kind of independence on which 
they prided themselves; in later life they criti- 
cized student leaders as being “too political.” In 
Jarge measure, FECH drew its leadership from 
men who had completed their university educa- 
tion and thus could avoid possible reprisals for 
their actions. Hence, leaders were of a high 
quality and maturity. At the same time, mem- 
bership was open, and while not everyone 
joined, there always were sufficient numbers 
and enthusiasm to support any activity. Seeking 
intra-university reforms and stronger ties with 
the working classes, they adhered to moderate 
styles. 

By the late 1930’s, FECH differed markedly 
from its counterpart of two decades before. 
Under the Popular Front government, FECH 
stood out as strongly politicized and factional- 
ized. Organizationally, FECH varied from the 
1920’s in that its links with individual students 
and with the university’s separate schools were 
much weaker. Its goals mimicked those of the 
political parties, and FECH became a manipu- 
lative tool for conspiratorial political groups. In 
short, the university became a center for plots 
and counterplots; it echoed the political debate 
from without rather than providing the kind of 
creative leadership for the outside communit 
that characterized the “generation of 1920.” 

In 1956-57, the two main groups contend- 
ing for student leadership disagreed over the 
proper role of political questions in FECH’s ac- 
tivities. One group, the guildsmen, was consti- 
tuted mostly of Christian Democrats and other 
liberals; they favored a student-oriented federa- 
tion that spoke: politically on broad issues of 
immediate student concern. In contrast, Marx- 
ist and Radical activists sought, to embroil 
FECH in the partisan issues and movements of 
the day. In fact, the split between the two 
groups stimulated political involvement: as stu- 
dent leaders campaigned for FECH offices in 
their capacities as heads of political parties in 
the university. Nonetheless, the guildsmen’s in- 
fluence caused the typical student officer to be a 
“technician” who was skilled at organizing, 
planning, and negotiating. 

Bonilla notes continuities as well as divergen- 
cies among the three periods. In particular, he 
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concludes that the system repeatedly has been 
able “to produce fresh cohorts of potential 
leadership with a social conscience, aware and 
active.” 

In Part H, Myron Glazer picks up the study 
of the Chilean University Student Federation 
during a time of heightened political activity— 
the year leading up to the presidential election 
in September 1964. His interview schedule con- 
centrated on students in the four schools of the 
University of Chile that hold the greatest signif- 
icance for national development: Medicine, 
Engineering, Pedagogy, and Science. Through 
his questionnaire, he probed into family and 
educational background, professional training 
experiences and attitudes, political background 
and experiences, and political attitudes. 

In the highly prestigious school of Medicine, 
approximately 10 per cent of the student body 
belonged to political parties—falling almost 
equally into the Marxist and the Christian 
Democratic camps. Most students in the school 
recognized the high professional demands im- 
posed upon them and believed that their profes- 
sors effectively separated professional interests 
from their political concerns. Furthermore, the 
bulk of medical students considered themselves 
politically on the left; they expressed a pro- 
found desire to deal with Chile’s social prob- 
lems and were hostile to the U.S. 

Students in the Engineering School, also 
ranking high in prestige, included about 10 per- 
cent of their numbers with party membership. 
Intriguingly, more than 50 percent were sympa- 
thetic to several parties (especially to the Chris- 
tian Democrats), yet a majority felt their 
school was overly politicized. 

The Institute of Science was new and just de- 
veloping some prestige. Almost no students 
were party members, and a majority failed to 
express any attachment to political groups. 
Feeling themselves somewhat precarious since 
they comprised a new school, students did tend 
to express political concerns when issues arose 
which directly affected them. 

The low-prestige Pedagogical School claimed 
the most politicized student body. Indeed, it 
was nearly impossible for a student to avoid 
politics because of the intensive party recruit- 
ment process. As a consequence, fully one- 
quarter of the students were enrolled party 
members, and only one-third eschewed political 
activity. Marxists attracted the allegiance of the 
largest number, Christian Democrats only 
slightly less, and conservatives constituted a mi- 
nuscule minority. 

Glazer brings forth a number of interesting, 
though still tentative, generalizations about 
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Chilean university students: (1) Whatever a 
student’s political involvement or lack thereof, 
he admired a professor for his professional 
competence and demonstrated little interest in 
the professor’s political activities. (2) In Chile, 
there is a high correlation between the degree 
of professionalism and the degree of political 
involvement. This challenges “the widely as- 
serted view that political activism is a direct 
impediment to professional modernization.” 
(3) High political involvement in a reformist 
or revolutionary political party stood out as the 
one variable (rather than sex, socioeconomic 
background, or religion) that created profes- 
sional concerns “most geared to solve the soci- 
ety’s most urgent problems” (e.g., a willingness 
to practice one’s profession in remote geo- 
graphical areas and among the urban poor). 

In 1969, Myron Glazer and his wife returned 
to Chile to view the impact of recent university 
reforms. In an epilogue, they evaluate the na- 
ture of these reforms in the light of a half cen- 
tury of the university student movement. A 
final section of appendices contains an exten- 
sive methodological presentation. This reviewer 
enthusiastically urges general readers as well as 
Specialists to read Glazer’s “Note on Methodol- 
ogy.” It is a fascinating account of “field work 
in a hostile environment” and offers one more 
dividend to an entirely interesting and satisfy- 
ing book. 

BEN G, BURNETT 
Whittier College 


The Administrative Process in Britain. By 
R. G. S. Brown. (London: Methuen and 
Co. Ltd., 1970. Pp. 349. Three pounds 75 
pence.) 

This descriptive study of British public ad- 
ministration was undoubtedly triggered by the 
publication in 1968 of the recommendations of 
the Fulton Committee on the reorganization of 
the civil service. In contrast to many recent 
books on administration, however, the author’s 
intentions were broader than simply adding an- 
other volume to the groaning shelf of Fulton 
commentaries. He succeeds in providing an in- 
telligent analysis of what he believes would be 
the consequences of uncritical acceptance of 
the report. He fails, however, in his attempt to 
bring to bear the contributions social scientists 
can make to the study of complex organiza- 
tions. And since this was the ostensible purpose 
in writing the book, many readers will be disap- 
pointed. It is unfortunate that the author set his 
goals so unrealistically high, for the book has 
other qualities. Brown, once a member of the 
administrative class and now a senior lecturer 
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at the University of Hull, is very comfortable 
describing how Whitehall works and has many 
intelligent comments to make about contempo- 
rary British administration, but he is not a syn- 
thesizer of social science theory and research. 

In the last decade British administration has 
undergone sharp criticism by outsiders on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Fulton Committee’s 
report was only one of many official reports 
and investigations conducted in the 1960’s, but 
none cut deeper into hallowed traditions and 
practices. Brown looks carefully at some of 
these recommendations and finds them want- 
ing, not because they contradict the results of 
recent empirical research, but because Fulton’s 
Committee failed to see that business-oriented 
administrative panaceas ignore the larger politi- 
cal and constitutional environment of British 
public administration. In fact, the author’s case 
would have been much stronger had the behav- 
ioral implications of the Report been criticized 
as well. 

It comes as no surprise that Professor Brown 
would not jettison the generalist administrator 
for the sake of improved efficiency. His argu- 
ments are reasonably well balanced, and his ad- 
mission that the generalist tradition has been 
overplayed and that too many junior officers 
have been oriented toward becoming perma- 
nent secretaries, is testimony to his efforts to 
look at both sides, Intellectually, he concedes 
the need for specialists, but his heart still be- 
longs to the generalists—to those facilitators, 
mediators, and arbitrators who link the ma- 
chinery of government to national policies. He 
recognizes that specialists—both technical and 
administrative—have had little standing in Brit- 
ish administrative circles, but he nevertheless 
asserts that any administrator worth his salt 
would not deny the specialist access to his min- 
ister. This may be true for high level business 
executives and scientists seconded to govern- 
ment from ICI, Unilever, etc., but what about 
more junior administrators with less prestigious 
associations? Brown’s arguments against the ex- 
pert are undercut by his admission at one point 
that the Fulton personnel reforms were not so 
much wrong as precipitous. 

The introduction of more expertise and more 
specialization into the British civil service 
doubtless will be traumatic, but the author 
makes no mention of the potential conflict be- 
tween the professional and the generalist. Yet if 
there is one notion that brings agreement 
among organizational theorists it is that bureau- 
crats are reluctant to accept change in status. 
Since the purpose of the book is to see whether 
“the methods developed by Simon and later so- 
cial scientists” are not superior to common 
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sense, it is too bad he missed the opportunity to 
discuss professionalism in their terms. Such a 
discussion would have strengthened some of his 
arguments against technical expertness and 
would have been more persuasive than the flat 
assertion that an entirely professionalized civil 
service would require a “radical change” in the 
British political system. 

The book’s description of the administrative 
process is heavily influenced by the political or 
(more accurately) by the Parliamentary envi- 
ronment; this emphasis reflects the author’s 
preference for administrators capable of under- 
standing politicians and his fear that adminis- 
trative reform may have unfortunate and un-. 
foreseen constitutional consequences. Brown 
doubts that the organizational and structural 
problems of British administration are going to 
be solved by relying upon managerial principles 
drawn from business. The Fulton recommenda- 
tions are vulnerable, he claims, because its 
members did not adequately appreciate that 
technical and political considerations are al- 
ways involved in the allocation of functions to 
ministries and departments. Brown is quite will- 
ing to accept a managerially oriented organiza- 
tional structure at the lower levels, but he ada- 
mantly asserts that overall organizational struc- 
ture and style must reflect the political objec- 
tives of the cabinet. If this leads to administra- 
tive asymmetry, it is the price paid for political 
leadership. 

The author’s sensitivity to the political impli- 
cations of civil service and structural reform 
does not lead him to look kindly upon Parlia- 
mentary surveillance. The concept of executive 
responsibility has been blurred in the United 
States through powerful Congressional com- 
mittees, and Brown is not happy with arrange- 
ments that might pose a threat to collective re- 
sponsibility. The Parliamentary Commissioner 
established in 1967 found little to criticize 
about British administration, and special legis- 
lative committees are known to cause a lot of 
fuss and bother. Therefore Brown prefers the 
more congenial arrangement of minister and 
secretary working together hand in glove: the 
cabinet member unhampered by back bench 
critics and the secretary unhampered by apoliti- 
cal technical bureaucrats. He assumes what 
many would question: that this “administrative 
process” led to intelligent policies—especially 
in national economic planning. 

The book will be widely read in Britain, but it 
should have an American audience as well— 
particularly those teaching comparative policies 
and administration. Relatively few writers have 
worked within the administrative system and 
have later also had the leisure to reflect on that 
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experience. The weakness of the theoretical 
portions of this book (skip the middle four 
chapters) is more than offset by the perceptive 
descriptions found in the others. 

FREDRICK T. BENT 
Cornell University 


Revolution. By Peter Calvert. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 174. $5.00.) 


This book is one in a series edited by Leon- 
ard Schapiro intended to focus on specific con- 
cepts of political science and by tracing their 
origin and development to arrive at a clarifica- 
tion of their meaning and an evaluation of their 
usefulness in contemporary political discourse. 
With these guidelines in mind Peter Calvert of 
the University of Southampton has undertaken 
an analysis of the concept of revolution. 

Beginning with the assumption that revolu- 
tion can occur only within an established politi- 
cal entity, Calvert locates its genesis in the 
theocratic monarchy of ancient Egypt, where it 
was viewed as a sacrilegious act. With the rise 
of Greek civilization, revolution was directed at 
other than monarchical forms of government 
and became associated with social as well as 
political change. Aristotle is viewed by the au- 
thor as the father of revolution as a political 
concept and as providing the foundation on 
which subsequent writers such as Polybius and 
Cicero built. The advent of Christianity compli- 
cated the Greco-Roman theorizing by reintro- 
‘ducing the theocratic note, with its concomitant 
of passive obedience; and by adding the dual- 
ism inherent in the doctrine of the “two 
swords.” In consequence of the secularization 
of politics attending the decline of medievalism, 
Machiavelli stressed the importance of individ- 
uals and their psychological motivations in the 
development of a revolutionary situation. Secu- 
larization likewise created problems for the Re- 
formers, such as Calvin, in formulating their 
rationale of the proper relation between church 
and state and in developing a doctrine of rebel- 
lion against tyrannical rulers. Ultimately an ar- 
ticulated rationale of revolution including the 
justification of revolution as a technique for 
the better re-ordering of society underlay the 
17th and 18th century English, American and 
French Revolutions. 

The author finds that revolution as a concept 
has progressively tended in modern times to 
lose its distinctive political characteristic and to 
become confused with broad social change. 
Marx and Engels defined revolution as essen- 
tially a social phenomenon and added the ele- 
ment of its inevitability to which, in time, Trot- 
sky and Lenin attached the idea of perma- 
nence. The concept became further blurred by 
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the rise of nationalism, self-determination, and 
guerrilla warfare as elements conditioning a 
revolutionary situation. In short, the concept of 
revolution has become so extended as to lose its 
political concreteness. Consequently, it may 
now mean; (a) a social phenomenon arising 
from economic causes (Marx); (b) a symptom 
of a dysfunctional society occasioned by a soci- 
ety’s inability to respond to demands (Edwards, 
Pettee and Johnson); (c) a phenomenon aris- 
ing from individual alienation from society 
(Parsons and Merton); or (d), more tradition- 
ally, a political phenomenon concerned with 
the displacement of political power. 

The author suggests that political scientists 
should now recapture the concept for use 
within their discipline by limiting its meaning 
to “all forms of violent change of government 
originating internally” and by distinguishing it 
from its ultimate social resultants. Calvert urges 
that political scientists utilize the concept so de- 
fined in undertaking studies of violent political 
change, and that they do so with the same rigor 
they have displayed in their previous investiga- 
tions of changes in government brought about 
by nonviolent, constitutional means, Ancillary 
to the concept of revolution, and likewise re- 
quiring in the author’s view definition, are ‘“‘re- 
volt”---an attempted revolution that fails; “con- 
stitutional change”—the political as opposed to 
the social consequence of revolution; “vio- 
lence”—-the element distinguishing revolu- 
tionary from constitutional change; and “mil- 
lennarianism”—those aspects of revolutionary 
change that are idealistically seen as leading to 
a reformation of society. The author feels that 
with these distinctions we can meaningfully 
employ the concept “revolution” in contempo- 
rary political analysis. 

To cover the evolution of a concept from 
pre-dynastic Egypt to Mao Tse-tung’s regime in 
144 pages, imposes obvious limitations on an 
author. Inevitably he is compelled to general- 
ize, and the result is often oversimplification, as 
in Calvert’s discussion of medieval thought. On 
the other hand, the author has on occasions 
dealt in detail with tangential developments, es- 
pecially in the modern period, in such a way as 
to obscure the main thrust of his argument. 
Nevertheless, the work as a whole provides a 
generally satisfactory view of the historic evo- 
lution and employment of the concept of revo- 
lution in a manner useful to the professional 
and student alike both of whom are further 
aided by the inclusion of a representative bibli- 
ography. More important, the author’s insis- 
tence on the need for a rigorous definition of 
the concept of revolution, if it is to be usefully 
employed in political science, together with the 
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offering of such a definition, is a salutary chal- 
lenge to the student of politics. The book both 
invites and facilitates further research into an 
often neglected aspect of political change. 

H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 
University of Texas, Austin 


Myth and Reality in Late Eighteenth Century 
British Politics. By Ian R. Christie. (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1970. Pp. 383. $12.00.) 


After Namier, Bailyn: that seems to summa- 
rize, as well as any such formula can, the 
course followed by the historiography and po- 
litical analysis of the first quarter-century of 
George III’s reign. Sir Lewis Namier adhered 
robustly to two beliefs that currently appear 
outmoded and somewhat innocent: first, that 
abstract ideas never moved anybody; second, 
that all political belief systems could be dis- 
missed as abstract ideas, being reducible to ra- 
tionalizations of either perceived interests or-— 
a more difficult supposition—psychological 
states, which could easily be discerned behind 
the belief systems and made to account for 
their existence. Since the techniques of study 
that he perfected were designed for the micro- 
politics of an oligarchy, they worked admirably 
for their purpose and did not lead to any chal- 
lenging of these postulates. Bernard Bailyn’s 
studies of the American Revolution, however-— 
in particular The Ideological Origins of the 
American Revolution (1967)—declare posi- 
tively that Americans of the 1760’s and °70’s 
behaved as they did largely because they were 
prisoners of an ideology which proclaimed that 
political systems were liable to corruption, that 
this corruption poisoned the foundations of 
moral personality, and that it rapidly became 
irreversible. Outside this view of politics—one 
visibly liable to produce conspiracy theories 
and a paranoid style—they did not have the 
conceptual means of stepping. Concurrently 
with Bailyn’s work, studies conducted by other 
scholars, chiefly American-based, revealed that 
this ideology had been a staple of English (and 
to a lesser extent Scottish) opposition thinking 
and rhetoric since about the reign of William 
II and remained at the foundations of Geor- 
gian radical thinking through the years of the 
American war. From this moment, the schol- 
arly vision of Anglo-American political history 
before 1800, and the role of ideology in it, has 
been in a state of reorganization. 

Ian Christie of University College, London, 
is both a skilled practitioner of the Namier 
techniques of finding out what politicians were 
actually doing and—as he showed in his 
Wilkes, Wyvill and Reform of 1962—-aware 
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that there was such a thing as radical opposi- 
tion and its ideology. In the title essay of this 
collection of pieces, which have appeared at 
various times since 1954, he uses the private 
correspondence of Burke and the Rockingham 
Whigs in the late 1760’s to show that they gen- 
uinely believed, and based their actions upon, 
the doctrine of the “double cabinet” which 
Burke developed in Thoughts on the Present 
Discontents. This doctrine formed part of the 
ideology of corruption by the “court”—uniden- 
tified conspirators within conspirators within 
conspirators about the king—to which all eigh- 
teenth-century oppositions, whether oligarchs, 
agitators or both, invariably appealed. The 
Rockinghams, in short, were prisoners of their 
own ideology in just the same way as Bailyn’s 
Americans were; and “ideology,” if we are to 
use this creaking and disintegrating term at all, 
must be the name of a conceptual vocabulary 
or paradigmatic structure, not of a conve- 
niently flexible rationalization of something or 
other. 

The paired terms “myth” and “reality,” used 
of the ideologized situation then obtaining, are 
perhaps a little unfortunate, since they suggest 
a simple opposition of irrationality to rational- 
ity which Christie indeed warns us would be to- 
tally inadequate. By “reality” is denoted the cir- 
cumstance that we do not analyze Georgian 
politics in terms of the “corruption” paradigm 
at all, and that we find we can effectively ana- 
lyze them by means of other concepts and hy- 
potheses, some of which were available to and 
used by contemporaries who, we may say, 
“knew better” than the Rockinghams. The term 
“myth,” however, carries the suggestion that 
those who employed the corruption thesis were 
not merely analyzing inadequately, but were 
not trying to analyze at all: that they were us- 
ing, Or were imprisoned by, a mode of thought 
which existed for reasons, and was used for 
purposes, quite other than those of empirical 
analysis. In that case, of course, as Christie is 
thoroughly aware, the “myth” was part of the 
“reality,” not something outside it; and if it was 
intellectually satisfactory to Burke, Rocking- 
ham, Shelburne, Adams, Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington, these men were not simple-minded 
ideologues, and there is much to be found out 
about the linguistic functions that it served in 
eighteenth-century British politics. In pursuing 
such an investigation, the notion of “separating 
myth from reality” will not serve us long, and 
the concept of “myth” itself may be of limited 
utility, We need to know something at once 
simpler and more complex: just what talking 
this way did for those highly sophisticated po- 
litical beings. In saying this, I should add, I am 
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seeking to improve upon one or two terms in 
Christie’s vocabulary, not accusing him of a na- 
iveté in their use which he is far from display- 
ing. 

Many of the essays in his book are technical 
studies in the Namier tradition, but others pur- 
sue the wider issues raised by the title piece. 
The Rockingham group, he makes plain, like 
the Yorkshire radicals who took their doctrines 
to a wider public, condemned themselves to po- 
litical sterility by adopting an ideology that car- 
ried the American leaders on to become revolu- 
tionaries and founders of new states. An ideol- 
ogy formed under English conditions made bet- 
ter sense of American realities; so much for the 
notion of American politics as founded upon a 
pragmatic rejection of European ideologies (as 
if there were anything particularly “European” 
about eighteenth-century England in the first 
place). More seriously, if we are to use the cor- 
ruption thesis as a key to things happening in 
late eighteenth-century politics, we shall have 
to establish the concept of a common politics 
operating in a variety of Atlantic and English- 
speaking subcultures that were driven apart by 
revolution and internal war after 1776 and be- 
gan developing along more divergent lines. The 
corruption thesis was an ideology developed in 
England for use by the “country” against the 
“court,” to assert an agrarian and humanist 
ideal of the civic personality against the politics 
of professionalized war, banking, and (it 
seemed) patronage which were created by post- 
1688 Whigs as Britain became a great power in 
European and imperial conflicts. This ideologi- 
cal conflict was repeated, almost word for 
word, in the Jefferson-Hamilton debates of the 
1790’s and left an enduring mark upon Ameri- 
can values; but meanwhile, it has been the the- 
sis of both Bailyn and Gordon S. Wood—in 
The Creation of the American Republic 
(1969)—that the classical republican political 
theory, of which the corruption thesis was part, 
was giving way under the strains of American 
pluralism and was being increasingly replaced 
in Federalist theory by an interest-group con- 
ception of politics, Contemporaneously, classi- 
cal republicanism ceased to be the dominant 
ideology of English radicalism during the 
fourth to sixth decades of George III’s reign; 
but this, which must be a very different story, 
has not yet been told. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I have departed 
consciously from Christie’s subject matter to 
raise some historical issues of concern to Amer- 
ican political scientists. What becomes, in the 
light of all this, of the “Lockean-liberal consen- 
sus” on which American politics are said, by 
right and left together, to have been historically 
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based? The idea that America had to be “Lock- 
ean” because it had never been “feudal” can 
now be seen to have been laughable from the 
first; if a pragmatic and liberal consensus be- 
came established, it now looks like a legacy of 
the Federalist decline, derived from strands in 
English Whiggism with which Locke did not 
really have much to do. Since the discovery of 
an ideological structure in eighteenth-century 
politics, Locke’s historical role has become 
highly uncertain; since the discovery of a major 
role for ideology in the Revolution, the charac- 
ter of pragmatism and consensus in American 
politics is up for historical re-assessment. Politi- 
cal scientists may like to ask themselves 
whether the word “Lockean,” increasingly un- 
satisfactory to historians, is doing anything to 
their conceptual vocabulary which needs revi- 
sion. 
J. G. A. Pocock 

Washington University 


Socialists and European Integration: A Study 
of the French Socialist Party. By Byron Crid- 
dle. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
Library of Political Science, 1969. Pp. xii, 
116. $2.75.) 


Designed primarily for students of European 
integration, Byron Criddle’s brief, meaty vol- 
ume is one of a series of monographs each of 
which combines a general statement of a signif- 
icant problem with a case study. The author's 
subtitle announces his emphasis—upon Social- 
ist ideology and traditions, party strategy, tac- 
tics, and leadership, and not on the institutions 
or theories of European integration. 

Criddle distinguishes between general 
sources of “the European idea” and specifically 
Socialist and specifically French sources of the 
internationalism of a party which long called 
itself, anachronistically, the “French Section of 
the Workers’ International” (Section Francaise 
de l'Internationale Ouvriére—the SFIO, in 
French parlance). He shows the contradictory 
attitudes and concerns of the party: anti-com- 
munism and  neutralism, internationalism 
and anti-Germanism, pacifism and national de- 
fense, anti-clericalism and the pulls toward co- 
alition with Christian Democracy. His analysis 
stresses the primacy of political concerns over 
economic, of domestic politics over foreign, of 
electoral considerations over ideological, and 
the use of European issues in domestic coali- 
tion-building. 

“Essentially political and basically negative, 
the mainspring of the party’s pro-Europeanism 
seems to have lain in its anti-Communism and 
anti-Germanism” (p. 95). Criddle is of course 
correct to stress the irrelevance of most of in- 
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herited Socialist doctrine to the European prob- 
lems of the postwar decades (although he 
might have noted that the St. Simonian and 
Proudhonian traditions offered much more on 
international problems than did the Marxian). 
The negative assessment is somewhat unfair to 
a party which held out against the nationalistic 
anti-Germanism of Gaullists and Communists 
and MRP after the Liberation, and which took 
the lead in getting the German Social Demo- 
crats back into the sort-of-International that 
European Socialist parties revived in the late 
1940’s. One needs some explanation of why so 
many French Socialists were so much more 
anti-German ten years after the Liberation than 
at the war’s end. 

German rearmament is the subject of Crid- 
dle’s most interesting chapter. The SFIO was 
shaken more than any other party by the long 
French debates on the European Defence Com- 
munity—-a “second Dreyfus case,” it was said, 
with understandable exaggeration, at the time. 
Half of the SFIO deputies in the National As- 
sembly defied party discipline to help sink the 
EDC in the decisive vote of August 30, 1954. 
(What such a breach of party solidarity meant 
to lifelong Socialists is vividly recalled in one of 
the many fine pages of Alfred Grosser’s La IVe 
République et sa politique extérieure.) A sum- 
mary account misses the intensity of feeling 
among the Socialists—notably Daniel Mayer 
and Jules Moch—in opposition to the EDC, an 
intensity which must be compared with the 
lukewarmness of most Socialists in support of 
the Defence Community. 

“There seems little doubt,” remarks Criddle 
(pp. 72-73) “that had Mendés-France been 
prepared to make the EDC ratification a ques- 
tion of confidence in his government, the 
Treaty would have been accepted.” On the con- 
trary, the doubt is overwhelming. Philip Wil- 
liams, Grosser, and Jacques Fauvet have all 
shown why Mendés-France could not have used 
the tactic of a question of confidence, even had 
he been anxious to save the treaty: the tactic 
would have immediately broken up the cabinet. 
But Criddle is right to observe that the EDC 
crisis demonstrated “just how incoherent was 
the SFIO’s European policy.” On this occasion, 
as on many others, the absence of Britain 
weighed heavily on a party that had become 
quite Anglophile. 

It was easy to be more coherently European 
later, especially when, after the second coming 
of De Gaulle, the SFIO went into opposition. 
The author might have done more probing of 
the differences between Socialist attitudes and 
behavior during periods of opposition as com- 
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pared to periods of governmental participation 
or support. 

One misses some tie-up in the book between 
European policies and overseas policies: Indo- 
China, Algeria, Black Africa. The SFIO record 
includes two catastrophes and one great re- 
form. Under the brief all-Socialist government 
of Léon Blum, in 1946, war broke out in Indo- 
China. The coalition government of Guy Mol- 
let, in 1956, stepped up the repression in Alge- 
ria, but, in the same year, it enacted the re- 
markable colonial law of Gaston Defferre. The 
incoherence of foreign policy and colonial pol- 
icy found a dramatic illustration in the case of 
one of the most interesting Socialist figures: 
André Philip, who fought for EDC and bore 
down on his fellow-deputies who voted against 
it, was himself excluded from the party in 1958 
for his Socialist and Christian refusal to accept 
Mollet’s hard line on Algeria. 

One who pleads for more good short books 
is nevertheless bound to wish Criddle’s longer, 
both for its qualities and for some minor faults 
of form which become faults of substance in a 
book for students (and aren’t we all?). Borrow- 
ing the worst of French bookmaking, Criddle 
has dispensed with an index. His bibliography 
(savaged by the typesetters) is a listing rather 
than a critical guide. There is no decent history 
of the SFIO, but one might list a number of 
relevant biographies, some in English at that. A 
skimpy chronology loses the opportunity to list 
some events which would have brought out 
more of the linkages between domestic and Eu- 
ropean politics. Brevity is admirable, but it can 
be purchased at too great a cost, as when we 
read such heroic attempts at compression as 
this (pp. 95-96): “...the formation of the 
French Communist Party had been the result 
of an internecine revolt in the SFIO and not 
only had a rival working-class party been cre- 
ated, but its creation was the result of the SFIO 
being, in effect, occupied by the bolsheviks, 
leaving a tremendous psychological scar on the 
emasculated, reformist rump.” But on the whole 
the book is balanced, lively, and still timely. 

VAL R. LoRWIN 
University of Oregon 


Since Stalin: An Assessment of Communist 
Power. By Brian Crozier. (New York: Co- 
ward-McCann, Inc., 1970. Pp. 247. $6.95.) 


Is another book needed to give an overall as- 
sessment of Communist power since Stalin? 
Even if the book is written by a journalist not 
at first hand, but based presumably on his day 
to day interpretation of Communist develop- 
ments and on the back files of a journal—The 
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Economist, which he formerly served as politi- 
cal editor? Even if his interpretation is not “re- 
visionist,” but in fact departs from the emerg- 
ing new orthodoxy about the cold war? For 
anyone in want of such a book Mr. Brian Cro- 
zier has written it, and a good book it is of its 
kind, 

Since Stalin is in three parts—Past, Present, 
Future. The Past, which deals with events 
following Stalin’s death, is on relatively firm 
ground, although even here Crozier’s account 
meets with pitfalls newly dug. “There must 
be a strong presumption that Stalin incited the 
North Koreans to invade South Korea in 1950, 
and there is no evidence that Mao was con- 
sulted” (p. 21). According to a recent publica- 
tion attributed to Khrushchev, however, the 
idea for the invasion originated with Kim Il- 
sung (with Stalin subsequently “encouraging” 
it), and it was approved by Mao Tse-tung, 
whose opinion it was that the United States 
would not enter the war.* From now on, those 
who assess Communist power will have to take 
a position on that book’s authenticity, and on 
its credibility as well. 

In analyzing the present, Crozier demon- 
strates the value of keeping on top of develop- 
ments while scrutinizing their long-term impli- 
cations deliberately and with care. He is not 
unaware of the divisions in the international 
Communist movement, and he believes it is un- 
likely that the Russians will succeed fully in re- 
Storing its disciplined unity (p. 131). But in as- 
sessing the present strengths and aims of world 
communism and the threat it poses to what 
once was called “the free world,” he holds that 
what is decisive is not the means it employs, 
which may vary, but the end—the monopolistic 
exercise of power to advance socialism (p. 
149). While the West is no longer threatened 
by a centrally directed Communist movement 
as in the Stalin era, subversion is still a perma- 
nent aim of Communists everywhere, so that 
the West remains under threat—now from 
“competitive subversion” (p. 115). 

Crozier notes that the French Communist 
Party’s abandonment of the violent path to 
power is a real and important change; power 
once acquired, however, would not be relin- 
quished, so the French Party has not ceased to 
be a totalitarian organization (p. 140). He is 
not impressed by the New Left’s challenge to 
the Communists, citing “the professional ease 
with which the Communist Party gradually re- 
established its hold over both students’ and 

* Khrushchev Remembers. Trans, and ed. by Strobe 


Talbott (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1970), pp. 
367-68, 
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teachers’ organizations” in the year following 
the French student disturbances (p. 165). 

Crozier usefully clarifies certain terms for 
the general reader, as when he distinguishes 
two kinds of Communist “front”: the front as a 
tactical alliance between the Communists and 
other parties to achieve results in the short 
term; and the front “organization” of women, 
youth, peace partisans, etc., “actually working 
under the influence of the Party,” according to 
a 1926 Communist definition, “but not under 
its mechanical control” (p. 118). At times, 
however, Crozier oversimplifies or obfuscates. 
“Peaceful coexistence” as used by Communists 
is not “virtually synonymous with absence of a 
shooting war” (p. 30); this is clear from the 
World Communist Declaration of 1960 which 
is quoted on the very next page: “... by up- 
holding the principle of peaceful co-existence, 
Communists fight for the complete cessation of 
the cold war.” For Khrushchev, peaceful coex- 
istence (the Party’s “general line”) aimed at 
(1) a reduction in international tensions arising 
from the West’s defensive moves and initiatives 
directed against Communist states, and to this 
end postulated (2) the avoidance of Commu- 
nist policies that might give rise to dangerous 
levels of international tension or to serious risks 
of war. Moreover, if the term “totalitarian” is 
to preserve its usefulness for political discus- 
sion, it cannot be defined simply as the “mo- 
nopoly of power” of the ruling party: it must 
also characterize a regime’s ends—especially 
the commitment to transform society. The 
question of whether a Communist regime is 
susceptible to liberalization in a fundamental 
sense is crucial, and the reader would like the 
author’s considered views, but Crozier tends to 
offer his opinions ad hoc. He says, for instance, 
that the overthrow of Dubcek “demonstrated 
that it is not possible to liberalize communism” 
(p. 94); elsewhere, however, we learn that lib- 
eralization could and did occur in Yugoslavia 
(p. 110). 

Crozier ends his discussion of the future by 
calling upon intellectuals to adopt the standard 
of anti-Communism-—not with a view to engag- 
ing in a witch-hunt, but in order to take up the 
Communists’ challenge to our way of life, “to 
answer totalitarian argument [and] to counter 
totalitarian tactics” (p. 224). At a time when 
attacks on anti-Communism have become the 
fashion, a call to the anti-Communist standard 
may be in order. Crozier’s rhetoric is a bit 
musty, however, and may prove a poor vehicle 
for carrying his message to the readers for 
whom it is intended. 


Cornell University MYRON RUSH 
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Language Conflict and National Development: 
Group Politics and National Language Policy 
in India. By Jyotirindra Das Gupta. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1970. 
Pp. 293. $6.75.) 

-© Despite the crucial importance of the lan- 
guage issue in Indian politics, the problem has 
not received sufficient attention from political 
scientists. Professor Das Gupta’s study is there- 
fore most welcome; it is valuable in itself and 
fills an important gap in the literature. It draws 
on English, Hindi, and Bengali materials and 
interviews, and is written in a clear‘and force- 
ful style. It is the first work in North America 
that looks at. the development,. organization, 
and activities of language associations in North 
India—the. Nagari Pracharni Sabha, the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, and the Anjuman Taraqqi- 
i-Urdu. It would be misleading, however, to 
conclude that language associations are the sole 
concern in this study. Das Gupta attempts to 
examine their role in the context of a compre- 
hensive examination of the formulation and im- 
plementation of official language policies in in- 
dépendent India. In fact, a legitimate criticism 
must be that he attempts to do too much and 
consequently spreads. himself too thin.. 

Das Gupta makes the sensible point that no 
conclusions can be drawn about national inte- 
gration simply from an examination of linguis- 
tic diversity. National integration hinges on the 
pattern of group conflict following social mobi- 
lization, the political setting of the conflict, and 
the nature of elite response. On both logical 
and empirical grounds, he rejects equallly the 
view that political disruption is built into lin- 
guistic diversity and the contention that author- 
itarian rather than democratic systems are best 
able to cope with integration problems. Follow- 
ing Simmel, he holds that conflict has an inte- 
grative dimension. 

Policy on language has undergone several 
changes since independence; the most recent 


one (in 1967) assures a permanent position for . 


English, in addition to Hindi, as the official lan- 
guage of the Union. Das Gupta approves of the 
1967 compromise, holding it to be representa- 
tive of “a broad reconciliation of the current 
conflicting demands regarding the official lan- 
guage policy”; he believes that, “given the na- 
ture of the Indian language situation, it is hard 
to imagine a more acceptable solution than this 
compromise” (p. 259). He pays a tribute to the 
responsive capacity of the elite and feels that 
“the achievements of the national decision 
makers in solving the basic national issues have 
been considerably underestimated” (p. 260). 
On the’ basis of his examination of the Indian 
case, Das Gupta underlines the important con- 
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clusion “that language politics has } 
one of the most important positive 
channels for pursuing political in 
well as political development” (p. 2 
affirms his original assumption th. 
divisions do not necessarily hinder 
tegration”; and that, indeed, the p 
flict resulting from these divisions 
to be a factor of positive sociation 
possibility of integration” (p. 13). 
Perhaps Das Gupta overstates t 
both interest articulation and elite 
ness in India. The 1967 compromi 
far from final, followed a bloody 
agitation; neither was associatio 
effective in interest articulation, nor 
sponsive in the absence of violence. 
does comment on the functions of \ 
it is a poor commentary on articula 
sponse in the political system; mo: 
what else is left that is not functic 
over, the major conclusions bear 
sponsiveness and have little to d 
thrust of the book—language : 
These associations fail to emerge as 
meaningful relationship to policy 
on official language. This is, certaj 
language legislation in 1963 and 
equally of the constitutional se 
1949: While certain political leade 
nected with language associations, 
sense owe their political position. tc 
substantive conclusions of the study 
pend upon the investigation of lang 
ations. The inability to relate intere 
tivity to policy in a more meaning 
sults apparently from a restricted vi 
est articulation. Das Gupta complet 
institutional interest groups—such 
reaucracy, the universities, and the 
—and social classes, such as the ed 
dle classes. Without an investigatio 
groups, there can be little understar 
opposition to Hindi and the failure 
make much progress, or of the fac: 
scale material interests are involvec 
tus quo, with English as the offici: 
Equally, in the Indian case, langu: 
are most often an aspect of deep- 
gious and ethnic divisions, and to ¢ 
self to language associations in ex: 
language problem is to understan 
quately. This should be obvious not 
period before independence, which 
handles brilliantly, but also in the 
and Hindi-Punjabi disputes after in 
as well. By the same token, it is u 
blame the language associations fi 
that are implicated in a wider social 
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In any work on such a controversial prob- 
lem, one cannot do justice to all viewpoints. 
Das Gupta is generally fair, but nonetheless he 
tends to understate the Hindi case. Part of the 
problem is his tendency to gloss over crucial is- 
sues or to accept evidence uncritically. Thus, 
excluding Bihari and Rajasthani from the table 
on languages enables him to accept unre- 
servedly the figure for Hindi speakers, often 
used by the opponents of Hindi, as 30 percent 
of the population. Similarly, he accepts the cen- 
sus figures on bilingualism—-giving English first 
place among second languages, followed closely 
by Hindi-~but fails to inquire into the dubious 
procedures of the census office in its calcula- 
tions on bilingualism. We know, for example, 
that in Madras State, between 1952 and 1959 
alone, 454,196 candidates with six months to 
three years of instruction in Hindi sat for the 
examinations of the Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha; but the census authorities pro- 
vide us with the figure of only 29,818 persons 
declaring themselves to be bilingual in Hindi in 
that state in 1961. (On this and other points see 
my National Communication and Language 
Policy in India.) 

Among other shortcomings, Das Gupta 
quotes Selig Harrison that “the sons of U.P. do, 
in fact, guide the country’s destiny” (p. 55), 
ignoring the failure of Harrison’s own evidence 
to support his contention, for the same sentence 
significantly states that “seventy-one percent of 
the Council of Ministers, according to a 1956 
study, were native to the Gangetic watershed 
and the Bombay region.” Also, the author does 
not investigate the community among many of 
the languages in India, despite their differences, 
and their common link with Sanskrit. Further, 
he tends to treat the South as homogeneous in 
its opposition to Hindi. (Parenthetically, a 
slight error occurs in transliterating Hindi 
terms into English as if they were in Bengali in 
the original; thus ‘s’ appears as ‘sh’ and ‘v’ as 
‘b’,) All these, however, are rather minor criti- 
cisms; we have reason to be grateful for a study 
that fills an enormous gap and can be read with 
profit by all students of Indian politics. 

In his overall assessment Das Gupta deems 
language policy in India a success, but there are 
really no objective standards for evaluation. 
National integration and political development 
remain undefined. Certainly, one perspective is 
that retreat from the 1949 aim of adopting an 
Indian language as the official Janguage has 
been essential to hold the nation together. At 
the same time, if one remembers that India is a 
nation of more than half a billion people, aspir- 
ing to be counted in world councils, but com- 
pelled by its colonial heritage and internal 
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weakness to continue with an alien language, 
then one cannot consider this retreat a tribute 
to either the nation or the political system. Ma- 
caulay may well have looked forward with 
pride to the day when Indians would be En- 
glishmen in everything except their blood, but 
surely Indians cannot walk with pride and dig- 
nity in that status. In that fact lies the certainty 
that the last word on the language issue has not 
yet been heard. 

My final comment has to do with Das Gup- 
ta’s book but even more with the tenor of much 
political science research, including my own 
work. Political scientists have generally worked 
on limited aspects of the political system, 
largely the institutional and procedural side of 
politics. Compared to the governments of many 
other underdeveloped countries, the Indian po- 
litical system has done much in institutional de- 
velopment. Over-awed, political scientists have 
therefore been genuinely persuaded of the In- 
dian “political miracle.” But it would be mis- 
leading to generalize from conclusions on insti- 
tutional segments to the political system as a 
whole. A synoptic view would show, in fact, 
that the political system does not yet have a 
structural fit with domestic society, dependent 
as it is on foreign charity. Additionally, it has 
made no significant dent in the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, and population explo- 
sion; and importantly the polity stands pene- 
trated by, and the economy mortgaged to, ex- 
ternal powers. It is necessary to keep this larger 
picture in mind lest we be carried away by the 
system’s accomplishments, assuming they are 
that, in limited sectors. 

BALDEV RAJ NAYAR 
McGill University 


Comparative Federalism: The Territorial Di- 
mension of Politics. By Ivo D. Duchacek. 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1971. Pp. 370. $4.15.) 


What a delight to review and commend a 
work of such unusual lucidity, analytical skill, 
and wisdom. I have wondered for long how one 
can breathe life into this ancient field without 
slipping into the modern pop trend of dissolv- 
ing the whole matter of federalism into an 
odorless, colorless, and tasteless liquid. It is a re- 
lief therefore to find a writer who can do just 
this without resorting to pretentious jargon, 
pseudo-scientific apery, and extravagant hy- 
potheses. Plainly one of the current suggestions 
that this thing called federalism is myth and 
imagery makes nonsense of a subject by sub- 
mitting it to nonsense tests. To assert, as Riker 
has done for example, that in the perceptions 
of “ordinary people” federalism makes barely 
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any difference in the way they are governed is, 
to say the least, very naughty. For, by this test, 
the sovereignty of vox populi becomes the arbi- 
ter of scholarship. By this manner, one can dis- 
solve the real and establish the unreal; one can 
declare fowl to be fish and hail John Doe or 
Trofim Lysenko as King of all the sciences. 
Equally, Friedrich’s restoration argument that 
all political systems are exposed to the inexora- 
ble ebb and flow of a centrifugal-centripetal 
federalizing process is a brave attempt at an ec- 
umenical compromise that doesn’t quite come 
off. Unlike Riker, it is not so much a nihilistic 
denial of the federal identity, as an unhappy 
confusion that seriously complicates further 
comparative analysis. And equally plainly, the 
periodic attempts to trap the federal matter 
once and for all within a conceptual Berlin 
Wall and to erect exacting criteria of perfor- 
mance is to attempt the impossible task of giv- 
ing tidy outlines to what cannot be perfectly 
tidied. 

Mercifully Professor Duchacek commits 
none of these sins. Instead he restores the entire 
subject to commonsense proportions by letting 
the rich and diverse experiences of states that 
have experimented with territorial distributions 
of power speak for themselves with as little 
restraint as possible. And he does this not by 
retreating from classification; for plainly if we 
cannot make even a modest political science 
out of federalism, what hope is there for the 
subject? What he chooses is to temper classifi- 
cation with great sense and caution; he catego- 
rizes; he renovates some of the traditional 
props; he seeks precision—but not too much. 
Constitutions, he rightly recognizes, reflect the 
frailty of the men that make them, and the task 
of political categorization is no easier than the 
task of categorizing the political styles of men. 

From the outset the writer’s declared pur- 
pose is crystal clear—to carry out: 


a comparative analysis of the reasons for the dif- 
ferent patterns of territorial distribution of politi- 
cal authority in the contemporary world. The ter- 
ritorial delineation of power in terms of delegation, 
division, or subdivision is usually inevitable and is 
often wise. Rather than classifying political sys- 
tems in rigid unitary, federal or confederal cate- 
gories, this book instead focuses on the fluidity 
of the process of territorial distribution of author- 
ity under the impact of wars and international ten- 
sion, technology, new communications, welfare plan- 
ning, and new aspirations (p. ix). 


Professor Duchacek’s choice of the territo- 
rial community as his key operational concept 
gives him an excellent analytical vantage point. 
Nothing else is so decisive for the federal system 
as the special way in which power is divided, 
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and the most effective way of understanding its 
special quality is not to work within the artifi- 
cial isolation of “pure” federal systems but to 
scan the entire horizon. This makes it, of 
course, an infinitely more burdensome under- 
taking, but to have chosen anything less ambi- 
tious in the present state of the subject would 
have almost certainly reproduced the same old 
frustrations with little prospect of fresh illumi- 
nation. 

What follows is a beautifully organized 
study, introduced first by an Ardreyan account 
of man as a territorial animal, and then a step- 
by-step account of the birth and growth of ter- 
ritorial authority, to an exposition of the multi- 
ple ways by which territorial authority has been 
distributed in all manner of national and supra- 
national political associations. It is within the 
second segment of the book that Professor Du- 
chacek becomes directly engaged in a compara- 
tive analysis of federal systems. 

His reference material is extensive and he 
achieves a remarkable comprehensiveness. 
Continually he crosses and recrosses old fron- 
tiers, adjusting concepts, pointing to their frag- 
ility, suggesting new ways of looking at com- 
peting theories, and always demonstrating the 
striking capacity of men for improvisation. It is 
rich with example, and the writer’s pellucid 
style and insight is exampled in almost every 
part of this text, especially when he is handling 
such difficult matters as the artifice of dividing 
power, the socialization of territorial aware- 
ness, the problems created by the asymmetry of 
power in federal systems, the disintegration of 
territorial communities, or the challenge of the 
modern city-states to the simplicity of the older 
bilateral federal-state relations. 

His approach to the eternal question, “What 
is federalism?” is characteristic of his intellec- 
tual orientation and style. He erects ten famil- 
iar yardsticks of federalism, subjects each to a 
close analysis, and then concludes: 


Having now applied our ten yardsticks of federal- 
ism, we should be reasonably close to an ac- 
ceptable answer to the question what constitutes 
real federalism—but we are not. Yet... the 
exercise has at least acquainted us with the in- 
finite variety of the federal theme in different 
times and in different national environments and 
has warned us against a possible ethnocentric 
tendency to equate the American experience with 
“true” federalism. Our tests, we believe further 
demonstrate that many federal constitutions de- 
liberately, and sometimes unwittingly, tend to 
transmute the definitional boundary between uni- 
tary, federal, and confederal systems into a sieve 
that permits mutual interpenetration. Hybrid 
rather than pure bred systems are the result... . 
(p. 274). 
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I would not disagree with one word of this for- 
mulation. Indeed, how can one conclude other- 
wise when no two political systems are abso- 
lutely alike, when no political system mirrors 
anything so perfectly as the model of itself, and 
when no two or more political systems can be 
meaningfully categorized except by approxima- 
tion. The sense of “more or less” becomes the 
only prudential way of handling such diversity 
as there is, and even this procedure becomes in- 
creasingly difficult and artificial as the range of 
modifications within each system extend and 
become more tangled under the impact of 
change. 

Indeed—what Professor Duchacek makes 
plain is that in the end, after we have exhausted 
ourselves from trying to renovate outmoded 
categories we must come back, as he has done, 
to the overarching problem confronting all po- 
litical systems—how to bring the strains of 
unity and diversity into some tolerable balance: 


Absolute unity mocks at diversity and absolute 
diversity denies unity; to be fruitful, the two ideas 
must find their limit to one another. Unity with- 
out uniformity and diversity without anarchy are 
not novel themes. They are millennia old. They 
belong to the only too familiar set of pairs of 
desirable yet conflicting goals that may prove 
mutually destructive if either pushes too hard.... 
(p. 348). 


This perspective, I am convinced, will become 
the new direction of comparative work. And 
this will be so because it can never be plainer 
than it is now that little more fruit is to be 
gathered from delving in the restricted frame- 
work of “federal” systems-—however tightly 
(vide Wheare) or loosely (vide Friedrich) they 
are defined. Whatever the principle of selection, 
tight or loose, the terms “unitary” or “federal” 
tell us less and less of what we now want to 
know about a political system. They are sec- 
ond- or third-order categories that are quite un- 
able to handle the flesh and blood world of 
power. If this conclusion is not explicitly drawn 
by Duchacek, it is nonetheless unmistakably 
present in his work. 

This study, of course, is not wholly without 
its blemishes. For one thing, I would certainly 
ask Professor Duchacek to explain his assertion 
that, “a federal system is structurally complex as 
well as an expensive system” (p. 313, my ital- 
ics), and again further down, “there is yet no 
convincing proof (my italics) that a federal sys- 
tem is measurably much more expensive than a 
unitary decentralization” (p. 314). Surely the 
point is that there is no proof at all—period! 
That all government costs money is self-evident. 
The real question is how to handle the notions 
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of “expensive” and “inexpensive” in absolute, 
relative, and comparative terms. 

In addition, I would urge Professor Ducha- 
cek to reconsider his use of the term “model” 
(p. 279) for his diagrammatic representation 
of the power flow in a federal system. Pedagog- 
ically his occasional resort to diagrams is use- 
ful. But not all diagrams are models, and to 
speak of his federal diagram as a “model” does 
less than justice to his subtle exposition of its 
complexity. 

We might take issue with Professor Ducha- 
cek on these, and a number of other matters. 
But they are minor blemishes. If it is the hall- 
mark of the scholar to seek no more precision 
than the subject will allow, then Professor Du- 
chacek would earn Aristotle’s accolade cum 
laude because he has written one of the most 
sensible expositions of the subject in the last 
twenty-five years. Indeed, many African politi- 
cal innocents might have been spared needless 
constitutional agonies if only such a text had 
been available to them instead of barrowloads 
of Wheare’s “Federal Government” and teams 
of Westminster advisors. 

S. RUFUS Davis 
Monash University 


Political Leadership in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Edited by R. Barry Farrell, 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1970. Pp. 
ix, 359. Index. Cloth, $12.50; paper, $4.95.) 


This welcome volume focuses on the prob- 
Jems of leadership in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. It is more successful, however, 
in setting up models for studying these prob- 
lems than in applying them to specific coun- 
tries. The book is composed of papers pre- 
sented at a conference held under the auspices 
of the Comparative Politics Program at North- 
western University in November 1968. As is 
often the case when there are many contribu- 
tors, the volume lacks the unity and cohesion 
of a good book by a single author. 

The most illuminating parts of this book for 
this reviewer at least are Part One and Part 
Four. The latter is a concluding chapter in 
which Professor Jan Triska summarizes the 
most important criticisms of the papers and 
notes the problems of researchers who seek, of- 
ten without sufficiently reliable data, to explain 
the problems of leadership in Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. He notes that the greatest shortcoming is 
the failure to bridge the gap between micro- 
and macroanalysis. 

The greatest unity is to be found in Part 
One, Theoretical Bases of Soviet and East Eu- 
ropean Leadership. Alfred Meyer’s paper on 
“Historical Development of the Communist 
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Theory of Leadership” and Carl Friedrich’s on 
“The Theory of Political Leadership and the Is- 
sue of Totalitarianism” are written with clarity 
and brevity and are in the tradition of the high- 
est scholarship. In contrast, Andras Hegedus’ 
“Marxist Theories of Leadership and Bureau- 
cracy: A Marxist Approach” appears, to this 
reviewer at least, to be a long-winded attempt 
by a frustrated East European scholar to criti- 
cize, within permissible limits, and to modify 
the existing rigid leadership model. He resorts 
to the device belabored by both liberal and rad- 
ical contemporary East European intellectuals, 
that of inferring from the young Marx that a 
Stalinist system of government is harmful for 
the progress of socialist societies. 

Parts Two and Three, comprising the major 
portion of the book, deal with more empirical 
and specific topics. Many papers, especially 
those presenting quantitative analysis, are long 
and somewhat repetitive. The results of the mi- 
croanalytical studies might have been presented 
more concisely, perhaps, and greater attention 
given to relating these findings to the overall 
understanding of the more general problems of 
leadership. Among the five papers in Part Tavo, 
Characteristics of Political Leaders and Leader- 
ship, Federick Barghoorn’s “Trends in Top Po- 
litical Leadership in USSR” is the most reward- 
ing for its insights and its clarity. In Part Three, 
Leadership and Society, Jeremy Azrel’s “The 
Managers” is highly informative and succeeds 
in coordinating the micro- and the macroana- 
lytical aspects. 

The paper of M. George Zaninovich in the 
same section exemplifies both the advantages 
and the pitfalls of a micropolitical survey, in 
this instance on “Party and Non-Party Atti- 
tudes on Societal Change” in Yugoslavia. The 
paper illustrates the difficulty of interpreting 
sample survey data on opinions held by differ- 
ent groups in “closed” societies. The survey in- 
cluded 1,186 individuals, of whom 46 percent 
were Party affiliated; it used a selected three- 
phase analysis for all major questions and 
sought to determine differences in attitudes be- 
tween Party and non-Party members. But even 
where there was a significant difference in the 
response of Party and non-Party members, as 
for example in their attitudes toward religion, it 
remains difficult to interpret the results, that is, 
to determine whether the Party respondents are 
giving the answers they believe are expected of 
them as Party members, or whether they are 
giving their own opinions. Zaninovich con- 
cludes from the responses obtained that 
it can be seen that the League of Communists 


easily fills the role of an integrating and moderniz- 
ing elite in Yugoslav society. In fact, Communist 
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Party membership would seem to act as a miti- 
gating force against the excessively fragmenting 
effects of certain situational variables such as 
nationality and culture-region. It becomes clear 
that the Communist Party has effectively con- 
tained the disintegrating effects of regional-ethnic 
rivalries (for example, Serb and Croat) which 
have plagued the Yugoslav environment. 


But precisely the inability of the Party to con- 
tain national-ethnic rivalries or, indeed, the 
possible role of Party members in promoting 
such centripetal forces is witnessed by such re- 
cent Yugoslav developments as: constitutional 
amendments elevating the status of the Cham- 
ber of Nationalities; the revision of the policy 
of assigning military troops to serve in repub- 
lics other than those of their origin; the fester- 
ing linguistic dispute about whether Serbo- 
Croatian is one language or two; the decentrali- 
zation of the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia along republican and national lines; and 
the disunity within the Party which is making it 
difficult to reach agreement on the draft of con- 
stitutional amendments in 1971, amendments 
intended to restrict further the economic and 
political powers at the federal level in favor of 
the republics. 

The papers in this book cast light upon cer- 


tain aspects of the political leadership in East- 


ern Europe and the Soviet Union. Those papers 
that were most successful interpreted their 
specific findings in the context of the overall 
political environment. But perhaps at this point 
the further study of the political realities of the 
area—nationalisms in search of their own iden- 
tities and their own forms of socialism within 
the constraints imposed by the Brezhnev doc- 
trine—-is now in order. 
MICHAEL M. MILENKOVITCH 

Lehman College, City University of New York 


The Insurrectionists. By W, J. Fishman. (Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1970. Pp. 211. 
£ 2.75.) 


This work is a contribution to a debate that 
has been going on ever since the Bolsheviks 
came to power. The view that the October Rev- 
olution was a victory for Russian Marxists who 
adapted Marx’s and Engels’ teachings to local 
conditions, was questioned by some well-known 
Marxists in Russia and many more in Central 
Europe. The latter were joined by a certain 
number of scholars mainly in Anglo-Saxon 


‘countries who challenged in one form or an- 


other the Agitprop claims on the subject of Len- 
in’s debt to Marx. Instead they preferred to 
dwell on the debt that they believed the Bolshe- 
viks owed to various nineteenth-century think- 
ers and revolutionaries, who by and large were 
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neither precursors nor supporters of Marx. The 
debate on the antecedents of Lenin’s revolu- 
tionary schema ranged far and wide, because 
those who did not fully accept Soviet explana- 
tions were unable to agree among themselves 
on the extent of Lenin’s debt to this or that rev- 
olutionary. While it was easy to accord a place 
of honor to Babeuf, Blanqui’s contribution was 
more problematic, and Bakunin’s raised a num- 
ber of implications which neither the Marxist- 
Leninists nor the anarchists were eager to face. 

The book under review differs from many 
previous studies on the subject in that the au- 
thor wisely does not attribute Lenin’s views on 
organization and revolution to a single source. 
Instead he examines what he describes as the 
“Franco-Russian revolutionary experience” 
stemming from Babeuf and based on the con- 
cept of a closely knit revolutionary elite eager 
to seize power in the name of the masses. Al- 
most half of the book deals in turn with Marat, 
Babeuf, Buonarroti and Blanqui, and the 
Jatter’s tenuous relations with Marx. The re- 
mainder is devoted to Russian opponents of 
tsarism who, like Tkachev, were influenced by 
French “insurrectionists.” The last two chapters 
summarize Lenin’s “insurrectionist” views and 
activities under the last Tsar and in 1917, 

Although well-written and without the bias 
that has marred many a scholar’s approach to 
nineteenth-century revolutionaries, Fishman’s 
book cannot be regarded as more than the 
useful beginning of a study that we badly need. 
Two hundred-odd pages hardly suffice to do 
justice to a highly complex theme which, as he 
rightly points out in the preface, contains 
“areas which are still vague and untested.” 
Given the limitations of space and the number 
of potted biographies that grace his survey, 
Fishman is forced to ignore, or discuss very 
sketchily, a whole series of important topics, in- 
cluding the social background of “insurrection- 
ists” which changed considerably between the 
days of Babeuf, 1848, and 1917; the impact of 
Freemasonry on the formative period of the 
utopian communist movement in the West; and 
the differences between Buonarroti’s and Blan- 
qui’s approach to secret societies and the sei- 
zure of power. Equally disappointing is his fail- 
ure to examine the extent to which Lenin’s out- 
look was shaped by the example of German so- 
cial democracy. 

IvAN AVAKUMOVIC 

University of British Columbia 


Patterns of Political Participation in Italy. 
By Giorgio Galli and Alfonso Prandi. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1970. Pp. 364. 
$15.00.) 
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Patterns of Political Participation in Italy is 
a summary in English of the findings of a mas- 
sive inquiry executed by a group of researchers 
at the Istituto Carlo Cattaneo of Bologna, Italy 
between 1962 and 1966. The Istituto is associ- 
ated with the publishing house Il Mulino and is 
one of the major centers of social research in 
Italy. With financing in part provided by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the project brought 
together the efforts of both established and 
younger scholars in an impressive collaborative 
effort that generated new data as well as sum- 
marized much that was already known about 
participation in Italian politics. It is an impor- 
tant project for a number of reasons. As large- 
scale group research is rare everywhere and es- 
pecially in Europe, the mere achievement oi 
conceiving and coordinating a project of this 
magnitude is itself indicative of the growing or- 
ganizational strength of European (and specifi- 
cally Italian) social science. In addition, the 
study is innovative in several ways, especially in 
the analysis of aggregate data and in the use of 
intensive interviews to probe deeply the mean- 
ing and significance of politics for activists of 
the two major parties, 

The study is both more and less than is sug- 
gested by the title. It is more in that it is con- 
cerned not only with the participation of citi- 
zens in parties and politics but also with the 
participation of parties themselves in local gov- 
ernment and in parliament. And it is less, in 
that it is concerned only with the Christian 
Democratic and Communist parties, which are 
the two largest, and only with the years from 
1945 to 1963. As a summary of work published 
in several volumes in Italian it suffers some- 
what from the effects of reducing more than 
3000 pages to about 10 percent of the original. 
Background and explanation are deliberately 
limited to a bare minimum. But the editing has 
been carried out with great sensitivity, and the 
major parts of the original volumes have been 
included. The authors merit congratulations. 
And the translation is excellent. 

The present volume summarizes the findings 
of several discrete projects. The aggregate data 
analyses utilize measures on a large number of 
demographic, electoral, and organizational 
variables to clarify the relationship between 
these and the votes received by parties at the 
levels of the province and the commune. Sev- 
eral conclusions emerge forcibly despite the 
drawbacks common to analyses of aggregate 
data. The Christian Democratic and Commu- 
nist parties have pronounced areas of strength 
in which they receive far more votes than 
would be predicted on the basis of socioeco- 
nomic variables alone, and the importance’ of 
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separate subcultures and the organizational net- 
works that unite them is demonstrated here as 
it has been elsewhere. The general stability of 
the vote over the period examined is likewise 
documented. The relationships uncovered be- 
tween the vote and numerous measures of oc- 
cupation, education, television ownership, and 
the like are suggestive but inconclusive. 

‘The chapters on the structure of and partici- 
pation in the two leading parties form a very 
useful introduction to party organization in It- 
aly, though they are disappointing as sources of 
fresh data and insights, They rely heavily on 
party sources. Because the authors know a 
great deal about Italian politics and have uti- 
lized the vast amount of information available 
on, these two parties, the chapters are useful; 
but the reader is never certain what is the basis 
for the generalizations presented and what is 
the reliability of the statistics utilized. Sampling 
was seldom adequately systematic. 

One design in which careful sampling proce- 
dures were followed is a study of Communist 
and Christian Democratic activists, Nine indi- 
viduals from each party were interviewed in 
each of six communities chosen on the basis of 
party dominance, economic development, and 
location. The long interview obtained with each 
activist provides a considerable insight into the 
nature of his commitment to party and his view 
of the world as well as of his place in it; but the 
size of the sample makes it difficult to extend 
the generalizations to the whole of Italy. The 
authors realize this danger, but they are not 
greatly inhibited by it. 

One of the most useful chapters deals with 
the parties and their mass support, that is, not 
their voters and members but the organizations 
of the subcultures into which each fits. This dis- 
cussion of Catholic Action, the Church, the 
unions, the cooperatives and other organiza- 
tions that provide a communications network— 
and also internal conflict—for the Christian 
Democratic party is succinct but thorough; and 
the similar analysis of the Communist party is 
likewise outstanding. There is little that is new 
here, but the material is presented and evalu- 
ated with care and insight. 

The discussion of the two parties in local 
government is also a very useful contribution, 
especially as it demonstrates that, contrary to 
conventional wisdom, by 1963 there were few 
differences between the Communist and Chris- 
tian Democratic local administrations in their 
operation and budgetary policies: “The choice 
between these two parties in local elections is 
often more likely to reflect a response to the 
differences in the images the parties project 
through their candidates than to real differ- 
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ences between the respective administrative 
policies” (p. 254). The chapter on parliament 
as a political arena is also an excellent intro- 
duction to an inadequately researched terrain. 
In particular, it documents the way in which 
the Communists have used that institution as a 
means of furthering their goals despite their 
formal lack of commitment to parliamentarian- 
ism; it underlines the extent to which the party 
has adapted to parliament despite its formal op- 
positional role. 

The appendices are especially useful. The 
first describes in detail the design of the various 
researches reported in the volume and indicates 
where the reader will find a more complete dis- 
cussion (in Italian) of the ones of particular 
interest to him. The others contain twenty 
pages of statistical materials that students of 
Italian politics will find very helpful. 

SAMUEL H. BARNES 
University of Michigan 


Ethiopia: The Modernization of Autocracy. 
By Robert L. Hess. (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 272. $8.95.) 


The chief ambiguity in this book lies in its 
title. The text itself is a lucid, up-to-date survey 
of Ethiopia’s economic and political conditions 
and foreign relations, preceded by concise eth- 
nographic and historical overviews and supple- 
mented by five topical maps and an annotated 
bibliography. Although it contains little new 
material or fresh interpretation, the facts in- 
cluded are for the most part quite accurate. 
That in itself is no mean feat for a book on 
Ethiopia. Sections on the student movement 
and on the Eritrean and Somali problems are 
particularly timely and well done. 

The promise of the subtitle—that this might 
be the long needed analysis of the dynamics of 
political modernization in Ethiopia within a 
framework of comparative politics—is, how- 
ever, not fulfilled. The absence of such a con- 
straining framework permits the author to use 
key concepts like “modernization” and “autoc- 
racy” in a rather casual manner. Hess gives the 
impression, for example, that by 1906 Menelik 
had established the foundations of modern bu- 
reaucratic government (p. 61), whereas I find 
much more persuasive the argument that 
Menelik brought to perfection the traditional 
form of patrimonial rulership in Ethiopia. Else- 
where he observes that the power of Haile Se- 
lassie I is “no different from that of former em- 
perors” (p. 126), while a more analytic ap- 
proach would perhaps stress that the present 
emperor, by leapfrogging chains of command 
through representatives of centralized minis- 
tries under his command, has attained a degree 
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of control which his predecessors never pos- 
sessed. Similar misgivings could be expressed 
concerning Hess’s discussion of Parliament, 
whose performance of functions on behalf of a 
growing national system of communications he 
does not consider, and his treatment of the 
“modern Ethiopians,” whom he tends to regard 
as a homogeneous stratum. On the latter point, 
his statement that “For modern Ethiopians 
their country is the land of the Queen of Sheba 
and of the Conquering Lion of Judah” (p. 
xviii) is certainly true of some, but the Solo- 
monic legend has long since been explicitly dis- 
avowed by a substantial number of modern-ed- 
ucated Ethiopians. 

If these deficiencies reduce the book’s value 
for the professional student of comparative pol- 
itics, they do not diminish its utility for the gen- 
eral reader. As a succinct introduction to some 
basic facts of Ethiopia’s political and social life, 
Hess’s Ethiopia may now be the best book 
available. 

DonaLp N. LEVINE 
University of Chicago 


Régis Debray and the Latin-American Revolu- 
tion. Edited by Leo Huberman and Paul M. 
Sweezy. (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1968. Pp. ii, 138. $5.00.) 

The Soviet Union and Latin America. Edited 
by J. Gregory Oswald and Anthony J. Stro- 
ver. (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. 
Pp. 190. $7.50.) 


The interplay between these books is curi- 
ously tantalizing. Both appear superficially to 
deal with the same subject, the relationship of 
the Soviet Union to revolutionism and Commu- 
nism in Latin America. But the two works have 
fundamentally different points of departure and 
they press determinedly in opposed directions. 
One is a collection of papers by Soviet experts; 
the other is a series of essays by Latin Ameri- 
cans and Latin Americanists. Taken together 
they illustrate amply and repetitiously a point 
freely admitted in the pages of both volumes: 
That is, Soviet experts and leaders have little 
interest in, or knowledge of, Latin America; 
and Latin-American scholars and activists ex- 
hibit freely a reciprocal rejection of Soviet af- 
fairs. Like the celebrated ships of Evangeline, 
the two pass in the night; unlike that sensitive 
literary tragedy, few of the passengers on either 
of the two ships appear to have much curiosity 
about, or interest in, the destination of the 
other. 

Régis Debray and the Latin-American Revo- 
lution is a group of essays, most of them writ- 
ten originally as critical reviews of Debray’s 
book, Revolution in the Revolution?, published 
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in 1967. That work had advanced a thesis of 
critical significance regarding the Castro regime 
in Cuba and the career of the late Ernesto 
(“Ché”) Guevara, with whom Debray was as- 
sociated in Bolivia. This thesis traces the his- 
tory of Communist revolutionism through three 
stages. The first, exemplified by the Comintern 
(1919-1943), was a period in which Commu- 
nism was a centralized or monolithic movement 
controlled or directed from Moscow. The sec- 
ond, illustrated by Maoism, has been a two-way 
split within the Communist movement. The 
third—and, fundamentally, this is what De- 
brayism is about—is a polycentrism, in which 
the Soviet Union no longer controls many 
Communist revolutions in much of the world, 
including Latin America. 

For Debray, then, Latin-American Commu- 
nist movements are of two types. The first, to 
which he is opposed, is “Establishment,” “legit- 
imate,” “franchised,” or “Marxist-Leninist” — 
the terms are synonymous—Communism. This 
is the revolutionism supported, endorsed, and 
sometimes controlled, from Moscow. Here is 
the revolutionism of the orthodox old-line 
Latin-American Communist parties based in 
the big cities and seeking to espouse the cause 
of an urban proletariat. The second is anti-“Es- 
tablishment” and essentially non-Soviet. It re- 
jects the orthodox Communist parties and is of- 
ten rural and nationalistic in character. This is 
the Communism of Fidel Castro, “Ché” Gue- 
vara, and Régis Debray. It is the Communism 
which permits Castro to claim that his is “a 
genuine socialist revolution...made by non- 
Communists” (Debray, p. 3). This has little to 
do with the Soviet Union, to be sure; but it is 
vital to thé contemporary revolutionary politics 
of Latin America. 

Not much of the foregoing catches the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Sovietologists contrib- 
uting papers to The Soviet Union and Latin 
America. For them Communism remains basi- 
cally monolithic and makes full and effective 
use of its bureaucratic and overcrowded head- 
quarters in Moscow. Their essays pursue three 
themes. The first surveys historically and fairly 
systematically the political, cultural, and ideo- 
logical relations between the Soviet Union and 
a number of the countries of Latin America. 
The second concentrates on the economic inter- 
relationships between these regions. The third 
focuses on Soviet-Cuban relations. In this last 
section a Soviet expert does go far enough out 
to take some note of Debray’s “root-blow at 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the nature and 
role of the Communist Party, challenging the 
very raison d’étre of the international Commu- 
nist movement” (Soviet, pp. 167-168). But 
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this is peripheral to the main enterprise of The 
Soviet Union and Latin America. 

Debray’s emphasis upon guerrilla tactics 
flows inescapably from his rejection of “Estab- 
lishment” Communism and “franchised” Com- 
munist parties. If the Latin-American revolu- 
tion is to be carried off within a polycentric or 
non-Soviet view of Communism, then the “‘le- 
gitimate” or orthodox Communist parties must 
be bypassed or neutralized. Hence the guerrilla 
foco—the “small motor” needed, in the ab- 
sence of assistance by established Communist 
parties, to activate the “large motor” of partici- 
pation by the masses. The revolutionism of 
Castro, Guevara, and Debray thus depends 
heavily upon guerrilla militarism while reject- 
ing a political function which might be carried 
out by Communist parties. All this, once again, 
flies in the face of the Soviet view of revolu- 
tionism and the role in it of “franchised” Com- 
munist parties. But that is, essentially, the name 
of the current Latin-American revolutionary 
game. 

The Debray volume is leftist and revolution- 
ary, although anti-Soviet, in orientation. The 
publisher’s preface points out that Debray 
“threatened the rule of all Latin-American oli- 
garchies and their North American master.” 
Moreover, the publisher, writing before Debray 
was released from a Bolivian prison, asserts, 
“We salute Régis Debray and send him frater- 
nal greetings and wishes for an early liberation” 
(Debray, p. ti). The contributors, including 
Juan Bosch, former President of the Domini- 
can Republic, generally accept the polycentric 
thesis. But within that frame they disagree 
among themselves and, on a number of points, 
with Debray. In a general and sweeping sense, 
for example, Debray believes that Latin Amer- 
ica is ripe for revolution. Many of the contribu- 
tors disagree with this view, emphasizing dis- 
tinct conditions in differing countries. Although 
much of Debray’s argument rests on the Cuban 
experience, some of the Latin-American writers 
-especially two Cubans, Simón Torres and 
Julio Aronde—believe that Debray has misread 
the Cuban story. In a very real sense, Régis De- 
bray and the Latin-American Revolution is a 
revolutionists’ seminar in which the participants 
agree on polycentrism and the need for non- 
“franchised” revolution, but part company on a 
variety of secondary questions. 

This review is no doubt open to the charge 
of favoring the Debray book to the point of be- 
ing unfair to The Soviet Union and Latin 
America. Both volumes are symposia, edited 
collections of essays and papers by a variety of 
contributors. Both suffer from a common ail- 
ment of symposia. Within each volume there is 
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an unevenness; some chapters are better than 
others. Each book probably would have been 
better if it had been written by one author who 
attacked his problem incisively and compe- 
tently. But edited collections are what we have, 
and what we are called upon to review. 

That being the case, the Debray work enjoys 
two advantages over the Soviet undertaking. 
First, the former has a sharper focus. All of the 
contributors are reacting to the writing of De- 
bray, particularly to Revolution in the Revolu- 
tion? While they disagree with each other and 
with Debray, they at least provide the reader 
with a generally integrated discussion of a sub- 
ject common to all of the essays in the book. 
The Soviet Union and Latin America, on the 
other hand, is a less unified or integrated sym- 
posium. Its contributors were individually free 
to write separately on questions of particular 
interest to themselves. What commonality 
emerged—especially the identification of the 
three themes mentioned above—is due to luck 
and a certain creative imagination on the part 
of the symposium’s chairman. Second, the con- 
tributors to the Debray book are closer to, and 
more knowledgeable about, the contemporary 
Latin-American revolutionary scene than are 
the participants in the Soviet symposium. The 
latter, held in Munich in May of 1968, never 
really succeeded in rising from the ground to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

GEORGE I. BLANKSTEN 
Northwestern University 


Fifty Years of Communism: Theory and Prac- 
tice, 1917-1967. By G. F. Hudson. (New 
York: Basic Books, Inc., 1968. Pp. 234. 
$5.95.) 


The stated objective of this book is to pro- 
vide “a review of the development of Commu- 
nism, both in theory and practice, since the 
Bolshevik capture of power in Russia in 1917, 
with a preliminary account of the origins of 
Marxism...” (p. v). Mr. Hudson laments the 
propensity of many similar studies to focus ei- 
ther on the role of ideology (or “mental pro- 
cesses,” a concept undefined) or on the na- 
tional context within which communist elites 
operate. Although the author attempts to inter- 
twine ideology with behavior, the book fails to 
develop anything but a cursory, pedestrian, and 
analytically barren overview of the ideology 
and behavior of Soviet and Chinese commu- 
nism. The major events and leaders of Soviet, 
Chinese, and international communism are pa- 
raded before the reader in an essentially chro- 
nological, encyclopedic rehash of history that 
begins with a brief synopsis of Marxist theory, 
and concludes perhaps appropriately, with a 
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hypothetical visit by Marx to assess the 
achievements and failures of “these great en- 
gines of despotic power (that) have hardly 
anything to do with Marx and very little to do 
even with Lenin” (p. 225). 

The uninitiated layman will find sandwiched 
within these pages a readable survey of com- 
munism. Mr. Hudson must be commended on 
the thoroughness with which he packs the 
pages with both historical data and interpreta- 
tions. The book also provides a selected anno- 
tated bibliography that will be of assistance in 
sustaining subsequent inquiry on this topic. As 
an introduction, however, it is necessarily brief. 
The author fills the 225 pages of text with 
twenty chapters dealing with such broad topics 
as “Lenin,” “The Comintern,” “Stalin and the 
Revolution from Above,” “The Rise of Com- 
munism in China,” “Communism and the Sec- 
ond World War,” and “Communism and the 
Third World.” The novice must also be cau- 
tioned that this study is basically an interpreta- 
tion, devoid of thorough documentation as well 
as quite insensitive to interpretations contrary 
to those of the author. For example, we are re- 
minded that the Cold War was largely the out- 
come of Stalin’s aggressive designs on Western 
Europe and that all contrary interpretations of 
its origin are nothing more than communist in- 
spired myths, such as the belief “that Russia 
and the U.S. had been amicably co-operating 
while Roosevelt was President... but that the 
friendship had been destroyed by Truman act- 
ing under the influence of ‘Wall Street 
imperialism’ ” (p. 158). The author is surpris- 
ingly silent on the contemporary debate on the 
Cold War origins initiated by the revisionists. 
Perhaps such a reference would unduly compli- 
cate his thesis that détente has been an Ameri- 
can dream that has allowed the Russians “to 
get away with a great deal of mischief-making 
wee (CD. 181). 

This study lacks a unifying theme and suffers 
from conceptual ambiguity. We are reminded 
that the writings of both Marx and Engels are 
sufficiently ambiguous to accommodate a num- 
ber of interpretations. Both the Soviet and Chi- 
nese variants of Marxist theory are revisions 
that attempt to preserve the relevance of that 
theory in settings that did not meet Marx’s con- 
ditions for revolution. It is doubtful, however, 
that the label “communism” attached to these 
regimes suffices in providing a unifying theme 
for such a study. While terminology is slow to 
change, behavior is not, and even Mr. Hudson 
goes to great lengths to remind us of the poly- 
centric forces in international Communism, Yet 
the specter of monolithic Communism is still 
there, Thus we are told on page 216 that the 
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emerging “Black Power movement in the 
U.S., while not communist in origin” was a 
movement which could very easily be brought 
into alignment with international Communism, 
and parts of its propaganda, such as its con- 
demnation of Israel in the Arab-Israeli war, 
showed that it had already acquired connexions 
abroad which were unlikely to diminish with 
the passage of time.” We are not appraised of 
the elements that provide unity to international 
communism. Are these Soviet ideology, Chi- 
nese ideology, or the ideology of an interna- 
tional Communist movement? 

This study also lacks a much needed theoret- 
ical discussion of the relationship of ideology 
and behavior. While Mr. Hudson attempts to 
link ideology to behavior (his discussion of 
“Peaceful Coexistence” undertakes to demon- 
strate Khruschev’s effort to square Soviet “the- 
ory” with “practice”), the treatment is at best 
general and unsystematic. Statements like the 
following are problematic and do not clarify 
the relationship: “For Stalin by 1945 the inter- 
ests of Russia as an imperial state had become 
identical with the cause of Communism” (p. 
160). Does this mean that Stalin was in 1945 
transmogrified into a Bolshevik Tsar? Did he 
rewrite Soviet ideology in 1945 to correspond 
with Russian imperial interests? Did he have 
prior to 1945 a clear distinction between ideol- 
ogy and Russian imperial interests? 

How useful, indeed, is the concept “interests 
of Russia as an imperial state” in explaining 
Soviet behavior? An attempt to sustain a theo- 
retical discussion or an analytic framework 
would have perhaps clarified this relationship. 
Likewise, a case-study approach to Soviet deci- 
sion making would have illustrated the intrinsic 
difficulty of linking ideology to behavior. Per- 
haps the elite recognized this and began to sub- 
ordinate ideology to national interests as early 
as 1918 during the debate regarding the ratifi- 
cation of the Brest Litovsk treaty. 

SLAVA LUBOMUDROV 
University of Utah 


Crisis in Brazil. By Octavio Ianni. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1970. Pp. 244. 
$8.50.) 

Provocative and dissatisfying at the same 
time, this unevenly perceptive study is more an 
interesting work than a particularly important 
one. Although written in large part while the 
author was a visiting professor at Columbia 
University’s Institute of Latin American Stud- 
ies, it was first published in Portuguese as O 
Colapso do Populismo no Brasil (Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Civilização Brasileira, 1968) and is per- 
haps more directed toward the younger genera- 
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tion of Brazilians coming of age under a mili- 
tary regime than it is to the North American 
scholar. It all but presumes some familiarity 
with the course of Brazilian developments dur- 
ing the postwar era and is highly selective in 
terms of subjects treated in depth while at the 
same time very wide-ranging in its general 
themes. What the author puts forth as 
“models” are really only broad developmental 
alternatives faced by his country in the recent 
past, not analytical constructs, and there is no 
really new theoretical analysis of the relation- 
ship between economic and political develop- 
ment. 

Indeed, Janni’s book is of greatest signifi- 
cance as an example of the type of research 
and scholarship carried on by the São Paulo 
school of sociologists, one of the most impor- 
tant clusters of social scientists in all of Latin 
America. Chiefly ex-students and teaching as- 
sistants of Dr. Florestan Fernandes, who is cur- 
rently living in political exile and teaching at 
the University of Toronto, the members of this 
group were deprived of their academic posi- 
tions in Brazil by a decree of April, 1969 (in 
part as a punitive act and in part as a means of 
opening the way for dissemination of a new 
military-approved and “sanitized” brand of 
technocratic social science). While fragmentary 
writings of several members of this European- 
influenced school are available in English as 
contributions to published symposia, their ma- 
jor attempts in political sociology and their 
conceptualizations of the discontinuous pro- 
cesses of change in Brazil have not been trans- 
lated into English. Since the trenchant analysis 
of Rio de Janeiro political scientist Hélio Jag- 
uaribe and the influential theses of development 
economist Celso Furtado have been published 
as books in the United States in recent years, 
there is value in having this sociological inter- 
pretation of Brazil’s “structural crisis” accessi- 
ble to the United States’ scholarly community. 

Janni’s primary concern is with the political 
preconditions for economic development, and 
he clearly articulates the “dependency” thesis— 
that is: “An underdeveloped country trans- 
forms itself into an industrial society only when 
it attains economic and political autonomy” (p. 
3). He strongly advocates the socialist option, 
and soundly condemns the administration of 
the late Humberto Castello Branco for having 
reversed the trend of the early 1960’s—demo- 
cratic populism moving toward eventual social- 
ism——-following the ouster of João Goulart from 
the Brazilian presidency at the end of the first 
quarter of 1964. The post-1964 “dictatorship” 
is portrayed as “colonial fascist,” and its depen- 
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dence upon the United States is repeatedly un- 
derscored. 

While less satisfying to the student of politi- 
cal science than Jaguaribe’s Economic and Po- 
litical Development: A Theoretical Approach 
& a Brazilian Case Study (Harvard University 
Press, 1968), Iannis work does provide a co- 
herent interpretation of Brazil’s developmental 
dilemmas and contributes to an understanding 
of the tensions of modernization in that indus- 
trializing country. Like so many other Brazilian 
analysts, Ianni views developments too nar- 
rowly and exclusively through the prism of 
class interests in conflict. Although he discusses 
participation obliquely, he never considers po- 
litical institutionalization, viewing Brazilian 
history instead as very largely a function of the 
international history of capitalism. 

The first part of Ianni’s book concentrates 
upon the contradictions between the moderniz- 
ing urban sector and the traditional agrarian 
situation, with emphasis upon the emergence of 
the urban workers and rural masses as conse- 
quent political forces. The author examines 
more closely the changes taking place from 
1930 to 1964; then he analyzes the 1964 coup 
and the model of “structural dependence” 
followed by the first military government, that 
headed by Marshal Castello Branco, with Ro- 
berto Campos as the architect of its economic 
policies. (At least three other members of the 
Sao Paulo social science school have published 
books in Brazil dealing with the same phenom- 
ena and time span.) Ianni’s treatment of devel- 
opments since 1964 is quite sketchy, but its ba- 
sic thrust is sharply defined. The return to a 
pattern of economic dependence upon the 
United States and close association with foreign 
capital has brought with it a tendency toward 
fascism. This “essential” domestic concomitant 
he views as increasing the chances for a social- 
ist revolution in the future; but he does not ad- 
duce any evidence in support of this conten- 
tion, which is often held as a basic article of 
faith among the Brazilian intellectual Left. In 
other instances as well, Ianni fails to give either 
precise definition or empirical content to his 
basic categories. This is particularly noticeable 
with respect to “Getulismo” (the manipulative 
populism of the late Getúlio Vargas), which he 
sees as a fundamentally consistent relationship 
of classes, when in reality Vargas’ goals and 
strategy, as well as his tactics, changed very 
substantially between the early 1930’s and early 
1950’s. While referring repeatedly to “populist 
democracy,” Ianni does not develop the con- 
cept of populism as an analytical tool. 

With the exception of a summary table and 
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several brief elliptical references, Ianni de- 
scribes a long succession of events in which the 
Armed Forces were crucial without saying any- 
thing significant about the military as an insti- 
tution. Although he does criticize selected poli- 
cies of the Castello Branco administration, he is 
more concerned with a quasi-polemical carica- 
ture of that regime than a balanced interpreta- 
tion of its objectives and the means employed 
for their attainment. Professor Ianni completed 
his writing before the Costa e Silva government 
had unveiled a somewhat different aspect of 
military authoritarianism and before the Gar- 
rastazú Médici regime undertook a neo-populist 
course aimed at legitimization through develop- 
mental achievement. 

In sum, this study reflects the continued per- 
meability among the social sciences in Brazil, 
where sociology embraces the more specialized 
disciplines and the central focus is upon devel- 
opment. Its primary value resides in its insight 
into the views of the moderate intellectual Left, 
and its secondary utility to a North American 
reader lies in its analysis of the troubled course 
of events of the 1950’s and early 1960’s. It also 
serves a third purpose, for more than a third of 
the book is made up of rather lengthy quota- 
tions from Brazilian sources, chiefly the policy 
pronouncements of Presidents Vargas, Kubit- 
schek, Quadros, Goulart, and Castello Branco. 
In addition there are excerpts from several im- 
portant manifestoes and programs of the radi- 
cal left. For those not equipped to use the Por- 
tuguese originals or lacking access to them, this 
small volume with its glossary and bibliography 
may be a welcome introductory tool. 

RONALD M. SCHNEIDER 
Queens College, CUNY 


The Soviet Paradigm: An Experiment in Creat- 
ing a Monohierarchical Society. By Roy D. 
Laird. (New York: The Free Press, 1970. 
Pp. xxviii, 272. $8.00.) 

This text designed for upper-level college 
students offers a short introduction to the So- 
viet political system organized around the con- 
cepts of traditional institutions, ideology, party- 
state, and society. This is a sensible way of pro- 
ceeding: a brief history of Russia is provided 
that stresses the common centralizing tenden- 
cies of the Tsarist and Soviet systems; the char- 
acteristic Soviet approach to socialism is sum- 
marized; the structure of party and state and 
their interrelationships are discussed; and such 
social institutions as unions, schools, and com- 
munications are described in terms of their role 
as instruments of control. 

The author concludes that the USSR is a rel- 
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atively successful ‘“monohierarchical polity” 
(roughly, totalitarianism without the terror as- 
sociated with Stalin), in the sense that it is 
working toward the economic and social goals 
normally set by modern societies with a reason- 
able degree of consensus, He regards the Soviet 
model as unique, to the extent that it derives 
from a peculiarly Russian set of conditions not 
likely to be found elsewhere, and he believes 
that the mechanisms of party-state control are 
sufficiently firm to prevent the type of liberali- 
zation that might lead to convergence with 
Western European democracies. 

Some of the sections are very well done, 
such as one on machine-tractor stations as in- 
struments of control which draws on Laird’s 
own specialized work. In general, however, 
Laird’s account is on the level of a common- 
sense discussion of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the Soviet system in a manner that 
antedates the behavioral revolution in political 
science. What one misses, especially in an ac- 
count designed for American students, is a 
sense of how Soviet institutions implement the 
functions common to all governments. There is 
only brief mention of the role of interest 
groups, for instance, and the important contri- 
butions to the subject of Sidney Ploss and Gor- 
don Skilling are not taken into account. In re- 
gard to political participation more generally, 
Laird is inclined to overemphasize centraliza- 
tion and consensus at the expense of the many 
forms of debate and, indeed, conflict that go on 
within the system. It would be difficult for stu- 
dents to grasp from this account that differ- 
ences in policy among party leaders at the cen- 
ter are probably greater than those dividing 
leaders of opposing political parties in many 
democratic countries. Many aspects of the mo- 
bilization of resources for industrialization, in- 
cluding taxation and the distribution of income, 
are likewise inadequately treated. One may 
likewise take issue with Laird’s statement that 
before the revolution “some eighty percent of 
the society, that is, nearly all the peasants and 
most of the workers, were illiterate.” In citing 
this figure from the 1897 census, it should also 
be noted that by the eve of the war, illiteracy 
was down to sixty percent. In St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, male literacy exceeded eighty 
percent, and literacy among army recruits rose 
from one-fifth in 1875 to two-thirds in 1913. 

There are a number of other instances in 
which Laird’s account tends to mislead the 
reader, His generally valid emphasis on the 
continuity between Tsarist and Soviet forms of 
political centralization, for example, is marred 
by a distorted view of history. A chart illustrat- 
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ing political parties in the time of Nicholas II 
gives the impression that all the political group- 
ings from the Socialist Revolutionaries to the 
Octobrists were part of a “Left” that culmi- 
nated in the Social Democratic Party, whereas 
the “Right” consisted only of “Reactionaries” 
and “Tsardom.” In another chart, a statement 
referring to “1,000 years of authoritarian politi- 
cal culture” gives political centralization under 
the Tsars more than its due (although one 
could make a case for 400 years). 

It is difficult to write a brief general account 
on a subject such as this, since so many aspects 
of an alien system can only be understood in 
terms of comparable institutions and processes 
in one’s own. This comparison can hardly be 
made without a sense of the common purposes 
of modern societies, and the diversity of institu- 
tional means by which they can be pursued. 
One needs a yardstick for measuring a foreign 
society, and it must be one that distinguishes 
between structures and functions in one’s own 
society as well. College students are pretty so- 
phisticated these days, and Laird’s account is 
hardly analytical and comparative enough to 
meet their needs, 

C. E. BLACK 
Princeton University 


Patterns of Tyranny. By Maurice Latey. (New 
York: Atheneum, 1969. Pp. 331. $7.95.) 
Patterns of Tyranny is in the great tradition 

of British political commentary. Its philosophy 

resonates with themes from the classic writers 
on freedom and tyranny—Aeschylus and Aris- 
totle, Suetonius and Tacitus—as articulated by 
such British “mods” as Acton and Graham 
Wallas. Its style is BBC Third Program best, as 
revised for publication in The Listener, which 
is very good style indeed. Its story is the politi- 
cal history of our lives—most vivid, still, for 
those of us who came to political maturity be- 
tween the two world wars; most needed, per- 
haps, by those who have grown up since then. 
The interwar years generated a cataclysmic 
cycle of politics—what Harold D. Lasswell has 
called “the world revolution of our time”-—that 
has not yet run its course and that we have not 
yet sorted out. Its principal feature was the as- 
sault on political freedom, as professed by the 
liberal democracies of the West, from the Left 
and from the Right. From the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of 1917 as War I ended to the Falangist 
victory in Spain as War II got underway in 

1937-39, the interwar decades witnessed con- 

tinuous triumphs of tyranny over freedom 

throughout the European continent and be- 
yond. 
Where tyrannies of the Left aborted, as in 
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Eastern Europe, they were followed by tyran- 
nies of the Right; where a Bela Kun and his 
Communists fell, a Codreanu and his Iron 
Guards rose. Mussolini led his Fascisti, via the 
March on Rome, to the conquest of power in 
Italy. Everywhere the street politics of Europe 
bred Black Shirts and Brown Shirts—-not to 
mention Silver Shirts in America. The drive to 
tyranny culminated with the Machtergreifung 
of Hitler’s Nazis in Germany, so briefly a Post 
World War I champion of Western social de- 
mocracy. 

It is to this major sequence in our own politi- 
cal history that Maurice Latey turns his atten- 
tion. He avows the involvement of “a commen- 
tator over nearly a quarter of a century on the 
affairs of the two greatest tyrants of our time— 
Hitler and Stalin.” But he seeks also the detach- 
ment of the historian who “moves about in 
time as the commentator around in space.” 
With admirable moderation, and modesty, he 
achieves it. The achievement is conspicuous 
when Latey reverses current commonplaces to 
achieve an obviously more plausible generaliza- 
tion: “The cult of personality, so far from be- 
ing an accidental blemish on Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, is an essential part of its development, 
and the ideology tends to lose its character 
when it is not the character of one man.” La- 
tey’s achievement is also conspicuous when an 
insight that has been only dimly sensed is 
clearly illuminated in a single sentence: “The 
intelligentsia, the class which launched the 
great ideologies upon the world and was desig- 
nated as their high priesthood, have been the 
first heretics and the most natural victims of 
these secular religions.” 

The fourteen chapters cover four main areas 
of inquiry—the conditions which breed and 
nurture tyrants; the preparation, consolidation, 
and exercise of tyrannical power; the cohorts of 
tyrants (intellectuals and ideology, religion, the 
army and war); and the fall of tyrants, con- 
cluding with a chapter on “Remedies against 
Tyranny” which alone is worth the price of ad- 
mission to the book. It is a deeply felt and seri- 
ously pondered reaffirmation that there is no 
gimmick which will prevent tyranny or pro- 
mote freedom. It reminds us that organization 
may limit freedom but that social freedom can 
be sustained only by organization—that every 
society has its Establishment. 


The criferia of a good Establishment are that it 
should distribute power in responsible hands and 
not concentrate it in irresponsible hands; that it 
should be open to the widest variety of legitimate, 
but not corrupt, influences; that it should attract 
people to the public service from a wide variety 
of motives and not just from lust for power or 
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gain; that it should be flexible and capable of 
reform without those sudden leaps and starts 
which break the habits and sense of security on 
which social cohesion depends; that it should be 
seemly and satisfy the aesthetic sense of the 
people in a way that will not drive them to seek 
the glamour and excitement of politics in some 
‘charismatic’ leader; that it should be capable of 
effective, but not arbitrary, action. 


Readers who care only for empirical, quanti- 
tative, replicable research reports should look 
elsewhere. Readers with a taste for political 
thought evolved from good scholarship and 
presented in a lucid style with humane values 
will find refreshment and reward in this notable 
book by Maurice Latey. 

DANIEL LERNER 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Explosion: Marxism and the French Up- 
heaval. By Henri Lefebvre. Trans. Alfred 
Ehrenfeld. (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1969. Pp. 157. $5.95.) 

Prelude to Revolution: France in May 1968. By 
Daniel Singer. (New York: Hill and Wang, 
1970, Pp. 434. $8.50.) 


Professor Henri Lefebvre teaches sociology 
at the Nanterre campus of the University of 
Paris, where the 1968 student revolt was 
touched off. The jacket blurb on this Monthly 
Review Press edition promises the reader that: 
Professor Lefebvre presents a significant new 
theory about the nature of power and politics 
under conditions of modern capitalism a theory 
by which he explains the form taken by the 
French revolt. ... This is not only the first major 
effort to analyze the problems of Marxism and 
society in the light of the French explosion, but 
it will, in all likelihood, take its place as one of 
the original and provocative documents of modern 
Marxist thought. 


Regrettably this book, one of a host to come 
out on the subject in 1968 (many while the re- 
volt was still in progress!), does not quite live 
up to the promise on the blurb, Basically it is a 
series of sixteen very short essays, The shortest 
runs to two pages, the longest to ten. There are 
little lessons on Marx, Lenin, and Marcuse. 
Then Professor Lefebvre presents his own 
small vignettes. There is much throwing about 
of Marxian terms and categories. The major 
point Professor Lefebvre seems to be trying to 
make is that the spontaneous eruption of 1968 
filled a “void” (a word which constantly recurs 
in the book); the void was presumably created 
by the convergence of a crisis in the overly hi- 
erarchical French political super-structure and 
the reaction of a traditional Left fossilized in its 
inability to deal theoretically with the new 
“praxis” or reality, 
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True enough. But assertion takes the place of 
any methodical social analysis. The book was 
obviously written very hastily in order to make 
its intended impact as close to the actual event 
as possible. 

The style is very difficult to accept even 
when account is taken of the possibility of a 
bad translation. Particularly annoying is the 
constant asking and answering of questions and 
the extensive use of quotation marks around 
words and phrases. Much of the writing is just 
trite. Examples: “What matters is that power 
has surrounded itself with a void—an ideologi- 
cal and social void, an official void vaster than 
the Place de la Concorde, a void that is vast as 
a world” (p. 51). Or, “From the point of view 
of political will, there are three tendencies in 
France; this is an additional cleavage which 
does not void the others. These tendencies are 
three, neither more nor less” (p. 54). 

One who is seriously interested in pursuing 
the subject would do much better to turn to 
David Singer’s Prelude to Revolution: France 
in May 1968. Singer is a Polish-born journalist 
who has resided in France since 1958, report- 
ing on French affairs for the Economist. His 
book is an extensive treatment (410 pages com- 
pared with Lefebvre’s 157), which is divided 
into five sections. The first is a brief theoretical 
introduction. The second points to technical 
and demographic change in modern France as 
causal factors in the development of mass pres- 
sure for political change. The third section is an 
interpretive chronology of the revolt itself. Two 
theoretical sections follow, one on the effect 
and lessons of the revolt in terms of the possi- 
bilities for change in France, and one on the 
revolt as an indicator of the kinds of broad pres- 
sure for change that are building up in industri- 
alized societies generally. 

Like Lefebvre, Singer is a Marxist. He sees 
the events of 1968 in both France and Czecho- 
slovakia as a reflection of tremendous pressures 
for change that are present in both capitalist 
and communist industrialized societies. Capi- 
talist societies, he says, are inherently exploita- 
tive and dehumanizing. The working class in 
France and Italy has been more conscious of 
this exploitation than the working class in other 
capitalist industrialized societies. But the partic- 
ipation in the French revolt of students, profes- 
sionals, technicians, office workers, and other 
white collar workers revealed that the sense of 
alienation in highly industrialized countries is 
spreading well beyond the industrial working 
class and that a class of “new proletarians” has 
been created. As this alienation increases under 
the pressures of hierarchical and technical de- 
humanization and the entrance of ever more 
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politically conscious youth into these roles, the 
pressures for change will be irresistible. 

According to Singer, similar dynamics for 
change are present in communist countries, 
where, however, humanistic and libertarian 
Marxism has been perverted into authoritarian 
and bureaucratic regimes; as Czechoslovakia 
indicates, the young intellectuals and workers 
find these regimes just as intolerably dehuman- 
izing as their counterparts in capitalist coun- 
tries find their condition. Authoritarian com- 
munism in Eastern Europe, Singer says, is 
maintained only by the threat of Soviet military 
intervention. He thus places reliance for change 
in the European communist countries upon the 
revolt of youth in the Soviet Union itself. And 
he perceives an even greater generational gap 
in the Soviet Union than in the capitalist coun- 
tries. In both communist and capitalist industri- 
alized countries, the possibilities for libertarian 
socialism are maximized by abundance and the 
technological developments that made it possi- 
ble, as well as the absence of a large reaction- 
ary peasant class. 

While Lefebvre rejoices that the French stu- 
dent revolt filled a void, Singer sees it as creat- 
ing one. He claims that the revolt did not bring 
about basic change in the desired direction, and 
the youthful revolutionary Left must take its 
lessons seriously. The traditional parties of the 
Left and labor organizations dominated by 
them cannot be depended upon to follow 
through when a revolutionary situation presents 
itself, he maintains, But spontaneity alone is 
not enough. Some degree of organization will 
be necessary to provide direction, but care must 
be taken to avoid the creation of authoritarian 
structures, Cuba, Vietnam, and China might 
command the admiration of revolutionary 
youth in industrialized countries, but the condi- 
tions are so different that they cannot serve as 
models for the action. In fact, there are no 
models in terms of struggling movements or 
thriving regimes, but a strategy must be devel- 
oped. Young people committed to libertarian 
and equalitarian change in industrialized coun- 
tries are thus “doomed to be pioneers.” 

Singer’s book is excellent in several respects. 
In the second section, the presentation of data 
is extremely skillful and it offers much to be 
learned about French politics and society that 
is not available in other sources purporting to 
deal with the subject. The section on the revolt 
itself is both comprehensive and accurate. The 
last two chapters are extremely provocative and 
original theoretical statements on the problem 
of social change in industrialized societies. This 
is a topic to which American political science 
seems blind in its infatuation and research pre- 
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occupation with the third world areas. Finally, 
the book is so well written that despite the com- 
plexity of the subject matter, it is difficult to set 
it down. 

Nevertheless, several questions bother this 
reviewer. The most important theoretical ques- 
tion involves Singer’s treatment of the United 
States. Singer feels that because the American 
working class shows very little anti-regimist po- 
litical consciousness, the U.S. has little chance 
for the kind of basic change that he sees as a 
possibility in the European capitalist countries. 
While I would not argue with Singer’s charac- 
terization of the present state of organized la- 
bor in the United States, it is my hypothesis 
that generational cultural cleavages (mani- 
fested in language, dress, drugs, sexual rela- 
tions, and the arts) interact in a mutually rein- 
forcing manner with generational political 
cleavages in this country, comprising an even 
greater potential force for basic change than 
the purely political cleavage that we find in 
France. Many Marxists, however, would argue 
that the reliance this hypothesis places upon 
psychological deprivation and the potential 
force of broader cultural variables is too great 
a deviation from reliance upon the economic 
basis of alienation and change. 

Second, Singer seems to feel that while the 
Soviets would crush any further attempts at lib- 
eralization like that in Czechoslovakia, basic 
change in Western Europe could come about 
which would leave the United States isolated. 
Given the strength of what Michael Parenti 
calls the anti-Communist impuse (The Anti- 
Communist Impulse, N.Y.: Random House, 
1970) within the American establishment, and 
given its post-war history of intervention in for- 
eign countries to prevent change in equalitarian 
directions, Singer’s image of that establishment 
seems excessively benevolent compared with his 
certainty of Soviet intervention. What would 
the American establishment have done if de 
Gaulle’s regime had gone under and the Gen- 
eral had made appeals for assistance in his 
struggle against “totalitarian communism?” 

Third, is there really any evidence that the 
generation gap in the Soviet Union is greater, 
and therefore presumably a more potent force 
for short term political change, than it is in the 
capitalist countries? What indicators are there 
that disenchantment has reached any “actiona- 
ble” point beyond the outcry of a rather small 
group of very brave intellectuals who have 
openly denounced the Soviet perversion and 
paid so dearly? 

Prelude to Revolution is by fat the best book 
on the French student revolt that this reviewer 
has seen, and it is much more likely to take its 
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place as one of the original and provocative 
documents of modern Marxist thought than is 
Lefebvre’s book. 

A, BELDEN FIELDS 
University of Hlinois at Urbana-Champaign 


India and Ceylon: Unity and Diversity. A Sym- 
posium. Philip Mason, editor. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1967. Pp. xi, 311. 
$6.50.) 


It is easily appreciated why diversity received 
more analytical attention in this book than the 
unity that shares the title. Diversity is the style 
of South Asia, and most of the authors are so- 
cial scientists whose scholarly work has illumi- 
nated one or another corner of its enormous so- 
cial mosaic. The editor turned mostly to an- 
thropologists and to political scientists of an- 
thropological bent for his associates, and 
rightly so because they understand this set of 
themes. Regrettably, this serious joint endeavor 
does not move us very far toward a compre- 
hension of the unity of India, nor for that mat- 
ter of Ceylon in the lone—and excellent—Cey- 
lonese chapter by S. Arasaratnam. Especially 
for India, the ancient historians, philosophers, 
and literary classicists probably have had the 
most to say on the underlying ideas, symbolism, 
and mythology that hold the Hindu world to- 
gether. Modernists, taking a close look—count- 
ing, asking questions, and recording observa- 
tions—are bound to be struck by the particular- 
ities and be confounded in their search for the 
whole. 

The chapters as chapters generally are of 
high quality. The single saving grace of the 
inexcusable delay of this review is the perspec- 
tive time gives to the relative lasting value of 
the several essays. The editor’s introduction 
provides a thoughtful general review of the 
problem, but his tone is too kind and he is 
overly optimistic. Nevertheless, my respect for 
Philip Mason’s (pseud. Woodruff’s) novels, es- 
pecially Call the Next Witness, is so intense 
that he could write drivel (of which he is inca- 
pable) and I probably would laud it. Percival 
Spear writes pungently on the Muslims before 
and after partition. There is much wisdom here, 
but I fear that there is little evidence of a close 
observation of the post-partition period. Every- 
one avoids a really critical and current appraisal 
of the subcontinent’s Muslims, both in India and 
Pakistan, and more’s the pity. 

For insights into India’s diversity, with sug- 
gestions concerning unifying elements, the 
sections by André Béteille (“Backward Classes” 
and “Elites, Status Group, and Caste”), Adrian 
C. Mayer (“Caste and Local Politics’), and 
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Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf (“Tribes”) 
seem to me to be the most useful. Béteille is 
especially insightful in both of his chapters. 
M. N. Srinivas (“Sanskritization”) repeats a 
theme that he has stated better and with more 
detail elsewhere. T. B. Bottomore’s “Cohesion 
and Division in Indian Elites,’ Owen M. 
Lynch’s “Rural Cities in India,” and Dennis 
Dalton’s “The Gandhian View of Caste and 
Caste after Gandhi” seem to me to be after- 
thoughts for the book, despite the fact that 
each essay has much fo say of profit on its 
chosen theme. W. H. Morris-Jones’ “Language 
and Region within the Indian Union” is not 
vintage Morris-Jones, but it is a succinct and 
biting review of a crucial element in India’s 
precarious balancing of diversity with unity. 
Hugh Tinker raises, but does not answer the 
question, “Is There An Indian Nation?’ But 
then that is what the book is all about. 

Many outsiders and some Indian politicians 
are more worried about Indian unity than are 
the vast number of Indians who live as Tamil- 
nadus, Bengalis, Maharashtrians, or Punjabis 
without too much trouble. If there are fissipa- 
rous tendencies toward regionalization, to cite a 
Delhi cliché, there also are the brass rods of 
Jaw, administration, finance, politics, education, 
and tradition that encage the parts. To change 
the metaphor, the trick is not to try to stamp an 
all-India seal of approval onto the wonderful 
and colorful variety of India’s subcultural pat- 
terns, but rather to achieve a reasonably stable 
but dynamic whole; a continuously changing 
process. It is a measure of the maturity of the 
authors of this book that they understand this 
very well. 

RICHARD L. PARK 
University of Michigan 


Race Relations. By Philip Mason. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1970. Pp. 181, 
$4.50.) 

Race Relations in Sociological Theory. By John 
Rex. (New York: Schocken Books, 1970. 
Pp. 169. $6.00.) 


If political scientists have recently awakened 
to the phenomenon of race in American domes- 
tic politics, the theory of the discipline has yet to 
embrace “race relations” as a core concern. 
Generally untouched in our contemporary po- 
litical theorizing are inter-group differences 
with respect to the occupation of political of- 
fices, access to economic and social resources, 
and the more encompassing ethical norms of 
inter-group contact. This omission is asserted 
less to evoke a sense of professional guilt than 
to stimulate professional concern among those 
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whose manifest purpose is the explication of 
power and its many uses in public life. Where, 
for instance, has there been a political analysis 
of the use of statutory power to define racial 
group positions by endogamy rules and its 
meaning for the peoples affected? Even when 
the issues close to a main concern of political 
science analysis, as in the use of literacy tests to 
control access to the ballot, rarely do we find 
an explication of consequences for the disfran- 
chised. In short, if our concern as political sci- 
entists is with power, and racial and ethnic 
groupings figure importantly in configura- 
tions of political power, then it is our profes- 
sional business to analyze the processes of in- 
ter-group conflict among groups of race and 
ethnic character. 

At least we may begin the task of under- 
standing with scholarship accomplished in 
other disciplines. In point are volumes by 
Philip Mason, Race Relations, and John Rex, 
Race Relations in Sociological Theory. The for- 
mer work, by a British anthropologist, is both 
literate and broad-gauged. Mason presents a 
theory of “the premise of inequality” and ad- 
duces a rich and varied documentation of the 
general use of inequality in societies both an- 
cient and modern. The latter volume, by a Brit- 
ish sociologist, is intended for a more technical 
audience and is restricted to the varieties of ef- 
forts in sociological theory to explain the phe- 
nomena of racial injustice. 

Both authors initiate their studies by settling 
the magnitude to be given physical elements of 
racial differences. Not surprisingly each finds 
the paltry physical differences of little use in 
explaining extant group inequalities. Rather, 
they assert, the massive differences of practice 
are to be found in the social manipulations of 
the arbitrarily identified taxonomic differences. 

One of Mason’s more powerful chapters con- 
cerns the context of measuring intelligence and 
its components. It is well known that school 
testing, tracking, and placement in special edu- 
cation classes is one of the most sensitive inter- 
faces between American minority groups and 
the dominant group. What is only slightly less 
obvious is that as political scientists we have al- 
most no conceptual tools for locating this flash 
point in terms of a theory on political change 
among groups within the American society. 
Such a theory would have to engage the process 
of mobilization and the dynamic character of 
minority groups moving toward confrontations 
as well as the position of the dominant group, 
some of whose power in official structures—in 
values as well as position is under attack. To 
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take account of the dynamism it is necessary to 
understand the position of the Negro American 
in light of incentives as that group experiences 
them. To see the inertial structural factors it is 
necessary to analyze the position of school 
boards, bureaucracies, colleges of education 
and their products—the school teachers. 

Both volumes shed light on the group con- 
flict in England and America by comparative 
analysis. Conflict patterns in India, Indonesia, 
Brazil, and the Caribbean republics are fre- 
quently cited. Mason employs the concept of 
the metropolitan society, while Rex presses the 
concept of the colonial society and the varieties 
of accommodation and choice found about the 
world. Both authors extend their time lines to 
include the past four hundred years and thus 
establish a useful context for contemporary 
work. 

Perhaps it will be possible for scholars to res- 
cue from ideologists the concept of colonialism. 
It is hoped so, for necessary future work in 
studies within the United States on the Mexican 
American, Filipino and Asian descended 
groups may well have to deal with the colonial 
or pseudo-colonial states of the several peoples 
of the Southwest, as well as of the Southeastern 
region, 

Solely within the boundaries of American 
political concerns it would be helpful to break 
out of the constraints of perpetually regarding 
white-black problems as exhausting “race rela- 
tions.” Both authors devote attention to Ameri- 
can scholarship on “the black question” and the 
rise of black power. Happily, neither falls into 
the unlamented approach of regarding the sta- 
tus of blacks separate from politically dominant 
whites. Unhappily, the Mexican American and 
the American Indian are barely mentioned. Yet 
the experience of each group in the society 
would illuminate the basic problem of racism 
and its roots. 

Mason’s “premise of inequality” as the foun- 
dation of society is a serious hypothesis. To 
Rex, social structure, including government, 
cannot be understood without comparative 
work and without consideration of racial groups 
and positioning. Rex holds that race relations 
are likely to preoccupy politics for the next 
several centuries, Mason sees opportunities for 
choice present now, even wise choice, in the 
pursuit of fluid societal arrangments and an 
open society. Neither regards future prospects 
as sanguine nor future policies as easily arrived 
at. The solution, in any accounting, cannot be 
determined by the minority groups since, by 
definition, theirs is but a minority of the power 
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to command access, Alternatively stated, solu- 
tions are tied to the power arrangements and 
processes within the dominant group, estab- 
lished over four hundred years of expansion 
and constant rationalization of dominance. 
Clearly this problem of power is one with intel- 
lectual, moral and methodological dimensions. 
Each of these works takes a step toward under- 
standing those dimensions. 
JOHN E. CROW 

University of Arizona 


The National Democratic Party: Right Radi- 
calism in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
By Jobn David Nagle. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1970. Pp. 221. $8.50.) 


As none of the many scholarly German writ- 
ings on the (apparent) nationalist resurgence in 
the late ’60’s has so far been translated, Ameri- 
can political scientists not confident of their 
German will welcome Professor Nagle’s slight 
but well-wrought book. Its title, to be sure, is 
somewhat too broad: Nagle is primarily con- 
cerned with identifying the main themes of the 
National Democratic Party’s ideology and 
propaganda and testing their acceptability in 
the population at large; with developing a sta- 
tistically reliable profile of NPD supporters; 
and with identifying the factors that turn a na- 
tionalist predisposition into a potential NPD 
vote. He concludes with a short critical review 
of the five most widely mentioned policies to 
counter the threat from neo-Fascism, and 
rightly rejects all of them in favor of more ba- 
sic reforms that would bring about changes in 
people’s deeply held social attitudes. 

Nagle, who worked at Klaus Liepelt’s Insti- 
tute for Applied Social Science (INFAS), es- 
sentially presents in this book the findings that 
Liepelt has widely publicized in Germany in 
the last three years. This is to minimize neither 
the interest of these findings nor our indebted- 
ness to Nagle for having made them available 
in English, but it is to express regret that he has 
restricted himself to a presentation of INFAS 
data and that the work of Klingemann, 
Scheuch, Niethammer, Noelle-Neumann, Ba- 
chem, Fink, etc., has not been at least summa- 
tized for comparative purposes. Liepelt’s data 
are not only interesting, they are sobering as 
well: They show that from 33 percent to as 
much as 69 percent of the general population 
supports a series of twenty-three statements 
that reflect the NPD’s radical propaganda and 
deal with the defense of the Nazi past, xeno- 
phobia (especially anti-Americanism), and 
backlash reactions to changing mores, fashions, 
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life- and art-styles. 

Liepelt correctly argued several years ago 
that the existing political atmosphere made re- 
spondents understandably reluctant to identify 
themselves publicly as NPD supporters and 
that data derived from interviews with the few 
hard-core adherents who confessed their NPD 
preference were bound to be seriously mislead- 
ing. To overcome this difficulty, he devised in- 
direct questions as to whether or not the re- 
spondent might vote for the NPD. As it turned 
out, the data concerning “potential” NPD vot- 
ers provided a “very accurate indicator both of 
the actual NPD vote and of change over time 
in support for the NPD” (p. 124). The INFAS 
studies demonstrated that the NPD, unlike the 
NSDAP of the late 1920’s, had succeeded in 
becoming a genuine “people’s party,” by draw- 
ing its electoral support roughly proportion- 
ately from all social strata and from among the 
various occupational levels. Nagle’s eagerness 
to show the differences in the social profiles of 
the two parties misleads him into exaggerating 
somewhat the degree to which labor union 
membership and active Catholicism have 
ceased to be impenetrable barriers to radically 
nationalist sentiments. But the data are some- 
what murky, and in any case, Nagle is correct 
in stressing that the labor union movement in 
postwar Germany is no longer as immune to 
the neo-Fascist virus as it once was in the Wei- 
mar Republic. Unfortunately, he fails to ask 
why that should be so. The answer, I suspect, 
would greatly have deepened Nagle’s analysis 
of the continuing sources of virulent—if mostly 
latent—nationalism. 

From Nagle’s clear and untechnical discus- 
sion of the INFAS data two surprising and dis- 
turbing aspects seem worth special mention. 
Liepelt and co-workers found that almost two- 
thirds of all potential NPD voters classified 
themselves as normally SPD or CDU support- 
ers. Admittedly, many present a classical pic- 
ture of restless wandering from party to party. 
Still, fully 21 percent of potential NPD electors 
had previously supported only the SPD, and 17 
percent only the CDU. The second point of in- 
terest is not only (as we saw before) that NPD 
propaganda themes find agreement well beyond 
the still narrow confines of NPD voters and po- 
tential voters, but that the size of support for 
these sentiments among the general population 
is (in 21 out of 23 cases) only marginally 
weaker than among potential NPD voters. 
Again, we see that the NPD has so far “only 
been able to mobilize a small fraction of the 
people who, in their own outlook on society, 
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agree in many areas with the National Demo- 
crats” (p. 161). The catalyst that channels rad- 
ically nationalist attitudes into potential NPD 
support is a personally felt sense of economic 
crisis, Where nationalism and economic anxiety 
coincide, NPD potential soars to more than 30 
percent. 

Nagle concludes with a plea to the new SPD- 
led coalition not to meet the NPD challenge 
shortsightedly by either suppressing the party 
or harrassing it, let alone by manipulating the 
electoral Jaw or outbidding the NPD in point of 
nationalist demagogy. Instead he urges that the 
coalition introduce such reforms as would “deal 
with the tensions and frustrations which are the 
basis for rightist movements.” Nagle is aware 
of how basic the problem really is. But there is 
evidence throughout the book that he does not 
appreciate fully enough how directly the persis- 
tence of antidemocratic nationalism in Ger- 
many is related to basic failures in Allied and 
German policies during the last twenty-five 
years. Under these circumstances Nagle’s confi- 
dent hope that the SPD has the will and capacity 
to bring about meaningful change, rather than 
minor modifications of CDU routines, is bound 
to be disappointed, 

KURT P. TAUBER 
Williams College 


France: The Politics of Continuity in Change. 
By Lowell T. Noonan. (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1970. Pp. 582. 
$3.95.) 


This is a text on France that tries to convey 
to students the special flavor of French political 
and social life, It is one volume in a compara- 
tive government series whose core work, Mod- 
ern Comparative Politics, by Peter Merkl, pro- 
vides a framework and analytical categories for 
the studies of individual countries. The Noonan 
volume makes rather little use of these catego- 
ries (they appear as chapter headings) but con- 
centrates, rather, on providing students with the 
stuff of French politics and society in the Fifth 
Republic. 

The best feature of the book, in fact, is the 
rich variety of materials on which it draws. 
There is a description of politics in a small 
town, biographical sketches of a few politi- 
cians, short histories of important policy deci- 
sions, descriptions of major newspapers, and 
even a discussion of the role of the café in the 
French social order. The book attempts to pro- 
vide the skeletal facts of social and economic 
life, and its discussions move back and forth 
between political and social phenomena in a 
way that constantly reminds the student of the 
social context of political change. 

The chapter on political socialization is prob- 
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ably the most interesting part of the book. 
Civic education is given short shrift in most 
French government texts, and when mentioned 
at all, is usually defined narrowly in terms of 
school curriculum. Noonan’s analysis of the po- 
litical education of children goes beyond the 
classroom and presents recent research on the 
impact of family and neighborhood. Though 
the author does not always specify how the as- 
pects of childrearing he discusses are related to 
adult political behavior, the description of 
French family life does provide materials that 
might be useful in courses comparing European 
social systems. 

Unfortunately, the book is flawed in several 
important ways that make it difficult to recom- 
mend. First, the worthy ambition of broadening 
the range of materials presented for under- 
standing the politics of the Fifth Republic has 
run wild and produced a catalogue in which the 
criteria of selection are invisible, at least to this 
reader. Often the explanatory factors seem to 
have been selected at random, as in a discus- 
sion of changes in political parties during the 
Fifth Republic that lists: decline of local nota- 
bles, use of a public relations firm, formation of 
Giscard d’Estaing’s club, rise in campaign costs, 
and increase in the number of political federa- 
tions (p. 186). Why mention these changes and 
not others? What should the student conclude 
about the relative importance of each, or about 
their impact on the party system? Some sub- 
jects receive very brief mention; others are dis- 
cussed at length, but these differences in atten- 
tion rarely seem related to any conception of 
French politics. What is a student to conclude 
about France from the fact that in a section on 
historical political tendencies Noonan spends 
one page on the Republican tradition and five 
pages on the extreme right-Fascist tradition? In 
a discussion of presidentialism, one can under- 
stand why the views of General de Gaulle are 
presented, but why are those of Leon Blum and 
the Club Jean Moulin treated there at the same 
length? 

What is responsible for these erratic varia- 
tions of emphasis and selection is the absence 
of any overall conception of the subject at 
hand, namely, changes in French politics dur- 
ing the last two decades. At precisely those 
points in the text where the author tries to de- 
lineate the major lines of development of the 
political system, the argument often disappears 
in a sea of quotations. Instead of really devel- 
oping his theoretical points, he often simply 
lists them or else cites the opinions of various 
theorists, One example is Noonan’s treatment 
of the possible trend toward a two party system 
foreshadowed by the reduction in the number 
of political parties: instead of discussing why 
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one should or should not anticipate such an 
outcome, he gives the opinions of Maurice Du- 
verger, Guy Mollet, and Gaston Defferre on 
the subject of bipartism, and then goes on to 
discuss the disappearance of the Christian 
Democratic party (pp. 183-4). 

Finally, it is impossible not to comment on 
some of the interpretations of important politi- 
cal phenomena presented in this book. Differ- 
ences of political judgment are obviously to be 
expected as much in a political scientist’s ap- 
preciation of men and events as in the citizen’s 
evaluations. But in the case of the former, all 
judgments are not quite equal, and in this read- 
ers Opinion, some of Noonan’s interpretations 
are less equal than others. For example, does 
examination of the behavior of the Socialist 
Party (now the parti socialiste and not the 
S.F.LO. as Noonan calls it) since the war war- 
rant the following evaluation: “The Socialist 
party would like to be socialist and work for 
the advent of socialism but circumstances sim- 
ply will not permit it to do so. Consequently, it 
rocks along (not too steadily at times) being 
whatever it can—-which means generally it ap- 
proximates the status of a very ordinary politi- 
cal party” (p. 197). 

Most difficult to accept is Noonan’s interpre- 
tation of the character of the Gaullist regime, 
and in particular, his analysis of General de 
Gaulle, whom he describes as “cast in the 
Rousseauean tradition.” The author’s views of 
the regime and its principal figure come out 
most clearly in the discussion of the events of 
May-June 1968. These events, amazingly, Noo- 
nan regards as a general uprising of the popula- 
tion, determined to force the government to 
greater concern for public welfare (pp. 
133-7). According to this account, the popu- 
lation, fed up with the General’s paternalism, 
with his aloofness, and with his lack of atten- 
tion to domestic policy, “found in May 1968 
that it can bring to its knees any authority un- 
heedful of its welfare. During that month that 
populace was in France the greatest decision- 
making force of all (it was also the greatest 
‘collective bargainer’).” This view of May-June 
1968 as essentially a confrontation between the 
population and the regime raises many prob- 
lems, not least of which is why any population 
that was determined to “teach the regime a 
‘well-deserved lesson’ ” would choose to admin- 
ister this lesson by voting in the elections to re- 
turn the largest Gaullist representation of the 
Fifth Republic, indeed, the largest party major- 
ity in French history. 

Noonan argues that this Gaullist victory 
shows “the French are not averse to chastising 
an authority without abandoning it,” and that 
the elections implied a “contract” between the 
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population and the regime to produce greater 
“welfare” for the populace. Both this estimate 
of French national character (chastising but 
not abandoning) and the invisible contract are, 
Į suppose, possible explanations of the 
elections, But shouldn’t the election results sug- 
gest at least another possibility in the mind of 
the political analyst who remembers that a ma- 
jority of Frenchmen are neither students, nor 
Parisians, nor young factory workers, but rural 
or live in small towns, work in small enterprises 
or small commerce, or are organized in unions 
that prefer disciplined action within the system 
to revolutionary spontaneity. Is it not possible 
that these Frenchmen regarded the events of 
May with horror or uneasiness and turned out 
en masse to save the status quo by saving the 
regime? Rather than being the case as Noonan 
claims that “the Gaullist regime had become 
drunk on the arguments that it had manufac- 
tured for itself in its own cellars,” perhaps one 
of the lessons of May-June 1968 is that the 
public has imbibed too much of the Gaullist 
brew either to be convinced that the current 
opposition parties present any desirable alterna- 
tives or to be caught up in a revolution without 
a program. 
SUZANNE BERGER 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The History of the Nazi Party: 1919-1933. By 
Dietrich Orlow. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1969. Pp. 338, $11.95.) 

The Limits of Hitler’s Power. By Edward N. 
Peterson. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 472. $12.50.) 


The sudden success of the National Demo- 
cratic Party in a number of Land elections in 
the late 1960’s raised once again many ques- 
tions about the stability of the new democratic 
institutions in West Germany and revived 
among a larger audience an interest in the suc- 
cess of the Nazi movement in the 1930’s. In 
this connection, two recent studies have added 
to our understanding of the Nazi party and the 
Nazi regime, although they depart from differ- 
ent assumptions and with different perspectives 
and foci. 

As the first volume of a comprehensive, two- 
part history of the Nazi party, Orlow’s book on 
The History of the Nazi Party: 1919-1933 
has a structural-organizational focus. It traces 
the growth of the Nazi party organization from 
its modest beginnings as one of the many na- 
tionalistic, anti-Semitic political groups in Mu- 
nich in 1919 to the day when Hindenburg 
asked Hitler to form and head a new govern- 
ment. The study is not simply a chronological 
account of the Nazi party and Weimar Repub- 
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lic history, but rather a carefully documented 
analysis of Hitler’s rise to a position of com- 
plete control and manipulation of the party or- 
ganization. In this analysis Orlow characterizes 
some of the milestones in Hitler’s ascendancy 
towards the Chancellorship in 1933: The party 
congress of 1923 symbolized the beginning of 
Hitler’s complete, personalized control of the 
party’s functionary corps and organizational 
structure. In the immediate post-Landsberg pe- 
riod, in the early spring of 1924, Hitler had 
achieved complete organizational control of the 
party in Munich. In 1926, he had secured un- 
questioned control over all aspects of the 
party’s organizational and propaganda activi- 
ties. In the late 1920’s Hitler was making all 
major political decisions and defining what they 
were. Late in 1932, on the eve of being ap- 
pointed Chancellor, Hitler had also reached a 
new zenith of power within the party. He now 
included in his historical role the right to de- 
stroy the party and National Socialism. 

On the basis of such evidence, Orlow devel- 
ops his theme which is to explain the Nazi suc- 
cess in terms of skillful propaganda and effec- 
tive organization. He explores his hypothesis 
that the Hitler and Nazi phenomenon were the 
result of a two-step development, first permit- 
ting his followers to relate themselves to the 
fiesh and blood Hitler and secondly to relate 
themselves to Hitler, the super-human, histori- 
cal force. This two-step process, according to 
Orlow, is to be viewed as a process of transfer- 
Ting his personal image and prestige into insti- 
tutional controls of the party organization, or a 
process of mobilizing and politicizing the Nazi 
supporters while institutionalizing the Nazi 
myth. 

Peterson’s study, The Limits of Hitlers 
Power, is a most interesting complement to Or- 
low’s book. While Orlow has attempted to 
make plausible how Hitler shaped the party 
and subsequently the entire governmental appa- 
ratus into an unconditional instrument of per- 
sonal power, Peterson questions the absolute 
power of Hitler and the total efficiency of the 
Nazi machine. His conclusions reflect two ini- 
tial assumptions. Peterson assumes that Hitler’s 
interest and concern was limited to art and war 
and that most men will resist power to some 
extent and for many various reasons, His study 
relies most heavily on the records of the de- 
Nazification trials, but he has also utilized 
personal interviews and official correspon- 
dence. 

In Peterson’s view, as contrasted with 
Orlow’s, the Nazi regime appeared to be a 
much more pluralistic system of near-bargain- 
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ing between somewhat independent sources of 
authority. Both the organization of the book 
and the data presented by the author emphasize 
an unexpectedly high degree of competitive 
pluralism among local, state, and national gov- 
ernments, between party and governmental in- 
stitutions, and even within the party structure. 
Thus, at the national level, Peterson reports 
that cabinet members met privately and se- 
cretly in 1944, learning from Speer how the 
war was really going. Within the Reich govern- 
ment, Speer was able to challenge the estab- 
lished powers, Schacht could lead a full-scale 
attack on the influence of the party on the 
economy, and Ribbentrop as foreign minister 
took the side of the old-line diplomats against 
the party. Similarly, in characterizing the situa- 
tion within the Department of the Interior, Pe- 
terson finds evidence that instead of the Gleich- 
schaltung (total coordination of previously au- 
tonomous social groups and political institu- 
tions) the Nazi victory brought a weakening 
rather than a strengthening of the central gov- 
ernment. He quotes Himmler, Bormann and 
others as emphasizing the need for decentraliza- 
tion and the strengthening of local administra- 
tions. 

Peterson’s data also suggest that citadels of 
resistance and restraint existed at the state and 
local level, frequently built around pre-Nazi so- 
cial and political institutions such as the 
churches, the bureaucracy, and the military. 
He feels that under other conditions Frick 
could have succeeded in persuading Hitler to 
adopt a “more moderate,” a “legal” and pre- 
sumably less violent anti-Semitism. 

Peterson admits that the resistance against 
the Nazi regime failed with respect to the first, 
second, and third priorities—namely, the 
seizing of the state, preventing the war, and 
preventing the killing of Jews. But he suggests 
that the resistance was successful in restraining 
the centralizing policy and the anti-Christian 
policy. This restraint was the result not of open 
resistance but rather of what Peterson calls the 
“Joyal opposition” of those who felt ambiva- 
lent. 

Only rarely does a reviewer have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss two studies which attempt to 
explore the same phenomenon, but approach 
the subject with such different questions and as- 
sumptions. It seems to this reviewer that in 
view of twelve years of devastating totalitarian- 
ism in Germany, it is much more appropriate 
to ask for the reasons of Hitler’s swift ascen- 
dancy to power rather than exploring the social 
and political restraints on the Hitler regime. In 
view of what others have termed the “German 
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catastrophe,” the Peterson proposition is clearly 
of lesser urgency and relevance. 

PETER W. NIXDORFF 
University of Kentucky 


The Politics of Nepal: Persistence and Change 
in an Asian Monarchy. By Leo E. Rose and 
Margaret W. Fisher. (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 197. $7.95.) 


Leo E. Rose and Margaret W. Fisher, both 
of the University of California, began their col- 
laboration in researches on Nepal more than 
fifteen years ago. Dr. Rose is co-author with 
Bhuwan Lal Joshi of Democratic Innovations 
In Nepal: A Case Study in Political Accultura- 
tion, published in 1966, and he is director of 
the Himalayan Border Countries Project which 
is headquartered on the Berkeley campus. 

Included in The Politics of Nepal are sec- 
tions summarizing the country’s history, geog- 
raphy, ethnic composition, political structure, 
economic development, and international rela- 
tions. The introductory chapter, an overview of 
Nepal’s political and social heritage, is unusu- 
ally well-written and offers a nicely-balanced 
survey of a varied natural and cultural land- 
scape. The authors’ assessment of Nepal’s rela- 
tions with its neighbors, China and India, is an- 
other of their more authoritative contributions. 

Only a limited number of sources are cited in 
the text but the volume concludes with a fif- 
teen-page “guide to the literature on Nepal.” 
While useful, this bibliography might have in- 
cluded some of the valuable and generally 
available reports of the United Nations and of 
other of the assistance missions in Nepal. Al- 
though Dr. Toni Hagen’s book of photographs, 
for example, is included in the bibliography, 
the United Nations documents he produced are 
not. Similarly, Harry Price’s Economic Survey 
of Nepal, a United Nations publication, is 
omitted. The authors might also have included 
reference to one or two of the major published 
bibliographies of Nepal. 

The Politics of Nepal is the first volume in 
the series on south Asian political systems ed- 
ited by Richard L. Park. It is a good beginning. 

MERRILL R. GOODALL 
Claremont Graduate School 


Latin America in Transition: Problems in 
Training and Research, Edited by Stanley R. 
Ross. (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1970. Pp. 150. $7.50.) 

“One of the signs of our time of transition is 
to be found in hasty efforts to calm an identity 

crisis in the social science professions” (p. 49). 
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This remark by economist Calvin P. Blair per- 
haps characterizes the overriding intellectual 
concern of this collaborative volume. Latin 
Americanists, whatever their disciplinary per- 
suasions, are no less prone than political scien- 
tists to engage in self-conscious reassessments. 
The Ross-edited work has given a score of writ- 
ers the opportunity to air dirty linen. Perhaps 
predictably, recommendations for laundering 
are no less numerous than the detergents found 
on today’s supermarket shelves. 

The setting for this re-evaluation by contem- 
porary Latin Americanists was a conference 
held in March 1968 at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook. Three major themes 
were considered: (a) training for research in 
Latin America; (b) research opportunities and 
problems; and (c) interdisciplinary and inter- 
national collaboration in research. The arrang- 
ment is asymmetrical, with four papers and one 
commentator dealing with the first topic, while 
for the latter two there are but one paper and 
several commentators. As might be expected, 
the quality is variable, the focus diffuse, the pa- 
rameters indiscernible. As historian Howard 
Cline candidly declared, “the only common 
strand I have been able to trace through the 
previous presentations is that the situation 
seems deplorable, in a variety of ways and for 
sundry reasons, most of them beyond the capa- 
bility of the group here to remedy” (p. 61). 

While several of the individual contributors 
are perceptive, there is substantial similarity to 
volumes on social science problems of research 
in Latin America edited respectively by Charles 
Wagley and by Manuel Diégues Júnior and 
Bryce Wood? Frequent references to the Came- 
lot fiasco are tiresome regurgitations of well- 
known material. Nonetheless, some issues are 
extensively debated from diverse perspectives. 

The contributors are especially at odds with 
one another regarding the existing climate for 
team research as contrasted with individual 
scholarship. Charles Wagley is unequivocal in 
his contention that “it is the individual scholar 
with a limited research program who has the 
best chance of contributing today to Latin 
American study” (p. 75). Drawing upon the 
social anthropological literature, he maintains 
that the detailed study of circumscribed units 
by solitary scholars is most desirable practically 
as well as intellectually. Demurrers are regis- 
tered by Colombian sociologist Orlando Fals 


t Charles Wagley (ed.}, Social Science Research on 
Latin America (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1964); Manuel Diégues Júnior and Bryce Wood (eds.), 
Social Science in Latin America (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1967). 
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Borda and North American historian Stanley 
Stein. Fals Borda supports large-scale efforts so 
long as they are multinational and the partners 
share a similar social commitment. Stein feels 
that such problems as ethnocentrism can only 
be accommodated through cultural sensitivity 
and mutual research. 

Kalman Silvert, the sole North American 
political scientist in the group, expresses con- 
siderable pessimism about collaborative efforts, 
despite what he regards as the contemporary 
faddishness of both international and interdisci- 
plinary social science research in Latin Amer- 
ica. His provocative essay also raises a host of 
normative questions which cannot be ade- 
quately summarized here. Their orientation is 
familiar to those who have read Silvert’s more 
recent Man’s Power: A Biased Guide to Politi- 
cal Thought and Action (New York: The 
Viking Press, 1970). His overriding concern is 
with the maintenance of a scientific commit- 
ment, Silvert’s doubts about the present effi- 
cacy of multidisciplinary and international col- 
laboration “stem from my belief that many of 
the proponents of these approaches are suffer- 
ing from misplaced hope. They confuse the in- 
strument with the end” (p. 117). Silvert’s essay 
is perhaps the most stimulating in the volume. 

Both Latin and North American contributors 
regard cultural differences as the root of 
problems in effective collaboration. Several also 
remind the reader of the implications inherent 
in this uneven relationship. The opulent finan- 
cial support provided for the study of Latin 
America by North Americans in recent years is 
a source of some dismay, despite indications 
that the halcyon days may be approaching their 
end. The Mexican Antonio Alatorre properly 
observes that in addition to the benefits of his 
training, financing, and library resources, the 
North American student also enjoys a pro- 
nounced advantage in facilities which encour- 
age both intellectual development and the 
affirmation of the person. Other consequences 
include the brain drain away from Latin Amer- 
ica, North American academic mercantilism, 
and ‘the concomitant development of a so-called 
aristocracy of Latin American social scientists. 

Among the other essays, Frank Dauster’s 
discussion of literary studies is a succinct de- 
scription of curricular problems attendant upon 
departments of Romance Languages. Research 
problems for the policy sciences are thought- 
fully examined by Calvin Blair. Perhaps the 
most striking selection, if in some ways the 
most unsatisfactory, is that of historian Richard 
Morse. His considerable acerbic wit is un- 
leashed in an essay entitled “The Care and 
Grooming of Latin American Historians, or: 
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Stop the Computers, I want to Get Off.” Al- 
though stylistically refreshing, Morse’s efforts 
at levity are sometimes strained, and were 
doubtless more effective when delivered from a 
podium. Unfortunately his hostility to be- 
havioral research—which he has expressed pre- 
viously on more than one occasion—is based 
upon simplistic notions that imply either in- 
sensitivity or lack of understanding. His princi- 
pal constructive point, neither new nor un- 
known, is an appropriate encouragement of at- 
tention to the role of values and culture in 
Latin American studies. 

An important but largely ignored problem 
is the present imbalance of new Ph.D.s and 
available positions in many disciplines. Cline 
considers the point briefly in suggesting the 
need for market studies as well as quality con- 
trols. He asks “. . . if the present survival-of-the- 
fittest (or more persistent) syndrome, waste- 
ful and brutal as it may appear, may not be 
nature’s way of keeping the academic popula- 
tion in balance, given that we do not seem to 
have the equivalent of The Pill for scholarly 
birth-control” (p. 69). Although others did 
not address themselves further to the problem, 
hopefully this neglect will not prove character- 
istic of political science as a discipline, given 
the growing magnitude of this contemporary 
professional crisis. 

| JOHN D. MARTZ 
The University of North Carolina 


Fanti National Constitution, 2nd ed. By John 
Mensah Sarbah. (London: Frank Cass, 1968. 
Pp. xxvii, 273; New York: Humanities Press, 
$10.00.) 


This is the second edition of a remarkable 
but comparatively little-known work published 
originally in 1906. The author, who at the age 
of twenty-three was the youngest barrister in 
the Gold Coast (now Ghana), was to become 
one of the earliest defenders of African cus- 
tom against the inroads of British administra- 
tive practices. ! 

From the inception of his practice of law in 
the Gold Coast, Sarbah was concerned with 
the demoralizing effect that European influence 
was having on the traditional law and custom 
of the Fanti. He spent much of his career criti- 
cizing the Crown Colony system as it was ap- 
plied in West Africa and arguing for genuine 
observance by the British authorities of the 
terms of the treaties of friendship and protec- 
tion signed by the coastal Chiefs at the outset 
of British rule. As part of the present volume, 
Sarbah reproduces texts of documents allegedly 
saved from destruction after being discarded by 
the Administration at Cape Coast Castle. 
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Sarbah’s major contention is that the African 
institutions of his day, while known and re- 
spected by the people, were ignored by the 
British officers, and where there were elected 
Councils, they represented only Europeans. He 
holds up as an example of a more satisfactory 
form of rule the British system in India in 
which there was full recognition of the govern- 
ing powers of the Princes. While the British 
authorities made much of the fact that they 
respected the powers of the indigenous authori- 
ties, Sarbah argues that, in fact, this had not 
been the case in practice, particularly with 
reference to the judicial process. He points out: 


The aboriginal rulers did not give exclusive juris- 
diction to the British in judicial matters ... nor 
did these chiefs divest themselves of their judicial 
rights in civil or all criminal matters. ... It was 
because the Government sought to mitigate what 
they called barbarous methods that gradually such 
sentences were carried out by the Government 
(p. 99). 


To emphasize the argument that the Ashanti 
had a fully developed governmental system be- 
fore the Europeans arrived, Sarbah describes 
the indigenous system in detail, stressing its 
representative nature, “For no discreet or wise 
ruler would undertake any matter of impor- 
tance affecting his people until it has been dis- 
cussed at length in council.” 

The author makes a strong plea for a greater 
share in administration by the traditionally 
selected heads, and for the return to them of 
powers which had been gradually eroded away 
by the British policy of divide and rule: 


There is much to commend and defend the policy 
to govern the African through his natural rulers 
[for] to smash up or gradually undermine aborig- 
inal authority, to degrade or belittle African 
rulers . . . can only end in the failure of Euro- 
pean rule (p. 230). 


Sarbah’s volume is important, not only for 
its historic interest and for its literary merits 
but as an early expression of the feeling of the 
nationalist movement in Ghana a half-century 
later. Not that Sarbah can be identified with 
militant nationalists of the later period; he was 
much too aware of his British education and 
his place in colonial society. But at the same 
time, his demands, though stated in reasoned 
and extremely moderate language were cer- 
tainly those which Danquah and others re- 
iterated in the early “fifties. Indeed, Sarbah 
would have gone even further by insisting on 
a return to African costume for the British- 
educated Ghanaian professional. For anyone 
interested in tracing the history of contem- 
porary West African nationalism, this will be a 
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most illuminating source. 

For this new edition, Hollis R. Lynch has 
contributed a useful introduction, placing Sar- 
bah’s work in its historical context. 

L. GRAY COWAN 
SUNY at Albany 


Sun Yat-sen and the Origins of the Chinese 
Revolution. By Harold Z. Schiffrin. (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1970. 
Pp. xv, 412. $3.45.) 


Since his death, Sun Yat-sen has been the 
victim of his alleged followers and interpreters, 
ranging from the various Kuomintang factions 
to the Chinese and Russian Communists. It is, 
therefore, refreshing to have on hand this 
highly scholarly and readable work on Sun’s 
early life, free of political myth or ideological 
overtones. The volume under review is the 
product of some ten years of study by Harold 
Schiffirin, who has used pertinent personal in- 
terviews to supplement the vast amount of Chi- 
nese material recently made available to re- 
searchers, 

With a vivid style the book examines care- 
fully the first decade of Sun’s political career in 
the context of the revolutionary process in 
China. It begins with the formation of the 
Hsing-chung Hui in 1894 and ends with the 
founding of the T’ung-meng Hui in 1905. The 
latter is seen as a great breakthrough for Dr. 
Sun, signifying his rise to leadership at a na- 
tional level and the acceptance of his command 
by Chinese intellectuals. It is to the complex 
events and circumstances surrounding Sun’s 
rise to leadership that the book addresses itself. 

Little is startlingly new in this volume; its 
major contribution to scholarship lies in the au- 
thor’s ability to clarify and piece together cer- 
tain historical details and to interpret percep- 
tively the interaction of the dynamic forces in 
China during the crucial years under discus- 
sion. Schiffrin’s overall appraisal of Sun Yat- 
sen is basically fair and correct. The leader of 
the Chinese revolution was neither a great 
thinker nor a political philosopher. He was an 
improviser and a man of action. He impressed 
people not so much by his ideas and intellectual 
attributes as by his charisma and revolutionary 
activism. 

Throughout the book the author places much 
stress on Sun’s tendency to manipulate and 
compromise, to make deals with Li Hung- 
chang, Liu Hsueh-hsun, the British, and the 
Japanese. While all this is true, it seems only 
fair that equal attention be given to the compel- 
ling reasons behind his maneuvers lest Sun be 
misconstrued as no more than a political op- 
portunist. To be sure, manipulation is a part of 
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the political process, in which statesmen and 
politicians alike are engaged. With no power 
base at his disposal, Sun often found it neces- 
sary to make the best of every opportunity that 
came his way. What distinguished him from an 
unprincipled manipulator was that he worked 
for the cause of his country and not for per- 
sonal gain. This dedication is evidenced by his 
offer to let K’ang Yu-wei lead the revolution 
after the debacle of the 1898 reform attempt, 
and by his abdication of the presidency in favor 
of Yuan Shihb-k’ai in 1912 for the sake of the 
new Republic. With all his naiveté and other 
faults, Sun’s patriotism and dedication to the 
revolution, as well as his flexibility and broad- 
mindedness, made it possible for him to hold to- 
gether under his leadership many talented peo- 
ple of divergent persuasions to work for a com- 
mon goal—a strong and independent China. 

In examining Sun’s difficulties in gaining the 
acceptance of the scholar class, the book tends 
to exaggerate the handicap caused by his hum- 
ble origins. It is true that the Chinese literati 
treated Sun as an outsider. This rejection, how- 
ever, appears to have reflected their prejudice 
against Sun’s lack of “proper” education rather 
than against his peasant background. More im- 
portant, they snubbed Sun because what he 
stood for was considered too radical and detri- 
mental to their vested interest. During his life- 
time Sun was branded with many labels: plot- 
ter, agitator, troublemaker, dreamer, braggart, 
and so on. We have yet to find solid evidence 
that he was belittled as a peasant or an ex-peas- 
ant. 

One of the highlights of the book is its inter- 
esting chapters (IX & X) on the student-intel- 
lectuals and especially their nationalism. But 
the author seems to overstate their anti-imperi- 
alist outlook in contrast with Sun’s “pro-West- 
ern” stand. Actually, Sun and the young intel- 
lectuals agreed basically in their approaches to 
nationalism and differed only over matters of 
emphasis. 

Finally, a purely mechanical question may 
be raised: The section heading, “The Filipino 
Episode,” for pp. 167-175 is misleading. 
Merely two pages are concerned with the epi- 
sode, whereas the other seven pages deal with 
Sun’s competition with Yang Ch’u-yun for 
leadership in the Hsing-chung Hui. 

All in all, Sun Yat-sen and the Origins of the 
Chinese Revolution is an impressive work. 
None of the flaws cited above should diminish 
the value of Schiffrin’s contribution to our un- 
derstanding of Sun Yat-sen. 


SHAO-CHUAN LENG 
University of Virginia 
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Race Among Nations: A Conceptual Ap- 
proach. Edited by George W. Shepherd and 
Tilden J. LeMelle. (Lexington, Mass.: Heath 
Lexington, 1970. Pp. 238, bib., index. 
$10.00.) 


Jointly edited by the Director and Associate 
Director of the Center for International Race 
Relations at the University of Denver, this 
book is somewhat deceptively titled. It does not 
reflect “a conceptual approach,” but at least as 
many approaches as there are authors (George 
Shepherd, Peter Rose, James Rosenau, and 
Karl Deutsch). As to the phrase “Race among 
Nations,” it refers both to the racial factor in 
international relations and to the comparative 
study of multi-racial and multi-ethnic societies. 
The two subjects are quite discrete in terms of 
existing literature, conceptual approaches, and 
units and levels of analysis. The foreword (un- 
signed but presumably written by the editors) 
leads the reader to anticipate that the book 
deals with the first topic, but that is only par- 
tially true. The great majority of the titles in 
the 50-page bibliography have nothing to do 
with the race factor in international relations. 
Instead, they deal mostly with studies of race 
and ethnic relations in a variety of countries, 
and, as such, constitute a useful guide to 
sources of empirical data in comparative race 
relations. 

If this collection demonstrates nothing else, 
it certainly points to the paucity of conceptual 
or even descriptive literature on the racial fac- 
tor in international relations. As Peter Rose’s 
excellent chapter on the “development of race 
studies” shows, the highest level of analysis on 
which anything approaching conceptual coher- 
ence has been achieved on “race” has been that 
of the state. The most ambitious and encom- 
passing schemes that have endeavored to tran- 
scend the provincialism of North American 
race relations and to deal with the subject in 
cross-cultural perspective, have typically taken 
the sovereign polity as their largest unit of anal- 

sis. 
á Shepherd, in dealing with American foreign 
policy, asks how a racist country can possibly 
“transform domestic racial policies into nonra- 
cial foreign policy.” He concludes, of course, 
that it cannot, and that race is a key but ne- 
glected factor in understanding international 
affairs. His point is well taken, and evidence of 
racism in American conduct of foreign affairs 
is abundant; but there is another side to the prob- 
lem: American scholars looking at the interna- 
tional scene are apt to project the racism of 
their own society into their interpretation of 
other countries where these racial categories 
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have minimal significance. For example, a 
whole current of “radical” thinking identifies 
racism with imperialism or colonialism, 
whereas the paired phenomena are at least 
partly independent. This line of reasoning has 
then led some Americans to apply the flimsy 
analogy of “internal colonialism” to what are in 
fact racial caste societies. Thus, in the United 
States, it makes eminent sense to refer to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as a system of internal 
colonialism, but to speak of black Americans as 
a colonial people simply reduces the meaning 
of “colonial” to “oppressed.” The result is an 
impoverishment of our conceptual apparatus, 
There are many forms of oppression, of which 
colonialism is a very special one. 

To call Afro-Americans an internal colony 
may be emotionally cathartic but contributes 
nothing to the analysis either of colonialism as 
an international system or of the United States 
as a racial caste society. As Lenin perceptively 
noted about the British working class, Afro- 
Americans are an oppressed group within the 
United States, but vis 4 vis the Third World, they 
are the secondary beneficiaries of a vast system 
of neo-colonial domination. So long as the per 
capita income of an Afro-American is twelve to 
fifteen times that of an Upper Voltan or Nige- 
rian, only racist logic can lump them together 
in the “Third World.” 

I mentioned this case of sloppy linkage be- 
tween the international and the national levels 
of analysis in respect to race, in order to raise 
the more fundamental epistemological ques- 
tion: How well placed is any scholar, white or 
black, from a racist society to analyze phenom- 
ena of racism? Broadly, I believe that he can 
only be effective as a scholar if he is sophisti- 
catedly aware that his being himself a product 
of a racist society deeply affects his perception 
and definition of “reality,” his conceptual cate- 
gories, in short his entire Weltanschauung. I am 
not saying this in derogation of the present col- 
lection of essays. All the authors raise impor- 
tant questions, and the subject of race in inter- 
national relations deserves much more system- 
atic examination than it has been granted so 
far. But this is certainly an area in which con- 
tributions from Third World scholars will be 
absolutely essential. 

PIERRE L. VAN DEN BERGHE 
University of Washington 


Lord and Peasant in Peru: A Paradigm of 
Political and Social Change. By F. LaMond 
Tullis. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1970. Pp. xv, 295. $10.50.) 
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One cannot fail to feel sympathy for the au- 
thor, particularly after reading Appendix B, in 
which he describes in the form of a diary some 
of his difficulties in doing the field research for 
this study. The sympathy increases as one de- 
tects his sincerity in presenting not only the 
successes, but also, in Appendix A, the failures 
of his data collecting activities. And yet, this 
reviewer is not satisfied with what he has read. 
Some of the reasons follow. 

Mr. F. LaMond Tullis and his family spent 
about a year in the Central Sierra region of 
Peru, almost directly east of Lima, living in 
primitive villages and subjected to countless 
discomforts at ten-thousand feet in the Andes 
(pp. vii-vili). The result of his sacrifices is 
this volume, divided into three parts: The first 
one presents very competently the theoretical 
framework on which the study is based and de- 
fines the terminology the author has chosen to 
employ. Part two presents a case study of the 
intervillage system of Acolla, in which five sep- 
arate villages are specifically considered. In the 
third part the author deals with a different in- 
tervillage system, that of Chupaca; here he em- 
ploys a series of indicators to measure and rank 
the villages of this system in terms of informa- 
tion-processing capacity, solidarity, relative 
centrality, and structural bind, as well as to es- 
tablish some correlations. It should be pointed 
out that these terms have been defined and ex- 
plained in Part One. 

I must confess that, after reading the book 
twice, I am still puzzled about a number oi 
items included in this study. I will not question 
the general methodology employed in studying 
“how lords cease to be lords and why peasants 
rise to depose them” (p. 4); I do not even 
question that the intervillage system is “the 
largest natural peasant system that can reason- 
ably be studied by direct field methods” (p. 6), 
although both assumptions could be challenged. 
But I do question the significance of these two 
intervillage systems beyond their own very lim- 
ited universes, in terms of comparative politics, 
and especially of highly centralized Peruvian 
politics. The author himself seems to have 
some doubts about the generality of this study, 
because he points out that the villages under 
study have the image of being the most atypical 
in the country (pp. 222 and 265), an image 
which he does not reject and which seems to be 
confirmed by the information presented in this 
book. 

I believe the author spends too much time 
describing incidents and events of limited im- 
portance for his study (in Part Two and in Ap- 
pendix B) while dismissing important questions 
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with a sentence. For instance, he states that “in 
many instances hacendado families had become 
the ‘new industrialists’” (p. 161) but fails to 
document or explain this important shift. De- 
spite the numerous footnotes, some important 
points lack sufficient documentation; for in- 
stance, in a discussion of land titles in reference 
to some of the villages, the author makes vague 
general reference to Peru’s National Archives, 
instead of giving precise citations from the Ar- 
chives (p. 76 and note 22, p. 79). Further- 
more, in a number of places (note 20, p. 77; p. 
103; note 8, p. 106) he chooses to cite secret 
police communiqués without indicating clearly 
why the secret police became involved in the 
matter of land titles and the implications of its 
involvement. 

I have the impression that Mr. Tullis has re- 
lied on a limited number of informants who 
gave him a great deal of information and some 
documents. Since many of the informants were 
deeply involved in the local struggles going on 
before and during his field research, I gravely 
doubt the reliability of their accounts; appar- 
ently, the author did not share my doubts. I 
was also surprised to find that, although the au- 
thor read the newspapers for the ten-year pe- 
riod preceding his field work (p. 265), he fails 
to make use of newspaper references in sup- 
porting his statements. This reliance on local 
informants makes him affirm that fifty or so 
peasant families were able to pay more than 
$20,000 in approximately ten years and engage 
in what had to be costly litigation to buy up the 
landlords (the case of the village of Tingo, pp. 
104-108), while surviving, and even sending 
some of their children away to school. Consid- 
ering the wages usually paid in that region, I 
am extremely skeptical of these figures, as well 
as of the undocumented events reported by Mr. 
Tullis. 

Finally, I do not understand why the author 
employed the case-study approach when deal- 
ing with the Acolla village system and then 
shifted to a quantified set of indicators to ana- 
lyze the Chupaca village system; it would have 
been more fruitful to apply both approaches to 
one village system or one approach to both sys- 
tems. The ideal choice, needless to say, would 
have been to apply both approaches to both 
systems. 

In conclusion, I admire Mr. Tullis for his 
motivation, his effort in gathering his data, and 
his sincerity in describing the steps followed in 
this process. Unfortunately, the final product 
does not measure up to the work and the sacri- 
fices that went into it. 

CARLOS ALBERTO ASTIZ 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Canton under Communism: Programs and 
Politics in a Provincial Capital, 1949-1968. 
By Ezra Vogel (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1969. Pp. 448. 
$13.95.) 

The reviewer of this book was born in Can- 
ton, taught at the University of Hong Kong in 
1962-64, and visited Hong Kong three times 
in 1970, where part of the author’s research 
work and refugee interviews were done. There- 
fore, it is with more than just academic interest 
that he has read this book concerning the poli- 
tics of the capital of Kwangtung province. 

China is a vast country with uneven develop- 
ment, What is true in one area is not necessar- 
ily true in another, particularly for political be- 
havior. For example, this reviewer knows from 
personal knowledge that General Ch’eng Ch’ien 
(1882-1968), Governor of Hunan province 
from 1952-1968, used to spend several 
months each year in Peking. But has this been 
a common practice of provincial governors in 
the Peoples’ Republic of China? 

Chinese politics are already complex enough 
at the national level, but research difficulties 
are even greater in local studies. It would have 
taken years for a foreigner living in Canton to 
acquire the “feel” of the area. Professor Vo- 
gel’s remarkable knowledge of Canton and the 
Cantonese must, in part, be credited, as the au- 
thor graciously admits, to his Chinese research 
assistant, a “patient teacher.” As a pioneering 
work of local studies, the book is a valuable 
contribution to the understanding of provincial 
government and politics in China. 

The author’s initial statement that the “last 
viable political order before the Communists 
came to power was the traditional imperial sys- 
tem” is a debatable point. At any rate, unlike 
some other Sinologists, he does not extensively 
compare Communist China with traditional 
China, nor does he interpret contemporary 
China primarily in terms of China’s imperial 
history. Since pre-1949 China was not a tradi- 
tional China but a “transitional China,” com- 
parisons that do not take into account the inter- 
lude of Republican China cannot present a full 
picture of institutional change. For example, 
officials were prohibited from serving in their 
home provinces in imperial China, but neither 
the Peking government nor the government of 
Republican China has followed this rule. 

The author deals with programs and politics 
in Canton in chronological order within the 
context of national developments: consolida- 
tion (1949--52), land reform (1951-53), so- 
cialist transformation (1953-56), the Rightist 
interlude (1956-57), the great leap forward 
(1957-60), recovery and its aftermath 
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(1960-65), and the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-68). The book ends in February, 
1968, instead of September, when revolution- 
ary committees were finally established in all 
twenty-nine provinces, autonomous regions, 
and cities directly under the central govern- 
ment. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
first decade of the regime, 

Major developments and programs in 
Kwangtung paralleled those in the nation as a 
whole. “Cantonese localism,” however, is a po- 
tent force. The struggles against Cantonese 
localism, as correctly pointed out by the au- 
thor, were not fought directly between Canton 
and Peking, but between Canton and the 
Wuhan regional administration, which carried 
out Peking’s policy in the central-south area. 
The conflicts of local cadres (southerners) and 
the outsiders (northerners), who were sent to 
Canton from Wuhan, are well presented and 
analyzed by the author in his account of land 
reform and Hainan Island. During the land re- 
form period, the outsiders were brought in to 
push the hard line policy that the local cadres 
were not prepared to carry out because of per- 
sonal and local ties. The problem of the Hainan 
Island, where localism was most firmly en- 
trenched, came to a climax in 1956-57 when 
several hundred “localists” engaged in armed 
resistance. The leading local figures were finally 
removed from office and the criticisms against 
them were publicized not only in Canton but 
also throughout the nation. 

With the exception of Fukien, however, 
Kwangtung is unique in at least two aspects. It 
has a large population of overseas Chinese, and 
its provincial capital is near Hong Kong and 
Macao. According to Vogel, the Communists 
classify one-fifth of the Kwangtung residents as 
“overseas Chinese” because they had once lived 
abroad or were descended from or derived eco- 
nomic support from those who went overseas. 
Yet the author hardly discusses Communist pol- 
icy regarding the overseas Chinese and their 
“preferential treatment” in Kwangtung provin- 
cial politics. 

Canton’s proximity to Hong Kong made it 
possible for the “May Exodus,” which gained 
worldwide attention in 1962. Some 75,000 Chi- 
nese from the Canton area poured into the 
British colony during April and May of that 
year, An estimated 15,000 got away, while 
60,000 were apprehended and sent back to 
mainland China by the Hong Kong authorities. 
The episode provided an excellent case study 
for Central-provincial policy-making processes. 
Who made the decision to relax border controls 
in April, and who finally decided to close the 
border by May 22? In either case, if the deci- 
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sion was made by the Canton authorities, was 
Peking consulted beforehand? If T’ao Chu was 
responsible for allowing these men to escape, as 
accused by Red Guards during the Cultural 
Revolution, why was he not punished? Was any 
local official punished shortly after the 
incident? In his otherwise excellent account of 
the episode, the author has not looked into 
these questions. The “May Storm” of 1967 that 
swept Hong Kong during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was another incident that also merits dis- 
cussion, albeit not a “normal” situation. Did 
Hong Kong “rebels” act on their own? Or did 
they follow the order of the Canton “revolu- 
tionary” authorities? Were the Canton authori- 
ties carrying out Peking’s directives? 

By way of summary evaluation, Professor 
Vogel’s work, based on local mass media an. 
refugee sources, shows a high standard of 
scholarship and meticulous attention to detail. 
It not only contains valuable insight and infor- 
mation on provincial personalities and politics, 
but also provides excellent analyses of various 
aspects of national developments in post-1949 
China. Although the book does not conclude 
with a succinct statement of the local political 
system and the “operational code” of the Cen- 
tral-provincial relationships, these are discern- 
ible throughout the descriptive and analytical 
chapters of the book. Although he is a profes- 
sor of sociology, the author has written an ex- 
ceptionally readable book for political scien- 
tists. This is the more remarkable because, unt] 
the last decade, Chinese studies in the United 
States were dominated by historians and Sinol- 
ogists. “This remarkable parochialism on the 
part of Western political science,” Professor 
John K. Fairbank once remarked, “has re- 
sulted from a mistaken doctrine of scientific 
universalism which forbids ‘regional’ special- 
ization.” Consequently, political scientists who 
were trained in the data, concepts, and lan- 
guages of Western political life had neglected 
to study the politics of a quarter of the world’s 
population. Thus the publication of this volume 
is a welcome addition to what Fairbanks calls 
the “happy growth of political science.” 

Cutn-Tu HsÜEH 
University of Maryland 


The Hungarian Soviet Republic, 1919. By 
Ivan Völgyes. (Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion Press, 1970. Pp. 90. $7.50.) 


The Hungarian Commune of 1919 was an 
historical event of lasting importance, for it 
represented the first successful attempt to 
spread the “bacilli of Bolshevism” beyond the 
confines of the Soviet Union. Its triumph was 
short-lived, and in retrospect the Commune 
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served as a vaccine against its recurrence, but 
for 133 days an uneasy coalition of Com- 
munist and Socialist factions struggled to im- 
pose its rule amidst domestic conditions of 
near-anarchy and in an inimical international 
environment. Military defeat and social un- 
rest had brought about the collapse of the 
old aristocratic order, and the liberal-demo- 
cratic interregnum of Count Michael Károlyi 
proved incapable of reconciling the territorial 
terms of peace with the nationalistic fervor 
of the majority of Hungarians; it was almost 
by default, then, that the reins of power fell 
into the hands of a few hundred Soviet-trained 
Communists and their apprehensive Socialist 
allies. 

Professor Vélgyes’ book offers a brief ac- 
count of the Hungarian Soviet Republic as 
well as an illuminating historiograpbical essay, 
but these are mainly intended to put into per- 
spective the first comprehensive bibliography 
of the event. The latest in the Hoover Institu- 
tion Bibliographical Series, this work will un- 
doubtedly serve as an invaluable guide for 
scholars concerned with International Com- 
munism and with Hungarian social and politi- 
cal history. Much has already been written on 
the Hungarian Commune, notably Rudolf L. 
Tökés’ recent study Béla Kun and the Hun- 
garian Soviet Republic; this bibliography should 
direct the attention of other Western scholars 
to this climactic episode, for there is some 
danger in allowing the ideologically constrained 
histories and analyses of the Commune that 
have appeared in Communist Hungary to be- 
come the unchallenged orthodoxy, an ortho- 
doxy which views the Kun régime as an in- 
trinsically progressive and popular experiment. 

The causes of that experiment’s failure were 
manifold, including the hostility of the Allies 
and Lenin’s inability to provide military sup- 
port, but Kun himself delivered the most tell- 
ing judgment in a farewell address before flee- 
ing to Vienna: “Now I see that our experi- 
ment to educate the proletarian masses of this 
country into class-conscious revolutionaries has 
been in vain. This proletariat needs the most 
inhumane and cruel dictatorship of the bour- 
geoisie to become revolutionary.” Ironically, 
and despite the demerits of the conservative 
Horthy régime, it was to take another self- 
styled dictatorship of the proletariat to drive 
the workers to revolt some thirty-seven years 
later. Then, as at the time of the Commune, 
nationalism proved to be a more effective inte- 
grative ideology than the revolutionary message 
introduced into Hungary by Béla Kun. The 
desirability of further research into this period 
has already been stated, but for the interested 
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scholar certain caveats are in order: The me 
jority of sources cited in Professor Völgye: 
excellent bibliography are in Hungarian, . 
language that few non-Hungarian scholar 
have mastered (a notable exception being th 
Oxford historian C. A. Macartney); furthe: 
more, important and relevant data remain ir 
accessible in the Party and other archives c 
the Soviet Union and Hungary. 

BENNETT KOVRIG 
University of Toronto 


Die Parlamentarischen Regierungssysteme i 
Europa. By Klaus von Beyme. (Munict 
R. Piper & Co. Pp. 1025. DM. 125.-) 


This volume comes with the impact of 
megaton blockbuster: large format tome c 
1,025 pages, a list of books actually used wit 
951 entries, in addition to countless others i 
the notes which themselves run up to nearl 
two thousand, plus a seventy-page appendi 
listing all European cabinets since the inceptio 
of parliamentary government. To th 
reviewer's knowledge no other such compre 
hensive study of the subject exists. Even the t 
tle is too modest, since the book abounds i 
references to the non-European versions of pai 
liamentary government (Australia, Canad: 
New Zealand, Israel, and Japan); it thus const 
tutes a global investigation of the pattern c 
government adhered to by a greater number c 
civilized nations than any other. 

The author, at present Professor of Politic: 
Science at the University of Tubingen, had a 
unusually broad education. After he had com 
pleted his legal studies in Germany, Paris, an 
Moscow he was research associate at the Ru: 
sian Institute of Harvard, to whose Carl Friec 
rich the book is dedicated. Von Beyme’s educi 
tion is matched by his linguistic equipment. I 
terms of the mass of its material and precision o 
the organization, the volume is truly monumer 
tal, especially considering that it was unde: 
taken singlehanded by a man not yet forty. ] 
attempted in this country at all, such a stud 
would have called for a team of specialis! 
financed by a foundation grant and manage 
by a bureaucratic apparatus, with the predic 
able result of a number of isolated monograpt 
without overall integration and correlation. 

What parliamentary government, or, mor 
precisely, cabinet government accomplishe 
more successfully than any other method of sc 
cial control is the allocation, within the gener: 
framework of democracy, of responsibility t 
specific organs or agencies. In spite of recer 
challenges, cabinet government still remains c: 
pable of enforcing executive accountability 1 
make political leadership more responsive | 
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the will of the electorate represented by parlia- 
ment, 

The treatise is divided into two nearly equal 
parts, the first dealing with the historical devel- 
opment of European parliamentary institutions, 
the second systematically analyzing the func- 
tioning of parliamentary government. The first 
part is so exhaustive that it is not so much to be 
read as to be consulted. Even so remote a polit- 
ical corner as the Spanish Constitution of 1876 
is investigated. What one could have wished, 
perhaps, at the conclusion of Part One, is a 
more penetrating analysis of the social condi- 
tions of parliamentary government than the 
brief section on pp. 485 ff. In general, one feels 
at times that the social scientist should have 
prevailed over the constitutionalist, for exam- 
ple, in von Beyme’s charge that parliamentary 
personnel seems increasingly incapable of com- 
peting with the technologically trained bureau- 
cracy or civil service at the disposal of the ex- 
ecutive. 

For the comparativist, however, the main in- 
terest lies in the second (the systematized) part 
of the study. It discusses the formation of the 
cabinet—-to all intents and purposes the heart 
of the entire study; it also treats the dissolution 
of the government by parliamentary and non- 
parliamentary influences, with special emphasis 
on the mechanics of coalition government and 
its disintegration. The final section, a logical 
counterfoil, is an analysis of the dissolution of 
parliament. For the general readers, Part Two 
is possibly less satisfactory because in some 
places the mass of the case material tends to 
blur the outline. Throughout the discussion one 
has to bear in mind that the crucial essentials 
of parliamentary government—the party dy- 
namics, the vote of confidence or nonconfi- 
dence, the relations between parliamentarians 
and their constituents—rather than moving 
within the frame of spelled-out legal norms, are 
mere constitutional conventions or products of 
political practice and human nature. 

This reviewer found the book particularly 
gratifying for its archaic scientific approach, a 
straightforward exercise in functional analysis, 
unaffected by the intellectual vagaries of sys- 
tems analysis or the behaviorist pollution that 
are filling the pages of the learned journals in 
this country. 

The study of parliamentary government 
should be of paramount interest in the United 
States, fountainhead and traditional habitat of 
presidential government. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. Our overly mythologized institutions have 
become excruciatingly powerless in solving our 
problems, or at least agreeing on the methods 
of how to solve them. Any approach toward 
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parliamentary techniques may help to alleviate 
their visible stagnation. For any meaningful ef- 
fort in this direction von Beyme’s study would 
prove most useful. 

KARL LOEWENSTEIN 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


French Politicians and Elections, 1951-1969. 
By Philip M. Williams. (Cambridge, U.K.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. 313. 
$11.50.) 


Few observers of contemporary French po- 
litical life have the extensive and detailed fund 
of knowledge possessed by Philip Williams. 
Writing prolifically over a period spanning at 
least two decades, Williams has freely shared 
this knowledge by providing the English-speak- 
ing world with penetrating insights and com- 
mentary into the perpetually effervescent and 
often perplexing world of French politics. 
Judging by the frequency of citations one now 
encounters, two of Williams’ earlier works, Cri- 
sis and Compromise (originally published as 
Politics in Postwar France in 1954 and revised 
in 1964) and The French Parliament (1969), 
have already attained the status of classics in 
the descriptive literature of comparative Euro- 
pean politics. 

The basis of Williams’ literary skill resides in 
his unflagging ability to analyze a seemingly 
complex political situation by breaking it into 
component parts, and then, after careful scru- 
tiny, to render the whole meaningful by metic- 
ulously reconstructing the constituent elements 
in puzzle-like fashion. In this way, the contri- 
butions of each segment to the contours of the 
whole are interpreted and assessed. His brilliant 
dissection of the baffling Ben Barka affair in 
Wars, Plots and Scandals in Postwar France 
(1970) is but one recent masterful example of 
Williams at his best. 

French Politicians and Elections, 1951-1969, 
while promising to be the culmination of eigh- 
teen years of study and writing on the part of 
Philip Williams, seems to fall short of the vin- 
tage character of his earlier books. Basically, it 
lacks those essential features—especially orga- 
nizational unity and coherence—-which made 
his previous works laudable contributions. It is, 
so to speak, a loosely-organized “nonbook” 
consisting almost entirely of articles previously 
published by Williams, Martin Harrison, and 
David Goldey in such disparate organs as Polit- 
ical Studies, Parliamentary Affairs, Socialist 
Commentary, The Fortnightly, and The Guard- 
ian. Only four chapters (1, 9, 24 and 25) con- 
tain previously unpublished material. Chapters 
1 and 9 (13 pages total) reflect upon the de- 
mise of the Fourth Republic, while Chapters 24 
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(written by David Goldey) and 25 (6 pages) 
analyze respectively the contradictory crisis 
election of June 1968, with its spectacular 
Gaullist victory, and the ensuing referendum of 
April 1969, which signalled De Gaulle’s final 
exit from active political life. 

While it is certainly worthwhile to assemble 
In a single volume the pieces Williams has writ- 
ten over a period of years, these particular 
pieces are uneven in quality and virtually un- 
connected except in a vague chronological way. 
The twenty-five selections are fitted into a mold 
consisting of four parts: (1) the reign of the 
parties before 1958. (2) the Algerian settlement 
and the new Gaullist regime, (3) the tribula- 
tions of the Left, and (4) the struggle for suc- 
cession. 

As Williams fully acknowledges, each article 
has been reproduced exactly as it first appeared 
except for minor editorial corrections. The arti- 
cles have neither been rewritten nor revised, 
even in the light of recent events. Obviously, 
the chief weakness in such an enterprise is that 
many of the articles were written as immediate 
responses to certain political events. As such, 
they lack a sense of perspective, they are inevi- 
tably time-bound, and they gradually lose their 
relevance as these events recede into political 
history. Hence, an otherwise excellent analysis 
is occasionally marred by premature judgments 
that later proved to be unfounded or erroneous. 
For example, in Chapter 9 (written in August 
1958), Williams seriously doubts De Gaulle’s 
power and ability to resolve France’s then 
mounting colonial problems (pp. 88-89). In 
retrospect, we must now agree that this was the 
single area in which De Gaulle scored his 
greatest political success. l 

These shortcomings are really unnecessary in 
the work of so fine a scholar as Philip Wil- 
liams. It would have been much better if the 
author had used the published articles merely 
as reference points for a freshly written survey 
of the past two decades of French political life. 
As the book now stands, it lacks not only conti- 
nuity but also an explicit overall thematic struc- 
ture. The burden falls on the reader to discern 
and synthesize basic elements of continuity and 
change. The emergence of new political styles 
among the elites, stability and change in elec- 
toral patterns, and the disruptive effects of so- 
cioeconomic change on French political life 
seem to be the major themes Williams hopes 
will emerge from a reading of the entire collec- 
tion. Yet, he offers us little direct assistance in 
assessing their interrelationships across the time 
period in question. In Chapter 2 we are told 
that 
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. .. France is essentially a peasant country, and in 
the countryside the really important dividing line is 
still the eighteenth century quarrel between clerical- 
ism and free thought. Rarely far from the minds 
of the politicians, it transcends in electoral im- 
portance the more familiar issues of the cost of 
living and the burden of rearmament, the losses 
of nationalized industries and the slow pace of 
house building, the size of the social security bill 
and even the prices of farm produce. (p. 9) 


And later, in Chapter 22, we are informed that 


The old parochial battle between curé and insti- 
tuteur being much appeased, electors now worry 
more about economic problems than doctrinal dis- 
putes, and look to the Region, the National Plan, 
and the Common Market to help resolve their dif- 
ficulties. (p. 223) 


What we are not told is precisely how this 
change in mass attitudes has occurred. We need 
an explanatory framework that would help us 
account for the transformation of an histori- 
cally rooted cleavage system into one more ori- 
ented around contemporary class and economic 
issues. Williams also provides little empirical 
evidence to support his generalizations. Even a 
series of election returns for the “model” con- 
stituency of Laval (Mayenne) in the Catholic 
West (p. 291) suggests a pattern more of sta- 
bility than of change in traditional Left-Right 
voting habits. While the MRP crumbled 
through the defection of its electorate to the 
Gaullists, the aggregate total of Left (Commu- 
nist, Socialist, and Federation) votes shows lit- 
tle variance over the period of the Fifth Repub- 
lic. 

As in his earlier works, Williams here pre- 
sents a useful series of tables (22) indicating the 
aggregate pattern of legislative wins and losses, 
as well as the changing electoral contours of 
the French party system from 1951-1968. Of 
particular interest is the comparison of aggre- 
gate electoral behavior across time, and the na- 
ture of second-ballot strategies in these same 
constituencies during the Gaullist period. 

Williams also shares the cartographic tradi- 
tion of the French school of political sociology. 
Twenty-one maps are provided, ranging over a 
variety of social, economic, ideological and po- 
litical distributions. Many are reprinted from 
Crisis and Compromise, and those should have 
been updated to cover the period of the Fifth 
Republic. While maps have a certain useful- 
ness, they fail to illustrate dynamic subregional 
(e.g. urban-rural) relationships; and the recent 
political turmoil in France may have so dis- 
rupted traditional electoral patterns that maps 
will no longer be an accurate means of correlat- 
ing electoral outcomes with the spatial distri- 
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bution of socioeconomic phenomena. 

Despite its shortcomings, French Politicians 
and Elections is worth reading, especially by 
the non-specialists. I know of no other work 
which offers so much rich detail on the me- 
chanisms of electoral campaigns in France, 
and Goldey’s essay on the 1968 events is Illu- 
minating. For the specialist, however, I fear 
that most of the material is déjà vu. 

VINCENT E, MCHALE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wars, Plots and Scandals in Post-war France. 
By Philip M. Williams. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp, 219, $9.50.) 
Professor Philip M. Williams, one of the 

most perceptive interpreters of postwar French 
politics, has lately redirected his interests from 
French politics to a biography of Hugh Gaits- 
kell. As a parting gesture to his old interests, 
Williams has collected this series of his articles 
on the politics of scandal in France. (He has 
also prepared another collection of articles 
dealing with the regular political process in 
France, French Politicians and Elections, 
1951-1969.) This volume reprints without revi- 
sion a dozen articles originally prepared for a 
variety of purposes and a wide range of audi- 
ences: a newspaper column, a book review, a 
BBC commentary, a public speech delivered in 
the United States, as well as articles for schol- 
arly journals. Only two of the twelve chapters 
are presented for the first time. Because of the 
disparateness of these sources, the collection is 
somewhat uneven. The unifying element of the 
collection is the concern with the problems and 
scandals that arose out of the bitter struggle for 
decolonization in France. 

The author sees France as “the classic land 
of political scandal.” In the introductory chap- 
ter, he suggests that there are four types of ma- 
jor “affairs” that have dirsupted French politics 
in the twentieth century: scandals in the private 
lives of politicians, financial scandals, plots to 
overthrow the Republic, and accusations of be- 
traying the nation. 

Williams offers several explanations for the 
“French propensity to scandal”: excessive cen- 
tralization, dissipation of political authority, 
lack of consensus on the nature of the regime, 
politicization of the police, and unscrupulous 
scandal-mongering on the extreme Right. But 
the explanation that he stresses throughout his 
analysis is the attitude of the French citizen. 
He argues that “Frenchmen are deeply prone 
to see corruption, conspiracy, and treason ev- 
erywhere” (p. 3). He points to the “scapegoat- 
hunting mentality of the public” (p. 7), and 
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notes that “the French voter is remarkably 
credulous and eager to believe the worst of his 
public men” (p. 8). The result is that France 
experiences more scandals, and its normal po- 
litical practices are more likely to be disrupted 
by them, than is the case in the United States 
or Britain, 

Clearly, in French politics, scandal is a Te- 
curring problem that even the strong and puri- 
tanical rule of de Gaulle could not prevent. But 
the assumption that it is more frequent or more 
pervasive than in the United States or other de- 
mocracies is less certain. And Williams’ asser- 
tion that this scandal-proneness is due to the 
Frenchman’s eagerness “to believe the worst oi 
his public men” is even more dubious. It seems 
that scandal creates a far greater stir at the 
level of the political elite and in the press than 
it does at the level of the general public, which 
may find the whole affair too complicated and 
too boring to follow closely. Some politicians, 
particularly those of the extreme Right and oc- 
casionally of the extreme Left, are eager to find 
or fabricate scandals to discredit not only the 
leaders but also the regime itself. The press, al- 
though more responsible than during the Third 
Republic, remains “tiresomely inquisitive” in 
probing the darkest corners of a scandal and 
sometimes “reckless in its charges against men 
and institutions” (p. 125). 

What I question is how great an impact 
scandal has on the general public, and whether 
it is any greater than in other democracies. If 
anything, the French public appears more tol- 
erant of leaders caught up in a scandal than do 
the American or British publics. An American 
or British politician involved in a scandal usu- 
ally finds his political career quickly brought to 
an end. The French appear more lenient. Take 
the case of Francois Mitterrand. He was first 
the victim of a scandal when unjustly accused 
by the extreme Right of having disclosed mili- 
tary information prejudicial to national security 
during the Indo-China war (the Leakages 
affair). Later he was a principal in a scandal 
when his car was machine-gunned; and he was 
eventually accused of contempt of court when 
it turned out that the attack may have been 
faked and that he was allegedly aware of the 
plot in advance, Despite this scandal-ridden 
past, Mitterrand continued to serve in Parlia- 
ment, and in 1965 was the Left’s candidate in 
the presidential election polling 45 percent of 
the vote against de Gaulle. 

Another indication of the French tolerance 
of scandal is the well established pattern of le- 
niency for those convicted of political impro- 
prieties and eventually the pardon or amnesty 
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of the convicted. Sometimes the convicted can 
even resume their political careers after the 
pardon or amnesty. A current example is 
Jacques Soustelle’s resumption of his career 
after a five year self-exile to avoid prosecution 
for plotting against the state during the era of 
the OAS (the Secret Army Organization that 
fought Algerian independence). 

Despite my doubts about these contentions 
(the greater propensity to scandal in France 
and the Frenchman’s eagerness to find it), I 
find Williams’ book a readable summary of 
some of the major affairs of postwar France— 
the “Generals affair,” the “Leakages affair,” the 
“Ben Barka affair,” and the Algerian plots that 
undermined the Fourth Republic and threat- 
ened the Fifth Republic. The chapter dealing 
with the Ben Barka affair is particularly well 
written and gives order and meaning to a 
highly complex set of events. In three chapters, 
Williams provides dramatis personae that help 
the reader follow the tangle of characters and 
events that make up a French “affair.” The 
chapter dealing with the plots that ended the 
Fourth Republic is confusing, however: the au- 
thor’s decision not to revise the original article 
necessitates a lengthy appendix to add more re- 
cent information. In the final chapter Williams 
points to some interesting parallels between the 
French experience of fighting in and withdraw- 
ing from Algeria and the American problems in 
Vietnam. . 

Another important virtue of this collection is 
the frequent reminder of the bitter rivalries in- 
herited from the Vichy era. To this older con- 
flict have been added animosities produced by 
decolonization, by Gaullist subversion of the 
Fourth Republic, and by the violent conflict be- 
tween the OAS and the Gaullist barbouzes 
(pro-Gaullists recruited to fight the OAS in Al- 
geria). These battles sometimes forged bonds 
between respectable politicians and the under- 
world; these questionable alliances and the her- 
itage of hatred from the old conflicts contribute 
to the virulence and occasional violence that 
underlie politics in the Fifth Republic. 

FRANK L. WILSON 
Purdue University 


The Arab-Israeli Confrontation of June, 1967: 
An Arab Perspective. Edited by Ibrahim Abu- 
Lughod. (Evanston: Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1969. Pp. 201. $6.95.) 


Serious students of politics—or, for that 
matter, serious students of anything—are suspi- 
cious of connotative words applied to parties to 
a conflict. When Joseph Alsop finds the South 
Vietnamese “brave” and the North Vietnamese 
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“suicidal” as he reflects upon instances of be- 
havior of the two which are virtually identical, 
the sophisticated reader drops the column and 
moves on to the sports page or the comics. Yet 
the epithets of praise for Israel and condemna- 
tion of the Arabs has for so long been poured 
onto the American public that they have gained 
general acceptance. Arabs are dishonest, unreli- 
able, inefficient, contentious. Israelis are heroic, 
hard-working, self-reliant. If there are over- 
tones to these adjectives we are no longer con- 
scious of them—as a family living by a water- 
fall no longer hears the water. 

A possible explanation for such prejudice 
leaps to mind: Perhaps the Arabs are dishon- 
est, unreliable, inefficient and contentious, 
while the Israelis, being a miscellany of cultural 
products, may be assigned any attributes which 
suit the purposes of their propagandists. In any 
case, this is an explanation which could be hon- 
estly drawn by an objective reader of propa- 
ganda from both sides. Prejudice in the United 
States against the Arabs results not so much 
from anti-Arab propaganda written by the Is- 
raelis as from anti-Israeli—and anti-American 
—propaganda written by the Arabs. Contrary 
to what one might suspect, such publications as 
Free Palestine and al-Fatah are not secretly 
written by skillful Israeli propagandists but by 
Arab patriots who, like the Palestinian airplane 
high-jackers, actually believe that they are ad- 
vancing their cause. 

Arab writers are especially off-putting when 
they speak out on the subject of the Six Day 
War. If Westerners believe that the Arabs 
started that war, that they would have killed ev- 
ery Israeli man, woman and child had they won 
it, and that even now they are seeking another 
opportunity to destroy Israel, the Arabs have 
their own spokesmen to blame. Israeli leaders 
who argue that Israel cannot be secure unless it 
holds onto its conquered territory have only to 
quote official statements of the various Arab 
governments to make their point. 

But any Western observer with an ounce of 
curiosity and intelligence eventually gets 
around to the realization that the Arabs must 
have a better case than the ones they normally 
present for themselves. If such an observer has 
the patience to assemble and analyze articles 
and letters-to-the-editor in obscure magazines 
and the back pages of popular newspapers he 
may in time deduce the bare outlines of such a 
case. If he can catch a State Department off- 
cial in a moment of indiscretion he may gain 
some terrifying enlightenment on the conse- 
quences of our not properly identifying the 
case and taking it into account as we side with 
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Israel. And if he can find his way to a lecture 
by Fa’iz or Hussuf Sayyegh (no small feat, be- 
cause such lectures are poorly publicized except 
for the helpful presence of Zionist pickets), he 
may even conclude that the Arabs have an air 
tight case, that the Israelis have no case at all, 
and that our government should redirect its 
policies accordingly. But for anyone who is not 
a student of Middle Eastern affairs all this 
seems hardly worth the trouble. What has been 
needed is a single, readable book explaining 
how intelligent Arabs who are in a position to 
speak freely see the origins of the Six Day War, 
and the post-war conditions which affect what 
the Arab governments can and cannot agree to 
in the way of a final settlement. 

Such a book now exists. Edited by Professor 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod of Northwestern Univer- 
sity (with a foreword by Malcolm Kerr at 
UCLA—whose endorsement, incidentally, is to 
this particular kind of product what the Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval would be to a 
new detergent), it is everything its editor 
claims: “an alternative perspective which 
should be considered in any full assessment of 
the origins or subsequent development of the 
June, 1967, conflict.” The writers are all of 
Arab ancestry, but (with one exception) they 
are American citizens and they have avoided 
emotional involvements which so choke up 
most Arab writers when they try to speak their 
minds. They are, in other words, qualified “cul- 
ture jumpers.” 

Culture jumpers: These are a rare breed of 
political analysts increasingly required by gov- 
ernments, large corporations and international 
institutions whose decision-makers live under 
disciplines which dictate one form of moral 
preferences but who, perforce, must deal con- 
structively with decision-makers abroad who 
live under quite another. They must “empa- 
thize” with the foreign decision-makers—feeling 
environmental influences as they feel them, see- 
ing the issues as they see them—and conse- 
quently arrive at understandings which they 
must communicate to their employers in terms 
they will understand. Not an easy job. No one 
ever achieves perfection in it. Mr. Abu-Lughod 
frankly subtitles his book, “An Arab Perspec- 
tive,” and explains modestly in his Preface that 
his writers are only presenting an “alternative” 
view. To those of us on this side of the culture 
jump, we must ask: To what extent do the writ- 
ers have their facts straight? To what extent are 
they actually representing the feelings and 
views of those on the other side? 

The principal points made by the writers 
are: (1) that the Arab states’ intervention in 
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Palestine was justified not only in Arab terms 
of justice, but according to universally recog- 
nized principles of international law; (2) that 
Israel has deliberately avoided peaceful settle- 
ment, even when—especially when—it has 
most dramatically represented itself as wanting 
peace; (3) that the attachment of Jews to the 
Wailing Wall is of recent, politically inspired 
origin; (4) that the Israelis planned to wage the 
1967 war weeks before Nasser presented them 
with a convenient casus belli; (5) that Nasser’s 
moves in May, 1967, were not in preparation 
for war but to gain political advantages which 
would enable him to reduce the tensions with 
Israel. Having a somewhat more intimate 
knowledge than any of these gentlemen of the 
background of the 1967 war, I can only say 
that their statements are about the same mix- 
ture of hard fact, half truths and rumor-based 
speculation as those of leading pro-Israel writ- 
ers. But this is certain: The views of the 1967 
war which are set forth in this book are those 
which are honestly and fervently held by most 
intelligent and well-informed Arabs. Thus, the 
book does indeed provide an “alternative per- 
spective” which anyone seeking an objective 
understanding of the subject cannot afford to 
be without. 

Personally, I am left with one nagging doubt. 
Although “thinking Arabs” may see an Arab 
case in the sober, moderate, and intelligent 
terms set forth in this book, can we be sure that 
those who make decisions for Arab states see it 
this way? What about the leaders of Syria, Iraq 
and Algeria? What about the Palestinian ex- 
tremists? For that matter, what about the com- 
paratively moderate leaders of Jordan, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia? Whom are we to believe, 
these leaders or Professor Abu-Lughod’s schol- 
ars? Perhaps this excellent book should be 
translated into Arabic and circulated among 
Arab statesmen. 

MILES COPELAND 
London, England 


Russia and the Austrian State Treaty: A Czse 
Study of Soviet Policy in Europe. By Sven 
Allard. (University Park, Pennsylvania: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1970. 
Pp. 248. $7.95.) 

This study is well described by its title. It is a 
description and explanation, with special refer- 
ence to Soviet postwar policy, of the events and 
negotiations that led to the signing, on May 15, 
1955, of the Treaty restoring full sovereignty to 
Austria after seven years of Anschluss and ten 
of Allied occupation. Its author was Swedish 
Minister (later Ambassador) to the country in 
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question from 1954 to 1964, and in this posi- 
tion was in close contact (so the fly-leaf in- 
forms us) with many of the principals in the 
drama, notably Bruno Kreisky, then State Sec- 
retary of the Austrian Foreign Office (today 
Chancellor), Llewellyn E. Thompson, the U.S. 
High Commissioner, and certain unnamed So- 
viet diplomats. The book is a translation, hav- 
ing been published originally in Swedish, ap- 
parently in the mid-sixties. 

The study comprises 21 chapters, the organi- 
zation being largely chronological. The core of 
these trace the fashioning of the Treaty from 
the abortive first efforts of 1947-1949, through 
the revival of negotiations in 1954 and critical 
moments of early 1955, to the historic signing 
itself in Vienna’s Belvedere Palace. This narra- 
tive is set in a frame made up partly of the au- 
thor’s personal history, mainly of his views on 
Soviet policy towards the world at large and to- 
wards Austria and neutrality in particular. The 
book is prefaced by a foreword written by Kurt 
London of George Washington University’s In- 
stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies and a letter to 
the author from Kreisky; it ends with source 
notes, although no index. 

Ambassador Allard sees the USSR’s signing 
of the Austrian State Treaty and its subsequent 
withdrawal of troops from that country as truly 
momentous events, explicable only by commen- 
surately momentous changes in Soviet policy. 
Up to early 1955, he reminds us, the USSR had 
steadfastly refused to conclude such a treaty 
save as part of a package that included a settle- 
ment of the German problem on terms com- 
pletely unacceptable to the West: up to early 
1955, that is, the Soviets had been presenting to 
the world a posture of utter, Molotovian intran- 
sigence. Then suddenly, remarks the authors, 
in March of that year, they did a 180-degree 
about-face and agreed to an instrument that, in 
return only for Austrian agreement to perma- 
nent neutrality status, bound them to a move 
quite unique to their record, namely, reces- 
sion of a territorial acquisition. The explana- 
tion for this uncharacteristic conduct the au- 
thor finds partly in the Soviets’ conclusion that 
Stalinist, hard-line policies had become coun- 
terproductive, having led to the rebuilding of 
Western strength, to NATO, West German re- 
armament, etc. Mainly, however, he finds it in 
the Soviets’ re-assessment of the international 
scene as a whole, their dawning recognition of 
the awfulness of war in a nuclear age, their 
consequent search for a more lasting form of 
‘peaceful coexistence,’ their growing perception 
of opportunities presented by the collapse of 
the West’s colonial empires, and along with all 
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this their assignment of a new, positive value to 
the status of neutral. 

Briefly, Ambassador Allard concludes the 
Soviets changed their mind on Austrian policy 
because they had changed their mind on policy 
in general, finding the soft line and encourage- 
ment of neutrality now to be the more effective 
means of promoting long-range goals. They 
changed their Austrian policy, that is, because 
they saw in their acceptance of the State Treaty 
a promising means of convincing the West and, 
scarcely less important, the third world of the 
genuineness of the broad change and the desire 
to relax tensions that went with it, By contrast, 
the author rejects the view, which he associates 
with Eden and Dulles, that the Soviet volta- 
face was due to Western success in integrating 
West Germany into NATO. Western success in 
integrating West Germany provided the occa- 
sion for the about-face, for this success extin- 
guished the Soviet hope that through the tactic 
of withholding assent to the State Treaty they 
might modify, if not frustrate, the West’s inte- 
grative efforts. It was, however, in no sense a 
cause. Much less, according to the author, did 
the about-face represent a final victory for con- 
tainment and an abandonment of Soviet long- 
range aims. These, alleges the Ambassador, re- 
mained what they always had been: the re- 
moval of American power from Europe, the so- 
Vietization of Germany, and, ultimately, world 
domination. He dismisses as wishful thinkers 
those who believe otherwise, and who see So- 
viet aims as limited, Soviet motives as mere na- 
tional interest and security. 

A good full-length treatment of Russia and 
the Austrian State Treaty has certainly long 
been called for, and Ambassador Allard’s study 
goes part of the way toward satisfying the 
need. The author is on the whole careful in 
relating Soviet moves on Austria to Soviet and 
Western moves on Germany, to Soviet percep- 
tions of the world, and to the Soviet power 
struggle. Furthermore, his interpretation of the 
events is a convincing one, deriving on the 
whole reasonably well from his data. Some of 
the conversations he reports with certain princi- 
pals in the drama will probably be prized by 
such specialists as may some day undertake to 
write the definitive history of the episode. The 
Jast chapter in the work, the Summary and 
Conclusions, effectively performs its assign- 
ment. The writing is clear. 

Yet the study has deficiencies. Chief among 
these is the author’s ceaseless iteration of his 
concept of the ultimate nature of Soviet foreign 
policy. This is the view (expounded especially 
in Chapters 4 and 5) that Soviet policy is the 
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policy of international communism, that this is 
au fond one of unlimited expansionism and 
global domination, that ambition and not fear 
is the motor, that peaceful co-existence and the 
soft line are mere tactical expedients, that those 
of other opinion are under severe illusions, etc., 
etc.; the general position will be familiar to 
most readers of this journal. The lesser diff- 
culty here is that these are complex and chal- 
lengeable propositions and that the author fails 
to recognize the complexity and the challenges, 
let alone deal effectively with them. The greater 
difficulty is that essentialist considerations of 
this type are not only not necessary to the doc- 
umentation of the volume’s major points, but 
even detract from the latter’s persuasiveness. 

In his Preface, Professor London praises this 
book as a sophisticated study. And sophisti- 
cated it is insofar as concerns that level of in- 
quiry marked by the selecting, authenticating, 
arraying, and explaining of a sequence of 
events. At the level of more general interpreta- 
tion, the ascription of underlying motive, etc., 
the characterization is at best questionable; and 
—as a concluding comment—this reviewer 
would accordingly express the wish that Am- 
bassador Allard had seen fit to confine his gen- 
erally useful treatment to the first of these 
planes, with which his personal experience 
makes him more qualified to deal. 

WILLIAM WELCH 
University of Colorado 


Studies in International Adjudication. By R. P. 
Anand. (Dehli: Vikas Publications, 1969. 
Pp, 298. $6.25.) 

At a public sitting held on February 24, 
1970, the President of the International Court 
of Justice, the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, delivered a speech in which he 
noted that after its judgment of February 5, 
1970, in the Barcelona Traction Company case, 
the Court “achieved what it has never achieved 
in the 25 years of its existence; it disposed of 
all its outstanding judicial work, so that there 
are today no cases or requests for advisory 
opinions outstanding on the Court’s General 
List.” Obviously, this was no occasion for re- 
joicing. And the President ended his speech on 
a somewhat melancholy note by echoing the 
words of his predecessor at the inaugural ses- 
sion of the Court on April 18, 1946: “On the 
fidelity of States to the principle of pacific set- 
tlement depends the constant employment of 
the Court. On the consciousness of the judges 
depends the justice of the Court’s decision,’ 
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“Constant employment of the Court” has 
been an elusive goal, but there may be reason 
for expecting a more frequent use of the Court 
in the future. First, on July 29, 1970, the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations requested 
the Court give an advisory opinion on a question 
relating to Namibia (South West Africa), the 
first and only such request in 25 years. Second, 
the General Assembly, “considering the desir- 
ability of finding ways and means of enhancing 
the effectiveness of the Court,” unanimously 
adopted on December 15, 1970, Resolution 
2723 (XXV). Pursuant to this resolution, the 
states that are parties to the Court’s statute, the 
Court itself, and the Secretary-General are in- 
vited to submit their views concerning the role 
of the Court. 

Dr. Anand, of the Indian School of Interna- 
tional Studies, has established his reputation as 
a keen student of the Court with his book, 
“Compulsory Jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice” (1961), and with the series 
of essays that comprise the book under review. 
Its appearance is most timely, since many of 
the problems he selected for analysis are cen- 
tral to any discussion of the future role of the 
Court in “the advancement of the rule of law 
and the promotion of justice among nations’— 
the goals to which the General Assembly pro- 
poses to address itself. Only one essay relating 
to the Rann of Kutch arbitration between India 
and Pakistan is not directly concerned with the 
Court. It is, however, relevant because it dem- 
onstrates that even an arbitral award can cause 
as much unhappiness to the losing party as any 
judgment of the Court has ever caused. In this 
respect, resort to arbitration has no advantage 
over submission to adjudication. 

Five essays (I-V) are concerned with atti- 
tudes and perceptions. The attitudes of the 
United States, of India, and of new nations in 
Asia and Africa are analyzed and compared. 
The position of the United States is still elo- 
quently summed up in the Connally reserva- 
tion, which has as much protected the United 
States from claims by other states as it has pro- 
tected them against claims by the United States. 
India has dropped its Connally type of reserva- 
tion. The new nations are not barred from the 
Court by cultural or religious factors, as is 
sometimes maintained, but by a lack of confi- 
dence in an international law that has not yet 
been adjusted to their interests. The same fac- 
tor is often held accountable for the infrequent 
use of the Court by the older states. Dr. Anand 
refers several times to the under representation 
of new states on the Court—at best a debatable 
assertion that has lost much, if not all, of its 
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‘cogency as the result of the triennial election 
held in 1969, At least from the regional point 
of view, the Court now exhibits the same com- 
position as the Security Council. It remains to 
be seen whether or not the new composition of 
the Court will induce new states to submit dis- 
putes to it. 

The jurisprudence of the Court is generally 
perceived as having been impartial. At any 
rate, Dr. Anand sees no reason why states 
should have no confidence in the competence 
and impartiality of the Court. The judgment of 
1966 in the South West Africa cases was a 
shock and Dr. Anand does not mince his words 
in discussing it. But he believes that the judg- 
ment was made possible by a series of fortui- 
tous circumstances which are not likely to oc- 
cur again, and that “the disappointment caused 
by the 1966 decision should not undermine the 
confidence in the Court” (p. 150). 

The contribution of the Court to the devel- 
opment of international law has been signifi- 
cant, though limited by the paucity of cases 
and the character of the issues which came to 
be resolved. While recognizing the need for ju- 
dicial restraint, the author does look upon the 
Court as an eminently suitable agency for 
adapting the law to a changed and changing 
world. Dr. Anand considers the vexing matter 
of separate and dissenting opinions, e.g., the 
South West Africa cases, in which the judg- 
ment of 45 pages is followed by 460 pages of 
declarations, separate, individual and dissenting 
opinions; and the Barcelona Traction Company 
case, in which the judgment by a practically 
unanimous Court (15 to 1) of 48 pages, is 
followed by 306 pages of declarations, sepa- 
rate, individual and (one) dissenting opinions. 
In such cases, Dr. Anand leans to the view that 
judges should have the right to state their ver- 
sions of the case. He cautions only against criti- 
cism of the judgment itself which would under- 
_mine its authority. The last essay deals with the 
execution of judgments. It carefully surveys the 
cases of noncompliance and partial compliance 
and the means that may be available to secure 
full compliance. He rightly considers the prob- 
lem of execution as belonging to the political 
realm, and the only form of execution he defi- 
nitely rejects is the use of force. 

Dr. Anand’s scholarship is impressive. He 
thoroughly explores the literature and fairly 
considers different views, leaning generally to a 
middle-of-the-road position that recognizes 
some merits on both sides of the argument. He 
is well aware that the Court by itself can nei- 
ther prevent war nor ensure peace, but it can 
make a useful contribution to the development 
of a stable international legal order. The first 
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step in that direction, in my view, must be 
taken by the political organs of the United Na- 
tions in connection with the pending review of 
the role of the Court. 

LEO Gross 
Tufts University 


Israel Without Zionists: A Plea for Peace in 
the Middie East. By Uri Avnery. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1968. Pp. 
215. $5.95.) 

This volume by the leader of a two-man po- 
litical group in the Knesset of Israel who is also 
editor of a controversial Israeli weekly maga- 
zine, is structured around the author’s propos- 
als for a distinctly different Israeli approach to 
peace in the Middle East. This work for the 
general reader does not represent any method- 
ological contribution to political science nor 
offer any original research findings. Its impor- 
tance lies instead in the approach that Mr. Av- 
nery takes to the Israeli-Arab conflict and the 
central proposals he advances: the establish- 
ment of a federation of Israel and a new Arab 
Republic of Palestine, and the creation of a Se- 
mitic Union representing a confederacy of 
states in the Middle East. 

The book is written in a highly impressionis- 
tic and journalistic style. The author starts with 
his own personal history of immigration from 
Germany as a boy and traces some of his own 
experiences in Palestine-Israel, including his 
membership in the rightist underground mili- 
tary organization, the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

Avnery’s cursory treatment of Zionist devel- 
opment is mainly set within the context of his 
own preferences and opinions. Avnery never- 
theless catches a significant element of Zionist- 
Arab relations which is commonly not dealt 
with by partisans of the two nationalisms: the 
cycle of movement and countermovement of 
the two forces through stages of Jewish immi- 
gration and community building, violent Arab 
reaction, additional and intensified Zionist set- 
tlement activity and in seeking political allies 
among the great powers, followed again by ad- 
ditional Arab reaction. 

Avnery picks up and labors a theme con- 
stantly encountered in the Arab world, the 
analogy of Israel as a twentieth-century version 
of the Crusader states that were precariously 
established and maintained for two centuries in 
the Levant. His comparisons here may some- 
times be suggestive and interesting for the gen- 
eral reader, particularly on the theme of the 
difficulties the Crusaders had in maintaining 
fervor in Europe for the enterprise along with a 
continuing flow of men and materials, as con- 
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trasted to the possibility of attempting a modus 
vivendi with the states and peoples of the Middle 
East. Avnery’s parallels, however, are frequently 
overworked. The whole of Europe is termed a 
kind of United Crusader Appeal, which is 
clearly intended to have a modern ring vis-à-vis 
the United Jewish Appeal and other Zionist 
support operations; a comparison of the Israeli 
pioneering and socialist kibbutzim to the mili- 
tary orders of the Crusaders is somewhat over- 
drawn, as are comparisons of King Baldwin I 
and Reynald of Chatillon with David Ben-Gu- 
rion and Moshe Dayan respectively. 

Avnery’s personal feelings and biases are ev- 
erywhere apparent. It must be remembered that 
he is the leader of a minor political group that 
has not been taken seriously, and that he was, 
as a maverick member of the Knesset, once 
ejected for personal misconduct. His antago- 
nisms are clearly evidenced in his strictures on 
the Israeli political establishment. Although the 
chapters on Ben-Gurion and Dayan are not 
without shrewd insights and analysis (he sees 
Dayan as Joshua to Ben-Gurion’s Moses, and 
elsewhere portrays Dayan as instinctively a 
frontier Indian fighter), they tend to be marred 
by pettiness of spirit and distortions. This is 
particularly true of the chapter on Dayan, 
which includes broad unsupported generaliza- 
tions and catty remarks (“Moshe Dayan just 
never says what he really thinks. He never tells 
the truth nor lies. .. . Dayan has no contact 
with people. .. . He hasn’t a friend in the 
world. .. . The eternal adolescent, too much 
attached to his mother”). 

On a more important level Avnery twists or 
grossly misreads important historical events to 
fit his characterizations of Ben-Gurion, Dayan, 
and other “establishment” leaders. The critique 
that the Nazi holocaust could in some way 
have been mitigated by parachuting hundreds 
of Haganah and Irgun fighters into Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe is incredibly naive at best. And 
Avnery’s charge that Ben-Gurion and associ- 
ates somehow could have pressured the British 
and American governments into bombing the 
railroads leading into the death camps is re- 
futed by actual evidence in the Eichmann trial 
that such an appeal, urgently made to the Brit- 
ish government, was turned down because of 
the Soviet response. 

Avnery’s casual approach to historical and 
political facts and situations, along with unsup- 
ported value judgments, are accompanied by an 
effort to convey a far greater sense of impor- 
tance and political momentum to his Ha’olam 
Hazeh Movement than is at all justified. Al- 
though Avnery does have some worthwhile in- 
sights, the flaws of his volume are serious, par- 
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ticularly for the reader who is not sufficiently 
familiar with Zionist history and Israeli politics 
to sift the wheat from the chaff. 

Avnery’s casual approach to historical and 
tion with overseas Zionism and the beginning 
of a new role for Israel as what he terms a 
Middle Eastern “Semitic state” rather than an 
extension of the West. His proposal for the Sc- 
mitic Union overworks the linguistic ties of He- 
brew and Arabic and ignores the great cultural 
gap between Israeli and Arab societies; his 
statement that some kind of Semitic union 
could be implemented at once with the Pales- 
tinian Arabs represents a blindness to the over- 
whelming weight of Palestinian opinion and ac- 
tion, which has been and continues to be fanat- 
ically hostile to any substantial Jewish presence 
—let alone sovereign state—in the Middle 
East. Avnery’s plea for such a Semitic Union 
within the context of the continuing bitterness 
of the Israeli-Arab conflict is unfortunately as 
unrealistic as are the simplistic advantages he 
sees automatically stemming from such a union. 
His call for a new approach toward peace in 
the Middle East is a welcome note, but it is 
drowned out by the manifest oversimplifica- 
tions, the highly subjective judgments, and the 
ignorance or carelessness with which Mr. Av- 
nery handles political materials and interpreta- 
tions. 

SCOTT D. JOHNSTON 
Hamline University 


Problems of Modern Strategy. With a Foreword 
by Alastair Buchan. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1970. Pp. 219. $7.50.) 


This collection of essays by some of the most 
distinguished strategic theorists was initially 
presented at an Institute for Strategic Studies 
conference focussing on strategic theorizing 
during the last fifteen to twenty years. The 2s- 
signment for general reviews of strategic litera- 
ture fell to Raymond Aron and Michael How- 
ard. Kenneth Boulding discussed the relevance 
of social systems theory; Carl-Friedrich Frei- 
herr von Weizsaecker looked at the subject 
from the standpoint of ethics; and Bernard 
Brodie, in terms of technological change. Spe- 
cial problem areas were investigated by Robert 
E. Osgood (limited war), Brian Crozier (revo- 
lutionary war), Urs Schwarz (great power in- 
tervention), and Hedley Bull (arms control). 

As often happens when distinguished acade- 
micians are asked to contribute papers to a 
conference, the individual contributions are not 
tightly organized. Whether this is a function of 
lack of time on the part of busy people, or sim- 
ply because first-rate minds are trying to go in 
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several directions at the same time, I am not 
certain. This lack of organization is most nota- 
ble in the paper by von Weizsaecker, who ad- 
mitted that he was not following the originally 
assigned topic, and in the contribution by Ber- 
nard Brodie which includes an interesting dis- 
cussion of the Vietnam war that is almost to- 
tally unrelated to the topic of the paper. 

The contribution by Boulding, although in- 
sightful as usual, seems on the surface to be 
somewhat out of place in a general discussion 
of military strategy. His failure even to discuss 
military deterrence is probably a reflection of 
his belief that the deterrent model is an inade- 
quate one today and needs to be replaced by 
new modes of thought. Boulding does argue 
that the literary and historical approach (which 
seemed to be favored by almost all the other 
authors in the volume) is highly inadequate for 
dealing with world problems. He suggested us- 
ing a systems approach, which regards the in- 
ternational system as a process capable of con- 
trol, instead of an historical approach, “which 
looks upon history as if it had to happen” (p. 
90). 

Since the book provides a general evaluation 
of strategic thought over the past few years, 
one might ask how this thought has affected in- 
ternational behavior. Aron and Howard pro- 
vide considerable evidence that strategic 
thought ranging from Clausewitz to the present 
has been very much the result of events and 
conditions of the time. Brodie suggests, on the 
other hand, that theorizing about limited war 
has had the consequence of helping to get the 
United States involved in Vietnam (p. 161). 

There is a notable absence of contributions 
by the more abstract strategic theorists like 
Herman Kahn, Thomas Schelling, etc., who 
have been influenced by game theory, model 
building, and systems theory. (Since Boulding’s 
contribution really didn’t discuss strategy, this 
generalization holds.) Indeed, most of the writ- 
ers stress the political-historical study of strat- 
egy, and Aron goes so far as to label much of 
the strategic literature from the United States, 
particularly that produced by Herman Kahn, as 
“strategic fiction.” Osgood likewise sees a ne- 
glect of political premises in strategic thought. 

Several of the writers speculate about the fu- 
ture of strategic relationships but often in a 
way that seems unjustified by their descriptions 
of present and past events. Thus Urs Schwarz 
surveys such great power interventions as the 
crises in Vietnam, the Dominican Republic, 
and Czechoslovakia, and somehow concludes 
that given the balance of power, a vocal world 
opinion easily mobilized by the mass media, 
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and the threat of escalation, great power inter- 
vention has had its day. The one example cited 
indicating restraint is the failure of the great 
powers to intervene in the Arab-Israeli war of 
1967. Although both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have demonstrated restraint in 
getting directly involved in the Middle East 
conflict, their increasing military aid to the area 
could still tip the scales. If revolutionary wars 
became more common in the future, as sug- 
gested by Brian Crozier, I anticipate great 
power intervention is also likely to increase 
substantially, particularly to the extent that 
these wars threaten the spheres of influence of 
the great powers. 

I have similar reservations about Bernard 
Brodie’s speculative arguments that new tech- 
nologies such as the MIRV and ABM will have 
little effect on the deterrent system. Although I 
agree completely with Dr. Brodie that the 
ABM has limited technical effectiveness and 
may do little more than add a huge additional 
expense, one has to think of its consequences in 
escalating the arms race, Given the uncertainty 
about any weapons system, the practice has 
been to over-react. Perceptions about the po- 
tential of a new weapons system are perhaps 
more important than its technical capability, 
which cannot be effectively tested except in a 
war situation. A further destabilizing factor in 
ABM-MIRV development is their effect on ef- 
forts to stop the spread of nuclear weapons. An 
ABM-MIRV arms race would considerably re- 
duce the already grudging support for the nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty, since the nonnu- 
clear weapon states have objected strenuously to 
the failure of the treaty to do anything about 
existing weapons systems. 

The prospects for arms control appear to be 
rather bleak, according to Hedley Bull. He rec- 
ommends negotiating limited arms contro] mea- 
sures and deleting all discussion of general and 
complete disarmament (GCD). Proposals for 
GCD, however, can provide guidelines for con- 
ducting negotiations on several weapons sys- 
tems with opportunities for trade-offs. Such 
proposals also symbolize the need for reducing 
armaments rather than just regulating them as 
has been the pattern to date. Although few 
would anticipate success on general and com- 
plete disarmament in the near future, retaining 
the notion as a long term goal might facilitate 
agreements on the early phases of reducing ar- 
maments with an opportunity to evaluate how 
much further to proceed as each phase is com- 
pleted. 

No effort was made to tie the essays together 
in either an introductory or concluding chapter, 
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which explains why no one was designated as 
the editor of the volume. The papers were re- 
vised in the light of discussion but still stand as 
basically isolated treatments representing each 
of the writers’ reflections upon an assigned 
topic. The book should be useful in introducing 
strategic thought to the more general reader, 
but the specialist is likely to be disappointed 
since little new is added. 
LLOYD JENSEN 

Temple University 


Mussolini’s Karly Diplomacy. By Alan Cassels. 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1970. Pp. 425. $12.50.) 


Professor Cassels’ book can be considered the 
most comprehensive and reliable account now 
available on the beginnings and early years of 
Fascist Italy's diplomacy. His knowledge and 
use of both printed and unprinted sources are 
commendable, his materials are well organized, 
his style is lucid. 

Professor Cassels has divided his work in 
four parts, corresponding to four distinct 
phases of the development—as he sees it—of 
Mussolint’s early diplomacy. Phase one, from 
October 1922 to June 1923, dominated by the 
final settlement of the Turkish problem and by 
the riddle of reparations and inter-Allied war 
debts, was a period of apprenticeship and re- 
straint under the aegis of Contarini, the influen- 
tial secretary general of the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Phase two, from July 1923 to 
May 1924, saw the emergence of an aggressive 
kind of nationalism and the first forebodings of 
Mussolini’s revisionist tendencies in European 
policy: The crisis of Corfu, the acquisition of 
Fiume, the still not too clear contacts with the 
German nationalist ultra-right, and a perilous 
confrontation with Turkey, were its most sig- 
nificant aspects. Phase three, from June 1924 to 
April 1925, was a period of “low profile” in 
foreign policy as a consequence of the grave 
domestic situation: the Matteotti affair and the 
considerable turmoil it originated, which at a 
certain period seemed to shake the very foun- 
dations of Fascist power. Mussolini’s recovery 
of nerve and the following establishment of 
wholesale dictatorship opened the way to phase 
four, from May 1925 to February 1927: it was 
marked by Mussolini’s assumption of definite 
leadership within his own Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, an occurrence of which Contarini’s res- 
ignation was at the same time cause, conse- 
quence, and symptom. It was also character- 
ised by the assertion of a policy of prestige and 
of influence-building, notably in the Balkans, 
both under the umbrella of an Anglo-Italian 
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entente. The establishment of a virtual protec- 
torate over Albania was the culminating 
achievement of this period. This subdivision of 
Fascist early diplomacy makes sense and can 
be readily accepted, provided, of course, that 
one Keeps the lines of division between the vari- 
ous phases fairly blurred. 

While Professor Cassels makes no startling 
revelations, he has certainly added relevant in- 
formation on many topics and, what is even 
more important, has put in the right historical 
perspective several problems he has tackled 
with fresh insight. One of his major contribu- 
tions concerns the true motives behind Contar- 
ini’s resignation in 1926. It has been gencraliy 
held up to now that the resignation was spurred 
mainly by the secretary general’s discontent 
and alarm over the increasingly anti-Yugoslav 
temper of Mussolini’s Adriatic policy. Profes- 
sor Cassels argues convincingly, however, that 
its real, immediate cause was the conduct of 
the Duce in the Alto Adige question, and more 
particularly his harsh verbal assault on Stre- 
semann, coupled with the extravagant threat to 
send Italian armies across the Brenner pass. As 
Professor Cassels aptly puts it: 


Much of what Contarini feared and opposed in 
the Adriatic came to pass after his resignation. To 
anticipate these developments in order to account 
for his departure from office is an understandable 
temptation, and one not resisted by some writers. 
But the record is clear. When Contarini resigned, 
the policy of rapprochement with Yugoslavia begun 
by Sforza, although plainly in jeopardy, was not yet 
completely overthrown. Instead, that policy’s de- 
mise was hastened by the secretary general’s de- 
parture (p. 325). 


Professor Cassels is also at his best in discuss- 
ing the far-reaching consequences of 
Mussolini’s role as first interwar appeaser 
through his courting of the most extreme Ger- 
man nationalist circles. He is similarly effective 
in underlining the importance of the dealings 
with Rumania as the focal point of the Fascist 
far-ranging venture aimed at a radical new ar- 
raying of forces in the Danube valley. 

On other issues, he is less persuasive. For in- 
stance, he produces rather scant evidence for 
his claim that in June 1924 “Mussolini was 
clearly edging toward war with Turkey,” and 
that he was induced to draw back only by the 
abrupt eruption of the Matteotti affair, which 
dramatically swung away his attention from in- 
ternational problems. Nor does Professor Cassels 
succeed too well in his attempt to impugn the 
generally accepted view of Mussolini’s early 
diplomacy as substantially moderate and re- 
strained, after the false start of the Corfu inci- 
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dent and notwithstanding the usual Fascist relt- 
ance on braggadocio. Even the most glaring ex- 
ample of Fascist imperialism in this period, the 
so called “capture of Albania,” was after all, in 
Professor Cassels’ words, nothing more than “a 
logical culmination of the process begun in 1921 
when the Conference of Ambassadors entrusted 
Albania’s protection to Italy.” 

In evaluating the relationship between Mus- 
solini and the career diplomats of Palazzo 
Chigi, Professor Cassels remarks more than 
once that they differed more about methods 
than about aims, and he stresses the obnoxious 
nationalism that characterised also the tradi- 
tional higher ranks of the Italian Foreign 
Office. Yet, he fails to perceive that their na- 
tionalist tendencies were not significantly differ- 
ent from those of many a diplomat from the 
democratic nations during the twentieth cen- 
tury. 
It is gratifying that this book is not marred 
by the frequent misspellings of Italian names, 
so typical of Anglo-Saxon writings about Italy. 
There are only a couple of minor flaws in what 
is, from all points of view, a very accurate and 
thorough study. l 
ALBERTO AQUARONE 
University of Pisa 


The Game of Nations: the Amerality of Power 
Politics. By Miles Copeland. (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1969. Pp. 381. $6.50.) 


This book deals with the difference between 
international relations as they are actually car- 
ried on, and international relations as idealists 
would like them to be: not a startlingly original 
subject. Its message is best summed up in the 
reported observation of the late President Nas- 
ser to an American envoy: “So long as you der 
lude yourselves with so much moral rationaliz- 
ing I am just as uneasy when you are with me 
as when you are against me. If you would only 
play the game.” 

By “playing the game” President Nasser— 
and Mr. Copeland—did not imply what is 
meant by the phrase in, for example, British 
Public Schools. The Game of Nations, to quote 
Mr. Copeland, “is what happens when all the 
nations, in their respective self-interest, pursue 
their national goals by means—-any means—— 
short of war.” It is in fact what happens, pe- 
riod. As a theory of international relations it is 
about as adequate as would be a description of 
a national economy as a society in which all 
men try to maximize their wealth by all means 
short of prohibited crime. It is not untrue, but 
there is a lot more to it than that. It is, how- 
ever, a useful corrective both to the simple 
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moral generalities of traditional liberal policy 
and to the complex abstractions of behavioral- 
ist analysis. Things are as they are, implies Mr. 
Copeland, and the consequences will be what 
they will be. Why then should we be deceived? 

Mr. Copeland has come to this wearily prag- 
matic conclusion after the two decades service 
as an American ‘cryptodiplomatist’ in Cairo of 
which this book is a record. The position he oc- 
cupied is obscure; on the fringes of the State 
Department, but not a member of the Staff of 
the Embassy, and not a member of the C.1.A.; 
a kind of go-between between the American 
Ambassador and the Egyptian President, but 
equally a kind of spy on the former for Wash- 
ington. He appears to have known a great deal 
more about what was happening than did his 
own Embassy, and to have got on to far more 
intimate terms with members of the Egyptian 
Government—including President Nasser, with 
whom he drank beer and gossiped on first-name 
terms far into the night. He now gossips with 
the world at large. Like all gossip it is highly 
enjoyable; one cannot regard it as a totally reli- 
able source; but it is not to be discounted alto- 
gether. Historians indeed may find the book of 
more value than political scientists. Mr. Cope- 
land’s philosophizing is on the level of fairly 
simple if salutary Machiavellianism. His per- 
sonal reminiscences give us a lot of information 
about American policy in the Middle East and 
hint at a great deal more, 

Basically Mr. Copeland’s story is that of the 
United States’ attempt to replace Britain as the 
paramount power in the Middle East before the 
Soviet Union did. Since the British clung 
blithely to the belief that they were still the par- 
amount power until 1956, British readers will 
be surprised—and perhaps relieved—at how 
small a part their representatives play in Mr. 
Copeland’s drama. Even the Suez crisis rates 
the barest of mentions. It was apparently the 
task of the American agents and officials 
throughout the Middle East to identify the nou- 
velle vague, the emerging leaders of Arab Na- 
tionalist movements, and then control them. If 
there were none to be identified they had to be 
created. If they could not be controlled they 
had to be conciliated, and if they could not be 
conciliated they had to be overthrown. The 
C.LA. cut its teeth with the Syrian Army coup 
of 1949, They went on rather more successfully 
to the overthrow of Dr. Mossadegh in Iran 
in 1951. They sponsored the Naguib rising in 
Egypt in 1952; but they had already identified 
Nasser as the charismatic and incorruptible 
Jeader who would suit their purposes best and 
worked with him from the very beginning. 
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They then tried to corral him into an American 
dominated anti-Soviet alliance. “If we give him 
the economic aid he wants, he’s damn well go- 
ing to have to give us some consideration for 
our interests” declared one visiting senior offi- 
cial. “If he won't go along with us, there are 
others who will... we’ve already got Iraq, Leb- 
anon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan.” 

Most of the book deals with Mr. Copeland’s 
attempts to teach such officials the refractory 
facts of Middle Eastern life; both the Macht- 
politiker of the Dulles and the earnest moraliz- 
ers of the Kennedy eras. His account is at times 
hilarious—especially that of the hamfisted at- 
tempt (for which he was himself, he admits, 
partly responsible), to bribe Nasser with $3 
million. The money was spent on the hideous 
“Tower of Cairo” which the Egyptians call, after 
the C.I.A. official principally associated with it, 
“Roosevelt’s erection.” I recommend this vol- 
ume highly to alleviate the solemn banalities of 
international relations classes even though it 
does not, as Mr. Copeland unkindly says of an- 
other volume in his reading list, measure up to 
the “standards for dullness and pompousness” 
required by the Council on Foreign Relations. 

MICHAEL HOWARD 
All Souls College, Oxford University 


American Foreign Policy in Europe: A Col- 
loquium on Aspects of the American Pres- 
ence in Belgium, The Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, Italy. Edited by Omer De 
Raeymaeker and Albert H. Bowman. (New 
York: Humanities Press, 1969. Pp. 111, 
$6.00.) 


This little volume contains the printed record 
of a colloquium held at the Catholic University 
of Louvain on March 29—30, 1968. Professor 
De Raeymaeker is Chairman of the American 
foreign policy working group of Louvain’s Po- 
litical Studies Center. He invited several Ameri- 
can scholars on the Continent at that time, and 
Richard Vine of the State Department, to de- 
liver papers on aspects of the American pres- 
ence in selected countries of Western Europe. 
In an Afterword, De Raeymaeker remarks that 
President Johnson’s speech calling for negotia- 
tions on Vietnam was delivered the evening of 
the day after the colloquium ended. He ex- 
presses satisfaction that this dramatic appeal by 
Johnson “apparently signalled .. . a disposition 
on the part of the American government to 
limit its involvement in Asia and to restore to 
first priority its foreign policy in Europe, where 
its vital interests traditionally have rested. This 
was a tacit assumption in the planning of the 
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colloquium. .. .” President Nixon has of course 
demonstrated the validity of De Raeymaeker’s 
hopes, both by his reduction of the American 
presence in Asia, and by his efforts to maintain 
the U.S. commitment and power in Western 
Europe, despite Congressional pressures for a 
reduction in the American presence in that area 
as well, 

I shall attempt to characterize each of the es- 
says in the paragraphs that follow: 

Albert Bowman, Director of Libraries and 
Professor of History at the University of Chat- 
tanooga, delivered the introductory paper on 
“The United States and Europe.” He states that 
the containment policy in general, and the Tru- 
man Doctrine in particular, “had to be framed 
as an unlimited crusade against International 
Communism” in order to obtain Congressional 
and popular support. The Marshall Plan and 
NATO were sold in a similar fashion. But he 
goes on, “Despite the taint I have imputed to 
the policies of this era, I think it is true that in 
conception they represented imaginative and 
realistic programs in the best interests of 
both Europe and the United States.” He 
even suggests, as would many students of 
American foreign policy, that the three policies 
and programs constituted “the golden age” of 
post-1945 U.S. diplomacy, Eisenhower is criti- 
cized for refusing out-of-hand de Gaulle’s pro- 
posal in 1958 to establish an American-British- 
French triumvirate to lead the West. Bowman 
ignores West German and Italian opposition to 
de Gaulle’s scheme. Neither Kennedy nor 
Johnson was willing to give Europe a greater 
voice in the Western Alliance commensurate 
with its recovery of self-confidence and eco- 
nomic strength. But Bowman thinks a united 
Europe (if it is realized), “will be the most 
equal, and the most congenial friend America 
could have in the journey into the future.” The 
Nixon Administration of course continues to 
support both a United States of Europe and a 
“more genuine” Atlantic partnership. 

John W. Ward, Professor of History at the 
University of Minnesota, delivered a paper on 
“The Sense of History and the Assumptions of 
American Foreign Policy.” Ward is a cultural 
historian, and he suggests American foreign 
policy has been determined in large part by cer- 
tain assumptions of American culture, in addi- 
tion to objective international situations. He 
goes on from this truism to analyze briefly the 
impact of Frederick Jackson Turner’s frontier 
thesis and Nathaniel Shaler’s theory of inevita- 
ble democratic progress on the shaping of U.S. 
foreign policy. Turner’s thesis is associated with 
“moral isolationism” and the rejection of the 
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Old World, while Shaler’s viewpoint is linked 
with “evangelical internationalism.” Shaler’s 
thinking specifically supports the notions that 
containment of Communism and aid to Third 
World countries will in time lead to democrati- 
zation of both of those groups of nations. 
American foreign policy has oscillated between 
a withdrawal from “alien things” and rather 
frantic efforts to transform the rest of the world 
into America’s likeness, Jsolationism and so- 
called “globalism” are two sides of the same 
coin in Ward’s view. They both represent an 
“inflexible cast of mind” which leads to a shal- 
low understanding of the world. Americans 
need to “transcend the limits of their own for- 
tunate experience and escape the confines of a 
too simple understanding of the meaning of 
history.” This reviewer suggests that most 
scholars and practitioners of American foreign 
policy have come to a more profound under- 
standing than can be found in either Turner’s 
or Shaler’s views. 

Nicholas Wahl, Professor of Politics at Prince- 
ton, and the only American political scientist at 
the colloquium, delivered a paper on U.S.- 
French relations. Rather than looking at spe- 
cific aspects of American-French relations as of 
early 1968, Wahl discusses two basic underly- 
ing factors that he thinks have largely deter- 
mined successive American presidents’ friction 
with de Gaulle. The first is “a process of de- 
mystification which both countries’ views of 
each other have undergone since at least World 
War I.” Americans and French alike have 
come to realize that prior notions of “tradi- 
tional alliance,” absence of major differences, a 
shared common heritage in the late 18th cen- 
tury, and “permanent friendship” were errone- 
ous. The second cause of friction, which has 
only existed since World War II, is that even 
before de Gaulle’s return to power in 1958, 
“France and the U.S. evolved views of their 
roles in world affairs” that were largely incom- 
patible. America sought diplomatic, military, 
and even economic leadership in a cohesive 
Western world. France, on the other hand, es- 
pecially since disentangling itself from Indo- 
china and Algeria, sought to play a leading role 
in Western Europe, and to reduce American 
pre-eminence in the councils of the West. Wahl 
suggests that difficulties in American-French re- 
lations will continue until either France solves 
its “identity crisis,” i.e., abandons pursuit of 
leadership in Western Europe, or the U.S. no 
longer “insists upon the prerogatives of military 
and economic and political leadership” in the 
West. 

Vincent De Santis, Professor of History at 
Notre Dame, discusses U.S.-Italian relations, 
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suggesting that these relations have generally 
been good during the postwar period. He also 
notes that, given the U.S. role in the Mediterra- 
nean, it is fortunate that America has one 
country in the region it can count on. De Santis 
surely goes too far in stating that America and 
Italy today have a common culture and prob- 
lems. The differences are many and important. 

Richard Vine’s paper on U.S,.-German rela- 
tions is somewhat typical of bland bureaucratic 
presentations. He overstates the unanimity of 
view toward major issues between Washington 
and Bonn, while rightly noting the common in- 
terests and aims regarding Western European 
integration, maintenance of NATO’s strength 
and cohesion, and patient pursuit of détente 
with the Soviet Bloc. On the other hand, Albert 
Bowman’s paper on “The American Presence 
in Belgium” is more balanced and precise than 
De Santis’ and Vine’s presentations are. Bow- 
man notes Belgium’s general acceptance of 
America’s leading role in the West, at least un- 
til and unless a United States of Europe is es- 
tablished. He also describes the Belgian and 
Benelux desire to merge themselves in larger 
political, economic, and security entities, given 
their realization of the limited possibilities for 
small countries in the face of the Superpowers. 
Bowman reminds us that despite complaints 
about the American economic presence in 
Western Europe, West European assets in 
America are about the same as U.S. assets in 
that area. Belgians realize, Bowman suggests, 
that what is often condemned as “Americaniza- 
tion” of Western European culture and eco- 
nomics is more accurately to be understood as 
the way things are developing everywhere in in- 
dustrialized nations. Bowman notes that Ameri- 
cans tend at the same time both to feel morally 
superior to the Old World and to recognize “or- 
igins and traditions in common with Europe.” 

A round table discussion produced the usual 
questions and speeches from the audience 
which were either unrelated to the topic of the 
colloquium, or reflected emotional European 
attitudes toward American pre-eminence in the 
Western world. Vine properly replied to one 
questioner that U.S. leadership in the West has 
stemmed from its power position since 1945, 
rather than from any desire in Washington to 
maintain permanent hegemony. Should West- 
ern Europe one day integrate, a more balanced 
partnership could be developed. The panelists 
and audience at one point digressed for an in- 
terminable discussion regarding the different 
styles of JFK and LBJ, and Europeans’ re- 
sponses to the two men. 

This little volume is not without useful infor- 
mation and ideas for the student of American 
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foreign policy in Western Europe. But it is not 
a book designed to get at the hard questions of 
U.S. policy options toward the Continent. For 
that sort of thing, one has to turn to such works 
as Henry Kissinger’s The Troubled Partnership 
and the late Charles Lerche’s Last Chance in 
Europe. We need more research on the cultural 
and economic aspects of American-West Euro- 
pean relations, as well as more policy-oriented 
studies along the lines of the Kissinger and 
Lerche books. 
DONALD BRANDON 

University of San Francisco 


Political Integration by Jurisprudence: The 
Work of the Court of Justice of the Euro- 
pean Communities in European Political In- 
tegration. By Andrew Wilson Green. (Ley- 
den: A. W. Sijthoff, 1969. Pp. xxviii, 847. 
DA. 95.) 

International organizational schemes for cre- 
ating or reforming institutions have often been 
dismissed with the argument that they are fine 
but unrealistic. I, too, have used this argument, 
but I think now that the argument itself has be- 
come unrealistic. For what could have been 
wilder and more utopian, after World War II, 
than the idea of Western European integration, 
the close collaboration between the two arch- 
enemies, France and Germany, the concept of 
“supranationalism” or even the setting up of a 
European Human Rights Court—not to speak 
of the creation of the Court(s) of the Euro- 
pean Communities? 

It is with the role played by the Court of Jus- 
tice of these Communities in the political inte- 
gration of Europe that this massive volume 
deals. Its author holds degrees in law, econom- 
ics, international relations, and European stud- 
ies, has been practicing law, and is presently 
living in Brussels as European Representative 
of the Center for Strategic Studies of George- 
town University. 

The massiveness of the book, in terms of the 
number of pages, is deceptive. For the actual 
text covers only some 500 pages, including a 
40-page analysis of the major works of scholars 
on the role of the Court in European political 
integration. The Appendices, however, are for- 
midable, comprising in 350 pages a detailed 
classification of the Court’s jurisprudence ac- 
cording to “procedural, jurisdictional, and sub- 
stantive categories”; a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy;' a thorough subject-matter index; and 


t In addition to the bibliographies mentioned above 
there are annotated bibliographies on the incorporation 
of Community law into the national laws of member 
states and on the interpretation of the Community trea- 
ties and of treaties in general, 
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extensive tables of the jurisprudence of the 
Court, 

Even without these very useful and well- 
done Appendices, Dr, Green’s work would be 
very impressive both for the American and 
the European scholar. According to Professor 
H. G. Schermers, Director of the Europa In- 
stitute, the comparison by the author of the 
working of the European Court with that of 
American courts will clarify particularly for 
Americans the functioning of the former; while 
Europeans will, “apart from [the book’s] rich 
factual information, have the benefit of an 
approach, different from what [they are] uscd 
to” (Preface, pp. xxii). The said comparison 
will, of course, clarify the Court’s functioning 
for all readers, and not only Europeans will 
benefit from the book’s rich factual informa- 
tion. Whether the author’s approach is indeed 
so unusual, is another question. 

The author’s hypothesis is that the Court has 
advanced European political integration 
through its jurisprudence by “increasing” the 
following “elements” of such integration: its 
own jurisdiction; the authority of the Commu- 
nity Commission(s); the application of Com- 
munity law directly to individuals; the integra- 
tion of that law as part of the national law of 
member states; the creation of an independent 
system of law; and the resolution of conflicts 
between members. On the basis of a minute ex- 
amination of the Court’s entire jurisprudence, 
Dr. Green rightly finds his hypothesis to be 
proven. 

From the point of view of the “suprana- 
tional” character of the Communities, the 
scope of the jurisdiction of Community organs, 
the binding character of their decisions, and 
their reaching the individual directly, are of 
particular importance. To distinguish the vary- 
ing degrees of integration, the author might 
profitably have used Hans Kelsen’s criterion of 
centralization and decentralization; centraliza- 
tion is maximal and decentralization minimal in 
unitary states; the reverse is true in ad hoc alli- 
ances and diplomatic conferences; between 
these two poles various mixtures of centraliza- 
tion and decentralization characterize federa! 
states, confederations, etc. 

The political role of the Court is not surpris- 
ing. Even when a court supposedly confines it- 
self to applying the law, it is at the same time 
creating, modifying, or abrogating the law by 
its authoritative interpretations that either ex- 
pand or restrict the scope of the law in ques- 
tion. It is true that in interpreting the law, that 
is in determining its meaning, the judge claims 
merely to apply and clarify and not to create it 
but since the different interpretations are al. 
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equally possible and there is no one single 
“right” interpretation, as Kelsen has pointed 
out, the authoritative adoption of one interpre- 
tation to the exclusion of all others that are 
equally possible, is in effect law creation, modi- 
fication, or abrogation. 

Dr. Green’s work is an indispensable tool for 
the study and understanding of the European 
Communities; scholars will be indebted to him 
for having produced it. 

SALO ENGEL 
The University of Tennessee 


The World Beyond the Charter In Historical 
Perspective: A Tentative Synthesis of Four 
Stages of World Organization. By C. Wil- 
fred Jenks. (New York: Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1969. Pp. 199. $6.50.) 


The public may be forgiven if there are times 
when it believes that the United Nations has 
been cancelled and that what we are watching 
are reruns of old shows. For the better part of 
a decade, there has been singularly little if any 
task expansion within the glass house on the 
East River. An impressive body of evidence in- 
dicates that the achievements of the UN have 
not been cumulative, but rather that each 
breakthrough has been sui generis. Not only 
are UN resolutions discouragingly sterile and 
predictable; even the non-resolution conse- 
quences of the organization, heralded by Chad- 
wick Alger ten years ago, have settled into a 
rut, losing any system-transforming potential 
they may once have possessed. 

The reports of the UN’s death, however, 
may, like Mark Twain’s, be greatly exagger- 
ated. Among those not prepared to write the 
obituary for the United Nations’ system is C. 
Wilfred Jenks, the new Director-General of the 
International Labor Office and long-time stu- 
dent and supporter of mankind’s great experi- 
ment in institution-building for peace. In the 
latest of his many books on international orga- 
nization’s odyssey through the politically turbu- 
lent twentieth century, Jenks looks forward to 
the world beyond the Charter and suggests that 
the UN will meet the challenge if we have the 
necessary “breadth of vision, tautness of 
nerve, and strength of will.” 

This is not a work of profound scholarship. 
It is an affirmation of faith, an exhortation by a 
citizen of the world to all who will listen to rec- 
ognize the urgency of our collective responsibil- 
ity and to act upon it. The tenor of the book is 
revealed by passages such as this: 

There is no truer political faith, and none which 


expresses more faithfully the spirit and destiny of 
our generation, than the faith that, with foresight 
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and insight, with courage and magnanimity, we 
can in our time take the decisive and irreversible 
steps required for the ultimate translation into an 
effective world community of the ages-long vision 
of the unity of mankind in peace, brotherhood and 
freedom. 


How is one to evaluate a book such as this? 
As history of the United Nations and its ante- 
cedents, it is lean and predictable. We are rein- 
troduced to Cruce and the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre. We are reminded of the rise and decline 
of the Concert of Europe and of the great ex- 
pectations and bitter disappointments attending 
the League of Nations experiment. The United 
Nations is treated crisply and, not surprisingly, 
with more emphasis on the law of the Charter 
than would be the case in the hands of other 
chroniclers more steeped in the social sciences. 
This is an old-fashioned book. The perspective 
is traditional, the citations comparably so. The 
literature upon which Jenks draws to reinforce 
his own evaluations is almost uniformly legalis- 
tic and institutional in its orientation. In fact, 
the greatest single shortcoming of this other- 
wise admirable volume is its failure to examine 
more systematically the political process 
whereby the UN achieves, or fails to achieve, 
its objectives. Jenks is under no obligation to 
refer to the contributions to an understanding 
of the UN system of Ernst Haas or Robert 
Cox, Chadwick Alger or Bruce Russett; this is 
very much a personal book, not an eclectic one. 
But given his expressed desire to present us 
with an analysis of the successes and failures of 
the United Nations and their implications for 
the future of that organization, it seems unfor- 
tunate that his ruminations on the UN have not 
been shaped in part by insights from the best of 
contemporary scholarship. 

What Jenks has undertaken to do, and what 
he has done in a most literate and challenging 
fashion, is to plot the dimensions of the assign- 
ment facing the United Nations and to identify 
those things the UN must do if peace is to be 
preserved and progress made toward world 
community. He captures the dilemma of the 
age in seven paradoxes (e.g., political fragmen- 
tation at a time of unparalleled interdepen- 
dence, ineffectiveness of military power at a 
time when such power has never been greater 
or more concentrated, a widening affluence gap 
at the very time when available resources and 
knowledge of the development process are 
greatest). If progress is to take place in the 
context of such paradoxes, four fundamental 
conditions have to be met, including the as- 
sumption of shared responsibility for the real- 
ization of world community by advanced and 
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developing countries alike. In order for these 
conditions to be met, three critically important 
defusing operations must be undertaken: The 
dogmatism of ideological conflict must be tem- 
pered, the spirit of racialism must be exorcised, 
and the gap between affluence and despair must 
be bridged. Seven paradoxes, four conditions, 
three defusing operations—a staggering agenda 
in an inauspicious setting. The magnitude of 
the task is spelled out for all to see, but what 
Jenks does not do is tell us very much about 
how the UN can best address this agenda. He 
does, of course, identify a great many princi- 
ples that should be honored, policies that 
should be adopted, and covenants that should 
be ratified. In that sense he is specific, and few 
would quarrel with his assessment of what has 
to be done. 

But what is needed is not only a set of pro- 
posals which would transform the international 
system. A viable coalition of nation-states must 
be mobilized on behalf of those proposals, and 
to achieve and maintain such a coalition re- 
quires an extremely sophisticated political strat- 
egy which comprehends the relationship among 
the several proposals and which can find ways 
to sustain momentum at those times when the 
mood of the organization seems to favor rou- 
tinization or even retrenchment. The United 
Nations has increasingly tended to substitute 
rhetoric for action and essentially hollow action 
for meaningful action. It has churned out reso- 
lutions, covenants and treaties, and it has been 
engaged in an unprecedented round of institu- 
tional tinkering. But there has been no evidence 
of what Ernst Haas would call a coherent orga- 
nizational ideology. In a world of decentralized 
power and a very limited sense of common pur- 
pose, it is hard to visualize the UN meeting the 
stiff test which Jenks has set for it. 

If one wants a thoughtful and urbane pep- 
talk on what the United Nations must do, he 
should by all means read Jenks. If, on the other 
hand, one seeks greater understanding of the 
politics of international cooperation, he will 
have to look elsewhere. 

ROBERT W. GREGG 
The American University, Washington, D.C. 


The New Nations in the United Nations, 1960— 
1967. By David A, Kay. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1970. Pp. 254. 
$10.00.) 


Students of the United Nations have fre- 
quently made broad generalizations about the 
influence of the “new nations,” the “third 
world,” the “Afro-Asian” states, or the “less-de- 
veloped countries” on the UN. Few studies, 
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however, have examined such generalizations 
in any rigorous manner. We need careful ef- 
forts that will define (1) which states are of in- 
terest here; (2) their aims, concerns and cohe- 
sion on different issues; (3) the techniques they 
use within the UN; (4) their degree of influ- 
ence and their impact on the UN and its mem- 
bers; and (5) the impact the UN has had on 
them. 

David Kay addresses himself to most of 
these questions in his study of the newly inde- 
pendent states in the United Nations. Concen- 
trating on those states that achieved indepen- 
dence after 1945 (excluding India on the basis 
of original membership in the UN and the 
League of Nations) with primary attention to 
the 1960-1967 period, the author enumerates 
and analyzes the aims, methods, and instru- 
ments with which these “new nations” have 
sought to exercise influence within the UN. He 
also tries to assess the extent of their success in 
such efforts and their resulting impact on the 
organization. The concluding chapter, consist- 
ing of some brief comments on the politics of 
the UN, is followed by 50 pages of raw data— 
mostly undigested in the book. 

At first glance the organization and topic 
headings promised a useful and important 
study of the subject, with an impressive amount 
of data to give further meaning to the analysis. 
Unfortunately, the end results are disappoint- 
ing. Most of the major arguments and conclu- 
sions are familiar and are not likely to generate 
much controversy. Those portions of the book 
providing chronological narratives of the recent 
course of various issues presented to the UN are 
competent summaries, but no one with a gen- 
eral knowledge of these events will find much 
here that is particularly new or enlightening. 

The author’s definition of the “new nations” 
is a source of some weaknesses in the book. 
The distinction between these and other mem- 
bers gives a certain artificiality to much of the 
work. By itself, the formal date of indepen- 
dence is an unrewarding criterion for distin- 
guishing states. The 1946 date tends to produce 
a list of states with common characteristics, but 
it also leads to peculiar inclusions and exclu- 
sions. Those interested in the impact of the 
“third world” on the UN are unlikely to be 
thinking of a list that excludes several states 
with some similar problems and concerns (Af- 
ghanistan, Ethiopia, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 
the U.A.R., and Yemen) or includes some di- 
vergent types (Israel, Malta, and Mongolia). 
Similarly, those examining the effects of the 
changing membership of the UN would want 
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to know something about the large number of 
“older” states admitted after 1945. 

The reader is treated fo many unimportant 
statistics concerning percentage representation 
of “new nations” on various committees, pro- 
portions of “new nations” among sponsors of 
proposals, and the like. But without knowing 
the positions of other UN members, it is difh- 
cult to judge whether these statistics have any 
political significance. There is also a tendency 
in most of the book to ignore’ or discount the 
role of those states not on the “new nations” 
list, while overemphasizing the cohesion and 
leadership roles of those on the list. This is es- 
pecially evident in the discussions of the two 
issue areas that Kay sees as central to the “new 
nations”: decolonization and economic devel- 
opment. The activities of the UN in these two 
areas cannot be discussed usefully if they are 
seen as primarily the domain of the “new na- 
tions” as Kay has defined them. 

These and other problems might have been 
less disturbing if the nature and use of voting 
and other data had been different. Despite the 
proportion of the book devoted to presentation 
of raw data, tables and charts (nearly one-third 
of the book, if appendices are included), there 
is very little actual analysis of the data. Consid- 
ering the work that must have gone into the 
collection of so much quantifiable information, 
it is surprising that the data were put to so little 
use. 

The analysis that one does find is occasion- 
. ally very poor, and in some.cases the data do 
not accord with the conclusions. The treatment 
of the concerns of the “new nations,” for in- 
stance, is based largely upon a count of the 
number of speeches on various topics. The au- 
thor concludes that “the new nations have con- 
centrated their attention in the United Nations 
almost exclusively upon questions of decoloni- 
zation and economic development” (p. 49). 
This may or may not be accurate, but the data 
in the appendices show only 25 per cent of the 
speeches devoted to decolonization and 19 per 
cent to economic issues during the period cov- 
ered. No doubt these percentages reflect consid- 
erable attention, but hardly to the exclusion of 
other issues. Perhaps further analysis might 
confirm Kay’s conclusion. But the limited data 
would make this difficult: There is no informa- 
tion given on periods before 1960 to permit 
comparisons over time; and there is nothing on 
the members other than “new nations” to allow 
cross-national comparisons. 

Limitations similar to these account for 
many of the other shortcomings. The figures on 
sizes of permanent missions (pp. 16-19) and 
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representation in UN limited-membership or- 
gans (pp. 26-38) relate only to the “new na- 
tions.” Without other data (on the size or 
wealth of these countries or information on 
other comparable countries), these figures are 
nearly useless. The information on representa- 
tion does include the percentages of available 
positions held by the “new nations.” But we are 
not told which states hold the other positions. 
If the latter have characteristics and interests 
essentially similar to the “new nations,” then 
the “under-representation” is hardly significent. 

The weaknesses in the author’s treatment are 
illustrated by one of the examples he provides 
in which “new nations representation has even 
lagged behind the over-all figures” (p. 37). 
This is the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Commit- 
tee, Kay states, “had 14 members of which 
only 2, or 14.3 per cent, were new nations” 
(p. 38). Looking at the actual membership 
in 1963, however, we find that Portugal 
was among the 7 members administering non- 
self-governing territories; and Portugal was 
never willing to send representatives. Of the 
other 7 members, 3 were “new nations” (Paki- 
stan, Philippines, and Upper Volta), and at 
least Liberia of the remaining 4 (Ecuador, 
Honduras, Liberia and Mexico) was no less an- 
ticolonial than the “new nations.” Thus, the ac- 
tual tally would be at least 4 anticolonial mem- 
bers of a total of 13—-and the Committee was 
eliminated in 1963 largely because it was not 
considered sufficiently dynamic. This relatively 
unimportant example shows how misleading 
Kay can be on occasion. Certainly he has not 
provided enough evidence to conclude that “the 
new nations, because of their underrepresenta- 
tion, faced serious obstacles in using many of 
the subsidiary organs as instruments of political 
influence” (p. 38). 

More important, conclusions are not sup- 
ported by adequate evidence. In the discussion 
of the impact of the “new nations” on the UN, 
for instance, the author contends that “through 
the device of recasting a number of diverse is- 
sues into questions of colonialism or economic 
assistance, the new nations between 1960 and 
1967 succeeded in narrowing the effective 
scope of the issues considered by the United 
Nations” (p. 142). Whether or not this conclu- 
sion is accurate, Kay does not provide the in- 
formation to justify it. He looks only at the ac- 
tivities of the new nations, considers partially 
distinct issues (e.g, racial discrimination and 
apartheid) as colonial without adequate expla- 
nation, and makes little effort to survey UN ac- 
tivities as a whole in order to determine the 
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proportions devoted to colonialism and eco- 
nomic assistance. He also looks almost exclu- 
sively at the 1960-1967 period. To determine 
whether or not the scope of the issues consid- 
ered has been narrowed would require exami- 
nation of earlier years as well. Might it not be 
argued, for instance, that before 1960 a num- 
ber of diverse issues were recast into Cold-War 
questions? If so, has the scope been narrowed, 
or have the central questions simply changed? 

The changing character of the United Na- 
tions and the effects on the organization of var- 
ious groupings of states are important subjects 
for study—both for those interested primarily 
in the politics of international organization and 
for those who wish to examine aspects of world 
politics as they are reflected in the UN. There 
is a great deal of readily available material here 
that is largely unexplored in the literature. 
Kay’s book does little to advance our knowl- 
edge or to test the generalizations commonly 
made about these subjects. 

EDWARD T. ROWE 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University 


Soviet Policy in West Africa. By Robert Leg- 
vold. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1970. Pp. 372. $13.00.) 


One of the most exotic romances of the 
“wild peasant” in the Kremlin was his flirtation 
with the new nations of Africa in the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s. This volume by Robert 
Legvold, Assistant Professor of Tufts Univer- 
sity, is a study of Khrushchev’s romance with 
the new states of West Africa, most particularly 
Guinea, Ghana, and Mali, and the readjust- 
ments brought about first by defections of So- 
viet “friends” in Africa and then by the realism 
of his successors. 

Under Lenin and Stalin, Colonial Africa had 
been beyond the focus of Soviet foreign policy. 
The few policy resolutions on Africa and the 
occasional references in the propaganda show 
how ignorant the Comintern leaders were of 
the African scene. Largely the Soviet Union 
left the colonial areas to the continental com- 
munist parties, but for the most part the Euro- 
pean communists were indifferent to the area. 
The independence of Ghana in 1957 was the 
crucial turning point. At first the Soviet Union 
was slow and cautious in responding. It con- 
gratulated the growing independence move- 
ment on the one hand, but deplored the naiveté 
and the unscientific approach to socialism of its 
leaders. It was not until the crisis conditions of 
Guinea’s independence and Sekou Touré’s need 
for an ally that Khrushchev seized the opportu- 
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nity and abandoned much of his caution and 
plunged into the African adventure. The fear 
that China might get there first was an addi- 
tional incentive. Within a year the opportuni- 
ties had greatly expanded, and by 1960 the So- 
viet Union was filled with almost unreserved 
optimism for its role in Africa, Khrushchev 
was confident that the new leaders could be 
won over and that the African desire for social- 
ism was genuine. Under the leadership of the 
soviet Union, African socialism could be 
turned into “scientific” channels. The Soviet 
Union became deeply envolved in the politics 
of the Congo crisis and the issue of African 
unity. In both cases it identified itself closely 
with the Casablanca group of African states. 
But the flood tide was short and by 1962 
Khrushchev was being sobered by the failure of 
the Congo adventure and Sekou Touré’s resent- 
ment at Soviet interference and turning to the 
West for additional support. Khrushchev by no 
means gave up; there was still Ghana and Mali 
and the need to counter the growing threat of 
Communist China. He did, however, follow a 
more moderate policy and broadened his ap- 
peal to include less radical states of West Af- 
rica and avoided taking sides, giving only slight 
preference to some groups. But this mood of 
caution did not last; Khrushchev’s ebullierce 
again prevailed. The success of the Soviet 
Union in Algeria and Cuba encouraged 
Khrushchev in 1963-64 again to believe thet 
certain representatives of the national bourgeoi- 
sie, the revolutionary democrats, could be 
trusted to bring their societies to socialism. Ur- 
der Soviet guidance the new one-party organi- 
zations could become the agents of transition to 
scientific socialism. Ghana was to be the precur- 
sor of the movement in Africa. 

With the overthrow of Khrushchev, the 
course again changed. It was difficult to main- 
tain optimism in light of the coups in Algeria 
and Ghana, and the new leadership was cau- 
tious. There was also less need to sustain ad- 
ventures in West Africa: Chinese Communist 
competition had declined, and Soviet relations 
with other areas were assuming increased im- 
portance, particularly in the Middle East. As a 
resulf, the new Soviet leadership followed a 
more modest, pragmatic policy looking toward 
short-range advantages and forgetting long- 
range goals, 

As Professor Legvold points out in this vol- 
ume, the role of ideology in Soviet relations 
with Africa has been particularly interesting. 
As might be expected, its major task has been 
to justify Soviet activities, although in fact it 
was not the real reason for the decision to pen- 
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etrate this area. But in this particular case, So- 
viet propagandists and theorists have had diffi- 
culties in rationalizing Soviet actions of friend- 
ship with all types of African leaders. This 
problem is significant because it is the doctrine 
which must define the basic relationships and 
designate enemies, friends, potential allies, al- 
lies, and genuine comrades. The difficulty of 
finding a formula for Africa had a sobering and 
cautioning effect on Krushchev. For how was 
Marxist theory to explain how African national 
bourgeois regimes could come to socialism 
without any of the features of a pre-socialist so- 
ciety and without the proletariat to provide the 
leadership? Justifying the national bourgeoisies 
of Africa as friends and potential comrades 
leading their countries to socialism, in fact, vio- 
lates the basic tenets of Marxism. 

Professor Legvold, in studying these Soviet 
relations with West Africa, has carefully re- 
searched and analyzed the materials. He suc- 
cessfully relates the events in the West African 
scene to the Soviet probes in the area, The 
book is extremely thorough as far as it goes, 
but unfortunately it only tells part of the story; 
some of the events and activities that have 
played a major role in Soviet relations with 
West Africa are only mentioned without being 
analyzed. For example, it is unfortunate that 
the author’s definition of West Africa did not 
include the Congo because the struggle over the 
Congo played such a central part in the relations 
with Guinea and Ghana. The author frequently 
refers to the Congo’s role but does not analyze 
it. The same is true of the author’s treatment of 
Soviet relations with the Africans in the United 
Nations, the various Pan-African movements, 
and the role of the communist front organiza- 
tions—particularly the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. The author does much better in 
providing detail on the Afro-Asian people’s So!- 
idarity Organization. Despite its shortcomings, 
the study is a thorough discussion of state-to- 
state relations with West African countries, and 
as such it importantly contributes to explaining 
the foreign policy of the Khrushchev era, 
which has been so confusing to Westerners. 

Davin T. CATTELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Deterrence and Persuasion. By Wolf Mend. 
(New York: Praeger, 1970. Pp. 256. $9.00.) 
Professor Wolf Mendl, who teaches at King’s 

College in London, has written an interesting 

book on the development of French nuclear 

policy. The book’s subtitle—‘“French nuclear 
armament in the context of national policy, 

1945-1969”—- gives a much clearer indication 
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of its substance than its more ambitious and 
vague title. Mr. Mendl ably reviews the basic 
foreign policy reasons that led both the Fourth 
and the Fifth Republic to launch a nuclear pro- 
gram designed to provide France with a nu- 
clear force de frappe. He stresses the very pow- 
erful French desire to remain militarily 
stronger than and politically superior to West 
Germany, the force of the British example, the 
impact of disillusionment with American poli- 
cles (both over Indochina and Suez, and over 
attempts by France at nuclear collaboration 
with Washington). He traces French thinking 
about the importance of nuclear weapons back 
to the late 1940’s and shows that the turning 
point of French policy was in 1954—-55—the 
last months of Pierre Mendés-France’s Premier- 
ship and the early months of Edgar Faure’s, a 
period of intense re-examination and turmoil. 
He shows the ambiguities and superficiality of 
parliamentary and public debate under the 
Fourth Republic (particularly at the time of 
discussions over Euratom), even while public 
policy and bureaucratic organization were set- 
ting France on the course that General de 
Gaulle later pursued and annexed. 

Mr. Mendi gives a particularly perceptive 
analysis of the men responsible for this course 
——civilian experts, military men serving in cabi- 
nets ministériels, a small number of key politi- 
cians and industrialists such as Marcel Das- 
sault: clear evidence of the decisive role of a 
small group of “technocrats,” even in so pre- 
dominantly parliamentary a regime as the 
Fourth Republic. Mr. Mendi points out the 
economic and technological limits against 
which the force de frappe ran in the last year 
of de Gaulle’s rule, and the devastating effects 
of the priority given to that force on all other 
parts of the French military program, such as 
conventional defense. He notes the post-May 
1968, and post-Czechoslovakian shift from 
General Ailleret’s tous azimuts strategy of inde- 
pendence and massive retaliation, to General 
Fourquet’s more cautious strategy of coordina- 
tion with allies against the Soviet threat and 
acceptance of flexible response. 

While it is a useful addition to the literature 
on French defense policy and nuclear pro- 
grams, Mr. Mendl’s book has serious lacunae. 
The frequently heated debate on French strate- 
gic doctrine in the Fifth Republic is not really 
covered, The politicians’ arguments for and 
against the French force are treated superfi- 
cially; and although the author, who is critical 
of the political and military value of the force 
de frappe, expresses the hope that after de 
Gaulle the French will pursue a policy both 
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more modest and more cooperative, he fails to 
examine in detail what such a policy might be 
and what institutional obstacles it would meet 
in Europe and in NATO. French policy toward 
disarmament and arms control is mentioned 
only very briefly. Mr. Mendl’s discussion of 
the development of the French program, and 
of the role of the Commissariat a "Energie Ato- 
mique, is more precise for the pre-de Gaulle 
years than for the Fifth Republic. 

A more serious flaw is the organization of 
the book. Mr. Mendl studies first French nu- 
clear policy “in the context of French foreign 
policy,” then “as a function of defense policy,” 
then the development of the program, finally 
the domestic political environment. This forces 
him to break up topics that should have been 
dealt with en bloc, and to take up the same is- 
sue repeatedly. These various faults lead the 
reader to regret that so well-informed and judi- 
cious an author did not deal with his subject in 
a way that would have been both less discursive 
and more thorough. 

STANLEY HOFFMANN 
Harvard University 


Truth and Power: Essays of a Decade, 1960- 
70. Hans J. Morgenthau. (New York: Prae- 
ger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 449. $12.50.) 


Most of the topics in this collection of writ- 
ings are central to an understanding of what 
ails America, and in a sense these essays are 
themselves a major historical document of a 
troubled decade. As one has come to expect of 
Morgenthau, the argument proceeds logically, 
the insights offered are genuine and often pro- 
vocative, the style is lucid, and one feels the 
deep involvement of the author with the issues 
of his time. While the most prominent theme of 
the volume is America’s stance in world poli- 
tics, it covers a wide range of political, philo- 
sophical and intellectual topics under three ma- 
jor headings: the Philosophy, the Men, and the 
Issues. Considering the diversity of topics— 
“The Writer’s Duty and His Predicament,” 
“The Police in Their Political Setting,” “Under- 
standing Military Strategy,” “On Trying to Be 
Just,” “Government and Private Enterprise,” 
“Barry Goldwater: The Romantic Regression,” 
to mention just a few—the collection provides 
a remarkably coherent whole, largely because it 
is sustained by a clearly articulated political 
philosophy. 

There is no need to reiterate Morgenthau’s 
political philosophy to the readers of this Re- 
view, nor should they be asked to consider 
some minor criticisms that I would want to ex- 
press about the book. More important, a collec- 
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tion of writings with the subtitle “essays of a 
decade” invites reflections on whether the im- 
pact of events has modified the intellectual and 
moral posture of a prominent political analyst 
and philosopher. In this particular case, one 
could even ask how the personal posture and in- 
volvement of the analyst has left an impact, not 
on the events themselves, but on the nature of 
the discourse about them among an important 
and vociferous element of the American intel- 
lectual community. To part of this question, 
Morgenthau himself provides part of an an- 
swer: 


Rereading particularly the essays dealing with cur- 
rent political problems, I am struck by the activist, 
almost rationalistic mood that permeates them. ... 
I find my faith, suggested by some of these essays, 
in the power of truth to move men—and more 
importantly, statesmen-——to action the more curious 
since almost 25 years ago I launched, in Scientific 
Man vs. Power Politics, a frontal (and, as it turned 
out, premature) attack against these and other 
liberal illusions. The disavowal of that faith by 
political experience was absorbed by me and many, 
if not the great mass, of my contemporaries not as 
an isolated incident but as the definitive refutation 
of one of the main tenets of liberal philosophy. 
We came to realize now, through political experi- 
ence, what some of us had concluded before by 
way of philosophic reflection, that power positions 
do not yield to arguments, however rationally and 
morally valid, but only to superior power. We also 
came to realize that the distribution of power in 
America favors the continuation of policies that 
we regard to be indefensible on rational and moral 
grounds: (p. 5). 


This “mood of discouragement and 
foreboding,” Morgenthau continues, was al- 
ready present in the early 1960’s but “While we 
then stressed the opportunities over the dan- 
gers, we now put the emphasis the other way 
around. For it has become obvious that the 
great issues of our day—the militarization of 
American life, the Vietnam war, race conflicts. 
poverty, the decay of the cities, the destruction 
of the natural environment—are not suscepti- 
ble to rational solutions within the existing sys- 
tem of power relations” (p. 6). 

Given this somber, if not utterly pessimistic. 
view of the possibilities for “rational solutions 
within the existing system of power relations,” 
what course of action can the “new realism’ 
suggest? To this important question, these es- 
says provide no answer except, implicitly, tha. 
there are no answers. For if the new realism i. 
still committed to advancing rational solutions, 
it must simultaneously seek to change the exist- 
ing system of power relations so as not to con- 
demn the solutions to irrelevance in the realn: 
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of practical politics. Yet nothing in these essays 
suggest how the “system” could be restructured 
to make “power” more responsive to “truth” 
and rational suggestions. This omission implies 
at least a partial failure of political theory, not 
only that of liberalism but also that of power 
politics inasmuch as the latter had implicitly as- 
sumed that power would avail itself of rational- 
ity, not necessarily in order to pursue “truth” 
or virtue, but at least in order to maximize it- 
self. The collapse of this tacit assumption pres- 
ents a serious problem not only to the political 
reformer but also to a political philosopher 
whose analytical framework rests on the con- 
cept of all-pervasive power politics. For the 
American “Establishment” has, for better (or 
more likely) for worse, a relatively secure grip 
on the central domestic structures of power and 
is, in that sense, “rational”; but it has not man- 
aged to convert this control into a genuinely 
effective instrument for addressing the ills of 
American society or for pursuing legitimate 
American interests abroad, precisely because 
the sources of its domestic power are inimical 
to the conduct of rational domestic and foreign 
policies. | 
This then is the rub for Morgenthau as a po- 
litical theorist: The domestic and international 
exercise of power in contemporary America is 
neither virtuous nor rational, it translates into 
reality the fictions neither of liberalism nor of 
political realism, and yet the existing power re- 
lations appear relatively immune to pressures 
that seek to alter them. Morgenthau’s tragic 
view of political action—the belief (holding it 
myself, I am tempted to say “knowledge”) that 
the moral consequences of a political act, how- 
ever morally informed that act may be, are 
bound to be ambiguous—can offer no guidance 
on how to reverse a course of action that is nei- 
ther moral nor practical, and hence impervious 
to counsels of virtue as well as of expediency. 
The frustrations that Morgenthau experi- 
enced in his longstanding opposition to the 
Vietnamese war—even today many cannot for- 
give him for having been right too early—and 
the deeply moral nature of his commitment, 
may explain the traces of self-righteousness 
that are visible in these essays. At points, one 
gains the impression that “truth,” precisely be- 
cause of the incertitude of its impact, tends to 
reassert the certitude of its rightness. But it is 
perhaps not entirely unfitting that there should 
be an arrogance of truth as well as an arro- 
gance of power. For if the message of these 
deeply human, and humane, essays is a gloomy 
one, Morgenthau nonetheless can reaffirm that 
In the long run... . the voice of truth, so vulner- 
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able to power, has proved more resilient than power. 
..» The experience of the 1960’s has dispelled the 
illusion that truth can show power the way in di- 
rect confrontation. But historical experience re- 
assures us that truth can indeed make people ‘see a 
lot of things in a new light.” And when people see 
things in a new light, they may act in a new way. 


For a man who has given so much light, this 
should be of no small comfort. 

WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Alliance Politics. By Richard E. Neustadt. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1970, Pp. 167. $5.95.) 


Since the title may arouse expectations on 
the part of the potential reader of a book of 
somewhat more general analytical scope, it 
should be understood that Alliance Politics 
deals solely with the interaction between Brit- 
ain and the United States. Moreover, it deals 
with these relations only during those periods 
when they were traumatized by two crises in 
recent history——the Suez affair in 1956, and the 
cancellation of the Skybolt missile program by 
the United States in 1962. Neustadt likes case 
studies, as his earlier book, Presidential Power, 
revealed, and he believes that a great deal more 
meaning can be teased out of crises than every- 
one would concede. 

In his analysis of the Suez and Skybolt af- 
fairs, Neustadt puts a great deal of emphasis 
upon failures in perception as a source of diffi- 
culty in the relations between Britain and the 
United States, “In every instance,” he writes, 
“players on the one side failed to understand 
the stakes of players on the other.” Such diffi- 
culties in perception are particularly striking in 
view of the fact that these alliance partners are 
so closely linked together in their political cul- 
ture and institutions. Neustadt contends, how- 
ever, that the long history of intimate associa- 
tion between the two countries actually contrib- 
uted to misunderstanding between them. “Signs 
abound,” he declares, “that close acquaintance 
was more burdensome than beneficial, more 
conducive to misreading than accurate percep- 
tion.” 

What is most difficult for actors on each side 
to perceive are the behavioral requirements at- 
tached to roles in the opposite political system 
that resemble but nonetheless differ from their 
own. However familiar they are with the ma- 
chinery of government in the nation to which 
their country is bound in intimate alliance, they 
still find it something of a mystery. British poli- 
ticians expect their American counterparts to 
behave as though they were playing roles in the 
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British political system, and Americans cherish 
a similarly misguided expectation with respect 
to their British peers, ' 


Those who play at governing in London or in 
Washington are playing different games by dif- 
ferent rules. However much they mingle with each 
other, each player carries in his head the rules of 
his own game. On those his head depends. 


While this analysis of the perceptual and 
communications problems that plague alliance 
systems is cogently argued, it nonetheless seems 
to understate greatly the importance of con- 
flicts of interest and of priorities that continue 
to divide alliance partners even while they are 
joined together in formal solidarity. These con- 
flicts are deeply rooted in the pressures of do- 
mestic as well as international politics, The be- 
havior of all the major participants in the Suez 
and Skybolt affairs--Eisenhower, Eden, Ken- 
nedy and Macmillan-—was shaped in large part 
by the desire to avoid political embarrassment 
at home. Alliance partners thus fall out not 
only because they fail to see what the other fel- 
low is up to, but also because they do indeed 
see with absolute clarity what motivates their 
ally, and they know also that it bodes ill for 
them. Or at least they see that the course of ac- 
tion on which their partner is bent is considera- 
bly more to his advantage than it is to theirs. 

The fact of the matter is that alliances are 
limited liability agreements between parties 
who see a common interest in acting in concert. 
Even after negotiating an alliance, each partner 
retains a sharply different rank order of con- 
cerns from the other. Matters that are of mor- 
tal concern to one country seem trivial to the 
other. A crisis in their relationship is most 
likely to surface when events force these differ- 
ences to the center of decision. When this oc- 
curs, the result will be strain and acrimony no 
matter how well the partners understand each 
other’s political system. Indeed, Neustadt’s own 
evidence suggests that this is the case. At the 
time of the Skybolt incident, both Britain and 
the United States had as ambassadors in each 
other’s capitol men of acknowledged eminence 
in their understanding of the politics of the na- 
tion to which they were assigned, and this 
happy circumstance did not save the two coun- 
tries from serious discord. 

Hence Neustadt’s chief solution for the ills 
of alliance systems is far from convincing. He 
argues that since lack of understanding is at the 
root of the problems that arise in alliance rela- 
tions, American universities must provide the 
cure by generating more expertise in the poli- 
tics of countries with which the United States is 
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linked. While education is of course a standard 
remedy for all the ills of American life, the pre- 
scription in this case clearly contradicts Neus- 
tadt’s own argument that misunderstanding in 
the relations between Britain and the United 
States was more the product of familiarity than 
of ignorance of each other’s political system. 

More promising is Neustadt’s alternative 
course. If we cannot rely upon universities to 
provide higher levels of expertise, or upon gov- 
ernments to make use of such capabilities when 
they are made available, then, he asserts, we 
must lower our expectations with respect to the 
benefits obtainable from alliance systems, and 
decrease our reliance upon such arrangements 
in pursuing our goals in international affairs. 
The national security apparatus through which 
alliance systems operate is, in Neustadt’s words, 
“a blunt instrument.” It does best in carrying on 
tasks which have simplicity as their essential 
characteristic, It should not be asked to achieve 
objectives that require sophisticated analysis, 
finely calibrated judgments, or precise action. 
Awareness of the limitations of the machinery 
at our disposal might, he suggests, have saved 
us from the folly of Vietnam. 

FRANCIS E, ROURKE 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Middle East Oi: A Study in Political and 
Economic Controversy. By George W. Stock- 
ing. (Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. xii, 485. $15.00.) 


G. W. Stocking, a man with a considerable 
academic and practical experience in economic 
affairs, has written an extensive study on Mid- 
dle East oil. The book consists of 23 chapters 
grouped in five unequal parts of which the sec- 
ond (“The controversies,” pp. 119—346) is the 
largest. Like every general work, Stocking’s 
Middle East Oil has to deal with problems and 
events already discussed in other general works 
by Longrigg, Shwadran and Lenczowsky (espe- 
cially in Part I, “The historical and institutional 
background of the concessions”); but the au- 
thor does it in-his own way and then, since the 
situation in the Middle East and in the oil in- 
dustry of this region is changing with remarka- 
ble speed, he moves to quite new ground, eluci- 
dating and analyzing with competence the new 
developments. 

Stocking is mainly interested in the relations 
between the oil companies and governments of 
the main oil producing countries of the Middle 
East. The endeavors to obtain concessions, ne- 
gotiations and principal provisions of the oil 
agreements, problems of their interpretation, 
the changing conditions and the growing de- 
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mands of the oil producing countries are pre- 
sented with deep knowledge and great skill and 
balance. Although some parts are hard reading 
for the nonspecialist, it is worth the effort. The 
picture of the enormous change from the oil 
concessions negotiated in the earlier part of the 
twentieth century to the profit sharing agree- 
ments of the “fifties and to the elaborate new 
arrangements of the ’sixties appears with excep- 
tional distinctness. The activity of the Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC), the rise of the national oil companies, 
and their effort to penetrate the international 
oil market are further important subjects ex- 
plored by Stocking. 

The author did not conceive his book as a 
work of reference on Middle Eastern oil; he 
has compiled only very few tables with essen- 
tial data on the development of the industry 
and has not inserted any maps. Some minor er- 
rors occur: Mr. Effendi (p. 60) is not the most 
appropriate way of referring to Mr. Haskayl 
Sasun, the Jewish Minister of Finance in the 
Iraqi government in the 1920’s; the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice decided it had no juris- 
diction in the Iranian oil nationalization case 
on July 22, 1952 (not July 29, 1951, p. 155). 

The author is, of course, aware of the wider 
ramifications of his subject—its importance in 
international relations, in the internal political 
struggle in the Middle Eastern countries, and in 
the economies of the importing countries. It is, 
perhaps, unrealistic to expect that all these 
problems will receive adequate treatment. But, 
as the story of Persia in the years 1944-1954 
proved, oil has a direct bearing on internal po- 
litical developments; the story of the AR- 
AMCO concession in Saudi Arabia was an ex- 
ample of how oil influenced relations between 
the oil companies and the US government as well 
as Anglo-American relations in 1944-1947; in 
1944-1947 oil played an important role in the 
struggle between Russia and the West in Persia, 
and is now a weighty factor in the policies of 
Russia and her allies in the Middle East; and, 
of course, as recently proved again, oil plays an 
important role in the relations between the 
Arab countries. All these problems are either 
omitted or mentioned only briefly in Stocking’s 
book; and so is the problem of the competition 
between the oil companies in the ’fifties and the 
*sixties when the seven big oil trusts lost their 
exclusive position in the Middle East. 

Another problem of major interest and im- 
portance that has almost entirely escaped the 
author’s attention is the relation between the 
profits of the oil companies and the govern- 
ments of the oil producing countries of the 
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Middle East on one side and the cost to the 
consumer and to the importing countries on the 
other. The author’s analysis of Middle East oil 
pricing (Part IV) will probably be regarded, 
therefore, as not fully satisfactory by some 
readers. He remarks on page 447 that if the oul 
companies surrendered their concessions before 
they expired and became simply contractors for 
the purchase of crude oil from the national oil 
companies, the result could be a drastic reduc- 
tion in prices, with the consuming countries as 
the only benefactors. The overall account of 
economic and political gains and losses is, 
probably, more complicated; it would be ex- 
tremely interesting and useful to work out such 
a balance sheet of the past and present activi- 
ties of the oil companies in the Middle East as 
well as an assessment of the further develop- 
ment of their affairs as they relate to the inter- 
ests of the consumer and of the importing 
countries. - l 
L. Hirszowicz 

London School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence 


Foreign Policies in South Asia. Edited by S. P. 
Varma and K. P. Misra. (Bombay: Orient 
Longmans, 1969. Pp. 403. $8.00.) 


In February 1968 a seminar on the foreign 
policies of South Asian nations was held at the 
University of Rajasthan in India. The papers 
presented there were subsequently revised, and 
along with several additional contributions, 
were compiled into the present volume. In ad- 
dition to the Indian contributors, many of 
whom are from the host institution, seven selec- 
tions in Foreign Policies in South Asia were 
contributed by participating scholars from Cey- 
lon, Nepal, Pakistan, the United States, and 
Britain. 

The papers deal with a wide range of sub- 
jects subsumed topically under the headings of 
foreign policies in political systems, determi- 
nants of policy, foreign policies in operation, 
roles of major powers in South Asia, and South 
Asia as a region. Individual papers discuss such 
varying subjects as a tentative subsystemic 
model for South Asia, charisma and foreign 
policy, and nuclear strategy in the region. Most 
of the papers take a straightforward approach, 
although in several instances methodological 
gymnastics appear to have gotten a bit out of 
hand, providing at best a useful exercise for the 
writers. 

The conception of the book and the content 
of some of the papers contrasts with much of 
the earlier writing on Indian foreign policy. In- 
dian works tended often to explicate the policy 
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set forth by the Government of India. In a way 
this change in scholarly tone resembles the tone 
of post-Nehru foreign policy itself, which Brit- 
ish contributor Peter Lyons terms more intro- 
verted and more modest: “The heydays of high 
sounding oratory and prophetic universal utter- 
ances about foreign policy are over now. Neh- 
ru’s successors are preoccupied by day to day 
concerns, whatever long term goals are pro- 
claimed” (p. 172). 

An essay written by P. C. Mathur, V. Na- 
rain, and M. V. Lakhi notes that statesmen of 
newly emerging nations have spent a great deal 
of time in trying to keep their distance from the 
major powers or 


in efforts to patch up their differences and bring 
them closer. Notwithstanding the laudable con- 
tributions they made in defence of world peace, 
they did not, however, realize that in the mean- 
time they were allowing their own intraregional 
relationships to fall into disarray and confusion, 
even into a state of mutual hostilities which in the 
long run were bound to harm their own interests. 
. .. In deliberately ignoring the inherent contradic- 
tions bedevilling the foreign relations of the weak 
nations vis-a-vis cach other they had failed to 
recopnize the slipperiness of the foundations on 
which they were trying to erect a system of ex- 
ternal relations. Public analysts and scholars in 
these nations also did very little by way of 
forewarning them or giving them the appropriate 
policy-advice in this respect (p. 92). 


To this reviewer the above generalization ap- 
plies in large part to the relationships among 
the states of South Asia. The central nation of 
the region is, of course, India, whose bilateral 
relations with Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal con- 
stitute the primary international relationships in 
the area. Nepalese-Ceylonese relations, for ex- 
ample, are indeed limited in scope, and the fu- 
ture of intraregional cooperation is as in the 
past, largely dependent on the relationships de- 
veloped between India and her neighbors, The 
fact of India’s geographical pre-eminence adds 
to the significance of the book’s essays on how 
Indian scholars perceive India’s policies. In re- 
cent years the Indian government has shown 
more sensitivity in handling its relations with 
Nepal, Ceylon, and Burma, and this increased 
sensitivity is both reflected and encouraged in 
the essays written by the Indian contributors. 

Indo-Pakistani relations remain the key to 
the possibility of meaningful regional coopera- 
tion. Unlike some of the earlier Indian aca- 
demic treatments of this subject, particularly 
dealing with Kashmir, the essays are fairly ob- 
jective and dispassionate. In one essay concern- 
ing relations since the Indo-Pakistani conflict of 
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1965, Mohammed Ayoob of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Defence Studies and Analysis points out 
that the Tashkent Conference did little beyond 
disengaging the combatants to the prewar lincs. 
Both governments found themselves to be pris- 
oners of popular passions over Kashmir. Given 
the tragic nature of two decades of wrangling, 
this is perhaps all that might be expected, but it 
should be hoped that in the future Indian and 
Pakistani scholars will begin to deal more reso- 
lutely with how to heal the longstanding and 
disastrous breach between the two countries. 

Contributor Peter Lyons submits that from 
the time of partition, India psychologically re- 
jected the notion of Pakistan’s legitimacy and 
has not shown any magnanimity toward her. 
This is not to say that India has not been pro- 
voked. She has been, but some of the provoca- 
tion stems from her own inflexibility and exces- 
sive self-righteousness in dealings with Paki- 
stan. This observation has often come from 
outsiders; would that such analysis might come 
from the pens of Indian scholars or conversely 
that Pakistanis might begin to be more dispas- 
sionate in analyzing their country’s relations 
with India. 

One of the needs of contemporary scholar- 
ship in the field of international relations is to 
identify the underlying domestic factors that 
shape nations’ foreign policies. Some of the es- 
says deal in part with this concern, but more 
focus has to be placed on the relationships be- 
tween politics and economics and on the gen- 
eral linkages between the social-political scene 
at home and relationships abroad. For example, 
the influence of the Indian rightist parties on 
the policy process after Nehru’s death should 
be considered. More recognition should also be 
given to the action-reaction aspects of the for- 
eign policy process: On the whole, Indian pol- 
icy toward the great powers was reactive, with 
nonalignment being the Indian response to the 
absurdities of the American-Soviet rivalry be- 
ing brought to her threshold. 

Inasmuch as relations with the communist 
nations have been a major factor in the interna- 
tional relations of the subcontinent, future con- 
ferences on the subject would benefit by the in- 
clusion of at least one scholar with a leftist ori- 
entation and/or a representative from the So- 
viet Union and Eastern Europe, and if possible, 
a surrogate for the Chinese. It would also be 
worthwhile to have scholars from different 
countries addressing the same problems. 

Despite its limitations, on the whole Foreign 
Policy in South Asia provides an important and 
comprehensive addition to the literature in its 
field. The editors, S. P. Varma and K. P. Misra, 
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have added to the value of the volume by the 
inclusion of Indian, other South Asian, and 
Western scholars, thus providing a considerable 
range of perspectives. 

ARTHUR STEIN 
University of Rhode Island 


Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970. By 
Thomas W. Wolfe. (Baitimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 544. $15.00.) 


The appearance of Thomas Wolfe’s second 
major book, Soviet Power and Europe, 1945- 
1970, merits attention for two reasons. First, 
Mr. Wolfe has carved out an important area 
of specialization—Soviet military strategy, to 
which study he brings a special kind of ex- 
cellence. Second, this particular book con- 
tributes an important perspective to the study 
of recent Soviet foreign policy. 

Soviet Power and Europe, 1945-1970, is 
the best available study of Soviet foreign policy 
for the twenty-five years since World War H. 
Mr. Wolfe’s knowledge of Soviet military writ- 
ing gives this book an important additional 
perspective on Soviet foreign policy and dis- 
tinguishes his work from much of that in the 
field. 

He has divided his study of Soviet policy to- 
ward Europe into three chronological periods 
—Stalin’s last years, the Khrushchev era, and 
the period of the Brezhnev-Kosygin leadership. 
Particularly for the latter period, the book ad- 
vances solid interpretations based on material 
which will be unfamiliar to most of its readers. 
Of course, there are inevitable imbalances in 
any work of this scope. The author does not 
treat all three periods with equal or even com- 
parable depth. He presents a competent but 
sketchy description of Soviet policy in the 
postwar Stalin years and concentrates far more 
heavily on the period since Khrushchev’s fall. 

The editors deserve the reader’s gratitude for 
retaining almost all of the valuable footnotes 
contained in the two RAND Corporation 
Memoranda on which the book is based. These 
footnotes constitute an intelligent and thorough 
guide to three kinds of bibliography, critical to 
any meaningful understanding of contemporary 
Soviet foreign policy in the period under exam- 
ination: (1) the Western literature on Soviet 
foreign and military policy, (2) Western evalu- 
ations of Soviet military capabilities and strat- 
egy, and (3) Soviet military literature. 

The present work continues the tradition of 
high standards set by the author’s earlier Soviet 
Strategy at the Crossroads. His summaries of 
the evolution of Soviet military strategy since 
World War II (in chapters 3, 7, 8, 9, 16, and 
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17) constitute a lucid and concise discussion, 
which will permit the nonspecialist to construct 
an intelligent overview of the subject and its re- 
lationship to Soviet foreign policy. His discus- 
sion of Soviet strategy since the ouster of 
Khrushchev presents material never previously 
available in book form to students who do not 
command the original sources. The care with 
which Mr. Wolfe documents his analysis should 
delight even the specialist, who may find these 
elaborate footnotes opening new avenues of in- 
vestigation. These notes are equally reliable and 
interesting for recent problems on which little 
secondary source material exists and for prob- 
lems about which the author is able to refer the 
reader to interpretative studies by other writers. 
For example, his footnote on the Soviet treat- 
ment of the U.S. Safeguard ABM debate (p. 
441) and the one on revisions in Soviet mili- 
tary strategy after Stalin’s death (p. 37) are 
equally good starting places for any reader 
seeking more elaborate information. 

Mr. Wolfe’s book has implications for the 
theoretical work of other political scientists. 
He is concerned about the interdependence be- 
tween Soviet domestic and foreign policies; the 
impact of Soviet military policy on other di- 
mensions of Soviet domestic policy; and the re- 
ciprocal relationships between NATO and War- 
saw Pact military strategies. This triangular re- 
lationship—-foreign policy, domestic priorities, 
and military strategy—holds rich possibilities 
for theory building. Although Wolfe is operat- 
ing near the frontier of these important theoret- 
ical questions, he does not generalize his find- 
ings beyond the study of Soviet European pol- 
icy. Hence, his work is historical and descrip- 
tive and provides material for other political 
scientists more interested in the theoretical 
questions he illuminates but does not examine. 

Although these high standards the author 
brings to his subject and particularly the schol- 
arly modesty of his historical method are admi- 
rable, the book is not without weaknesses. 

First, some political scientists may be trou- 
bled by Mr. Wolfe’s reluctance to elaborate a 
theoretical framework, especially because of 
the manner in which he has described his own 
objectives: to develop “an analysis of the inter- 
meshing political and military aspects of Soviet 
policy toward Europe” and “to view Moscow’s 
European policy in the framework of Soviet 
domestic developments.” The pattern of his 
chapter arrangement symbolizes this shortcom- 
ing: in each of the book’s three parts, foreign 
and military policies are dealt with in separate 
chapters. Hence, description and analysis of 
Moscow’s political and military policy are pre- 
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sented sequentially, and little effort is made to 
relate them. 

More important, the author’s reluctance to 
attempt any evaluation of the “effect the inter- 
nal interplay of collective leadership politics 
may have had upon the foreign policy decisions 
of the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime” (p. 265) 
probably reduces the utility of his effort to syn- 
chronize developments in domestic and foreign 
policy, Although one can sympathize with his 
desire to avoid the uncertain waters of “Krem- 
linology,” surely there is evidence of con- 
tention among the leadership on precisely 
those elements of policy Wolfe identifies as im- 
portant to his European focus (for example, 
Strategic Arms Talks with the United States, 
the European Security Conference, or Ostpoli- 
tik). In fact, the author himself knows and uses 
much of this evidence (see, for example, his 
discussion of policy contention in the military 
press of issues also before the political leader- 
ship from 1965--1969, pp. 451-458). Still, 
he avoids analysis of the impact of these issues 
on configurations of political leadership. Al- 
though the evidence is probably inadequate to 
support firm conclusions about the actual pol- 
icy process within the Kremlin, the data we do 
have about policy contention provide an in- 
triguing framework for examining the “inter- 
meshing of political and military,” foreign and 
domestic considerations. To have avoided anal- 
ysis of “the internal interplay of collective lead- 
ership politics,” seems an unfortunate opportu- 
nity to have missed, one which strengthens this 
reader's perception that the author has not 
quite realized his ambition to blend these as- 
pects of Soviet policy. 

Second, there are imbalances more important 
than the chronological one mentioned above. 
Mr. Wolfe emphasizes Soviet relations with 
West Europe more than relations with East Eu- 
rope. For example, he avoids systematic analy- 
sis of the impact of Khrushchev’s de-Stalinizing 
reforms on East Europe. Some East European- 
ists will also be dissatisfied with the slight atten- 
tion he pays to the evolution of CPSU relations 
with the Rumanian, Czechoslovakian, and Hun- 
garian partics in the period immediately 
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preceding August of 1968 (pp. 296-308, 
352-380). Furthermore, Wolfe does not ex- 
amine an important range of evidence with re- 
spect to Soviet policy in West Europe—the ma- 
terials of interparty relations. With respect to 
the analysis of the Czech invasion and the Eu- 
ropean Security Conference, this neglect is re- 
grettable (pp. 279-332). 

Finally, no subject this important could be 
considered without raising some issues of inter- 
pretation, For example, his lack of sympathy 
for the historical revisionism of the Cold War 
will no doubt prejudice some of his readers— 
although in this reviewer’s mind, unjustly (pp. 
12-14). Others will have difficulty with Mr. 
Wolfe’s explanation for the apparent alterna- 
tion between “forward” and “détente” policies 
during Khrushchev’s rule (pp. 80-110), or with 
his analysis of Soviet involvement in the Middle 
East (pp. 342-347). Throughout the study his 
argument rests on a traditional “national inter- 
est” analysis, which has always seemed to me, 
particularly with respect to Soviet policy, to beg 
the critical question of how personalities and 
ideology blend at any point in time to define the 
content of those interests. 

Most of these reservations are minor. Only 
in the degree to which the author has fallen 
short of his ambitious and innovative objective 
—to analyze the impact of military policy on 
foreign policy and the constraints of the Soviet 
Union’s domestic policy on its European for- 
eign policy—can this book be said to be flawed. 

in summary, this is another excellent study 
by an important scholar. It provides an inte- 
grated narrative of an aspect of Soviet foreien 
policy across twenty-five important years, and 
it enriches that study by a persistent sense of 
the impact of Soviet military policy on Mos- 
cow’s European policy. Mr. Wolfe has illumi- 
nated a range of materials not usually con- 
sulted in more popularized versions of Sovie: 
foreign policy, and in doing that he has again 
created a rich resource from which other imag- 
inative minds may find inspiration. 

LAWRENCE T. CALDWELL 
Occidental College 
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AMERICA, BRITAIN and 
RUSSIA = Their Co-operation 
and Conflict 19411-19416 


by WILLIAM HARDY McNEILL 


London, New York, Toronto. 1953................. Paper bound $4.95 
With a new Introduction by the author and 
Foreword by Arnold Toynbee 

Complete with a new preface by the author, this work is 
being offered paper bound for the first time. All the essential 
details are here, providing an illuminating over-view of the 
war years and bringing into focus many insights into the 
responsibility for the Cold War. 

“This volume is indeed a pioneering study ... the presen- 
tation of the events and the historic judgment Mr. McNeill 
brought to bear upon them has not been surpassed, and 
rarely equalled, by subsequent writers.” -Hans J. Morgenthau 
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Complete proceedings of the APSA Annual Meetings (including copies of all 
papers delivered from 1904-1912 and 1956 through 1970) may be obtained 
by contacting the Customer Services Department, 313 North First Street, 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 


Hard copy of individual papers: $2.00 each; microfilm 
reels of Annual Meeting proceedings price list available 
from Customer Service Department, University Microfilms. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS: 
STRATEGIES OF AMERICAN 
ELECTORAL POLITICS, Third Edition 


Nelson W. Polsby and Aaron B. Wildavsky, 
University of California, Berkeley 


From advance reviews of the Third Edition 


"Presidential Elections strikes me as an unusually sophisticated, fair-minded and 
readable study that treats with discernment and objectivity the theory and practice of 
party politics and presidential strategy.” James MacGregor Burns, Williams. College 


“This standard work is, of course, comprehensively informed, judicious and wise. 
Hence it is indispensable. Happily for an indispensable volume, it is also lucid and 
witty.” Alexander M. Bickel, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


“,..a comprehensive and thought-provoking study of this nation’s presidential 
political process. The research involved appears to be thorough and objective. I was 
especially interested in the treatment given the Electoral College and the various pro- 
posals to reform it for I believe this subject has been the target of much emotionalism 
and too little rational analysis in recent years.” 

The Honorable Robert Dole, Chairman, Republican National Committee 


“The campaign for President in 1972 is bound to be one of the liveliest and most 
exciting in American history. A careful reading of Presidential Elections will help both 
professionals and laymen understand a little more clearly what is going on. I enthusi- 
astically recommend it.” 
Lawrence F. O’Brien, Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


“This is a first-rate third edition of a first-rate book on how, why, and who America 
elects to the White House. It has been brought up to date for use in the 1972 election 
period, and wide use is just what it should have.” 

Richard M. Scammon, Director, Elections Research Center 


“An excellent job. The Third Edition confirms the reputation of Presidential Elec- 
tions as the best single guide for making sense of our quadrennial struggles for the 
grand prize of American politics, the Presidency.” Douglas Price, Harvard University 


“A very good revision of a very good book.-Polsby and Wildavsky have pera an 
analysis of the American electoral process that will help both students and laymen to 
understand any modern American election.” Howard Penniman, Georgetown University 


1971. 352 pp. Paper. About $2.95, Cloth, About $6.95 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Dale Vinyard, Wayne State University 


The presidency as an institution and the occupants of that office have come under 
heavy attack and criticism in recent years. One current book is even ominously 
entitled The Twilight of the Presidency. While such criticism is not entirely 
new, what zs new is its amount, duration, and volume. The purpose of this book 
is to provide an introduction to the American presidency, an understanding of 
the functions of the office and its relation to other participants in the policy- 
making process. From such an understanding should come thoughtful and 
searching examinations of our institutions and their viability in the modern 
world. The Notes for each chapter and the Bibliography at the end of the book 
enhance the value to the student attempting to evaluate some of the criticisms 
and proposed reforms. 
1971, 224 pp. Paper. Scribner Library Lyceum Edition. 
SBN 684-12534-X, $2.65 


CONGRESS 


Dale Vinyard, Wayne State University 


Not intended to be an exhaustive study of the American Congress, this book 
provides a general introduction to the dynamics of Congress and its function in 
our political system. 


“This work is neither a textbook nor a treatise. It does not profess to be 
exhaustive but it could stimulate deeper and wider exploration. With a succinct- 
ness and expertness not always found in more comprehensive or critical treat- 
ments it offers something of genuine value to everyone concerned —a better 
understanding of Congress.” The Sunday Star (Washington, D.C.) 


“In a series of illuminating essays, he discusses the functions of Congress, the 
rigors of getting elected and re-elected, the importance of Party-affiliation, the 
influence of committees, the procedures by which decisions are arrived at, the 
demands on the individual Senator and Representative. Dr. Vinyard has also 
included a chapter on some of the many Congressional reforms that have been 
proposed. He has used remarkable restraint in presenting his subject, discussing 
the problems of Congress objectively.” WHEN-TV (Syracuse) 


1969. 128 pp. Paper. Scribner Library Headline Edition. 
SBN 684-41371-X. $2.65 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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GROUP POLITICS: 
A NEW EMPHASIS 


Edward S. Malecki, Jr., California State College, Los Angeles 
H. R. Mahood, Memphis State University 


This volume of readings, now in preparation, takes into account critical 
developments in the area of group politics and integrates selections reflect- 
ing these developments into a comparative framework. Through the com- 
parative perspective students can come to understand the variations in 
group politics which are associated with variations in the social setting in 
which group politics take place. This relationship is viewed in three basic 
ways: one, -cross-sectional comparison between societies; two, cross-sec- 
tional comparison within societies; and three, longitudinal comparison 
within societies, These three viewpoints, as emphasized in this book, respond 
to criticisms that the field of group politics has a one dimensional focus. 


Sixteen selections are divided into four parts having the following titles: 
Part One: “Social Structure and Group Politics,” Part Two: “Politics 
Within Groups,” Part Three: “Group Impact on Governmental Policy,” 
and Part Four: “Theoretical Implications on Trends of Future Studies in 
Group Politics.” 

January, 1972, About 320 pages. Paper. SBN 684-412624-9, About $4.95 


Charles Scribnet’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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URBAN POLITICS IN AMERICA 


John H. Baker, Southern Illinois University 


The government and politics of urban areas are complex phenomena which 
are not amenable to the simple, straightforward approach that both stu- 
dents and teachers of the subject would prefer. The basic contention of this 
book is that the study of urban politics must be both interdisciplinary and 
intergovernmental. The author draws materials from urban sociology, 
urban economics, and urban geography, and integrates them with material 
on urban politics. 


Seventeen chapters are divided into four parts: Part I focuses on the inter- 
disciplinary study of the urban processes and their relationship to political 
questions; Part II presents a general picture of how urban systems operate; 
Part III deals with the six most critical functional areas in our cities; and 
Part IV looks to the future of our cities, There is great use of contemporary 
empirical findings. 


“Professor John Baker refuses to give up on the cities. He recognizes 
their problems, and the problems of those who govern cities and who live 
and work in them. But he dislikes the prevalent attitude of negativism. For 
most Americans, he insists, cities have not meant squalor and poverty, but 
a source of growth and enrichment. ... His own solution is not based on 
copping-out.... Professor Baker sees the Federal Government as the rescue 
team...” The Philadelphia Enquirer 


“Carbondale may be thousands of miles from Harlem and El Barrio 
but Professor Baker is thoroughly versed —and staggeringly well read, as 
his copious bibliographies at the end of every chapter illustrate — in all our 
urban conflicts and ills.” | Coalition News 

1971. 463 pp. Paper. Charts and Figures. Scribners University Library. 
SBN 684-41158-X. $5.95 
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URBAN POLITICS AND PROBLEMS, 


A Reader 


H. R. Mahood, Memphis State University 


Edward L. Angus, Rutgers University 


While it is currently in vogue to write about urban America, and numerous 


new pages of print appear each day, several criteria guided the editors in com- 


piling this volume. Foremost, the book takes a pragmatic approach to the 


study of urban politics and administration, stressing the processes, rather than 


the techniques, of decision-making at various levels of problem identification 


and policymaking. Contributors include: 


William G. Colman 
John W. Dyckman 
Daniel J. Elazar 
Daniel R. Grant 
Marilyn Gittell 
Duane Lockard 
Sethard Fisher 
Terry N. Clark 
Robert H. Salisbury 
Charles E. Gilbert 
Herbert J. Gans 
Frederick M. Wirt 
Frank C. Colcord, Jr. 


Edmund K. Faltermayer ` 


Harvey S. Perloff 


Norman V. Petersen 


Charles Scribner’s Sons _ 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 © 


Henry Fagin 

Abel Wolman 

Eunice and George Grier 
Robert F. Kennedy 
Robert M. Fogelson 
Nathan Glazer 

H. Paul Friesema 
Norman Beckman 

Page L. Ingraham 
Robert A. Aleshire 
Harvey E. Brazer 

Robert Gladstone 
Harold F. Wise | 
Donald N. Michael _ | 
Jerome P. Pickard 
Charles M. Haar 


1969. 587 pp. Paper. SBN 684-41346-9, $5.95 
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AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The Philosophic Dimension of 
American Statesmanship 

Morton J. Frisch, Northern Illinois University 
Richard G. Stevens, The University of Waterloo 


The editors of this symposium differ from a great many students of American 
politics who hold the view that statesmen are altogether thoughtless, that they 
are moved solely by forces, impulses or interests or that they are merely clever 
“operators” — alternately the sheep and-goats of the group theory of politics 
or the lions and foxes of Machiavelli. They believe that American statesmen 
have had more or less consistent views of the good of the country and that 
their actions have been constantly informed by these views (that is, that their 
views have been crucial moving forces in American life). They further 
believe that political life in America has been punctuated by three great crises, 
and that the statesmen having political responsibility at these critical moments 
in American history, in facing up to the problems those crises presented, have 
come nearer a philosophic treatment of the problems of liberal democracy 
than have any other Americans. 


The crises referred to are the Founding, the House Divided, and the Great 
Depression. The ten essays are “Thomas Jefferson” by Harvey C. Mansfield, 
Jt; “The Federalist” by Martin Diamond; “John Marshall” by Robert K. 
Faulkner; “John C. Calhoun” by Ralph Lerner; “Abraham Lincoln” by Harry 
V. Jaffa; “Frederick Douglass” by Herbert J. Storing; “Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr.” by Walter Berns; “Woodrow Wilson” by Harry Clor; “Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt” by Morton J. Frisch; and “Felix Frankfurter” by Richard 
G. Stevens. 


“AIL of the writers have things to say that shock and sting a reader’s mind 
to greater awareness of what human beings face in striving to reconcile 
liberty and justice, anarchy and order, common sense and high statesmanship, 
the changing relationships between leaders and followers.” America 

1971. 262 pp. Paper. Scribners University Library. 
SBN 684-41253-5. $3.95 
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THE AMERICAN 


POLITICAL SYSTEM 
INTRODUCTORY READINGS 


George S. Masannat and Vernon Martin, 
Western Kentucky University 


Fifty-five readings for the introductory course in American Governme 
The eleven topics considered are: 


The Political Culture 
Political Participation and Alienation 
Civil Rights and Liberties 
The Politics of Violence: The Challenge to the Status Quo 
The Politics of Ecology 
Political Dynamics: Public Opinion, Pressure Groups and Political Parti 

The Electoral Process 

The Congress 
The Presidency 
The Judiciary 
United States Foreign Policy 


Each part opens with an introduction that supplies the political and analy 
cal context for the readings and identifies their salient aspects. The select 
bibliography and the study questions at the end of each part are intend 
to provoke further reading, class questions and discussions. 


1971. 577 pp. Paper. SBN 684-41355-8, $5; 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
THE DISCIPLINE AND ITS DIMENSIONS 
Stephen L. Wasby, Southern Illinois University 


The true value of this volume will become most clear to the student when 
he ventures on to more specialized courses. It was written because the 
author believes (1) that the study of politics does have “clear title” to a 
definite position as an acknowledged field of learning, and (2) that a 
knowledge of what is happening in the discipline will provide the student 
with a better basis for the study of specific substantive areas of politics. The 
author’s purpose is to provide undergraduate students of political science 
with an examination of the discipline he is studying, its history, organiza- 


tion, and current issues, as well as scope. 


Sixteen chapters are divided into three major parts. In the first the author 
provides some basic definitions of the field of political science and of 
politics. In the second part, political science as an institutionalized dis- 
cipline is examined in terms of its history and relations with the social 
sciences. The third part of the volume is an exposition, area by area of the 
scope and developments in the fields within political science. 


Material written by other political scientists has been incorporated into the 
book in two ways. Several subfields are discussed by experts in those fields. 
In addition, several items have been reprinted from other sources, and two 
papers are published for the first time. 


“,..an Introduction to Political Science which is different, imaginative 
and sophisticated, yet constructed in such a way that a student unlearned in 
the discipline is deftly brought quickly to a high level of understanding in 
a way which he or she will see as interesting and relevant.” 

Harold W. Chase, University of Minnesota 


1970. 586 pp. Cloth. SBN 684-41475-9, $8.95 
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EER act ne, o 


CONTEMPORARY 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT 


George S. Masannat, Western Kentucky University 
Gilbert Abcarian, The Florida State University 


In contrast to the many extant texts emphasizing historical, institutional, 
and predominantly American dimensions of politics, the stress in this 
volume is on contemporary analytical theories and methods, political psy- 
chology and sociology, the conditioning role of culture, problems of con- 
flict resolution and modernization, and recent changes in the composition, 
structure, and processes of the international community. The primary value 
of the book to the student lies in the purposeful balance of the topical and 
analytical methods encountered. In this connection the authors have 
avoided excessive use of technical language since its relevance for an intro- 
ductory book would be lost on the typical reader. The authors have also 
sought to promote the teacher’s autonomy by developing chapter discus- 
sions that lend themselves to the identification and elaboration of particular 
topics congenial to the instructor’s own orientations toward lecturing and 
classroom activities. 


Given the global focus of the book, the authors have sought to avoid over- 
emphasis on the American scene, hoping thereby to sensitize the reader to 
the larger dimensions of political life. Perhaps the major difference be- 
tween it and several others is the amount of attention given to the subjects 
of science, political culture, ideology, political behavior, and the developing 
nations. An entire chapter is devoted to each of these subjects. 


LE Gt 


Politi- 
Governmental Systems,” and “The 


Part titles for the fourteen chapters are: “Perspectives in Politics, 
cal Behavior and the Political System,” “ 
International Arena.” 


1970, 387 pp. Cloth. SBN 684-41149-0, $6.95 
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Also of interest to political scientists 


THE SOUTHERN STRATEGY 


Reg Murphy and Hal Gulliver 


This survey of Southern politics since the 1968 elections is “a must for 
anyone interested in understanding today’s political scene.” 

—W. Averell Harriman 

Cloth Trade Ed. SBN 684-12376-2. $7.95 

Headline Ed. (SL 300) Paper Trade Ed. SBN 684-12504-8, $2.95 


A MIND OF ONE PIECE 


BRANDEIS AND AMERICAN REFORM 
Melvin I. Urofsky 


“Urofsky discusses his subject as lawyer and jurist, scholar and reformer, 
apostle of Zionism and architect of President Wilson’s economic policies 
...an invaluable supplement to any economic or political history of the 
period.” — Library Journal 

Cloth Trade Ed. SBN 684-12368-1. $10.00 


SOUTH VIETNAM: 
A POLITICAL HISTORY 1954-1970 


Keesing’s Research Reports 


A concise, objective record of events from the formation of the Republic 
of South Vietnam to March 1970. 

Cloth Trade Ed. SBN 684-10326-5, $5.95 

Headline Ed. (SL 249) Paper Trade Ed, SBN 684-71829-4. $2.95 


S.D.S., 
Alan Adelson 


This intimate portrait of the Students for a Democratic Society — the 

country’s most famous radical organization — discusses its members and 

their aims and chronicles the internal struggles that have taken place 
within the $.D.S. to determine its direction. 

January 1972 publication. Cloth Trade Ed. SBN 684-12393-2. 

Probable Price $6.95 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10017 
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LexingtonBooks 


Announces a New Series 


Studies in the Politics of Education 


General Editor, Frederick M. Wirt, University of California, Berkeley 


POLITICS OF SCHOOL 
DECENTRALIZATION 


George R. LaNoue, Bruce L. R. 
Smith, Columbia University. 


The first book to examine in detail 
the movement to increase commu- 
nity involvement and control in ur- 
ban education. 


256 pp. February 1972 $10.00 


STATE, SCHOOL AND POLITICS: 
Research Directions 


Edited by Michael W. Kirst, 
Stanford University. 


Eminent potitical scientists and edu- 
cational researchers contribute to- 
ward a better understanding of the 
intersect of politics and education in 
the United States, 


256 pp. January 1972 $12.50 


POLITICS OF FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


Edited by Joel Berke, Syracuse 
University and Michael W. Kirst, 
Stanford University. 


A massive, multi-state study of a 
central problem facing education 
today—the proper allocation of Fed- 
eral funds. 


240 pp. February 1972 $12.50 


Other New Titles 


Crazy States: A Counter- 
Conventional Strategic Issue 


Yehezkel Dror, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem. 


Applies unusual methods of strategic 
analysis to propose policies for 
dealing with the crazy and fanatic 
behaviour of a country or groups 
within countries, 


144 pp. September $6.50 


NATO and Security in the 
Seventies 


Edited by Frans A. M. Alting von 
Geusau, Tilburg University, the 
Netherlands. 


A serious new evaluation of the 
changing role of NATO and its ef- 
fect on European security over the 
next decade. Europe's leading po- 
litical scientists explore the objec- 
tives of NATO member countries in 
the light of the most recent interna- 
tional pacts and declarations. 


144 pp. September $9.50 


Mass Transit Policy Plan- 
ning: An Incremental 
Approach 


William J. Murin, University of 
Wisconsin, Parkside. 


A case study of the Washington, 
D.C., subway system which high- 
lights the very often negative im- 
pact of the transportation policy- 
making process on distribution of 
transportation benefits. 


176 pp. September $10.00 


Political Entrepreneurs and 
Urban Poverty 


Russell D. Murphy, Wesleyan 
University. 


A probing analysis of United States 
political behavior and the public 
policy-making attitudes in formufat- 
ing social reform programs. Details 
the numerous bureaucratic con- 
straints affecting anti-poverty strate- 
gies and provides a cost/benefit 
analysis of the major projects. 


224 pp. October $12.50 


Racial Discrimination and 
Public Policy in the 
United States 


Richard M. Burkey, University 
of Denver. 


Part of an international study spon- 
sored by the United Nations, this 
book examines the effectiveness of 
policies and measures set up to com- 
bat racial discrimination in the 
United States. 


144 pp. October $10.00 


China and Southeast Asta— 
Politics of Survival 


FAelvin Gurtov, University of 
California, Riverside. 


This important book lays the ground- 
work for understanding how China 
will interact politically with major 
Southeast Asian countries as U.S. in- 
fluence declines. Part of an ongoing 
Rand Corporation research program 
on Asian security programs. 


256 pp. $10.00 
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Science, Geopolitics and 
Federal Spending 


Thomas R. Murphy, University of 
Missouri, Kansas City. 


An important new politics of science 
study which meets head-on the ques- 
tion of maldistribution of federal re- 
search and development money. 
Uses actual case studies fo give ur- 
gently needed exposure fo the un- 
derlying public policy issues in- 
volved, 


350 pp. November $16.50 


The Impact of Cuban 
Politics on Chile 


Miles D. Wolpin, St. Francis 
Xavier University. 


A comprehensive study of both Cu- 
ban and United States efforts to in- 
fluence party alignments and to di- 
rect policy changes in Chile. fm- 
portant for ifs objective analysis of 


MEXICO’S BORDER 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 
PROGRAM 


Donald W. Baerresen, Center for 
international Business. 


Examines a new area of interna- 
tional cooperation—joint business 
ventures between host governments 
and foreign industry, 


160 pp. 


SCOUTING THE WAR 
ON POVERTY: The Poli- 
tics of Social Reform in the 
Kennedy Administration 
Daniel L. Knapp, Kenneth Polk, 
University of Oregon. 


$12.50 


A study of the impact of constitu- 
ency politics on social reform legis- 
lation in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. 


224 pp. $10.00 


the impact of the Cuban revolution 
on Chilean politics and, more gen- 
erally, the effect of capitalist na- 
tions on open societies. 


350 pp. February 1972 $15.00 


Lenin and Leninism 


Edited by Bernard W. Eissenstat, 
Oklahoma State University. 


Distinguished Lenin scholars of the 
day give penetrating new insight 
into Lenin's significance fo contem- 
porary society by relating academ- 
ic, political, and legal dimensions 
to current political and social activ- 
ity. 

550 pp. 


March 1972 $15.00 


Available Titles 


POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN A CHANG- 
ING SOCIETY 


Edited by Monte Palmer, 
Florida State University 


Discusses the political dimensions 
of critical problem creas for devel- 
oping nations. 
224 pp. 


THE BEGINNING OF 
AMERICAN AID TO 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Edited by Samuel P, Hayes, 
Foreign Policy Association 
A penetrating study of the first aid 
mission to Southeast Asia. Includes 
original documents, 


320 pp. 


$12.50 


$15.00 


Lexington Books 


Higher Education and 
Urban Poverty 


The Role of the Public 

System in Illinois in 

Community Service 
Doris B. Holleb, The University 

of Chicago. 

An examination of how the poor 
can benefit from the communities of 
scholars and educators existing in 
our urban centers. Identifies and 
formulates the approaches, policies 
and guidelines necessary for respon- 
sible community service involvement 
in higher education. 


224 pp. March 1972 $12.50 


DOLLAR HARVEST 
The Story of the Farm 
Bureau 
Samuel R. Berger 


“This excellent book fills in the 
blanks about one of those powerful 
and little understood American in- 
stitutions, the Farm Bureau." 
—Washington Post 


$7.95 


FINANCING THE 1968 
ELECTION 


Herbert E. Alexander, Citizens 
Research Foundation. 


240 pp. 


A detailed compendium of who gave 
how much and to whom during the 
course of the 1968 Federal elections. 


376 pp. $12.50 
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529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 60605 


N THE | 
| CONDUCT 
$d OF SOVIET 
FOREIGN 
POLICY 


edited by Erik P. Hoffmann, State University of New York at Albany, and Frederic J. Fleron, Jr., 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


À From ALDINE-ATHERTON 













r 


~ 









This volume illuminates what is, for Western scholars, often a baffling subject. These 26 essays 
analyze both internal and external factors that shape Soviet foreign policy and behavior. Tra- 
ditional and revisionist interpretations are presented. 512 pp. Cloth $12.50. Paper $5.95. 








Also from Aldine *Atherton 
CONFLICT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


P, J. Vatikiotis, Professor of Politics, London University, previously at Indiana University 


The Middle East is an area of continuing crisis in world politics. So far a great deal of attention 
has been focused on the Arab-Israeli conflict, but little has been written about the political ten- 
sions within the Arab states. In this crisp and penetrating anaylsis, P. J. Vatikiotis examines the 
historical development of the major issues in recent Arab politics, explains the conflicting 
interests now at stake in the Middie East, and discusses how the politics of the area are likely 
to develop. 215 pp. $6.95. 


BUREAUCRACY AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 
William A. Niskanen, Jr., Assistant Director for Evaluation, Office of Management and Budget 


“Niskanen has the extraordinary combination of a lengthy practical experience in attempting to 
make a large bureaucrary work more efficiently, and an excellent theoretical background in eco- 
nomics. On this foundation he has constructed a book which could well work a revolution in the 
study of bureaucracy.” -Gordon Tullock, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Among other original 
contributions, Niskanen challenges the traditional view of monopoly bureaus as the best way 
to organize the public sector. He suggests ways to use competitive bureaus and private firms to 
perform operations such as delivering mail, fighting wars, or running schools more efficiently 
than the present governmental agencies. 256 pp. $7.75. 


PATTERNS OF DISCOVERY IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Paul Diesing, State University of New York at Buffalo 


This is the first detailed and systematic report on the full range of methods of discovery in the 
social sciences as they are actually practiced. Neither a how-to-do-it handbook nor a lofty philo- 
sophical treatise, this is a truly interdisciplinary study of the basic modes of procedure in 
scientific inquiry. Approx. 416 pp. $11.75. November. 
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THE ROOTS OF THE RIGHT 


GEORGE STEINER, General Editor 


“Because the politica] and philosophical programme of the Right has 
come so near to destroying our civilization and is so alive still, it must be 
studied. Hence this series of source-readings in elitist, racist, and fascist 
theory as it was articulated in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and other 
national communities between the 1860’s and the Second World War.... 
“These ‘black books’ fill an almost complete gap in the source material 
available to any serious student of modern history, psychology, politics, 
and sociology. Most of the texts have never been available in English; 
and several have all but disappeared in their original language.”— 


GEORGE STEINER 


Gobineau: Selected Political Writings 
MICHAEL D. BIDDISS, Editor 


“Objective, scholarly, intelligent. ... A masterly job of both studying 
Gobineau’s temperament and of allowing us to digest his essential doc- 
trines.”-—D. W. Brocan, Book Forld 

TB/1593 $2.25 Cloth $7.95 


The French Right 


From de Maistre to Maurras 


J. S. McCLELLAND, Editor 
Translated by John Frears 


Selected writings of eight nationalist or conservative French political 
thinkers of the past century show the early development of thé racist and 
rightist theories that inspired the fascist movement. 

TB/1628 $2.45 Cloth $7.95 


Other titles in this series (clothbound only )— 


Max Stirner: The Ego and.__ Race and Race History | 

His Own and Other Essays by 

JOHN CARROLL, Editor 7.95 Alfred Rosenberg | 
ROBERT POIS, Editor $7.95 | 


At your bookseller 


Le Harper & Row 


1817 Paperback Dept. 43, 49 E. 33d St., New York, N.Y. 10016 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES IN THE 1970'S 
edited by Richard B. Gray, The Florida State University 


Emphasizing current United States-Latin American relations, the articles are highly contem- 
porary. The organizing framework of the book is change. The articles have been selected for 
their clarity, relevance of purpose, seriousness and authority. Most of the foreseeable pro- 
blems of the 1970's are discussed. 


1971 369 pages $5.95 paper 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY SYSTEMS 
edited by Richard B. Gray 


A collection of studies explaining the cooperative efforts of nations to control violence 
through diplomacy, international law, alliances and organizations. 


1969 227 pages $4,25 paper 


COOPERATION AND CONFLICT: 
A Reader on American Federalism 

Edited by Daniel J. Elazar, R, Bruce Carroll, Douglas St. Angelo and E. 
Lester Levine, 


This comprehensive anthology’s underlying premise is that federal principles and processes so permeate 
the American system of government that an understanding of federalism must be considered as the 
starting point for the study of American Government. 


1969 660 pages $10.50 cloth 


Three Texts for Public Administration 


PEOPLE IN PUBLIC SERVICE: A Reader in Public Personne! Administration 
edited by Robert T.. Golembiewski and Michae! Cohen, University of Georgia 


1970 553 pages $9.50 cloth 


PERSPECTIVES ON PUBLIC MANAGEMENT: Cases and Learning Designs 
edited by Robert T. Golembiewski 


1968 265 pages 2-column $5.50 paper 


PUBLIC BUDGETING AND FINANCE: Readings in Theory and Practice 
edited by Robert T. Golembiewski 


1968 592 pages $9.50 cloth 


F. E. PEACOCK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
ITASCA, ILLINOIS 60143 
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STUDIES IN 
THE SOCIAL ASPECTS 
OF THE DEPRESSION 


In the 1930's, the nation's leading academic societies working 
through the Social Science Research Council, examined the many 
facets of American life during the Great Depression. 

The results of their investigations, these volumes describe the 
journeys of migrants across the land, conditions of rural life, 
layoffs and retrenchment in education, hardships and deprivation 
among minority groups, the emergence and shaping of reliet 
policies, the deterioration of the nation's health, the impact of the 
crisis on religion, and new trends in criminal behavior. 


Each of the 13 books in this collection has a new Preface written 
by Alex Baskin, of the State University of New York at Stony Brook. 


Special Offer 

STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE DEPRESSION — 
13 Books. If you order the entire 13 books the price is $110.00. 
Individual books — $10.00 each 

A descriptive brochure is available from Arno Press. 


UTOPIAN LITERATURE 


Advisory Editor: Arthur Orcutt Lewis, Jr., 
The Pennsylvania State University 


The fictionalized accounts included in this unique Arno Press 
collection served their authors as vehicles for the presentation of 
plans and concepis for ideal societies. They are as much a page 
from America's social history as they are works of fiction. 

4] Books — $475.00 

Individual books are available. Write for a descriptive brochure. 


ARNO PRESS > 


330 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 
A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 
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YEARBOOK ON 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST AFFAIRS: 1970 
Edited by Richard F. Staar 


The yearbook is extremely valuable as a single authoritative 
source of an enormous number of facts which are otherwise 
scattered in all sorts of publications of varying reliability and 
accessibility, and its annual appearance will make it increas- 
ingly valuable in the future. The Times Literary Supplement 


This is an excellent, well-organized, voluminously documented 
reference work on world Communist affairs. The Hoover In- 
stitution deserves high credit for this pioneering work which 
provides chronology, major Communist documents, and ex- 
tremely well-done analyses. The book is highly recommended 
and worth the price. Library Journal 


904 pages $25.00 


PEACEFUL CHANGE IN MODERN SOCIETY 
Edited by E. Berkeley Tompkins 


This collection of essays, the outcome of a conference com- 
memorating the 50th anniversary of the Hoover Institution, 
discusses problems fundamental to the achievement of peace- 
ful change throughout the world in the coming decades: nu- 
clear and biological disarmament, the population explosion, 
the future of the industrial-technological revolution, and the 
propensity of man to pursue aggressive rather than peaceful 
aims. 


The contributors are such men of prominence in the 
world of affairs as Sir Antony Eden, Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee Chairman Bernt Ingvaldsen, and Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 
G. Warren Nutter, and’ such scholars as Bertrand de 
Jouvenal and Sidney Hook. 


150 pages 
paper, $3.95; hard, $6.50 
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THE JERUSALEM QUESTION, 1917-1968 
By H. Eugene Bovis 


The first of the Hoover Institution Press Policy Studies, The 
Jerusalem Question confronts the thorny religious and political 
problems that plague Jerusalem today. The study traces their 
evolution from 1914 to the present and shows how certain 
critical demands of both Arabs and Israelis must be met before 
peace can be achieved in the area. 


This is the latest, and certainly one of the most thorough and 
competent studies on the status and prospects of Jerusalem of 
those published since the 1967 war and the “unification” of 
West and East Jerusalem under Israeli control. . . . Mr. Bovis has 
produced a highly competent, scholarly work, which generates 
light rather than heat on this complex subject. His book is a 
major contribution in this field, and should prove indispensable 
as a reference for policy makers, a source for academic specialists 
and publicists, and a trustworthy guide for the reading public. 
Philip A. Mangano, Political Science Department, US Naval 
Academy 


181 pages $4.95 


AKEL: THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF CYPRUS 
By T. W. Adams 


Dr. Adams has written the most complete and most enlightening 
study that has yet appeared on the Communist movement in 
Cyprus. He highlights the dilemmas of every Communist party: 
whether to follow a revolutionary course or to seek power 
through other measures, whether to lend itself to every twist and 
turn of Soviet policy or to adapt itself to local conditions. AKEL 
has had the additional dilemma of having to fluctuate between 
supporting the union of Cyprus with Greece and sup- 
porting the idea of an independent Cyprus. Its waffling 
on that issue has cost it dearly in the past and ‘also 
clouds its future. Dr. Adams traces the history of the 
party in fascinating detail without ever losing sight of 
the broader international scene. On this subject, his 
book has no rival. 

John C. Campbell, Senior Research Fellow, 
Council on Foreign Relations 
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THE MAKING OF A 
J MODELCITIZEN IN COMMUNIST CHINA $ 
By Charles Ridley, Paul Godwin, and Dennis Doolin 


The product of a research project for the Department of \ 
H.E.W., Model Citizen analyses the political, social, and tech- 
nological values that Communist China is teaching its youth. Of 
special interest is the final section, which explores such conflict- 
ing values as achievement motivation and sacrifice of personal 
ambition for society’s benefit and, in so doing, helps explain the 
course and violence of the Red Guard movement. 

The analysis is based on grammar school texts used on the 
mainland, and the second half of the book is composed of 
translations of selections from these texts. 


402 pages $9.95 


DIRECTORY OF SELECTED SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN MAINLAND CHINA 
Prepared by the Surveys & Research Corporation 


Produced with the support of the National Science 
Foundation 


The Directory, a ground-breaking study of Communist 
China’s scientific establishment, lists 490 selected research insti- 
tutes, their structure, selected research projects and achieve- 
ments, publications, chief executives, and other related data. 
Five indexes and a careful introduction aid the user enormously. 

In a period when Communist China is achieving unexpectedly 
rapid scientific and technological growth and prospects for 
improved Sino-American relations are high, this directory is a 
critical reference work. 


469 pages $19.50 


CHINA’S NATION-BUILDING EFFORT, 1927-1937 
THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC RECORD 


By Arthur N. Young, 
Former Financial Adviser to China 


This work shows that the Nationalists brought a major 
transformation to China after the chaotic warlord era of 
the twenties. They largely overcame separatist revolts; 
established a functioning government with a radically 
improved fiscal system and good credit; stabilized ex- 
change and reformed the currency; rehabilitated the 
economy; and started a promising program of economic 
development, All this was done despite meagerness of ¥ 
external aid, subversive efforts of the Communists, and x 
Japanese aggression, 


553 pages $19.50 
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VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD'S 
FALL/WINTER UNVEILING 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Jay A. Sigler and Robert S. Getz. The traditions, laws and organizations which 
have, with frequent adjustments, served America since 1789 are increasingly 
questioned for their appropriateness to the 1970's and ‘80's. This major work 
weighs them against the claims of American democratic beliefs, points out their 
achievements and shortcomings whenever appropriate; stimulates critical think- 
ing about current problems, and provides a perspective for those concerned 
with the preservation and alteration of our political life. Special issues of gen- 
uine, not necessarily fashionable, concern — slavery, violence, anti-intellectual- 
ism, poverty, etc. — are included in the chapters to illuminate essential points 
and to give focus to those matters important to today's, and tomorrow's consti- 
tuency of change. Approx. 864 pages, $10.50 


TOWARD A POLITICS OF THE PLANET EARTH 

Harold Sprout and Margaret Sprout. A forward-looking examination of both 
the social and physical forces changing ihe world environment, and their impli- 
cations for man’s survival — the sources and limitations of power, the pervasive 
role of technology, population explosion, worldwide ecological crisis and 
other factors in the thrust toward “a politics of the planet earth’ and away from 
today's fragmented international order. 480 pages, $16.75 (Hard Cover), 
$12.50 (Paper) 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: A READER, 2nd Edition. 


William J. Moore, Aram M. Sogomonian and George K. Zaharopoulos. 
Thought-provoking selections in an updated edition that amplify and illuminate 
important facets of American government and politics; all selected for their last- 
ing relevance rather than short-lived topical popularity. Constitution of the 
United States included. Approx. 520 pages, $5.95 


CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES ON POLITICS 
Ralph M. Goldman.One of the first texts to relate the behavioral sciences to the 
study of politics. Presents political behavior in terms of group communication, 
cooperation, and individual decisions, and the interaction of groups and indi- 
viduals, leaving the emphasis to the discretion of the instructor. 400 pages, $7.50 


THE SOVIET UNION UNDER BREZHNEV AND KOSYGIN: THE TRANSITION YEARS 


John W. Strong. Exceptional collection of in-depth, top-quality articles on 
changes and developments in the Soviet Union from 1965-1968, all by eminent 
authorities on the different aspects of Soviet life. 277 pages, $5.95 (Hard Cover) 
($3.95 Paper) 
AMERICAN PLURALIST DEMOCRACY: A CRITIQUE 

Darryi Baskin. Delineates the three dimensions of American pluralism: the struc- 
ture and dynamics of the policy process, recurring themes in prescriptive consti- 
tutional thought, and germinal concepts in analytic theory, with emphasis on the 


relationships of these elements to a shared political culture. 184 pages, $5.95 
(Hard Cover}, $3.25{Paper) 


VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD CO. 
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GAMES NATIONS PLAY 


Analyzing International Politics 
John Spanier 


This major new text sets forth a three-part ana- 
lytical framework that enables the student of 
international politics to comprehend—-and criti- 
cally evaluate—the events, issues, and policies of 
the postwar era. By providing three discrete 
levels of analysis — and illustrating how they 
interrelate Games Nations Play not only shows 
the student how to think about international 
politics, but also affords the instructor far great- 
er range, depth, and flexibility than can be found 
in other texts. The three analytical levels—the 
state system with its balance-of-power empha- 
sis, the national system with its domestic priori- 
ties, and the decision-making system with its 
dependence on the policy-maker’s perception of 
reality—guide the student through the complexi- 
ties of the international system and offer a so- 
phisticated basis for prediction, criticism, and 
interpretation. 
January, 1972 


352 pp. $5.95 


TRUTH AND POWER 


Essays of a Decade, 1960-1970 
Hans J. Morgenthau 


This provocative portrait of a decade of world 
affairs, viewed through the eyes of one of Amer- 
ica's foremost political analysts, is divided into 
three sections: “The Philosophy,” which covers 
such major themes as the conflict between seek- 
ers of truth and seekers of power, the right to 
dissent, and the revisionist view of the Cold 
War; "The Men,” which presents profiles of 
major figures of the 1960's; “The Issues,” which 
analyzes the problems that have dominated the 
past ten years, such as international coopera- 
tion, the changing Communist world, the Middle 
East conflict, and, above all, Vietnam. 


October, 1971 450 pp. $4.95 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
F. S. Northedge and M. J. Grieve 


Neither an orthodox detailed diplomatic history 
nor a work of abstract political theory, this book 
is a comprehensive and readable study of the 
development of the international political sys- 
tem since 1870. By using the modern develop- 
ment of the state system as their framework, the 
authors are able to select out the key themes of 
the last hundred years: the primacy of Europe 
in the late nineteenth century and the factors 
that lead to its decline; the origins and conse- 
quences of the two world wars and of the cold 
war; the emergence of the two superpowers and 
the entry into the system of the new nations of 
Asia and Africa; and the impact of nuclear 
weapons and international organizations on the 
state system. 
October, 1971 


400 pp. $4.50 


PROBLEMS OF 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
D. D. Raphael 


This book begins with a distinctive view of 
philosophy as a.whole and then applies this 
view to political philosophy in particular. The 
author's discussions of the state and of sover- 
eignty lead into an analysis of the distinction 
between power and authority. Professor Raphael 
next discusses democracy as a set of ideals and 
as a form of government. He argues that the 
various devices of democracy in the West are 
ajmed chiefly at preserving maximum freedom . 
for individuals. The book ends with a chapter on 
justice, emphasizing the complexity of this con- 
cept and sorting out the difference between 
equality and equity, the circumstances in which 
discrimination is and is not improper, and the 
relation between justice and social utility. 


October, 1971 216 pp. $2.95 











The College Department, Praeger Publishers, 111 Fourth Avenue, New York 10003 
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New Penguins in 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 





WHICH WAY AFRICA? (Rev. Ed.) Basi! Davidson. A comprehensive survey—now com- 
pletely up-dated—-of the political, social, and economic factors behind modern African nation- 
alism. $1.95 


AID AS IMPERIALISM. Teresa Hayter. A highly controversial critique of the role of foreign 
aid in Latin America. $1.45 


PEASANTS AND PEASANT SOCIETIES. Edited by Teodor Shanin. Twenty-eight articles 
on the characteristics of peasant societies. Topics covered include the political sociology of 
peasantry and the peasantry as an object of policy in the modern state. $2.95 


HAVANA JOURNAL. Andrew Salkey. A firsthand look at the effects of the revolution in 
Cuba. Covers all of the island’s cultural and racial diversity as it undergoes tremendous politi- 
cal change. $1.65 


AGONY AT EASTER. Thomas M. Coffey. A minute-by-minute account of the 1916 Irish up- 
rising. $1.65 


THE CHICANOS: Mexican American Voices. Edited by Ed Ludwig and James Santibanez. 
Articles, fiction, and poems, by and about Mexican Americans; gives a realistic picture of the 
Chicano today. $1.95 


MEN WHO PLAY GOD: The Story of the Hydrogen Bomb. Norman Moss. The first com- 
plete report on the H-bomb. Covers every aspect of the story from the secret debate in Wash- 
ington to the reorientation of international politics. Available October. $1.65 


EUROPE SINCE HITLER. Walter Laqueur. A political, cultural, economic, and social panora- 
ma of Europe since 1945—the first one-volume work of its kind. Available October. $1.75 


FOR THE LIBERATION OF BRAZIL. Carlos Marighela. Writings by an outstanding oppo- 
nent of the repressive Brazilian regime. Can be read as a handbook for guerilla fighters every- 
where. Available November. $1.45 

MACHIAVELLI: THE DISCOURSES. Edited by Bernard Crick. Translated by Leslie J. Walk- 


er. The Discourses make clear Machiavelli’s fundamental belief that a republic is the best and 
most enduring form of government. $2.75 


For a complete fist of Penguin books write: 


PENGUN BOOKS INC 


/\\O Ambassador Ro Baltimore, Md 21207 


Overseas readers, write: Penguin Education, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England 
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From Da Capo Press... 








FINE REPRINT EDITIONS IN 


POLITICS AND LAW 





Monographs... Biographies... Standard Sources 





Everett Sommerville Brown, ed. 
THE MISSOURI COMPROMISES AND 
PRESIDENTIAL POLITICS, 1820-1825 

(1926) 
$10.00 


Everett Sommerville Brown, ed. 

WILLIAM PLUMER’S MEMORANDUM 
OF PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE, 1803-1807 (1923) 

$27.50 0-306-71823-5 
Floyd B. Clark 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINES OF 
JUSTICE HARLAN (1915) 
$12.50 

Joseph P. Cotton, Jr. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL DECISIONS OF 
JOHN MARSHALL 2903) 
$27.50 

Eldridge Foster Dowell 

A HISTORY OF CRIMINAL 
SYNDICALISM LEGISLATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 1939) 

$12.50 

Henry Jones Ford 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS (1898) 


New introduction by Elmer E. Cornwell, Jr. 
$12.50 0-306-70846-5 


Paul Leicester Ford, ed. 

PAMPHLETS ON THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES (1888) 
$15.00 

Jobn Watson Foster 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE 
ORIENT (1900) 
$15.00 

Albert Bushnell Hart 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY {1901} 


0-308-71889-3 


0-306-71391-8 


0-306-70947-3 


0-306-71426-4 


0-306-71144-3 


0-306-71915-0 


$10.00 0-306-71903-7 
James Hart 

THE ORDINANCE MAKING POWERS 

OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNITED STATES (1925) 

$12.50 0-306-71487-6 


Ralston Hayden l 
THE SENATE AND TREATIES, 1789-1817 
(1920) 

$12.50 

George D. Luetscher 
EARLY POLITICAL MACHINERY IN 
THE UNITED STATES (1903) 
$18.00 


0-306-71164-8 


0-306-70187-1 


Charles Gordon Post, Jr. 

THE SUPREME COURT AND 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS 1936) 
$12.50 

REPORTS OF THE TRIALS OF 
AARON BURR (1808) 

$42.50 2 volumes 

Norman J. Small 

SOME PRESIDENTIAL 
INTERPRETATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENCY 1932) 

$12.50 

Johann B. Stallo, et al. 

THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
Minor v. Board of Education of Cincinnati 
1870 

New ENEE E by Robert G. McCloskey 

$15.00 0-306-70963-5 
Carl B. Swisher 

MOTIVATION AND POLITICAL 
TECHNIQUE IN THE CALIFORNIA 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

OF 1878-1879 (1930) 
$12.50 

Benjamin Platt Thomas 
RUSSO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 
1815-1867 (1930) 

$10.00 0-306-71681-X 
TRIAL OF ANDREW JOHNSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BEFORE THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ON IMPEACHMENT BY THE - 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR 

HIGH CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
1868 

Sea 3 volumes in 2 0-306-71184-2 


TRIAL OF SAMUEL CHASE, AN 


0-306-71610-0 


0-306-71182-6 


0-306-71663-1 


0-306-71248-2 


` ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 


COURT IMPEACHED BY THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES FOR HIGH CRIMES 
AND MISDEMEANORS BEFORE THE 


‘SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES (1805) 


$37.50 2 volumes 0-306-71181-8 


William B. Weeden 

WAR GOVERNMENT, FEDERAL AND 
STATE, 1861-1865 (1908) 
$15.00 l 

Carl Frederick Wittke 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE (1921) 
$12.50 0-306-71810-3- 


0-308-71707-7 





DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


DA CAPO PRESS, INC. 


227 West 17th Street e New York, N. Y. 10011 
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THE POLITICS OF 
THE DISPOSSESSED 


Outstanding New Books 


from Aldine*Atherton E a 2. 
529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 60605 3 A yy det 


POOR AMERICANS: How the White Poor Live 
edited by Marc Pilisuk, University of California at Berkeley, and Phyllis Pilisuk 
: 


These papers avoid the customary confusion of race and poverty and scrutinize the true nature 
and structure of the culture of poverty. Trans-Action Book No. 24. 192 pp. Cloth $5.95. Paper 
$2.45. 


WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST: 

An Essay on Policy and Protest 

Jessie Bernard, Pennsylvania State University 

“For the contemporary women’s problem, | see Bernard’s book doing much the same kind of job 
as Charles Silberman’s widely hailed Crisis in Biack and White did for the race problem and 


black protest a decade ago.”-—M. Brewster Smith, University of California at Santa Cruz. 
280 pp. Cioth $8.75. Paper $3.95. 


WOMANKIND: Beyond the Stereotypes 
Nancy Reeves, Member of the Bar in California and New York 
This pathfinding work searches out the various stereotypes and assumptions that have formed 


women’s lives in different times and places. It includes original text, parallel readings, and a pho- 
tographic essay, and is being widely adopted for class use. 434 pp. Cloth $12.50. Paper $4.95. 


edited by Theodore R. Marmor, University of Minnesota 


Much recent debate has focused on proposals to reduce poverty by getting more cash income 
into the hands of poor people. This valuable new sourcebook presents the most widely consid- 
ered income transfer proposals that have grown out of recent reformist debates. 247 pp. Cloth 
$8.50. Paper $4.95. 


POVERTY POLICY: A Compendium of Cash Transfer Proposals 
f 
{ 


POLITICS OF SOUTHERN EQUALITY: 
Law and Social Change in a Mississippi County 
Frederick M. Wirt, University of California at Berkeley 


Do changes in law merely reflect changes in social attitudes—or are laws themselves instru- 
ments for changing attitudes? ‘‘What has really excited me are the chapters in which he gives a 
detailed and systematic account of what actually happened in Panola County—and draws infer- 
ences about why and how it happened.” ——From the Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. 335 pp. $10.00. 
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PRAECRR | 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE 
A Bipartisan Review 

of Military Spending 

Members of Congress for Peace Through 
Law, Military Spending Committee. This 
comprehensive source book of data on 
military expenditures contains analyses 
of twenty-three areas of defense spending 
including intelligence, strategic and tac- 
tical weapons systems, naval forces and 
military manpower, The authors, a bipar- 
tisan group, make recommendations for 
future development and expenditures, 
suggesting overall cuts for specific weapon 
and manpower items. 

August 1971 278 pp. $15.00 


ECONOMIC REGULATION 
OF THE WORLD’S AIRLINES 
A Political Analysis 


William E. O'Connor. The author evalu- 
ates the network of 2,500 bilateral 
agreements that constitute the present 
inadequate regulation system, reviews 
1944-1969 attempts to achieve a multi- 
national system, and puts forward a new 
approach that would contribute to lower 
fares, centralized economic planning, and 
improving the plight of the developing 
countries in the world airline picture. 

July 1971 204 pp. $15.00 


THE CHURCH AS A POLITICAL 
FACTOR IN LATIN AMERICA 
With Particular Reference to 
Colombia and Chile 


David E. Mutchler. Undertaken with the 
cooperation of Church officials, this study 
documents the fragmentation of Church 
organization in Colombia and Chile dur- 
ing the last decade and shows how its 
links with U.S. and Western European 
policy interests contributed to the decline 
of its influence in Latin American politics. 
It provides evidence that the CIA gave 
support to the Church’s successful cam- 
paign against Allende in 1964. 


July 1971 490 pp. $18.50 


GLOBAL POLITICS 
OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


Mason Willrich. In a searching political 
analysis of the most significant and po- 
tentially dangerous problem of the 1970s, 
Professor Willrich studies the interactions 
among science, technology and politics. 
He begins with an overview of the major 
challenges of peaceful nuclear energy, 
then considers international politics and 
nuclear policy alternatives. He analyzes 
the development of new technologies, 
including breeder reactors, nuclear- 
powered agro-industrial complexes, 
peaceful applications of nuclear explo- 
sives and controlled fusion reactors, and 
urges that more attention be given to 
political control over the process of tech- 
nological development. 


September 1971 212 pp. $15.00 


THE KENNEDY ROUND 
AND THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN TRADE 


Thomas B. Curtis and John Robert Vastine, 
Jr. This unique account of the Kennedy 
Round grew out of the work of then- 
Congressman Curtis who served as Con- 
gressional Delegate for Trade Negotia- 
tions. The negotiations are analyzed by 
commodity groups. Particular problems 
are discussed in their legal, political and 
economic contexts. The authors draw 
sobering conclusions about the trends in 
world trade and make recommendations 
for a U.S. foreign economic policy for 
the 1970s. 


August 1971 250 pp. $17.50 


Order directly from 


pracger 


111 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
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~The Newest Books On 
The Newest Political 
Issues 


CHINA IN FERMENT: Perspectives on the Culture 

by Richard Baum, University of California, Berkeley 

Through original documents, analyses by distinguished Sinologists, and the editor’s own 
commentary, this book, the first of its kind, reveals the recent cultural revolution in 
China from political, ideological, and economic perspectives. Delving into the back- 
ground, origins, and events of the revolution, Baum presents a balanced view of its im- 
plications for both China and the outside world. Ready cloth $6.95 paper $2.95 


THE EMERGING JAPANESE SUPERSTATE: Challenge and Response 


by Herman Kahn, Hudson institute 


“Enormously stimulating...a masterful analysis.” 
—Edwin 0. Reishauer 


“Stimulates thought and argument.” 
— Foreign Service Journal 


Widely considered one of the foremost authorities on Japan, Herman Kahn details the 
astonishing success story of postwar Japan to reveal it as the remarkable nation it is, 
a nation whose people firmly believe that time is on their side. A Prism Paperback, 
Ready $2.45 


THE FIGHT FOR QUIET 
by Theodore Berland 


“Fascinating...a book that anyone with half a social conscience should read.” 
—Science Digest 


“Combines tough facts with practical remedies.” 
—-§San Francisco Examiner 


“Technically accurate and informative even for the expert, the book is yet readable and 
enjoyable.” 

—Library Journal 

A Prism Paperback Ready $2.95 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION: An American 


Assembly Book 
edited by Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Columbia University 


Several of America's most prominent transportation experts take a long, hard look at the 
issues behind our current transportation dilemma to expose such problems as inade- 
quate legislation, impractica! planning, and actual misappropriation of funds. 
Ready cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 
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PROTAGONISTS OF CHANGE: Subcultures in Development and 
Revolution 

edited by Abdul A. Said, American University 

The optimism which kicked off the sixties as the decade of Third World development, 
asserts Abdul A. Said, has degenerated into frustration. The contributors to this volume, 
including such noted social scientists as Hans J. Morgenthau, Irving L. Horowitz, and 
John H. Kautsky analyze alternatives to the traditional methods of development, examin- 
ing the roles of such subcultures as the militia, students, and guerillas in different re- 
gions of the world. October cloth $6.00 paper $2.50 


REVOLUTION AND THE RULE OF LAW 

edited by Edward Kent, Brooklyn College, City University of New York 

A primer on the rules of dissent as seen from a wide range of viewpoints is the result 
of these articles on the ethics and politics of civil disobedience by such men as Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Bobby Seale, and Philip Berrigan. October cloth $5.95 paper $2.50 


SEX AND CASTE IN AMERICA 

by Carol Andreas, Oakland University 

Sexism, long directed against both women and men as a means of controlling behavior, 
takes on particularly insidious forms in American Society. In this provocative volume, 
Carol Andreas asserts that sexism can be eliminated only by recognizing its economic 
roots and by reconstructing the social institutions which define a person's role in life. 
October cloth $5.95 paper $1.95 


THE SILENCED MAJORITY 


by Kirsten Amendsen, Sacramento State College 


“Meaty, argumentative ... There are still some sensible things to say, as Kirsten Amend- 
sen shows us in The Silenced Majority.” 
—New York Post 


“The relationship between the sexes in America is at its base politically determined, 
just as is the relationship between the races,” is the assertion that launches Amend- 
sen’s stinging indictment of the treatment of women in the American “democratic” 
system. Ready cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CARIBBEAN: An American 


Assembly Book 
edited by Tad Szulc 


Szulc, an award-winning correspondent for The New York Times, presents original 
. essays by American and Caribbean journalists, diplomats, and scholars to show why 
dictatorships, racial confrontations, and nationalism, have become priority issues in 
the Caribbean, and how U.S. foreign policy will have to change as a result. 

Ready cloth $5.95 paper $2.45 


at your bookstore 


SPECTRUM ZÑ BOOKS 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 


Teachers: Examination copies available from your Prentice-Hall 
field representative. 
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COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 1870-1960 
Volume 3: PROFILES OF CHANGE: African Society and 
Colonial Rule 


Edited by VICTOR TURNER 


This volume is devoted to the study of the social problems in Africa resulting from European 
dominance. The impact of complex alien economic, social, political and religious forces 
produced major culture clashes among the indigenous societies of Africa. The editor and the 
contributors to this volume examine these forces and assess the consequences for modern 
Africa. $17.50 


HISTORICAL STUDIES OF THE | 
ENGLISH PARLIAMENT 
Fdited by E. B. FRYDE and EDWARD MILLER 


Volume 1: Origins to 1399 Volume 2: 1399-1603 


A great deal of literature has been written on the early history of the English parliament, 
much of it in the form of articles for journals and periodicals available only in special li- 
braries, largely inaccessible to many students. 
The editors of this work bring together the most important papers which chart the evolu- 
tion of parliament as an institution gradually acquiring a defined composition. 
Each volume: Cloth $11.00 Paper $3.25 


RUSSIAN PEASANT ORGANIZATION 
BEFORE COLLECTIVISATION 


D. J. MALE 





Discusses the return of the peasants after the revolution to the mir, or old Russian land- 
holding commune, and the government’s attempt to supplant the commune by instituting 
the rural soviets. The author then traces social and political developments from 1925 to the 
onset of mass collectivisation in 1930. $12.50 


KOTOKU SHUSUI 
Portrait of a Japanese Radical 


F. G. NOTEHELFER 





This is the first western study of Kétoku Shüsui (1871-1911), Japan's leading left-wing 
thinker at the turn of the century, whose career and ideas have had a decisive influence on 
later radical movements both in Japan and China. 

Drawing on Kōtoku’s extensive diaries and correspondence, Professor Notehelfer presents 
a personal as well as a political biography. $16.00 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Om JPrinceton 


India’s Green Revolution 
Economic Gains and Political Costs 
FRANCINE R. FRANKEL 


Greater economic disparities and increased social tension have followed 
hard upon the 1965 breakthrough in Indian agriculture. Looking at five 
districts, Francine Frankel assesses the political and social implications 
of the “green revolution.” Written under the auspices of the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University $7.50 


The Military in Politics 
Changing Patterns in Brazil 
ALFRED STEPAN 


“A pioneer study on the role of the military in Brazilian society. .. . The 
book is an important contribution to the literature on comparative politics 
and the sociology of military institutions.”—Morris Janowitz. A Rand Cor- 
poration Research Study , $10.00 


The Future of the International Legal Order 
Volume II, Conflict Management 


Edited by CYRIL E. BLACK and RICHARD A. FALK 


The eleven contributors come to grips with the realities of controlling war 
in our modern, interrelated world. All of them deal directly with the role 
of law in the management of conflict. Written under the auspices of the 
Center of International Studies, Princeton University $12.50 


The United Nations in International Politics 
Edited by LEON GORDENKER 


Six authors take the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the UN to 
reexamine its role and work in the world today and to anticipate its future. 
Written under the auspices of the Center of International Studies, Prince- 
ton University $7.50 


Princeton University Press 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
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Perspectives 
on Politics 


MINORITY GROUP POLITICS: A Reader — 
Edited by Stephen J. Herzog, Moorpark College 


July 1971 / 384 pages / $4.95 paper 


BLACK POLITICS 

The Inevitability of Conflict: Readings 

Edited by Edward S. Greenberg, Stanford University, Neal Milner, 
Grinnell College, and David J. Olson, Indiana University 


June 1971 / 374 pages / $4.95 paper 


THE POLITICS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 

A Reader for the Seventies 

Edited by Joyce Gelb, City College of the City University of New York, 
and Marian Lief Palley, University of Delaware 

April 1971 / 512 pages / $5.95 paper 


ESSAYS IN THE STATE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 
Edited by Donald G. Herzberg, Rutgers University, and Jesse M. Unruh, 
Assemblyman, California 


January 1971 / 416 pages / $3.95 paper 


THE POLITICS OF ECOSUICIDE 
Edited by Leslie L. Roos, Jr., Northwestern University 
March 1971 / 416 pages / $4.95 paper 


RESEARCH IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

Introductory Exercises in the Use of Political Data 

by Kenneth Vines, Alan S. Newman, and John Patterson, all of the 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


July 1971 / 208 pages / $4.00 paper 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, ine. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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From Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston 





THE DYNAMICS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Guidelines to Current Transformations in 

Theory and Practice 

by Gerald Caiden, California State College, Hayward 

June 1971 / 352 pages / $4.95 paper 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 
by Stephen Monsma and Paul B. Henry, both of Calvin College 
Coming in 1972 


ON CAPITOL HILL, Second Edition 
by John F. Bibby, University of Wisconsin, and Roger Davidson, Na- 
tional Manpower Policy Task Force 


Coming im 1972 


PARTIES, POLITICS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 
IN AMERICA 

by William J. Keefe, University of Pittsburgh 

Coming in 1972 


A FIRST BOOK IN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
by Herbert D. Rosenbaum, Hofstra University 
Coming in 1972 


Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 10017 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF PALESTINE 
ESSAYS ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 


In sixteen essays, scholars distinguished in the fields of political science, history, sociology, 
and law reexamine the history and development of Palestine during the mandate period 
and the issues underlying the Arab-Israeli conflict. “. .. the presentation is factual. Readers 
.. will find in it facts that are well-documented, and these facts are set out by scholars 
whose first concern is to ascertain and communicate the truth.”-——Arnold J. Toynbee 


544 pages $15.00 


URBAN REVOLT IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1960-1964 
A CASE STUDY 


by Edward Feit 


Focusing on the rank and file rather than the leaders, the author details urban revolutionary 
action by Africans after the banning of African political organizations in 1960. He explains 
how the attempt at insurgency was organized; why its initial success was limited; and why, 
in the end, it failed. Based on the verbatim records of the trial of the insurgents, his exam- 
ination of this case of urban revolt exposes some of the bureaucratic and ideological “myths” 
that have grown around revolutionary movements. 


366 pages $10.75 


THE THIRD HOUSE 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

by David J. Vogler 

Based on data from five congresses over a twenty-year period, this study describes the 
variation in conference representation in terms of party representation, seniority, and cham- 
ber support of legislation. The author considers conference bargaining in terms of organi- 
zation and bargaining theories and relates particular strategies to patterns of conference 
behavior. 

160 pages $6.50 


Forthcoming 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
A CARIBBEAN LILLIPUT 


by Gordon K. Lewis 
Describing the strains and stresses of a racially and culturally mixed society, Professor Lewis 
exposes the racial “harmony” of the Virgin Islands as a myth. He also examines the tourist 


economy of this dependency of the United States, the nature of American colonial rule, and 


the alternatives left to such micro-states in the modern world. 
February 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1735 BENSON AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 
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Politics 
Society 


Many social scientists have been uneasy about the absence of forums for the publication 
of imaginative, well-written solid scholarship dealing with important political concerns. 
Politics and Society provides social scientists with an alternative forum. The journal en- 
courages a variety of methodological approaches (convinced that methodological ad- 
vances emerge out of work on significant problems), promotes undersupported areas 
of research, emphasizes the use of lucid English in its articles, and examines what Rob- 
ert Lynd called “some outrageous hypotheses.” We seek to promote a quest for the 
good community, polity, and society. 





A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


& 





EDITORIAL ADDRESS: 








EDITORIAL BOARD Ira Katznelson, Editor 
Ira Katznelson, Editor Dept. of Political Science 
Columbia University 

ee New York, New York 10027 
Philip Brenner 
Judith Coburn 
ikea ARTICLES IN FIRST ISSUES INCLUDED: 
Alan Wolfe , f 

The Concept of Interest in Pluralist and Marxian Analysis 
ADVISORY EDITORS Isaac D. Balbus 
Philip Abrams The National Security Managers and the National Interest 
Robert Agger Richard J. Barnet 
Peter Bachrach The Vocation of Radical Intellectuals 
Richard Barnet David Kettler 


Norman Birnbaum 
William Gamson 
Ralph Guzman 
Henry Kariel 
David Kettler 
Christopher Lasch 
Gary Marx 

Ralph Miliband 
Michael Parenti 
Marcus Raskin 
Dankwart Rustow 


Vonneqraam tornam mama —<——— —— o —— — o iy — sal e e mamtivevneveo p A 


Liberal Society and the Indian Question 
Michael Paul Rogin 


Social and Ideological Bases of British Elite Reactions to 
Domestic Crisis in 1829-1832 
Allan Şilver 


Counter-Ideological Uses of ‘Totalitarianism’ 
Herbert J. Spiro 
Benjamin R. Barber 


The State and Social Transformation: Will and Possibility 
Immanuel Wallerstein 





Politics and Society © GERON-X, INC. Publishers - Box 1108 - Los Altos, California 94022 
Annual Subscription Rates: Name 

C] Institutional $15 Address 

©] Individual $10* City 

i] Student $6 Stale et Cade 
Postage Paid Worldwide 


* Special rate of $8.50 on new and renewal individual subscriptions entered before November 15, 
1971. 
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- New — 


The Rise of African Nationalism in § outh Africa 
The African National Congress, 1912-1952 


Peter Walshe 


Mr. Walshe has assembled a wide range of primary source materials upon which to base his 
detailed examination of the African National Congress, the political movement that long stood 
at the center of Black South African efforts to divert White governments from their apartheid 
policies. In the course of his study, the author also explains the Congress’s essential weakness 
as a political organization. 
Volume Three in the series, Perspectives on Southern Africa. 
1971 LC: 72-129605 ISBN: 0-520-01810-9 450 pages $14.50 


China and Africa, 1949-1970 
The Foreign Policy of the People’s Republic of China 
Bruce D. Larkin 


This is a study of Chinese political and economic activities on the African continent. Mr. 
Larkin demonstrates that China has exercised characteristic flexibility and prudence in dealing 
with both the various liberation movements and the African governments which have made 
overtures to her. 1971 LC: 78-123624 ISBN: 0-520-01761-7 350 pages map $8.00 


rure for Democracy 
Sung Chiao-jen and the 1911 Revolution 


Kit Siong Liew 


Because Sung’s life was so closely interrelated with the 1911 Revolution, Mr. Liew’s biography 
provides more than a portrait of a leader of that Revolution; it also presents a full account, 
largely based on unfamiliar sources, of the crucial period in Chinese history that was to fore- 
shadow and introduce the Republic. 

1971 LC: 74-123623 ISBN: 0-520-01760-9 288 pages $8.75 


Vietnamese Anticolontalism, 1885-1925 
David G. Marr 


Using previously unexplored Vietnamese sources as well as French archival material, David 
Marr examines the origins of the conflict that has severed Vietnam in recent decades. The 
emphasis is on the origins and communication of symbols and ideology in Vietnam and the 
Vietnamese sense of identity as a people. 

1971 LC: 75-129611 ISBN: 0-520-01813-3 400 pages $12.50 


Nepal—Strategy for Survival 

Leo E. Rose 

Nepal’s most formidable problem in foreign policy has been how to preserve national inde- 
pendence in the face of outside threats. Professor Rose deals with this question by tracing 
Nepalese foreign policy during the past two centuries. Particular reference is made to the pres- 


sures exerted on this policy by China, Great Britain, Russia, and India. 
1971 LC: 75-100022 ISBN: 0-520-01643-2 375 pages map $10.00 
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Reapportionment in the 1970s 
Edited by Nelson W. Polsby 


Leading scholars of American politics here forecast reapportionment trends and issues in the 
decade of the ’70s. They analyze the impact of the ‘“one-man-one-vote” principal when gerry- 
mandering remains a legal and common tactic of the majority parties. They also debate vig- 
orously whether the Supreme Court guidelines need to be modified to achieve effective demo- 
cratic representation. 1971 LC: 73-142046 ISBN: 0-520-01885-0 250 pages $10.00 


Comparison of Economic Systems 
Theoretical and Methodological Approaches 
Edited by Alexander Eckstein 


This book’s purpose is to provide an analytical framework for the study of economic systems, 
to explore alternative methodological approaches for analyzing these systems, and to probe 
some of the theoretical issues in the field of Comparative Economic Systems. Three main phases 
are considered here: the ideological and technological environment of these economies; different 
system traits that characterize economies; and performance. 

1971 LC: 79-118085 ISBN: 0-520-01729-3 300 pages $15.75 


The Politics of Participation in Poverty 
A Case Study of the Board of Economic and Youth 
Opportunities Agency of Greater Los Angeles 
Dale Rogers Marshall 
In this study the author focuses on the poor as members of the board of a local community 
action agency and discusses what happens to their political views and to their attitudes towards 
governmental agencies as their own aspirations and self images are changed. 
1971 LC: 79-121192 ISBN: 0-520-01741-2 250 pages $7.95 


Britain, India, and the Arabs, 1914-1921 
Briton Cooper Busch 


Richly detailed, this work provides a full treatment of the complex shaping and execution of 
British policies in the Arab world during and immediately after World War I. Professor Busch 
shows that the British government in India exerted important influence on the reconstruction 
of the Middle East following the war. 

1971 LC: 71-132421 ISBN: 0-520-01821-4 464 pages $14.50 


Now available in paperback 


Political Representation in England and the 
Origins of the American Republic 


J. R. Pole 
“The development of representative government on both sides of the Atlantic is one of the 
great themes of modern history. . . . J. R. Pole takes his stand squarely in the midst of con- 


flicting interpretations as old as America and as current as the latest scholarly journal.” 
—Journal of American History 
“His argument ranges widely, and he supports it with a wealth of learning and a lively wit...” 
— Economist 
606 pages paper, $3.95 


S University of California Press * Berkeley 94720 


=" from California 
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NEW FROM YALE 


Choice and the Politics of Allocation 
A Developmental Theory 
by David E. Apter 


The problem of choice, its expansion and control, is David Apter’s central concern 
in this book. Using a highly abstract analytical system, with development and order 
as dependent variables, he derives a series of behavioral propositions and compares 
them in modernizing and industrial societies. in what will undoubtedly be a contro- 
versial final chapter he suggests a radical equilibrium theory in which his structural 
conclusions are shown to work best in the context of a socialist liberal ethic. $7.95 


Unions, Parties, and Political Development 
A Study of Mineworkers in Zambia 
by Robert H. Bates 


Like most new nations, Zambia aspires to rapid economic development. Because the 
economy is based largely on copper production, regulation and control of the copper 
miners represents a crucial political task for Zambia's ambitious elite. In this study 
Robert Bates analyzes the attempt of the government to use the dominant political 
party and the Mineworkers’ Union to enforce a relatively strict labor code. Since 
governments throughout Africa striving for economic maturity are struggling with 
similar problems, Bates’ findings have a relevance beyond Zambia. ‘‘This study pre- 
sents the best analysis that | have seen of relations between a trade union and a 
political party in a new African state.”"~—Richard L. Sklar $12.50 


Political Roles in a New State 
Tanzania's First Decade 
by Raymond F. Hopkins 


The Tanzanian experiment with its essentially agricultural approach to development, 
the continuing effort by its leadership to make political parties a vital force in domestic 
politics, and its attempts to deal with the problems of tribalism continues to merit 
serious investigation. In this study, based on field work in Tanzania that included 
interviews with 109 administrators and legislators, Mr. Hopkins examines Tanzania’s 
political system as reflected in the character of role expectations among the elite. 
He finds a closed system of politics developing in Tanzania that is based on con- 
sensual role expectations, and suggests that this could be a way to avoid the conflicts 
and violence common to many developing countries. 

Yale Studies in Political Science, 23 $12.50 


The Three Worlds of Economics 
by Lloyd G. Reynolds 


In this lucid review of contemporary economic systems Mr. Reynolds presents three 
related convictions: that Western economic analysis requires much reshaping to be 
usable in either socialist or less-developed economies; that economics, viewed from 
a world perspective, is a larger subject than the conventional wisdom suggests; that 
interesting and fruitful new directions are possible in the field of comparative eco- 
nomics. Sophisticated but not technical, this major work by a well-known economist 
can be enjoyed by all interested social scientists. 

Studies in Comparative Economics, 12 cloth $12.50; paper $3.45 


Yale University Press New Haven and London 
L in Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press 
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from HARPER & ROW — > 


Comparative Government and Politics 
An Introductory Essay in Political Science ) 
By MICHAEL CURTIS, Rutgers, The State University 
1968. Paper. 266 pp.; $3.95. | 


The Stable Crisis 

Two Decades of German Foreign Policy | 

By WOLFRAM F. HANRIEDER, University of California, Santa Barbara | 
1970. Paper. 221 pp.; $3.95. | 


The Student Political Scientist’s Handbook 
By RICHARD L. MERRITT and GLORIA J. PYSZKA, 


University of Illinois | 


1969. Paper. 192 pp.; $3.50. 
Schenkman Publishing Company, distributed by Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 


Political Ideas and Ideologies 
A History of Political Thought 
By MULFORD Q. SIBLEY, University of Minnesota 
1970. 611 pp.; $11.50. 


Politics as the Master Science: From Plato to Mao 


By HERBERT J. SPIRO, University of Pennsylvania | 
1970. Paper. 238 pp.; $3.50. 


British Government and Politics ; 

Life Without a Declaration of Independence, Second Ed. | 
By DOUGLAS V. VERNEY, York University, Toronto | 

1971. Paper. 234 pp.; $2.95. | 


Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century 
By ERIC R. WOLF, University of Michigan | 
1969. Paper. 328 pp.; $3.95. 


For more information on these and our 
other books write Department 275(B). 


Harper & Rew, Publishers, Inc. 
1817 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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Egypt 
Under 


Nasir 


A Study in Political Dynamics 
By R. Hrair Dekmejian 


Egypt Under Nasir is a comprehensive study 
of Egyptian politics since the 1952 Revolution 
with special emphasis on the interaction of 
charismatic leadership, ideology, elites, social 
groups, and institutions. Based predominantly 
on original Arabic-language sources, the 
study traces the evolution of the political sys- 
tem from 1952 through the June 1967 War 
and the aftermath of President Gamal Abdal- 
Nasir's death in 1970, 


The central portion of the book is devoted 
to Nasir’s attempts to build a new order on 
the basis of the legitimacy of his charisma and 
according to his new ideological precepts. 
The various constituent elements of the new 
revolutionary order—National Union, Arab 
Socialist Union, National Assembly——are dis- 
cussed in detail. This section also contains an 


extensive study of the Egyptian power elite 
since 1952. 


ISBN 0-87395-080-1 $10.00 





a e ae rt ri 


The 
Middle East 


Supply 
Centre 


By Martin W. Wilmington 
Edited by Laurence Evans 
Foreword by Commander Sir Robert Jackson 

During World War Il, the United States and 
Great Britain contributed to the successful 
operation of a regional organization which 
indisputably saved the Middle East for the 
Allied cause and which, if perpetuated, might 
have formed the basis for regional peace and 
stability. This was the Middle East Supply 
Centre, whose creation, evolution, responsi- 
bilities, and activities are described analy- 
tically in this volume. 


Beyond the author’s narrative and analysis of 
the Centre's wartime logistical activities, he 
has placed the whole enterprise in a far 
larger setting: Anglo-American collaboration; 
the imperious influence of world powers; the 
aspirations of underdeveloped nations; and 
the growth in the area of "economic regional- 
ism.” 


ISBN 0-87395-081-X $10.00 





State University of New York Press 


Albany, New York 12201 
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Lippincott 


New! 


CONTENDING THEORIES 
OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


James E. Dougherty, St. Joseph's College (Phila.), and Robert L. Pfaltzgraff, Jr., 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University 


= This important new book represents both an overview and a synthesis of international rela 
tions theory. The major theories from ancient times to the present are examined, though the 
authors deal principally with theory-building efforts since 1950. Extensive discussion is given 
to theories of conflict, war and revolution, from Aristotle to Mao, Giap, Guevara, Debray, 
and Fanon. Pacifism, imperialism, balance of power, realist theory, man-milieu relationships, 
international systems theory, theories of international integration, decision-making, theories 
of conflict and deterrence, disarmament and arms control, are all presented in their historical 
context. 


416 Pages Clothbound $9.95 Paperbound $6.25 1971 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
ORGANIZATION 


An Introductory Reader 


Edited by Richard A. Falk, Princeton University, and Wolfram F. Hanrieder, 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Moving beyond traditional emphasis on legalistic and formalistic aspects, the editors project 
the study of international law and organization into the wider setting of international politics. 
The distinctive features of a decentralized legal system are stressed, and strong support is 
given for the editors’ conviction that communication, not restraint, is the main function of law 
and organization in a social system that lacks a government. Fourteen selections by dis- 
tinguished scholars provide students with an introduction to the important questions that bear 
on the character of contemporary international order. 


346 Pages l Paperbound $5.25 1968 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


College Department 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Forthcoming paperbacks— 


Reform and Responsiveness in American Politics 
Readings in the Problems of Democratic Institutions 


Edited by Dennis Ippolito and Thomas G. Walker, Emory University 


For courses in American government, this distinctive new reader explores the ways in which 
government responds to citizens’ demands for change. It examines government's potential for 
reform by analyzing the relationships among three categories of institutions through which the 
public is linked to governmental] behavior and policy: participatory institutions (elections, direct 
action), intermediate institutions (pressure groups, political parties), and primary institutions 
(the Presidency, the Congress, the judiciary, the bureaucracy). The readings, which illustrate 
how these institutions function, have been chosen to reveal the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of American politics. The text includes an introduction analyzing the question of responsiveness 
and presenting the linkage model, short introductions to each section of readings, and a con- 
cluding essay on the necessity of and prospects for reform. 

January about 350 pages about $3.95 


In St. Martins Series in American Politics— 


State Politics in the United States 
Kenneth T. Palmer, University of Maine 


A survey of contemporary politics in American state governments. Using a systems approach, 
the book discusses the various state political environments, the inputs of state politics, state 
decision-making agencies, and state public politics. The volume draws upon current theoretical 
research in the field and offers the student analytic tools and concepts with which to approach 
his study of state politics and with which to compare the political systems of different states. 

February about 128 pages about $2.25 


Administrative Politics and Social Change 
Louis C. Gawthrop, SUNY at Binghamton 


This text is designed to provide the student with a basic understanding of the administrative 
process in our federal government. It not only discusses important administrative concepts but 
also shows how the administrative process has operated in dealing with such conflicts as the 
United Farm Workers’ grape strike, the postal strike of 1970, and the controversy over the SST. 
In short, the author presents an up-to-date analysis of the role of public administration in a 


period of rapid social change. 
September about 128 pages about $2.25 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 


College Department 175 Fifth Avenue New York 10010 
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The Foreign Affairs 
Fudge Factory 


JOHN F. CAMPBELL. “A clear-sighted, 
hard-hitting book by a former foreign serv- 
ice officer who describes penetratingly the 
‘fudge factory’ that our State Department 
has become...In Part i, Campbell dis- 
cusses brilliantly old and new styles in 
diplomacy from Jefferson and Hamilton to 
JFK and Johnson. In Part ll, he proposes 
drastic reforms.” — PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY. “Unquestionably the best analysis of 
the Foreign Service.’—-GEORGE KENNAN 

June/ $6.95 


The Revolt Against 


the Masses 
and Other Essays on Politics 
and Public Policy 


AARON WILDAVSKY. Dean Wildavsky has 
been one of the most creative thinkers in 
the new field of public policy analysis. But 
he is also much more—a democratic critic 
of the radical rhetoric of our age, which he 
sees as an essentially elitist “revolt against 
the masses.” In this exciting book, consist- 
ing of 26 of his most important articles, 
public policy analysis and political criti- 
cism merge to provide an original per- 
spective on the American political system. 

July/$12.50 


The Politics of Disorder 


THEODORE J. LOWI. Does today’s dis- 
order—the passionate rhetoric, the angry 
confrontations—perform any useful politi- 
cal function? In arguing that it does, the 
author of The End of Liberalism sees in 
political disorder new opportunities for ef- 
fecting a radical alternative to convention- 
al group politics. Professor Lowi shows 


on u t 





BASIC BOOKS ARE MORE THAN TIMELY 


how major reforms have come about only 
by moving outside of established political 
institutions. ‘“Powerfully argued and most 
illuminating. No one hits the problem on 
as substantial and basic a level as Profes- 
sor Lowi does.”--MICHAEL NOVAK 
July/$6.95 


Comparative Government 


S. F. FINER. Certain to become a classic 
text in the comparative study of govern- 
ment, this book analyzes the major types 
of government and proceeds to discuss 
the principal national systems as illustra- 
tive of these types. Just published/$10.00 


Sovereignty at Bay 
The Multinational Spread of U.S. 
Enterprises 


RAYMOND VERNON. Is the power of the 
large multinational U.S. enterprises ‘“ex- 
cessive’? Are they, in fact, really multi- 
national, or a means of controlling the 
economies of other nations? The product 
of more than six years of research, this 
magisterial work answers these and other 
questions—to present the first really ade- 
quate picture of these revolutionary new 
enterprises. September/$8.50 


The American Left. 
Radical Political Thought in the 
Twentieth Century 


Edited by LOREN BARITZ. This exciting 
volume is an invitation to listen to those 
voices of radical dissent which, through- 
out the century, have fought for the liber- 
ation of oppressed groups and the recon- 
struction of American society. 
September/ $12.50 


BASIC BOOKS Inc. 


404 Park Avenue South, New York, N. Y. 10016 
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NEW 
from Greenwood 


Capitalists Without Capitalism: The Jains of India and the Quakers of the West 





by Balwant Nevaskar, University of Puget Sound 


Exploring the noneconomic factors in the economic systems of two vastly dif- 
ferent cultures, the author analyzes the Jains and the Quakers, isolating their 
endemic religious behaviors and economic ethics to show that the complex 
cultural interactions of religion and economics play a dramatically central role 
in the development of economic systems. 


(Contributions in Sociology, No. 6} $1 1.00 


. {The Social Dimensions of Mental IIlness, Alcoholism, and Drug Dependence 


by Don Martindale, University of Minnesota, and Edith Martindale, Mental IHiness 
Commitment Procedure Service, Probate Court, Ramsey County, Minnesota 


Through an examination of the broad societal causes of mental illness, drug 
dependency, and alcoholism, this book offers convincing evidence that these 
illnesses, for the most part, are due to failures of socialization and contains 
recommendations for therapies found to be most helpful in effecting long-range 
cures. 


(Contributions in Sociology, No, 9) $1 1.50 


The Law of Treason in the United States: Collected Essays 


by James Willard Hurst, University of Wisconsin Law School 


This collection of six essays provides a definitive analysis of the doctrinal de- 
velopment of the law of treason in the United States, beginning with its English 
origins and concluding with the present day. The author traces the materials 
available for studying the law of treason and examines the modifications and 
changes which have evolved. 


(Contributions in American History, No. 12) $1 2.00 


The Bonus March: An Episode of the Great Depression 
by Roger Daniels, State University College at Fredonia 


The Bonus March of 1932—an unprecedented protest by 20,000 veterans of 
Worid War |—ended in tragedy. Professor Daniels probes this legendary but little 
studied aspect of the Great Depression and separates fact from myth in this 
timely study that gives fresh insight into today’s patterns of dissent. 


{Contributions in American History, No. 14) September 1971 $12.00 





C CREENWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


51 Riverside Avenue, Westport, Connecticut 06880 | 
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Policy Sciences 


Policy Analysis, Systems Approaches and Decision-making 


Editor: EDWARD S. QUADE, The RAND Corporation 


POLICY SCIENCES is an international journal bringing together 
ideas on methodologies and application of structural rationality, sys- 
tematic analysis and decision-making, especially that decision-making 
concerned with social problems. 

It pays close attention to the application of policy science to real de- 
cisions, aiming to improve the outcome as well as the state-of-the-art. 
Case histories and experiences are included. 


YOSUME 2, NUMBER 1, MARCH 1971, CONTENTS: 


Policy Sciences and Policy Research Organizations, C. WoLF, JR., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
University Centers for the Study of Public Policy: Organizational Viability 
JOHN P. Crecine, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
A Doctoral Program in the Policy Sciences, DovucLas R. BUNKER, Buffalo, N.Y. 
The Continuing Decision Seminar as a Technique of Instruction 
HAROLD D. LAsswELL, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Situational Normativism and Teaching of Policy Sciences 
ARIE Y. LEWIN and MELVIN F. SHAKUN, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
The Public Policy Program of the Kennedy School of Government: A Student’s 
View, RICHARD W. BENKA, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Universities and the Teaching of Policy Sciences, Y. Dror, Jerusalem, Israel 


VOLUME 2, NOMBER 2, JUNE 1971, CONTENTS: 


Computers, Policymaking and Reality, P. F. Gross, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 
Change, Caution and Computers, Davis B. Boprow, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
An Aggregative Model for Municipal Economic Planning 
SANG M. Lee and WILLIAM R. Seveseck, Blacksburg, Va., U.S.A. 
Institutional Self-Organization, MILTON Marney, McLean, Va., U.S.A. 
Two Models of the Urban Crisis: An Analytical Essay on Banfield and Forrester 
HARVEY AVERCH and ROBERT A. LEVINE, Santa Monica, Calif., U.S.A. 
Toward a National Youth Employment Policy: Mapping the Route from Prob- 
lems to Programs, S. J. CARROL and A. H. Pasca, Santa Monica, Calif., U.S.A. 
Status of PPBS in Local and State Governments in the United States 
Harry P. Harry, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


VOLUME 2, NUMBER 3, SEPTEMBER 1971, CONTENTS (partly): 


Policymaking and Technology Transfer: The Need for National Thinking 

Laboratories, SAMUEL N. BAR-ZAKAY, Santa Monica, Calif., U.S.A. 

Professional Styles in Government; Touchstones for the New Policy Scientist 
ERwWIN C. HARGROVE, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 

Political Rationality—Reconsidered: Notes on an Integrated Evaluative Scheme 
for Policy Choices, R.-R. GRAUHAN and W. STRUBELT, Konstanz, Germany 
“Selling Out” and the Sociology of Knowledge, R. D. GastiL, Seattle, Wash., 

U.S.A. 
Cooperation of Government, Science and Industry in R & D—A Systems View 
DIETER SCHUMACHER, Bonn, Germany 


The subscription price is US$20.00 plus US$2.00 postage. Personal 
subscriptions are available for private use at US$13.00 including postage. 
Orders and requests for examination copies may be sent to Elsevier 


Publishing Company, Journal Division, P.O. Box 211, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 





Elsevier 


Journal Division, P.O. Box 211 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
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Vietnam before 
we were there. 


The first study in English of 

pre-colonial nineteenth century 
“Vietnam, this is the only book 

anywhere in any language that 
compares the civil governments of 
two traditional East Asian 
societies on an institution-by- 
institution basis through a 
detailed study of the surviving 
statutes of both societies, QUANG BINH® 

A full understanding of Vietnam 
requires knowledge of its political and cul- 
tural development. Specifically, the manner in 
which Vietnamese political and cultural gms 
institutions were influenced by those of the- 
Chinese. 

Dr. Woodside analyzes the government of 
Vietnam a century and a half ago and com- 

_ pares it with the contemporary government of 

China, tracing the Chinese influence in not 
only Vietnamese government and adminis- 


—_ m ee ee ” 


HA TINH® 


Link R 


nom y O N y o e 
















tration but also in society and culture ‘ QUI NHON 
down to the village level. , tang BINH DINH 

This is an important book, in the best i VISAYAS 
sense of the word. Its impact on the field WE i 
of Vietnam studies is certain to be sig- — “" "===." Sk 


nificant and widely felt. \ 
=" HARVARD me 


`~ Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 








BINH THUAN 





GIA DINH 

SAIGON 

DINH TUON 
“=~ 


VINH LO 





AN GIAN BIEN HOA 


HATIEN 





Vietnam and the Chinese Model 


A Comparative Study of Nguyén and Ch’ ing Civil Government i in the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century. Harvard East Asian Series, 52 $9.95. 


by Alexander Barton Woodside 
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John King Fairbank 





Third Edition-Brand New 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 
$9.95 cloth; $2.45 paper 


The noted Harvard Sinologist updates his classic work 
on the United States and China. 

“No one has written more clearly or perceptively about 
China during the past quarter century than Professor 
Fairbank. ... The extensive new sections on more recent 
events constitute the clearest, most balanced, and most 
judicious brief prec anan that I have yet seen.’ 

Edwin O. Reischauer 


American Foreign Policy Library 


D4RVARD 


Harvard University a 
Cambridge, Mass.0 
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REMAKING CHINA POLICY: 


US-China Relations and Governmental Decisionmaking 
Richard Moorsteen/Morton Abramowitz 


“A way of thinking about China policy, a way that is imaginative, 
thorough, and as objective as possible.” 
— John King Fairbank 


“A unique and valuable book...in essence a memorandum for the 
President...(gives) the general public a rare insight into the process 
whereby important decisions of foreign policy are made... 

“Both Mr. Moorsteen and Mr. Abramowitz are experienced bureau- 
crats as well as China experts.” | 


— Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
A Rand Corporation Research Study 


$5.95 


Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


Regional Integration 
Theory and Research 


Leon N. Lindberg and Stuart A. Scheingold, Editors 


Piecing together a peaceful world 


The ten critical essays in this work represent 
the variety of theories and approaches of the 
chief contributors in the field of regional inte- 
gration, the study of non-coercive integration 
among nations. 

Focusing on research strategies and tech- 
niques, the authors probe new directions for 
added insights into the -integrative process— 
problems of nation-building, integration of 
planned economies, and consequences of 
regional consolidation. - 

The authors also evaluate the first decade of 
the study of regional integration and report on 
current disputes and prospects for future 
research: 


Cloth-$12.50; Paper-$4.95 


H4RVARD 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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“TE govermint 
gives us too little 
amusement 
nowadays.’ 


The Little Legislatures 
Committees of Congress 


GEORGE GOODWIN, JR. 


Traces the development of the committee 
system in both the House and Senate from 
the beginnings of Worid War II through the 
Johnson Administration and analyzes the 
organization, make-up and assignment tra- 
ditions of standing committees — and pre- 
sents ideas for reform. Standing committees 
are now such powerful forces, says Profes- 
sor Goodwin, that on occasion they stand 
as equals to the President. 

Cloth, $9.50; paper, $2.50; 300 pp. 


Wendell Willkie 
Fighter for Freedom 


ELLSWORTH BARNARD 


A record of the essential facts in the life 
of Wendell Willkie. 

“An ‘inheritor of unfulfilled renown’ 
Willkie certainly was, but he deserved and 
has got a learned, intelligent, and loving 
biography” —Times Literary Supplement. 
Cloth, $10.00; paper, $5.00; 624 pp. 


Mr. Dooley 


The Politics of Defeat 
Campaigning for Congress 


ROBERT J. HUCKSHORN & 
ROBERT C. SPENCER 


A study of the losing candidates in a con- 
gressional election that also surveys the 
impact of party recruitment, campaign 
techniques, and issues on the election 
outcome --and provides solid research on 
congressional campaigning itself. 

Cloth, $8.50; paper, $2.50; 272 pp. 


The Supreme Court in Crisis 
A History of Conflict 


ROBERT J. STEAMER 


A history of the Supreme Court's exercise 
of judicial review, with an emphasis on the 
periodic conflicts between Court and one or 
both of the two great sources of power in 
the American system, the Congress and the 
Presidency. 

Cloth, $9.50; paper, $2.50; 348 pp. 


® 


The University of 


Massachusetts Press 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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NEW 1971 


@ POLITICAL PARTIES AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR. 
Second Edition 


William J. Crotty, Northwestern University; Donald M. Freeman, 
University of West Florida; and Douglas $. Gatlin, Florida Atlantic 
University 

This new edition of the leading collection of readings in the field of 
political parties contains articles of relevance to the 1970's. Readings 
on race relations, violence, and youth in politics are related to the 
more established characteristics of the American party system. Intro- 
ductions to each of the chapters interrelate the specific pieces con- 
tained in the chapter and integrate these into the overall framework 
of the book. 1971, Paperbound, 608 pp. 


COMING IN 1972 
@ POLITICAL ANALYSIS: An Introduction 


M. Margaret Conway, University of Maryland; and Frank B. 
Feigert, State University of New York at Brockport 

In this comprehensive core text, the authors present and evaluate the 
methods and concepts used to develop the explanatory theory of 
modern political science. Based upon the authors’ teaching experience, 
the material requires no background in political science. 1972, Paper- 
bound, est. 528 pp. 


COMING IN 1972 


© CONTROVERSIES OF STATE AND LOCAL 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS 


Mavis Mann Reeves and Parris N. Glendening, both of the | 
University of Maryland 

A collection of original essays ana previously published material, 
this anthology examines the controversies of modern state and local 
“government. The traditional topics of constitutional revision, council 
manager government, and judicial reform are excluded in favor of 
relevant topics such as urban riots, desegregation, and decentraliza- 
tion. 1972, Paperbound, est. 464 pp. 
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COMING IN 1972 


@ PARTICIPATION IN AMERICAN POLITICS: 
The Dynamics of Agenda-Building 


Roger W. Cobb and Charles D. Elder, both of the University of 
Pennsylvania 

This comprehensive text introduces and systematically develops the 
concept of agenda-building—-a model for the analysis of the life cycle 
of public policy issues—as an organizational framework for linking 
mass participation and elite decision-making in American politics. 
Theoretical statements are interwoven with concrete contemporary 
examples from local, state, and national politics. 1972, Paperbound, 
est. 208 pp. 


COMING IN 1972 
@ POLITICAL BEHAVIOR OF THE 

AMERICAN ELECTORATE 
Second Edition 
William H. Flanigan, University of Minnesota 
Updated to include contemporary issues, this new edition describes 
participation and partisanship in recent elections. The text—drawing 
upon the major national surveys of 1952, 1956, 1960, 1964, and 
1968——relates changing patterns of turnout and party loyalty to social! 
and economic factors. The presentation of data requires no back- 


ground in statistics or in political science. 1972, Paperbound, est. 
146 pp. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 

COLLEGE ADVERTISING, DEPT. MVDI 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
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The UNIVERSAL REFERENCE SYSTEM, 
a continuously updated. 
10-volume bibliography to 


Help Your 
Political Scientists 
Reduce Literature 
Search Time 


Book reviews-praise the URS, POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
GOVERNMENT and PUBLIC POLICY SERIES, 


“The research library will find "For research in the purest 
this a useful reference tool.” sense of the word, this is an 


LIBRARY JOURNAL admirable 100l. University and 

research libraries will want 
"B significant attempt to to add this to their collection ~ 
index materials in depth and larger public libraries as well.” 
with’a far greater number of RQ 


descriptors for individual items 


than will be found in more i 

conventional indexes.” dene E e 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN pioneering efforts to provide 
social and behavioral scientists 


“Its design reflects erudite with a new and variegated 


awareness of contemporary : i 
e and a science rore e ek ee al 

evelopments and the Bia 
concomitant informational AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 
needs of social scientists...” 


CHOICE 


Hundreds of librarians in more than thirty countries are 

helping researchers in the political, behavioral and social sciences 
reduce literature research time. From days...to minutes, 

With the Universal Reference System. 


More than 35,000 titles are covered in the 10-volume basic 

library and annual supplements. Papers. Articles, Books. And other 
political works. Issued by some 2400 publishers and 800 journals, 
domestic and foreign. With the information systematically 
indexed, organized, readily accessible, And continuously updated 
with annual supplements (about 5-6000 new items are added each 
year) through 1970. So the researcher will be able to quickly 
uncover more relevant titles — current as well as retrospective ~ 
than, would be possible by any other method. 


For full details on the Universal Reference System... and 
why it belongs on your library shelf, contact Princeton Information 
Technology, 32 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, (609) 924-2729. 


Princeton 
Information 


Technology A DIVISION OF PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





A PARTIAL LIST 
OF URS USERS 


Adetphl Unicersity 
University of Alaska 
Albion Callege Library 
American Bar Foundation 
University af Arizona 
Atlantic Intelligence Center 
Boston Public Library 
Brigham Young University 
Brows University Library 
Bucknell Universtiy 
California State Library 
Cambridge Center for 

Social Studies 
Central Michigan University 
Chatham College Library 
Chatianooya University 
City College of the 

City University of New Yor’ 
Coe College 
Colorado State College Library 
Columbia University 
University of Connecticut 
Cornelf Law Library 
Barimoulh College 
University of Denver 
Emory University 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Faisielgh Dickinson University 
Fort Benning, 

Special Services Library 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 

Law Library 
Harvard University 
Harvard University Center 

for ist Affairs 
University of Hawan Library 
Hobart College Library 
Hofstra University Library 
Indiana University Library 
Institute of Public Administratiun 
dewa State University 
Johns Hopkins University 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Kendall College Library 
Lafayette University Library 
Loyola University 
University of Maine 
Harhatfan College 
University of Michigan 
University of Missouri 
NASA Headquarters 
State of New Jersey 
Newark Publie Library 
Newton College of the Sacred Hear! 
Hew York Public Library 
Hew York Stale University 

at Binghamton N 
University of Narth Carolina 
Universily af North Dakota 
North Texas State University 

Libra 


ty 

Northwesiern University Library 
Occidentat College Library 
Ohio State University Law Library 
University af Oklahoma 
Old Dominion College 
Pennsylvania Stale University 
Princeton University 
Guinniotae College 
Research Analysis Corporation 
Rutgers University 
St. Ambrose College 
St. Bonaventure University 
San Francisca Pubjig Ubrary 
Shippensburg State College 
Skidmare Golega” 
University of Southem Califomiz 

Library 
Southern Methodist 
Swarthmore College Library 
Syracuse University Library 
Fempte University 
Texas Technological College 
University of Yofeda 
Tomson State College 
Trinity University 
Tulls University 
United Nations Library 
Webster College 
Wesleyan Universily Library 
University of West Flotida 
Western Kentucky State College 
Williams College Library 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University 


Canadian 

University of Alberta 
Canadian National Library 
University of Manitoba 
University of Toronta Library 
University of Western Ontario 


Foreign 

University of Auckland 
Australian Rational University 
American University of Beirot 
University of Copenhagen 
Danish Roya! Library 
University of Ghana 
University of Guam 

Indian fnstitute of Management 
University of Mexico 
University of Tho Netherlands 
University of Oslo 

Congress of The Philippines 
University of Singapore 
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The current issue of LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS is 
devoted to a symposium on 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZED PRESIDENCY 


CONTENTS: The Presidency and Management Im- 
provement 
a ma Marver H. Bernstein 
Duke University Princeton University 


The Presidency and the Constitution TEB udget eens 
Joseph E. Kallenbach B ie : g P 
University of Michigan EnD D A 


Reorganizing the Federal Executive Presidential Advice and Information 
Branch Norman C. Thomas 


Duke University 
rN uae White House—Department Relations 


Social Advisers and the Presidency Thomas E. Cronin 


Walter F. Mondale West C oe ae r 
United States Senate est Germany s browniow Committee 


Hans W. Baade 
University of Texas 
Single Copies: $4.00 
Order from: Law and Contemporary Problems, School of Law, Duke University, 
Dept. PR, Durham, North Carolina 27706 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


A new quarterly journal 


Editors 
J. O. Wisdom, John O’Neill, Harold Kaplan, I. C. Jarvie 


Contents of the first two issues 
Volume 1, Number l, January 1971 


Staal 


Cultural Relativi ran taAa aice eau eed eenttnee htew as eet eceme chee P. H. Nowell-Smith 
Language, History and Anthropology .....ssusssrrssussrsorreserereserrrerrrreo Johannes Fabian 
Tautology and Testability in Economics ......snsasssescosessenrescsorssarosovereses Joseph Agassi 
Concepts, Laws and the Resurrection of Ideal Types .......... csc cece cece tec ee ccna L. B. Cebik 
Theoretical Reduction: The Limits and Alternatives to Reductive Methods in Scientific Ex- 
Planaion: wowed in AEAEE ETENEE AE PEE TAEA IEE EE A TE AN Richard B. Hovard 

Volume I, Number 2, May 1971 
POWEL E A E ce oes Cee G ak ET ote Oe eebbi EI AT SETE OEA ET. Quentin Gibson 
Science and Values in Political “Science” ............0-00008 PETE M. Gunther and K. Reshaur 
Science versus the Scientific Revolution ........usesnunrenererssnerenusssererrrnno J. O. Fisdom 
A Dogma of Operationalism in the Social Sciences .....en.sssransonsrosrserrssea Hugh G. Petrie 
Neurophysiological Reduction and Psychological Explanation .............e2000- Michael Martin 
Subscriptions to: Aberdeen University Press Manuscripts to: Editorial Secretary 

Farmers Hall Department of Philosophy 

Aberdeen York University 

Scotland. AB9 2XT 4700 Keele Street 


— 


Downsview, Ontario, Canada 


AN eS A 0 PS Sa STs ssh run urs sun A ET ener, 
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Oxford 


ey Wy 


University | 3BME) PAPERBACKS 


Press 


GB 358 


The Arab Cold War 


Gamal ’Abd al-Nasir and His Rivals 
1958-1970: Third Edition 


By MALCOLM H. KERR. An essay 
on the interplay of political tactics 
and ideology in Arab affairs under 
the influence of the dominating per- 
sonality of Nasir. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs) $1.95 


GB 361 
Sun Tzu: 


The Art of War 


Translated and with an Introduction 


by SAMUEL B. GRIFFITH, with a 


ea 


Foreword by B. H. LIDDELL HART. ` 


A favorite of Mao Tse-tung, this 
work is “as relevant a reflection of 
the Chinese mind as any Confucian 


classic’ —The Times (London) $1.95 


GB 359 


Ujamaa / Essays 
on Socialism 
By JULIUS K. NYERERE. Tanzania’s 


commitment to socialism, expressed 
in the speeches and writings of its 
president—‘‘disciplined, dedicated... 
one of the rare ‘philosopher kings.’” 


——-New Society (London) $1.75 


GB 340 


Origins of the 
Fifth Amendment 


The Right Against Self-Incrimination 


By LEONARD W. LEVY. (Winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for History in 
1969.) Makes the experience of cen- 
turies relevant to the legal process of 
today. 3.9 


OX 245 


International Security 


Reflections on Survival and Stability 


Edited by KENNETH J. TWIT- 
CHETT. Four authorities examine 
the specific problems of evolving a 
world security system. (Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs) $3.75 


GB 350 


Rebellion in 


Black Africa 


Edited and with an Introduction by 
ROBERT I. ROTBERG. Six authori- 
tative essays explore representative 
protest movements during and after 
the era of colonialism, showing how 
black Africans have coped with 





change. $2.95 
GB 105 
The United Nations 


as a 
Political Institution 
Fourth Edition 


By H. G. NICHOLAS. Revised to 
1970, this new edition takes fresh 
stock of the United Nations’ develop- 
ment and functioning through its 
first twenty-five years. $1.95 


GB 328 
The Politics 
of Conformity 
in Latin America 
Edited by CLAUDIO VELIZ. “By far 


the most stimulating collection... .on 


Latin American problems.” — The 
Economist. (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs) $2.25 
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Toward a Critical Sociology 


By NORMAN BIRNBAUM, Amherst College. These essays express a generation’s 
struggle to send onward a theory of society imbued with history. Devoted in the 
main to political sociology, they include a notable critique of contemporary 
Marxism. $10.95 


From Karl Mannheim 


Edited by KURT H. WOLFF, Brandeis University. Karl Mannheim’s thought 
cuts across much of modern history, politics, philosophy, and educational theory. 
Dr. Wolff provides the first extensive compilation of selections from his major 
works. Cloth, $12.50 A Galaxy Book, GB 354, paper, $3.95 


The Revival of American Socialism 
SELECTED PAPERS OF THE SOCIALIST SCHOLARS CONFERENCE 


Edited by GEORGE FISCHER, City University of New York. The contributors 
to this volume explore such topics as recent trends in American society, a white 
collar “new working class,” and aspects of neo-Marxism. 

Cloth, $10.50. A Galaxy Book, GB 349, paper, $3.50 


Italy Chooses Europe 


By F. ROY WILLIS, University of California at Davis. The whole course of post- 
war Italy’s integration into the western European political and economic com- 
munity is surveyed in this new work, which shows how Italy was able to effect an 


economic recovery rivalling Germany's. 
4 tables, 1 map. Cloth, $8.50. Paper, $2.95 


Occupation: Housewife 


By HELENA ZNANIECKI LOPATA, Loyola University. For the first time the 
modern American housewife and her way of life are systematically examined in 
relation to society. Professor Lopata brings to her landmark study a welcome 
objectivity and balance. $9.50 


Children in Urban Society 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY AMERICA 


By JOSEPH M. HAWES, Indiana University Southeast. From the records and 
archives of early child-aid agencies, the author sets forth the problem of juvenile 
delinquency as Americans of the last century saw it, traces their reactions and re- 
sponses, and shows how these seminal organizations functioned. (Urban Life in 
America Series.) 98.50 
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Government Lawlessness in America 


Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii, and VERNON MUR- 
RAY, New York University, “Excellent selection of articles. At long last social 
scientists have treated this subject. ... This should be required reading in all law 
schools and political science courses.’’—A. Diprick CASTBERG, California State Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 
1971 375 pp. paper $4.95 


American Government and Political Change 
A CONTEMPORARY READER 


Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State Universtty. “Excellent selec- 
tion of materials.”—J. M. McCau.ey, University of Pittsburgh. “. .. A very useful 
response to student demand for relevance. A good blend of academic scholarship 
and. participant commentary.”—MARSHALL WINDMILLER, San Francisco State Col- 
lege. 

1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


Politics, Position, and Power 
THE DYNAMICS OF FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 


By HAROLD SEIDMAN, Scholar-in-Residence, National Academy of Public Ad- 
ministration. “An excellent and thorough job. Public administration has needed a 
book like this for a long time. Well written with its realistic analysis greatly en- 
hanced by Seidman’s experience.”—AusreEy C. Kino, University of Maryland. 

1970 328 pp. cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Programming Systems and Foreign Affairs Leadership 
AN ATTEMPTED INNOVATION 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER, University of Virginia, and JOHN E. HARR. 
“,. . a splendid book. ... It takes the reader through the origins and attempted 
operation of a PPB type system in the foreign policy field, and explains to the 
reader why it did not work. It is surely the best study of its kind I have seen.”— 
AARON WILpAvsky, University of California, Berkeley. 

1970 288 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.95 


Democracy in the Administrative State 
Co-Winner of the 1971 Louis Brownlow Memorial Book Award 


By EMMETTE S. REDFORD, University of Texas. “Unusually well written on 
issues of central concern for those in administration or American politics.” —CLARA 
PENNIMAN, University of Wisconsin. “. . . a most interesting analysis of current 
trends in public administration. I recommend it very highly.” —Cart W. CHILSON, 
St. Lawrence University. (Public Administration and Democracy series) 

1969 224 pp. cloth $5.00 paper $2.50 
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International Administration 
ITS EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 


Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, State University of New York, Binghamton. 
This collection of ten essays (all but one original to this volume) focuses upon the 
origins and continuity of international administration in relation to contemporary 
efforts to administer peace-keeping, politico-military regionalism, and economic 
regionalism. 

197] 304 pp. paper $3.95 


Readings in American Foreign Policy 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and HARRY M. CLOR, 
Kenyon College. This volume presents a broad range of views on basic controver- 
sial issues in American foreign policy. Over seventy selections from the works of 
scholars, statesmen, and policy-makers in international relations provide both an 
historical treatment of the subject and an explanation of contemporary topics. 

1971 752 pp. paper $4.95 


Readings in World Politics 
SECOND EDITION 


Edited by ROBERT A. GOLDWIN, St. John’s College, and TONY PEARCE, 
Friends World College. “An excellent set of essays which place the course of world 
events in broad perspective.” —CHARLES F. Demon, Wayne State University. “An 
outstanding reader; broad in scope and with historical depth. By far the best of 
its kind in the field of international politics today.” —PAauL R. Scuratz, University 
of Missouri, St. Louis. 


1970 672 pp. paper $3.95 


The Quest for Change in Latin America 
SOURCES FOR A TWENTIETH-CENTURY ANALYSIS 


Edited by W. RAYMOND DUNCAN, State Universtiy of New York, Brockport, 
and JAMES NELSON GOODSELL, Christian Science Monitor. “An excellent 
selection of important documents, hard to find, and most needed for a general 
course on Latin American societies.”—GINo GERMANI, Harvard University. “An 
excellent compilation, especially in regard to background material. It is well- 


organized and the selections are judicious and balanced.’— R. H. FITZGIBBON, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 
1970 576 pp. cloth $12.50 paper $4.95 


Revolutionary Leaders of Modern China 


Edited by CHUN-TU HSUEH, University of Maryland. “One of the most excit- 
ing books in the field I have recently come across. It affords a good deal of material 
not available elsewhere ...”—Dan N. Jacoss, Miami University. “Hits the spot in 
filling a real need. Readable and authoritative.” —SamuEL T. CHAMBERS, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Wilmington. 

1971 608 pp. paper $4.95 
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Between Two Worlds 

THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF GRAHAM WALLAS 

By MARTIN J. WIENER, Rice University. Graham Wallas, an early leader of 
the Fabian Society, helped found the sciences of political and social psychology. 


This study of Wallas and his ideas demonstrates the relevance of the Edwardian 
era to the world of today. $11.25 


The Letters and Papers of Chaim Weizmann: 


Series A—Letters 

VOLUME II: NOVEMBER 1902-AUGUST 1903 

Edited by BARNET LITVINOFF and GEDALIA YOGEV. These letters evince 
the part Chaim Weizmann played in the Zionist cause and reveal his character, 


strength of conviction, and many of his expectations. Frontispiece, 8 plates. (Weiz- 
mann Letiers and Papers.) $12.75 


Constitutional Theory 


By GEOFFREY MARSHALL, The Queen’s College, Oxford. This book examines 
the basic ideas underlying the Anglo-American system of constitutional govern- 
ment—the State, Law and Convention, Sovereignty, the Separation of Powers, 
Judicial Review, Equality, Liberty, and Public Order. (Clarendon Law oe: 
Z 


East Indians in Trinidad 

A STUDY OF MINORITY POLITICS 

By YOGENDRA K. MALIK, University of Akron. Professor Malik analyzes the 
complex society of Trinidad and Tobago and the rise of their two main political 


parties, with emphasis on the largest minority group, the East Indians. (Institute 
of Race Relations.) $8.00 


Liberalism in South Africa 1948-1963 


By JANET ROBERTSON, Flinders University, South Australia. In relating the 
attempt to extend equal rights to non-whites in South Africa, this book describes 
what happened to liberals working in different groups. It is a vivid picture of the 
failure of the liberal ideal in South Africa. $7.25 


Economics, Politics, and Admunistration 


in Government Lending 

THE REGIONAL LOANS BOARDS OF NIGERIA 

By SAYRE P. SCHATZ, Temple University. This is a thoroughly documented 
study of the operations of Nigeria’s Regional Loans Boards. It is applicable to all 
countries where the development effort calls for cooperation between public funds 


and private enterprise. 24 tables. (Nigerian Institute of Social and Economic Re- 
search.) . $7.25 
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Basic Documents on Human Rights 


Edited by IAN BROWNLIE, Wadham College, Oxford. Contents include: fun- 
damental rights in national legal systems; standard setting by U.N.O.; the contri- 
bution of the I.L.C. and U.N.E.S.C.O.; developments in Latin America, Africa, 
and Asia; the concept of equality; and trade and employment. 2 tables. 

Cloth, $11.25. Paper, $5.75 


Essays on Gandhian Politics 
THE ROWLATT SATYAGRAHA OF 1919 


Edited by RAVINDER KUMAR, University of New South Wales. ‘The Rowlatt 
Act of 1919 resulted in a political campaign led by Gandhi utilizing the new tech- 
nique of Satyagraha, or non-violence. ‘These essays explore the political climate and 
structure in India at this time. Maps. $10.50 


Politics in a Plural Society 


A STUDY OF NON-COMMUNAL POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
WEST MALAYSIA 


By R. K. VASIL, Victoria University of Wellington. This study of non-communal 
political parties in West Malaysia investigates the viability of the Malaysian politi- 
cal system, the extent of integration of different racial groups, and their relations 
with one another. 9 tables. (Australian Institute of International Affairs.) $13.50 


Documents on International Affairs, 1962 


Edited by D. C. WATT. Main themes of this volume are the Berlin and Cuban 
crises, and the defeats of President Kennedy’s “Grand Design” and of the British 
application to join the Common Market. (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 

$35.25 


Development Administration 
THE KENYAN EXPERIENCE 


Edited by GORAN HYDEN, University of Nairobi; ROBERT JACKSON, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; and JOHN OKUMU, University of Nairobi. The 
essays in this volume assess government administration in relation to development 
problems in Kenya. 25 tables, 3 text figures. $13.50 


Singapore's People’s Action Party 

ITS HISTORY, ORGANIZATION, AND LEADERSHIP 

By PANG CHENG LIAN, Praised for incorruptibility and pragmatism, feared for 
its ruthlessness, the People’s Action Party is one of the most successful in post-war 


Asia. This book traces its history and describes the party in terms of its financial, 
membership, and elitist structure. 42 tables, 2 charts. paper $4.75 
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All prices subject to change without notice. 


For more information, contact your Wiley Repre- 
sentative, or write Wayne Anderson, Dept. 683B, 
N.Y. office. Please include title of course, enroll- 
ment and present text. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 
22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


AND SOCIAL CHANGE, 
Second Edition 


By Jason L. Finkle, University of 
Michigan; and Richard W. Gabile, 
University of California at Davis 


Provides a meaningful conceptual 
framework for understanding and ana- 
lyzing the current process of political 
evolution as weil at its relationship to 
other societal transformations. Organ- 
izes the plethora ofterms and concepts, 
approaches and theories, constructs 
and models abounding in the field of 
comparative political sociology today. 


1971 685pages Cloth: $11.95 
Paper: $7.95 


POLITICS IN WESTERN 


EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES: 
Patterns and Probiems 


By Gary C. Byrne and Kenneth S. 
Pedersen, both of San Diego State 
College 


A complete anthology of articles de- 
signed for the beginning student of 
western European politics. Includes 
many of the best contemporary studies 
of the political processes in the major 
European democracies: England, 
France, West Germany and Italy. 


1971 448 pages (est.) Cloth: $9.95 
Paper: $5.95 


THE NATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM: 
Selected Readings 


By Dean L. Yarwood, University of 
Missouri, Columbia 


This reader uses a systems framework 
to explain the concepts important to an 
understanding of the national bureauc-. 
racy. The articles included are of in- 
terest to both future managers and 
concerned citizens of the administra- 
tive state. 

1971 416pages $6.95 
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POLITICAL ACTION 


A Practical Guide to Movement Politics 
by Michael Walzer / cloth $5.95, paper $1.95 


THE IDEOLOGICAL IMAGINATION 
by Louis J. Halle / $6.95 


DOCUMENTS OF DESTRUCTION 
Germany and Jewry, 1933-1945 


by Raul Hilberg / cloth $8.95, paper $2.95 


COMING APART 
An Informal History of America in the 1960’s 


by William L. O'Neill / Illustrated / $12.50 


OVERSKILL 


The Decline of Technology in Modern Civilization 
by Eugene S. Schwartz / $8.95 


THE NEW AMERICAN SOCIETY 
The Revolution of the Middle Class 
by Joseph Bensman and Arthur J. Vidich / $10.00 


THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 
edited by Robert A. Divine / cloth $8.95, paper $2.65 


HITLER: The Man and the Military Leader 


by Percy Ernst Schramm / Translated with an Introduction by 
Donald S. Detwiler / cloth $10.00, paper $2.95 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM SINCE WORLD WAR | 
edited by Nathanael Greene / A New York Times Book 


cloth $6.95, paper $2.45 


AMERICAN LABOR SINCE THE NEW DEAL 
edited by Melvyn Dubofsky / A New York Times Book 
cloth $6.95, paper $2.45 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
edited by Donald R. Cressey / A New York Times Book 
cloth $6.95, paper $2.45 
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COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


The Price of International 
Justice 


PHILIP C. JESSUP. Foreword by Andrew Cordier. An impressionistic picture of the two-hundred year 
old system under which States submit their disputes to international tribunals for adjudication. The 
author describes five international disputes which were submitted to and decided by an international 
court on the basis of international law. Also examined are cases of disagreement in which the opportunity 
for a just settlement was disregarded and the “price” for peace not paid. 

Jacob Blaustein Lectures in International Development, 1970 $5.95 


Environmental Controls: 


Priorities, Policies and the Law 


FRANK B. GRAD, GEORGE W. RATHIENS, and ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL. The current awareness 
of this country’s growing ecological plight makes this critical examination of the effectiveness of govern- 
ment institutions in setting priorities and policies and enforcing legal standards for environmental pro- 
tection, a timely and necessary book. $9.00 


Election Campaigning: 
Japanese Style 


GERALD L. CURTIS. A firsthand view of the Japanese electoral process based on the author’s daily 
contact with a young conservative politician during his election campaign in 1966. 
Studies of the East Asian Institute, Columbia University. $10.00 


Columbia Essays in 


International Affairs, 
Volume VI 


The Dean’s Papers, 1970 


ANDREW W. CORDIER, Editor $10.00 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


China and Russia: 
The ‘Great Game’ 


O. EDMUND CLUBB. In this major book by one of America’s most experienced diplomats, O. Edmund 
Clubb takes his readers through more than three centuries of dealings between these two world powers 
and offers a masterful and authoritative exposition of the significance of this long history for the world 
today. $12.95 


soviet Nationality Problems 


EDWARD ALLWORTH, editor. This volume demonstrates the extraordinary range of nationality prob- 
lems besetting the USSR many of which have been reawakened by economic advance and unusual popu- 
lation increases. Several original maps give an explicitly geographical idea of the minorities problem ir 
the Soviet Union and research sources are discussed in a bibliographical section. $9.95 


The Political System 
of Brazil: 


Emergence of a “Modernizing” Authoritarian 
Regime, 1964-1970 


RONALD M. SCHNEIDER. Students of Latin American affairs as well as social scientists in general 
will find much of great interest in this unusual study of the triumph and subsequent rule of an authoritarian 
military regime in one of the most important countries of the developing world. Dr. Schneider examines 
the fundamental themes which have recurred in Brazilian affairs as each regime has sought to combine 
its developmental goals with its perceptions of the political and security imperatives of a self-proclaimed 
“revolutionary state.” 


Institute of Latin American Studies $13.56 


Scandinavian Political 
Studies, Volume VI 


ERIK RASMUSSEN, Editor $10.00 


Address for orders: 136 So. Broadway, Irvington, N.Y. 10533 
In Canada: McGill-Queen’s University Press, 3458 Redpath St., Montreal 109 
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Bibliographical 
guides to 

the study of 
POLITICS 
AND SOCIETY 


Political studies 
EAST/ 
CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


Special rates for. 
classroom adoption. 


Write to Dept. APS Ga 


© NEW 
Frederick Holler 
THE INFORMATION SOURCES OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
Annotated guide to the reference publications of political sci- 
ence. Useful textbook for students in research methods courses, 
and a comprehensive guide for the reference librarian. Index. 
264 pages. 1971. Cloth $9.50. Paper $4.95. 


Jahn Brown Mason 

RESEARCH RESOURCES: 

Annotated Guide to the Social Sciences 

VOLUME 1: An interdisciplinary bibliography of indexes, ab- 
stracts, and periodical publications relevant to international re- 
lations and recent history. 

xviii, 243 pages. 1968, Cloth $8.25. Paper $3.00. 


© NEW 


VOLUME 2: Bibliography of sources covering publications of 
the U.S. government since 1774, U.N. and related agencies, other 
international organizations, and statistical sources. 


273 pages. 1971, Cloth $10.00. Paper $5.00, 


Lloyd W. Garrison 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND ELECTIONS: Selected Ab- 
stracts of Periodical Literature (1964-1968) 

A comprehensive selection of abstracts of articles from more 
than 600 journals. Subjects covered are political parties, the 
American election process, voting behavior, and presidential 
elections. Index of personal names. “... valuable addition to any 
college library.” CHOICE MAGAZINE. 

ili, 45 pages. 1968. Paper $3.25. 





@ NEW 
Peter F. Sugar 
e FASCISM IN THE SUCCESSOR STATES, 
A collaborative effort between European and North Ameri- 
can scholars focusing on the development of fascism in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
166 pages, 1971. Cloth $9.00. Paper $4.50, 


Martin Broszat 

GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1919-1945 

The first English-language translation of this work which is a 
standard source of background information on National So- 
cialism. Selected by cHoIcE MAGAZINE as one of the Outstanding 
Academic Books of 1968. 

viii, 154 pages. 1966. Cloth $8.25. Paper $4.50. 


@ NEW 
Michael Parrish 
THE 1968 CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS: A Bibliography, 
1968-1970 
A bibliography of books, pamphlets, monographs, special studies, 
documents, and journal articles covering Soviet military inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
781 entries. l 1971, Paper $6.00. 


® 
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Five New Volumes for 
the Political Scientist 


THE HIGHWAY RISK 
PROBLEM 


Policy Issues in Highway 


Safety 2 } 
By ROBERT F., BAKER, Transport re) if « 
Research Consultant GOF fd 
& l 
Until it is understood that occi- ee 


dents result from normal risks rather 
than fram unsafe conditions of roads 
and equipment, a significant reduc- 
tion of highway fatalities is not pos- 
sible. The Highway Risk Problem 
takes a new view of highway safety : 
and argues for precise statements of ~ 
policy in place of idealistic and nebulous goals. The author 
thinks that the first major issue to resolve is the annual 
number of fatalities that will be tolerated, in light of the 
inevitable increase in costs and loss of mobility that are 
closely associated with this matter. Policy must delineate 
the public and private resources that will be allocated to 
the highway safety program, and must take into account 
the political and social constraints that will limit particular 
courses of action. 


1971 


‘Ferment wood tvsinoad gel 
ty 


192 pages $9.95 


THE NATURE OF SUBJECTIVE 


CULTURE 


An Approach to Cross-Cultural Social 
Psychology 


By HARRY C. TRIANDIS, University of Ilinois at Cham- 
paign-Urbana. In Association with Vasso Vassiliou and 
George Vassiliou, Athenian Institute of Anthropos, Athens, 
Greece; Yasumasa Tanaka, Gakushuin University, Tokyo, 
Japan; and A. Y. Shanmugam, Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication, New Delhi, India 


A Volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Science: 
A Wiley Series edited by Robert Holt and John Turner 


“Differences in subjective culture are responsible for a 
good deal of intergroup conflict. In this book we hope to 
provide some concepts and new methodologies for its 
analysis and some insight into its relation to human con- 
flict,” 

—-from the Preface 


A new way of thinking about cross-cultural comparisons, 
The Analysis of Subjective Culture extracts the essential 
similarities and differences in human cognition across cul- 
tures. Appecring for the first time in print are extensive re- 
views of the literature and methodology of cross-cultural 
studies that employ standard psychological measurement 
procedures. The new methodology developed in the book 
is applied to recent studies of stereotyping, role percep- 
tion, cognitive bonds, and interpersonal attitudes. There is 
a thorough discussion of the implications of this analysis 
„for a variety of applied investigations. 


1971 416 pages (approx,) In Press 


WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 


a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


In Canada: 22 Worcester Road, Rexdale, Ontario 





PLANNING ON UNCERTAINTY 


Decision Making in Business and 
Government Administration 
By RUTH P. MACK, Institute of Public Administration 


Planning on Uncertainty presents a comprehensive view 
of administrative involvement in the ongoing process of 
decision-making. Examining how, where, and when infor- 
mation is in short supply during deliberative procedures, 
the author demonstrates how the nature of each particular 
problem, from inventory control to broad questions of 
policy, defines the manner in which it must be approached. 
The argument that in all cases the cost of uncertainty must 
be kept to a minimum is developed in three major steps. 
Part One, Choice by “Rational” Man, describes the funda- 
mentals of statistical decision theory. Part Two, Choice by 
Natural Man, develops a typology for a realistic range of 
decision situations. Part Three, Ongoing Deliberative Pro- 
cesses, deals with real fife sifuations, in which decision 
proper is only one link in a chain of behavior. The book 
includes a checklist of over fitfy specific ways to reduce the 
cost of uncertainty. 


1971 264 pages $11.95 


WORLD COMMUNICATION: 


THREAT OR PROMISE? 
A Socio-technical Approach 


By COLIN CHERRY, Imperial College, University of London 


A global, social view of the communication process, 

World Communication: Threat or Promise? examines the 
nature of human communication itself, and then looks at 
various aspects of today's so-called communication explo- 
sion and its implications for the future. The author con- 
cludes that our rapidly expanding global systems of com- 
munication offer, as their main values, great organizing 
powers with which new and practical institutions can be 
operated, for the development of trade, exchange, and 
international law. 
CONTENTS: Introduction, On the Nature of Human Com- 
munication. On Communication, Ancient and Modern. The 
Communication Explosion, Communication, Politics and 
Pleasure. Communication and Wealth. Some Social Aspects 
of World Communication, Bibliography. Index. 


1971 268 pages (approx,) $7.95 (tent.) 


INFORMATION AND ITS USERS 


A Review with Special Reference to the 
Social Sciences 
By J. M. BRITTAIN, Bath University 


Information and lis Users deals with the methods that 
have been used to establish information needs and re- 
quirements in research, teaching, and practice. The suita- 
bility of established methods of user studies in science and 
technology for investigating social science information 
needs and requirements is questioned, The book argues 
that there are certain fundamental differences between the 
sciences and the social sciences which must be taken into 
account when studying information needs and require- 
ments of the social sciences. There is extensive discussion 
about the way in which information in the social sciences 
flows through both formal and informal channels, the na- 
ture of research in the social sciences, the topicality of the 
results of social research, its national support, and the 
application of the results of research to social problems. 
A valuable reference tool, Information and [ts Users con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography and brings together 
material from a wide range of disciplines. 


1971 212 pages $11.50 
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You MEAN I CAN GET + $50, 000 OF 


TIAA LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $] 00: 


Thaťs what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA’s low 
life insurance costs. 


It’s true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Protection policy 
providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 
on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plan is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. 
if you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. 

















TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION oG 
730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 TIAA 


Please mail the new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. 


ELIGIBILITY 
Fligibility to apply for this or 
other TIAA life insurance is 
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limited to persons employed ee Rn 
at the time of application by Address — 
t * s 8 
a college, university, private 1z 
school, or other nonprofit edu- Sliy sug =y 


cational or scientific institution 
that qualifies for TIAA eligi- 
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Lhe American Folitica 


Articles and Comments by Raymond E. Wolfinger, 
Frederick W. Frey, Donald VanDeVeer, Felix E. 
Oppenheim, Lawrence W. Beer, Howard D. Hamilton, 
Peter C. Ordeshook, Martin Shubik 





<r 


Evron M. Kirkpatrick oo r> 


Toward a More Responsible Two-Party . 
System: Political Science, Policy Science/. 
or Pseudo-Science? . 


Ronald Inglehart i yt a: 


The Silent Revolution in Europe: 
Intergenerational Change in Post- 
Industrial Societies 


Robert S. Erikson 


The Electoral Impact of Congressional 
Roll Call Voting 


Richard M. Merelman 


The Development of Policy Thinking 
in Adolescence 


James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield 
Political Ethos Revisited 


Published Quarterly by l 
The American Political Science Association 


Vol. LXV December 1971 No. 4 





Harper & Row 
proudly recommends... 


For second semester 


HINCKLEY 
Stability and Change in Congress 


By BARBARA HINCKLEY, Cornell University / With emphasis on recent research, this text provides a thorough, 
integrated treatment of the major areas of congressional study—elections, congressional-constituency 
relations, norms, leadership, the committee, and policy making. For the undergraduate, the book con be 
used as a basie or supplementary text in Legislative Behavior and Congress courses; for upper and graduate 
level courses, it is a concise source of up-to-date research on the subject. September, 1971, Paper. 

216 pp.; $3.50. 


JONES 
Conducting Political Research 


By E. TERRENCE JONES, University of Missouri-St, Louis / A methodology text requiring no statistical 
background, this volume discusses the primary topics of political research: research design, measurement, 
sampling, data collection, coding, data analysis, and statistical inference. Chapters are organized according 
to a typical research project; the final chopter, a case study in political research, demonstrates how the 
elements of the research project interrelate. September, 1971. Poper. 221 pp.; $6.00. 


GOLDMAN - JAHNIGE 
The Federal Courts as a Political System 


By SHELDON GOLDMAN, University of Massachusetts, and THOMAS JAHNIGE, Smith College / Treats the 
federal judicial system, including district and circuit courts, administrative organs, and, especially, the 
Supreme Court; also considered are the major authorities within the system and the principal models of 
analysis currently used for explaining judicial behavior, April, 1971. Paper. 292 pp.; $3.95. 


HILSMAN 
The Politics of Policy Making in Defense and Foreign Affairs 


By ROGER HILSMAN, Columbia University / With anecdotes drawn from the author's experience in the 
State Department, this book focuses on who makes government policy and how. After establishing a theory 
of policy making as a political process, the author examines the functions and powers of the President, 
Congress, the Executive, the military, the CIA, the State Departmen}, the press, interest groups, and 

the general electorate. April, 1971. Paper. 198 pp.; $2.95. 


LINEBERRY - SHARKANSKY 
Urban Politics and Public Policy 


By ROBERT L. LINEBERRY, University of Texas at Austin, and IRA SHARKANSKY, University of Wisconsin / 
Considers the impact of government policies on the urbon environment. Begins with a model of the urban 
political system; discusses government and political characteristics of American cities; then focuses on 
the policy choices open to urban governments. May, 1971. 372 pp.; $5.95: paper; $10.00: cloth. 
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ARTICLES 


Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System: Political Science, Policy Science, or Pseudo- 


Science? The 1950 Report of the APSA Committee on Political Parties, “Toward a More Respon- 


sible Two-Party System,” is relevant today to current problems of public policy and party reform 
and to the efforts of political scientists, as political scientists, to contribute to the resolution of 
these problems. This essay examines the Report from a policy science perspective. 

The Report was explicitly therapeutic in aim. It defined health, diagnosed ills, and prescribed 
remedies for the American party system; through the remedies prescribed, the whole American 
political system was to be restored to health. The healthy democratic system was asserted to be 
one in which the two national parties were cohesive, disciplined, programmatic, and responsible; 
internally responsible to their members through primaries, caucuses and conventions, and externally 
responsible to the whole electorate for carrying out their programs, The programs of the two 
parties were to be clearly differentiated so as to provide the electorate a real choice. The ills of the 
Ameican system were said to be due to the failure of parties to have these characteristics. The 
prescription was recommendation for comprehensive reform. 

Despite the special expertise of political scientists on such “constitutional” questions and the 
work of such distinguished predecessors as Wilson, Goodnow, Lowell, Ford, and Herring, the 
Report was both normatively and empirically deficient. Little attempt was made to clarify or justify 
norms or goals. Repeatedly, instrumental propositions linking proposed reforms to goals were based 
on inadequate evidence or no evidence at all. Even in 1950, evidence (not mentioned in the 
Report) was available that cast doubt on the Committee’s description of the political world. Subse- 
quent research has produced a rich body of literature making clear that much of the substance of 
the Report is simply mistaken. 

The errors of the Report do not vitiate its goals; democratic potential is not revealed by demo- 
cratic practices. But the errors drastically affect the utility of the Report as policy science. The 
failure of the Report as policy science is due, in part, to failures of the discipline to clarify the 
roles of political scientist as policy scientist, to explore adequately the problems of relating 
Knowledge to goals, to pay appropriate attention to the development of political theory, and to 
develop intellectual tools more specifically suited to the tasks of policy science. The last half of 
the essay is devoted to an examination of these problems, concluding that the political scientist 
will succeed in being effective in the policy field just to the extent he succeeds at his own distinctive 
tasks, in sharpening his own tools, and in thoughtfully applying his special knowledge and skills. 


By Evron M. KIRKPATRICK, Executive Director, The American Political Science Association. 





The Silent Revolution in Europe: Intergenerational Change in Post-Indusirial Societies. A trans- 
formation of basic political priorities may be taking place in Western Europe. I hypothesize: 
(1) that people have a variety of needs which are given high or low priority according to their 
degree of fulfillment: people act on behalf of their most important unsatisfied need, giving rela- 
tively little attention to needs already satisfied—except that (2) people tend to retain the value 
priorities adopted in their formative years throughout adult life. In contemporary Western Europe, 
needs for physical safety and economic security are relatively well satisfied for an unprecedentedly 
large share of the population. Younger, more affluent groups have been formed entirely under these 
conditions, and seem relatively likely to give top priority to fulfillment of needs which remain 
secondary to the older and less affluent majority of the population. Needs for belonging and in- 
tellectual and esthetic self-fulfillment (characterized as “post-bourgeois” values) may take top pri- 
orities among the former group. Survey data from six countries indicate that the value priorities 
of the more affluent postwar group do contrast with those of groups raised under conditions of 
lesser economic and physical security. National patterns of value priorities correspond to the given 
nation’s economic history, moreover, suggesting that the age-group differences reflect the persistence 
of preadult experiences, rather than life cycle effects. The distinctive value priorities imply dis- 
tinctive political behavior—being empirically linked with preferences for specific political issues 
and political parties in a predictable fashion. If the respective age cohorts retain their present value 
priorities, we would expect long-term shifts in the political goals and patterns of political partisan- 
ship prevailing in these societies. 


By RoNALD INGLEHART, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan and 
University of Geneva. 





The Electoral Impact of Congressional Roll Call voting. This paper presents evidence that can- 
didate issue positions have a measurable impact on elections for the U.S. House of Representatives. 
For eight election years, electoral margins of Northern incumbent congressional candidates were 








examined to test the proposition that “moderates” within each party are better vote getters than 
those whose roll call records reflect their party’s ideological extreme. The effects of roll call posi- 
tions on election results were estimated by examining the relationships between roll call “ex- 
tremism” and vote margins with district presidential voting held constant as a control for normal 
constituency voting habits. Although no strong support was found for the proposition that Demo- 
cratic Representatives lose electoral support when they take extremely liberal roll call positions, 
a clear pattern emerged for Republicans: the Republican Congressmen who are the best vote 
getters tend to be the relative moderates and liberals who avoid the extreme conservative end of 
the political spectrum. An analysis of survey data suggests that the small group of voters whose 
electoral decisions are influenced by their Republican Congressman’s roll call performance are 
found within the ranks of a select group who are both free of strong partisan motivations and 
highly politically informed. 


By ROBERT S. ERIKSON, Assistant Professor of Government, Florida State University. 





1033 The Development of Policy Thinking in Adolescence. This article identifies four fundamental 
modes of thought employed in the cognition of policy problems. These modes of thought are 
moral, cause-effect, sociocentric, and imaginative. Nine variants of these four forms are described 
and investigated among a small sample of adolescents. The maturation of these forms of thought 
appears limited during adolescence, and change is not well predicted by the respondent’s level of 
politicization. The article concludes with some speculations about the structure of socialization 
theory as it relates to the development of fundamental forms of political thinking. 


By RICHARD M. MERELMAN, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin. 
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1048 Political Ethos Revisited. An effort to test the existence and correlates of the “unitarist” and 
“individualist” political ethos (first discussed in City Politics under the labels “middle-class Anglo- 
Saxon ethos” and “immigrant ethos”) in a sample of 1,059 mostly male Boston homeowners reveals 
that about one fifth of the respondents have one or the other ethos when defined by two sets of atti- 
tudes and about one eighth have one or the other when defined by three sets of attitudes. In general, 
the respondents displaying each attitude or two or more attitudes in the predicted combinations 
have the predicted ethnic, religious, income, and educational attributes. Jewish voters, however, 
are less likely than predicted to have the good government attitude, whereas Irish and Polish 
respondents are more likely to have it. Upper-income Yankees were strongly unitarist as defined 
by all three attitudes. 


By JAMEs Q. WILSON, Professor of Government, Harvard University and Epwarp C. BANFIELD, 
Henry Lee Shattuck Professor of Urban Government, Harvard University. 





1063 Nondecisions and the Study of Local Politics. The widely cited concept of nondecisions is particu- 
larly prominent in criticisms of “pluralist” research on local politics. But no scholars, including 
those who introduced the notion of nondecisions, have done empirical research explicitly on this 
topic. The lack of research on nondecisions reflects the concept’s weaknesses as a guide to field 
research: (1) It involves a number of unrealistic assumptions about political life. (2) It requires 
data that are difficult to gather or wholly unobtainable. (3) Even the data that can be collected do 
not provide a basis for sensible conclusions about the distribution of political power. 

The impracticability of research on nondecisions is not a serious setback for political science, 
however, for most of its specific component ideas, such as the policy consequences of different 
governmental forms or the impact of political socialization, are being studied without reference to 
the notion of nondecisions. Judged by its utility for empirical research, then, the idea of nondeci- 
sions appears to be superfluous. The same might be said of the notion of “power structures.” 


By RayMonp E. WOLFINGER, Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. 


Comment. By FREDERICK W. Frey, Professor of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Rejoinder. By RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER. 
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1105 Oppenheim’s Defense of Noncognitivism. In his recent book, Moral Principles in Political Phi- 
losophy, Felix Oppenheim provides a useful examination of the assumptions of well known figures 
in the history of political philosophy concerning the logical status of moral principles. Classifying 
them as cognitivists (if they view fundamental moral principles as either true or false) or non- 
cognitivists (if they view moral principles as neither true nor false), Oppenheim attempts to exhibit 


1119: 
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the inadequacy of the cognitivist point of view and, importantly, the adequacy of the noncog- 
nitivist position. My critique aims at demonstrating the inconclusiveness of Oppenheim’s arguments 
against cognitivism. Oppenheim presupposes the availability of a plausible and workable criterion 
for determining when a sentence counts as a statement (statements are for Oppenheim entities 
which are true or false ard, thus, “cognitively meaningful”), but he fails to provide any attractive 
candidate for that position. Further critical discussion revolves around the following related ques- 
tions: Is there adequate positive support for the noncognitivist view? Does it allow for the ration- 
ality of fondamental moral commitments? And can Oppenheim really justify his case that, far from 
being irrational or pernicious, noncognitivism is naturally associated with certain humanistic ideals, 
such as toleration of those of differing moral and political viewpoint? 


By DONALD VANDEVEER, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, North Carolina State University. 
Comment. By FELIX E. OPPENHEIM, Professor of Government, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Rejoinder. By DONALD VANDEVEER. 





Freedom of Information and the Evidentiary Use of Film in Japan: Law and Sociopolitics in an 
East Asian Democracy. This study sets forth the post-1945 development and present status of 
Japanese constitutional and procedural law on court-mass media relations, while analyzing aspects 
of the interaction between law and sociopolitical thought and behavior. A recent and dramatic 
illustration of the issues is provided by the Hakata Station Film Case: A Fukuoka court’s subpoena 
(August 29, 1969) for newsfilm taken during a student-police encounter occasioned conflict be- 
tween Japan’s mass media and courts; the dispute was resolved by a film seizure (March 4, 1970) 
three months after the Supreme Court had upheld the subpoena’s constitutionality. The media 
maintain that Article 21 of the Constitution (freedom of expression) gives them the right to deter- 
mine when their used or unused television film or still photographs may be employed as court 
evidence, even in the absence of privileged communications. This and other court cases considered, 
arising from Japan’s perennial demonstrations, illustrate a strong tendency toward in-group 
unanimity, new problems in news and evidence gathering, and the operation of a non-Western legal 
system influenced by Japanese, European, and American traditions. 


By LAWRENCE W. BEER, Associate Professor of Political Science and Director, Center for East Asian 
Studies, University of Colorado, Boulder. 





The Municipal Voter: Voting and Nonvoting in City Elections. The few case studies of participa- 
tion in local elections display distinct patterns, but the measurements lack comparability with each 
other or with national election voting studies. By application of the methodology, variables, and cate- 
gories of the presidential election studies to a Toledo city election, the composition of the electorate 
is compared with that in presidential elections and some sharp contrasts which appear to have sig- 
nificant implications are observed. Some data calculated from Merriam and Gosnell’s classic 
Non-Voting reveal some developments since 1923. From two prominent characteristics of municipal 
elections, nonpartisan form and low turnout, a few hypotheses about participation in city elections 
are deduced and examined. The data support the general proposition that most of the psychological, 
demographic, and socioeconomic variables display comparable amplitudes in city and presidential 
elections, but their significance is much greater in city elections, because the low voting level makes 
their impact proportionately greater. 


By Howarp D. HAMILTON, Professor of Political Science, Kent State University. 








Pareto Optimality in Electoral Competition. The core of welfare economics consists of the proof 
that, for certain classes of goods, perfectly competitive markets are efficient in that they provide 
Pareto optimal allocations of these goods. In this paper, the efficiency of competitive elections is 
examined. Elections are modeled as two-candidate zero-sum games, and three kinds of equilibria 
for such games are identified: pure, risky, and mixed strategies. It is shown, however, that regard- 
less of which kind of equilibrium prevails, if candidates adopt equilibrium strategies, an election 
is efficient in the sense that the candidates advocate Pareto optimal policies. But one caveat to this 
analysis is that while an election is Pareto optimal, citizens can unanimously prefer markets to 
elections as a mechanism for selecting future policies. 


By PETER C. ORDESHOOK, Associate Professor of Political Science, Carnegie-Mellon University. 
Comment. By MARTIN SHUBIK, Professor of the Economics of Organization, Yale University. 


Rejoinder. By PETER C. ORDESHOOK. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Referees. The managing editor of a scholarly 
journal is—regardless of his fantasy life—not 
like William Allan White or Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCormick. The scholars who 
make up the community of students of politics 
essentially write their own journal. The editor’s 
role is unlike that of a lion of the pressroom, 
and rather more like that of a social director on 
a low-cost cruise. He must encourage the timid, 
rein in the brash, seek out hidden talent, and 
leave strictly alone those who don’t want to be 
annoyed. Few cruises, and no journals, can sur- 
vive an overabundance of the last. This jour- 
nal is fortunate that so many scholars have 
over the years been willing to contribute their 
time and energy to maintaining the quality of 
the Review, not only by writing for it, but also 
by undertaking the anonymous and solitary 
tasks of reading manuscripts and advising the 
editor on their suitability for publication. 

The sheer number of manuscripts we re- 
ceive precludes their careful evaluation by any 
one person. The diversity of political science is 
enormous. It has been discovered in the past, 
and it is no less true today, that no single editor 
can possibly know enough himself to judge the 
quality of manuscripts over the full range of 
concerns that political scientists write about. 
And so we come to rely upon outside evalua- 
tions. 

Associate editors undertake especially heavy 
burdens, agreeing in advance to read whenever 


the managing editor calls on them. In addition, 
we call upon many other scholars, students of 
politics who seem to the managing editor espe- 
cially well qualified in particular instances to 
answer the questions we must have answered in 
order to determine the suitability of proffered 
contributions for Review publication. To the 
readers of specialized manuscripts, we ask: 
Would this article, if published, be a useful or 
important contribution to the thinking of those 
working in the field? To the readers of less spe- 
cialized manuscripts, we ask: Does this article 
summarize, codify or display information in a 
particularly interesting, novel, or comprehen- 
sive manner? 

Implicit in these questions is the belief that 
there is room for both kinds of article in the Re- 
view. We are trying to make the Review a fo- 
rum for scholars who may feel free to commu- 
nicate with one another in languages and at lev- 
els as arcane as may be necessary to advance 
the frontiers of political knowledge. At the 
same time the Review is, and should be, a meet- 
ing place for scholars who while attending to 
their own work also want to keep abreast of 
what others are doing, perhaps in order to 
teach better, in order to stimulate their own 
scholarly work, in order to understand the 
world they live in a little better, or perhaps just 
for the hell of it. 

Referees, because of their knowledge of the 
subject matter, help to keep the commerce in 
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this forum of ours responsive to the most en- 
lightened current thinking in political science. 
When they turn articles down, they generally 
give reasons, which we faithfully pass on anony- 
mously to authors, All this service is unpaid 
and, in the nature of things, unsung. Last year 
nearly 400 scholars rendered that service to the 
rest of us in the profession. Some of these ref- 
erees were distinguished professors at major 
graduate schools, Others were very junior 
scholars just starting out. Some were not politi- 
cal scientists at all, but philosophers, lawyers, 
economists, statisticians, historians, sociologists 
or psychologists by trade, all with special 
knowledge in a subfield of our discipline. Most 
live in this country, but some live in other parts 
of the world. To this varied, public-spirited 
company we owe a great debt of thanks. 


Nasty Letters. Every once in a while, mail is 
received in this office the tone of which can 
best be described as nasty. It is unpleasant to 
receive such letters, and we would like to urge 
readers who may have one or more nasty let- 
ters stored up and waiting for a target not to 
send them to the Review but rather to some 
hapless public official who, as we all know, in a 
democracy is supposed to enjoy abuse. 

Readers may suspect, however, inexplicably, 
that public officials are not responsible for the 
format of the Review, or for the algebra to be 
found in its pages, or for delays in the evalua- 
tion of articles, This will go some distance to- 
ward explaining why certain nasty letters come 
our way. 

We deduce this from the telltale fact that 
most of the nasty letters we get contain a sub- 
stantive complaint. Fairly often the complaint 
is justified, and requires an apology or correc- 
tive action or both. We believe we could learn 
from these complaints if they were couched in 
temperate—even in plaintive—language, What 
we infer from the annoyed tone of our irate 
correspondents, regardless of the substantive 
message, is that some people feel sufficiently 
difident about, or distant from, the Review to 
wait for the last straw to break the back of 
their equanimity before writing in. So we ask 
our correspondents in future not to wait that 
Jong. If we are wrong in our diagnosis, we sup- 
pose the net effect will be for us to get more 
nasty letters sooner. But if we are right, per- 
haps we can brighten everybody’s day a little 
by offering to try to do something about little 
annoyances with the Review before they become 
big ones. 


Youth. One of the presumed advantages in 
heavy reliance upon anonymous evaluations of 
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proffered articles is that big shots in the pro- 
fession must take their chances along with grad- 
uate students, and the contents of an article, 
not who signed it, consequently plays the larg- 
est part in influencing the judgment of readers. 
We assume this works pretty well most of the 
time. Sometimes, members of the invisible 
colleges within our discipline are all too visible 
to one another, and the only way to conceal 
the identity of an author is to send his manu- 
script to somebody who is unqualified to read 
it by virtue of being so far out of touch with 
his field that he is unaware that Professor Zilch 
is working a particular well-publicized vine- 
yard. Since an unqualified reader is, we think, 
worse than one who knows too much, we some- 
times concede defeat and take advice from 
readers even when they claim they can spot who 
an author is a mile away upwind. 

Thus, unavoidably, we believe, a few 
breaches of anonymity creep into our evalua- 
tion process. This does not seem to have led 
to a take-over of the Review by aged notables, 
however. Consider the roster of article and 
comment authors whose work appeared in 
volume 65, of which this is the last issue. There 
were 62 of them. We invite interested readers to 
look up their ages in the APSA biographical 
directory. Since the managing editor is at pres- 
ent trying to recover from a misspent youth we 
offer herewith a much simpler, and conceivably 
a less definitive test of the general receptivity 
of the Review to persons who have not yet 
reached the pinnacle of academic status. Look- 
ing at the academic ranks of the 62 authors of 
volume 65, we discover that 26 authors were 
identified as assistant professors or lecturers at 
the time of publication, 16 were associate pro- 
fessors, and only 20 were full professors. We 
have no idea of the ranks of persons who sent 
articles in, or who sent in what proportion of 
submissions, so there may be significant skews 
in the ranks of authors of works we finally 
printed, although we doubt it. 

These figures can attest at any rate to the 
proposition that junior members of the profes- 
sion are getting their work into the Review, 
and this work is taking up a goodly portion of 
the Review’s available space. Because this sort 
of information seems to interest some of our 
readers, we report it. We neither admire nor 
deplore the results themselves, however. Asking 
how old an author is rarely tells us what we 
want to know about a work of scholarship in 
political science. 


Articles Accepted for Future Publication. 


Robert Axelrod, University of California, 
Berkeley, “Where the Votes Come From: 
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Eugene F. Miller, University of Georgia, “Posi- 
tivism, Historicism, and Political Inquiry” 
Andre Modigliani, Harvard University, “Hawks 
and Doves, Isolationism and Political Dis- 
trust: An Analysis of Public Opinion on Mili- 

tary Policy” 

Edward N. Muller, State University of New 
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Theory of Potential for Political Violence” 

Willard A. Mullins, Carleton University, “On 
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“Toward A More Responsible Two-Party System”: 7. ` z 


Political Science, Policy Science, or Pseudo-Science?* 
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The American Political Science Association 


From 1946-1950 I was a member of The 
American Political Science Association’s Com- 
mittee on Political Parties. This Committee 
gave birth to a remarkable report titled “To- 
ward a More Responsible Two-Party System.” 
This Report is today both relevant and disturb- 
ing: relevant to our collective past, to current 
discussions of party reform, and to any serious 
consideration of political science as policy sci- 
ence and the political scientist as policy scien- 
tist; disturbing to any political scientist who 
believes that the discipline can provide knowl- 
edge applicable to the solution of human prob- 
lems and the achievement of human goals. 

The Report was a reform document, Its pur- 
pose was to “bring about fuller public apprecia- 
tion of a basic weakness in the American two- 
party system.” Its style was consistent with its 
aims. It sought to reach “everyone interested in 
politics,” and so was “written without regard 
for the customary form in which scholars pre- 
sent their scientific findings.” The author as- 
serted that it nevertheless constituted “a sum- 
mation of professional knowledge” (p. v). 

The Report is probably the most publicized 
document ever published by a committee of the 
Association, Though the position taken and the 
arguments presented were by no means new 
and, in fact, had a long and distinguished his- 
tory, their statement by the Committee gave 
them a wide circulation. This was, perhaps, be- 
cause the statement was brief and nontechnical; 
perhaps, because it was widely regarded as 
bearing the imprimatur of the Association, de- 
spite a clear statement of the Committee that it 
spoke only for itself (p. viii). 

Hailed as a model for reforming the Ameri- 
can political system, denounced as unscientific, 
slipshod, and mainly mistaken, the Report is a 
landmark in the history of political science as 


* Prepared for and presented at the Sixty-sixth An- 
nual Meeting of the American Political Science Associ- 
ation, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, California, Septem- 
ber 8-12, 1970. 

*“Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System: 
A Report of the Committee on Political Parties, Ameri- 
can Political Science Association,” The American Politi- 
cal Science Review (Supplement: Vol. 44, September 
1950, Number 3, Part 2). Hereafter, both in the text 
and in the notes, I refer to this document as the Report 
and, unless otherwise noted, all page numbers cited in 
the text refer to the Report. This Report can be ob- 
tained from Johnson Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., New 
York, New York 10003. 


policy science. Since it aimed at diagnosing ill: 
and prescribing remedies, the Report stands or 
falls as applied science, as political therapy. Tc 
diagnose and treat illness, knowledge is needed 
It is not enough to love the patient and abho- 
disease. The work of the Committee, therefore. 
stands or falls not simply on its statement o” 
goals but on the quality of its data and theory. 
I am chiefly concerned with the Report a: 
policy science, but since its worth as policy sci- 
ence is necessarily related to and dependent or 
its quality as political science, I propose tc 
present this paper in two parts. Part I will: 


(1) summarize the Report briefly 
(a) noting its normative purposes and doc- 
trine and 
(b) describing the Committee’s conception 0° 
the empirical political world; 
(2) examine existing evidence relevant to th: 
Committee’s view of political reality; and 
(3) speculate briefly about the relation between 
the Committee’s political norms and its view 
of political reality. 


Part II will: 


(1) examine the Report as policy science, notin? 
especially 
(a) its failure as policy science, 
(b) the reasons for that failure, and 
(c) some lessons to be learned. 


It is well known that much of the best wor: 
of empirical political science has been done 11 
the parties field. The result is a literature that is 
Varied, subtle, and rich. In this literature a 
great deal of consideration has been accorde! 
the major themes of the Committee Repor”. 
Most of the points I wish to make in Part I cf 
this paper have been made elsewhere and wit1 
fuller relevant documentation. I do not inten i 
to reproduce these discussions in detail, bit 
only to summarize some of the main points an] 
point to sources in which more substantial dis- 
cussion and documentation can be found. 


Part I 
The Committee Report: 
An Analytic Survey 


1) The Normative Component. In his study cf 
political parties, Eldersveld commented: 


“There has been much theory about party organiz::- 
tion, a good deal of it revealing our own normative 
concerns, but there has been little systematc 
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analysis of the party as an organizational system. 
The apotheosis of these developments was perhaps 
reached in 1950 with the edict of the APSA, again 
after no systematic study of party organization, that 
our American parties were not democratic, responsi- 
ble, or effective. ...”” 


While Eldersveld’s judgment may seem harsh, 
the prescriptive tone and content of the Report 
are a shock to many contemporary professional 
readers. The uninhibited exhortation to change 
may be unexpected from a committee of politi- 
cal scientists setting out to report the American 
party system. The lack of clarification, justifica- 
tion, or analysis of the norms reinforces its 
popular, missionary tone. Goals are presented 
by way of affect laden key concepts or phrases: 
“proper range of choice,” “necessity for more 
effective formulation of general policies,” “pop- 
ular government,” “an effective party system,” 
the party system needed must be democratic, 
and “responsible.” 

Together with some unstated assumptions 
these concepts comprise a normative theory of 
government contained in the following quota- 
tions from the Report: 


A) “Popular government in a nation of more than 
150 million people requires political parties 
which provide the electorate with a proper 
range of choice between the alternatives of ac- 
tion” (p. 15). 

“The party system that is needed must be demo- 

cratic, responsible and effective” (p. 17). (After 

all, who would want a party system undemo- 
cratic, irresponsible, and ineffective?) 

C) “An effective party system requires, first, that 
the parties bring forth programs to which they 
commit themselves ...” (p. 26) and 

D) “That the parties possess sufficient internal co- 
hesion to carry out these programs” (pp. 17— 
18). 

E) “The fundamental requirement of accounta- 
bility is a two-party system in which the opposi- 
tion party acts as the critic of the party in 
power, developing, defining and presenting the 
policy alternatives that are necessary for a true 
choice in reaching public decision” (p. 18). 

F) “Party responsibility means the responsibility 
of both parties to the general public, as en- 
forced in elections” (p. 22). 

G) “Party responsibility includes also the responsi- 
bility of party leaders to the party member- 
ship, as enforced in primaries, caucuses, and 
conventions” (p. 23). 


Obviously, this is a theory of democracy 
which conceives mass participation in policy 


B 
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2 Samuel J. Eldersveld, Political Parties: A Behavioral 
Analysis (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1964), p. 
14, Eldersveld’s study is an extremely important one 
for the subject matter of the Committee’s Report. The 
tragedy is that it has not been replicated in dozens of 
other units of government here and abroad. 
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decisions as crucial (choice among those com- 
peting for the right to rule is not enough); 
which conceives that this participation should 
be provided by political parties (not through 
any other agency of the political system); 
which conceives that only parties can be held 
responsible (not individuals); which conceives 
parties (not other institutions in the system) as 
appropriate agencies for policy making; which 
conceives the policy process as rational and 
effective only when it proceeds by way of com- 
prehensive, coherent, long-range planning (not 
by some variation of disjointed incrementalism). 

In sum, the Committee asserted that (1) 
popular government (democracy) requires 
party responsibility and does not exist where 
political parties are not responsible; (2) parties 
cannot be responsible without cohesion and 
comprehensive programs; (3) loosely orga- 
nized parties cannot have either such programs 
or such cohesion; therefore (4) American par- 
ties being neither cohesive, programmatic, or 
responsible, democracy does not exist in the 
United States. 

Now, the Committee did not draw the con- 
clusion stated in (4), though it is logically de- 
rived from the Committee’s premises. Instead 
the Committee delivered warnings such as 
“This is a very serious matter, for it affects the 
very heartbeat of American democracy”; and 
pointed to great dangers lurking around the 
corner in case of inaction. It described this as 
an explosive era and asserted: “the political 
foundation of appropriate governmental pro- 
grams is very unstable when it is not supplied 
by responsible party action... Should we ever 
tumble into serious economic crisis for lack of 
such a firm base, the loss of stature as well as 
strength may well prove a turning point for 
freedom throughout the world.” It warned that 
when political parties fail, the people might 
turn to the President and overextend his power 
“to a point where it may very well ring in the 
wrong ending.” It predicted that the electorate 
might turn its back on the parties and noted 
that continued alienation between voters from 
“both major parties is an ominous tendency”; 
finally, it asserted that if something were not 
done to develop alternative programs “more ex- 
treme tendencies to the right or left might be 
set in motion” (pp. 92-96). 

Perhaps the Committee (I should say we) 
did not fully identify popular government with 
the availability of a clear-cut electoral choice 
between alternative policies; perhaps the Com- 
mittee thought there were degrees of democ- 
racy, with the Committee model at one end of 
the spectrum; perhaps the Committee did not 
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know what it meant. A good case can be made 
for the latter possibility. There is a great deal 
of ambiguity in the Report, resulting from a 
pervasive imprecision of language combined 
with a total failure to distinguish between nor- 
mative and empirical statements. Many of the 
key terms are used both normatively and de- 
scriptively, so that it is impossible to be sure at 
any moment in which terms the Committee was 
speaking. For example, the Committee asserts, 


“The concern of the parties with candidates, elec- 
tions, and appointments is misunderstood if it is as- 
sumed that parties can afford to bring forth aspir- 
ants for office without regard to the views of those 
so selected. Actually, the party struggle is concerned 
with the direction of public affairs. Party nomina- 
tions are no more than a means to this end” (p. 15). 


Reading this quotation, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to decide whether the Committee is 
offering an interpretation of reality according 
to which struggles that appear to deal only with 
personality or power are actually struggles over 
policy; or whether the Committee is asserting 
that the party struggle should turn on matters 
of policy. Take another example: “...we are 
led nevertheless to conclude that the choices 
provided by the two-party system are valuable 
to the American people in proportion to their 
definition in terms of policy” (p. 15). Is this 
normative or empirical? Did the Committee 
mean that choices should be valued only in 
proportion to their definition in terms of policy? 
This type of normative and empirical ambiguity 
is characteristic of most of the Report. 

Repeatedly the Committee employed stipula- 
tive definitions and used them to judge reality. 
The Committee defined democracy in terms of 
party government which would substitute parti- 
san mutual adjustment in the party for partisan 
mutual adjustment in the legislature.® It defined 
rationality in terms of comprehensive planning. 
By such definitional procedures, preferences 
were consistently confused with existence and 
necessity. Ambiguity derives, too, from a con- 
tinual use of language designed more to stimu- 
late action than thought and from continual ef- 
forts to persuade rather than enlighten. Thus, 
participation, which the Committee regarded as 
having intrinsic value, is recommended also as 
a means to other desired ends such as party co- 
hesion, but no evidence is provided to show 
that the postulated empirical relations actually 
exist. 

Before completing this short summary of the 


*For an interesting discussion of this and other con- 
sequences of the responsible party doctrine, see Charles 
E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democracy (New 
York: The Free Press, 1965), Ch. 20. 
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normative aspects of the Report, I should men- 
tion also the many pseudo-normative state- 
ments in the form of prescriptions and exhorta- 
tions that, in fact, are empirical statements. 
These postulate an instrumental relation be- 
tween a given change or recommended reform 
and the achievement of the goal of party re- 
sponsibility. A typical example is the assertion: 
“In both the Senate and the House, the various 
leadership groups should be consolidated intc 
one truly effective and responsible leadershiy 
committee” (p. 8). The unarticulated term o’ 
this proposition, of course, is: “if you want tc 
achieve the type of responsible party govern- 
ment advocated in this Report.” Stated in thi: 
way the instrumental character of the recom. 
mendation is clear. Much of the Report con. 
sists of just such prescriptions, and while thei: 
plenitude is largely responsible for the norma- 
tive tone of the Report, they in fact postulate 
instrumental relations between recommencec 
reforms and stated goals. The test of thesc 
statements is empirical: Will the recommendec 
actions lead to the prescribed goals? 

In sum, despite some logical and linguistic 
ambiguities, the Committee postulated a nor- 
mative democratic theory that was based on z 
particular reading of British experience. Ontc 
this the Committee grafted selected liberal col- 
lectivist, perhaps socialist, assumptions anc 
some traditional American hopes, The ezis- 
tence of two competitive, programmatic, inter- 
nally democratic parties was central to the con- 
ception. The Committee conception of democ- 
racy wedded party responsibility to citizen par- 
ticipation within parties. It wedded majorits 
rule to rationalist politics. By making rationa 
choice between alternative coherent programs 
the defining characteristic of popular govern- 
ment and democratic citizenship, the Commit 
tee endorsed as normatively valid and empiri- 
cally feasible a mandate theory of representa- 
tion and a rational-activist conception of citi 
zenship. Later, I will comment further on thc 
Committee’s normative model. Now, however. 
I wish to examine how the Committee linkec 
its norms with its understanding of politics. 


2) The Empirical Component. The empirica 
component of the Report lends itself morc 
readily to analysis. The Committee held a viev. 
about political development, not uncommon a. 
midcentury, that mass electorates and moderr 
technology required programmatic miass mem 
bership parties. The continental and British So 
cialist parties of pre-World War II vintage sup 
plied the model. This expectation concerning po- 
litical development provided the basis for suc! 
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assertions as: “... the main trends of American 
politics have tended to outflank the party sys- 
tem.” The Committee indicted American parties 
not only for being démodé, but for failing to 
bring about adequate leadership, adequate op- 
position, and adequate government. 

Responsibile parties, the Committee argued, 
would correct these failings. They would pro- 
vide more effective government and stimulate 
mass participation. Party government would 
eliminate the discontent arising from the ten- 
dency to legislate through cross-party coali- 
tions. This tendency, the Committee asserted, 
in one of its many breath-taking feats of mass 
mind reading, the public regards as “difficult to 
reconcile with the ballot” (p. 19). Responsible, 
programmatic parties also would provide better 
protection against interest groups and would 
eventuate in more effective opposition. Intra- 
party democracy in turn would bring more 
widespread participation in politics, promote 
internal party unity, and induce new levels of 
identification with party programs. 

No constitutional changes would be required 
to create responsible, programmatic parties. It 
would be necessary only to reform institutions 
controlled by the parties themselves. Naturally, 
some restructuring of national party organiza- 
tions would be required to provide strong, rep- 
resentative, policy-oriented leadership. It would 
be essential to reform the existing relations be- 
tween state and local parties, on the one hand, 
and national parties on the other. This could be 
done as national parties with a strong interest 
in national issues and national purposes “inter- 
ested themselves” in Congressional candidates, 
making sure these candidates were committed 
to the national programs. It also would be nec- 
essary to reform the Congressional committee 
system, eliminating seniority and providing uni- 
fied leadership to the two houses. And, of 
course, it would be necessary to democratize 
and strengthen the central party machinery; the 
National Committee would have to be made 
more representative by apportioning member- 
ship on the basis of party votes cast in each 
state. Further, the National Committee would 
have to be made subservient to the new and re- 
formed National Conventions, which would 
also be made more representative and more ac- 
tive, meeting at least every two years. National 
Policy Councils would be needed to formulate 
and interpret party platforms. Universal adop- 
tion of closed direct primaries would democra- 
tize the nominating process. To this package, 
the Committee added a few extra trifles: aboli- 
tion of the electoral college, new rules for regu- 
lating party finances, the short ballot, four year 
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terms for House members, periodic reappor- 
tionment, and the elimination of legal barriers 
to voting. This then was the recipe offered the 
American parties and American people for 
achieving responsible party government and 
full democracy. 

The Committee’s version of responsible party 
government makes policy the central concern 
of voters, parties, legislators and government. It 
is the function of parties to develop, through 
continuous consultation with the rank and file, 
coherent policy positions that will serve, in Ep- 
stein’s language, to “structure the electorate” in 
the next election and thus become the legisla- 
tive program of the winning party. Parties and 
candidates become spokesmen for policies and 
can be held responsible to the extent that they 
function in this fashion. This model makes a 
number of assumptions about where decisions 
can and should be made in the political system. 
It assumes that 


(1) political parties are the agencies that can and 
should formulate such policies; 
(2) the policies formulated can be so coherent they 
provide a single focus of attention for the voter 
(such focus is a clear requirement of the man- 
date theory of representation that lies at the 
heart of responsible party doctrine); 
broad, coherent, comprehensive planning will 
result in better decisions (better for whom is 
not spelled out) than will some form of dis- 
jointed incrementalism; l 
parties are an independent variable in the po- 
litical system, and by changing parties it will 
be possible basically to alter the system so as to 
eliminate the separation of powers and federal- 
ism, to provide unified and centralized govern- 
ment. 


(3) 


(4) 


The Report was neither universally ac- 
claimed by the American people, who—as 
might have been predicted—ignored it, nor by 
politicians, most of whom also ignored it, nor 
by students of political parties, who have given 
it a great, perhaps inordinate, amount of atten- 
tion. In the two decades since its publication it 
has more often served as a foil than as a model, 
and the one party leader who tried to imple- 
ment its proposals failed almost completely.* A 
number of the major studies of American par- 
ties that have appeared since the Report in- 
clude explicit criticisms of it.5 Collectively, 


‘t See Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., “Party Theory and Po- 
litical Reality Inside the Democratic Party” (Paper pre- 
pared for the 1960 Annual Meeting of the APSA in 
New York City. The paper may be obtained from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 

5 Some examples are: Austin Ranney and Willmoore 
Kendall, Democracy and the Party System (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1956), Ch. 22; William Good- 
man, The Two Party System in the United States 
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these criticisms amount to an indictment of the 
Report’s analysis and recommendations as ill- 
conceived, ill-formulated, and, most often, sim- 
ply mistaken about parties, about people and 
about political systems. 

The Committee’s scope was broad, the litera- 
ture relevant to it is voluminous, I propose to 
comment only on those aspects of literature 
most relevant to key arguments in the Report. I 
will discuss four questions; each involves as- 
sumptions and assertions about the nature of 


(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand and Co., 1964), 
Ch. 25; Allan P. Sindler, Political Parties in the United 
States (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966), Ch. 5; 
Frank J. Sorauf, Political Parties in the American Sys- 
tem (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1964), Ch. 9; Ivan 
Hinderaker, Party Politics (New York: Holt, 1956); 
Judson L. James, American Political Parties: Potential 
and Performance (New York: Pegasus, 1969), Ch. 1, 
pp. 26-28; James makes an interesting distinction be- 
tween “party government” which he criticizes and “re- 
sponsible parties” which he approves, pp. 28-32; Leon 
Epstein, Political Parties in Western Democracies (New 
York: Praeger, 1967). Epstein’s book is particularly val- 
uable. He discusses most of the issues raised by the Re- 
port and provides comparative data, primarily U.S. and 
Britain but including a number of other countries. 
There are, of course, numerous other critics. I know of 
no major work that undertakes a defense of the Report 
but there are distinguished political scientists who sup- 
port responsible party government and argue the case 
much more cogently than the Committee. These in- 
clude E. E. Schattschneider, Party Government (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942), The Struggle for 
Party Government (College Park, Md.: The University 
of Maryland Press, 1948), James McGregor Burns, 
Congress on Trial (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949), The Deadlock of Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963), and Stephen K. Bailey, 
The Condition of our National Political Parties (New 
York: The Fund for the Republic, 1959), It is interest- 
ing that Marvin Surkin and Alan Wolfe (“The Political 
Dimension of American Political Science,” Acta Polit- 
ica, 5 [October, 1969, p. 471) describe the Committee 
Report as a turning point in American political science, 
presumably marking the transformation of political sci- 
ence from a “reformist” to a “conservative” orienta- 
tion. They do not argue the case, however. For some 
excellent collections of articles that bear on various 
aspects of the Report, see David W. Abbott and Ed- 
ward T. Rogowsky, Political Parties, Leadership, Or- 
ganization, Linkage (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
1971); Edward C. Dreyer and Walter A. Rosenbaum, 
Political Opinion and Behavior: Essays and Studies 
(Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1970); 
Marian D. Irish, Robert L. Lineberry and James W. 
Prothro, Readings on the Politics of American Democ- 
racy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1969); William J. Crotty, Donald M. Freeman, and 
Douglas $. Gatlin, Political Parties and Political Be- 
havior (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1966); William 
J. Crotty, ed., Approaches to the Study of Party Or- 
ganization (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc, 1968); 
Donald G. Herzberg and Gerald M. Pomper, American 
Party Politics: Essays and Readings (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1966); William E. Wright, ed., 
Comparative Study of Party Organization (Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1971). 
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the political world that seem to me crucial to 
Committee doctrine. The questions are: 

(1) Can political parties formulate policy, 
and should they? 

(2) Can voters discriminate among policies, 
and will they? 

(3) Is it like that in Britain? 

(4) Are parties the keystone of the political 
arch? 


1) Can Political Parties Formulate Policy, and 
Should They? No aspect of Committee doctrine 
is clearer than the assumption that parties can 
and should formulate policies for the govern- 
ment of the nation. Yet, as various subsequent 
writers have pointed out, it is by no means 
clear that political parties are competent, effi- 
cient, or appropriate institutions for the forma- 
tion of policy which is to be binding upon legis- 
lators and executive leaders. Epstein has com- 
mented: “... parties, given their electoral func- 
tion, are not especially well qualified to assume 
additional functions of policy making. Issues 
would have to be unusually simple for parties 
to qualify. Or there would have to be many 
more than two parties—enough, in fact, to pro- 
vide specific policies for each substantial set of 
preferences within the electorate.” In a recent 
article Anthony King asserts that there has 
been a “general decline of parties as bearers of 
ideology and a concomitant decline every- 
where in their role in policy formation.”’ The 
Committee probably conceived parties as for- 
mulating only broad policies on major issues, 
but it is nonetheless difficult to conceive issues 
on which parties could formulate relevant poli- 
cies and it is still more difficult to conceive 1s- 
sues on which policy could be developed 
through rank and file discussion at the grass 
roots level.® It is not enough that the issues be 
broad ones. Solving broad problems requires 
breaking them into parts, and solution to parts 
almost always requires technical expertise. Big 
issues—what to do in the Middle East, how to 
handle military manpower requirements, crime 
control, urban redevelopment—cannot be in- 
telligently or responsibly dealt with in the ab- 
stract. Dealing with them requires a mass of 
contextual data that specify, qualify, and pro- 


* Epstein, op. cit., p. 269. 

T Anthony King, “Political Parties in Western De- 
mocracies,” Polity, 2 (Winter, 1969), pp. 111-141, esp. 
135-137. 

8 Reading Eldersveld’s Political Parties is indispensa- 
ble to judgment on this and a variety of other matters 
discussed in the Report. See, for example, his discussion 
of the ideological structure of the party, Ch. 8; of ide- 
ology and electoral behavior, Ch. 19; of the party as a 
decisional system, Ch. 15. 
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ject. Only scholastic debates feature the big is- 
sues broken into one pro and one con, and it is 
significant that in these debates the prize goes 
to the best argument, not to the best solution. It 
is not necessary to believe that we have arrived 
at the “end of ideology” to know that most 
problems of public policy have high require- 
ments for diverse types of technical knowledge, 
and, perhaps more important, that most “com- 
plex decision making is not synoptic but is frag- 
mented, disjointed, and incremental.”® Policy 
making almost always, if not always, begins 
from where we are and moves by modifications 
of what exists. Policy makers can rarely write 
on a clean slate. Policy making requires knowl- 
edge of existential situations and of the conse- 
quences of alternative policies, Political parties 
do not have the batteries of experts needed for 
such policy functions, nor even the staffs re- 
quired to elicit the opinions of experts and weld 
them into a coherent program. If policy and 
program “trickle down” from above there will 
be no mass participation. If policy and program 
“bubble up” from below, there will be little use 
of expert knowledge. To meet the Committee’s 
requirements, programs and policies would 
have to be arrived at through continuous con- 
sultation of both the experts and the rank and 
file. Policies would emerge from a complex 
process of aggregating interests in the context 
of relevant expertise and, like all such collec- 
tive efforts, would embody many compromises. 
Further, there is no certainty that either the 
“trickle down” or the “bubble up” method or 
any combination of the two would produce 
programs sufficiently integrated to satisfy the 
Committee’s requirements for coherence. 

If the programs and policies developed did 
not differentiate the parties from one another, 
they would not give the voters the clear choice 
the Committee felt essential. Yet, in a nation 
that has been famous—at least until recently— 
for ideological unity, there is little evidence that 
the recommended institutional practices would 
leave the parties very far apart. For the parties 
to arrive at reliably different policy positions on 
broad issues, they would have to start from dif- 
ferent premises, be guided by different values, 
employ different cognitive modes, or seek dif- 
ferent goals. In other words, they would have 
to embrace different comprehensive ideologies. 


* Lindblom, op. cit, p. 331. For the argument, see 
Chs. 9 and 10. Lindblom argues that the nature of com- 
plex decision making is such that “multiplicity of inde- 
pendent decision makers is itself a source of rational- 
ity” as is the form of their interaction. See also Otto A. 
Davis, M. A. H. Dempster and Aaron Wildavsky, “A 
Theory of the Budgetary Process,” American Political 
Science Review, 60 (September, 1966), pp. 529-547. 
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They would have to differ on goals, not just pri- 
orities or means. The French Communist Party 
and the Gaullists, for example, devise different 
prescriptions for almost all important political 
problems. They do so because they have differ- 
ent goals, because they make distinctive as- 
sumptions about the nature and destiny of 
France, about how society is and ought to be 
organized, about the obligations of individuals 
and classes, and, above all, about the organiza- 
tion of political power. But in America in 1950 
there were no such divisions about goals, about 
the purposes of authority. The Committee 
maintained that programmatic parties did not 
require ideological divisions in the electorate; 
and acknowledging the absence of “real ideo- 
logical division in the American electorate,” the 
Committee also asserted that differing “pro- 
grams of action presented by responsible par- 
ties for the voters’ support could hardly be ex- 
pected to reflect or strive toward such division” 
(pp. 20-21). l 

Most students of parties think otherwise. It is 
a commonplace in the literature of comparative 
political institutions that programmatic parties 
exist only in times and places characterized by 
significant ideological cleavages. Epstein, for 
example, comments: “Conflicting value sys- 
tems, each capable of enlisting considerable 
support in a given society, are thus essential to 
the existence of major programmatic parties.”?!° 
Dahi writes: “Obviously, unless attitudes are 
highly polarized it is impossible to divide a 
population into two like-minded collections of 
people. No matter what criterion is used for di- 
viding people, within each of any two catego- 
ries there will be conflicting views.”*" The point 
seems clear enough. Coherence on a range of 
different issues is provided by a unifying per- 
spective on the past, present, and future. Where 
identifications and expectations are shared, de- 
mands are likely to be shared also. Lack of 
concern with the social and cultural environ- 
ment is one of the most striking aspects of the 
Report. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
the Committee’s unconcern with the social, cul- 
tural, or even ideological bases of its proposed 
party system. Perhaps the Committee did not 
think the environment of the system important. 
Certainly the Report reflects no concern for the 
relations between social, cultural, and political 
cleavages. Perhaps the Committee believed in 

© Epstein, op. cit., p. 262. l 

“Robert A. Dahl, Pluralist Democracy in the United 
States (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1967), p. 
370. Dahl’s book is relevant to most of the matters 
raised in the Committee Report. Every practicing politi- 


cian knows the truth of the proposition that “policy is 
the mother of dissension.” 
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the autonomy of the political system; that 
would have been consistent with its optimism 
about the chances for comprehensive and pur- 
poseful political reform. But, even if the parties 
found a way to make policy, American and 
British experience demonstrate how difficult it 
is to get such policy accepted by candidates and 
legislators.’ 


2) Can Voters Discriminate among Policies, and 
will they? The Committee made some extraordi- 
nary assumptions about the role and nature of 
rationality in the political process. Its model of 
the party system stresses cognitive elements to 
the exclusion of all others. Ideas are considered 
the raison d'être of political parties, the motivat- 
ing force for participation, the determinant of 
voting behavior. Parties come into existence to 
support a distinctive conception of what govern- 
mental policy ought to be. Ideas—not interests, 
habit, and identifications—provide the motor 
power, attraction, and goals. Candidates stand 
for ideas and represent ideas. Personality and 
character are basically irrelevant. All that mat- 
ters to a candidate’s political role is his relation 
to public policy. Therefore, the voting decision 
is conceived as an exercise in ratiocination. The 
voters listen to the ideas and the programs of the 
parties. The voters then consider, compare, and 
choose. The Committee version of political life 
is the rational-activist model par excellence. In 
fact, it may be the purest statement of a purely 
cognitive conception of democratic politics in 
modern political literature. 

This conception, described by Schumpeter as 
the 18th-century classical model and vigorously 
criticized by him and by most contemporary 
students of politics, is consistent neither with 
the findings of modern empirical research, nor 
with the views of most political philosophers.1 
Most of the leading thinkers of the “great tradi- 


“ Epstein, op. cit., Ch. 11. 

8 See Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and 
Democracy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), 
Part IV. Other critics include Henry Mayo, An Intro- 
duction to Democratic Theory (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960); James Q. Wilson, The Amateur 
Democrat: Club Politics in Three Cities (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1962); Seymour M. Lip- 
set, Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1960); Bernard Berelson et al., Voting (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), Ch. 14; Robert A. 
Dahl, 4 Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), Who Governs? 
(New Haven: The Yale University Press, 1961); 
V. O. Key, Public Opinion and American Democracy 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1961); and Gabriel Al- 
mond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: 
The Princeton University Press, 1963). In fact, most 
contemporary students of political parties and voting 
behavior have been critical of the APSA Committee’s 
model. 
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tion” of political science assigned a greater im- 
portance to nonrational factors than does the 
rational-activist Committee model. Plato’s em- 
phasis on the reciprocal influence of character, 
socialization, economic factors and goals dera- 
onstrates his awareness of the complexity of the 
sources of political behavior. Aristotle’s discus- 
sion of the influence of the distribution of 
wealth and occupations confirms his understand- 
ing of the importance of the nonrational 
factors to the functioning of the polity. 
Montesquieu’s elaborate and suggestive discus- 
sion of the socioeconomic correlates of the po- 
litical system speaks for his conception of the 
relation of nature, nurture and constitutions. 
The Constitution of Poland and Emile are 
Rousseau’s tribute to the nonrational founda- 
tions of political behavior. Hobbes, Hume, 
Burke, Bagehot and Madison differed on many 
aspects of politics but agreed in assigning a large 
importance to nonrational factors.1* 

The emphasis of the Report on cognition is 
both descriptive and normative. A close reading 
makes clear that the Committee believed both 
that people are linked to politics chiefly 
through policies and that this ought to be the 
case. The chief failure of parties, therefore, is 
their failure to provide the electorate the ratio- 
nal choice for which the electorate yearns and 
which alone can render politics meaningful to 
them. The nonrational bases of political behav- 
ior are either disapproved and dismissed or ig- 
nored. An interest is not conceived as deriving 
from social identity, as naturally and legiti- 
mately influencing political action, but as an 
extrinsic, undesirable, and probably immoral 
interference with the public interest, which is 
nowhere defined. Voting is not a chance for 
self-protection, or to throw the rascals out, or 
to say where the shoe pinches, but a chance to 
choose between rational policy alternatives. 

The Committee’s premises are those of 19th 
century English Radicalism, garnished with 
touches of Rousseau. There is no place in the 
Committee model for habit, that enemy of ra- 
tiocination (or friend, considering the time it 
frees for thought), for authority, expertise, ex- 
pression of group interests, The electorate was 


“The critics of the rational activist model of the 
Committee have their critics; see Lane Davis “The Cost 
of the New Realism,” Western Political Quarterly, 17 
(1964), pp. 37-46 and Jack L. Walker’s “A Critique of 
the Elitist Theory of Democracy,” American Political 
Science Review, 60 (June, 1966), pp. 285-295. Both of 
these articles are reprinted in Henry Kariel’s Frontiers 
of Democratic Theory (New York: Random House, 
1970), pp. 213~247. Kariel’s book is the best collection 
of materials setting forth both points of view in this 
controversy, mainly a difference between descriptive 
and normative viewpoints. 
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conceived as consisting of discrete, thinking in- 
dividuals, not persons bound into webs of iden- 
tifications—ethnic, religious, economic, sec- 
tional, political—that condition individual po- 
litical behavior.*5 

The cumulative impact of voting studies on 
the Committee model of the responsible party 
doctrine is, quite simply, devastating. Even if 
two programmatic but nondivisive parties were 
conceivable in the United States, the likelihood 
that their programs could be communicated to 
a mass electorate which would then choose in 
terms of the two alternatives structured by the 
parties, is inconceivable. Voting research con- 
firmed what earlier work had frequently hy- 
pothesized: political behavior, like human be- 
havior generally, is rooted in the whole person, 
through identifications internalized early in life 
and retained with tenacity. Continuing replica- 
tions of voting studies demonstrated that man 
is, to be sure, purposive, but that his purposes 
derive to a large extent from the web of identi- 
fications and expectations that anchor and ori- 
ent him in society. The significance of ethnic, 
religious, and racial identifications (always well 
understood, however, by political leaders who 
looked for Goldbergs and O’Connors, Bolzanos 
and Ciccolinis) has been established in a long 
series of electoral studies running from Lazars- 
feld’s efforts in Elmira and in Erie County to 
the Survey Research Center’s most recent 
Wwork.76 


3 The failure of the Committee to take note of the 
group theories of politics is significant and shows to 
what extent the Report constituted advocacy without 
even a token attempt to present both sides. As noted 
elsewhere, Pendleton Herring's The Politics of Democ- 
racy (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1940) had 
appeared ten years before the Committee Report and 
had been well received. The work of Arthur Bentley, 
The Process of Government (Bloomington, Ind.: The 
Principia Press, 1949) was certainly well known to most 
members of the Committee. Graham Wallas published 
his Human Nature and Politics in the same year as the 
first edition of Bentley (1908) and Harold Lasswell’s 
Psychopathology and Politics was published in 1930 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930). 
Further, Sigmund Freud, Walter Bagehot, Charles Mer- 
riam, and others had made clear the importance of the 
nonrational in behavior, including political behavior. 

i8 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard R. Berelson and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice: How the Voter 
Makes up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign (New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944); Bernard R, 
Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); 
Angus Campbell, G. Gurin, and Warren Miller, The 
Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954); 
Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Mil- 
ler, and Donald Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960). For a brief 
summary of knowledge gained from survey research, 
see the excellent brief books by William H. Flanigan, 
Political Behavior of the American Electorate (Bos- 
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Other studies established the political func- 
tions of occupational peers in the electoral de- 
cision, and the importance of that other small 
group, the family, has been confirmed in study 
after study. Socialization studies reenforced 
voting studies, finding not only that family is a 
breeding ground of values and orientations gen- 
erally relevant to. politics but also that family 
links individuals to the political world by trans- 
mitting party identification and, as two decades 
of research on parties and voting behavior have 
demonstrated, “few factors are of greater im- 
portance for our national elections than the last- 
ing attachment of tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans to one of the parties. These loyalties estab- 
lish a basic division of electoral strength within 
which the competition of particular campaigns 
takes place,”1* 

The implications of party identification for 
the responsible party doctrine are of capital im- 
portance. As Allan Sindler has said: “The real 
world of party identifiers contrasts starkly with 
the picture of the ‘democratic citizen’ so perva- 
sive in our civics texts and political rhetoric.”*S 
Party identification is a stable, enduring, nonra- 
tional aspect of the individual’s orientation to 
the political world. The party identifier ap- 
proaches any given electoral contest with a pre- 
disposition toward a given party that antedates 
the differences between the parties in that 
election. To be sure, party identification predis- 
poses, it does not determine. But, at least in sta- 
ble political systems of the Anglo-Saxon type, it 
is a powerful predisposition.’® It is clear that all 
the various group identifications that antedate 
any given electoral contest constitute nonra- 
tional factors which influence the focus of voter 
attention, the reception of campaign stimuli, 
and the ultimate voting decision itself. 


ton: Allyn Bacon, Inc., 1968) and Fred I. Green- 
stein, The American Party System and the American 
People (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1963) which summarize a considerable amount of 
survey and other relevant data. Also, see Raymond 
E. Wolfinger, “The Development and Persistence of 
Ethnic Voting,” American Political Science Review, 
59 (December, 1965), pp. 896-908. 

% Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, op. cit., 
yd 2k, 
8 Sindler, Political Parties in the United States 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966), p. 90. 

19In some democratic societies, notably nations 
noted for institutional fragility, party identifications 
may be less stable than ideological orientations. See 
Philip E. Converse and George Dupeux, ‘‘Politicization 
of the Electorate in France and in the United States” 
reprinted in Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and 
Warren Miller, Elections and the Political Order (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), pp. 269-291. 
Also see Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, Leader and Vanguard 
in Mass Socicty: A Study of Peronist Argentina (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.LT. Press, 1971). 
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These social and political identifications are, 
of course, only one source of nonrational elec- 
toral behavior. Low information levels are an- 
other bar to rational decision of the type rec- 
ommended by the Committee model. The evi- 
dence on the information levels of mass 
electorates is overwhelming. It is significant 
that neither side in the “responsible electorate” 
debate attributes to the electorate the informa- 
tion level about specific issues and policies re- 
quired by the Committee model.2® 

There is, of course, a great deal we do not 
know about the coherence, rationality, and con- 
sistency of issue orientations, about how issues 
cluster and hang together and acquire salience, 
but we have learned certain basic—for some 
traumatic—facts about voter information lev- 
els. We know, for example, that even in such 
an apparently single-issue campaign as the New 
Hampshire Democratic presidential primary in 
1968, among McCarthy supporters “those who 
were unhappy with the Johnson administration 
for not pursuing a harder line against Hanoi 
outnumbered those advocating a withdrawal 
from Vietnam by nearly a three to two 
margin.’”?2, And we know, despite some argu- 
ment to the contrary, that low voter informa- 
tion levels are not characteristic just of the 


* Those who argue the case that voters are more 
“rational,” and that issues have greater salience than 
attributed to them by early SRC studies such as The 
American Voter and especially by Philip E. Converse, 
“The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics” in 
Ideology and Discontent, ed. David E. Apter (Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1964), pp. 238-245, define 
“Issue” not in programmatic terms but as broad 
orientations toward salient aspects of social and po- 
litical life, e.g., David E. RePass, “Issue Salience and 
Party Choice,” American Political Science Review, 
65 (June, 1971), pp. 389-400 and David M. Kove- 
nock, Philip L. Beardsley and James W. Prothro, 
“Status, Party, Ideology, Issues and Candidate Choice: 
A Preliminary, Theory-Relevant Analysis of the 1968 
American Presidential Election” (mimeographed paper 
prepared for the 8th World Congress of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association, Munich, Ger- 
many, Aug. 31-Sept. 5, 1970). For an excellent dis- 
cussion of the ambiguity of the concept of “political 
issue,” see Butler and Stokes, op. cit, pp. 174-175. 
Samuel Huntington has an interesting article, written 
in 1950, making a statistical analysis of “. . . quanti- 
tative and qualitative differences” between the two 
major parties. He found that “contrary to the tradi- 
tional thesis, the quantitative differences between the 
parties tend to be inversely proportional to the quali- 
tative differences between the parties;” “A Revised 
ae of American Party Politics,” American Politi- 

ci 


cal ence Review, 44 (September, 1950), pp. 
669-677. 
Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, Jerrold 


G. Rusk, and Arthur C. Wolfe, “Continuity and 
Change in American Politics: Parties and Issues in 
the 1968 Election,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 63 (December, 1969), p. 1092. 
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American system,°? or just of one socioeco 
nomic group. If Americans alone were badly 
informed, it might be reasonable to blame the 
American system. If the poor alone were igno- 
rant and pathetic, it might be reasonable to ask 
about the poor: “Are people apathetic because 
they feel their political efforts will be futile?" 
But data accumulated on other countries aad 
other classes demonstrate that for most people 
at all educational and economic levels, politica: 
issues have little salience, and perhaps in conse- 
quence, voter information levels are low. ln 
any event, even a sympathetic reading of the 
Committee Report demonstrates that the Com- 
mittee model of electoral choice requires a 
higher level of voter information than exists in 
any known mass electorate. 

At the heart of the Committee’s model are 
distinctive party platforms, revised biennially, 
emphasizing “general party principles and na- 
tional issues,...” which would constitute a 
“binding commitment on all candidates and 
office holders of the party, national, state and 
local” (p. 56). Thus, in addition to a high level 
of voter information, the Committee’s model 
requires a single point of focus for the attention 
of the electorate. Like ail mandate theories of 
representation, the responsible parties doctrine 
conceives that (1) all the electorate perceives 
(or ought to perceive) the same issues, and (2) 
the same issues are the determinant of voting 
for all voters. Voting studies, on the other 
hand, have demonstrated that even in such 
highly ideological movements as the Wallace 
party in 1968, partisans differ in their percep- 
tions of the movement’s raison d'être, 

Another quite different finding of voting re- 
search has significant implications for the Re- 
port. At the same time that researchers discov- 
ered (confirmed) widespread ignorance about 
specific political issues, they also found signifi- 
cant differences in the parties’ images. Most vo- 
ters perceived the parties as having different 
group bases, different clienteles, and different 
competences.** Still other researchers argued 


“To the contrary, Almond and Verba, op. cit, p. 
174, present evidence that Americans are among the 
most well informed of the five nations surveyed. 

“Lewis Lipsitz, “Forgotten Roots” in Kariel, op. 
cit, p. 403. This article argues the position, among 
others, that low information levels of the American 
poor constitute a failure of the system to “make 
democracy more meaningful” and that other inter- 
pretations constitute a failure of political scientists. 

**See Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, op. 
cit.; Campbell, Gurin and Miller, op. cit. For a valu- 
able discussion of the problem in Britain, see David 
Butler and Donald Stokes, Political Change in Britain: 
Forces Shaping Electoral Choice (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1969), Ch. 16 “Images of the Parties,” 
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that these perceived differences were grounded 
in reality; that, in fact, the objective predictable 
differences between the parties were greater 
than the Committee believed.?5 A series of 
studies have confirmed that leaders of the two 
parties have distinctive, though never mono- 
lithic views about policy questions,®* that the 
legislative records of the two parties are quite 
different,2” and that “party affiliation of legisla- 
tors tends to be the best single predictor of 
their roll call votes.”?28 Thus there is consider- 
able evidence that American parties have dis- 
tinctive leadership, distinctive legislative behav- 
ior, distinctive clienteles and distinctive images. 
To the extent this is true, it can be argued that 
American parties provide the electorate all the 
choice a mass electorate will perceive, and all 
the coherence desired by a heterogeneous elec- 
torate with multiple foci of attention. 


3) Is it like that in Britain? It has been gener- 


3A most effective argument—based on survey 
data—that voters perceive distinctive differences be- 
tween the parties and make a rational choice in 
V. O. Key, Jr. (with the assistance of Milton Cum- 
mings, Jr.), The Responsible Electorate: Rationality 
in Presidential Voting 1936~1960 (Cambridge: The 
Harvard University Press, 1966). For further em- 
phasis on voters’ rational guides to action see Arthur 
S. Goldberg “Social Determinism and Rationality as 
Bases of Party Identification” American Political 
Science Review, 63 (March, 1969), pp. 5-25. For 
a recent examination of the relation between issue 
saliency, party choice and voting behavior, see Re- 
Pass, op. cit., and Kovenock, Beardsley and Prothro, 
op. cit. 

ee Herbert McClosky, Paul J. Hoffman and Rose- 
mary O'Hara, “Issue Conflict and Consensus Among 
Party Leaders and Followers,” American Political 
Science Review, 54 (June, 1960), pp. 406-427; EL 
dersveld, op. cit., Ch. 8. 

"t Julius Turner, Party and Constituency Pressure on 
Congress (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1951); 
Duane Lockard, New England State Politics (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1959); and Congres- 
sional Quarterly Service, Congress and the Nation, 
1945-1964. . 

3 Wiliam J. Crotty, Donald M. Freeman and 
Douglas S. Gatlin, Political Parties and Political 
Behavior (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1966), p. 
453. Also, see Duncan MacRae, Dimensions of Con- 
gressional Voting (Berkeley; University of California 
Press, 1958), David B. Truman, The Congressional 
Party (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959) and 
Lewis A. Froman, Jr. “Inter-party Constituency Dif- 
ferences and Congressional Voting Behavior,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 57 (March, 1963), pp. 
57-61, Miller and Stokes, while finding that con- 
stituency influences voting, comment that: “. . . no 
single tradition of representation fully accords with 
the realities of American legislative politics. The 
American System is a mixture, to which the Burkean, 
instructed delegate, and responsible party models all 
can be said to have contributed elements.” Warren 
E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, “Constituency In- 
fluence in Congress,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 57 (March, 1963), pp. 45-56. 
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ally believed that the APSA Committee, like a 
number of earlier advocates of the responsible 
party doctrine (Wilson, for example), saw the 
British parties and party system as empirical re- 
ferents for its model and was, in essence, rec- 
ommending that American parties become like 
British parties; more accurately, like British 
parties were believed to be.?®° This interpreta- 
tion of British parties and the British system 
may have been dominant in America in 1950. 
On the other hand, Pendleton Herring’s voice 
had been raised against this view as early as 
1940,3% and the Committee position was not 
shared by leading interpreters of the British 
constitution. Ivor Jennings, for example, had 
explicitly attacked the mandate theory as “po- 
litical cant” useful as myth, nonsense as de- 
scription.’ Not long after the Committee Re- 
port appeared, David Butler (see note 30) pub- 
lished “American Myths About British 
Parties,” in which he fired a barrage of data 
and arguments demonstrating that British par- 
ties did not conform to the responsible parties 
model. Butler, like Jennings before him, as- 
serted that British parties generally did not 
offer the electorate the clearly differentiated 
choice that many supposed. And he reminded 
readers of what Schattschneider and others had 
emphasized, that British parties were not char- 
acterized by intraparty democracy. A substan- 
tial body of subsequent research supplemented 
and reenforced this view of British parties. Re- 


2 Having been a member of the Committee, I 
know that the British model was significant for a 
number of its members. The Committee emphasized 
that many “Americans have argued that something 
like the British system of responsible cabinet govern- 
ment would have to be grafted on to ours before 
an effective party system could come about in the 
United States.” The Report then noted that such a 
system made for responsibility and that parties “play 
a key role in it.” While rejecting outright adoption 
of the cabinet system by constitutional amendment, 
the Committee made clear that it thought most of 
the benefits could be gained by adaptation within 
the constitution and said that “It is logical first to 
find out what can be done under present conditions 
to invigorate the parties before accepting the con- 
clusion that action has to begin with changing a 
constitutional system that did not contemplate the 
growing need for party responsibility when it was 
set up” (pp. 35-36, emphasis mine). Certainly the 
responsible parties system was widely considered to 
be the British system. This view was widespread 
enough for the Virginia Quarterly Review to publish 
David Butler’s article, “American Myths about British 
Parties,” attacking the view that the British parties 
fitted the responsible parties model (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, 31 [Winter, 1955], pp. 45-56). 

2 The Politics of Democracy (W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1940), pp. 107-116 passim. 

* William Ivor Jennings, Cabinet Government (New 
York and Cambridge: The Macmillan Co., 1936), 
pp- 389~390, 
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search on British politics, especially the Nuf- 
field studies, has revealed that large numbers of 
Englishmen fail to distinguish clear program- 
matic differences between the Conservative and 
Labour parties. Butler and King, for example, 
report that the percentage perceiving little dif- 
ference between the Conservative and Labour 
parties rose from 34 per cent in 1959 to 49 per 
cent in 1964.8? At the mass level, the perception 
of British parties turns out to be very similar to 
the perception of American parties by the 
American electorate. 

The APSA Committee’s conception of the 
British model was almost surely derived from 
the apparently sharp programmatic differences 
in the first post-World War II election, cer- 
tainly not from the preceding decade of Na- 
tional Governments. No subsequent British 
election has even appeared to pose a choice be- 
tween coherent, comprehensive, and differenti- 
ated programs. Instead successive elections 
have featured marginal differences in program. 
Recent experience, including Heath’s victory in 
1970, raises a question about whether even per- 
ceived differences may not derive as much 
from public relations as from actual programs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan were probably more right 
about British politics than were the advocates 
of party government. Most Englishmen, like 
most Americans, are led by stable hereditary 
party identification to support a particular 
party. While the irrational aspects of party 
identification have probably been overdrawn 
(since a whole policy-impregnated set of orien- 
tations are inherited simultaneously with party 
identifications), there is a significant difference 
between an attachment deriving from associa- 
tions and identifications and an attachment de- 
riving from pure ratiocination. It is a difference 
crucial to the Committee model. 

Another blow to the rational-activist theory 
of British political behavior has come through 
increased sensitivity to and understanding of in- 
terest groups in the British system. One of the 
great concerns of the Committee was to have 
party overcome interest groups; the Committee 
probably shared to some extent the then wide- 
spread illusion that interest groups did not exist 
in Britain. But the day is now long since gone 
when professors of British politics could (and 


2 David E. Butler and Anthony King, The British 
General Election of 1964 (London: The Macmillan 
Co., 1965), p. 155. Also see David Butler, The British 
General Election of 1951 (London: The Macmillan 
Co., 1952), The British General Election of 1955 
(London: Macmillan Co., 1955); David Butler and 
Richard Rose, The British General Election of 1959 
(London: The Macmillan Co., 1960). For an ex- 
cellent recent discussion, Butler and Stokes, op. cit, 
especially Ch. 8, but also Chs. 9, 10, 15, 16. 
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did) assert that there were no lobbies in Brit 
ain. Instead we are increasingly aware of how 
British party programs reflect aggregated group 
interests, and how group identifications relate 
voters to parties.3% 

The version of British political experienc 
encapsulated in the responsible parties model is 
one from which all nonrational, nonindividuai- 
ist elements of the British constitution have 
been stripped. The behavioral accretions of 
centuries, which usage rather than reason ellied 
to democratic practices—the deference and the 
constitutional fictions celebrated by Bagehot, 
damned by Dicey, and described by Jennings— 
are ignored in the responsible parties model. 
But their importance has been confirmed by all 
recent studies of political culture.*4 

As for intraparty democracy, even at the 

time of the Report, most students of British par- 
ties realized that the Parliamentary parties 
dominated the policy making process. Pollock 
pointed out in 1930 that in regard to party or- 
ganization: 
“In theory English party organizations are quite 
democratic and anyone can fill even the highest 
office. But in practice the higher positions are re- 
stricted. Through the maze of Committees the dis- 
cerning eye can see that the leader of the party holds 
the power and that the party is expected to follow 
his lead. The organization is his tool and responds 
to his decision.”” 


In postwar conflicts between the Party Confer- 
ence and the Parliamentary Labour Party, the 
PLP, without ignoring Conference policy, had 
nonetheless refused to surrender to it. In fact, 
the elected office holders in any democratic sys- 
tem are likely to place their responsibility to 
the electorate ahead of their responsibility to 
party membership. The experience of Ameri- 
can parties with party or policy councils set up 
outside Congress is testimony to the difficul- 
ties.2° Epstein concludes that only the assump- 
tion that a working-class party represents a ma- 
jority of the population could lend credibility to 
an organized membership’s claim to policy- 
making authority. “Otherwise its credentials 


3 See especially Samuel Beer, British Politics in 
the Collectivist Age (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1965). Also see Butler and Stokes, op. cit, Chs. 
4, 5, 6, 7. 

*4 Notable among these is Almond and Verba, op. 
cit, which also explicitly relates its findings to the 
rational-activist model. 

8 James K. Pollock, “British Party Organization,” 
Political Science Quarterly (June, 1930), p. 163, 
quoted in Herring, op. cit., p. 213. 

3 For a valuable discussion of this point, see Ep- 
stein, op. cit, Ch. IX, “Program Policy and Organized 
Membership.” Epstein’s book is the most valuable 
single reference for the problems discussed in Part 
T of this paper. 
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seem less legitimate than those of public office 
holders whose policies are tailored to the elec- 
torate. The membership must itself be conceived 
as representing the majority of the population 
before it can be regarded as any more than an- 
other interest group seeking to fashion policy.’%? 

At the same time that events and analyses 
were making clear the dominance of parlia- 
mentary parties in policy making, other studies 
revealed the unsuspected power of constituency 
parties in candidate selection, Ranney, Epstein 
and others have confirmed that, despite appear- 
ances to the contrary, central offices of both the 
Labour and Conservative parties play a subor- 
dinate role in candidate selection.*® 

These findings in turn have led to a re-evalu- 
ation of the sources of cohesion of British par- 
ties. It appears that cohesion is related more to 
the operation of the parliamentary system in 
the British context than to such intraparty fac- 
tors as central control of candidate selection, 
membership control over policy formation, or 
the existence of coherent, comprehensive pro- 
grams.®° If cohesion derives from the dynamics 
of the parliamentary system in the context of 
British political culture, rather than from the 
structure of parties, the British model could not 
provide much hope that changes in U.S. party 
structure would produce comparable cohesion 
here. Austin Ranney argued that the Commit- 
tee should, if it wanted party government, work 
for “acceptance of the whole package of major- 
ity rule democracy.”*° But apparently it was 
beliefs about the nature of the political world 
that prevented the Committee from opting for 
constitutional reform. 


4) Are Parties the Keystone of the Political 
Arch? The APSA Committee made two basic as- 
sumptions about constitutional engineering: 


A) that it would be more practicable to attempt to 
change the party system than to amend the 
constitution (pp. 35-36); 


èt Epstein, op. cit., p. 314. 

38 Austin Ranney, Pathways to Parliament (Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1965). This 
is the most exhaustive study of the nominating process 
in the U.K. Also see his “Central Guidance of Par- 
liamentary Candidate Selection in Britain” paper de- 
livered at the 6th IPSA Congress in Geneva, 1966; 
and Epstein, op. cit, Ch. VII, “Candidate Selection.” 

Leon Epstein, “Cohesion of British Parliamentary 
Parties,” American Political Science Review, 50 (June, 
1956), pp. 360-377; and British Politics in the Suez 
Crisis (Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 
1964), Chs. 5 and 6. An excellent brief discussion 
of the problem is to be found in his Political Parties 
in Western Democracies, Ch. XI “The Governing 
Function.” 

“Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System: 
A Commentary” American Political Science Review, 
45 (June, 1951), pp. 488-499. 
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B) that by changing the parties and party system 
the basic nature of the whole system could be 
changed (pp. 35-36). 


These assumptions are not self-evident, nor are 
they held by a very large number of political 
scientists, There was and is a good deal of evi- 
dence that it is often easier to change constitu- 
tional arrangements than to restructure the ex- 
pectations and behavior of great numbers of 
participants. In dismissing constitutional re- 
form, the Committee assumed the primacy of 
politics in determining the character of the po- 
litical system (a perfectly respectable position 
taken by Plato, Machiavelli, Mosca and others) 
and the primacy of political parties in politics. 
In arguing that party was the key to constitu- 
tional reform, the Committee assumed that par- 
ties were an independent variable in democratic 
political systems; that the character of the sys- 
tem depended on the character of the parties, 
not vice versa. This view may not be ultimately 
mistaken, but it has been questioned by suc- 
ceeding generations of students of parties. Cer- 
tainly, if Eldersveld’s theory of parties is cor- 
rect (and it has much to recommend it), the 
character of the party system in a democracy is 
substantially fixed by the democratic character 
of the system. In a recent article Anthony 
King deplored the tendency of political scien- 
tists to overestimate the importance of parties 
and to exaggerate their influence within politi- 
cal systems.*? Epstein, too, has questioned why 
parties “should be thought so important that 
their effectiveness determines the effectiveness 
of the system.’*3 And Allan Sindler asserts: 
“The prospects for an altered party system are 
thus more dependent upon contextual and envi- 
ronmental changes than the CPP (Committee 
on Political Parties) is prepared to concede.”** 

Most contemporary students of comparative 
politics, skeptical of single-factor theories of 
causation, emphasize the interrelation of politi- 
cal culture, institutions, and constitutional or- 
der, not merely on the grounds that everything is 
related to everything, but rather that parties are 
a dependent variable, institutions whose form 
and function largely depend on both the society 


“ Samuel J. Eldersveld, op. cit. It is very unfortunate 
that Eldersveld’s excellent study has not been fol- 
lowed up by comparable studies of party organiza- 
tion in various jurisdictions. If it had, we would be 
able to say much more about most of the problems 
discussed in this paper. One of the major failures of 
American political science is the failure to replicate 
studies and develop knowledge that is cumulative. 

“Anthony King, “Political Parties in Western 
Democracies: Some Skeptical Reflections,” Polity, 2 
(Winter, 1969), pp. 111-141. 

* Leon Epstein, Political Parties, p. 8. 

“ Allan P. Sindler, op. cit., p. 101. 
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and the constitutional system. This view does 
not imply that parties are unimportant, but 
rather that they are less important than once 
believed.45 In recent years, many students of 
political parties have asked, with Leiserson, 
“Are particular sorts of party ideologies neces- 
sarily associated with types of political struc- 
ture, such as one party, two party, or multi 
party systems? Are they an independent force, 
an autonomous factor in the molding of political 
systems?”’46 

Eldersveld goes further: It is no accident, he 
asserts, that political parties lack the “... 
conventional attributes of the bureaucratic sys- 
tem: in particular, the bureaucratic prerequi- 
sites of impermeability, depersonalized human 
relations, strict devotion to regulations and rule 
enforcement, precise allocation of obligations, 
duties, and roles, discipline and sanctions, even 
Jow circulation of personnel....” Their very 
functions make them “clientele oriented struc- 
tures,” “porous,” “permeable and adaptive,” 
“constituted to maximize conflict avoidance,” 
permitting conflict to be “managed, channeled, 
avoided,” “representing and exploiting multiple 
interests.” Structurally the party is a “stra- 
tarchy” or a “reciprocal deference structure” 
lacking a unified command, but characterized 
by balkanization, “tolerance of autonomy, local 
initiative, and local inertia.” There is a high 
turnover of party elite, a process “of genuine 
renovation, adaptation, and reconstitution of 
the sub-coalitional balance of power within the 
party structure.”*’ Parties in the American sys- 
tem have these properties, Eldersveld argues, 
because the party is “a specialized system of ac- 
tion in democratic societies, with a special 
meaning and purpose in the political order.’ 
He suggests 
“. . . that an internal logic about the system of 
party structure in a democratic system does exist, 
which theoretically differentiates it from other so- 
cial structures. Two common elements in demo- 
cratic societies contribute to the existence of party 
groups with these inherently unique structural 


“The downgrading of parties is probably part and 
parcel of the rise of social determinism in political 
science. Incidentally, a good case can be made that 
it is social determinism rather than behavioralism 
that has encouraged an “all is probably for the best,” 
“conservative” attitude of much recent political 
science, 

* Avery Leiserson, Parties and Politics: An In- 
stitutional and Behavioral Approach (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958), p. 140, my emphasis. Leiser- 
son’s book is stimulating for all interested in a theory 
of parties. 

*“ Eldersveld, op. cit. pp. 7-12. This simplified and 
condensed statement of Eldersveld’s outline of the 
structural properties of parties does not do it justice. 

* Eldersveld, op. cit, p. 4. 
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styles: political power rests on votes; and groups 
compete for power. Where these components of 
the democratic system are strong, party groups will 
manifest their stylistic attributes maximally, where 
the components are weak, party attributes are alsc 
weak.” 


Detroit is not the world, but students of parties 
elsewhere have made similar, if less systematic 
and comprehensive, observations, and they 
have observed the tendency of party competi- 
tion to have the effects Eldersveld noted.*° The 
APSA Committee was concerned with “keeping 
the parties apart.” But political development in 
the Western European and Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracies indicates that it is not only in Amer- 
ica that parties seek the middle ground where 
majorities are most often found. The broadly 
based, loosely organized, clientele-oriented, na- 
tional party attempting to maximize its appeal 
by rounding off its ideological edges has prolif- 
erated throughout the democratic world, cast- 
ing grave doubts on Duverger’s notion that pro- 
grammatic, bureaucratic membership partics 
are more “modern” than their more amorphous 
counterparts. 

“So it doesn’t whistle” 

But, we may ask, so what? Suppose Duver- 
ger and the APSA Committee were wrong 
about the programmatic parties being the wave 
of the future. Suppose the Committee was 
wrong about the potential for system reform 
through party reform. Suppose the Committee 
was wrong about the sources of cohesion, 07 
the degree of party differences in the British 
system. Suppose the Committee was wrong 
about the consequences for party strength oi 
the direct primary or of intraparty democracy 
generally. Suppose the Committee was mis- 
taken in all its facts about parties and the possi- 
bilities of particular reforms. Suppose all this—. 
would it destroy the Committee’s normative po- 
sition? Do the last few decades of research: 
into how parties operate tell us how they 
should operate? What are the implications of 
this research for a normatively oriented theory 
of parties? Is the empirical work just a bulwarl: 
for the status quo? 

These questions are important, and their an- 
swers not self-evident. Plato felt constrained tc 
concern himself with the practicality of his po- 
litical teaching. Aristotle felt justified in dis- 
carding Plato’s proposal for the Guardians’ 
community of property, wives, and children on 


* Eldersveld, op. cit., p. 12, my emphasis. 

“It is unfortunate, as I noted above, that we dc 
not have more studies testing the Eldersveld model 
We could then speak much more authoritatively 
about the relations of party organization to system. 
characteristics. 
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grounds that it would never work. Yet, 
thoughtful men know that ideals are not ulti- 
mately discredited because of mortals’ failure 
to realize them and are not discarded be- 
cause of their impracticability—as every world 
religion demonstrates. 

Democratic potential is not necessarily con- 
tained in democratic practices as of this or any 
other moment. In fact, the twentieth century 
has been filled with political forms unantici- 
pated in the nineteenth. We cannot discard the 
Committee’s goals merely because there exists 
no example of a system in which they have 
been realized, But, if goals are not discredited 
because they have not been realized, plans may 
be discredited because they are incapable of 
implementation. We should discard a poor plan 
as we would throw away a road map that is 
misleading about which road leads where. 

It is not always easy to distinguish analyt- 
ically or existentially between goals and plans 
for achieving them. The tendency of means to 
achieve intrinsic value for their proponents 
complicates the psychological means-end rela- 
tionship. A nihilist is, after all, one for whom 
the mode—destruction of what is—has gained 
intrinsic value. A collectivist, or exponent of 
laissez-faire, may be one for whom method has 
achieved value independent of the goal for 
which it once was seen as a means. The distinc- 
tion between goals and projects for achieving 
them, however, should be clearer in philosophy 
—and political philosophy—than in life. It 
should be clearer in the Committee Report than 
in any given reformer or given defender of the 
status quo. Political scientists, of all people, 
should be clear about such matters; one charac- 
teristic of a normatively sound political science 
is that it makes clear these distinctions. 

Unfortunately, the Committee Report, so of- 
ten reproached for being normative, is in fact 
normatively deficient. It can be argued that the 
Committee confused its means and its ends, 
that it confused the substance of democracy 
with particular practices and devices for 
achieving it. Sartori asserts that confusion of 
the essential character of democracy with the 
technical means of achieving it is characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon doctrine of democracy.** It 
is possible that the Committee intended to de- 
fine democracy in terms of the operations 
through which it could be realized. But in this 
case the concepts would be purely empirical, 
the definition constituting nothing more than 
prediction subject to empirical test. I doubt the 
Committee intended any such thoroughgoing 


5 Giovanni Sartori, Democratic Theory (Detroit: 
The Wayne State University Press, 1962), pp. 237-241 
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operationalism. A sympathetic reading of the 
Report suggests that the Committee affirmed as 
a central value a conception of democracy per- 
mitting more self-government (more participa- 
tion) than did the existing American form. Ef- 
ficiency was also an independent value of the 
Committee, but enhanced self-government was, 
I think, its central goal. The Committee ex- 
pounded what in more contemporary terms 
would be called a participatory model of de- 
mocracy and did so by stipulative definition. 

It is interesting that, as normative political 
science, no effort whatsoever was made to clar- 
ify or justify this norm. Apparently its benefits 
were presumed to be self-evident and perhaps 
they were and are so for most Americans. But 
what is commonly acceptable is not necessarily 
good scholarship. A normative document 
should identify, examine and justify the norms 
espoused. Otherwise, the norms are merely ar- 
bitrary. While it is not necessary or possible for 
most of us to achieve Plato’s excellence in clari- 
fying and justifying political norms, we are not 
thereby relieved of the obligation to try, the 
more so when the norms espoused are contro- 
versial, Certainly the Committee was aware 
that the norm of participation advocated in the 
Report was controversially rationalistic. The 
norm of participation advocated by the Com- 
mittee did not look toward a more complete 
participation in the rational aspects of govern- 
ment. Increased rationality of political life turns 
out in the Report to be a value as important as 
participation, though there is no necessary rela- 
tion between the two. Still participation and 
rationality are enduring political norms. The 
failure to justify them, to investigate relations 
between these and other values of political life, 
to ask and answer the question “Who wants it 
and why should they?” makes the normative 
aspects of the Report ultimately arbitrary— 
though not ultimately invalid. 

Most of the Report, of course, was not nor- 
mative but instrumental. Most of it made rec- 
ommendations based on a belief that they 
would, if implemented, maximize the stipulated 
values. Party government clearly has instru- 
mental, not intrinsic, value. It was (and is) de- 
sired because of the belief that it would enhance 
the responsibility of the governors to the gov- 
erned, If it were shown that some other set of 
institutional arrangements produced a higher 
degree of participation and accountability, then 
they should be preferred. Or—and this is more 
germane-——if it could be.shown that some alter- 
native institutional practices resulted in equal 
accountability, there would be no reason to 
prefer party government. 
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Virtually all of the Committee’s recommen- 
dations (programmatic parties, intraparty de- 
mocracy, closed direct primaries, National Pol- 
icy Councils, National Convention reform), are 
subject to empirical tests. The value of these 
recommended reforms is directly and entirely 
dependent on their ability to produce desired 
ends. This is why it matters if, in fact, intraparty 
democracy on policy questions tends to break 
down rather than build consensus. This is why it 
matters if nomination by direct primary tends 
to fracture a party. This is why it matters, also, 
whether there exists or ever existed a system 
which demonstrates the postulated connec- 
tion between devices and outcomes. If no 
such empirical referent exists, validity of the 
norms is not destroyed, but the credibility of 
recommended plans for achieving them through 
particular institutional practices is importantly 
affected. The plan is more thoroughly under- 
mined if it can be demonstrated that the recom- 
mended practices, in fact, have tended to 
produce consequences different from those pre- 
dicted in the recommended model. 

Herein lies the importance of the Commit- 
tee’s failure to consider the range of normative 
and empirical consequences that might follow 
on its recommendations. No cognizance was 
taken of potentially undesirable side effects. 
The high incidence of programmatic parties in 
multi-party systems was not considered, neither 
was the tendency of multi-party systems to pro- 
duce coalition governments in which there is 
even less party responsibility than in the U.S. 
The Committee considered neither the durabil- 
ity of purely programmatic parties nor the ef- 
fects on local representation of centralized 
parties. The range of possible consequences of 
the proposed recommendations was simply ig- 
nored as though the recommendations were cer- 
tain to work as predicted. No such certainty 
existed. 

Finally, there was no consideration of values 
associated with the extant system. On the con- 
trary, the Committee apparently assumed that 
no intrinsic values were maximized by Ameri- 
can institutional practices. They assumed that 
these institutional practices were deformed, 
dysfunctional approximations of proper de- 
mocracy. Not considered were the possibilities 
that, in a far-flung heterogeneous nation, deci- 
sions might best be made through continued ag- 
gregation of interests in the legislature; that, in 
a heterogeneous nation with multiple issues in 
every election, it might make more sense to hold 
individuals rather than parties responsible; that 
individual accountability to voters might make 
for better representation of the district; that 
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loose parties might be the only institutions con 
sistent with diffuse decision making, itself : 
protection against error and tyranny; and tha 
Americans might generally prefer to risk thr 
delays of diffuse decision making than the mis 
takes of easily mobilized majoritarianism. “Whe 
wants it?” was a question never asked by tht 
Committee, 

The Committee was thus guilty of both nor- 
mative slovenliness and empirical inaccuracy 
Neither of these shortcomings destroys the va 
lidity of its goals. Both cast deep doubt on thc 
reliability of the Committee as a guide to th: 
political Promised Land. We cannot be certai: 
whether that Land is as described by the Com 
mittee. We do know that its map is as likely tc 
lose us in the wilderness as to lead us throug! 
it. 


Part H 


The Committee Report: 
Political Science as Policy Science 


Rereading “Toward a More Responsibk: 
Two-Party System” in 1970 is more like read 
ing a political campaign document or progran 
for political action than the report of a com- 
mittee of scholars. In fact, reading the report. 
issued by the Rules Commission of the Demc. 
cratic National Committee, chaired by Repre. 
sentative James G. O'Hara”? or the reports is 
sued by the Commission on Party Structure 
and Delegate Selection, chaired by Senato: 
George S. McGovern,®* is more like readin: 
political science than reading the APSA Com 
mittee Report. If this is so, as I believe it is, th: 
interesting questions are: Why is it so? Wha’ 
can we learn either about politics or about polit. 
ical science by examining this difference? Wha 
can we learn about the behavior of politician: 
and political scientists by looking at how the; 
behave when concerned about party reform’ 
What relevance does the APSA Committee Re- 
port have to the perennial problem of thc 
proper role of the scholar in matters of public 
policy and politics? 


“Issues and Alternatives: A Study Guide of Demo 
cratic National Convention Procedure and Practici 
(Washington, D.C.: DNC, October, 1969). Also, sex 
the memoranda “To All Concerned Democrats” sen 
out by O'Hara in 1970 and 1971, 

5 Mandate for Reform (Washington, D.C.: DNC 
April, 1970). For information on the Commissioi 
and its work, see Andrew J. Glass and Jonathar 
Cotlin, “Democrats Reform Drive Falters as Spot 
light Shifts to Presidential Race,” National Journai 
June 19, 1971. Austin Ranney, a member of th: 
Commission, is now engaged in a study of the Com- 
mission’s work and its effect on the 1972 Democratic 
presidential nomination. 
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I propose to de-emphasize the first three of 
these questions, not because they are unimpor- 
tant but because I do not feel competent, with- 
out much further investigation, to deal with 
them more than incidentally. I want to direct 
my attention instead to the last of the ques- 
tions, looking at the Report and activities of the 
APSA Committee as an example of the relation 
of the discipline and profession to problems of 
public policy. The debate over the responsible 
party system, of which the APSA Committee 
and its Report are simply one episode, offers an 
excellent opportunity for a case history of the 
political scientist as policy scientist. This is so 
because the debate spans the whole history of 
political science as a separate discipline in the 
United States: from Wilson, Lowell, Goodnow, 
and Ford—all presidents of the APSA— 
through the writings of Herring, Holcombe, 
and Schattschneider (also all Association presi- 
dents), the APSA Committee and its Report, 
and more recent works of Burns, Bailey, Ep- 
stein, Eldersveld and others to the O’Hara and 
McGovern Commissions.*4 


“For a most valuable examination of the early 
history of the debate, see Austin Ranney, The Doc- 
trine of Responsible Party Government (Urbana: 
The University of Illinois Press, 1968). For some of 
the relevant work referred to above, see Woodrow 
Wilson, “Cabinet Government in the United States,” 
The International Review, 7 (August, 1879), pp. 146- 
163; “Committee or Cabinet Government,” Overland 
Monthly, Series 2, Vol. 3 (January, 1884), pp. 17-33; 
Congressional Government (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
and Co., 1885); Henry Jones Ford, The Rise and 
Growth of American Politics (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898) and his review of Goodnow’s 
Politics and Administration in The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
16 (September, 1900), pp. 177-188; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Essays on Government (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin and Co., 1899}; Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe (Boston: Houghton Mifflin and 
Co., 1896); Public Opinion and Popular Government 
(New York: Longmans Green and Co., 1913); Frank 
J. Goodnow, Politics and Administration (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900). For a full bibliography 
of Wilson, Ford, Lowell and Goodnow, see the 
Ranney volume cited above, pp. 165-172. Pendleton 
Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1940). E. E. Schattschneider, 
Party Government (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1942); The Struggle for Party Government (College 
Park, Md.: The University of Maryland Press, 1949); 
The Deadlock of Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963). Stephen K. Bailey, The 
Condition of our National Parties (New York: The 
Fund for the Republic, 1959). Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Our More Perfect Union (Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press, 1950). Samuel J. Eldersveld, Politi- 
cal Parties, A Behavioral Analysis (Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Co., 1964). Austin Ranney and Will- 
moore Kendall, Democracy and the American Party 
System (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1956), 
Ch. 22. Frank J. Sorauf, Political Parties in the 
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Further, the Report and the debate about 
responsible parties deal with subject matter 
that clearly falls within the political scien- 
tists’ field of special expertise. They deal 
with the character of the decisional system, 
with what Salisbury has called “Constitu- 
tional policies.” These are matters with 
which the data and theory of political science 
are, or should be, most directly concerned, if 
they are to be concerned about policy at all. 
Political scientists should be able to provide at 
least some information about the impact of al- 
ternative institutions and practices on policy 
outcomes and of the consequences of various 
policy outcomes for the character of the deci- 
sional system. Let me then turn back to the 
Committee Report and examine it again from 
this perspective.5° 

Both the materials issued by the two Com- 
missions of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee and the Report of the APSA Committee 
have the same objective: reform of some as- 
pects of the American party system. To be 
sure, the APSA Committee had broader con- 
cerns than the Commissions, but the work of 
the Commissions is directly relevant to some of 


American System (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1964), Ch. 9. William Goodman, The Two Party 
System in the United States (Princeton, N.J.: D. Van 
Nostrand and Co., 1964), Ch. 25. Allan P. Sindler, 
Political Parties in the United States (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1966), Ch. 5. Willmoore Kendall 
and George Carey, Liberalism Versus Conservatism 
(Princeton, N.J.: D. Van Nostrand and Co., 1966), 
Ch. 4. Willmoore Kendall, “The Two Majorities,” 
Midwest Journal of Politics, 4 (November, 1960), 
pp. 317-345. Edward C. Banfield, “In Defense of 
the American Party System” in Political Parties, U.S.A., 
ed. Robert Goldwin (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1964), pp. 21-39. James Q. Wilson, The 
Amateur Democrat: Club Politics in Three Cities 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962). 
For an interesting follow up on Wilson’s book, see 
John W. Soule and James W. Clarke, “Amateurs and 
Professionals: A Study of Delegates to the 1968 
Democratic National Convention” American Political 
Science Review, 64 (September, 1970), pp. 888-898. 
Herbert McClosky “Are Political Conventions Non- 
democratic” The New York Times Magazine, August 
4, 1968, pp. 10-11, 62-68. Leon D. Epstein, Political 
Parties in Western Democracies (New York: Praeger, 
1967). O’Hara Commission, Issues and Alternatives: 
A Study Guide of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion Procedure and Practice (Washington, D.C.: The 
Democratic National Committee, October, 1969); 
McGovern Commission, Mandate for Reform (Wasb- 
ington, D.C.: The Democratic National Committee, 
April, 1970). 

For an excellent discussion of the difference be- 
tween “constitutional” policy and policy in other 
areas, see the essay by Robert H. Salisbury, “The 
Analysis of Public Policy: A Search for Theories 
and Roles” in Austin Ranney, Political Science and 
Public Policy (Chicago: Markham Publishing Co., 
1968), Ch. 7. 
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the proposals of the APSA Committee. We 
have already noted that, in describing its pur- 
pose, the APSA Committee says: 


“The purpose of this publication is to bring about 
fuller public appreciation of a basic weakness in the 
American two-party system. ... (It) is not a re- 
search document aimed at professional readers only. 
It seeks the attention of everyone interested in 


politics . . . the most important thing is effective 
remedy. ...It is essential to reach the ears of many 
citizens... . (The Committee centered) its attention 


on the condition and improvement of national party 
organization. This emphasis has governed the work 
of the Committee since its inception. The same 
emphasis is manifest in the Committee’s report” 
(Foreword, pp. v—-ix). 


Thus the Committee made quite clear the polit- 
ical or policy purpose of its work and its Re- 
port. The Committee clearly saw its work as 
therapeutic; it atmed to diagnose the ills of the 
American system and prescribe remedies. It 
also saw the patient as dangerously ul. The two 
Commissions of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee were charged with the same task.*° 

The legitimacy of the political purposes of 
the two Commissions is clear. Their functions 
are, and should be, therapeutic. The appropri- 
ate product of their work is a program of ac- 
tion. They are performing the functions of the 
politician. Can the same be said of the APSA 
Committee? It was the creature of a scholarly, 
not a political, organization. It was made up of 
scholars. Was its function scholarly or 
political? What should have been its function? 
It is important, at the outset, to make clear that 
we are comparing the politician not with the 
scholar in his role as citizen but with the 
scholar in his role as scholar and scientist. Al- 
most no one questions the right of the scholar 
to act as a citizen, to have political views, to 
take positions on policy matters, to vote, to run 
for office, and to campaign for others. To be 
sure, some raise questions about the tensions 
this can create between the man as scientist and 
the man as citizen, and some express concern 
lest a man’s activities as citizen or politician ad- 
versely affect his work as scientist. But the 
main problems that concern us, and those I 
wish to pursue, relate to the scholar and scien- 
tist and his policy role as scholar and scientist. 

The problems are not new. (Wilson, Lowell, 
Goodnow and Ford, as scholars and scientists, 
advised the American people and politicians 
how the party system ought to be organized 

"7 See the Preface to the Rules Commission docu- 
ment cited above and the appendix setting forth the 
origin and mandate of the Commission on Party 


Structure and Delegate Selection in Mandate for 
Reform, pp. 52-53. 
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seventy years ago. The Committee on Political 
Parties of the APSA did the same thing 
twenty years ago. Schattschneider, Burns and 
Bailey have continued the same enterprise 
down to the present.) But neither are the prob- 
lems simply historical. At the Annual Meeting 
of the APSA in 1969, David Easton, in his 
presidential address, “The New Revolution in 
Political Science,” argued that policy engage- 
ment is a social responsibility of the intellec- 
tual, whatever the institutional form through 
which it may be expressed. He said: 


“In this post behavioral view, the application of 
expert knowledge in the service of social reform be- 
comes competitive with the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake. Reform becomes inseparable from 
knowledge. Clearly there is in birth a new image of 
the professional, one in which science is not neces- 
sarily denied its place but in which the scientist is 
no longer free to divorce the life of the mind from 
the life of social action. .. . One fact is clear. ‘The 
crisis of our time spares no group, not even social 
sciences. . . . For increasing numbers of us it is no 
longer practical or morally tolerable to stand on 
the political sidelines when our expertise alerts us to 
disaster.”™" 


It is likely that Woodrow Wilson, Charles Mer- 
riam, Hubert Humphrey, Paul Douglas, and 
Eugene McCarthy felt the same way. They ran 
for office.°® In 1964 a group of former presi- 
dents of The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation endorsed the candidacy of Lyndon 
Johnson and Hubert Humphrey. Other exam- 
ples of such action might be cited.5? 

Despite some popular lore to the contrary, 
political scientists generally have never es- 
chewed participation in the political process, 
even during the heyday of the behavioral move- 
ment. In the essays compiled from plenary ses- 


5 American Political Science Review, 63 (December, 
1969), p. 1060. Reprinted in the second edition of 
The Political System: An Inguiry into the State of 
Political Science (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1971), 
pp. 344-345. 

5 Data collected for the last biographic directory of 
APSA show that approximately 10 percent of those re- 
turning questionnaires had run for office; about one-half 
of those who ran were elected. 

=° At least one former president of the Association. 
a strong supporter and contributor to the 1964 Demo- 
cratic ticket, refused to sign the endorsement on the 
grounds that it was improper to issue such an en- 
dorsement as former presidents of APSA. In the 
spring of 1970, the President, President-Elect and 
six former presidents of APSA sent Nixon a telegram 
advising him on Vietnam policy and issued a press 
release about it. They did so as political scientists 
and identified their official relation to the Association. 
A week later, seven of the eight issued a press re- 
lease, on a poll taken of a sample of APSA mem- 
bership, reporting political scientists’ views about 
Vietnam. Both are printed in the American Political 
Science Review, 64 (June, 1970), pp. 589-590, 
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sion papers given at the 1966 Annual Meeting 
of APSA, leading spokesmen for the behavioral 
tendency reaffirmed political scientists’ obliga- 
tion and qualifications to participate in the 
search-—through concern for policy—for the 
good life. In those essays Almond defined the 
mission of political scientists as deriving from a 
“special relation to the problem of violence and 
coercion in human affairs.”®° Dahl recalled his 
colleagues to the “ancient obligation of our 
craft” which he defined as the evaluation of po- 
litical systems.*+ Deutsch examined the pros- 
pects for constructing supra-national commu- 
nities and, at least by inference, advocated tak- 
ing the necessary steps.6* Edward Shils sounded 
the alarm on the development of a national 
data center, spelled out the attendant threat to 
privacy in a clear effort to mobilize political 
scientists in opposition.®* Ithiel Pool reminded 
his readers that the political scientist is often a 
problem solver, a “political engineer” working 
at the “tasks of meeting human wants with dis- 
patch and care.”*+ Examination of the biogra- 
phies of leading behavioral political scientists, 
along with a review of their writings, would de- 
finitively bury the notion that behavioral politi- 
cal science involved withdrawal from the politi- 
cal world. Both before and after the Report, 
many political scientists—well known and un- 
known, young and old, behavioral and tradi- 
tional, quantitative and normative—have par- 
ticipated more or less effectively, more or less 
consciously as actors in the political process. 
Some have been consultants, some have been 
advisers, some have written books and articles, 
some have signed petitions and manifestoes, 
some have run for office. While advocacy and 
participation by political scientists have been 
relatively constant, views about the implications 
and problems of such participation have varied 
widely. Some political scientists have simply 
united their roles as political scientists with 
their roles as citizens in the manner that the 
Easton doctrine asserts to be both desirable and 
necessary. Others have attempted, like Max 
Weber, to analyze the problems, distinguish 
roles, and mold their behavior to such distinc- 
tions. Still, both intellectual and practical prob- 
lems persist, and the whole area is likely to be a 
continuing source of tension, not only within 
the profession but within individual political 
scientists. 


© Gabriel Almond in Ithiel de Sola Pool, ed., Con- 
temporary Political Science: Toward Empirical Theory 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1967), p. 18. 

“In Pool, op. cit., p. 179. 

2 In Pool, op. cit., pp. 207-221. 

8 In Pool, op. cit, Ch. 9. 

“In Pool, op. cit., pp. xii-xiii. 
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Since the Report must be judged as policy 
science, it may be useful, in considering the Re- 
port, to recall some examinations of the role of 
the political scientist in the area of politics and 
public policy. 

Lasswell, without doubt, is the political sci- 
entist who has longest and most consistently 
called on his colleagues to recognize their re- 
sponsibility to make political sctence an effec- 
tive partner in the policy sciences. It is likely 
that Lasswell’s early interest in psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis, which are concerned with indi- 
vidual therapy, led to his views on social ther- 
apy and the policy sciences, to his interest in 
diagnosing ills in the polity and being prepared 
to join other disciplines in developing and pre- 
scribing remedies, to his attention to the future 
and his recognition of its intimate ties with the 
present and past. The therapeutic approach also 
led him to identify clearly his own concept of a 
healthy polity. Lasswell always has been com- 
mitted to a “democratic society, a society in 
which power and respect are shared, and in 
which other values are made abundant and ac- 
cessible to all,”®> and to the view that knowl- 
edge should serve human dignity. 

In Power and Personality, published in 1948, 
Lasswell said: 


“The term ‘policy’ is used to indicate the need of 
clarifying the social ends to be served by a given 
allocation (including self allocation) of scientific 
energy. By laying the accent on policy we are not 
attacking objectivity. On the contrary, objectivity 
is put where it belongs, which is in the service of 
goal values, Policy includes not only breathless 
short run objectives: policy also comprises inter- 
mediate and long range aims and it is in relation 
to the latter that scientists can make their greatest 
contribution.”” 


In his essay, “The Policy Orientation,” pub- 
lished in 1951, Lasswell said: 


“The policy approach is not to be confounded with 
the superficial idea that social scientists ought to 
desert science and engage in full time practical 
politics. Nor should it be confused with the sug- 
gestion that social scientists ought to spend most of 
their time advising policy makers on immediate 
questions. . . . We can think of the policy sciences as 
disciplines concerned with explaining the policy 
making and executing process, and with locating 
data and providing interpretations which are rele- 
vant to the policy problems of a given period.”” 


Pursuant to this conception of policy science 


Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1948), p. 9. 

6 Lasswell, Power and Personality, p. 122. 

“Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell (Eds.), 
The Policy Sciences (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 7, 8 and 14. 
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Lasswell has continuously explored different 
modes of thought to identify how the social sci- 
entist can legitimately assist in goal achieve- 
ment. He sees the intellectual components of 
the total process as involving at least five kinds 
of thought. These are: goal thinking (determi- 
nation and clarification); derivational thinking 
(justification of goals or goal values); trend 
thinking (attempting to locate one’s self or 
problem or society in the unfolding course of 
events, seeking to learn which goals are being 
realized and to what extent); scientific think- 
ing (forming generalizations about the rela- 
tionship of significant variables in politics and 
about determinative relationships among goal 
variables and the variables that condition 
them); developmental or projective thinking 
(thinking about the future, picturing alternative 
ways goals are likely to be affected by what we 
or anyone else may do, invention of alterna- 
tives and estimation of their consequences). 
Such a framework provides a guide to the 
scholar or scicntist; it helps identify those areas 
in which he can legitimately assist the policy or 
decision maker. 

Ranney, in his essay, “The Study of Policy 
Content: A Framework for Choice,” quotes 
Don Price’s useful differentiation of roles: 1) 
the scientific, which is concerned solely with 
discovering truth, not with its governmental ap- 
plication or social utility or moral effects, 2) 
the professional, which is concerned with “tak- 
ing abstractions of science (or other systematic 
knowledge) and applying them to the concrete 
practical affairs of men,” 3) the administrative, 
whose members may be “prepared to under- 
stand and use a wide variety of professional ex- 
pertise and scholarly disciplines (to help their) 
political superiors attain their general 
purposes,” and 4) the political, whose practi- 
tioners “may make use of the skills of adminis- 
trators, and engineers and scientists,” but in the 
end must “make their most important decisions 
on the basis of value judgment or hunch or 
compromise of power interests.”°® Ranney then 
goes on to say: 


“, . . If political science is in part a true profession, 
and not just an agglomeration of persons inter- 
ested in political affairs, then what qualifies politi- 
cal scientists as professionals is their special knowl- 
edge and skills, not their common sense, their good 
will or their passion for social justice. And if that is 


s Lasswell, Power and Personality, pp. 201-204, Also 
see the valuable and stimulating article by Heinz Eulau, 
“H. D. Lasswell’s Developmental Analysis” included 
in Eulau’s volume of essays, Micre-Macro Political 
Analysis (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1969). 

Don K., Price, The Scientific Estate (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1965), pp. 122-135. 
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so, then the political scientist, like any expert, may 
legitimately speak as a professional on matters 
of public policy only when what he says rests on 
and accords with his discipline’s special body of 
knowledge.” 


In the report Political Science,” the follow- 
ing warning is given: 


“Whether the researcher seeks personal involve- 
ment in the policy process or prefers to observe it 
from the outside is a matter of individual choice.” 
But whatever role the political scientist may take, 
his study of the policy process requires a high de- 
gree of judiciousness as a norm of scientific con- 
duct. He must seek to balance as wisely as he can 
what his involvement in the policy making process 
may require. This balancing is far from easy, but it 
is an obligation that both political scientist and pub- 
lic policy maker must appreciate and honor if politi- 
cal science is to continue as a scientific discipline 
and not become the handmaid of special interests. 
Its task, in short, is to be of service to all and sub- 
servient to none.” (Emphasis added.) 


Another conception of policy science, ac- 
vanced today by some spokesmen for the “New 
Left,” is radically different from those set forth 
above. It not only advocates using knowledge 
to achieve social goals, but also using goals to 
test the validity of knowledge. This perspective 
is clear in statements such as: “What we find 
failing in pluralism is not the content of ideol- 
ogy but the status quo which it served. So long 
as pluralism was conservative, we rejected it. If 
it were possible for pluralism to support social 
change—we doubt it, but it might be possible— 
we would accept it.”*3 This functional view of 
truth, which sets up political tests for science, is 
discouragingly familiar in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Unlike the other conceptions outlined 
here, this one eliminates the tension and duality 
of the roles of scholar and activist by subordi- 
nating science to activism, by politicizing sci- 
ence, This course not only impoverishes science 
and the scientist but, ironically, may hamper 


Ranney, Political Science and Public Policy, p. 5. 

3 Heinz Eulau and James G., March, eds., Politi- 
cal Science (Enplewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1969), p. 43. This book is one of a series pre- 
pared in connection with the Survey of the Behaviora! 
and Social Sciences conducted under the auspices 
of the National Academy of Sciences and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

“ Obviously this view that the political scientist 
is “free” to choose a role of policy participant or 
observer differs importantly from Easton’s assertion 
(and that of the New Left) that engagement is 
imperative and that “Reform becomes inseparable 
from knowledge.” Easton, American Political Science 
Review, op. cit, p. 1060, and The Political System, 
(2nd Edition) p. 344. 

Marvin Surkin and Alan Wolfe, “The Political 
Dimension of American Political Science,” Acta 
Politica, 5 (October, 1969), pp. 53-54, 
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the achievement of the activist’s political goals. 
Orthodoxy can satisfy autocrats without pro- 
ducing desired solutions. Ideological regularity, 
like Jove, may not be enough, The roles of 
scholar and politician are very dissimilar. The 
scholar’s role in the political arena is not only 
different from, but in many respects antithetical 
to, his role as scientist. These different role re- 
quirements create tensions and problems for po- 
litical scientists entering the policy realm, in- 
cluding the Committee on Parties when it en- 
tered the political arena in the late forties.’¢ 

By that time the profession had come to no 
agreed upon norms or behavior patterns. The 
Committee on Political Parties had many ex- 
amples but little doctrine to guide it. What then 
did the Committee do? First, it largely aban- 
doned the discipline, inhibitions and style of 
science. The Committee said, in the Foreword 
to the Report (pp. v—vi): 


“It (the Report) is written without regard for the 
customary form in which scholars present their sci- 
entific findings. It does not line up and evaluate 
every pertinent fact. It sums up the main facts, ... 
In arriving at the conclusions embodied in this pub- 
lication, its authors have relied upon methods of 
analysis they are familiar with through their train- 
ing and work as political scientists. Though scien- 
tific knowledge about the American party system is 
by no means complete, it was found practical here 
to build upon available data and insights. The most 
important thing appeared to be to present the 
available knowledge in the perspective of its prin- 
cipal inference. ...A conscientious effort has been 


“For excellent discussions of many problems of 
the policy sciences, see Policy Sciences: An Inter- 
national Journal which began publication in the 
Spring of 1970; also see Yehezkel Dror, Publie Policy 
Making Reexamined (San Francisco: Chandler, 1968) 
and Charles E. Lindblom, The Policy Making Process 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968). For 
an excellent collection of studies, see Ira Sharkansky, 
ed., Policy Analysis in Political Science (Chicago: 
Markham Publishing Co., 1970); Sharkansky’s open- 
ing essay on “The Political Scientist and Policy Analy- 
sis” summarizes the contents and sets forth the im- 
portant problems. Also, see Knowledge Into Action: 
Improving the Nation’s Use of the Social Sciences 
(Washington: National Science Foundation, 1969); 
The Behavioral Sciences and the Federal Govern- 
ment (Washington: National Academy of Sciences, 
1968); The Behavioral Sciences; Outlook and Needs 
(Washington: National Academy of Sciences, 1969); 
The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic 
Programs (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1967). This study, in four volumes, was done for 
the Research and Technical Programs Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations. An 
earlier report of interest is Effective Use of Social 
Science Research in the Federal Service (New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1950). For an exten- 
sive bibliography, see Genevieve Johanna Knezo, 
The Social Sciences and Public Policy (Washington: 
Legislative Reference Service, June, 1970). 
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made to get hold of every strand of thinking of the 
American two-party system. Although this is a 
summation of knowledge, it rests on the results of 
scientific analysis that have come from the research 
activity of a great number of specialists.” (Empha- 
sis added.) 


Two things are clear from the summary and 
analysis of the Report in the first section of this 
paper: (1) The Report was not a summary of 
available knowledge and insights as of the date 
of its publication, 1950, and (2) knowledge 
about parties in 1950 was inadequate on many 
matters the Committee treated as settled mat- 
ters of fact. We know far more about political 
parties today than we did in 1950, and we still 
do not have answers to some questions the 
Committee treated as settled.*® 

The Report, which was more a statement of 
the Committee’s judgments about facts and 
findings than a summary of existing knowledge, 
did not point out the extent to which many of 
the Committee’s views, at best, Jacked support- 
ing evidence and, at worst, were judged by 
other scholars in the field to contradict existing 
evidence. For example, the insistence of the 
Report that intraparty democracy would bring 
about party unity in support of a comprehen- 
sive, coherent program was at odds with the 
best judgment of the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Schattschneider, who had discussed the 
matter most effectively in his own writing.” 
Likewise, as noted earlier in this paper, Julius 
Turner in his “Responsible Parties: A Dissent 
From the Floor”? pointed out that the Com- 
mittee ignored considerable evidence that party 
unity and responsibility were already substan- 
tially greater on policy questions than the Com- 
mittee estimated. The Committee ignored de- 
fenses of the American party system by such 
well known scholars as Pendleton Herring. His 
The Politics of Democracy: American Parties 
in Action was published ten years before the 
Report, but the Report contains no hint of such 


While our knowledge is greater today, we have 
failed to make our research adequately cumulative 
and we have failed to test many suggestive hy- 
potheses. For a recent statement on what we do not 
know about parties, see Anthony King, “Political 
Parties in Western Democracies,” pp. 111-141. 

 Schattschneider’s own work in the parties field 
is distinguished, and I know that there were aspects 
of the Report with which he disagreed. Earlier, Henry 
Jones Ford had taken a view quite different from 
that of the Committee on the question of intraparty 
democracy and he was vigorously opposed to the 
direct primary, though he advocated party respon- 
sibility; see Ford’s article on “The Direct Primary,” 
North American Review (July, 1909), pp. 1-14. 

™ American Political Science Review, 45 (March, 
1951), pp. 143-152. 

18 New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1940. 
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a point of view, even though it was widely held 
then and has since become the dominant view 
of specialists on parties.’® Also neglected by the 
Committee was a short popular defense of the 
American party system written by Allan Nevins 
in 1948, two years before the Committee Re- 
port was published.®° 

Thus it is clear that the Report conforms nei- 
ther to its own statement of intent nor to high 
standards of scholarship. It is not political sci- 
ence, but a campaign document which argues a 
case, and, like campaign documents, ignores 
anything contrary to the point of view it is sell- 
ing. 

If the Report does not conform to its own 
standards or to high standards of scholarship, 
does it conform to what might be expected of a 
policy science document? The answer is no, if 
one accepts the criteria of Lasswell, Ranney, 
Eulau, and March. On the other hand, it proba- 
bly meets the criteria of Easton’s presidential 
address. Certainly it is in line with the behavior 
of a good many political scientists (in and out 
of the classroom), including some distinguished 
scholars and former presidents of the Associa- 
tion, from the days of Wilson to the present. 
All of which confirms the fact that the profes- 
sion has unsettled problems in this field. It had 
them in 1950, and it has them today. 

Given my low opinion of the Report, the 
question might be asked: “Why did you sign 
it?” I have asked myself this question in the last 

" Herring’s book enjoys so much esteem that it 
has recently been reissued, 

“In Defense of the American Party System,” 
New York Times Magazine (July 18, 1948, pp. 5 
and following). For further defense of the system 
in recent years, see Edward C. Banfield “In Defense 
of the American Party System” in Robert Goldwin, 
Political Parties, U.S.A, (Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Co., 1964), pp. 21-39; James Q. Wilson, The 
Amateur Democrat: Club Politics in Three Cities 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1962); 
Herbert McClosky “Are Political Conventions Non- 
democratic,” The New York Times Magazine (August 
4, 1968), pp. 10-11, 62-68; Aaron Wildavsky, “On 
the Superiority of National Conventions,” Review 
of Politics, 24 (July, 1962), pp. 307-319; John H. 
Bunzel, Anti Politics in America (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1967). 

“The Report is both far less scholarly and far 
less effective than the writing of individual scholars 
who have argued for the same or similar reforms. 
For example, Schattschneider’s Party Government is 
an interesting and extremely influential book, a classic 
in the field. Other individual scholars who have 
argued the same case well include James M. Burns 
and Stephen K. Bailey. See: E. E. Schattschneider, 
Party Government (New York: Rinehart and Co., 
1942), James McGregor Burns, The Deadlock of 
Democracy (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1963), and Stephen K. Bailey, The Condition 


of Our National Parties (New York: The Fund for 
the Republic, 1959). 
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months. Though my opinion of the Report was 
much less negative then than now, even at that 
time I had multiple criticisms of the document 
on both scientific and policy science grounds. 
So did every other member of the Committee 
with whom I discussed the matter, including 
the Committee’s chairman. The question is: 
Why did we sign the Report? This question is 
both interesting and significant, and I believe 
the answer lies in the dynamics of group inter- 
action. 

Groups—committees—especially when they 
are involved in advocacy, often spawn docu- 
ments different from and inferior to the views 
or writings of the separate members. “Group- 
think” is inferior, I am convinced, to the product 
of individual minds, and group efforts to deal 
with policy questions are almost invariably less 
skilled in applying scientific knowledge to goal 
maximization than are individual efforts. 
Enough is known about small-group Interaction 
to suggest that when a group deals with policy 
problems, matters relevant to the group’s ezis- 
tence but irrelevant to solution of the policy 
problems come into existence. Achieving con- 
sensus may become more important than find- 
ing effective solution to the problems. Social 
norms—“not rocking the boat,” not being in- 
transigent, being a good fellow—come into 
play; so may careerism, unwillingness to 
alienate influential and respected colleagues, 
and even the desire to end an interminable 
committee meeting! Transfer of the principle of 
majority rule into the area of problem solving 
(where it does not belong) may lead one to go 
along with results approved by a majority re- 
gardless of one’s own opinion of those results. 
And, of course, laziness and indifference are al- 
ways at work, particularly in situations that do 
not seem very important and in which personal 
reputations are not at stake. 

There is a moral here for a profession inevi- 
tably concerned with policy problems. Because 
of the impact of group interaction on effective- 
ness in dealing with policy problems, it is surely 
almost always more prudent and more effective 
to depend for policy advice on individual scien- 
tists. Although it may be necessary or desirable 
to have the advice of many scientists, the re- 
sults are likely to be better if they are involved 
as individuals, not as a group. Groups probably 
should be used when the purposes are primarily 
organizational or political. A manifesto or re- 
port signed by a number of distinguished and 
well known scholars may have more impact, 
particularly on the public, than a document au- 
thored by a single scholar. But it is less likely to 
contain reliable advice on how to use existing 
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knowledge to maximize valued goals. If group 
interactions foreign to problem solving are not 
to have an adverse effect, the group and its ac- 
tivities must be more carefully structured than 
is usually the case. The decision seminar, a 
product of Lasswell’s fertile mind, may provide 
a solution because it specifically structures the 
-= group for problem solving.®? 

The shortcomings of the APSA Committee 
Report and the failure of the discipline and pro- 
fession to clarify more effectively their roles in 
the public policy field derive from at least four 
inadequacies: (1) poor handling of value anal- 
ysis, that is, inadequacies in goal thinking and 
derivational thinking; (2) failure to explore the 
interaction of the decisional system and the dis- 
tribution of values, that is, of policy outcomes; 
(3) lack of sufficient attention to kinds of 
thinking peripheral to scientific thinking: goal 
and derivational thinking (item 1), trend think- 
ing, and developmental analysis; and (4) in- 
sufficient empirical theory and inadequate data. 


(1) Imadequacies in Goal and Derivational 
Thinking. Goal thinking involves identifying 
and clarifying the aims of action. Certainly such 
identification (placing aims and objectives 
clearly in the forefront of attention) and clari- 
fication is a first order of business for the policy 
scientist. But it is not enough. Such aims and 
goals must be narrowed so that they are rele- 
vant to specific problems and situations, Vague 
and amorphous statements like those of the 
APSA Committee: “more responsible,” “more 
effective,’ “more democratic,” “more able to 
solve great problems” will not serve the pur- 
pose, Effective goal thinking cannot be carried 
on in a global context. The goal to be achieved 
must be related to concrete patterns of behav- 
ior that now shape and distribute the relevant 
values, that is, to existential contexts that must 
be modified. The McGovern Commission does 
this well; the O’Hara Commission also tries to 
relate alternatives to concrete contexts. Only 
when this is done can scientific thinking con- 
tribute; only when this is done can inconsisten- 
cies, conflicts, and possible unanticipated side 
consequences be revealed. The failure of the 
APSA Committee to do this job explains in 
part its failures in scientific thinking, in the in- 
vention and evaluation of alternatives, and in 
the development and recommendation of an 
adequate research program. I have no doubt, 
for example, that failure to define goals and re- 


& For one of Lasswell’s most recent articles on the 
decision seminar, see “The Continuing Decision Semi- 
nar as a Technique of Instruction,” Policy Sciences: 
An International Journal, 2 (March, 1971), pp. 43-57. 
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late them to action underlies the Committee’s 
failure to identify the potential conflict between 
the desire for a coherent, comprehensive pro- 
gram on which the party is united and the de- 
sire for intraparty democracy in which an un- 
defined but mass membership makes decisions 
at all levels about issues and candidates. 

Derivational thinking is concerned with the 
justification of values and is part of the great 
tradition in political science—from Plato and 
Aristotle through Cicero, Augustine, and Aqui- 
nas to Althusius, Machiavelli, Locke, and 
Rousseau. The great tradition has always been 
therapeutic—concerned with the health of the 
polity, and this, in turn, has always involved an 
exploration and justification of its meaning and 
requirements. The great tradition has always 
been concerned with normative theory, ori- 
ented to the inner as well as the outer world of 
man, to the moral basis of community. The 
usual methods of empirical science—hypothe- 
sis, deduction, observation, experiment—will 
not give us the normative knowledge required 
to establish the oughts of political life. The dif- 
ference is the difference between description 
and prescription. Take the following proposi- 
tions: “A political party ought to be responsible 
to its members,” and “The Democratic and Re- 
publican parties in the United States are not re- 
sponsible to their members.” It is not too diff- 
cult to devise means of testing the second of 
these propositions, though the APSA Commit- 
tee merely asserted it. It is harder to validate 
the first. But again the APSA Committee sim- 
ply asserted. 

Some believe such normative questions are 
not a concern of political science either 1) be- 
cause they believe normative questions to be 
meaningless or 2) because they feel such ques- 
tions cannot be analyzed by methods appropri- 
ate to empirical science. But normative ques- 
tions have always been, are, and are likely al- 
ways to remain a major concern of political 
science. I am convinced that it is both impossi- 
ble and undesirable for political scientists to 
avoid dealing in values. 

Our discipline is too intimately related to hu- 
man purposes, too concerned with the institu- 
tional practices for achieving them, too in- 
volved with evaluating political systems to ig- 
nore the values that give political life meaning. 
Political scientists are not disembodied, value- 
free spirits with minds like high grade lenses 
through which reality is filtered but never dis- 
torted. Many of our concepts are inevitably 
value- and affect-laden. Concepts such as “effi- 
ciency,” “function,” “success,” “effectiveness,” 
“democracy,” and “progress” involve us in 
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value judgments even when they appear to be 
simply descriptive.8* Many of our categories— 
for example, democratic and autocratic—are 
both normative and descriptive, and there is a 
continual tension between the normative and 
descriptive aspects of their meaning.™ 

Laboring under the impact of positivism in 
philosophy and preoccupied by the desire to 
create an empirical science of politics, many 
political and social scientists of the 20th cen- 
tury have ignored normative problems and nor- 
mative theory. In consequence, our normative 
theory of the 20th century is far less impressive 
than our progress toward developing an empiri- 
cal theory of politics. Ignorance of how to 
identify and deal with the normative dimension 
crippled the work of the Committee on Politi- 
cal Parties. Believing in the necessity of reform 
(many members of the Committee had been 
personally engaged in political activity), the 
Committee inevitably became involved with 
normative propositions but was sublimely in- 
nocent about how to cope with them except by 
assertion and exhortation. The unclarified, un- 
evaluated, uncritical, unjustified, normative 
propositions in the Report reflect the state of 
the discipline at midcentury. The situation is 
not much improved today. 


(2) Inadequate Value Institutional Analysis. 
One of the major failures of political science, 
both in 1950 and 1971, is the failure to explore 
systematically the relations between political in- 
stitutions and policy outcomes. In spite of the 
fact that the literature of political science is full 
of discussions either assuming or asserting that 
institutional practices (the party system, inter- 
party competition, intraparty democracy, the 
direct primary, nonpartisan elections, the uni- 
cameral legislature, the federal system, checks 
and balances, the short ballot, the seniority sys- 
tem, the city manager, or some other institu- 
tion) have significant consequences for policy, 
there is little empirical evidence to back up the 
assumptions and assertions. 

An institution, as Lasswell has said, is a “pat- 
tern of practices by which values are shaped 
and distributed. A practice includes operations 
(such as voting) and perspectives (such as doc- 
trines, slogans, and volitions) connected with 
voting. Values are basic categories of desired 
events like power, wealth, and respect, 85 

"See the very interesting article by David Bray- 
brooke, “The Relevance of Norms to Political De- 
scription,” American Political Science Review, 52 
(December, 1958), pp. 989-1006, 

“For an excellent discussion of this point see 


Giovanni Sartori, Democratic Theory, Ch. 1. 
Harold D. Lasswell, “World Organization and 
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Viewed from this. perspective, the politica. 
party is a pattern of practices through whicl 
values are shaped and distributed. It also is pos- 
sible, and in some cases likely, that the distribu- 
tion of values affects the pattern of institutiona. 
practices. The interaction is often complex. af- 
fected by such intervening variables as the per- 
sonalities of the participants, system resources. 
and other socioeconomic factors. 

The chief concern of the Committee on Po- 
litical Parties was with institutions and institu- 
tional practices. It was these they proposed tc 
reform.®* But there is no analysis demonstrat- 
ing a relationship between institutional prac- 
tices and policy outcomes, probably because 
existing scholarship did not provide much basis 
for such discussion. The literature contained al- 
most no systematic empirical examination of 
the consequences for value distribution of alter- 
nate institutional practices. By defining its goals 
in institutional terms, the Committee begged 
the question of the relation between institutions 
and policy outcomes, between procedures and 
goals, Therefore, its pseudo—problem solving is 
unconvincing. 

Some later proponents of the responsible 
party position—especially Stephen Bailey and 
James Burns—-have attempted to spell out the 
policy consequences of the existing system and 
indicate what might be expected from responsi- 
ble party government. Though, in my opinion, 
the case remains unproved, they have moved 
the argument beyond the stage of simple asser- 
tion and exhortation, which is where the Com- 
mittee left it, and where most debates about the 
relation of institutional practices to policy out- 
Society” in Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell, 
The Policy Sciences (Stanford: The Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), p. 102. Also, see Harold D. 
Lasswell, Power and Personality, pp. 16-19, and Poli- 
tics: Who Gets What, When, How (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1936). 

“ Banfield makes the same point in his defense of 
the American party system. He points out that the 
APSA Committee, like Duverger subsequently, con- 
sidered the party organization “archaic” and “un- 
democratic.” The Committee said, in effect, that 
American parties had not kept up with the changing 
times. See Edward C. Banfield, “In Defense of the 
American Party System.” Banfield makes the point 
that the critics do not ask whether the party system 
produces and maintains a good society, they do not 
evaluate it on the basis of results. This is true of the 
APSA Committee, though the Committee asserted 
that the system would not be able to do a good job 
“in an era beset with problems of unprecedented 
magnitude at home and abroad... .” The Committee 
made no effort to demonstrate the inadequacies of 
the parties but asserted that they “have shown little 
propensity for evolving original or creative ideas 
about public policy” and have even “been rather 


sluggish in responding to such ideas in the public 
interest. . . .” (The Report, p. 17 and p. 15). 
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comes are likely to remain until there is more 
systematic research that convincingly demon- 
Strates the impact of existing institutions on 
policy and the probable consequences of advo- 
cated institutional reforms. Today, there are 
still no studies of which I am aware that estab- 
lish the ways that value outcomes are affected 
by party organization or party institutional 
practices.87 

The failure of political scientists to pursue 
exploration of such vital topics is interesting. 
To be sure, existing efforts make clear that an 
adequate research strategy and reseach method- 
ology are not easily come by. But this difficulty 
does not explain why greater efforts have not 
been made, There is no rule that political scien- 
tists must deal only with easy problems. Politi- 
cal scientists have done quite a good job of de- 
scribing institutional practices, especially in the 
US. and Western Europe; but on the shaping 
and sharing of values, our record is poor. We 
have barely begun to study the reciprocal influ- 
ences of institutional practices and value distri- 
butions. But many—perhaps most—of the pe- 
rennial and central ideological issues turn on 
these reciprocal influences. Does autocratic 
leadership produce more rapid gains in the 
standard of living of masses than democratic 
leadership? When, where, and at what cost in 


Some studies that are relevant to this general 
discussion are: Richard E. Dawson and James A. 
Robinson, “The Politics of Welfare” in Politics in the 
American States, eds. Herbert Jacob and Kenneth N. 
Vines (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1965), Ch. 
10; Thomas R. Dye, “Malapportionment and Public 
Policy in the States,’ The Journal of Politics, 27 
(August, 1965), pp. 586-601; Richard I. Hoffer- 
bert, “The Relationship Between Public Policy and 
Some Structural Variables in the American States,” 
American Political Science Review, 60 (March, 1966), 
pp. 73-82; Douglas W. Rae, The Political Conse- 
quences of Electoral Laws (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1967); Thomas R. Dye, Politics, Eco- 
nomics and the Public: Policy Outcomes in American 
States (Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1966); 
Otto A. Davis, M. A. H. Dempster, and Aaron Wil- 
davsky, “A Theory of the Budgetary Process,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 60 (September, 1966), 
pp. 529-547; Phillips Cutwright, “Political Structure, 
Economic Development and National Security Pro- 
rams,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (March, 
1965), pp. 537-551; Sharkansky, Policy Analysis in 
Political Science. In a recent study, Ira Sharkansky 
and Richard I. Hofferbert, “Discussions of State 
Politics, Economics, and Public Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 
pp. 867-879, the authors assert that until recently 
the answer was “yes” to the question “Do state 
political systems leave a distinctive imprint on pat- 
terns of public policy?” but that “More recent re- 
search has led to a qualified but increasingly confi- 
dent ‘no’.” Closely related and valuable for polic 
analysis are: David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lind- 
blom, A Strategy of Decision: Policy Evaluation as 
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other values, for example: well being, defer- 
ence, safety? Do confrontation tactics produce 
greater or lesser payoffs than action through 
such legal channels as political parties and 
elections? Under what circumstances and in 
terms of which values? How does a high level 
of civil freedom correlate with progress in mass 
living standards, with economic development, 
and so forth? What are the explicit standards of 
performance by which we might evaluate insti- 
tutional practices? Questions of this type under- 
lie virtually every policy issue of institutional 
reform. Apparently, political scientists would 
rather debate than investigate. However, more 
systematic investigations, more knowledge 
about these relations is a clear prerequisite- of 
an effective policy science of politics.*® 


(3) The Emphasis on Scientific Thinking. The 
emphasis on scientific thinking is a natural con- 
comitant of an age in which appreciation of sci- 
ence has the status of a popular prejudice. So 
far, the twentieth century has been the age of 
science, and the reasons are clear. Science has 
expanded our knowledge to an unbelievable ex- 
tent, has greatly contributed to providing a 
better life, and has served the community. 
Nonetheless, the emphasis on science and scien- 
tific method, which has expanded continuously 
since Galileo and Descartes, has led to a de-em- 
phasis of other kinds of thinking. Goal and der- 
ivational thinking have suffered. Concern for 
trends as instruments for evaluation has suf- 
fered. Projection of the future, the invention of 
alternatives have suffered. There are many muse- 
ums of the past; I know of no museums that 
explore alternative pathways of the future. The 
neglect of these ways of thinking which lie on 
the periphery of conventional scientific thought 
has limited our perspective and lessened our 
skill in goal achievement. 


a Social Process (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1963) 
and Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democ- 
racy: Decision Making Through Mutual Adjustment 
(New York: The Free Press, 1965); in Chapter 20, 
Lindblom—applying his analysis of decision making 
through mutual adjustment to the question of party 
discipline—concludes that “certain ubiquitous forms 
of non-central decision making and coordination are 
useful and undervalued procedures” and “are power- 
ful instruments for intelligent policy making. .. .” 
As Lindblom makes clear, we need much further 
work in this area. 

An interesting discussion of the problems of 
evaluating political systems and the inadequacies of 
political science for doing so is: Robert A. Dahl, 
“The Evaluation of Political Systems” in Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, Contemporary Political Science: Toward 
Empirical Theory, Ch. 5. This whole volume is im- 
portant to anyone interested in the questions I have 
discussed. 
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A principal limitation to the development of 
policy science derives from the extent to which 
science has oriented our thinking to the past 
and away from the future. The policy maker is 
always future oriented. So is the decision 
maker. Decision makers are interested in the 
past only as a guide to the future. Politicians, 
likewise, are future oriented. Most political sci- 
entists are oriented to what exists. Their data 
concern existing and past political systems. 
Their questions relate to what has happened. 
The failure of political scientists to be seriously, 
intellectually concerned with the future has 
drastically limited their effectiveness as policy 
scientists. I am not speaking here of prediction. 
Prediction is a part of the method of science, 
but it deals with small segments of reality. I am 
speaking of the projection into an emergent fu- 
ture of those broader wholes with which the 
policy maker must deal. The most stimulating 
and suggestive attempts at providing intellec- 
tual tools for this task are those of Lasswell. 
Bertrand de Jouvenel also has grappled in 
imaginative ways with the problems of the fu- 
ture.8° But almost no books on methodology in 
political science (or, for that matter, the soctal 
sciences) refer to either Lasswell’s or 
Jouvenel’s work that is most relevant to the 
problems of thinking about the future. Course- 
work in universities is also almost wholly ori- 
ented to the past; perhaps this has something to 
do with recent student concern about rele- 
vance. 

Developmental analysis begins by assuming 
change. At any given point in time, a society 
has not only an intimate relation to the past out 
of which it developed but to the future into 
which it is always moving. Obviously, the prob- 
lem of the future in traditional societies is less 
important because change is slow. Today, the 
rapidity of change—including cultural change 
——sweeps away social and cultural moorings 
that anchor individuals in society and dissolves 
societies and identities. It requires continuously 
finding means to relocate and reintegrate indi- 
viduals in their environment. It requires con- 
tinuous replanning and reestimating conse- 
quences to take account of innovation. To ac- 
complish these we need better ways of envisag- 
ing the emerging future. We need developmen- 


Bertrand de Jouvenel, Zhe Art of Conjecture 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1967}. See also 
Heinz Eulau’s excellent essay “H. D. Lasswell’s De- 
velopmental Analysis” for a short description of 
developmental analysis and the developmental con- 
struct and their importance to political science: Eulau, 
Micro-Macro Political Analysis, Ch. 4. The magazine 
Policy Sciences is now providing a valuable forum 
for discussion of these problems. 
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tal constructs that will help us see “from what, 
to what.” Developmental constructs are not 
predictions in the scientific sense. Neither are 
they trend analyses, which seek to determine 
the direction of movement and register the 
strength of the variables that produce the trend. 
Developmental constructs are tentative and hy- 
pothetical. While they must be frankly imagina- 
tive, they also must be disciplined by the 
knowledge of trends and of conditioning fac- 
tors supplied by science. 

Developmental analysis elaborates develop- 
mental constructs selected according to goal 
values. “Knowledge is mustered for clear cut 
objectives, and is fully related to the most likely 
contingencies to appear in the unfolding pro- 
cases of history.”°° Developmental analysis 
seeks imaginatively to tie together the past, the 
present, and a pattern imputed to the future. It 
is a creative effort to look at the future as it 
might be, not merely as it is likely to be. As 
such, it helps guide research, invent alternatives 
and provide insights to help the policy maker 
take advantage of future opportunities to maxi- 
mize goal values. 

Viewed from this perspective, the Report of 
the APSA Committee has serious deficiencies. 
These are reflected in the inadequacy with 
which the recommendations were tied to the 
emerging future. Perhaps this was because the 
Committee members themselves did not believe 
in the possibility of implementing the recom- 
mendations. The continued nationalization of 
American politics was projected and has proba- 
bly occurred. But the Committee did not set 
forth the context that could have provided al- 
ternative maps of an emerging national politics. 
This failure to specify a spatial and temporal 
context doubtless helps account for the failure 
of the only real effort made to implement any 
significant portion of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations. 

It is particularly instructive to read Danicl 
Ogden’s paper, “Party Theory and Political Re- 
ality Inside the Democratic Party,” describing 
the failure of the efforts of Paul Butler, as 
Chairman of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, to institute many reforms recommended 
by the APSA Committee.®! Perhaps with more 
limited objectives and a more realistic view of 
the emerging future, the McGovern and 
O'Hara Commissions will be able to do better; 
they should profit from Butler’s experience. 


~ Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality, p. 204. 

“ Ogden’s paper was prepared for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the APSA in New York in 1960 and may be 
obtained from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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(4) Insufficient Data and Inadequate Empirical 
Theory. As the first section of this paper dem- 
onstrated, the Committee’s work was drastically 
handicapped by insufficient data and inade- 
quate empirical theory. Today, we still lack re- 
liable answers to many of the questions with 
which the Committee was concerned. I do not 
believe that any serious political scientist con- 
cerned about the important problems of the 
day and aware of the existing levels of knowl- 
edge can deny that ours is still a data-poor dis- 
cipline. The number of important, potentially 
fruitful hypotheses which abound in the party 
literature today, in the books by Eldersveld, 
Leiserson, Epstein, Key, Cummings, Ranney, 
Sorauf, Sindler, Goodman, Bone, Bailey, 
Schattschneider, Burns, Miller, Converse, 
Stokes, Campbell, Hinderaker, and others is 
impressive. The data collection and analysis 
needed to explore these hypotheses adequately 
will be expensive and time consuming, But the 
development and testing of more adequate the- 
ory awaits this painstaking work. 

The paucity of data and the inadequacy of 
theory confronting the Committee were 
matched by its sublime unconcern for the em- 
pirical validity of its propositions. The Commit- 
tee utterly failed to distinguish what it knew 
from what it guessed or hoped. If the members 
of the Committee, including myself, were con- 
scious of the dubious reliability of much of our 
theory our doubts remained a carefully guarded 
secret. The Committee Report stands therefore 
as a monument to the inadequacies of the disci- 
pline and the failure of the members of the 
Committee as policy scientists. 

I have felt free to judge the Committee’s 
work harshly because I was a member of the 
Committee and a signer of the Report. I have 
thought it important to confront its failures di- 
rectly because I believe those failures have sig- 
nificant lessons to teach us. 

Perhaps the most important lesson is simply 
that the job of the policy scientist is not easy. 
Policy science is not exhortation. It is not mere 
advocacy. Policy science involves straddling 
two worlds. As Max Weber pointed out in two 
brilliant essays, “Science as a Vocation” and 
“Politics as a Vocation,” there are important 
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differences in goals, experience, habits, skills, 
environment and temperament of scientists and 
politicians.°? Himself attracted both to the 
academy and to politics, Weber analyzed, with 
extraordinary insight, the problems of being in- 
volved in both. Politicians, he reminded us, are 
characteristically concerned with wholes, scien- 
tists with parts; politicians make their careers 
within organizations and are accustomed to or- 
ganizational imperatives, solitude is the natural 
habitat of the scientist. Politics requires com- 
mitment, science demands detachment and dis- 
passion. The scientist is free from the time 
pressures that require the politician to act now, 
and from decisions that have concrete, not ab- 
stract, consequences, Each of these differences 
complicates communication between policy 
maker and political scientist. Each diminishes 
the likelihood that one can successfully perform 
in the other role. The Committee underesti- 
mated the difficulties. It conformed precisely to 
Bulau’s description of “the older political sci- 
ence” which, “inordinately preoccupied with 
practical problems of governmental reform, 
tended to minimize the distinction between the 
practical and the scientific.” 

The political scientist can be successful as 
policy scientist, not by abdicating his role as 
scientist and abandoning his tools as did the 
APSA Committee on Political Parties, but by 
succeeding in his own tasks, sharpening his 
own tools, and thoughtfully applying his dis- 
tinctive knowledge and skills to the problems at 
hand. “After all, social science can inform poli- 
tics only to the extent that it can inform at all 
—i.e., only to the extent that it has actually 
been developed.” 


The two essays are reprinted in H. H. Gerth and 
C. Wright Mills, From Max Weber, Essays in Sociol- 
ogy (Fairlawn, N.J.: Oxford University Press, 1946). 
Also see the stimulating article by Harry Eckstein, 
which discusses Weber at length: “Political Science 
and Public Policy” in Ithiel de Sola Pool, Contem- 
porary Political Science, Ch. 5; and the stimulating 
article by Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Scientific Communi- 
cation, Ethical Argument and Public Policy,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 65 (March, 1971), pp. 
38-50. 

% In Pool, op. cit., p. 57. 

* Harry Eckstein, in Pool, op. cit, p. 155. 
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A transformation may be taking place in the 
political cultures of advanced industrial soci- 
eties. This transformation seems to be altering 
the basic value priorities of given generations, 
as a result of changing conditions influencing 
their basic socialization. The changes seem to 
affect the stand one takes on current political 
issues and may have a long-term tendency to 
alter existing patterns of political partisanship. 
In this article, I will present evidence based on 
surveys from six countries concerning these 
processes. 

The findings seem to support a specific inter- 
pretation of the causes of value change in post- 
industrial societies; let me first outline this in- 
terpretation. My basic hypothesis is that given 
individuals pursue various goals in hierarchical 
order—giving maximum attention to the things 
they sense to be the most important unsatisfied 
needs at a given time.t A man lost in a desert, 
for example, may be obsessed by his need for 
water, devoting virtually all his attention to the 
search for it. When a supply of water is readily 
available but food is scarce, he may take the 
former need for granted (having achieved bio- 
logical homeostasis in that respect) and may 
devote himself to gathering food. Once his food 
supply has reached a subsistence level, an indi- 
vidual may continue striving in order to pile up 
a comfortable margin of economic security; 
later, he may gradually shift his focus, coming 
to desire worldly goods as symbols of affluence 
-—more in order to enhance his status among 
less affluent acquaintances than for the utility 
of the goods themselves. In a sense, however, 
the pursuit of symbols of affluence could be re- 
garded as derivative from the search for sus- 
tenance. 


* The author is indebted to Samuel Barnes, Karl 
Deutsch, Kent Jennings, Warren Miller, Robert Put- 
nam, and Donald Stokes for comments and criticism 
of an earlier draft of this article. 

*For a more complete presentation of this hypothe- 
sis, see Ronald Inglehart, “Révolutionnarisme Post- 
Bourgeois en France, en Allemagne et aux Etats-Unis,” 
Il Politico, 36, 2 (1971) 209-238; and Ronald Inglehart 
and Leon Lindberg, ‘Political Cleavages in Post-Indus- 
trial Society: the May Revolt in France” (forthcoming). 


Important groups among the populations of 
Western societies have passed beyond these 
stages, we believe, and today are acting in pur- 
suit of goals which (unlike symbols of aflu- 
ence) no longer have a direct relationship to 
the imperatives of economic security.? These 
individuals—drawn largely from the younger 
cohorts of the modern middle class—have been 
socialized during an unprecedentedly long pe- 
riod of unprecedentedly high affluence. For 
them, economic security may be taken for 
granted, as the supply of water or the air we 
breathe once could. 

If this hypothesis is correct, it suggests that 
intergenerational political conflict is likely. We 
would expect to find such conflict if it is true 
that individuals have a tendency to retain a 
given value hierarchy throughout adult life, 
once a basic character has been formed during 
childhood and youth. An illustration would be 
the miser who experienced economic hardship 
during his childhood, saw hard work and fru- 
gality as a way out, and continued accumulat- 
ing frantically long after his economic needs 
had been assured. This is, no doubt, an cecx- 
treme case, but considerable evidence suggests 
that people do tend to retain early-instilled 
preferences, Drawing on the work of Abraham 
Maslow, we reason that the age cohorts who 
had experienced the wars and scarcities of the 
era preceding the West European economic 
miracles would accord a relatively high priority 
to economic security and to what Maslow 
terms the safety needs. For the younger co- 
horts, a set of “post-bourgeois” values, relating 
to the need for belonging and to asthetic and 


*An example of induced reversion to biological 
priorities, under starvation conditions, is described in 
James C. Davies, Human Nature and Politics (New 
York: Wiley, 1963), p. 13. A conscientious objector 
taking part in an experiment progressively lost his in- 
terest in social welfare work after a number of weeks 
on a semistarvation diet. 

3 See Abraham H. Maslow, Motivation and Person- 
ality (New York: Harper, 1954). An excellent discus- 
sion of value hierarchies and their political implica- 
tions appears in Robert E. Lane, Political Thinking 
and Consciousness (Chicago: Markham, 1970), Chap- 
ter 2. 
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intellectual needs, would be more likely to take 
top priorities.‘ 

Probably the best documented evidence of 
the persistence of early-instilled political pref- 
erences is found in the area of political party 
identification.’ But it is precisely in this area 
that our hypotheses have another interesting 
implication—they suggest the presence of a 
long-term pressure acting to reshape previous 
relationships between social class and political 
party preference. If the shift to a new set of 
value priorities results from attainment of a sat- 
uration level in regard to needs previously 
given top priority, we would expect a new or- 
dering of values to manifest itself first and most 
fully among those groups that have attained the 
highest levels of affluence. In other words, we 
would expect to find it appearing first among 
the upper middle class, and among working 
class or farm groups only after a considerable 
delay. But despite the fact that middle-class sta- 
tus has generally tended to be associated with a 
preference for relatively conservative. political 
parties, the newly emerging type of value prior- 
ities seems likely to be linked with support for 
radical social change. Under given conditions, 
we believe, this can lead to massive shifts to the 
political parties of the Left on the part of youn- 
ger middle-class groups. Conversely, working- 
class respondents would be relatively likely to 
have underlying value preferences which make 
them potential recruits for conservative parties 
-—despite their traditional association with par- 
ties of the Left. These individuals have attained 
a certain level of prosperity relatively recently, 
and apparently continue to place a compara- 
tively high value on defending and extending 
their recent gains. Paradoxically, although they 
have working-class occupations, they may man- 
ifest what is sometimes regarded as a “bour- 
geois” mentality. 


* Supporting evidence might be drawn from Richard 
Flacks’ study of political activists and nonactivists 
among University of Chicago students. His findings 
indicate that students from relatively affluent homes 
tend to place greater emphasis on involvement in in- 
tellectual and esthetic pursuits, humanitarian consider- 
ations, and opportunities for self-expression, and they 
tend to de-emphasize material success, personal 
achievement, conventional morality, and religiosity; 
moreover, they are much more likely to become acti- 
vists than students from less affluent backgrounds. See 
Richard Flacks, ‘The Revolt of the Advantaged: An 
Exploration of the Roots of Student Protest,” Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, 23 (1967). 

5 See, among others, Angus Campbell, Philip Con- 
verse, Warren Miller and Donald Stokes, The Ameri- 
can Voter (New York: Wiley, 1960). Cf, Philip Con- 
verse and Georges Dupeux, “Politicization of the 
Electorate in France and the U.S.,” in Angus Camp- 
bell et al., Elections and the Political Order (New 
York: Wiley, 1966), Chapter 14. 
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In short, the “middle majority”? hypothesis 
may have been correct, as far as it went: in- 
creasing affluence would make the working 
Class feel they had a stake in the system. By 
comparison with the emerging post-bourgeois 
group, both the proletariat and bourgeoisie of 
industrial society shared certain acquisitive val- 
ues; their conflicts were not due to differences 
in basic value priorities, but to the fact that one 
party had, and was overwhelmingly eager to 
keep, what the other party wanted above all. If 
this were, indeed, the case, an increasing degree 
of property ownership might well “embourgeoi- 
sify” the workers, lessening the intensity of class 
conflict. Nevertheless, Western societies do not 
seem to have reached a new era of consensual 
politics: the emergence of “post-bourgeois” 
value priorities among a small but critical sec- 
tor of these societies may lead to a phase dur- 
ing which political cleavages will no longer be 
based primarily on the familiar economic con- 
flicts—but will, increasingly, be polarized ac- 
cording to differences in underlying value pri- 
orities.” This new axis of political cleavage 
would, initially, oppose one section of the mid- 
dle class to the remainder of society. Assuming 
continued prosperity, however, our analysis 
suggests that this deviant group would grow in 
relative size. 

In a recent article,’ the outcome of the 
French 1968 uprising and elections was inter- 
preted on the basis of the foregoing conceptual 
scheme. The May Revolt, we argued, was an 
event which had an exceptionally powerful im- 
pact on the French electorate, causing many 
voters to re-examine their habitual party prefer- 
ences in the light of underlying values—and to 
realign themselves accordingly. Although the 
prevailing rhetoric of the May Revolt cast it as 
the movement of an exploited proletariat rising 
against bourgeois Gaullist oppression, in the 
subsequent elections the French working class 
showed a net shift which favored the Gaullists 
—while the modern middle class® (especially 


*This line of reasoning is presented in Ralf Dahren- 
dorf, “Recent Changes in the Class Structure of Euro- 
pean Societies”; and in Seymour Lipset, “The Chang- 
ing Class Structure and Contemporary European 
Politics,” both in A New Europe, ed., Stephen Grau- 
bard (Boston: Beacon, 1967). 

t Joseph Schumpeter reasoned along somewhat simi- 
lar lines in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (New 
York: Harper, 1942). 

8 See Inglehart, op. cif. 

*We distinguish between the modern middle class 
and the traditional middle class on the basis of occu- 
pation: the latter group consists of self-employed small 
businessmen and artisans; the former group Comprises 
people with nonmanual occupations in the modern 
sector of the economy, and tends to be characterized 
by a higher level of economic security (and a lower 
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its younger members) showed a net shift to the 
Left, by comparison with the way these groups 
had voted in 1967. They apparently did so, in 
part, because the younger middle class tended 
to place a lower value on economic security 
and domestic order than did the workers, The 
disorders of 1968-—-particularly insofar as they 
entailed destruction of property—-seem to have 
had a negative impact on the working class, 
driving many of them from their traditionally 
Leftist political loyalties toward support of 
General De Gaulle—who was widely seen as 
the guarantor of order. 

Thanks to an ongoing program of public 
opinion research sponsored by the European 
Community, it was possible to take a set of pre- 
dictions based on this interpretation of the 
1968 French data and subject them to a more 
exhaustive cross-national test. Working in col- 
laboration with the European Community In- 
formation Service, I took part in the design of 
a six-nation survey of political change in West- 
ern Europe, which went into the field in 1970.1° 
Items included in these surveys were de- 
signed to tap politically relevant aspects of an 
individual’s basic value hierarchy. We wanted 
to know which values a respondent would rank 
highest when he was forced to choose on the 
one hand between such things as economic se- 
curity and domestic order (which we regarded as 
indicating instrumental or “acquisitive” val- 
ues), and on the other items relating to expres- 
sive, or “post-bourgeois” value priorities. Our 
expectation was that those who had been so- 
cialized under conditions of relatively high and 
stable affluence should show a relative prefer- 
ence for such values as free speech and politi- 
cal participation. In the current social context, 
it was hypothesized, these values should be 
linked with a relatively change-oriented stand 
on current political issues, And if, as hypothe- 
sized, we are dealing with a basic, rather than a 
peripheral, aspect of the individual’s socializa- 
tion, we should find indications that these pref- 
erences influence a broad range of his political 
opinions. 

We might expect the emergence of value 
preferences which do not conform to those of 
society as a whole to be linked with a prefer- 


likelihood of being attracted to extreme-Right political 
movements). Our use of this distinction was suggested 
by Seymour Martin Lipset’s analysis in Political Man: 
The Social Bases of Politics (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1960), especially Chapter 5. 

“We are indebted to Jacques-René Rabier, director- 
general of the European Community Information Ser- 
vice, for the role he has played in encouraging cross- 
national collaborative research with Michigan (and a 
number of other universities) over the past several 
years, 
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ence for change-oriented political partics—-ir 
terms of traditional concepts, the parties of the 
Left. This tendency would be resisted, however. 
by another aspect of the presumed persistence 
of early political learning—the tendency to- 
ward persistence of early-instilled politica: 
party identification. To the extent that given in- 
dividuals have acquired a sense of identification 
with the (traditionally middle-class) parties o! 
the Right and Center, they would be slow tc 
shift their support to a party of the Left, ever 
assuming the presence of favorable underlying 
value preferences. The converse should also 
hold true; respondents who were raised in £ 
Left-oriented political tradition would normally 
be somewhat inhibited from shifting to parties 
of the Right, even assuming the presence of rel- 
atively conservative value preferences. 


An Empirically-based Typology of Value Fri- 
orities and Its Expected Relationship to 
Economic History 


These hypotheses concern changes in value 
priorities over long periods of time. Very little 
relevant time-series data is available, and conse- 
quently one cannot test this interpretation di- 
rectly. To do so conclusively would require a 
large-scale research program continuing over 
several decades. In the meantime, however, one 
can subject these hypotheses to a variety of indi- 
rect tests. While these tests cannot provide a 
definitive validation or falsification, they may 
aid the reader in forming a judgment concern- 
ing the relative plausibility of this interpreta- 
tion, in the light of the total configuration of 
evidence, 

The first type of indirect evidence is drawn 
from cross-sectional age-cohort analysis. This 
approach involves substantial methodological 
problems. Can one, in fact, draw conclusions 
about change over time from cross-sectional 
data? Under some conditions the answer, rather 
clearly, is yes: it depends on how much conf- 
dence one has that the cross-sectional data 
measure relatively stable characteristics of a 
given age cohort. To take an obvious exam- 
ple, you can project how many 21-year-olds 
there will be in the U.S. ten years from now 


“For a sophisticated discussion and application of 
this type of analysis, see David Butler and Donald 
Stokes, Political Change in Britain: Forces Shaping 
Electoral Choice (New York: St. Martin's 1969), 
especially Chapters 3, 11 and 12. Butler and Stokes 
find that political party affiliation is a rather stable 
characteristic of British cohorts. In the relatively large 
swing from Conservative to Labour which took place 
from 1959 to 1963, they conclude, replacement of the 
electorate (linked with differential birth and mortality 
rates) actually played a larger role than did conver- 
sion of voters from one party to the other. 
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Table 1. Educational Level, by Age Cohort 
(Percentage educated beyond primary school) 


Age range of 


cohort in Neth. Belg. Italy 
1970 

~ 16-24 87% 87 84 
25-34 66 69 60 
35-44 58 67 43 
45-54 44 50 35 
55-64 40 35 29 
65+ 25 17 28 


and twenty years from now, if you have data 
on the size of the various age-groups today. 
Your prediction might be upset by a major war 
or other catastrophe, but otherwise it is likely 
to be fairly accurate. To take another example, 
let us look at the differences in educational lev- 
els among the respective age cohorts in our six 
national samples. (See Table 1.) The differ- 
ences are quite sizeable, reflecting the massive 
expansion of secondary and higher education in 
Western Europe during the past two genera- 
tions. These figures, I would argue, reflect a rel- 
atively enduring characteristic of the respective 
age cohorts: except among the youngest group, 
the level is unlikely to rise much; nor is it likely 
to decline for any of the cohorts. The presence 
of a high level of formal education may well 
have important effects on the political behavior 
of a given group. To the extent that such rela- 
tionships can be demonstrated, longitudinal 
projections derived from the age-cohort differ- 
ences are likely to be reasonably reliable. 

With these remarks in mind, let us examine 
the pattern of responses to a series of items 
which were designed to measure an individual’s 
hierarchy of politically relevant values. Repre- 
sentative national samples of the population 
over 15 years of age in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, The Netherlands, France and 
Italy were asked the question: 


2 Fieldwork was carried out in February and March, 
1970, by Louis Harris Research, Ltd. (London), In- 
stitut für Demoskopie (Allensbach), International Re- 
search Associates (Brussels), Netherlands Institut voor 
de Publieke Opinie (Amsterdam), Institut français 
@opinion publique (Paris), and Institut per le Ri- 
cerche Statische e l’Analisi del’opinione Pubblica (Mi- 
lan). The respective samples had N’s of: 1975 (Brit- 
ain), 2021 (Germany), 1298 (Belgium), 1230 (Nether- 
lands), 2046 (France), and 1822 (Italy). 

The survey also included Luxembourg, but the num- 
ber of respondents from that country (335) was con- 
sidered too small for use in the present analysis. The 
Dutch sample has been weighed to correct for sam- 
pling deficiencies, and the weighted N appears in the 
following tables; while the data from The Netherlands 
are, in the author’s opinion, less reliable than those 
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France Germany Britain 
77 48 47 
62 39 37 
50 29 26 
39 33 24 
<33 28 19 
30 23 13 


“If you had to choose among the following 
things, which are the two that seem most desir- 
able to you? 

Maintaining order in the nation. 

Giving the people more say in important po- 
litical decisions. 

Fighting rising prices. 

Protecting freedom of speech.” 

Two choices only were permitted; thus 
(aside from nonresponse and partial nonre- 
sponse) it was possible for a respondent to se- 
lect any of six possible pairs of items. In rela- 
tion to my hypotheses, two of the items (the 
first and third) were regarded as indicating tra- 
ditional “acquisitive” value preferences: a con- 
cern with domestic order is presumed to relate, 
above all, to the protection of property;?* and 


from the other countries, the crucial intra-sample dif- 
ferences discussed in this article are sufficiently large 
as to minimize the likelihood that they simply reflect 
sampling error. On the other hand, cross-national com- 
parisons based on the Dutch marginals should be 
viewed with reservations. The surveys in the European 
Community countries were sponsored by the European 
Community Information Service; research in Great 
Britain was supported by funds from the University 
of Michigan. 

From the viewpoint of most of our respondents, 
that is: in extreme situations, threats to domestic order 
can, of course, involve danger to one’s life. To the 
extent that a concern with one’s personal safety is 
involved, the item taps the need which Maslow places 
immediately below the economic needs in his hierarchy. 
Post-bourgeois responses, then, are seen as reflecting 
security in respect to both the economic and safety 
needs. There is reason to expect that the intergener- 
ational pattern of priorities would be similar for the 
two types of needs: older cohorts are more likely to 
have experienced threats to their physical security, as 
well as to their economic security, during formative 
years, The persisting effect of the former experience 
is suggested by the fact that older Germans are more 
likely to express a fear of World War than are the 
post-war cohorts: see Peter Merkl, “Politico-Cultural 
Restraints on West-German Foreign Policy,” Com- 
parative Political Studies, 3 (January, 1971). We 
doubt that many of our respondents felt physically 
threatened in 1970, however; for most, this item prob- 
ably evokes nothing more than thoughts of property 
damage. 
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Table 2. “Pure” Value Pairs, by Nation 
(Percentage choosing each pair within given national sample) 
Pair chosen: Nether. Belgium Italy France Germany Britain 
Acquisitive 30% 32 35 38 43 36 
Post-bourgeois 17 14 13 11 10 8 


the relevance of rising prices to acquisitive mo- 
tivations is fairly self-evident. The other two 
items in this set were regarded as indicating a 
preference for “post-bourgeois” values. I use 
the latter term with an awareness that political 
liberties were among the things traditionally 
valued by the bourgeoisie—but with the con- 
viction that this group was characterized even 
more distinctively by a predominant concern 
for acquiring and retaining economic goods. It 
is not a question of valuing one thing posi- 
tively and the other negatively: other items in 
our data indicate that most people place a posi- 
tive value on all four of the above goals, But in 
politics it is sometimes impossible to maximize 
one good without detriment to another. In such 
cases, the relative priority among valued objec- 
tives becomes a vital consideration. Our ques- 
tions, therefore, were cast in the form of 
forced-choice items in an attempt to measure 
these priorities. Empirically, it appears that al- 
though nearly everyone strongly favors free- 
dom of speech (for example), there are strik- 
ing differences in the priority given to it by var- 
ious social groups. 

The choice of one “post-bourgeois” item 
showed a relatively strong positive correlation 
with the choice of the other “post-bourgeois” 
item, in each national sample; the same was 
true of the two “acquisitive” items. Thus, ap- 
proximately half of the respondents in each 
sample chose one of the two “pure” pairs of 
value preferences, with the other half spread 
over the four remaining “mixed” (or ambiva- 
lent) pairs, plus nonresponse. (See Table 2.) 
Note that the pure “acquisitive” pair predomi- 
nates across the six samples by a ratio of at 
least 3:1. 

On the basis of the choices made among 
these four items, it is possible to classify our 





We follow the Marxist tradition in according an 
important role to economic determination—although 
only within certain thresholds. Both before industrial- 
ization and after an industrial society reaches a 
threshold of general economic security, we believe that 
other values are likely to prevail more widely. The 
concept of discretionary income is analogous to our 
interpretation of the second threshold: as an economy 
rises well above the subsistence level, even specificall 
economic behavior can be explained by economic vari- 
ables to a progressively diminishing extent. 


respondents into value-priority groups, ranging 
from a “pure” acquisitive type to a “pure” post- 
bourgeois type, with several intermediate cate- 
gories. Use of this typology provides a simple. 
straightforward and intuitively meaningful basis 
for analysis. I should emphasize, however, that 
the use of these categories does not rest exclu- 
sively on an individual’s choices among the four 
goals listed above. On the contrary, these four 
were selected as the basis of our typology because 
they seem to constitute a particularly sensitive 
indicator of a broad range of other political 
preferences—some of which have a fairly obvi- 
ous relationship to the four basic items, and 
some of which appear to be quite distinct, in 
terms of face content. For example, on the basis 
of the value pair chosen by a given individual, 
one can make a fairly accurate prediction of his 
response to the following item: 

“Within the last couple of years, there have 
been large-scale student demonstrations in (Brit- 
ain) and other countries. In general, how do 
you view these? Are you: 

—very favorable 

—rather favorable 

—trather unfavorable 

—very unfavorable” 

Table 3 shows the respective levels of sup- 
port for student demonstrations in each of the 
six countries. While the majority is unfavorable 
in each country, there is a wide variation in 
support levels according to the pair of value 
choices made: a mean difference of fully fifty- 
five percentage points separates the “acqui- 
sitive” and “post-bourgeois” types of respon- 
dents. In every country, respondents chocs- 
ing the pure “post-bourgeois” pair are the 
group most favorable to student demonstra- 
tions, giving a heavy majority in support. Over- 
all, they are more than four times as likely to 
favor the demonstrations as are the “acquisi- 
tive” respondents. With only one exception 
among the 36 value pairs shown, respondents 
choosing the pure “acquisitive” value pair are 
least favorable to the student demonstrations 
(in the one exceptional case, the “acquisitive” 
respondents are within three percentage points 
of the least favorable group). 

Factor analyses of the respective national 
samples consistently showed these value choices 
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Table 3. Attitude Toward Student Demonstrations, by Value Pairs Chosen 
(Percentage favorable to student, demonstrations) 

Order Order & Order & Prices & Prices & Free Speech 
Nation & Free Partici- Free Partici- & Partici- Overall 

Prices* Speech pation Speech pation pation* 
Neth, 21% 33 42 37 47 70 39 % 
Italy 19 29 36 42 54 77 36 
Belg. 18 29 36 32 60 65 35 
Germ. 14 35 29 35 46 83 32 
France 12 18 23 38 41 66 27 
Brit. 12 22 9 22 60 65 17 
mean: 16% ~— 28 29 35 51 71 





* Indicates the two “pure” value pairs, on the basis of our hypothesis—representing, respectively, “acquisitive” 


and “post-bourgeois” values. 


to be among the high-loading items (in a set of 
25 variables) on what I interpret as an “acquis- 
itive/post-bourgeois values” factor.** In every 
case, the choice of “order” and “prices” had 
relatively high negative loadings on this factor, 
while the choice of “free speech” and “‘partici- 
pation” had relatively high positive loadings. 

In view of the face content of the items, it is 
not particularly surprising that we find a strong 
relationship between these value choices and 
the respondents’ support of or opposition to 
student demonstrations. But these same value 
choices also show significant relationships with 
other political preferences which have no obvi- 
ous similarity in terms of face content. For ex- 
ample, they serve as good predictors of atti- 
tudes toward supranational European integra- 
tion. Table 4 shows the relationship between 
value choices and responses to a three-item in- 
dex of support for European integration.™ 


"Other high-loading items on this factor related 
to: expectations of a higher standard of living, sup- 
port for student demonstrations, support for radical 
social change, and support for a variety of proposals 
for European integration (all of which had positive 
polarity); and emphasis on job security, pride in one’s 
own nationality, and support for a strong national 
army (which had negative polarity). Because of limited 
funds, the British questionnaire was shorter than the 
one used in the European Community countries, and 
the factor analysis for that sample omits some of the 
items available in the larger data sets. Apart from 
these omissions, the British response pattern seems to 
parallel that found on the Continent. The fact that ex- 
pectations of a higher future standard of living seem 
to go with giving a relatively low priority to economic 
security is interesting: it tends to confirm our inter- 
pretation that, for the post-bourgeois group, economic 
values are relatively unimportant because they are 
taken for granted. 

% This index was based on responses to the follow- 
ing items: “Supposing the people of Britain and the 
Common Market were asked to decide on the follow- 
ing questions. How would you vote .. .? 


Once again, we find the two theoretically 
“pure” sets of value priorities occupying the 
opposite poles of the continuum—with post- 
bourgeois respondents markedly more Euro- 
pean in outlook than the acquisitive-type re- 
spondents. There are only two mild exceptions 
to the rule that the respondents choosing the 
theoretically “ambivalent” value pairs are more 
European than the theoretically pure acquisi- 
tives types, and less European than the post- 
bourgeois types. The ordering within the “am- 
bivalent” pairs changes somewhat from the pat- 
tern we found in Table 3, with a concern for 
rising prices now showing a stronger associa- 
tion with the negative end of the scale than the 
preoccupation with domestic order which for- 
merly held that place; in other respects, the 
ranking of value pairs remains the same. Over- 
all, the post-bourgeois respondents are more 
than twice as likely to be classified as “clearly 


—Would yee be in favor of, or against, the elec- 
tion of a European parliament by direct universal 
suffrage; that is, a parliament elected by all the 
voters in the member countries? 

~—Would you be willing to accept, over and above 
the (British) government, a European government 
responsible for a common policy in foreign affairs, 
defense and the economy? 

~—-If a President of a United States of Europe 
were being elected by popular vote, would you be 
willing to vote for a candidate mot of your own 
country, if his personality and programme corre- 
sponded more closely to your ideas than those of 
the candidates from your own country?” 


A respondent was categorized as “clearly for” Euro- 
pean integration if he gave favorable responses to all 
three of these items; or to at least two of them pro- 
vided that his response to the third item was “don’t 
know,” rather than “against.” For a much more de- 
tailed exploration of this topic, see my article “Chang- 
ing Value Priorities and European Integration,” Journal 
of Common Market Studies, September, 1971. 
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Table 4. Support for European Integration, by Value Pairs Chosen 
(Percentage scored as “Clearly For” on European Integration Index) 
Prices Prices & Prices & Order & Order & Free Speech 
Nation & Free Partici- Free Partici- & Partici- Overall 
Order* Speech pation Speech pation pation* 
Italy 48% 53 63 65 73 69 577, 
Germany 45 57 64 67 59 76 55 
France 36 38 48 48 6] 69 44 
Belgium 31 39 43 46 50 64 42 
Netherlands 28 31 34 43 52 62 39 
Britain 13 16 16 36 20 32 (7 
mean: 30% 36 41 47 49 61 


* Indicates the two “pure” value pairs. 


for” supranational European integration as are 
the acquisitive respondents.?¢ 

As we shall see presently, these value choices 
also show a rather striking set of relationships 
with social structure and political party prefer- 
ences, This is scarcely the sort of pattern which 
would emerge from random answering or from 
a superficial response to transient stimuli. It ap- 
pears that these items tap a relatively well inte- 
grated and deep-rooted aspect of the respon- 
dents’ political orientations. 

If these items do tap attitudes that are early 
established and relatively persistent, responses 
to them should show distinctive patterns, re- 
flecting distinctive conditions which prevailed 
during the formative years of the respective age 
cohorts. Our next step, therefore, is to examine 
variations in response according to age group. 
Before doing so, let us attempt to specify, as 
precisely as possible, what sort of pattern we 


* There is a certain similarity between the configura- 
tion of “post-hourgeois” preferences and the well- 
known concept of “authoritarianism.” Both concepts 
relate to the priorities one gives to liberty, as opposed 
to order. And——as we have just seen—the libertarian 
position seems linked with internationalism. This fol- 
lows from the fact that, according to our analysis, the 
post-bourgeois groups have attained security in regard 
to both the safety and sustenance needs; insofar as 
the nation-state is seen as a bulwark protecting the 
individual against foreign threats, it is less important to 
post-bourgeocis respondents. They have, moreover, a 
larger amount of “venture capital,” psychically speak- 
ing, available to invest in projects having an intel- 
lectual and esthetic appeal—such as European unifica- 
tion. There are both theoretical and empirical differ- 
ences between our position and that prevailing in the 
authoritarianism literature. We emphasize a process of 
historically-shaped causation which is not necessarily 
incompatible with, but certainly takes a different focus 
from, the psychodynamics of authoritarianism. Em- 
pirically, authoritarianism, like acquisitive value pri- 
orities, tends to be linked with lower economic status. 
By contrast, there are indications that children and 
youth tend to be more authoritarian than adults. 


would expect to find on the basis of our ani- 
lytic framework. 

In the first place, the most recently forme ! 
cohorts should show the highest proportion ¢ 
post-bourgeois responses and the lowest pr: - 
portion of acquisitive responses, in every ni- 
tional sample. The respondents born after 1945 
constitute the only group which (as far back cs 
their memory reaches) has been socialized ei - 
tirely under conditions of rising affluence, uni: - 
terrupted by major economic dislocations. / - 
a first approximation, therefore, we would pr- 
dict that: (1) the distribution of attitud: < 
should resemble an L-shaped curve, with a vei y 
low proportion of post-bourgeois attitudes b: 
ing found among respondents born befo:« 
1945, and a sharp rise in the prevalence c“ 
post-bourgeois values among those born afti. 
that date; conversely, the occurrence of acquis - 
tive values should be uniformly high among ci! 


(Stouffer, however, reported evidence of sizeable op: 
group differences among adult groups in degree » 
“Tolerance for Non-Conformity,” with young adu.i 
far more tolerant than older adults; he sees the e'i 
dence as reflecting both life-cycle and intergeneratior 2 
effects. See Samuel Stouffer, Communism, Conform: ` 
and Civil Liberties [New York: Doubleday, 195! 
p. 89). In any event, neither previous explorations n3 
the present surveys revealed reasonably strong or cc ` 
sistent relationships between standardized F-scale ite: 1- 
and the attitudes reported here. The two concepts sec ii 
related, but items which served as indicators of r.~ 
thoritarianism in earlier research appear to hes. 
limited applicability in the Europe of the 1970’s. F3’ 
a report of an earlier cross-national exploration > 
authoritarianism and internationalism, see Ront 
Inglehart, “The New Europeans: Inward or Outwe 
Looking?” International Organization, Vol. 24, No. ’ 
(Winter, 1970), pp. 129~139. The Literature on c<- 
thoritarianism is immense; the classic work is Theoc 9° 
W. Adorno, ef al., The Authoritarian Personality (Ni x' 
York: Harper, 1950); Cf. Richard Christie and Ma 1: 
Jahoda, eds., Studies in the Scope and Method 3‘ 
on) Authoritarian Personality” (Glencoe: Free Pret, 
54). 
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Figure 1. The decline in Britain’s relative economic position. The U.S. and major European countries 
ranked according to per capita Gross National Product, 1900 to 1970. (Source: “The Economist,” Sep- 


tember 5, 1970, p. 69.) 


cohorts born before 1945, with a precipitate 
drop as we reach the postwar cohorts. This pat- 
tern can only serve as a first approximation of 
course. It would be ridiculous to argue that no 
change in basic values can occur during adult 
life; our point is simply that the probability of 
such change becomes much lower after one 
reaches adulthood, and probably continues to 
decline thereafter. To the extent that adult re- 
learning takes place, it would tend to smooth 
out the basic L-shaped curve. The fact that 
value preferences probably crystallize in differ- 
ent individuals at somewhat different ages, 
would also tend to have this effect. 

' We would not expect to find a zero incidence 
of post-bourgeois values even among the oldest 
cohorts: there has always been at least a small 
Stratum of economically secure individuals, 


able to give top priority to nonacquisitive val- 
ues, But this stratum should be smallest among 
the oldest cohorts if, indeed, it tends to reflect 
the level of affluence prevailing within a given 
society during a given cohort’s pre-adult years. 

By the same token the distribution of these 
value preferences should vary cross-nationally 
in a predictable fashion—reflecting the eco- 
nomic history of the given nation. Fortunately 
for our analysis, there are substantial differ- 
ences in the 20th-century economic experiences 
of the nations in our sample. These variations 
enable us to make predictions about the rela- 
tive level and steepness of the value-distribution 
curves for given nations. To put it briefly, high 
absolute levels of wealth in a given nation at a 
given time would predict relatively high pro- 
portions of post-bourgeois respondents among 
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the cohorts socialized under those conditions; 
high rates of growth for a given country would 
predict relatively large increases in the propor- 
tion of post-bourgeois respondents, across that 
nation’s age-groups. The economic progress of 
Great Britain, in particular, shows a sharp con- 
trast with that of the other five nations. 
Throughout the first four decades of the 20th 
century, Britain—the home of the first Indus- 
trial Revolution—was by far the wealthiest 
country in Europe, and in world wide compari- 
sons it ranked second only to the U.S. (and, 
sometimes, Canada) in per capita income. Dur- 
ing the decade before World War II, among the 
nations in our sample, The Netherlands ranked 
closest to Britain (with a per capita income 71 
per cent as high as the British) followed by 
France, Belgium and Germany, with Italy far 
behind (having only 27 per cent the per capita 
income of Britain). In the postwar era, the eco- 
nomically privileged position which Britain had 
long enjoyed began to deteriorate rapidly (see 
Figure 1). Although her absolute level of income 
rose gradually (interrupted by periods of stag- 
nation), Britain was overtaken by one after an- 
other of her European neighbors—nearly all of 
which experienced much more rapid and con- 
tinuous economic growth; these growth rates 
were particularly steep in the case of Germany 
and Italy (see Figure 2). By 1970, Britain had 
been outstripped by five of the six European 
Community countries, with the sixth (Italy) 
not far behind. 

On the basis of these historical data, we can 
make four predictions about the expected 
value-distribution curves in addition to the L- 
shaped curve posited earlier in our first predic- 
tion. (2) Among those respondents who 
reached adulthood before World War II, the 
size of the stratum which had known economic 
security during its formative years would be 
small—but its relative size should be greater in 
the British sample than in the other national 
samples. Translated into expected survey re- 
sults, this means that the British cohorts now in 
their mid-50’s or older should show the highest 
frequency of post-bourgeois values. (3) The 
rate of value change found in Britain, however, 
should be much lower than that in the other 
five countries. Her economic growth rate since 
World War II has been approximately half that 
of the average among the European Community 
countries; as a first approximation, we might 
expect the rate of increase in post-bourgeois 
values found among Britain’s younger cohorts 
to be half as great as that within the EEC. (4) 
In prevalence of post-bourgeois values among 
the younger cohorts, we might expect Britain to 
be outstripped by all of the European Commu- 
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Figure 2. Economic growth, 1953-68. Based or 
indices of industrial production (1953 — 1.00). 
Source: “U.N. Statistical Yearbook, 1969.” 

The year 1953 is taken as our base line to avoid giving 
undue prominence to recovery from the devastation oi 
World War II: using 1948 or 1945 as a base woulc 
tend to exaggerate the disparity between Germany anc 
Italy (on one hand) and Great Britain (on the othe: 
hand). 


nity countries except Italy. (5) Among these 
six nations, Germany and Italy—the two coun- 
tries experiencing the most rapid economic 
change during the post-war era—should show 
the greatest amount of intergenerational change 
in basic value priorities.+” 

With these five predictions in mind, let us ex- 
amine the empirical relationship between value 
preferences and age cohort, within each na- 
tional sample. (See Table 5.) Our basic predic- 
tion—-that the younger cohorts will be less 
likely to show acquisitive value priorities and 
more likely to show post-bourgeois values—is 
confirmed strikingly. Among the oldest cohort, 
the disproportionate preference for the pure 


It is difficult to interpret the cross-national pattern 
as a reaction to current events within the respective 
nations. There is considerable evidence of a recent 
law-and-order reaction in the face of student disorders 
in each of these countries. But if the cross-national 
differences were largely the result of such a reaction, 
we would expect to find the emphasis on order to be 
greatest in France (where the recent upheaval was 
greatest) and weakest in Britain (which has had the 
smallest amount of domestic disorder}. The data mani- 
festly fail to fit this pattern; we must explain them in 
terms of predispositions anterior to, rather than result- 
ing from, the recent domestic disorders these countries 
have experienced, 
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Table 5. “Pure” Value Preferences, by Age Cohort 
(Percentage choosing each pair)* 
Age Range Netherlands Belgium Italy France Germany Britain 
of cohort in i i I HR A 
1970 Acq. P-BN Acq. P-B N Acq. P-BN Acq. P-BN Acq. P-BN Acq. P-BN 
16-24 20% 29(442) 19 2602) 18 28(335) 21 200865 21 BGI) 25 14 (254) 
25-34 27  16(409) 35 HQI) 30 15(256 35 110369) 35 15(409) 29  9(340 
35-44 36  14(409 28 19(234 36 1169) 36 140347 46 8(372) 29 8(278) 
45-54 29  15(285) 29 13(188) 37 = 8310) 39% 10619 47 78209 37  5{(398) 
55-64 37 7(223) 37 8(201) 42 70315) 48 6Q3@ 60 4(325) 41  8(331) 
65-4 44 5(138) 45 2(235) 54 ` 4(193) 50 2869 56 2(265) 50 5 (374) 
Difference between 4§ 50 60 47 56 34 
oldest & youngest —————— Sore ee cnr —————— 
cohorts: —24 +24 —26 +24 ~36 +24 —29 +18 -35 +21 —25 +9 


* Nuniber in parentheses is base on which percentages are calculated. 


“acquisitive” pair is overwhelming: half or 
nearly half of the entire cohort choose that one 
pair, out of six possibilities. Most of the re- 
maining respondents in this cohort are ambiva- 
lent; a relative handful—in no case more than 
five per cent—chooses the post-bourgeois set of 
priorities. Overall, acquisitive types outnumber 
post-bourgeois types by a ratio of better than 
15:1 in this cohort. As we move up the table 
from the oldest to the youngest cohort, the pro- 
portion choosing the pure “acquisitive” pair 
falls off markedly, diminishing by considerably 
more than one-half in every sample except the 
British; even in the latter case, the decline is 
just equal to 50 per cent. As we move from 
oldest to youngest, the increase in the propor- 
tion choosing the post-bourgeois priorities is 
proportionately even greater: even in the Brit- 
ish sample, where the indications of change 
over time are weakest, the post-bourgeois pro- 
portion nearly triples. 

Moreover, we do find something resembling 
a modified L-shaped curve in the distribution of 
these responses: across the six national sam- 
ples, by far the biggest discontinuity occurs as 
we move from the second-youngest to the 
youngest cohort. Even among the 25-34 year- 
old cohort, there is still a heavy plurality of ac- 
quisitive types over post-bourgeois types, A ma- 
jor shift occurs as we move to the one age 
cohort that has been socialized entirely in the 
postwar era: the post-bourgeois group almost 
doubles in size (among the Continental sam- 
ples), while the acquisitive group declines 
sharply. Within the youngest cohort, the post- 
bourgeois group has either reached approxi- 
mate parity or moved ahead of the acquisitive 
group—except in Britain. Although value 
change occurs across the whole range of age 


38 Interestingly, this shift corresponds to the transition 
from the purportedly apolitical youth of the 1950’s— 
the “Skeptical Generation” or “Uncommitted Youth,” 
as they were called—to the relatively radical youth of 
the 1960's. 


cohorts, no transition is as sharp as the one as- 
sociated with socialization in the postwar era. 

Moving to cross-national comparisons, we 
note that our second prediction is also con- 
firmed: Although the British sample as a whole 
has the smallest proportion of post-bourgeois 
types, among the cohorts who reached adult- 
hood before World War II (those now more 
than 54 years of age), Britain shows the high- 
est proportion of post-bourgeois respondents. 
She is very closely followed by the Dutch in 
this respect (the nationality which came closest 
to the British level of affluence in the prewar 
period). 

Our third prediction also seems to be con- 
firmed by the data: the rate of change across 
the British cohorts is much smaller than that 
found in any other country. The total number 
of points separating the oldest British cohort 
from the youngest is not much more than half 
as large as the range found in the German and 
Italian samples—-where apparent intergenera- 
tional change is strongest (in keeping with our 
fifth prediction). 

Our fourth prediction was that among the 


youngest cohorts, Britain should rank behind 


every country except Italy in her proportion of 
post-bourgeois respondents. This expectation is 
amply borne out: the British sample ranks far 
behind all the other samples—including the 
Italian, which seems to be a good deal more 
post-bourgeois than it should be on the basis of 
economic expectations. We will not attempt to 
provide an ad hoc explanation for this anom- 
aly: It is puzzling, but on the whole the empiri- 
cal findings seem to correspond to expectations 
drawn from economic history remarkably well. 


Generational or Life-Cycle Interpretation? 


At this point we should consider the possibil- 
ity that the observed age-group differences re- 
flect life-cycle factors, rather than intergenera- 
tional change. The large shift in value prefer- 
ences which we find as we move from the sec- 
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ond youngest to the youngest cohort is, indeed, 
what we would expect to find, on the basis of 
the conditions which governed the formative 
years of the respective cohorts. But the phenom- 
enon might also be interpreted in life-cycle 
terms: the cutting point between the two age 
groups corresponds roughly to the age at which 
the average individual marries and starts a fam- 
ily. It could be argued, therefore, that the 
youngest cohort shows a tendency toward post- 
bourgeois values merely because these individu- 
als are young and lack family responsibilities; 
when they get older, they will have the same 
value priorities as the older cohorts have now. 
Since responses to these items seem to be rela- 
tively well integrated into the individual’s atti- 
tudinal structure-——a fact which suggests attitu- 
dinal stability—such an interpretation seems 
rather unlikely. The finding that the age-cohort 
differences seem to reflect the economic history 
of the given nation makes the life-cycle inter- 
pretation still less satisfactory. And when we 
examine the data from still another perspective, 
any simple life-cycle interpretation becomes 
quite implausible, 

As we recall, my basic hypotheses predicted 
two sorts of effects associated with an ongoing 
transformation of value priorities. The first, 
which we have just examined, relates to age-co- 
hort differences; the second relates to differing 
degrees of affluence. The hypotheses suggest 
that the degree of economic security an individ- 
ual felt during his formative years may play a 
key role in shaping his later political behavior. 
For most of our sample, it is impossible (at this 
late date) to obtain a direct measure of this 
variable. We do have some indirect indicators, 
however. Perhaps the most accurate one is the 
respondents’ level of formal education: in 
Western Europe (even more than in the U.S.) 
one’s likelihood of obtaining a secondary or 
university education is very closely related to 
the socioeconomic status of one’s family of ori- 
gin. Insofar as it influences levels of education 
and career aspirations, the relative affluence of 
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one’s parents also tends to be correlated with 
the individual’s own economic status. To the 
extent that this association holds, our data on 
the individual’s own education, current occupa- 
tion, and income should also serve as a rough 
indicator of the degree to which he was eco- 
nomically secure during his formative years. 
(Most of the women in our sample do not have 
independent occupations: for them, our indica- 
tors are their own education and the occupa- 
tion of head of family.) 

In terms of the indicators available to us, 
then, our prediction is that post-bourgeois val- 
ues should be most prevalent among those who 
currently enjoy a relatively high socioeconomic 
status—although this indicator is understood to 
be important chiefly insofar as it reflects afflu- 
ence during one’s formative years. Let us test 
this hypothesis. Table 6 shows the distribution 
of value preferences according to socioeco- 
nomic status (ranked on the basis of a scale 
combining occupation and education). Table 6 
summarizes the relationship between value pri- 
orities and socioeconomic status within the six 
national samples. As predicted, the lower socio- 
economic groups are much more likely to select 
acquisitive value priorities than are the up- 
per socioeconomic groups: overall, about 42 
per cent of the lower socioeconomic category 
chooses the theoretically “pure” acquisitive value 
pair—more than double the proportion which 
makes that choice among the two highest 
socioeconomic categories. Conversely, the up- 
per socioeconomic categories are much more 
likely to choose the post-bourgeois set of value 
priorities. Once again, Britain tends to be a de- 
viant case: her social class differences (like her 
age-cohort differences) are smaller than those 
in the other countries. 

On the whole, the relationship between age 
cohort and value priorities persists when we 
control for socioeconomic status (see Table 7). 
Despite the presence of some anomalies (espe- 
cially in the Dutch sample), the predominant 
pattern is that the percentage choosing acquisi- 


Table 6. Value Preferences by Socioeconomic Status 


(Percentage choosing respective “pure” value pairs) 











Socioeconomic Netherlands Belgium Italy France Germany Britain 
n nEn a a E a E a ee ae ene 
plans Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N 
Lower S.E.S. 40% 7551) 38 6 (486) 38 10995) 47 4 (908) 49 7(1319) 37 6 (1179) 
Middle S.E.S, 29 20 (526) 33 15 (353) 30  14(331) 35 = 11 (626) 38 11 (510) 40 8 (459) 
Upper Middle S.E.S, 16 30 (365) 24 20 (86) 18 32 (105) 29 15 (369) 23 26 (139 238 10 (261 
Upper S.E.S, 11 52 (66) 17 35 (95) 18 27 (135) 14 42 (143) 16 44 (44) 25 15 (73) 





* “Upper” S.E.S, Group includes respondents from “Modern Middle” class backgrounds having university educations (see footnote 9 for 
our definition of the “Modern Middle Class”); “Upper Middle" S.E.S, includes members of that class, having a secondary level of educa- 
ae “Middle” S.E.S. includes respondents from other occupational backgrounds (including traditional middle class) educated beyond 
the primary level. 
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tive priorities declines sharply, and the percent- 
age choosing post-bourgeois priorities rises 
sharply, as we move from oldest to youngest 
cohorts, Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
Table 7 is the extent to which it tends to refute 
a life-cycle interpretation of the observed age- 
group differences; to uphold such an interpreta- 
tion, we would have to posit the existence of 
totally different life cycles for working-class 
and middle-class respondents. To be sure, 
working-class youth tend to enter the work 
force and marry earlier than their middle-class 
peers—but in terms of value priorities; the two 
classes are out of phase not just by four or five 
years, but by nearly a generation. Within the 
youngest Dutch cohort, for example, the upper 
socioeconomic categories choose post-bourgeois 
priorities over acquisitive priorities by a ratio 
of 50:6, while 43 per cent of their lower socio- 
economic peers choose acquisitive values—with 
none making post-bourgeois choices. In the 
Belgian sample, the corresponding ratios are 
35:12 within the upper middle and upper so- 
cioeconomic categories, as contrasted with 14: 
24 within the lower socioeconomic category. 
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On the basis of value priorities, a working-class 
Frenchman 20 years old corresponds to a mid- 
dle-class Frenchman in his 50’s. More or less 
the same thing can be said in regard to the 
other samples from the countries of the Euro- 
pean Community. 

The age-cohort variations shown in Table 7, 
then, can scarcely be explained as a result of 
the aging process alone. An explanation in 
terms of economic and physical security during 
a formative period accounts for the observed 
pattern of both age cohort and socioeconomic 
status differences in a parsimonious fashion. 
For this interpretation to be applicable, how- 
ever, we must accept the hypothesis that these 
value priorities reflect an aspect of the individu- 
al’s orientation which tends to persist over time. 

Substantial age-cohort differences also persist 
when we apply finer controls for education by 
itself (see Table 8). Thus, although formal ed- 
ucation seems to have a strong influence on the 
value priorities held by an individual, the age- 
cohort differences, are not simply due to the 
different levels of education characterizing 
given age cohorts (as shown in Table 1). Mul- 


Table 7. Value Preferences by Age Cohort, Controlling for Socioeconomic Status 


(Percentage choosing respective “pure” value pairs) 


Britain 


“Acquisitive” value preferences 


““Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 


Age range 
of cohort Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
in 1970 S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=1179) (N = 459) (N = 334) (N= 1179) (N = 459) (N = 334) 
16-24 26% 31 19 10% 19 16 
25-34 24 35 34 10 7 8 
35-44 25 43 29 7 7 10 
45~54 38 43 25 4 8 4 
55-64 44 40 33 6 8 14 
65+ 50 54 (34)* 5 3 (14) 
Germany 
“Acquisitive” value preferences “Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 
Age range 
of cohort Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
in 1970 S.ES. S.E.S. Upper S.ES. S.ES. S.ES, Upper S.ES. 
(N= 1319) (N = 510) (N= 183) (N= 1319) (N= 510) (N = 183) 
16-24 257 20 10 15% 19 49 
25-34 40 29 19 10 17 35 
35-54 48 48 23 6 8 20 
45-54 52 41 33 6 7 14 
55-64 64 54 (32)* 3 6 (16) 
65-4- 59 49 (33) 2 0 (11) 


* Percentages based on fewer than 30 cases are enclosed in parentheses. 
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Age range 


of cohort 
in 1970 


16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65+ 


Age range 


of cohort 
in 1970 


16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65+ 


Age range 


of cohort 
in 1970 


Age range 


of cohort 
in 1970 


16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65-+ | 
Pi 
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Table 7.—(Continued) 


France 


“Acquisitive” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.ES, S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=908) (N = 626) (N= 512) 
30% 29 17 
41 4] 26 
45 36 24 
49 26 32 
53 40 36 
49 56 31 
Italy 


“Acquisitive” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=995) (N = 331) (N= 240) 

237 17 9 

31 26 13 

36 30 25 

38 39 24 

46 44 (12)* 

53 (46) (83) 

Belgium 


“Acquisitive” value preferences’ 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.ES. S.ES. Upper S.ES. 
(N = 486) (N= 353) (N= 181) 

24% 24 12 

35 38 30 

32 33 20 

37 23 20 

42 : 34 26 

4i 58 (50)* 

Netherlands 


“Acquisitive” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.ES. S.ES. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=551) (N= 526) (N=431) 

43% 23 6 

36 29 12 

43 32 20 

36 18 25 

46 49 24 

40 (61)* (13) 


“Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.ES. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=908) (N = 626) (N=512) 

8% 18 31 

2 6 23 

6 17 17 

4 10 24 

5 9 8 

1 4 5 


“Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=995) (N= 331) (N = 240) 

23% 25 40 

11 7 37 

9 15 23 

8 7 19 

7 13 (5) 

4 (9) (0) 


“Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid, & 
S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=486) (N=353) (N=181) 
14% 20 35 
4 12 30 
11 16 36 
10 19 9 
3 18 18 
3 0 (0) 


“Post-Bourgeois” value preferences 


Lower Middle Upper-Mid. & 
S.E.S. S.E.S. Upper S.E.S. 
(N=551) CN = 526) (N=431) 
0% 28 50 
11 15 28 
8 16 28 
5 25 25 
10 6 19 
7 (0) (13) 


* Percentages based on fewer than 30 cases are enclosed in parentheses. 
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Table 8. Value Choices by Age Cohort, Controlling for Education 
(Percentage choosing acguisitive or post-bourgeois pairs) 








Primary Secondary University 
Age in 1970, eee 
Acq. P-B N Acq. P-B N Acq, P-B N 
Britain 
16-24 26% 12 (121) 25% 16 (73) 21% 19 (48) 
25-34 27 9 (216) 34 5 (89) 21 21 (19) 
35-44 28 6 (205) 33 12 (57) 38 13 (8) 
45-54 40 5 (299) 30 6 (67) 18 0 di) 
55-64 42 6 (267) 40 9 (45) 33 22 (9 
65+ 50 4 (315) 48 4 (23) 31 233 (13) 
Spread, from youngest to oldest cohort: +24 — 8 -+23 —12 +10 +4 
Germany 
25% 15 (235) 11% 36 (47) 7% 61 (28) 
36 12 (353) 28 3l (36) 18 47 (17 
49 6 (330) 29 2l (28) 17 3 (6 
50 7 (218) 31 3 (29) 18 27 (11) 
63 4 (278) 35 7 (29) 25 25 (9 
59 2 (213) 44 0 (27) 20 2 (5 
Spread: +34 —13 +-33 —36 +13 —41 
France 
30% 11 (84 21% 17 (224 6% 48 (52) 
39 2 (145) 40 9 (172) 6 48 (50) 
46 8 (170) 27 14 (139) 22 39 (36) 
45 4 (188) 32 17 012 15 39 (13) 
52 5 (184) 41 8 (74 35 10 (20) 
49 1 (249) 55 3 (88) 35 5 (20) 
Spread: +19 —10 +34 —14 +29 —43 
Italy 
23% 23 (199) 18% 25 (44) 7% 39 (87) 
33 9 (183) 29 21 (24) 144 40 (35) 
37 10 (326) 28 17 (18) 24 24 (41) 
38 7 (264 43 14 (14) 15 15 (20) 
44 7 (278) 17 17 (12) 20 0 (15) 
53 4 (168) 60 20 ( 5) 75 0 (8) 
Spread: +30 ~—19 +42 — 5 +67 —39 
Belgium 
26% 19 (27 19% 23 (147) 14% 41 (44) 
4i 3 (63) 31 14 (117) 32 36 (25) 
29 9 (98) 30 21 (106) 17 50 (24) 
33 8 ( 89) 28 21 ( 80) 8 0 (12) 
43 4 (126) 23 15 (6 - 50 20 (10) 
43 3 (179) 52 0 (29) 40 QO (10) 
Spread: +17 —16 +33 ~23 +26 —41 
Netherlands 


35% 0 (40) 16% 36 (258) 0% 58 (19) 
10 (100) 19 19 (173) 10 52 (21) 
7 (2) 27 21 (149 19 48 (21) 

32 8 = (113) 23 24 (%9) 11 56 (9) 
7 ( 82) 35 13 ( 48) 133 25 (9) 
6 ( 81) 52 0 (2) 33 17 (5 
6 


Spread: +7 + +36 —36 +33 —41 
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tiple classification analyses’® indicate that edu- 
cation is among the strongest predictors of 
value priorities. It ranks with occupation, reli- 
gion, income levels, and age cohort as an im- 
portant influence on basic values (although all 
four of the latter variables also seem to have 
substantial independent effects on value priori- 
ties, when we control for the effects of each of 
the other variables). Our own interpretation 
would emphasize that this is the case because 
education is our most accurate indicator of pa- 
rental affluence during the respondent’s forma- 
tive years. It might very plausibly be argued, 
however, that this relatively strong relationship 
exists because of something based on education 
itself: for example, that under present circum- 
stances, the process of formal education assimi- 
lates the individual into an elite political culture 
which stresses expressive values.2° Indeed, we 
suspect that there may be some truth in the lat- 
ter interpretation; but we regard it as a comple- 
mentary rather than an alternative explanation. 
Our data do not contain a direct measure of 
economic security during one’s formative years, 
SO we cannot separate the two effects. But re- 
gardless of whether we regard the impact of ed- 
ucation as being largely due to education per 
sé, or a reflection of parental affluence, two im- 
portant facts seem fairly clear: (1) the age-co- 
hort differences are not due to educational dif- 
ferences alone—even the less educated mem- 
bers of the younger cohorts show a marked ten- 
dency to be less acquisitive and more post- 
bourgeois than the older cohorts (which may 
reflect the fact that in the postwar era, even 
the less educated have known relative afflu- 
ence). (2) Even if the socioeconomic class dif- 
ferences are largely due to education per se 
rather than to affluence during formative years, 
we would expect them to persist over time: rel- 
atively high levels of formal education are a 
stable characteristic of the younger cohorts, 
which is not likely to disappear as the individu- 
als age. In either case, we may be justified, 
therefore, in projecting changes over time as 
the younger (and more educated) cohorts re- 


” This analysis is similar to a multiple regression an- 
alysis, using dummy variables. For an explanation of 
the technique, see John A. Sonquist, Multivariate 
Model Building: the Validation of a Search Strategy 
(Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 1970). 

* Granting that this is the process at work, we must 
ask why this elite political culture gives relatively 
high priority to expressive values; one is tempted to 
draw on relative economic security to supply at least 
part of the answer. As is pointed out later in this 
section, however, higher education does not seem to 
be inherently linked with a libertarian political po- 
sition; at other points in history, it has been associated 
with relatively authoritarian and conservative positions. 
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Table 9. Percentage Choosing “Freedom of Speech” 
by Age Group: Germany, 1962* 


Age in 1962 
16-25 58 po included in 1949 sample 
25-30 52 
30-50 50 
50-65 40 
65+ 34 


* Source: EMNID Pressedienst (Gallup-Institut, 
Bielefeld), cited in Encounter, Vol. 22, No. 4 (April 
1964), p. 53. Age groupings are those given in thi: 
source. 


place the older groups in the adult electorate. 

Ultimately, of course, our thesis can bc 
proved or disproved only with the aid of longi- 
tudinal data—and, as we noted earlier, very lit- 
tle is available at present. A small body of rele- 
vant time-series data is available, however, anc 
it seems worth examining. The EMNID insti- 
tute of West Germany employed an item con- 
cerning value priorities in a series of surveys of 
German public opinion from 1949 througt. 
1963; the question was, “Which of the Fou: 
Freedoms do you personally consider most im- 
portant?” Like the items used to measure value 
priorities in our own survey, this was a forced. 
choice question, requiring the individual tc 
make a selection among positively valuec 
items, according to his personal priorities. Anc 
because the two leading choices by far werc 
“Freedom from Want” and “Freedom o: 
Speech,” the choice an individual made proba- 
bly tends to tap the dimension central to thic 
inquiry—acquisitive versus post-bourgeois val- 
ues. In 1962, for example, nearly half of the 
German sample ranked “Freedom of Speech” 
as the most important freedom. Let us look ir. 
Table 9 at the relationship between age anc 
preference for that value in 1962 (unfortu- 
nately, the only year for which an age break- 
down is available). 

The pattern of age differences shown in Ta- 
ble 9 is similar to what we found in our owr 
data: the young are much more likely to place 
a high priority on free speech than are the old. 
Prima facie, this age-relationship could be in- 
terpreted as reflecting either a life-cycle effec: 
or intergenerational change.?* 


* Other possibilities also exist: 

(1) It could be due to sampling error. We believ: 
the latter possibility can be excluded, however: we 
have found a similar age-group pattern in all seven o. 
the European surveys cited thus far; moreover, wo 
have examined responses to items from a large numbe: 
of American surveys which, implicitly or openly, as! 
the individual to choose between political liberties anc 
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The former interpretation has a certain ap- 
peal: it is linked with the seemingly parsimoni- 
ous assumption that nothing is really changing 
—young people will be like their parents when 
they get older. When examined a little more 
closely, it becomes apparent that the life-cycle 
interpretation is in no sense more parsimonious 
than the generational interpretation; indeed, it 
could be considered less so: though it assumes 
that the preferences of a nation as a whole will 
show no change, this result can be obtained 
only if each of the age-groups within the nation 
does change. Furthermore, it assumes—often 
without even considering the alternative—that 
the direction of any shift in preferences can be 
taken for granted: they must move in the direc- 


tion which tends to erase the age-group differ- ' 


ences, We agree it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that individuals’ value priorities will show 
no change over their adult lives——but it is con- 
ceivable that, as they age, they might move in 
the direction of giving a higher priority to liber- 
tarian values (for example), rather than a 
lower priority. Fortunately, we are able to ex- 
amine trends in the percentages giving top pri- 
ority to the item cited in Table 9. The EMNID 
institute’s responses to the “Four Freedoms” 
item over the period 1949-1963 are reported 
in Table 10. The changes over time are impres- 
sive in size. These shifts might be attributed to 
two types of causes: 1) The mechanics of in- 
tergenerational change. This process has two 
aspects: (a) the recruitment of new (younger) 
members into the sampling universe from 1949 
to 1963; and (b) mortality among members of 
the 1949 sample——most of the group aged 65+ 
in that year would have died off (its youngest 
members would be 79 in 1963). 2) Adult atti- 
tude change. The life-cycle effect constitutes a 


threats to order or national security. A similar age- 
group pattern occurs in virtually all of them. See, for 
example, Hazel Gaudet, “The Polls: Freedom of 
Speech,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 34 (Fall, 1970). 
The same pattern occurs in responses to comparable 
items in the S.R.C. 1968 presidential election survey. 
The likelihood of finding such a pattern in so many 
surveys from post-industrial societies as a result of sam- 
pling error appears negligible. 

(2) The age-group pattern might be due to differ- 
ential birth rates or life-expectancies among social 
groups having distinctive value priorities. These would 
tend to give the group having the higher birth rate (or 
shorter life expectancy) a disproportionately strong 
representation among the younger cohorts. Empiric- 
ally, lower income groups tend to have had higher 
birth rates and shorter life expectancies than upper 
income groups over recent decades (For example, see 
Butler and Stokes, op. cit, pp. 265-270). But lower 
income groups are relatively likely to express ac- 
quisitive value priorities. Despite this fact, post- 
bourgeois values are relatively widespread among the 
younger cohorts! 
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Table 10. Changing Value Priorities: 
Germany, 1949-1963 
“Which of the Four Freedoms do you 
personally consider most important?” 
(Percentage choosing given item)* 


1949 1954 1958 1962 1963 
Freedom from Want 35% 35 28 17 15 
Freedom of Speech 26 32 44 47 56 
Freedom from Fear 17 17 10 8 10 
Freedom of Worship 12 16 16 13 14 
N.A., D.K. 10 ~= 2 15 5 





* Source: EMNID Pressedienst, cited in Table 9. 


special case of adult attitude change, which as- 
sumes (in this case) that individuals will be- 
come less libertarian and more economically- 
motivated as they grow older. 

The data from Tables 9 and 10 enable us to 
estimate parameters for the two processes. 
While rough calculations indicate that only 
about one-third of the observed shift in value 
priorities from 1949 to 1962 might be attrib- 
uted to the recruitment/mortality process, the 
direction of the remaining adult attitude change 
runs directly counter to that predicted by the 
life-cycle interpretation. It seems clear that, in- 
sofar as a shift in priorities occurred among in- 
dividuals who were in the sampling universe in 
both 1949 and 1962, they tended to move in 
the “post-bourgeois” direction as they aged— 
not the reverse. 

The time-series data reported in Table 10, 
moreover, has an excellent fit with recent Ger- 
man economic history. In the Germany of 
1949, “Freedom from Want” was by far the 
leading choice. Germany’s recovery from the 
devastation of World War II had just begun to 
get under way, and economic needs were ex- 
tremely pressing for most of the population. 
Even under conditions of poverty, however, 
freedom of speech was the second-ranking 
choice. The fourteen years that followed were 
the years of the Wirtschaftswunder. Germany 
rose from poverty to plenty with almost incred- 
ible speed, and the two leading choices ex- 
changed places: the percentage choosing “Free- 
dom of Speech” more than doubled, while the 
percentage choosing “Freedom from Want” fell 
to less than half its former level (choice of the 
other two alternatives remaining relatively con- 
stant). These data suggest that a society may, 
indeed, show a shift in value priorities in re- 
sponse to changing conditions of scarcity. Ad- 
mittedly, this must be regarded as an excep- 
tional case: only rarely does so great a change 
in the average individual’s economic situation 
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Table 11. The University Crisis: Value Climates in Student Milieu v. Administrative Milieu 


(Percentage choosing the respective “pure” value pairs within the 16-24 year-old 
cohort [“students’”] and the 45-54 year-old cohort [“‘administrators’’] of the 
upper-middle/upper S.E.S. category) 


Britain Germany France Belgium Netherlands 


GS ys | a er 


Acq. P-B Acq. P-B Acq. P-B Acq. P-B Acq. P-B Acq. P-B 


Students’ Milieu 19 16 10 49 
Administrators’ Milieu 25 4 33 14 


occur within so short a space of time. But the 
direction of movement clearly conforms to the 
expectations generated by our hypotheses. 
Some fragmentary but interesting time-series 
evidence from the other side of the Atlantic 
might be drawn from two excellent studies of 
the political consciousness of Yale students. 
Each seems to be the result of penetrating ob- 
servation: Robert Lane’s Political Thinking and 
Consciousness;?? and Kenneth Keniston’s 
Young Radicals.?3 The former study is based 
on material gathered in the 1950’s and early 
1960's; the latter study is based on observations 
made about ten years later. Being drawn from 
the same milieu with a decade’s time-lag, they 
provide an impressionistic sort of time-series 
data. And the picture which emerges is one of 
profound change. Again and again in Lane’s 
material one is made aware of the pressures to- 
ward conformity with a conservative norm: to 
be socially acceptable in the Yale of the late 
50’s, one felt obliged to identify with the Re- 
publican Party and to support the policies of 
the Establishment. The situation a decade later 
shows a fascinating contrast. As Keniston 
makes clear, the “Young Radicals” who had 
then become a salient part of the Yale scene 
were not acting out of youthful rebellion: they 
were advocating policies which seemed to them 
a more faithful implementation of the values 
that had been inculcated in their homes. Yet 
their views sharply conflicted with the social 
and foreign policies of the popularly elected 
governments, whether Democratic or Republi- 
can. In another book which was shaped by ob- 
servation of Yale students, Charles Reich gives 
an insightful interpretation of this complex pro- 
cess of change.?* His analysis, in part, is similar 
to our own: a younger generation has emerged 
which has a basically different perspective from 
earlier generations (Reich refers to the younger 
generation’s value system as “Consciousness 


2 (Chicago: Markham Publishing Company, 1969). 

4 (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968). 

"The Greening of America (New York: Random 
House, 1970). 


17% 31 9 40 12 35 


6% C 
24 24 19 20 9 25 25 


IN”). My conclusions diverge from those of 
Reich chiefly in the extent to which I woulc 
generalize these changes. The present data sug- 
gest that although post-industrial societies may 
indeed be undergoing a transformation similar 
to the emergence of “Consciousness III,” the 
process of transformation is decidedly uneven, 
and the earlier types of consciousness continue 
to be predominant even among youth—excepi 
in certain sectors: above all, the universities. 

A life-cycle interpretation tends to write off 
such evidence of intergenerational differences 
as due to youthful rebelliousness or high spirits, 
often without considering the type of values 
motivating radical youth. Although I am not 
aware of a body of micro-analytic data from 
Europe comparable to the Yale studies just 
cited, observation of political activity on a 
gross level suggests a significant change in the 
values espoused by European student activists 
during the past generation or so. One need 
scarcely dwell on the Rightist and authoritarian 
aspects of student movements in Germany anc. 
Italy of the 1930’s. What is perhaps less widely 
recognized is that the predominant thrust of 
political activism among French students in the 
1930’s also had a markedly conservative char- 
acter: their most critical intervention in French 
politics undoubtedly took place in early 1934, 
when Monarchist and quasi-Fascist youtt 
(mostly upper middle-class, and many of them 
from the universities) played a prominent role 
in a series of riots which very nearly overthrew 
the Third Republic.?5 Then, as now, British stu- 
dents seem to have been a deviant case: rela- 
tively liberal in the 1930’s and relatively con- 
servative in 1970. 

The wave of intense student political activity 
which swept both Europe and North America 
in the late 1960’s seems to have diminished to- 
day.?° Was it a campus fad or does it represent 


= See, for example, William L. Shirer, The Collapse 
of the Third Republic (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1969), pp. 201-223. 

* Among the reasons for this decline in activity, 
the fact that some concessions were made to some of 
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a manifestation of broader changes in post-in- 
dustrial society? I believe that the present data 
and analytic framework provide a useful per- 
spective from which to interpret its implica- 
tions. 

To illustrate, let us look at Table 11 (which 
is simply a subset of Table 7). University stu- 
dents in these countries tend to be drawn over- 
whelmingly from the upper and upper-middle 
socioeconomic strata. If we take the youngest 
cohort of these strata as roughly indicative of 
the value climate in the student milieu in each 
country——and if we regard the 45-54 year-old 
cohort of the same socioeconomic cafegory as 
indicative of the milieu from which the univer- 
sity administrators are drawn——we can form an 
idea of the contrasting value climates within 
the two milieux.?” Our data suggest that there 
have always been a certain number of people 
with the value priorities which we call post- 
bourgeois, but that until recently they were a 
relatively small minority. Within the last de- 
cade they seem to have become relatively nu- 
merous—constituting a major political bloc in 
themselves; furthermore, they tend to be 
brought together as a group capable of setting 
the prevailing tone in an important institutional 
context—the universities. As Table 11 indi- 
cates, post-bourgeois types now seem to hold a 
heavy plurality over the traditionally predomi- 





the student demands is probably the most obvious 
factor, but I suspect that its importance is overrated. 
Another reason is that major political confrontations 
along the acquisitive/post-bourgeois dimension are 
likely to be counterproductive for the latter group un- 
der current conditions: the acquisitives still seem to 
hold a heavy numerical predominance—as became in- 
creasingly apparent on both sides of the Atlantic by the 
end of the 1960’s. Still another factor seems pertinent 
in America: the economic recession of 1970 may have 
drawn greater attention to economic considerations on 
the part of groups which had previously given them 
little notice. The conventional wisdom holds that eco- 
nomic troubles tend to help the traditional Left; 
aradoxically (but in keeping with our analysis of 
intergenerational change) we would expect them to 
tend to undermine the New Left. 

7 Except among the youngest cohort, we do not have 
a large enough number of university-educated re- 
spondents to permit reliable estimates of the responses 
of those who actually have university educations. 
Within the youngest cohort, we do have at least 30 
student respondents from four of our six countries; 
they tend to be somewhat more post-bourgeois than 
other members of their age group and socioeconomic 
stratum, but only moderately so: they are, on the 
average, four percentage points less acquisitive and 
seven points more post-bourgeois than their peers in 
Table 11. This suggests that it.is not principally the 
university milieu which accounts for their value pri- 
orities (although this seems to play a part) but the 
fact that the students are from the youngest and most 
affluent social categories. 
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Nant acquisitive types in the student milieu of 
five of our six national samples. While they 
may not yet constitute an absolute majority 
even in this setting, their preponderance over 
the acquisitive types may enable the post-bour- 
geois group to act as the leading influence on 
many of their “ambivalent” peers. By contrast 
with the student milieu, the value climate from 
which the administrators are drawn tends to 
contain a plurality of acquisitive over post- 
bourgeois types. The administrators, moreover, 
are subject to relatively strong pressures from 
society as a whole—which tends to be far more 
conservative in its value priorities than are the 
administrators themselves. The result (rather 
frequently) is not simply disagreement, but 
conflicts which seem unamenable to compro- 
mise—because they are based on fundamen- 
tally different value priorities. (An incidental 
outcome seems to be the frequent rotation of 
university administrators. ) 

A notable exception to the foregoing pattern 
appears in the British sample, where there still 
seems to be a narrow plurality choosing acquis- 
itive value priorities, even within the student 
milieu—a finding which may go far to explain 
the relative tranquility of the university scene 
in that country. While there have been a few 
relatively subdued uprisings at British universi- 
ties in recent years, one can point to student 
explosions which dwarf them in every one of 
the five other countries. 

According to our data, West Germany seems 
to be the country which has the greatest degree 
of intergenerational strain in her universities, 
with a 3:1 predominance of acquisitive values 
in the “administrative” milieu and a 5:1 pre- 
dominance of post-bourgeois value choices in 
the “student” milieu. This may seem momenta- 
rily surprising, since France is clearly the coun- 
try in which the most resounding student upris- 
ing to date has taken place. To be sure, our 
data indicate considerable intergenerational 
strain in France, as well, but it seems to be less 
extreme than in the German case. These facts 
serve to remind us that survey data cannot be 
interpreted without reference to the institu- 
tional and geographical context from which 
they are drawn. We would attribute the differ- 
ing outcomes to structural factors: important 
manifestations of student discontent took place 
at a number of locations in Germany well be- 
fore they occurred in France. But the high de- 
gree of educational and administrative central- 
ization in France meant that when an explosion 
did take place in Paris, it was a crisis that en- 
gulfed the whole country. 

The hypothesis of intergenerational change 
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in value priorities (based on different levels of 
economic scarcity during a cohort’s formative 
years) seems to have a good fit with a wide va- 
riety of evidence: with the attitudinal patterns 
of the respective age cohorts, and with those of 
given socioeconomic strata in samples from six 
nations; with the economic history of given na- 
tions and with cross-national differences in eco- 
nomic experience; and with what time-series 
data are available. It would be foolish to deny 
that individuals can and do change during their 
adult years. But if one’s malleability is rela- 
tively great during preadult years and tends to 
decline thereafter, we would expect to find resi- 
dues from formative experiences in the re- 
sponse patterns of the various adult cohorts.”3 
Weighing the evidence as a whole, it seems to 
me that our data do give a rather strong sugges- 
tion of intergenerational change. 


Value Priorities and Political Partisanship 


The patterns of value preferences outlined 
above may represent a potential force for long- 
term political change. They might encourage 
the development of new political parties, rela- 
tively responsive to emerging value cleavages. 
Or they might lead to a realignment of the so- 
cial bases of existing political parties, making 
age an increasingly important basis of cleavage 
(during a transitional period) and eventually, 
perhaps, tending to reverse the traditional 
alignment of the working class with the Left, 
and the middle class with the Right. For, in 
terms of the value priorities discussed in this 
article, upper status respondents are far likelier 
than lower status respondents to support a set 
of post-bourgeois principles which seem more 


“In their analysis of British panel survey data 
gathered in 1963, 1964 and 1965, Butler and Stokes, 
op. cit., pp. 58-59, comment: 


A theory of political ‘senescence’ as it is some- 
times called, fits comfortably the more general be- 
lief that the attitudes of youth are naturally liberal 
or radical, while those of age are conservative. ... 
In the 1960’s Conservative strength tended to be 
weakest among those born in the 1920’s and just 
before. Electors younger than this tended actually 
to be a little more Conservative than those who lay 
within the precincts of early middle age. This ir- 
regularity, although an embarrassment to any simple 
theory of conservatism increasing with age, can 
readily be reconciled with the concept that the con- 
servation of established political tendencies is what 
increases with age ... we must ask not how old 
the elector is but when it was that he was young. 


For an excellent example of age-cohort analysis based 
on data at the elite level, see Robert D. Putnam, 
“Studying Elite Political Culture: the Case of ‘Ideol- 
ogy, ” American Political Science Review, 65 (Sep- 
tember, 1971). Putmam finds evidence of significant 
intergenerational changes in basic political style among 
British and Italian politicians. 
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compatible with parties of movement than with 
parties of order. Do we find any relationship 
between political party choice and our indica- 
tors of underlying value preferences? The re- 
spondents in each of our samples were asked: 


“If there were a General Election tomorrow, for 
which party would you be most likely to vote?” 


Responses to this question are cross-tabulatec 
with the two “pure” value pairs in Table 12; 
the parties are ordered according to the con- 
ventional notion of a Left-Right continuum. 

In the British sample, the differences we find 
are of moderate size, but they are in the ex- 
pected direction: respondents choosing post- 
bourgeois values are more likely to support the 
Labour Party than are acquisitive-type respon- 
dents; the intergroup differences amounts to 
eight percentage points. The post-bourgeois 
group is also relatively likely to support the 
Liberal Party, and the relative gains for both 
other parties come at the expense of the Con- 
servatives—who are supported by a solid ma- 
jority of the acquisitives, but by a minority of 
the post-bourgeois group. A somewhat similar 
pattern appears in the Belgian data. 

In all four of the other countries we find 
quite sizeable differences in the partisan prefer- 
ences of the two groups, and the differences are 
consistently in the expected direction: within 
the Dutch sample, for example, post-bourgeois 
respondents are more likely to support the par- 
ties of the Left by a margin of 23 percentage 
points; they give heavier support to the partics 
traditionally considered to be of the Left by a 
spread of 26 points in Italy; and by a spread of 
15 points in Germany (22 points if we view to- 
day’s F.D.P. as a party of the Left, which in 
some respects seems to be the case). 

In France, the differences are the most im- 
pressive of all: post-bourgeois respondents are 
more likely to support parties usually consid- 
ered Leftist by a margin of 36 percentage 
points over the acquisitives. A solid majority 
(56 per cent) of the latter group supports the 
Gaullist U.D.R. and their allies, the R.I.; while, 
by contrast, a bare 16 per cent of the post- 
bourgeois group supports the Gaullist coalition! 
Although it enjoys a wide plurality in the na- 
tion as a whole, the Gaullist coalition draws an 
almost insignificant minority of support from 
the group holding post-bourgeois value priori- 
ties. This finding tends to confirm our interpre- 
tation of the May Revolt mentioned earlier— 
that France’s crisis of 1968 brought about a 
partial repolarization of the electorate accord- 
ing to underlying value preferences (with many 
working-class respondents shifting to the Gaul- 
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Table 12, Political Party Choice by Value Preferences 
(Percentage choosing given political party) 


1010 
Britain 
Value Pref: 
Labour Liberal Conserv. N 
Acquisitive 37% 7 57 (570) 
Post-Bourg. 45 9 46 (126) 
Difference: +- 8 +2 ~ 11 
France 
UDR, 
Left Center RI N 
Acquisitive 34% 10 56 (533) 
Post-Bourg. 70 15 16 (170) 
Difference: -+36 +5 ~~ AQ) 
Belgium 
Liberal] Christian 
Socialist (PLP) Social N 
Acquisitive 31% 13 56 (253) 
Post-Bourg. 38 26 37 (117) 
Difference: -4 7 +13 —19 


list side, while post-bourgeois elements from 
the middle class shifted to the Left). This sud- 
den shift in vote from 1967 to 1968 does not 
seem to have been simply a temporary reaction 
to the 1968 crisis, with the voters returning to 
their normal partisan allegiance after the emer- 
gency had faded away. On the contrary, the 
French electorate still seems to retain an un- 
equalled degree of political polarization accord- 
ing to value preferences in 1970, nearly two 
years after the May Revolt. This interpretation 
tends to be supported by data from a panel sur- 
vey reported elsewhere.?® The apparently en- 
during nature of this redistribution of political 
positions, once it has taken place, suggests that 
it may, indeed, correspond to relatively deep- 
seated values. In this connection, it seems sig- 
nificant that the other two countries in our sur- 
vey which have experienced the most massive 
New Left upheavals (Germany and Italy) also 
show relatively high degrees of polarization ac- 


* Philip Converse and Roy Pierce noted a sizeable 
shift to the Right from 1967 to 1968, within a panel 
of respondents asked to rank themselves on a Left- 
Right continuum in both years. After re-interviewing 
these respondent a third time, they report that more 
than 99 per cent of the change from 1967 to 1968 was 
preserved in 1969. See Converse and Pierce, “Basic 
Cleavages in French Politics and the Disorders of 
May and June, 1968,” paper presented at the 7th 
World Congress of Sociology, Varna, Bulgaria, Sep- 
tember, 1970. 


Germany 

SPD FDP CDU/CSU NPD N 

487 5 46 2 (648) 

63 12 23 2 (164) 
-15 +7 — 23 

Italy 
DC, Extreme 

Left PRI Liberal Right N 

28% 56 8 9 (398) 

54 38 8 1 (168) 
-4-26 —18 — 8 

Netherlands 

Socialist, Confes- 

Dem. ‘66 Liberal sional N 
46% 12 43 (315) 
69 14 17 (216) 

-4-23 + 2 — 26 


cording to value priorities, although its magni- 
tude remains smaller than what we find in 
France. By contrast, Great Britain (apart from 
ethnic conflicts in Northern Ireland) has prob- 
ably had the greatest measure of domestic tran- 
quility among these countries in recent years— 
and shows a relatively weak relationship be- 
tween value priorities and political party 
choice. 

Admittedly, we have not mapped out in 
any precise fashion the differences between 
the political goals of the acquisitive and 
post-bourgeois groups: the latter group may 
still be in the process of defining a program. 
Moreover, there is at least an equal lack of 
precision in the party labels which we have 
just employed: we regard “Left” and 
“Right” as merely convenient shorthand 
terms under which to group (for cross-na- 
tional comparisons) two sets of parties 
which tend to differ in being relatively con- 
servative or relatively change-oriented, but 
which otherwise vary a good deal from 
country to country. To be sure, the acquisi- 
tive and post-bourgeois types of respondents 
do seem to react quite differently to these 
two sets of parties, and the pattern is fairly 
consistent cross-nationally. But the cleavage 
is not one which runs neatly along the tradi- 
tional Left-Right dimension. Perhaps for this 
reason political polarization according to un- 
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derlying value preferences seems much more 
pronounced in relation to what might be 
called New Left parties (in countries where 
they exist) than in relation to what might be 
called the Traditional Left. To illustrate, let 
us take a closer look at the vote for certain 
small parties which seem to have a distinc- 
tive appeal for the post-bourgeois constitu- 
ency (see Table 13). 

In the French case, the PSU emerged 
from the crisis of May and June, 1968, as the 
political embodiment of the New Left, the 
only significant party which had unambigu- 
ously endorsed the May Revolt. Although it 
polled only 4 per cent of the vote nationally, 
and is supported by only 2 per cent of the 
acquisitives in our sample, it draws far more 
than this share of support among the post- 
bourgeois constituency—getting fully 29 per 
cent of this group’s preferences. By 
comparison, the other parties of the French 
Left enjoy only a relatively small advantage 
among the post-bourgeois group—getting 9 
percentage points more support there than 
among the acquisitive constituency. A simi- 
lar pattern applies to support for two other 
parties which might be said to have a more 
or less New Left coloring: Demokraten ’66 in 
The Netherlands and the P.S.LU.P. in Italy. 
The post-bourgeois group shows a marked 
preference for these parties, over the other 


parties conventionally regarded as of the 
Left.2° 


“In the Italian case, however, the Communist party 
also seems to enjoy a relative preference within the 
post-bourgeois constituency: the PCI and PSIUP 
combined are supported by seven per cent of the 
acquisitives and by 30 per cent of the post-bourgeois 
group (leaving the two Socialist parties only a slightly 
greater proportion of support from the post-bourgeois 
group than from the acquisitives). It appears, then, 
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When we turn to the Belgian case, we find < 
rather surprising phenomenon. In traditiona’ 
terms, we probably would not view the Belgiar- 
separatist parties as characteristically of the. 
Left at all. But in their basis of recruitment. 
these parties (both Flemish and Walloon, bu: 
predominately the former) play a role compa- 
rable to that played by the PSU in France: 
they draw their strength very disproportion- 
ately from the post-bourgeois types, rather thar 
from the acquisitives. In France, the ratio is 
nearly 15:1; in Belgium there is nearly a 4:1 
over-representation of post-bourgeois as com- 
pared with acquisitive types. Indeed, when wc 
include the separatist parties in our analysis, 
the Belgian Socialists actually show a slight de/- 
icit among the post-bourgeois group, when 
compared with the acquisitives (in Table 13). 

The “New Left” parties and the Belgian sep- 
aratists might seem to have little in common. 
other than a radical opposition to fundamenta! 
aspects of the established social system. But this 
disparity of political goals, juxtaposed with an 
apparent similarity in social bases and underly- 
ing value preferences, leads us back to a sug- 
gestion about the nature of post-bourgeois poli- 
tics which was mentioned earlier: an important 
latent function may be to satisfy the need for 
belongingness. According to Maslow, this need 
comes next on the individual-level hierarchy, 
after needs related to sustenance and safety 
have been fulfilled. I would acknowledge and 
emphasize the importance of the manifest goals 
of a given movement in a given context; but it 


that members of our Italian sample react to the PCI 
almost as if it were a New Left party—an interesting 
finding, in view of the fact that support for the French 
Communist party does nof show a similar pattern; 
one wonders if the PCF cut itself off from post- 
bourgeois support in repudiating the May Revolt. 


Table 13. Political Party Choice by Value Preferences: Effect of the New 
Left and Belgian Separatist Parties 


(Percentage choosing given political party) 


France 
Value 
Pref: Other UDR, 
PSU Left Center RI N 
Acquisitive 2% 32 10 56 (533) 
Post-Bourg. 29 41 15 16 (170) 
Difference: -+27 + 9 -4 § —40 
Netherlands 
Value Pref: 
Confes- 
Dem. 66 Socialist Lib, sional 
Acquisitive 13% 32 11 43 
Post-Bourg. 38 31 14 17 
Difference: +25 —1 + 3 —26 


Italy 
Other Extreme 
PSIUP Left DC, PRI Liberal Right N 
1% 26 56 8 9 (398) 
7 47 38 8 1 (168) 
+6 +21 —18 —8§ 
Belgium 
Sep- Christian 
N aratist Socialist Liberal Social N 
10% 28 12 50 (271) 
(216) 36 24 16 23 (128) 
+26 — 4 + 4 —27 
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also seems likely that protest movements which 
are in radical conflict with their environment 
provide their members with a sense of belong- 
ingness. In the midst of large, anonymous, bu- 
reaucratically-organized societies, these move- 
ments may become tight little communities 
which are bound together all the more closely 
because they have a sense of radical opposition 
to, and isolation from, the surrounding society. 
Insofar as the drive for belongingness is an im- 
portant component of these movements, their 
ideological content can be quite flexible. If we 
view the underlying dimension as based in part 
on this motivation, there is common ground be- 
tween the Belgian Separatists and the New Left 
groups. 

The similarity goes beyond this. The Flemish 
separatists clearly are not seeking economic 
gains. Indeed, they seem prepared to sacrifice 
them for what they regard as cultural and hu- 
manitarian gains. In this respect also, they 
might be grouped with the New Left. After the 
need for belongingness, the next priorities (ac- 
cording to Maslow) are for self-esteem and 
self-actualization, and for fulfillment of one’s 
intellectual and esthetic potential. In a some- 
what chaotic way, most of these (postacquisi- 
tive) values seem to be reflected in the issues 
espoused by the New Left: the movement re- 
flects a broad shift in emphasis from economic 
issues to life-style issues.#4 


3 This ordering of priorities is, of course, not new 
in itself. Weber and Veblen, among others, called 
attention to the disdain for economic striving and an 
emphasis on distinctive life styles among economically 
secure strata throughout history. Veblen interprets the 
anti-acquisitive life style of past leisure classes as an 
attempt to protect their superior status by excluding 
individuals rising from lower economic levels. See 
Thorstein Veblen, Zhe Theory of the Leisure Class 
(New York: Modern Library, 1934). It is highly 
dubious whether this interpretation applies to the 
contemporary post-bourgeois group as a whole. Its 
members appear universalistic in outlook and some- 
times seem to imitate the life-style of lower strata. 
Conspicuous consumption seems to play a relatively 
small role in their behavior—unless we interpret going 
barefoot as a devious variation on conspicuous con- 
sumption. We would view needs for intellectual and 
esthetic self-realization as political motivations in them- 
selves. Concern for pollution of the environment and 
the despoiling of its natural beauty—issues which 
played a minor political role until quite recently— 
have suddenly become prominent, with the emergence 
into political relevance of the current youth cohorts. 
These concerns may be justified in terms of self- 
preservation (“We are about to suffocate beneath an 
avalanche of garbage”) but this argument may be 
somewhat hyperbolic: I suspect that behind this new 
wave of protest, there may be a heightened sensitivity 
to the esthetic defects of industrial society. It seems 
clear that other factors are also involved in the emerg- 
ence of a New Left: situational factors unique to a 
given movement in a given society. I will not attempt 
to deal with them in this cross-national analysis, 
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We find a quite interesting relationship be- 
tween value priorities and political party choice 
in our data. I have spoken of this phenomenon 
as reflecting a tendency toward reordering po- 
litical party choices to bring them into har- 
mony with underlying values. But this line of 
reasoning assumes a causal relationship, in 
which the value preference is an independent 
variable capable of influencing current party 
choice. To what extent is this assumption justi- 
fied? It could be argued that the association be- 
tween value priorities and party choice is spuri- 
ous——that it results from the fact that given in- 
dividuals have been raised in relatively conser- 
vative (or relatively Left-oriented) back- 
grounds, shaping them in a way which accounts 
for the presence of both the value preferences 
and the political party choice currently ex- 
pressed. 

It is difficult to provide a conclusive demon- 
stration of what caused what, but we can sub- 
ject the foregoing interpretation to an interest- 
ing test. Our respondents were asked a series of 
questions to ascertain what had been their par- 
ents’ political party preference or (failing this) 
their general Left-Right tendance. Let us exam- 
ine the relationship between value priorities 
and current party choice, controlling for the 
political background in which the respondent 
was raised (see Table 14). A comparison of 
the N’s given for each group in Table 14 indi- 
cates that there is, indeed, some tendency for 
the children of Left-affiliated parents to show a 
relative preference for post-bourgeois values; 
the strength of this tendency varies considera- 
bly from country to country. But for present 
purposes, the crucial finding which emerges 
from Table 14 is that, even when we control! 
for this source of variation, quite substantial 
differences persist between the political party 
preferences of acquisitive-oriented respondents 
and those of post-bourgeois respondents. In 
many cases, these differences become even 
larger than they were in Table 12. Table 14 
shows the flow of voters from the party in 
which they were raised, to other parties—and 
the flow certainly does seem to be influenced by 
the value priorities of the individual. In the 
British sample, evidence of intergenerational 
defection from the two major parties is rela- 
tively weak, and we find two mildly anomalous 
cases (in which post-bourgeois respondents are 
a trifle less likely to support the Labour Party 
than are the acquisitive respondents). Even in 
the British sample, however, the net tendency is 
for Labour to be relatively strong and the Con- 
servatives relatively weak among the post-bour- 
geois group, holding parental background con- 
stant. In our Dutch sample, among those raised 
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by parents who supported one of the confes- 
sional parties, 78 per cent of the group showing 
acquisitive values remain faithful to those par- 
ties; by contrast, among those indicating post- 
bourgeois values only 44 per cent have stayed 
with the church-linked parties—while an equal 
number have shifted their support to the parties 
of the Left (the Socialists; or Demokraten ’66). 
Among Dutch respondents who were raised by 
supporters of the Socialist party, there seems to 
be greater continuity; fully 92 per cent of the 
post-bourgeois group say that they, too, would 
vote for the Left; among the acquisitive-ori- 
ented group, however, we find a rate of defec- 
tion which is twice this high. 

Quite sizeable differences appear in the Ital- 
ian sample; most notably, among those raised 
in a Christian Democratic or Centrist back- 
ground, only 4 per cent of the acquisitive- 
type respondents defect to the Left—as com- 
pared with 33 per cent among the post-bour- 
geois respondents. In the German sample, 
somewhat similarly, post-bourgeois respondents 
from Christian Democratic backgrounds show 
a relatively strong tendency to defect from this 
political affiliation: while 63 per cent of the 
“acquisitive” respondents remain in the Chris- 
tian Democratic fold, only 46 per cent of the 
post-bourgeois respondents do so. The partisan 
shift seems to reflect a relative drawing away 
from the church-linked parties on the part of 
the post-bourgeois group:*? it continues the 
trend toward secularism traditionally associated 
with the Left. Indeed, the post-bourgeois group 
seems noticeably more sensitive to the suppos- 
edly outworn religious/secular cleavage than to 
the socioeconomic one: consistently, across our 
samples, the Christian Democratic parties show 
a heavy relative loss among this constituency, 
while the Liberal parties—which emphasize 
freedom of expression but often are more con- 
servative on socioeconomic issues than the 
Christian Democrats—show a relative gain. 
The shift, indeed, seems more responsive to 
life-style values than to economic ones. 

The most dramatic evidence of intergenera- 
tional change in political party loyalties is 
found in the French sample. Among the group 
raised within families which supported political 


= The linkage between church and party is most ex- 
plicit on the Continent, but the British Conservative 
Party is no exception to this pattern: affiliation with 
the Established Church of England is strongly linked 
with preference for the Conservative Party. Even when 
we control for social class, the Anglicans in our 
sample are more likely to favor the Conservative 
Party than are members of minority faiths or non- 
religious respondents, by a margin of nearly 20 per- 
centage points. The more frequently one attends the 
Anglican Church, moveover, the more likely one is 
to support the Conservatives. 
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parties of the Right, those with acquisitive 
value priorities are very likely to continue in 
that tradition: 91 per cent support the Gaullist 
coalition. There seems to be an astoundingly 
high rate of defection among the post-bour- 
geois group, however; 70 per cent of them indi- 
cate that they would vote for one of the partics 
of the Left! Conversely, among those raised in 
a family which preferred the Left, there is little 
defection to the Gaullist coalition. Among the 
acquisitive value group, the rate of defection to 
the Gaullists is nearly five times as high: a 
substantial 29 per cent say that they would vote 
for one of the governing parties. 

A number of the cells in Table 14 contain 
too few cases to be significant by themselves,** 
but the overall pattern is clear: the presence of 
post-bourgeois values is linked consistently with 
a relative tendency to remain loyal to the Left, 
among those who were brought up in that tra- 
dition, and with a tendency to shift to the Left 
among those who were raised in other political 
climates. Jennings and Niemi have found cvi- 
dence that recall data (such as ours) tends to 
exaggerate the degree of consistency between 
political party preferences of parent and child 
(perhaps as a result of the respondent’s ten- 
dency to reduce cognitive dissonance).** This 
finding implies that, if anything, our data prob- 
ably understate the degree to which intergener- 
ational party shift is taking place. 


Implications of Intergenerational Change 


Our conclusion, then, is that the transforma- 
tion of value priorities which our data seem to 
indicate does imply a change in the social basis 
of political partisanship in most, if not all, of 
these countries. This change may already have 
been under way for some time. To illustrate: In 
the first elections of the Fifth Republic, the 
French electorate apparently voted along class 
lines to a very considerable extent. Lipset, for 
example, provides a table showing that work- 
ing-class voters were 29 per cent more likely to 
support the parties of the Left than were mem- 
bers of the modern middle class, in 1958.35 Our 


* The reduced number of cases is due to the fact 
that here we are dealing only with those respondents: 

1. Who have a political party preference—which 
they are willing to disclose; and 

2, Whose parents had a political party preference— 
which was known by the respondent. 

34 See M. Kent Jennings and Richard G. Niemi, “The 
Transmission of Political Values from Parent to 
Child,” The American Political Science Review, 62 
(March, 1968), pp. 169-184, 

* Calculated from Seymour M. Lipset, op. cit., 
Chapter V, Table IV. Our comparison focuses on the 
two more dynamic groups of industrial society—the 
workers, on one hand, and the modern middle class 
on the other hand. Although the principle is similar, 
our measure of class voting, therefore, is not identical 
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Table 14. Intergenerational Party Shifts: Political Party Choice by 
Value Preferences, Controlling for Parents’ Political Party 


(Percentage choosing given party) 














Britain 
Parents preferred Labour Parents preferred Liberals Parents preferred Conservatives 
Value Pref: OOOO 
Respondent would yote: 
Lab. Lib. Cons. N Lab. Lib. Cons, N Lab, Lib. Cons. N 
Acquisitive 64% 5 31 (185) 23% 17 6l (64) 12% 3 85 (171) 
Post-Bourg. 72 T 21 (47) 22 34 44 ( 9) 10 13 77 (31) 
Difference: +8 +42 —10 — 1 +17 —17 - 2 +10 — 8 
Germany | 
Parents preferred Socialists Parents preferred Liberals, FDP Parents preferred Christian Democrats 
Value Pref: 
Respondent would vote: 
Chr. Chr, Chr. 
Soc. FDP Dems. N Soc. FDP Dems. N Soc FDP Dems. N 
Acquisitive 87% 4 9 (78) 13% 63 13 (8) 35% 2 63 (115) 
Post-Bourg. 87 8 6 (36) 40 60 0 (5) 45 7 46 ( 41) 
Difference: +4 —3 +10 +5 —17 
France 





Parents preferred “Left,” Comm., Soc. Parents preferred Center, MRP Parents preferred “Right,” Indep., Gaullist 


Value Pref: Respondent would vote; 
Other UDR, Other UDR, Other UDR, 
PSU Left Center RI N PSU Left Center RI N PSU Left Center RI N 
Acquisitive 6% 60 5 29 = (106) 0% 8 69 23 (13) 0% 4 5 91 (118) 
Post-Bourg. 25 52 8 6 (52 35 26 39 0 . (23) 35 35 0 29 ( 34) 
Difference: +19 —8 +3 —23 +35 +18 —30 —23 +35 +3] —5 —62 
Italy 


Parents preferred “Left,” Com,, Soc, Parents preferred “Center,” Chr. Dems. Parents preferred Liberals, Extr. Right 








Value Pref: Respondent would vote: 
DG Extr, DÇ, Extr. DC, Extr. 
Left PRI Lib. Right N Left. PRI Lib. Right N Left PRI Lib. Right N 
Acquisitive 81% 13 4 2 (53) 4% 92 2 3 (119) 33% 7 60 0 (15) 
Post-Bourg. 92 5 3 0 (38) 33 64 4 0 (55) 75 0 25 0 ( 8) 
Difference: +11 -8 -—I —2 +29 -28 -4+2 —3 +42 —7 —35 
Belgium 
Parents preferred Socialists Parents preferred Catholic tendance Parents preferred Liberals 
Value Pref: Respondent would vote: 
Liberal Chr. Lib- Chr, Lib- Chr. 
Sep. Soc. (PLP) Soc. N Sep. Soc. eral Soc. N Sep. Soc. eral Soc. N 
Acquisitive — 83% 10 8 (40) 9 10 5 76 (101) — 18 59 24 (i7 
Post-Bourg. 11 78 11 — (18) 38 3 11 49 ( 37) 40 — 60 — (10) 
Difference: +11 -5 +1 — 8 +29 -7 +6 -—27 +40 —18 + I -24 
Netherlands 
Parents preferred Socialists Parents preferred confessional party Parents preferred Liberals 
(KVP, ARP, CHV) 
Value Pref: Respondent would vote: 
KVP, KVP, KVP, 
Soc., Liberal ARP, Sac., Liberal ARP, Soc., Liberal ARP, 
D’66 CHU N D'66 CHU N D’66 CHU N 
Acquisitive 86% 4 11 (57) 16% 6 79 (102) 23% 73 5 (22) 
Post-Bourg. 92 8 0 (73) 44 11 44 (72) > 4l 59 0 (18) 
Difference: + 6 +4 —ll1 +28 + 5 —35 +18 —14 —5 





1971 


1968 survey indicated that the percentage 
spread between social classes was only about 
half this size in 1967 and that it dropped sev- 
eral points from 1967 to 1968. Our 1970 data 
indicate little tendency for the French elector- 
ate to return to the 1967 level of class voting. 
Paul Abramson, moreover, has recently re- 
ported evidence of a decline in the social class 
basis of political partisanship in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy—although not in Great Brit- 
ain.*® Our own data suggest a pressure that 
should tend to reduce the incidence of class 
voting in Britain, but this pressure seems to be 
a good deal weaker there than in the Continen- 
tal countries. We would expect the extent to 
which partisan repolarization actually takes 
place to be limited by the relative strength of 
existing political party identification in given 
countries: the comparatively high degree of re- 
polarization apparent in France may have been 
facilitated by the relatively weak sense of politi- 
cal party identification which characterized the 
electorate of that country until very recently. 
Conversely, the relatively small amount of re- 
polarization indicated in our British sample 
may reflect the presence of comparatively 
strong political party loyalties in Britain. A re- 
cent analysis of socialization data by Jack Den- 
nis and Donald McCrone, for example, sug- 
gests that feelings of identification with a politi- 
cal party were less widespread and less intense in 
France than in any of five other Western de- 
mocracies studied (although Dennis and Mc- 
Crone find evidence of an increase over time in 
political party identifiers in France, a finding 
which our own data support). According to 
Dennis and McCrone, the publics of Great 
Britain and the U.S. apparently rank highest in 
extent and intensity of political party identifica- 


with that used by Robert R. Alford in Party and So- 
ciety (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1962). The traditional 
middle class, as a stagnant or declining element in 
the economy, has not shown a change comparable to 
that which apparently has taken place among the 
modern middle class; combining these two groups (as 
Alford does) dampens the effect we are describing. 

*See Paul R. Abramson, “The Changing Role of 
Social Class in Western European Politics,” Compara- 
tive Political Studies (July, 1971). Seymour M. Lipset 
and Stein Rokkan argue that “the party systems of 
the 1960’s reflect, with but few significant exceptions, 
the cleavage structures of the 1920’s”; see Lipset and 
Rokkan, Party Systems and Voter Alignments: Cross- 
National Perspectives (New York: The Free Press, 
1967), p. 50. On the other hand, Lipset reports some 
data which seem to indicate a decline in class voting 
among the American electorate from 1936 to 1968: 
see Lipset, Revolution and Counter-Revolution:; Change 
and Persistence in Social Structure (New York: Basic 
Books, 1968), Table 8-2, pp. 274-275. A change in 
degree, if not in type of cleavage, seems to be taking 
place. 
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tion, with Germany and Italy ranking at inter- 
mediate levels.3? 

There may be still another reason why Britain 
continues to maintain the traditional class-vot- 


S See Dennis and McCrone, “Preadult Development 
of Political Party Identification in Western Democ- 
racies,” Comparative Political Studies, Vol. 3, No. 2 
(July, 1970), pp. 243-263. This evidence confirms 
earlier findings: see Philip E. Converse and Georges 
Dupeux in Campbell et al, Elections and the Political 
Order; cf. Philip E. Converse, “Of Time and Partisan 
Stability,” Comparative Political Studies, Vol. 2, No. 
2 (July, 1969), pp. 139-171. In the latter two articles, 
Converse (and Dupeux) report that individuals who 
knew their father’s party affiliation are more likely 
to identify with a party themselves than are those 
whose fathers did not transmit a cue concerning party 
identification. If citizens with a clear political party 
identification are relatively unlikely to shift their vote 
according to underlying values, Table 14 may give 
a conservative estimate of the impact of value priori- 
ties on party choice: the table deals exclusively with 
those who report a definite party choice themselves 
and received party preference cues from their parents. 
In addition, however, Converse finds Gn “Of Time and 
Partisan Stability”) that older cohorts tend to have 
relatively strong attachments to given political parties, 
as a function of the number of years they have been 
eligible to vote for the political party of their choice 
in free elections. This suggests the possibility that at 
least part of the relationship between value preference 
and party shift may be due to the greater liklihood of 
older respondents having “acquisitive” values and 
relatively strong party loyalties. This hypothesis might 
be tested by controlling for age, in addition to the 
other controls in Table 14. When we do so, the rcla- 
tionship between value preferences and party shift does 
not seem to disappear, but the highly skewed relation- 
ship between age and values reduces the number of 
cases in some of the cells to the vanishing point. We 
can apply another sort of test, however, based on 
cross-national comparisons. Our 1968 data from 
Britain, France and Germany contain infcrmation 
about the strength of party identification. The pattern 
varies a good deal from country to country. In the 
British sample (where the present party system has 
been established for nearly half a century) intense 
partisan identification falls off regularly and sharply, 
as we move from oldest to youngest age group. The 
oldest British group contains four times as many 
strong partisan identifiers as does the youngest group. 
Intense partisanship falls off regularly but less steeply 
in the German sample (strong identifiers occurring 
twice as frequently among the oldest group as among 
the youngest group). So far, this is entirely consistent 
with the pattern reported by Converse. The French 
data, however, fit Converse’s model only if we regard 
the present French party system as newly established: 
partisanship decreases only very slightly in the French 
sample, as we move from old to young. French teen- 
agers are almost as likely to declare themselves strong 
partisans as are the 60-year-olds! While at other age 
levels the French are least likely of the three nationali- 
ties to express a strong sense of party identification, 
among this youngest group they show the highest 
proportion. The relationship between intergenerational 
party shift and underlying value priorities noted in our 
French sample cannot readily be attributed to the 
older cohorts’ relatively strong attachment to existing 
political parties—~yet value-linked intergenerational 
party shift seems to occur to a greater extent in 
France than in any of the other national samples. 
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ing pattern of industrial society: the British La- 
bour Party has never been a party of the Left 
in the same sense as the Marxist parties on the 
Continent. From the start, it has been a party 
of moderate reform, rather than one of revolu- 
tion. Thus, there is less contrast between La- 
bour and Conservative in Britain than between 
Left and Right on the Continent; an embour- 
geoisified worker can continue to feel. comfort- 
able in voting for the Labour Party’ while, 
conversely, a post-bourgeois Englishman has 
less incentive to switch from Conservative to 
Labour. 

For the time being (as Table 2 indicates), 
the acquisitive group is much larger than 
the post-bourgeois group in all of these 
countries: in case anyone doubted it, the 
squares outnumber the swingers. In practical 
terms, this suggests that the potential reser- 
voir of voters who might shift to the Right is 
larger than the potential base for the New 
Left. But if our cross-temporal interpretation 
is correct, this situation is in a process 
of rapid change. Assuming intracohort sta- 
bility in value priorities,” a projection of 
changes due to recruitment and mortality based 
on Table 5 suggests that the two pure groups 
might reach numerical parity—on the Conti- 
nent——within the next 20 years. Given the fact 
that the post-bourgeois types tend to be highly 
educated, they are likely to be better organized 
and politically more active than the acquisitive- 
oriented group. In terms of political effective- 
ness, the two groups might reach parity within, 
say, the next 15 years (these projections apply 
to the European Community countries; Britain 
appears to lag behind them by about ten 
years). 

The size of the partisan redistribution in 
France in 1968 may give an idea of the extent 


£ Even relatively affluent English workers are likely 
to remain staunch supporters of the Labour Party, ac- 
cording to John H. Goldthorpe, David Lockwood, 
Frank Beckhofer and Jennifer Platt: see The Affluent 
Worker: Political Attitudes and Behavior (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1968). Richard F. Ham- 
ilton argues that the same was true of French workers 
during the Fourth Republic; he may be correct in re- 
gard to that period, but our data indicate that the pat- 
tern has changed significantly during the Fifth Re- 
public. See Hamilton, Affluence and the French Work- 
er in the Fourth Republic (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1967). 

3 At first glance, the assumption of intracohort 
stability may seem unrealistic: adult change does take 
place. But, for reasons indicated above, it would 
probably be rash to assume that the adult cohorts 
will necessarily become more acquisitive as they age. 
In view of the uncertainty of the direction of possible 
shifts within adult cohorts, the assumption of intra- 
cohort stability may provide at least a useful first 
approximation. 
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to which—-under crisis conditions—a similar 
repolarization might take place in the other 
countries at the present time. But this process 
can, of course, be influenced by situational fac- 
tors, such as political leadership in the given 
countries. The levels of support for the SPD in- 
dicated in our 1970 survey suggest that Willy 
Brandt, for example, has succeeded in doing 
what the French Left notably failed to do in 
1968—+to attract the post-bourgeois group with- 
out alienating the acquisitive types. 

In Western Europe as a whole, the pro- 
spective social base for movements of radical so- 
cial change appears likely to increase sharply 
during the next two decades. But in order to be 
effective, movements seeking radical change 
must shape their tactics with an awareness of 
current realities. In view of the wide prepon- 
derance which the acquisitives seem to hold 
over post-bourgeois respondents in Western 
electorates, a Weatherman-type strategy (for 
example) not only seems likely to be counter- 
productive in the short run; to the extent that it 
had any real impact on the economy, it appar- 
ently would tend to be self-defeating in the long 
run as well. 

The new Left-Right continuum resembles the 
old in that it pits forces of change against 
those of the status quo—but the values moti- 
vating change relate to life styles rather than 
acquisition, and the social bases supporting 
change show a corresponding shift. For the 
time being, the potential social base for the 
New Left may be a distinct minority. The older 
value groups are still split, however, and a New 
Left could be politically effective through alli- 
ances with the Old Left which emphasize eco- 
nomic issues—even, to some extent, at the 
price of playing down some of the expressive 
issues which are most appealing to the New 
Left constituency. Conversely, when partisans 
of the New Left appear to threaten the basic 
social order (as in France, in May, 1968), they 
emphasize a cleavage which isolates them from 
both factions of the acquisitive-oriented popu- 
lation: they threaten to upset an apple cart 
which has for twenty years provided an unprec- 
edented supply of apples. The post-bourgeois 
group may contend that the apples are sour. 
They may be right. But the difference in opin- 
ion springs from an ingrained difference in 
tastes. 

The present essay has, no doubt, only 
scratched the surface in the analysis of inter- 
generational value changes within advanced in- 
dustrial societies. Further efforts are needed in 
developing more accurate and more exhaustive 
measurements of such changes, and in applying 
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these measurements to a longitudinal data base. 
In this early exploration, we find a fair amount 
of evidence that our indicators of value pri- 
orities tap basic aspects of an individual’s belief 
system: a number of other attitudinal items 
show relatively preat constraint in relation to 
these value indicators, and the response pattern 
seems integrated into the social structure in a 
way which suggests that these values are early- 
established and relatively stable. Moreover, 
cross-national differences in value choices have 
a fit with the economic history of these coun- 
tries, over the past two generations, which fur- 
ther seems to support this interpretation. It 
seems at least plausible to conclude that inter- 
generational change is taking place in the value 
priorities of West European populations—and 
that this change may have a significant long- 
term impact on their political behavior.*° 
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“These findings seem to contradict some key pro- 
jections in the literature which focuses on analysis of 
the future. Herman Kahn and Anthony Wiener, for 
example, contend that: 

There is a basic, long-term multifold trend toward: 


1. Increasingly sensate (empirical, this-worldly, sec- 
ular, humanistic, pragmatic, utilitarian, contract- 
ual, epicurean or hedonistic) cultures. 

2. Bourgeois, bureaucratic, ‘‘meritocratic,” demo- 
cratic (and nationalistic) elites... . 


My reading of the data implies that, while these trends 
may have prevailed until recently, certain aspects may 
be undergoing a reversal in post-industrial societies, 
Specifically, I doubt that the elites of these societies 
will become increasingly bourgeois, meritocratic or 
nationalistic; or that these cultures are likely to become 
increasingly pragmatic or utilitarian. Kahn and Wiencr 
make a number of additional projections which do 
strike me as likely to hold true; see The Year 2000; 
A Framework for Speculation on the Next Thirty- 
Three Years (New York: Macmillan, 1967), p. 7. 


The Electoral Impact of 
Congressional Roll Call Voting 


ROBERT S. ERICKSON 
Florida State University 


Although the notion that the American 
electorate is largely comprised of “rational ac- 
tivists” has been discredited by empirical voting 
studies, practicing politicians often appear to 
believe that such an informed public exists, 
Dramatic evidence of this contradiction is pro- 
vided by Warren E. Miller and Donald E. 
Stokes in their study of constituency influence 
in the House of Representatives.1 Their inter- 
views with Congressmen indicated that an im- 
portant linkage in the process of constituency 
influence is the Representative’s belief that his 
reelection chances vitally hinge on constitu- 
ency reaction to his record. In their voter inter- 
views, however, only a tiny percentage of the 
respondents were identified as able to articulate 
any awareness of their Congressman’s policy 
positions. As Miller and Stokes summarize the 
obvious paradox: 


Congressmen feel that their individual legislative 
actions may have considerable impact on the elec- 
torate, yet some simple facts about the Representa- 
tive’s salience to his constituents imply that this 
could hardly be true.” 


Are Congressmen rewarded and punished at 
the polls on the basis of their performance even 
though few constituents follow their perfor- 
mances? Miller and Stokes point out that such 
constituency reaction is quite possible if the 
well known “two-step flow” of communications 
allows rational activists to exert an electoral im- 
pact beyond what their numbers would indi- 
cate. As information about the Congressman 
diffuses downward from relatively informed 
opinion leaders to the mass public, it may be, 
as Miller and Stokes suggest, that many voters 
“get simple positive or negative cues about the 
Congressman which were provoked by his leg- 
islative actions but no longer have a recogniz- 
able policy content.”3 By responding to such 
cues, a significant number of voters may act as 


*Warren E. Miller and Donald E. Stokes, “Con- 
stituency Influence in Congress,” American Political 
Science Review, 57 (1963), 45-56; Donald E. Stokes 
and Warren E. Miller, “Party Government and the 
Saliency of Congress,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 
(Winter, 1962), 531--546. 

? Miller and Stokes, op. cit, p. 54. 

® Miller and Stokes, op. cit., p. 55. 


if they are relatively informed about their 
Congressman’s record. As a result, the collective 
electoral decisions in congressional contests may 
be more responsive to roll call records than our 
knowledge about individual voters would indi- 
cate. 

If the suggestion about the importance of 
constituency opinion leaders is correct, results 
of congressional contests may follow the pat- 
tern predicted by models of rational voting 
such as the well known model offered by An- 
thony Downs.* Downs, assuming that a rational 
informed voter prefers that candidate whose is- 
sue position is closest to his own, argues that in 
a two-party election a candidate will gain votes 
by moving from the ideological extremes to- 
ward the middle of the political spectrum. 
From Downs’s model, as well as from common 
sense considerations, we would expect moder- 
ate Congressmen to be better vote getters than 
those representing their party’s ideological ex- 
treme. More specifically, it is hypothesized that: 


1. For a Republican Congressman: the more con- 
servative he is, the more his vote margin will be 
reduced. 

2. For a Democratic Congressman: the more 
liberal he is, the more his vote margin will be re- 
duced. 


This paper tests these hypotheses by means 
of multivariate analysis of both aggregate data 
and survey data, At the aggregate level, the dis- 
trict vote for Northern incumbent congres- 
sional candidates is analyzed for each of eight 
recent congressional elections. The supplemen- 
tary survey analysis, using the Survey Research 
Center’s 1964 Election data, was undertaken 
to discover which types of voters are most in- 
fluenced by their Congressman’s roll call posi- 
tion. As discussed below, the results of this study 


“strongly indicate that a Republican Congress- 


man’s position on the liberal-conservative con- 
tinuum has a sizeable effect on his vote margin. 
A less clear pattern emerges for Democrats, 
perhaps because of the difficulty of detecting 
sharp ideological differences among Northern 
Democratic Congressmen. 


* Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democ- 
racy (New York: Harper and Row, 1957), Chapter 8. 
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Measuring the Roli Call Effect 


An unavoidable complication in estimating 
the electoral impact of congressional roll call 
behavior is that the relationship between roll 
call performance and constituency voting may 
be a two-way causal process. If the Representa- 
tive can create a safer district for himself by 
employing a moderate voting record, Congress- 
men from the most competitive districts will be 
the ones most pressured to employ this strat- 
egy. Thus unsafe districts may produce moder- 
ate Congressmen, while, as a compensating 
process, moderate Congressmen may produce 
safer districts. Clearly, if both hypothesized 
effects are operating, they could cancel each 
other out so that the correlation between the 
two variables would be zero. 

In order to disentangle the two effects, two 
separate measures of district voting are em- 
ployed—-actual congressional election margins 
(after any roll call effect) and district presiden- 
tial voting, which serves as an indicator of rela- 
tive differences in district partisanship. District 
presidential voting is selected as the indicator 
of district partisanship since this variable, while 
highly correlated with congressional voting, is 
unaffected by the roll call behavior of the dis- 
tricts Congressman. The hypothesized rela- 
tionship between presidential voting, congres- 
sional voting, and roll call performances are 
presented in the causal model of Figure 1. 

By using the presidential vote as the index of 
district voting, one can infer the effect of con- 
stituency voting on'roll call behavior free of the 
possible bias of the hypothesized reverse effect. 
More important, when the presidential vote is 
held constant, the relationship between roll call 
performance and the congressional vote that is 
partialled out provides an estimate of the elec- 
toral impact of the Congressman’s roll call per- 
formance. To be sure, this estimate may not be 
totally unbiased, since district presidential vot- 
ing is not a perfect control for all the con- 
founding electoral forces that jointly affect both 
the Congressman’s roll call behavior and his 
electoral margin. But since such confounding 
influence presumably works to obscure rather 
than exaggerate the roll call effect on voting, 
the “measurement error” in the control variable 
would reduce—not magnify—the estimate of 
the degree to which moderate roll call records 
produce votes for Congressmen.’ 


"It is impossible to estimate the exact degree to 
which uncontrolled confounding influence works 
against the hypothesized roll call effect in congres- 
sional elections, Relevant but unknown factors are the 
degree to which Congressmen act as electoral oppor- 
tunists rather than ideologues, the degree to which 
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Table 1 shows that the simple (product-mo- 
ment) correlations between roll call positions 
and district voting for President and Congress 
follow the pattern consistent with the hypothe- 
sized feedback effect of roll call performance 
on district voting. Among each party’s North- 
ern Congressmen, liberalism (defined as New 
Republic ratings?) in each of five recent Con- 
gresses is shown to be more highly correlated 
with the districts Democratic vote for Presi- 
dent than for Congress. For Democrats, liberal- 
ism is correlated at a median value of +.37 
with Democratic presidential voting but only 


“opportunists” react to their expected electoral margins 
as opposed to district interests, and the degree to which 
Congressmen are sensitive to those causes of their 
vote margins that are not held constant by the control 
for district presidential voting. An additional consider- 
ation is that the vote for Congress may have a feed- 
back effect on presidential voting. That is, congres- 
sional candidates’ “coattails” may have some slight 
effect on the district’s presidential vote division. Any 
such tendency, however, would simply be one addi- 
tional reason why the roll call effect may be under- 
estimated rather than overestimated. This is because if 
both the congressional coattail effect and roll call 
effect are at work, a Congressman’s “extreme” roll 
call position would slightly lower bis party's presi- 
dential vote as well as his own vote. 

€ Before each Congressional election, The New Re- 
public presents a “box-score” of each Representative’s 
roll call performance in the previous Congress on 
what this liberal journal considers to be important 
and representative issues. A Congressman’s New Re- 
publie rating is scored here as the frequency of his 
support for the liberal New Republic position on these 
selected items. (Failure of the Congressman to take a 
position on an issue is scored as half a vote for each 
alternative.) The number of roll calls included on this 
scale for a particular Congress ranges from nine to 
sixteen and includes a cross section of social welfare, 
civil rights, and foreign policy issues. For 1960, be- 
cause The New Republic failed that year to present 
roll call records for the outgoing Congress, liberalism 
scores given by the Americans for Democratic Action 
are substituted. 
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Table 1. Simple Correlations Between Congressional Liberalism and the 
District Democratic Vote for President and for Congress* 


1020 
Republicans 
Congress eee 
= N Pres, 
1951-52 1952 (154) +-.42 
1955-56 1956 (169) -++-.16 
1959-60 1960 (124) -+.54 
1963-64 1964 (142) + .48 
1957-68 1968 (136) “+ 58> 
Median -+ 48 


Democrats 
Cong. N Pres. Cong. 
+.04 ( 74) +37 -++.17 
— .07 ( 95) + .35 +.30 
+.10 (133) + .43 ial 
= 22 (117) “+ 22 -+-.10 
—.10 (126) ~+- 49° +-.24 
— .07 +-.37 +.24 


e All northern incumbent congressional candidates with electoral opposition in the given election year are 
included in this analysis. The construction of the liberalism index employed is discussed in footnote 6, 
b For 1968, the Democratic presidential vote is calculated as the Democratic percentage of the three-party vote. 


+.24 with Democratic congressional voting. 
The comparable median correlations for Re- 
publicans are an even more divergent +.48 and 
—.07. That is, although the most conservative 
Republicans in the House tend to represent the 
constituencies that are most Republican in their 
presidential voting, they are not necessarily the 
ones with the safest electoral margins,’ 


. *This pattern of correlations is consistent with the 
relationships between district voting and roll call per- 
formance that have been previously reported, Negli- 
gible correlations between roll call “extremism” and 
measures of district “‘safeness” that are based on 
congressional election results have been reported in 
Wayne Shannon, “Electoral Margins and Voting Be- 
havior in the House of Representatives: The Case of 
the Eighty-Sixth and Eighty-Eighth Congresses,” Jour- 
nal of Politics, 30 (November, 1968), 1028-1045; 
Loren K. Waldman, “Liberalism of Congressmen and 
the Presidential Vote in their Districts,” Midwest Jour- 
nal of Political Science, 11 (February, 1967), 73-85; 
and Lewis A. Froman, Jr., Congressmen and their 
Constituencies (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963), pp. 
92-95, (Although Froman claims to have found an 
appreciable relationship, Shannon has shown that Fro- 
man’s data do not support this conclusion.) A posi- 
tive relationship between Democratic presidential vot- 
ing and roll call liberalism has been reported in 
Milton C. Cummings, Jr., Congressmen and the Elec- 
torate, (New York: The Free Press, 1966), pp. 114- 
116; in Waldman, op. cit; and (for the South) in 
Thomas A. Flinn and Harold Wolman, ‘Constituency 
and Roll Call Voting: The Case of Southern Demo- 
cratic Congressmen,” Midwest Journal of Political Sci- 
ence, 10 (March, 1966), 192-199. 

One previous examination of the relationship be- 
tween congressional election outcomes and roll call 
liberalism with district presidential voting held constant 
is a brief analysis by Cummings (op. cit., pp. 118-119) 
of the 1948 election. Cummings grouped Republican 
incumbent candidates on the basis of similarity of dis- 
trict presidential voting and found an intriguing ten- 
dency for the average liberalism score (defined as ADA 
ratings) of the winners to be higher than that of their 
counterparts in the same group who were defeated. 
Further evidence of a roll call effect can be found in 
Robert A. Schoenberger, “Campaign Strategy and 
Party Loyalty: The Electoral Relevance of Candidate 
Decision-Making in the 1964 Congressional Elections,” 


In general, it would appear from Table 1 
that a district that is “safe” for the Congress- 
man’s party in its presidential voting makes a 
Northern Congressman more likely to vote 
with his party’s ideological extreme. But the 
lack of a consistent correlation between dis- 
tricts that are safe in their congressional voting 
and roll call “extremism” may be an initial in- 
dication that an extreme roll call position makes 
the Congressman’s electoral margin less safe. If 
extremely conservative Republicans and ex- 
tremely liberal Democrats receive the hypothe- 
sized punishment at the polls, they should get 
smaller electoral margins than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of their districts’ presiden- 
tial voting. The next step, therefore, is to see’ 
whether such a negative relationship emerges 
between roll call extremism and safe electoral 
margins when district presidential voting is held 
constant. 

Although the simple matching of cases is 
also employed, the method this paper most 
heavily relies on in estimating the electoral 
effect of congressional roll call positions is mul- 
tiple regression analysis. For each election from 
1952 through 1968, with the exception of 1966 
(see note 9, below), multiple regression equa- 
tions were derived for both Republican and 
Democratic incumbent congressional candi- 
dates from Northern districts. The dependent 


American Political Science Review, 63 (June, 1969), 
515-520. Schoenberger’s data indicate that Republican 
Congressmen who supported Goldwater prior to the 
1964 convention (presumably the most conservative) 
represented districts that were more Republican in 
their presidential voting but less Republican in their 
congressional voting than the districts of their coun- 
terparts who did not support Goldwater at an early 
date. 

3The “North” is defined so as to exclude the 
Border States of Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia, in addition to the former 
Confederate States. 
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variable of the equations was the incumbent's 
percentage of the two-party vote. The explan- 
atory variable was the degree to which the in- 
cumbent’s issue stance in the previous Congress 
represents his party’s extreme——conservative for 
Republicans and liberal for Democrats. Vari- 
ous alternate indices of congressional roll call 
voting were employed. The one measure that 
was used for Congressmen of both parties in 
each of the eight elections is the Congressman’s 
New Republic rating for the previous Congress. 

The procedure for controlling for presiden- 
tial voting in the regression equations was 
straightforward. For all presidential years ex- 
cept 1968, district presidential voting was con- 
trolled by simply entering the two-party vote 
division for President in the given year into the 
equations. Because of 1968’s three-way presi- 
dential race, both the Wallace and Humphrey 
percentages of the three-party vote were in- 
cluded for the 1968 equations. In the equations 
for the 1954 and 1958 midterm elections, the 
presidential vote divisions in each of the sur- 
rounding presidential years were entered. For 
1962, however, the vote for President in only 
1964 was included because the 1960 presidential 
vote was unavailable for several districts re- 
apportioned prior to 1962.° 

One additional control variable, entered 
into a second set of equations, was the Con- 
gressman’s residual vote from the previous 
election. The Congressman’s residual vote is 
the deviation of the Congressman’s vote in 
the previous election from that predicted by 
the initial equation for that year. This variable, 
which on the average increases the coefficient 
of determination (R?) by about two-thirds, may 
be thought of as a measure of the Congressman’s 
previous vote getting ability apart from that 
portion attributable to his roll call position.?° 


°For the 1962 equations, a few districts in Con- 
necticut, Michigan, and Wisconsin were excluded from 
analysis because the 1964 presidential vote was unavail- 
able. This was due to redistricting between 1962 and 
1964 and the drawing of district boundaries in a way 
that did not conform to county lines. Redistricting in 
Washington between 1956 and 1958 caused the exclu- 
sion of four constituencies in that state from the 1958 
analysis. The extensive reshuffing of district lines be- 
tween 1964 and 1968 was the reason why no analysis 
was made of the 1966 election. 

* Of course no equations with the residual vote as 
an independent variable were calculated for 1952 and 
1968 because there was no measure of the residuals 
from the immediately prior 1950 and 1966 election 
years. When the residual vote was controlled, the 
number of cases was slightly reduced because of the 
exclusion of districts with freshman Congressmen and 
Congressmen who faced no major party opposition in 
the previous election. In the equations from which the 
residual vote was derived, the measure of roll call per- 
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Although not included as an independent 
variable in the equations, one final and impor- 
tant variable that was controlled is the ballot 
form. This variable was held constant by the 
derivation of separate regression equations for 
Congressmen from states employing the “single 
choice” ballot and for those from states em- 
ploying the “multiple choice” ballot. This con- 
trol was introduced because the ballot form 
was found to have an interaction effect on the 
relationship between presidential voting and 
congressional voting. The “single choice” bal- 
lot, employed in about half the states, facilitates 
straight ticket voting by allowing a straight 
party vote to be made by a single pull of a 
party lever or mark of a party ballot. The “mul- 
tiple choice” ballot, in use in the remaining 
States, encourages split ticket voting by forcing 
the voter to vote separately for each office.1! By 
encouraging split ticket voting, the multiple 
choice ballot helps insulate House election re- 
sults from changes in the political climate. This 
insulation is reflected in a sharp tendency for 
the correlation between the district congres- 
sional vote and district presidential vote to be 
Jower for multiple choice districts than for single 
choice districts. The ballot form’s interaction 





formance that is employed is the Congressman’s New’ 
Republic rating. Two independent variables were in- 
cluded in the equations from which the residual vote 
values were derived, but were dropped from the equa- 
tions from which the roll call effect estimates in this 
paper were taken. These two variables are the Con- 
gressman's seniority and an index of state forces (the 
coattail effects of statewide contests for Governor or 
U.S. Senator). Seniority, as measured by the number 
of years served in Congress, was found to have neither 
a strong nor a consistent “effect” on congressional 
election margins. Estimated from the average of the 
regression coefficients for seniority, one decade of 
seniority offers the Congressman no more than an 
additional one per cent increase in his share of the 
two-party vote. The index of state forces is the set of 
residuals from equations with the vote for statewide 
office regressed on the state’s presidential vote. When 
the index of state forces is included as an independent 
variable in the equations predicting the district con- 
gressional vote, the regression coefficients for this vari- 
able, although tending in the expected direction, are 
quite erratic. The estimates of the roll call effect when 
either or both of these rejected variables are controlled 
are virtually identical to those without these controls 
that are reported in this paper. 

4See Angus Campbell and Warren Miller, “The 
Motivational Basis of Straight and Split Ticket Vot- 
ing,” American Political Science Review, 51 (June, 
1957), 293-312. 

“For districts with Republican incumbent candi- 
dates, the median correlations between the presidential 
and congressional vote divisions over the five presi- 
dential elections is ++ .51 for single choice districts 
but only ++ .28 for multiple choice districts. A less 
dramatic difference in median correlations of + .88 
vs. -+ .83 is found for districts with Democratic in- 
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effect, which can be traced to the ballot impact 
at the individual level, is that the regression of 
the congressional vote on the presidential vote 
is steeper for single choice districts than for 
multiple choice districts.1* Because of this com- 
plication, the derivation of separate equations 
for single choice districts and for multiple 
choice districts was necessary as a means of 
maximizing the effectiveness of the presidential 


cumbent candidates. (The presidential vote division for 
1968 is the Humphrey percentage of the three-party 
vote.) A similar ballot effect is found on the correla- 
tions between congressional voting in midterm elec- 
tions and the presidential vote in the surrounding 
presidential years. These correlational differences sug- 
gest that candidates’ characteristics—~including roll call 
performances—-may have a greater impact on con- 
gressional election results when the multiple choice 
ballot is used, But these correlational differences also 
indicate that the multiple choice ballot lowers the 
adequacy of presidential voting as an indicator of the 
Congressman’s expected vote margin. Consequently the 
least confounding influence and the most accurate 
estimates of the roll call effect should be found for 
single choice districts. 

33 For presidential years, the average slopes (b’s) of 
the regression of the congressional vote on the presi- 
dential vote are (with New Republic ratings held con- 
stant) as follows: for districts with Republican in- 
cumbent candidates, +.76 with a single choice ballot 
and +.46 with a multiple choice ballot; for districts 
with Democratic incumbent candidates, +.80 with a 
single choice ballot and +.72 with a multiple choice 
ballot. The tendency is similar for midterm years. 
There appears to be no consistent additive effect of 
the ballot form, since the points of intersection of the 
single choice and multiple choice slopes do not deviate 
systematically from the intersections of the two mean 
vote divisions for districts with incumbent candidates 
of the same party. 

An explanation for the ballot form’s impact on the 
repression of the congressional vyote on the presidential 
vote can be drawn from the ballot form’s impact on 
the propensity toward split ticket voting. Consider the 
following hypothetical example in which the ballot 
form is assumed to have the maximum possible impact. 
Suppose that in single choice districts the individual 
voter’s congressional vote is perfectly dependent on 
his presidential choice (i.e., a perfectly operating presi- 
dential coattail effect). If so, at the district level there 
would be a one to one correspondence between the 
vote division for President and the vote division for 
Congress, The regression coefficient for this hypotheti- 
cal relationship would be a steep 1.0. Now suppose 
that the multiple choice ballot encourages perfect split 
ticket voting so that there is absolutely no relationship 
at the individual level between the voter’s presidential 
and congressional choices. If so, there would be no 
relationship at the district level (the expected con- 
pressional vote division in each district would be the 
mean) and the slope would be zero. The same logic 
applies to midterm elections also, with the presidential 
vote divisions in surrounding presidential years indi- 
cating the distribution of district partisanship and con- 
gressional voting at the individual level assumed to be 
more consistent with party identification when the 
single ballot is employed. 
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vote as a contro] for the “expected” congres- 
sional vote. 


The Electoral Impact of Republican 
Roll Call Performances 


The findings for Republican Congressmen 
are presented first. Table 2 displays the results 
of the regression analysis using New Republic 
ratings as the index of rol] call conservatism. 
When possible (that is, except for 1952 and 
1968), the findings in this table were based on 
equations that include the control for the in- 
cumbent candidate’s residual vote in the previ- 
ous election, (This reduces the sample sizes 
somewhat, because Congressmen who ran un- 
opposed or were not incumbents at the time of 
the previous election were excluded from anal- 
ysis when the residual vote is controlled.) The 
multiple correlation coefficients (R’s), which as 
expected were highest for single choice dis- 
tricts, indicate the degree of correlation be- 
tween the actual congressional vote and the 
predicted values from the regression equations. 
The partial correlations indicate the degree of 
association between the Congressman’s con- 
servatism and his vote margin when the control 
variables are held constant. The regression 
coefficients (’s), or slopes, indicate the esti- 
mated change in the Republican two-party vote 
for Congress accompanying a unit’s change in 
the Representative’s conservatism. To make the 
slopes comparable from year to year, they were 
calculated using z-scores, or standard deviation 
units, as the units of conservatism. (The stan- 
dard deviation is calculated from the distribu- 
tion of conservatism scores for the entire sam- 
ple of Republican incumbent candidates for the 
given election year.) Thus the slopes indicate 
the estimated difference in the Republican per- 
centage of the two-party vote associated with a 
difference of one standard deviation (for Re- 
publicans) along the ideological continuum.” 


“An alternate means of controlling for the ballot 
form that would not involve separate equations for 
single choice and multiple choice districts would be the 
inclusion of the ballot form and an interaction term 
(the product of the ballot form and the presidential 
vote) as variables in the equations. On this method of 
controlling for interaction in regression analysis, see 
Norman Draper and Harry Smith, Applied Regression 
Analysis (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966), 
pp. 140-141. The hypothesized ballot impact on both 
the roll call effect and the degree to which confound- 
ing influence is controlled (see footnote 12, above) 
was the major reason this method of control was not 
employed, 

3 As a rule, regression coefficients. should be re- 
ported in unstandardized form unless the metric of 
one or both of the variables lacks substantive mean- 
ing. Since the units of roll call indices applied to dif- 
ferent Congresses are not directly comparable (because 
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Table 2. Relationship Between the Roll Call Conservatism? and 
Electoral Margins of Republican Congressmen 


Controlling for District Presidential Voting and Congressmen’s 
Residual Vote in Previous Election 


Districts with Single Choice Ballot 


Districts with Multiple Choice Ballot 


Elec- 
es N Regression Partiai Multiple N Regression Partial Multiple 
Coefficient Correlation Correlation Coefficient Correlation Correlation 

1952 (74) —1,33 (31) — 45 .915 (80) —2.79 (.63)° —.47 .689 
1954 = (71) — 1.28 (.40) — 37 .812 (63) -0.39 (.58) — .09 .744 
1956 (63) —1.57 (.34 — 5] , 898 (90) —0.85 (.41) —.22 . 780 
1958 (59) —~1,69 (.67) m- 33 .692 (68) —0.95 (.47) — ,24 ./10 
1960 (44) —1.15 (,35) —~ 47 877 (55) —1.10(.71) — 21 . 703 
1962 (40) —1.71 (.62) — 42 585 (63) —0.68 (.79) — 1] .463 
1964 (48) —2.77 (.72) — 50 .683 (65) — 3.06 (.74) — .47 .637 

1968 (61)  —2.64(.64) — .48 .708 (75)  —1.54(.89) 720 283 
Mean —1.77 — 1.42 
Median — 46 . 760 —, 22 .696 


o New Republic ratings. 


b For 1952 and 1968 there is no control for the Congressman’s residual vote in the previous election. 
o° Figures in parentheses indicate the standard errors of the regression coefficients. 


All sixteen partial correlations presented in 
Table 2 are in the expected negative direction, 
indicating that with relevant variables held con- 
stant a Republican Congressman gets fewer 
votes when he has a relatively conservative roll 
call position. For single choice districts the me- 
dian partial correlation is —.46. For multiple 
choice districts, for which a smaller portion of 
the variance is controlled, the median partial 
correlation is —.22. The average slopes are 
— 1.77 for single choice districts and —1.42 for 
multiple choice districts. The average of these 
averages is — 1.60, which suggests that a Repub- 
lican Congressman gets about 1.6 per cent less 
of the two-party vote than he would have if he 
were one standard deviation less conservative. 
Since about 95 per cent of the cases in a distri- 
bution fall within an interval of four standard 
deviations, a reasonable estimate is that an un- 
usually liberal Republican Representative nor- 
mally gets at least 6 per cent more of the 
two-party vote (4 x 1.6) than his extreme 


the selected items are different), unmstandardized co- 
efficients would seem inappropriate. However, the 
standarization of the units of the roll call indices, but 
not those of the easily interpretable dependent vari- 
able, overcomes this difficulty. Assuming that the 
spread of a party’s ideological distribution in Congress 
ig constant over time, standardization of the roll call 
index makes the slopes derived for different election 
years directly comparable. This procedure also makes 
the slopes using alternate roll call indices for the same 
election year comparable. On choosing whether or not 
to standardize the slopes, see Hubert M. Blalock, 
“Causal Inferences, Closed Populations, and Measures 
of Association,” American Political Science Review, 
61 (March, 1967), 130-136. 


conservative counterpart would in the same 
district. 

Quite similar results were obtained using two 
additional indices of roll call conservatism— 
Congressional Quarterly’s Party Unity scores 
and (for the Kennedy-Johnson Congresses) 
Administration Opposition scores.16 These two 
indices are highly correlated with each other 
and with the New Republic ratings." The re- 
sults for 1962, 1964, and 1968 using each of 
the three indices (calculated without the resid- 
ual vote control) are compared in Table 3.13 


18 Scores on these two indices were computed as the 
frequency of party voting or opposition to the Demo- 
cratic Administration on only those relevant roll calls 
on which the Congressman took a position. This 
method leaves the scores unaffected by rates of ab- 
sentecism. 

1 Over eight Congresses, the median correlation be- 
tween Party Unity scores and New Republic ratings 
is +.78. For the last three Congresses analyzed, the 
median correlations between the indices are: New Re- 
public-Party Unity, -+.87; New Republic-Administra- 
tion Opposition, +.78; and Party Unity-Administre- 
tion Opposition, -+-.92. Unlike the other two indices, 
which have distributions that are somewhat negatively 
skewed, Administration Opposition scores approximate 
a normal distribution, and for that reason may offer 
the preferred index for those years it can be employed. 

38 Over all eight elections, the average of the sixteen 
slopes using the Party Unity index is — 1.5, which is 
the same as the average slope using the New Republic 
index without the residual vote control. Since alternate 
indices that are imperfectly correlated with each other 
produce equivalent slopes, each index would appear to 
have about the same amount of measurement error. 
Since random measurement error in the independent 
variable may depress the magnitudes of regression co- 
efficients, imperfection in the measure of “conserva- 
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Table 3. Relationships Between Three Indices of Roll Call Conservatism and the 
Electoral Margins of Republican Congressmen in 1962, 1964, and 1968 


Controlling for District Presidential Voting 


Districts with Single Choice Ballot 


Districts with Multiple Choice Ballot 


Election i : 
Year Roll Call Regression Partial Roll Call Regression ass 
N : Correla- N Correla- 

Index Coefficient ion Index Coefficient ton 

New Repub, —1.80 (.57} 41 New Repub. —1.03(.80)® —,.15 

1962 (55) Pty Unity — 1.94 (.63) .40 (79) P'ty Unity —0.75(.76) —.l1i 
Adm. Opp. = —1.58 (.68) .33 Adm. Opp. —1.46(.81) —.20 

New Repub. —2.09(.91) 36 New Repub. —2.71(.71) —.40 

1964 (61) Pty Unity — 2.73 (.65) .48 (81) Pty Unity —2.79(.72) —.40 
Adm. Opp. —2.80(.63) 50 Adm. Opp. —3.16(.74) —.44 

New Repub. —2.64 (.64) 48 New Repub. —1.54(.89) —.20 

1968 (61) Pty Unity —2.95 (.76) .46 (75) Pty Unity —2.40(.85) —.32 
Adm. Opp. -—1.50(.70) .27 Adm. Opp. —2.35(.85) —.31 





s Figures in parentheses indicate the standard errors of the regression coefficients. 


Another means of demonstrating the roll call 
effect is simply matching relatively liberal and 
relatively conservative Republican Congress- 
men from politically similar districts and then 
comparing their vote margins. Although the 
number of cases is sharply curtailed, this proce- 
dure has the advantages of allowing an effective 
check for the possible confounding influence of 
geographic region and affords a somewhat 
more intimate grasp of the data than regression 
analysis allows. In order to obtain two groups 
of Republican Congressmen who were ideologi- 
cally divergent but had constituencies as alike 
as possible in their normal voting, Republican 
incumbent candidates were paired if they were 
at least one standard deviation apart in ideol- 
ogy and represented neighboring districts in the 
same state that were similar in their presidential 
voting. The most conservative member of each 
matched pair was placed in the “conservative” 
group and the most liberal in the “liberal” 
group. As a simple measure of the average dif- 
ference in the vote getting ability of the two 
groups, the mean difference in their vote lead 
over the Republican vote for President was 
used. To obtain an estimate of the vote differ- 


tism” is a further reason, in addition to the problem 
of confounding influence, why the roll call effect may 
be underestimated. 

* For 1968, the vote for President is measured as 
Nixon’s percentage of the three-party vote. For the 
midterm elections, the vote for President is measured 
as the average of the two-party vote divisions in the 
two surrounding presidential years. When the presi- 
dential vote in only one of the surrounding presiden- 
tial years is available for one or both of the matched 
cases, only the vote for the one year is used, 


ence that one standard deviation of conserva- 
tism makes (the analogue to the regression 
coefficients), the difference in the index of 


‘vote getting ability was divided by the mean 


roll call difference (in standard deviation units) 
of the two groups. For 1962 and subsequent 
election years, conservatism was measured by 
Administration Opposition scores; for the earlier 
years New Republic ratings were used.*° 


2 To be matched, two districts with Republican Con- 
gressmen at least one standard deviation apart on the 
appropriate roll call index had to meet the following 
minimum criteria: 

i. They are within the same state and either adja- 

cent or both entirely within the same SMSA 

2. They are within 5 per cent of each other in the 

two-party division of the presidential vote (with 
the presidential vote measured by the criteria in- 
dicated in footnote 19) 
3. The total two-party vote in each district totals at 
least 97% of the total votes cast. 
When more than one possible combination of matched 
pairs of districts were possible in the same state, the 
following criteria were applied, in descending order, 
until the tie was broken. 

1, Maximize the number of pairs 

2. Maximize the minimum difference in roll call per- 

formance 

3. Minimize the maximum difference in presidential 

voting. 
From the set of matched pairs obtained by this 
method, we excluded those in which the Republican 
presidential vote in the district with the more con- 
servative Congressmen exceeded that in its matched 
district by more than 3.5 per cent. This made the mean 
Republican percentages. of the two-party presidential 
vote in the two sets of districts equal (summed over 
all cases) to within 0.1 per cent of each other. Before 
this correction, the presidential vote in the districts 
with “conservatives” was over one per cent more Re- 
publican than that in the districts with “liberals.” Since 


1971 


For illustration, a detailed presentation of 
the results for the 1964 election using the 
matching technique is shown in Table 4, In 
fourteen of the sixteen pairs of Republican in- 
cumbent candidates that were matched for the 
1964 election, the more conservative Congress- 
man’s lead over the Goldwater vote was smaller 
than that of his more liberal counterpart. Al- 
though the mean Goldwater vote for the two 
groups of districts were virtually identical (42.0 
per cent for the conservatives and 42.1 per cent 
for the liberals), the mean congressional vote 
margins for the two groups were quite differ- 
ent. The average vote for the “conservatives” 
was a perilously marginal 51.1 per cent while 
the average vote for the “liberals” was a com- 
paratively safe 56.1 per cent. The average lead 
over Goldwater was 4.9 per cent greater for the 
“liberal” group than for the “conservative” 
group. Since the mean ideological distance be- 
tween the two groups is 1.4 standard devia- 
tions, the estimated vote difference per standard 
deviation of conservatism was —4.9 per cent 
/1.4 or 3.5 per cent of the two-party vote. This 
estimate is slightly higher than those for 1964 
based on the regression analysis. 

The results for all eight election years and 
the results combined across years are summa- 
rized in Table 5. (For the combined results, the 
average vote leads and standardized issue posi- 
tions are used when the same pair of Congress- 
men are matched for more than one election 
year.) For each election the “conservatives” 
are the poorer vote getters in more than half 
the cases. Overall, the “conservative” member 
of the pair is the poorer vote getter in 70 per 
cent of the 116 cases, with an average vote dif- 
ference per standard deviation of conservatism 
of 1.7 per cent. That is, a Republican Con- 
gressman appears to get 1.7 per cent less of 
the two-party vote than if he were one standard 
deviation more liberal. This estimate is quite 
similar to that of 1.6 per cent based on the 
average of the regression coefficients. Curi- 
ously, the effect estimated by matching is 
greater for multiple choice districts (—2.1 per 
cent) than for single choice districts (—1.4 per 
cent). This reversal of the pattern of the re- 
gression based estimates is more in line with 
common sense since the multiple choice ballot’s 
encouragement of split ticket voting ought to 
stimulate the election impact of candidate char- 
acteristics such as roll call positioning. 


the Congressman’s lead over his presidential ticket is 
inversely related to his party’s share of the presidential 
vote, the correction was necessary to insure against a 
slight spurious inflation of the estimated roll call effect. 
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The Electoral Impact of Democratic 
Roll Call Performances 


For Democratic Congressmen, the evidence 
that moderate (less liberal) candidates are bet- 
ter vote getters is somewhat elusive. Table ¢ 
displays the estimates of the roll call effect for 
Democrats from the regression equations with 
New Republic ratings as the liberalism index 
and with the control for the Congressmen’s re- 
sidual vote in the previous election. The format 
of Table 6 is the same as that of Table 2, 
above, for Republicans, except that here the 
units of the independent variable for the calcu- 
lation of the slopes are the standard deviations 
for Democrats rather than for Republicans. Ac 
with the similar set of equations for Republicar. 
Congressmen, the multiple correlation coeff- 
cients tend to be higher for single choice dis- 
tricts than for multiple choice districts. 

Twelve of the 16 partial correlations anc 
slopes presented in Table 6 are in the expectec 
negative direction. The slopes are quite erratic. 
especially for single choice districts, for whicl 
the average slope over eight elections is virtu- 
ally zero. Only for multiple choice districts ic 
the slope consistently negative (with one excep- 
tion), averaging — 1.12 over eight elections. Us- 
ing the average of the two averages (—0.56), 
we estimate that a Democratic Congressmar 
gets a mere 0.56 per cent less of the two-party 
vote than he would have if he were one stan- 
dard deviation less liberal. 

The erratic nature of the slopes may in par. 
be a function of the inadequacy of the New 
Republic ratings as an index of liberalism for 
Northern Democrats. The problem with the in- 
dex is that the spread of scores is small, with 
most Northern Democrats clustered in the 
range of near-perfect to perfect liberal voting 
records on the issues selected by the New Re- 
public. Thus, although the New Republic index 
is capable of identifying the most conservative 
Northern Democrats, it discriminates hardly at 
all between the moderately liberal and the very 
liberal. 

Unfortunately, when only Northern Demo- 
crats are compared, the various Congressional 
Quarterly indices not only share the inadequa- 
cies of the New Republic index but also lack its 
virtue of content validity as an index of liberal- 
ism.? Consequently, in order to employ an ad- 
ditional index of roll call liberalism that ade- 


2 For the 1963-1964 Congress, Party Unity and Ad- 
ministration Support Scores of Northern Democrats 
were found to be correlated at a weak +.38 aná 
+.47, respectively, with New Republic ratings. Their 
correlations with the Liberal Issue scores (discussed 
below) are an even less substantial +.18 and +.17. 
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Table 4. The Difference in the Vote for Matched ‘*Conservative’’ and 
“Liberal” Republican Congressmen in 1964 


Gomen State and 
ng District 
C : 
L Hosmer Calif, 32 
C Findley Il. 20 
L Springer Il 22 
C Kyl Iowa 4 
L Schwengel Iowa 1 
C Gross Iowa 3 
L Bromvell Iowa 2 
C Dole Kans. 1 
L __ Shriver Kans. 4 
C  Skubitz Kans. 5 
L Ellsworth Kans. 3 
C Johansen Mich. 3 
L Ford Mich. 5 
C Hutchinson Mich. 4 
Ls Griffin Mich. 9 
C Beerman Neb. 1 
L Cunningham Neb. 2 
C Grover N.Y. 2 
L Halpern N.Y. 6 
C Derounian N.Y. 3 
L Reid N.Y. 26 
C St.George N.Y. 27 
L Barry ' N.Y. 25 
C Short N.Dak. 2 
L Andrews N.Dak. 1 
C Ashbrook Ohio 17 
L Betts Ohio 8 
C Goodling Pa, 19 
L Whalley Pa. 12 
C Berry S.Dak. 2 
L Reifel S.Dak. 1 
C 
L Mean 

Difference 


—3.5%=Vote Diff. per Standard Deviation of Conservatism. 
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Table 5. Roll Call Effect on the Vote for Republican 
Congressmen, Estimated by Matching of Cases 


% of Cases Mean Vote 


Liberalis Difference 
Teng N Better Vote per SD Con- 

Getter servatism 

1952 (5) 100% —2.2%, 
1954 (28) 68 —1.3 
1956 (30) 60 = 1.2 
1958 (13) 54 —Q.7 
1960 (13) 69 —2.5 
1962 (26) 69 -2,1 
1964 (16) 88 —3.5 
1968 (15) 80 ~ 1,9 
All Years (116} 70% — 1.7 
SC Ballot (52) 65 — 1.4 
MC Ballot (64) 73 —2,1 


a The sample size for “all years” is smaller than the 
sum of yearly sample sizes because the estimated effects 
for pairs of Congressmen who were included for more 
than one election year are averaged in the combined 
results for all years. 

> The equivalent of 70 per cent “heads” in 116 flips 
of a coin is statistically significant beyond the .01 level. 
All 116 data points are not entirely independent of 
each other, however, because some Congressmen are 
included more than once when matched with different 
counterparts for different elections. No confidence 
interval can be calculated for the estimate of the mag- 
nitude of the roll call effect because this estimate is 
calculated as the mean vote difference per mean 
standardized roll call difference. 


quately discriminates among Northern Demo- 
crats, a new index was constructed. This new 
index is the frequency of liberal responses on 
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roll call votes which were judged to tap the lib- 
eral-conservative dimension and on which at 
least ten per cent of the Northern Democrats 
took the conservative position. Since the roll 
calls selected were those on which it was “diffi- 
cult” for a Northern Democrat to take a liberal 
position, this scale is referred to as the “Liberai 
Issue” index. Liberal issue scores were calcu- 
lated for Northern Democrats for the Con- 
presses preceding the 1962, 1964, and 1968 
elections. Reflecting the types of issues that have 
most divided Northern Democrats recently, the 
roll calls comprising this index deal with civil 
rights and foreign policy more often than with 
economic issues.*? 

Table 7 shows that the slopes using the Lib- 
eral Issue index are no more consistent than 
those using the New Republic index. In fact, 
half of the six slopes derived with the new in- 
dex are positive, and half are negative. Thus, 
even using the improved measure of Demc- 
cratic liberalism, regression analysis provides 
no statistical evidence that a Democratic Con- 
gressman loses votes by liberal roll call voting. 

Some evidence of the expected roll call effect 
for Democrats is provided by the matching 
technique. Relatively liberal and relatively con- 


“The median correlation between Liberal Issue 
scores and New Republic ratings is +.64. The number 
of roll calls included in the Liberal index are: 7967- 
1962, 12; 1963-1964, 16; 1967-1968, 62. The large in- 
crease in the number of includable roll calls for the 
1967-1968 Congress appears to reflect the increased 
division within the Northern wing of the Democratic 
party. A list of the roll calls included in the Liberal 
Issue index is available from the author upon request. 


Table 6. Relationship Between the Roll Call Liberalisme and 
Electoral Margins of Democratic Congressmen 


Controlling for District Presidential Voting and Congressmen’s 
Residual Vote in Previous Election 


Districts with Single Choice Ballot 


Districts with Multiple Choice Ballot 


Election : i . oa. 
‘ Partial Multiple ; Partial Multiple 
Year N Regression Corre- ae N Regression Corre- Corre- 
Coefficient lation lation Coefficient lation lation 
1952» (32) -1.26 (.43)° —.48 954 (42) —2.88 (1.02) —.41 .904 
1954 (24) +0.55 (.80) -+- 16 .833 (27) —1.06 (.74 — 29 972 
1956 (28) +0,01 (.51) + .00 .933 (37) —1.25 (1.15) —.19 882 
1958 (32) +1.45 (.71) +.37 .939 (39) —1.29 (.50) — 4l 915 
1960 (36) —0.28 (1.42) — 04 .969 (41) -+0.26 (1.08) + .04 .885 
1962 (38) —0.02 (.75) — 00 821 (48) —0.10 (1.00) — 02 .732 
1964 (34) —0.11 (.91) — .02 .925 (48) —0.26 (.54) — .06 „890 
1968» (50) —0.37 (.86) — 06 836 (76) —2.35 (.78) — 33 .7716 
Mean —~0.00 —1.12 
Median — Ol .929 — ,26 887 
a New Republic ratings. 


b For 1952 and 1968 there is no control for the Congressman’s residual vote in the previous election. 
° Figures in parentheses indicate the standard errors of the regression coefficients. 
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Table 7. Relationships Between Two Indices of Roll Call Liberalisra and the 
Electoral Margins of Democratic Congressmen in 1962, 1964, and 1968 
Controlling for District Presidential Voting 
Districts with Single Choice Ballot Districts with Multiple Choice Ballot 

Election ; . 
Year Roll Call Regression sal a Roll Call Regression Tarai 
N Tnd ; Corre- N : Corre- 
ex Coefficient lation Index Coefficient lation 
1962 (42) New Repub. —0.55 (.94} —.12 (63) New Repub. -+0.13 (.87)>  +.02 
Lib. Issue +0.85 (1.00) +.14 Lib. Issue -+0.34 (.76) +.06 
1964 (46) New Repub. +0.09 (.91) +.02 (71) New Repub. —0.61 (.51) —.15 
Lib. Issue +0.69 (.75) +.16 Lib. Issue —0.37 (.58) — .08 
1968 (50) New Repub. —0.37 (.86) —.06 (76) New Repub. —2.35 (.78) — 33 
Lib. Issue —0.00 (1.01) —.01 Lib. Issue — 1.45 (.86) —.19 


8 Figures in parentheses indicate the standard errors of the regression coefficients. 


servative Democrats were matched together by 
the same technique employed for Republicans.” 
For 1962 and subsequent election years the 
matched Congressmen from similar neighbor- 
ing districts had to be at least one standard de- 
viation apart on the Liberal Issue index. For 
the earlier years the paired Democrats were at 
least one standard deviation apart on the New 
Republic index. The results are summarized in 


3 For the matched Democratic Congressman for 
1968, the presidential vote is measured as the Hum- 
phrey percentage of the three-party vote. Otherwise 
the procedure is the same as for the matching of Re- 
publicans. Exclusion of the originally matched pairs 
in which the liberal’s district is more than 3.5% more 
Democratic produces a virtual equal balance in the 
mean presidential voting of the two groups, as this cor- 
rection did in the matching of Republicans. 


Table 8. Roll Call Effect on the Vote for Democratic 
Congressmen Estimated by Matching of Cases 


% of Cases Mean Vote 


y N Conserva- Difference 
SAT tive is Better per SD 

Vote Getter Liberalism 

1952-1958 (13) 54 —0.5% 
1960 (8) 50 —2.0 
1962 (10) 70 —1.7 
1964 (9) 55 —0.4 
1968 (5) 80 —2.6 
All Years (36) 6]> —1.2 
SC Ballot (17) 65 —1.1 
MC Ballot (19) 58 —1,3 


® The sample size for “all years” is smaller than the 
sum of yearly sample sizes because the estimated 
effects for pairs of Congressmen who were included 
for more than one election year are averaged in the 
combined results for all years. 

b Not statistically significant at the .05 level. 


Table 8. When the results were combined 
across election years, thirty-six pairs of 
matched Congressmen were obtained. Although 
the tendency is not statistically significant, in 61 
per cent of the thirty-six matched pairs the 
more conservative Democrat was the better 
vote getter as measured by the difference in the 
two Congressmen’s vote lead over their presi- 
dential ticket. The estimated vote loss per stan- 
dard deviation of liberalism, which does not 
vary with the ballot form, is —1.2 per cent, 
which is considerably greater than the average 
of the regression based estimates. 

It is difficult to sort out from the conflicting 
estimates of the regression and matching analy- 
ses the degree to which liberal Democrats face 


electoral reprisals; nevertheless it is safe to say 


that there is much less evidence that voters 
punish liberal Democrats than there is that 
voter punish conservative Republicans. It may 
be that voters do not differentiate much be- 
tween relatively liberal and relatively conserva- 
tive Northern Democrats simply because the 
Northern wing of the Democratic party has 
been more ideologically homogeneous than the 
Republicans. Until the most recent Congresses, 
Northern Democrats have been fairly united on 
the most salient issues that have come up for 
roll call voting while Republican Representa- 
tives have been more visibly divided.?* Conse- 
quently, even the most attentive voter must 
have had greater difficulty detecting shades of 
opinion among Northern Democrats than 
among Northern Republicans. 


“For a detailed demonstration of this partisan dif- 
ference, see David Mayhew, Party Loyalty Among 
Congressmen (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1966). 
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Table 9. Congressmen’s Roll Call Positions and Their Constituents’ 1964 Congressional Vote! 
Goldwater Voters Johnson Voters 
Vote for Republican Cong’man Democratic Cong’man Republican Cong’man Democratic Cong’mar 
ise Conserv. Liberal Conserv. Liberal Conserv. Liberal Conserv. Liberal 
N=61 N=53 N=51 N=31 N=89 N=99 N=123 N=82 
Republican 87% 91% B% 73% 20% 28% 9% 7% 
Democratic 13 9 22 27 8&0 72 91 93 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


a Only northern respondents who voted in congressional elections with incumbent candidates are analyzed ir 
this table. The cutting point for classifying Republican Congressmen as conservative or liberal is the mear 
Republican position on the Administration Opposition index. The cutting point for Democrats is the mear 


Democratic position on the Liberal Issue index. 


Results of the Survey Analysis 


Because extraneous causes of congressional 
voting are canceled out by the “grouping” pro- 
cess, analysis of aggregate data provides a more 
powerful test for the roll call effect than analy- 
sis of survey data allows.2° But one aspect of 
the roll call effect can adequately be probed 
only by analyzing survey data: this is the ques- 
tion of which types of voters are most likely to 
be influenced by their Congressman’s roll call 
position. A secondary analysis of the SRC 1964 
Election data was made in an attempt to an- 
swer this question. Intuitively, one would sus- 
pect that those voters who are most responsive 
to the liberalism or conservatism of their Con- 
gressman would tend to be the most highly in- 
formed—both about their Congressman and 
about politics generally; one would also expect 
them to be the most cross-pressured, since an 
ambivalent choice situation should increase the 
likelihood that the Congressman’s image would 
tip the balance. As shown below, these expecta- 
tions receive considerable support from the 
data. 

Table 9 shows the relationship between the 
Congressman’s roll call position and the re- 
spondent’s congressional vote with the respon- 
dent’s 1964 presidential choice held constant. 
For this analysis, the roll call index is a simple 
dichotomy between each party’s relative con- 
servatives and relative liberals, based on the 
cutting points of the mean Administration Op- 
position score (for Republicans) and the mean 
Liberal Index score (for Democrats). As can 


* Correlations will be larger with larger units (e.g. 
districts rather than individuals) because through the 
use of larger units, various disturbing influences are 
controlled. See Hubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Infer- 
ences in Non-Experimental Research (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1964). pp. 95~114. 


be readily seen, the differences in the voting 
rates for liberals and conservatives are quit 
small. For voters with Democratic Congress- 
men the small differences are actually in the 
unexpected direction, as both the Goldwate: 
voters and Johnson voters in the sample gave 
Slightly higher support to liberal Democrat: 
than to conservative Democrats. For voter: 
with Republican Congressmen, the predictec 
tendency toward more frequent support for lib- 
eral incumbents than conservative incumbent: 
receives some support. Among Goldwater vot- 
ers, who would not be expected to reject a Re- 
publican Congressman because of his conserva- 
tism, the difference is a small 4 per cent. For 
Jobnson voters the difference is 8 per cent (2C 
per cent support for conservative Republican: 
vs. 28 per cent support for libera 
Republicans). Although this difference is no. 
very large-—-and by itself is inconclusive evi- 
dence of a roll call effect—it is not inconsisten : 
with the roll call effect estimated in the aggre- 
gate analysis.?¢ 


“In a supplementary exercise, the Congressman’. 
Administration Opposition score was included as an 
independent variable in a regression analysis of th: 
individual data predicting the vote of the respondent. 
who were Johnson voters with Republican Congress- 
men. Control variables were the respondents part’ 
identification, the ballot form, an index of the re- 
spondent’s issue position based on five domestic policy’ 
items, and the district two-party vote for President (to 
control for a slight effect of one-party dominance oi: 
congressional voting). The slope for the Congress- 
man’s roll call position (—-4.9) indicated that an iz- 
crease of one standard deviation in the Congressman’. 
conservatism decreased the probability of a Johnso: 
supporter’s voting for him by 4.9 per cent. A similc: 
regression analysis for Goldwater voters with Repub- 
lican Congressmen produced the slightly positive slop> 
of +.0.4. Taking into account the fact that 60 pe- 
cent of the survey’s congressional election voters i: 
districts with Republican Congressmen reported tha: 
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Table 10. Republican Congressmen’s Roll Call Positions and the 1964 Congressional Vote of 


Johnson Voters, Controlling for Voter Recognition of the Congressmen* 


Level of Recognition 

















Vote Low Medium High 
for 
Congress Conserv. Liberal Conserv. Liberal Conserv. Liberal 
Cong’man Cong’man Cong’man $Cong’man Cong’man Cong’man 
N=29 N=29 N= 34 N=3] N= 26 N=39 
Republican 1% 10% 29% 23% 23% 46% 
Democratic 93 90 71 77 77 54 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
phi= — .06 phi=-+- .08 phi= —.18 


s The cutting point for classifying Republication Congressmen as conservative or liberal is the mean Republi- 
can position on the Administration Opposition Index. The construction of the recognition index is discussed 


in the text. 


When Johnson voters with Republican Con- 
gressmen are divided into selected subsamples, 
the voters who appear to be influenced by con- 
gressional roll call positions can be isolated. In 
Table 10 Johnson voters with Republican Con- 
gressmen are divided into three groups on the 
basis of their degree of recognition of their 
Congressman. The “high recognition” group 
(comprising about one third) was able to cor- 
rectly name the Republican candidate, identify 
him as the incumbent, and claimed to have 
read or heard something about him. Voters in 
the “medium recognition” group passed only 
two of these three tests, while the remaining 
“low recognition” group passed no more than 
one of them. As the table shows, while voters 
with low or medium recognition did not appear 
to have discriminated between relatively con- 
servative and relatively liberal Republican Con- 
gressmen, a fairly clear difference in the level 
of support for conservatives and liberals is 
found for the “high” group. In fact, liberal Re- 
publicans received double the support that their 
more conservative counterparts did (46 per 
cent vs. 23 per cent) from Johnson voters with 
the highest recognition of them. Thus, as one 
would expect, it appears to be necessary for the 
voter to be somewhat familiar with his Con- 


they voted for Johnson, the overall estimate of the roll 
call effect for Republican Congressmen derived from 
the regression analysis of survey data is a loss of 2.8 
per cent of the vote for each standard deviation of 
conservatism, or: 


(.60 X —4.9) + (.40 X 0.4) = —2.8 


Given that the partial correlation coefficients accom- 
panying the two slopes are a microscopic -~.10 and 
+.01, this estimate is surprisingly close to the esti- 
mates of the 1964 roll call effect for Republicans from 
the aggregate analysis. 


gressman in order to be influenced by his roll 
call position. 

Further divisions of the Johnson voters with 
high recognition of their Republican Congress- 
men into additional subsamples reveals that two 
additional prerequisites for roll call influence 
(besides high recognition) appear to be high 
general political information and partisan 
crosspressures. The relevant findings are pre- 
sented in Table 11. The level of general politi- 
cal information (high or low) was measured by 
the test of whether or not the respondent both 
recognized the Republicans as the more “con- 
servative” party and claimed to have monitored 
at least three of the four major mass media (ra- 
dio, T.V., newspapers, and magazines) during 
the campaign.?’ Relatively crosspressured vot- 
ers were identified as those Johnson voters with 
either a Republican or Independent party iden- 
tification. (The cutting point between liberals 
and conservatives in Table 11 is slightly ad- 
justed to the median Administration Opposition 
score for the high recognition group’s Con- 
gressmen in order to equalize the two catego- 
ries as much as possible for the small subsam- 
ples of voters.) For both the “high general po- 
litical information” and “crosspressured” 
groups there is a fairly strong negative relation- 
ship between the Congressman’s conservatism 
and the respondent’s propensity to vote for him 


** General political information is, as one would ex- 
pect, correlated with recognition of the Congressman. 
In the sample of Johnson supporters with Republican 
Congressmen, 75 per cent of the “high recognition” 
group but only 47 per cent of the remainder could 
identify the Republican party as the most “conserva- 
tive.” Sixty-eight per cent of the “high recognition” 
group but only 55 per cent of the remainder moni- 
tored at least three types of mass media during the 
campaign. 


1971 


Electoral Impact of Congressional Roll Call Voting 
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Table 11. Republican Congressmen’s Roll Call Positions and the 1964 Congressional Vote of Johnson 
Voters with High Recognition of their Congressman, Controlling for General 
Political Information and Party Identification 


Per cent Voting Republican for Congress 


Roll Call 
Position General Political Party Identification 
of the Information? Ind. or Repub., Democrat and/or 
Republican with High Info. Low Information 
Congressman* Hih Low Ind. or Demo 
16 9 Repub. i 
Conservative 17% (18) 40% (20) 38% (16) 23% (22) 17% (6) 31% (32) 
Liberal 56% (1 36%(11) 82% (11) 25% (16) 89% (9) 28 % (18) 
phi = —.40 +.04 — 40 — .03 72 + .04 


peered 


a The cutting point for classifying Republican Congressmen as conservative or liberal is the median Adminis- 
tration Opposition score for the respondents with high recognition of their Congressman. 
b The construction of the general political information index is discussed in the text. 


(phi in each case equals —.40). In contrast, 
virtually no relationships are found for either 
the low information or low crosspressure 
groups. 

When the information and crosspressure 
criteria are combined to produce a small sub- 
sample of “Johnson voters with high recogni- 
tion of their Republican Congressman plus 
high general political information and 
crosspressures,” the relationship between the 
Congressman’s position with the respondent’s 
vote that emerges is surprisingly strong. Only 
one of the six voters in this subsample whose 
Republican Congressman was relatively con- 
servative voted Republican for Congress, while 
all but one of the’ nine voters within this sub- 
sample whose Republican Congressman was 
relatively moderate or liberal voted Republican 
for Congress,?® Jn sum, the congressional vote 
of all but two of the fifteen respondents with 
the common attributes of high recognition, 
high information, and high crosspressures 
could be successfully “predicted” on the basis 
of whether or not their Republican Congress- 
man’s degree of conservatism was above or be- 
low the median for the high recognition group. 
This contrasts sharply with the lack of a corre- 
lation for the counterpart high recognition sub- 
sample with low information and/or low 
crosspressures. Thus it would appear that virtu- 
ally the entire roll call effect can be accounted 
for by the apparent strong susceptibility to roll 
call influence of the small subsample of voters 
who, besides recognizing their Congressman, 


2 Even with only fifteen cases, this result is sufficient- 
ly strong to be statistically significant at the .05 level, 
based on Fisher’s exact probability test. The subsample 
appears to be reasonably “representative,” since the 
fifteen respondents are drawn from eleven separate 
constituencies. 


are the most politically informed and crosspres- 
sured,?9 

Although the small sample sizes necessitate 
that these findings be taken with caution, they 
are sufficiently provocative to warrant some 
speculation. For example, does the importance 
of the information factor indicate that the elec- 
toral effect of Republican roll call positions is 
attributable to the electoral behavior of a small 
but significant group of voters who directly 
monitor congressional performances? Or do the 
findings of the survey analysis lend themselves 
to the less radical explanation that the roll call 
effect is mainly a function of the two-step flow 
of communication? Certainly the data offer no 
firm grounds for rejecting the latter, more plau- 
sible, explanation. If the voter needs a minimal 
amount of information about the Republican 
Congressman to be influenced by his roll call 
behavior, it may be that he simply hears “bad” 
things about extreme conservatives but “good” 
things about moderates. For these messages to 


A rough estimate of the proportion of the voting 
electorate that possesses sufficiently high levels of rec- 
ognition and involvement to be influenced by the roll 
call performance of their Republican Congressman, 
given sufficient crosspressures, is eighteen or nineteen 
per cent. Eighteen per cent is the proportion of John- 
son voters voting in congressional elections with Re- 
publican Congressmen who were in both the “high 
recognition” and “high information” category. Nine- 
teen per cent is the proportion of Republicans and 
Independents for Johnson who scored high on both 
recognition and information. These figures, even if 
somewhat exaggerated, contrast sharply with the re- 
ported proportion of voters who in open-ended ques- 
tions offer appraisals of their Congressman’s policy 
position. Stokes and Miller (op. cit., p. 543) report 
that “by the most reasonable count, references to cur- 
rent legislative issues comprised not more than a 
thirtieth part of what the constituents had to say about 
their Congressmen.” 
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affect the voter’s electoral decision, he appar- 
ently must be in an initially crosspressured state 
(such as that of Johnson voters who were not 
Democratic identifiers) and be highly politi- 
cally motivated (e.g., high on the political infor- 
mation index). If this interpretation is correct, a 
sometimes crucial determinant of the Congress- 
man’s vote margin is a strong attitudinal con- 
sensus that develops among the constituency’s 
relatively informed opinion leaders and follow- 
ers that, for Republican Congressmen, can be 
directly traced to the degree of moderation ex- 
hibited in roll call performances. 


Conclusion 


This paper has tested the hypothesis that 
constituency voting behavior in congressional 
elections is affected by the degree to which the 
incumbent candidate’s roll call behavior reflects 
his party’s ideological extreme. Although the 
evidence is inconsistent for Democratic Con- 
gressmen, strong support was found for the hy- 
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pothesis that the degree of conservatism of Re- 
publican Congressmen has a considerable nega- 
tive effect on their vote margins. That constitu- 
ency voting behavior is affected by the Con- 
gressman’s roll call performance does not, of 
course, deductively flow from what is known 
about the capabilities of the average American 
voter. The voting behavior literature stresses, 
quite properly, the lack of political sophistica- 
tion and awareness of the American electorate, 
Especially in congressional campaigns, it is 
known that few voters are aware of the candi- 
dates’ names and fewer still have any awareness 
of the candidates’ policy positions. From such 
findings it is all too easy to arrive at the prema- 
ture and erroneous conclusion that the behavior 
of candidates has no bearing on the results of 
elections. Quite clearly——but also mysteriously 
—the small portion of the voters who are most 
politically attentive are sufficiently influenced 
by what candidates do and say to have a mea- 
surable impact on election outcomes, 
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The Development of Policy Thinking in Adolescence* 


RICHARD M. MERELMAN 


University of Wisconsin 


I. The Problem 


By now, students of political socialization 
have investigated the development of many po- 
litical orientations. Among these are attitudes 
towards authority figures,? law,? and commu- 
nity,’ each of which orientations affects the fate 
of entire political systems, as well as the viabil- 
ity of particular governments. Research has 
also focused on the evolution of attitudes to- 
ward more transient objects, such as political 
parties and issues.* All these forms of research 


* This is a much revised version of a paper given 
to the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles, California, September 8-12, 1970, I am indebted 
to David Sears and Fred Greenstein, whose comments 
on the earlier version have materially improved this 
edition. I am also indebted to my two research as- 
sistants, Anne Machung and Sheldon Berman, without 
whose prompt and energetic efforts in my behalf this 
paper would have died aborning; Miss Machung es- 
pecially performed beyond the call of duty. Thanks 
also goes to my colleague, Jack Dennis, for his aid in 
funding the project. 

*David Easton and Jack Dennis, Children in the 
Political System (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969); 
Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Politics (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1965); Robert D. Hess and 
David Easton, “The Child’s Changing Image of the 
President,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 24 (1960), 632- 
44; Dean Jaros, “Children’s Orientations toward the 
President: Some Additional Theoretical Considerations 
and Data,” Journal of Politics, 29 (May, 1967), 368— 
88; Dean Jaros, Herbert Hirsch, and Frederick J. 
Fleron, Jr, “The Malevolent Leader: Political So- 
cialization in an American Subculture,” American 
Political Science Review, 62, #2 (1968), 564-75; and 
Edward S. Greenberg, “Political Socialization to Sup- 
port of the System: A Comparison of Black and 
White Children,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1969. 

2J api Adelson, Bernard Green, and Robert O'Neil, 
“Growth of the Idea of Law in Adolescence,” De- 
velopmental Psychology, 1, 4 (1969), 327-32. 

3 Joseph Adelson and Robert O'Neil, “The Growth 
of Political Ideas in Adolescence: The Sense of Com- 
munity,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 
6, 2 (1966), 295-306. 

tKenneth P. Langton, Political Socialization (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969); M. Kent Jen- 
nings and Richard G. Niemi, “The Transmission of 
Political Values from Parent to Child,” American 
Political Science Review, 62 (September, 1968), 169- 
84; Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1959); Greenstein, Children and 
Politics; Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren 
Miller, and Donald Stokes, The American Voter (New 
York: Wiley, 1960), Chap. 7; Jack Dennis and Don- 
ald J. McCrone, “Preadult Development of Political 
Party Identification in Western Democracies,” Com- 
parative Political Studies, 3 (July, 1970), 243-64, 


share a preoccupation with preferences an 
feelings; investigators rarely consider modes c 
political perception and cognition. 

The present paper attempts to remedy thi 
deficiency by extending the study of socialize. 
tion to include a description of adolescent po- 
icy thinking. My effort is directed less towarc 
mapping adolescent political preferences anc 
more toward an appreciation of the styles o 
cognition and evaluation that adolescents em 
ploy when they confront the policy problems o 
politics. My concern with adolescence procecd: 
from a belief that articulate modes of politica 
evaluation and cognition do not reveal them 
selves until childhood is surmounted; hence 
adolescence may be a crucial period for the de- 
velopment of policy thinking. Basic orienta- 
tions and identifications may develop during 
childhood, but styles of thought are more likely 
to crystallize during adolescence." 

Why should we be interested in how adoles- 
cents think about policy problems? For onc 
thing, policy is the very stuff of regime-func- 
tioning. How people conceptualize policy prob- 
lems helps determine the fate of both problem 
and policy. In turn, the public’s understanding 
of policy problems can either aid or damage a 
regime’s capacity to cope with important social 
issues. For example, politicians committed to 
ameliorating a problem must appeal to the pub- 
lic for support, but the quality of public re- 
sponse will be no better than the cognitive and 
evaluational capabilities people can apply to the 
policy problem. It is also reasonable to suppose 
that the closer the public’s modes of policy 
thought are to those of its leaders, the morc ef- 
ficiently will the political system operate. 


SFor a psychiatric investigation of thought styles, 
see David Shapiro, Neurotic Styles (New York: Basic 
Books, 1964). For studies that bear on modes of 
policy thought, see Robert E. Lane, Political Thinking 
and Consciousness (Chicago: Markham, 1970); Philip 
E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass 
Publics,” in David E. Apter, ed., Ideology and Dis- 
content (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964), pp. 206-62; Richard M. Merelman, “The 
Development of Political Ideology: A Framework 
for the Analysis of Political Socialization,” American 
Political Science Review, 63 (September, 1969), 75- 
93; and Norma Haan, M. Brewster Smith, and Jeanne 
Block, “Moral Reasoning of Young Adults: Political- 
Social Behavior, Family Background, and Personality 
Correlates,” Journal of Personality and Social Psy- 
chology, v. 10 (1968), 183-201. 
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Modes of political conceptualization thus affect 
the political system® in many ways. 

Policy thinking also influences the quality of 
a citizen’s political participation. A person’s ca- 
pacity to cognize policy may place an upper 
limit on his sense of political competence,’ for 
confidence springs only from a sense of mas- 
tery. In addition, capable policy thinking may 
constitute the foundation of a political ideol- 
ogy.® Thus, mature policy thinking may be a 
waystation on the road to rational, effective po- 
litical participation. In sum, because policy 
thinking may be related to the quality of adult 
political participation and also because the cog- 
nitive skills involved in policy thinking first re- 
veal themselves in and are undoubtedly influ- 
enced by adolescence, the development of pol- 
icy thought during adolescence deserves investi- 
gation. 

Of course, Y am interested not only in de- 
scribing but also in the harder task of explain- 
ing policy thinking during adolescence. A cou- 
ple of hypotheses from the political socializa- 
tion literature compete for attention as explana- 
tory devices, and in the latter stages of this arti- 
cle I shall attempt very tentatively to apply 
these hypotheses. 

The term, “policy thinking,” is hardly com- 
mon coin in the political science literature, Nor 
does “maturity” of political thinking sit well in 
the mind. After all, what seems “mature” to 
one person may seem hopelessly naive to an- 
other. Exactly what is it we mean by “policy 
thinking” and what aspects of policy thinking 
do we choose to call “mature”? 

Policy thinking consists of four basic forms 
of thought: moral, cause-effect, sociocentric 
and imaginative. Let us look at each in detail. 

1. Moral thinking about a policy problem 
refers to the justifications a person uses to de- 
fend his policy preferences. According to Jean 
Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg, moral thinking 
proceeds through three distinct age-related 
stages. Piaget and Kohlberg differ on the 
nuances of moral development, but they agree 
on the broad outlines of the three phases.® The 


J derive this line of thought largely from systems 
analysis. See David Easton, A Systems Analysis of 
Political Life (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1965), Chap. 7. 

7For the theoretical underpinnings of a notion of 
political competence, see M. Brewster Smith, “Com- 
petence and Socialization,” in Socialization and So- 
ciety, ed. John A. Clausen (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1968), pp. 270-321. 

For other characteristics, see Converse, “The Na- 
ture of Brief Systems ... ,” Campbell, et al., The 
_ American Voter, Chapter 9. 

Jean Piaget, The Moral Development of the Child 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1965); 
_ Lawrence Kohlberg, “The Development of Children’s 
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earliest stage is marked by justification in terms 
of an event’s external consequences for the self. 
The young child equates personally pleasurable 
outcomes with goodness; hedonism and self-in- 
terest are his standards of morality. 

The second phase of moral development is 
marked by the emergence of an internalized 
norm of reciprocity. Concern with “fairness” to 
others dominates this stage. Actions are judged 
by the extent to which they embody equal 
treatment for all. The child realizes that unfair- 
ness cannot be tolerated even if it has no ad- 
verse personal consequences. This generalized 
norm of reciprocity constitutes only an inter- 
mediate phase of moral thought, however, be- 
cause “. . . at the heart of reciprocity there is 
always an element of self-interest.”2° Reciproc- 
ity proceeds from the expectation that if one 
wrongs another one will be wronged in return. 
Disinterested moral obligation is still absent. 

The most advanced stage of moral thought 
sees the growth of individual moral principles. 
Not only has the person internalized a norm of 
reciprocity, but he also adjusts this strict equal- 
ity of treatment to take account of extenuating 
circumstances that require equity and compas- 
sion, He is not content with the injunction to 
treat all alike; morality requires special atten- 
tion to the complex, idiosyncratic problems of 
individual cases. Charity must leaven equality. 
Every person deserves consideration however 
unlikely he would be to retaliate for ill treat- 
ment. In this advanced stage of moral thought, 
sympathy is justified by reference to qualities of 
humaneness that unite all people. Principled 
mercy tempers impartial justice. 

People at different stages of moral develop- 
ment may well respond to policy appeals in dif- 
ferent ways. A person whose sense of moral in- 
dignation is engaged only when his self-interest 
is threatened will probably be unmoved by ref- 
erences to higher universalistic moral princi- 
ples. Politicians whose advocacy of a policy 
rests on a morality their constituents do not 
share will probably not receive all the support 
they request. In short, moral thinking about 
policy—the justifications people offer for their 
policy preferences—can affect policy formation 
and implementation. 

2. Cause-effect thought strives to forge the 
linkages that hold the world together in consen- 
sually valid form. Above all, cause-effect think- 


Orientations Toward a Moral Order: 1. Sequence in 
the Development of Moral Thought,” Vita Humana, 
6, 1 (1963), 11-33. 

"Norman J, Bull, Moral Judgment from Childhood 
to Adolescence (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1969), p. 91. 
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ing is problem-oriented; it recognizes, compre- 
hends, attacks, and, finally, solves puzzles. Evi- 
dence suggests that complex problems become 
increasingly soluble to the maturing adolescent, 
though intellectual strategies always remain id- 
iosyncratic and occasionally obscure. 

I explore two aspects of cause-effect thought 
about public policy: one is the ability to con- 
ceptualize the causes of a problem, and the 
other is the capacity to visualize the effects of 
that same problem. Both aspects may be ex- 
pected to differ from individual to individual 
and to vary in sophistication as a function of 
age. 

There appear to be three major stages in the 
development of causal explanations. The earli- 
est stage, confined mainly to young children, 
involves the indiscriminate listing of explana- 
tory factors.1* Items on the list are not linked 
to each other and thus do not add up to a 
causal chain. The second phase of causal 
thought sees the formation of linkages between 
two items. This is a transitional stage on the 
way to a more advanced form of causal 
thought, that which involves true causal expla- 
nations composed of several links between con- 
tributing factors.1* These three phases consti- 
tute the categories I will use for classifying 
causal thinking about policy problems. 

There are at least two main dimensions along 
which a person may view the effects of a social 
problem. First, he may choose among the sev- 
eral kinds of people the problem affects. Who 
suffers from the problem—only those directly 
involved or other groups in society as well? Is 
the person aware of the larger ramifications of 
a problem? I have termed this form of thought 
personalistic-social effect thinking. Related to 
this dimension, though distinct from it, is a psy- 
chological-behavioral continuum. A person may 
think mainly in terms of the psychological toll 
a problem takes on those who suffer from it; 
or he may connect feelings to socially relevant 


“For an examination of the development of causal 
thought see Irvin E. Sigel, “The Attainment of Con- 
cepts,” in M. L., and L. W. Hoffman, eds., Review 
of Child Development Research, Vol. 1 (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1964), 209-49. On the idio- 
syncratic aspects of problem solving, see Guy T. 
Busell, “Patterns of Thinking in Solving Problems,” 
University of Califarnia Publications in Education, 
v. 12, 2 (1956), 63-148. 

2 David Elkind, “Cognitive Development in Ado- 
lescence,” in James F. Adams, ed., Understanding 
Adolescence (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1968), pp. 
128-59, 141-2. 

“This conceptualization derives largely from Bärbel 
Inhelder and Jean Piaget, The Growth of Logical 
Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence (New York: 
Basic Books, 1958). 
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behavior. I will investigate both of these policy 
effect thinking continua. 

The public’s capacity to reason about social 
cause and social effect may limit its receptivity 
to different policy rationales. People who can- 
not understand that political difficulties are pro- 
duced by and, in turn, affect complex social 
forces may resist policies meant to unravel the 
institutional network responsible for these diff- 
culties. Thus, cause-effect thinking, like moral 
thinking, constrains the appeals that politicians 
make and the policies they pursue. 

3. Sociocentrism is the realization that com- 
plex social institutions and practices with their 
own rules create social problems. It presup- 
poses the recognition that political problems 
cannot be reduced to the motives, intentions, or 
behavior of particular people. The sociocentric 
individual, unlike his more personalistic fel- 
lows, also understands that only collective ac- 
tion, based on communally defined standards, 
can solve such problems. I investigate two di- 
mensions of this complex variable. The first is 
the individual’s capacity to explain a social 
problem by reference to distinctly social rather 
than individual, psychological, or personal 
causes. This form of thought complements the 
social-personalistic dimension of effect-thinking 
described above. The second is what I call defi- 
nitional sociocentrism, by which I mean a per- 
son’s willingness to accord society as a whole 
some responsibility for defining the extent of 2 
social problem. A truly sociocentric perspective 
accords special responsibility to the collectivity 
by recognizing that society cannot be made up 
of continually warring interest groups each 
concerned only with its own particular prob- 
lems. 

The presence of sociocentric thought in the 
public is crucial to policy formation, for with- 
out it an individual is ill-prepared to legitimize 
collective problem solving. A  socioceniric 
frame of mind accords legitimacy to the policy- 
making efforts of government. 

4. Imaginative thinking about policy takes at 
least three forms. The first is hypothetical 
thought, which is defined as a person’s capacity 
to visualize social changes should a current so- 
cial problem be expunged. Hypothetical reason- 
ing bespeaks a capacity to link current policy 
proposals to their consequences in action. Thus, 
hypothetical thought is a prerequisite to full 
comprehension of policy proposals. 

I term a second form of imaginative thought 
role-taking, which J define as a person’s capac- 
ity to invent arguments contrary to his own 
policy preferences. Role-taking capacity not 
only strengthens comprehension of a policy 
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problem, but also brings proponents and oppo- 
nents of particular policies together in imagi- 
nary dialogue, thus cooling the heat of political 
conflict and smoothing the course of policy 
making. 

The last aspect of imaginative policy think- 
ing we will explore is linkage thought, which is 
the ability to see the consequences to one’s self 
of social problems that, in the first instance, 
plague others. Linkage thought obviously en- 
gages creative skills not usually employed in 
constructing straightforward causal explana- 
tions of closely related phenomena. Visualizing 
the personal effects of seemingly distant issues 
lends emotional immediacy to a political prob- 
Jem and produces a climate receptive to pro- 
posed solutions. Linkage thinking thereby pro- 
vides a motivational foundation for policy in- 
novation, 

To sum up: I investigate four forms of pol- 
icy thought with nine variants. The following 
chart summarizes the components of policy 
thought:74 


The Components of Policy Thinking 
Dimension Variants and Description 


Moral Thought No variants. The capacity to 
justify one’s policy preferences 


* Parenthetically, students of public policy rarely 
consider in any detail the varying methods by which 
the public perceives policy. There is no examination 
at all of this problem in two recent and influential 
attempts to synthesize the emerging field of policy 
analysis. See Austin Ranney, ed., Political Science and 
Public Policy (Chicago: Markham, 1968); and Ira 
Sharkansky, ed., Policy Analysis in Political Science 
(Chicago: Markham, 1970). 

* There is probably more to these dimensions than 
just cognition. To some uncertain extent successful 
performance may be facilitated by a sympathetic 
identification with the poor. This is especially ap- 
parent for moral, empathic, and linkage thought, but 
also applies to the other dimensions in lesser degree. 
That motivation supports these forms of cognition 
does not detract from their cognitive status, however, 
for they remain forms of cognition. Moreover, iden- 
tification may grow from comprehension just as com- 
prehension may grow from identification. Put an- 
other way, motivation is always based partly upon 
cognitive attainments as well as upon affect. 

This comment raises a seemingly more important 
general question. Can we really treat these dimen- 
sions as if they are independent of gone politi- 
cal preferences? Certainly many of the scales appear 
to chart development from a set of perspectives as- 
sociated mainly with the Right to a set associated 
mainly with the Left. Might there be some normative 
bias associated with the definition of dimensions and 
the construction of scales? Perhaps, but most of the 
developmental literature from which the dimensions 
were drawn provides empirical support for age-graded 
development in the directions indicated by the dis- 
cussion, At best, therefore, an argument might be 
made to the effect that a different set of dimensions 
might yield a pattern of development from apparently 
Left to apparently Right political perspectives. But 
such an argument need not deter our investigation. 
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by reference to universalistic 
norms of reciprocity or indi- 
vidual moral principles rather 
than by hedonistic calculation 
of external effects. 


Causal thinking: 

The capacity to produce ex- 
planatory chains for social prob- 
lems, ` 


Effect Thinking: Social vs. Per- 
sonalistic: 
The capacity to see general 
social ramifications of social 
problems. 


Effect Thinking: Psychological 
vs. Behavioral: 
The capacity to visualize be- 
havioral effects of policy prob- 
lems, rather than simply atti- 
tudinal effects. 


Cause-Effect 
Thought 


Sociocentrism Social Source Thinking: 

The capacity to locate the 
source of a political problem 
in distinctly social institutions 
rather than’ in personal predi- 
lections or frailties. 


Definitional Sociocentrism: 

The willingness to allocate a 
collective entity—government— 
the right to define the extent of 
a social problem. 


Hypothetical Thought: 

The capacity to imagine the 
effects of: removing a social 
problem. This ability involves 
reasoning about a contrary-to- 
fact or hypothetical situation, 
i.e., the world minus the social 
problem at hand. 


Role-taking: 

The capacity to construct argu- 
ments contrary to one’s prefer- 
ences. 


Linkage Thought: 

The capacity to see the effects 
of a distant social problem on 
the circumstances of one’s life. 


Imaginative 
Thinking 


Scattered evidence from the literature of de- 
velopmental psychology leads us to expect 
these forms of thought to mature as a function 
of age.1* Of course, psychologists have rarely 


1# On sociocentrism, see especially Jean Piaget, The 
Language and Thought of the Child, trans. Marjorie 
Gabain (Cleveland and New York: Meridian Books, 
1967). For hints about the development of orienta- 
tions relevant to Po thinking, see also: Marian 
Radke Yarrow and John D. Campbell, “Person Per- 
ception in Children,” in Ira J. Gordon, ed., Human 
Development (Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1965), pp. 
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investigated modes of political conceptualiza- 
tion. Therefore, we should not be surprised if 
developmental psychology turns out to be a 
somewhat fallible guide to understanding policy 
thought during adolescence. 


I. The Study 


The study took place during late June and 
early July, 1970, in a middle-class suburb of 
Madison, Wisconsin. School officials cooper- 
ated in the selection of twenty high school se- 
niors and twenty eighth-graders. The latter 
were all aged 13 and 14, the former 17 and 18. 
Only “A” and “B” students were included in 
the sample as a rough control on intelligence 
and academic motivation. The final sample 
consisted of 19 “A” and “B” seniors and 18 
“A” and “B” eighth-graders. 

The author personally conducted tape-re- 
corded depth interviews with each member of 
the sample. Most meetings occurred privately 
in the students home, a few in the author’s 
office. Subjects were informed on first tele- 
phone contact that the author was interested in 
young people’s views on “a political problem.” 
To prevent contamination, I made no mention 
of the particular policy problem that was the 
subject of the conversation until the interview 
began. Each respondent was assured anonym- 
ity, and the author pointed out that no student’s 
full name could be found on the tape. 

Poverty was chosen as the subject of the in- 
terview. Poverty suggested itself because, for 
one thing, it engage’ our perceptions of justice, 
law, and personal obligation. The problem of 
poverty has always occupied a unique moral 
position in both political and theological de- 
bate. Moreover, the causes of poverty, espe- 
cially the “vicious circle,’”*7 are complex and 
socially centered. They therefore lend them- 
selves easily to an examination of causal think- 
ing. In addition, although the effects of poverty 
are substantial, they nonetheless challenge the 
reasoning capacities of middle-class people, 
most of whom are far removed geographically 
from poverty-stricken areas. Poverty thus pro- 
vides a good opportunity to examine the mo- 
dalities of effect thinking. Moreover, the wide- 


265-76; Herman A. Witkin, Donald R. Goodenough, 
and Stephen A. Karp, “Stability of Cognitive Style 
from Childhood to Young Adulthood,” Journal of 
Personality and Social Psychology, 7 (October, 1967), 
291-301; Haan, Smith, and Block, “Moral Reason- 
ing. . .”; Elkind, “Cognitive Development... ,” and 
Eleanor E. Maccoby, “The Development of Moral 
Values and Behavior in Childhood,” in Clausen, ed., 
Socialization and Society, pp. 227-70. 

For a comprehensive picture of the vicious circle 
at work, see Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto: Dilem- 
mas of Social Power (New York: Harper and Row, 
1965), Chaps. 3 and 6. 
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spread view that the poor are lazy and irre- 
sponsible competes with a more institutional 
explanation of poverty’s origins. Hence, pov- 
erty is a spy glass through which to examine 
the growth of sociocentric conceptualization. 
Finally, poverty is a familiar enough social con- 
dition to provide ample opportunity for imagi- 
native intellectualization. A more abstruse issue 
that did not evoke images of a particular sub- 
group would have stimulated the imagination 
less. To sum up: the problem of poverty prom- 
ised to tap the sorts of thinking that appeared 
central to this investigation. 

The sample included equal numbers of boys 
and girls. Analysis for sex differences turned up 
nothing of either statistical or substantive im- 
portance, and, consequently, I do not report 
findings by sex. The interviews averaged about 
forty minutes, mostly taken up with the discus- 
sion of poverty. Most of the interviews took 
place in an atmosphere of repose and rapport. 
The few problems of resistance were confined 
mainly to eighth graders. 

The reader should keep in mind the prob- 
lem of treating cross-sectional findings as if 
they were truly developmental. Given the youth 
of the respondents and the political turbulence 
of the last few years, it is easily conceivable 
that the sampled eighth graders were very dif- 
ferent from the eighth graders of four years 
ago. In addition, the small sample size admon- 
ishes us to proceed with special caution, a cau- 
tion reinforced by the fact that coding open- 
ended questions is a sensitive procedure. The 
investigator and his research assistant each cat- 
egorized responses independently, and when 
agreement on a dimension’s scores surpassed 
the .80 level (utilizing the Pearson product-mo- 
ment correlation), which it frequently did, we 
deemed the results acceptable. When the coders 
could not meet this standard of reliability ini- 
tially they refined their understanding of cate- 
gories and consulted together until agreement 
did rise to .80. Influence in such consultations 
ran in both directions; the final codes and scores 
are a genuine amalgam. As we review our find- 
ings I will describe in detail the questions used 
to tap particular dimensions, together with the 
codes and categories employed. I will also pro- 
vide representative examples from selected in- 
terviews. 

a. Moral Thought. Moral reasoning was as- 
sessed along a five-point scale based on the 
three phases of morality described by Piaget 
and Kohlberg outlined above. Scores came 
from responses to one general question and two 
probes. The investigator asked each student 
whether or not he thought anything could be 
done about poverty. After he answered, the in- 
vestigator asked him whether anything should 
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be done about poverty. The usual reply was 
that poverty should be eliminated if possible; 
the investigator then asked the respondent why 
he felt as he did, probing in the absence of 
clear findings from this general question. Some 
subjects (such as P. below) appeared to waver 
between different levels of moral thought. To 
probe their thinking further, they were asked to 
explain and justify what they would do if a le- 
gitimate and popularly supported American re- 
gime attempted through normal legislative 
channels to prevent people from aiding the 
poor. Additionally, in order to separate respon- 
dents at the level of reciprocity from those evi- 
dencing a morality of individual principle, the 
author occasionally inquired of a student what 
he would favor if, although a government pro- 
gram assured the poor equal treatment, the 
poor still lagged behind others in society. We 
coded higher those who declared their contin- 
ued readiness to aid the poor even though the 
norms of equality and reciprocity had been 
met. Such respondents had clearly pone beyond 
the strict norm of reciprocity into a morality of 
principled compassion. The variety and com- 
plexity of moral thinking required us to expand 
the three phases of morality into a five-point 
scale. Scores thus ranged between a low of one 
and high of five, according to the following 
criteria: 1—justification of poverty preferences 
by reference to the material consequences of 
poverty; 2—justification by reference both to 
poverty’s material effects and to a norm of 
equal treatment for the poor; 3—justification 
by reference to the norms of equality; 4—justi- 
fication by a combination of reciprocity and an 
appeal to individual moral principles, equity, 
ethical commitment, compassion, or con- 
science; 5—~justification solely by reference to 
individual moral principles. 
Table 1 presents our findings: 


Table 1. Age Differences in Moral 
Thinking About Poverty 


(mean scores on scale of 1-5) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 2.50 (18) 374 
Twelfth 3.63 (19) 62 
P<.001 


8 The index figures convert the means to standard 
positions on a percentile scale in order to facilitate 
comparison of one form of thought with another. 
Such comparison would otherwise be hindered by the 
variable number of categories from dimension to 
dimension. 
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Let us examine two very different kinds of 
moral thinking about poverty: 


Investigator: Some people feel that we should try 
to do away with poverty. Other people feel that 
a certain amount of poverty is a good thing. 
How do you feel? Do you think we ought to 
reduce poverty or not? 

P: (boy, 18) I consider it necessary ... I think 
that as long you’ve got some people that are 
under; we consider this country supposedly to 
be the land of equals and when some people 
are underneath or are being discriminated 
against because they’re poor, I think that 
basically it’s something that’s necessary to try to 
bring them up. 

Investigator: Why is it necessary to do that, do 
you think? You are attributing quite a bit to 
the beliefs the country has about inequality. 
What about your own feelings? What do you 
think? What do you think is wrong about it 
necessarily? 

P: Well, just that they're not able to achieve, yeh, 
to achieve everything that other people are able 
to achieve because they’re poor. They’re not 
able to do the same things. 

Investigator: They just don’t have as good a 
chance? 

P: Right. 

Investigator: Suppose that we had a situation in 
which we arranged it that all people had an 
equal opportunity to achieve. And we still had 
large numbers of people who remained poor 
because they just didn’t take advantage of the 
opportunity to rise. Then what would your 
feelings be about that? Do you think that you 
would help those people, too? 

P: You’d have to because these are really the 
hard-core poor, the people who have been in 
this cycle for generations, They’re really so de- 
pressed in spirit that they’re really not able to 
help themselves because they really don’t see 
any potential for help... 

Investigator: You say they can’t do it for them- 
selves, but why should we do it for them? 

P: They deserve at least a chance. They're still 
human ... If we believe that humans should 
have the same rights, they should be given these 
rights; they should be taught how to use them. 


P. is a hybrid. He oscillates between the lan- 
guage of reciprocity and the internalization of 
compassion, therefore falling into our fourth 
category. His thinking contrasts vividly with 
the spare views of J., an eighth-grade girl: 


Investigator: Do you think we ought to try and 
get rid of poverty? Some people feel we should; 
other people feel we shouldn’t. What do you 
think? Do you think we ought to or not? 

J: Yes. 

Investigator: Why do you think so. 

J: Cause I think it solves our problems. 

Investigator: What sorts of problems do you have 
in mind? 

J; The usual problems, 
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J, falls rather convincingly in the lower 
reaches of moral thinking about poverty. She 
judges almost wholly in terms of the instrumen- 
tal consequences of poverty for society. 

As Table 1 indicates, in our small sample 
there appears to be a marked advance toward a 
fully internalized policy morality during adoles- 
cence. Still, the twelfth-grade mean falls only 
slightly beyond the morality of reciprocity and 
equality. 


b. Cause-Effect Thinking: 1. Causal Thought. 
One common scholarly explanation of poverty 
is the “vicious circle,” a concept that joins to- 
gether the cumulative effects of previous pov- 
erty, inferior housing, race, ill-health, low edu- 
cation, and low income, all acting in concert to 
perpetuate poverty. Judging explanations of 
poverty in terms of the vicious circle consti- 
tutes a convenient measure of causal thinking 
about poverty. We defined a vicious circle ex- 
planation as the coupling of at least three 
causal factors in a two-link sequence. Less so- 
phisticated respondents linked just two causes, 
simply listed several unrelated causes in no ap- 
parent order, or mentioned only single causes. 
We arranged these responses on a scale of 
1-4, with the vicious circle explanation coded 
4, single causes 1, multiple unrelated causes 2, 
and two linked causes 3.18 Table 2 reports our 
findings: 


Table 2. Age Differences in Causal 
Thinking about Poverty 


(means on scale of 1-4) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 3.00 (18) 67 
Twelfth 3.21 (19) 74 


not significant 


Table 2 reports only slight, statistically insig- 
nificant movement toward causal sophistica- 
tion between eighth and twelfth grades. Most 
eighth graders in our sample could link to- 
gether two causes of poverty, a performance 
upon which their older schoolmates improved 
little. The following excerpts from our inter- 
views, therefore, are offered only as random 


1 This “vicious circle scale” places a premium on 
the ability to see interrelationships rather than on 
the capacity to approach poverty from multiple per- 
spectives. My belief is that inferring causality is a 
matter of constructing connections and, ultimately, 
syntheses. Other approaches to poverty might be ex- 
planatory, but they do not highlight causal thought. 
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but particularly vivid examples of the variety 
of explanations our respondents proffered, and 
are not meant to imply any developmental 
trend. 


Interviewer: What are the things that make people 
poor, do you think? 

D: (girl, 18) Well, in our society it might have 
something to do with the rich getting richer and 
the poor get poorer. If you’re poor, you can’t 
get an education, and if you don’t have an edu- 
cation, you can hardly get a good job. Education 
leads to a good job. 


This vicious circle explanation contrasts viv- 
idly with the rather fragmented response to the 
same question by M., an eighth-grade boy: 


One way could be the people themselves. They 
just don’t want to work. And others—they just 
have a run of bad luck or something like that. If 
they were working on stocks, they just go up and 
down all the time and they lose. 


M. supplies us with only a laundry list of 
personal frailties and mishaps;?® there are no 
links to hold his explanatory factors together, 
and he fails to mention even one purely social 
item. 


2. Effect Thinking: Social vs. Personalistic. 
The author investigated a respondent’s capacity 
to visualize poverty’s social effects by simply 
asking, “What sorts of effects does poverty 
have?” We scored at level one those who fo- 
cussed solely on the poor. Others, whose main 
concern fell on the social ramifications of pov- 
erty, were placed at level two. We reserved level 
three for those who welded personal and social 
effects together in their explanations. Table 3 
reports our findings: 


Table 3. Age Differences in Poverty Effect 
Thinking: Social vs. Personalistic 


(means on scale of 1-3) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 1.80 (18) 40 
Twelfth 1.76 (19) 36 


not significant 


Table Three reveals no relationship at all be- 
tween age and a social conception of poverty’s 


This concentration on the vagaries of fortune is 
reminiscent of the “magical thinking” very young 
children manifest. For examples, see Jean Piaget, 
Play, Dreams and Imitation in Childhood, trans. 
C. Gattegno and F. M. Hodgson (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1962, first published, 1951), pp. 257-8. 
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effects. This finding became our first hint of 
highly selective development in policy thinking. 
Let us now illustrate some contrasts in social- 
personalistic effect thinking: 


B: (boy, 18) (Poverty) is a problem because, 
with poverty I think .. . especially with children 
poverty brings poor education, poor diets, and 
this all adds up and you get a lot of people who 
just aren’t . . . we, I consider them human 
beings, I mean they are there, but they really 
had so much potential, they could have been 
reached at an earlier age and been better de- 
veloped. 

Interviewer: So it certainly has a deteriorating 
effect on the poor people themselves. Can you 
think of any other effects that poverty has be- 
sides that. Does it have any effect on the coun- 
try in general or the people of the U.S., do you 
think? 

B: No. Not especially because I think the people 
just put it in the back of their minds and say it 
doesn’t exist... 


B’s answer refiects a characteristic tendency 
in our respondents, namely to believe that those 
who can ignore problems escape their effects. 
Even when the interviewer specifically directed 
him towards social effects in order to test the 
provincialism of his thinking, B. could not 
move forward. His naivete contrasts markedly 
with the perspective of S., an eighth-grade girl: 
Interviewer: Can you see any effects that poverty 

has on the U.S., on the country, or on the people 

or anything like that? Does it have any effects 
you can see? 
S: Um, well, like I think it might be in voting. 

When they vote for President and stuff. 
Interviewer: How so? 

S: The people aren’t educated so they don’t really 
know much about the voting and how to choose 

a right President or Senator or Congressman. 

And so when they vote they sort of just say, 

‘Oh, that looks like a good one so PII pick him.’ 
Interviewer: Any other effects beyond that? 

S: Well, um, in strikes. Many times people who 
are under-educated and in poverty don't know 
what they’re marching or rioting for. 


We need not accept S’s diagnosis in order to 
recognize her sensitivity to the social ramifica- 
tions of poverty. The consequences she de- 
scribes pertain initially to the political activities 
of the poor, but these activities are of a sort to 
affect other groups in society as well. 


3. Effect Thinking: Psychological-Behavioral. 
We used the question just described as a means 
of assessing the psychological-behavioral di- 
mension of effect thinking. To what extent can 
adolescents understand that poverty affects in- 
terpersonal behavior as well as intra-individual 
feelings that have little political impact? We 
coded respondents who mentioned only the 
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psychological effects of poverty at level 1. 
Those who perceived only behavioral effects we 
placed at level 2, while those who described 
both kinds of effects we elevated to level 3. Ta- 
ble 4 reports our findings: 


Table 4. Age Differences in Poverty Effect 
Thinking: Psychological vs. Behavioral 


(means on scale of 1-3) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 2.29 (18) 65 
Twelfth 2.06 (19) 53 
not significant 


Again we discover that genetic maturation is 
apparently no guarantee of mature policy 
thinking. Many students, whatever their age, 
could visualize the behavioral effects of pov- 
erty; few linked those consequences, however, 
to their psychological concomitants. The 
following excerpts illustrate contrasting ap- 
proaches to the problem. 


Interviewer: Do you think poverty is an important 
problem in the U.S.? 

M.: (girl, 18) Yeh, I do. I think that everyone 
has a problem, you know, like but it’s just as 
important as everything else. 

Interviewer: When you say it’s just as important 
as everything else, is it more important than 
some things? Or less important? 

M: I don’t know. Right now to me it’s .. . one of 
the most important things is the environment 
and the population problem because, maybe 
even the population problem is the most impor- 
tant, because if we don’t solve that, we’re not 
going to have to worry about anything else, And 
I thought that had to do with poverty too. 

Interviewer: How so? 

M: Well, I think that many times people that are 
poverty-stricken have more children... 

Interviewer: OK. Can you think of any effects 
that poverty has generally on the country or on 
the people? You mentioned the question of over- 
population. Certainly that would be one. Can 
you think of others? 

M: I’m sure that everyone that is in a poverty 
situation is very dissatisfied with the way that 
they’re living; and I’m sure that they would 
think that someone should be doing something 
for them, particularly the government. And they 
wouldn’t be as willing to cooperate with any- 
thing the government was willing to do, you 
know. They would feel even paranoid toward 
everyone that was better off than they were. 


M. describes several psychological and be- 
havioral ramifications of poverty. Certainly 
there is little disagreement about the major 
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problems overpopulation may produce. M.’s 
view contrasts vividly with that of D., an 
eighth-grade girl, who for some reason cannot 
proceed beyond her vision of poverty’s substan- 
tial psychological effects. 


D: It makes some people mad when they haven't 
got a lot of money and hate people who do 
and... Like people who live in poor areas, they 
just don’t like people who have more money 
than they do. 

Interviewer: Can you think of any other... Yes, 
go ahead. Can you think of any other effects it 
might have? 

D: Yeh, I don’t know. 


Despite the investigator’s proddings, D. can- 
not quite make the intellectual leap involved in 
tying psychological tendencies to behavioral 
outcomes. Her partial visualization was typical 
of many respondents. 


c. Sociocentrism: 1. Social Source Thinking. 
The author investigated social source thinking 
by asking the respondent whether he thought 
that things about the poor person himself ex- 
plained his poverty best, or whether things 
about the environment of poverty, such as the 
school or the neighborhood, were more impor- 
tant. We coded at level 1 those respondents 
who chose the personal explanation, at level 2 
those who combined the personal with the envi- 
ronmental, and at level 3 those who centered 
wholly on the more complex and abstract envi- 
ronmental interpretation. Table 5 reports our 
findings: . 


Table 5. Age Differences in Social Source 
Thinking About Poverty 


(means on seale of 1-3) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 2.35 (18) 68 
Twelfth 2.34 (19) 67 


not significant 


Age is unrelated to social source thinking. 
Most students at both grade levels accepted an 
environmental explanation of poverty. Still, re- 
sponses to the question can be quite different, 
as the following excerpts suggest: 


Investigator: Some people think that the things 
that make people poor are things about the per- 
son himself and the kinds of ideas and values 
he has. Other people think it has to do with, 
like, the neighborhood a person grows up in or 
the school he goes to—stuff like that. What do 
you think is more important? 
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S: (girl, eighth grade) I think the person himself, 
because, well, every person has their different 
standards, moral standards like, and it really 
depends on the person. Not where they live or 
how they're brought up or anything. That may 
have a little effect, but... 


S. resists connecting the moral propensities 
of the individual to their environmental 
sources. Her view stands in sharp contrast to 
that expressed by J., an alert eighth-grade boy. 


Well, the area he grows up in gives him a lot of 
his personality and the things inside him. 


J. is far more discerning than S.; his view 
typifies most of our respondents at both grade 
levels. 


2. Definitional sociocentrism. I have argued 
that poverty, which has ramifications far be- 
yond the poor, implies some equal and collec- 
tive responsibility to define the problem’s 
boundaries. But a still more sophisticated con- 
ception accords those suffering from poverty 
some special opportunity to take part in the 
definitional process. This opportunity reflects 
the extension of equity and compassion to the 
victimized, a tendency encouraged by and par- 
alleling mature moral thought. Thus, we as- 
signed our highest score to those respondents 
who described boundary definition as a joint 
undertaking of the poor and society. We ac- 
corded a purely collective focus second posi- 
tion, and relegated a wholly nonsociocentric 
perspective, which places sole definitional re- 
sponsibility either in the hands of the poor or 
some other subgroup, to the lowest category. 
The author operationalized this dimension by 
asking the respondent who he thought should 
decide if a person is poor—the poor person 
himself or some other agency. Table 6 reports 
our findings: 


Table 6. Age Differences in Poverty 
Definitional Sociocentrism 


(means on scale of 1-3) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 1.86 (18) 43 
Twelfth 2.21 (19) 61 
p<.0l 


Age significantly accelerated definitional so- 
ciocentrism; although eighth graders could not 
fully accept a definitional role for government, 
twelfth graders found such a role quite conge- 
nial. The following examples suggest the diver- 
sity of conceptions along this dimension. 
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Interviewer: Some people say that the only person 
who can say whether a person is poor or not is 
the person himself, ’cause he kind of knows how 
he’s living and what he’s making and how he 
feels. Other people think that it has to be a 
community group or maybe a government 
agency which will decide whether a family is 
poor or not. Who do you think should decide? 
Should it be the person himself or an outside 
agency or group or what? 

L: (girl, twelfth grade} I think it should be an 
outside agency because a lot of people, especially 
the people who live in the mountains and stuff, 
they have so much pride they wouldn’t admit 
they were poor and they would let their family 
live in really bad conditions. And they wouldn’t 
think they were poor. 


L. buttresses her belief in collective responsi- 
bility with the recognition that, left to them- 
selves, many people who require help would re- 
fuse it, thereby harming not only themselves 
' but innocent others. Her quite sensitive re- 
sponse may be contrasted with that of R., an 
eighth-grade boy: 

R: I think it should be the people themselves. 

Interviewer: Why do you think so? 

R: Well they should know. I mean, like they could 
live in poor houses and that and they could 
have a lot of money, but it’s just that they don’t 
care that much. But I think the people them- 
selves. 

Interviewer: I see. Why do you think another 
group of people perhaps shouldn’t decide? 

R: Well, it’s really not much their business and 
that. They just, I don’t think they could get all 
the facts on it. 


R.’s last remark reveals a lack of confidence 
in both the morality and efficiency of the com- 
munity. His jaundiced view was not typical, 
however. - 


d. Imaginative Thinking: 1. Hypothetical 
Thought. The author assessed the respondent’s 
capacity to reason hypothetically by asking him 
what changes an end to poverty might bring in 
the United States. Because poverty is currently 
a severe problem, visualizing the country in its 
absence. requires hypothesizing. Our respon- 
dents fell into four categories on this dimen- 
sion. Least successful were those who could 
conceive of no differences, a bit more success- 
ful were those who could envision attitudinal or 
motivational effects, even more successful were 
those who could see important social, political 
or economic effects, and most successful were 
those who added attitudinal or motivational 
effects to social, economic, or political conse- 
quences. The definition of categories 2 and 3 is 
' predicated on the personalistic-collectivity con- 
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tinuum already investigated in the sociocentric 
dimensions. Table 7 reports our findings: 


Table 7. Age Differences in Hypothetical 


Reasoning About Poverty 
(means on scale of 1-4) 

Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 2.83 (18) 60 
Twelfth 2.76 (19) 58 
not significant 


Again, surprisingly, we observe a null rela- 
tionship between age and a form of policy 
thinking. Indeed, eighth-graders seemed a 
shade more capable of imagining an America 
without poverty than twelfth-graders. The 
following excerpts illustrate quite different as- 
sessments of a poverty-less United States: 


Interviewer: Let’s imagine for a moment that 
there were no more poor people in the coun- 
try—that we had gotten rid of poverty in some 
way. Can you think of any differences that 
would make in the country—any changes that 
would occur if we had no more poverty? 

P: (boy, 18) Its dificult to imagine a country like 
that. It always seems that the poor are a poten- 
tial source of change in a country and to 
accommodate them in some way like this would 
be, youd have to completely start over... 
Youd need much more sharing that the upper 
class would be able to sharé with the poor, and 
I don’t see this country doing this. 

Interviewer: Why do you think that’s so impos- 
sible? 

P: Well, basically this is still a capitalistic society 
and as long as there are some people that would 
like to keep their wealth—selfish, to put it that 
way—they’d be unwilling to contribute this way. 


P’s employment of such abstract concepts as 
class and capitalism bespeaks a very sophisti- 
cated view of society, one atypical among the 
respondents in our sample.?° P. couples the re- 
moval of poverty to a more general and far- 
reaching remaking of American life. Contrast 
P.’s vision with the restricted imagination of E., 
another twelfth grade boy: 


E: I think there always will be poor people no 
matter what happens. I really don’t think that 
you can say that—this is very theoretical—that 
you haven’t, because you’re always going to have 
people on the top, people in the middle, and 
people on the bottom... 


*The use of such terms, though rare, varies di- 
rectly with the age of the respondent. 
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Interviewer: So it’s very difficult to think about 
what changes might occur. It’s a hopelessly ideal- 
istic kind of thing. 

E: Because right now the whole thing you don’t 
hear much about it, and you know, it doesn’t 
seem to affect anybody right now. But if that 
poverty is wiped out, then you’d have to wait 
and see what it’s like then to see what happens. 


E. begins like P. by initially resisting the hy- 
pothesis that poverty might end; but when he 
does finally confront the question he cannot 
cope with its demands. His ideas are limited by 
concrete experience, not expanded by intellec- 
tual skills, 


2. Role-taking, One of the most difficult of all 
mental performances is viewing the world 
through the eyes of an opponent. For this rea- 
son I doubted that many respondents would be 
able to construct arguments contrary to their 
own poverty preferences. The author investi- 
gated role-taking capacity by first ascertaining 
whether a respondent thought anything should 
be done to eliminate poverty. Almost all agreed 
that something should be done. I then asked 
each respondent whether he could imagine any 
reasons why someone might disagree with him 
and contend that poverty might, in some ways, 
be a good thing. Those who could find no such 
reason we placed at level 1. Those who could 
only invent arguments that were clearly falla- 
cious, trivial, or insubstantial we relegated to 
level 2. We placed highest those who offered 
more substantial 4nd widely supported argu- 
ments citing the supposed incentive aspects of 
poverty or the alleged social need for some 
body of menials, Table 8 discloses that our 
minimal expectations about the role-playing ca- 
pacities of both groups were well-founded, 

There was just the barest tendency for older 
respondents to be more capable of role playing 
than eighth graders. More important, however, 
is the fact that most respondents could not in- 
vent substantial opposing arguments, Here are 
examples of less and more successful ap- 
proaches to the question. 


Interviewer: Some people feel that a certain 
amount of poverty is a good thing for a so- 
ciety—that every society needs a certain number 
of poor people. Other people disagree with that. 
What’s your own feelings? Do you think society 
can profit from having poor people? 

J: (girl, 18) It can profit, but... 

Interviewer; I don’t mean profit necessarily, but... 

J: Yeh, but I think ... There should be a few 
poor people, I suppose, but not as many as we 
have. 
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Table 8. Age Differences in Role-taking 
Reasoning About Poverty 


(means on scale of 1-3) 


Grade Level 


Mean Index (1-100) 
Fighth 2.03 (18) 52 
Twelfth 2.13 (19) 57 


not significant 


Interviewer: Why do you think there should be a 
few? 

J: Really, no definite reason. It just seems like it 
would work better that way if there were, it 
would kind of balance everything out. I have no 
definite reason. It seems like it’s always been 
that way. 


J, conjures up the vision of a traditional so- 
cial equilibrium disturbed by the abolition of 
poverty. She is uncertain, however, of the role 
poverty plays in maintaining this equilibrium, 
nor can she describe any of the social dynamics 
involved, Her somewhat muddled response may 
be contrasted with the clarity of C., a bright, 
engaging eighth-grade boy: 

C: I think the only reason a person would think 
poverty is necessary is that they needed someone 
they could rank over... 


C.’s use of the “rank” concept reveals an in- 
cipient, but nonetheless firm grasp of the incen- 
tive argument for poverty. C. seems to be say- 
ing that poverty fuels the competitive urge 
many people feel. Few respondents equaled 
C.’s role-taking sophistication. 


3. Linkage Thinking. The last form of policy 
thought investigated is the capacity to see the 
personal consequences of distal social prob- 
lems.** The bulk of our respondents came from 
comfortable middle-class homes; therefore, to 
them poverty had no direct, visible meaning. 
Imputing personal resonance to such a problem 
required, among other things, an effort in imag- 
ination, The author asked each student whether 
he saw any effects that the existence of poverty 
had on him or his family. Those who could see 
no effects were coded at level 1, those who saw 
only psychological or rhetorical effects at level 
2,2 and those who mentioned political, eco- 


J have taken the “distal” concept from James C. 
Davies, who applies it to social groups, and have used 
it to characterize perceptually distant issues. See 
James C. Davies, Human Nature in Politics (New 
York: Wiley, 1963), p. 183. 

“Rhetorical effects” refers to the considerable 
number of respondents who said that others’ poverty 
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nomic, or social effects at level 3. (Of course, 
recognition of poverty’s costs does not pre- 
clude, nor is it precluded by, the realization 
that removing poverty would also be costly). 
Table 9 reports our findings: 


Table 9. Age Differences in Linkage 
Thinking About Poverty 


(means on scale of 1-3) 


Grade Level Mean Index (1-100) 
Eighth 1.64 (18) 32 
Twelfth 1.89 (19) 44 
p<.025 


Our respondents performed worst on this di- 
mension. Most mentioned only a few superfi- 
cial effects. Age dampened this depressing pic- 
ture somewhat, but hardly enough to lend 
much comfort to the advocate of a war against 
poverty. Let me illustrate two very different re- 
sponses to the question. First notice how L., a 
politically alert, earnest, and articulate twelfth- 
grade girl, struggles with the problem: 


Interviewer: Do you think that the existence of 
poverty in the United States has any effect on 
your personally or on your family, the way you 
live or the things you do? Does it have any 
effect on you, do you think? 

L: I know it does. I know it does because—vwell, 
it’s . . . I don’t know, maybe it doesn’t, but I 
think it does because, well, it has to have an 
effect on me if I don’t do anything about it, 
yet I know it exists. That must have an effect 
on me as a person. 


L. feels disquieting pangs of guilt about pov- 
erty, but seems unaware that poverty raises the 
taxes her family pays or requires them to sup- 
port welfare programs. By contrast, P., a volu- 
ble and occasionally unpredictable twelfth- 
grade boy, after first referring frivolously to his 
family’s personal tie to poverty, addresses the 
question quite accurately: 


P: My dad is relief director for 

Interviewer: For what? (laughter) 

P: Trace it! (more laughter) 

Interviewer: I see. So your father has . . 

‘ P: Well he’s also got a lot of contact with other 
people, being a minister too. 

Interviewer: Sure. 


caused their parents to stress to them the importance 
of eating all the food they were served. Poverty’s 
sole effect, in these cases, was as a goad to the in- 
culcation of good habits. These superficial effects, 
hortatory and rhetorical in character, are unlikely 
to influence more fundamental perceptions of poverty. 
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P: And I get in on some of this, but he tries to 
keep that with his work, you know, and not, 
and keep other people’s problems himself and 
not talk about it when I’m around, because it’s 
not really any of my business. 

Interviewer: Yeh, right. I see. 

P: But also seeing part of my pay check go out... 


When P. finally reflects on the larger dimen- 
sions of the problem, he realizes that poverty 
costs him money. Perhaps his father’s unique 
position aids him in making the proper connec- 
tion. 

To summarize, of nine dimensions of policy 
thought, age was associated with significant 
movement in three: moral thinking, linkage 
thinking, and definitional sociocentrism. With 
increased age causal thought and role-taking 
capacity also expanded. But, contrary to what 
Piaget and others might expect, in this study age 
was either negatively related or wholly unre- 
lated to both forms of effect thinking, to social 
source thinking, and to hypothetical thought. 
The effects of genetic maturation appear to be 
limited and selective in this study. 


I. Discussion 


There are two ways in which a pattern of in- 
tellectual change during adolescence can be ap- 
proached. One common interpretation is envi- 
ronmentalist, It argues that changes in policy 
thought during adolescence can be explained 
almost entirely by the changing effects of such 
environmental agencies as social class or the 
school.28 A second, less popular explanation 
takes a developmental perspective. It claims 
that policy thinking during adolescence is regu- 
lated as much by genetic maturation as by so- 
cial learning.”4 

Neither of these approaches by itself satis- 
factorily explains our findings. We discover de- 
velopment to be selective; yet the two theories 
treat development as global. It is clear that only 
a carefully constructed and refined amalgam of 
the two approaches will be convincing. 

Although most of our discussion must be 
speculative, we can investigate empirically 
some considerations related to these two hy- 
potheses. We were in fact able to test a com- 


Prime examples of the environmental approach 
are Langton, Political Socialization ..., and Jennings 
and Niemi, “The Transmission...” 

4 Examples of this approach include the articles cited 
above by Adelson and his colleagues: Merelman, “The 
Development of Political Ideology . . .” Elliott S. White, 
“Intelligence and Sense of Political Efficacy in Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Politics, v. 30 (August, 1968), 710-32; 
and, to a limited extent, Robert E. Lane, ‘Political Edu- 
cation in the Midst of Life’s Struggles,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 38, 3 (1968), 468-95. 
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mon form of the environmentalist position, the 
systems analysis approach to socialization, 
which would predict that the political system 
itself is a major shaper of policy thinking.* 
Certainly Easton and Dennis’ discovery that 
images of political authority diverge from per- 
ceptions of parental authority as the child ma- 
tures supports such an expectation.2® Easton 
and Dennis’ finding apparently indicates that as 
the child ages, the political system gradually be- 
comes for him an autonomous socialization 
agency, capable of inculcating its own particu- 
lar brand of attitudes. 

A logical correlate of this argument is that a 
student’s policy thinking should vary with his 
involvement in the political system. A politi- 
cally responsive student should be particularly 
receptive to the system’s cues, and therefore apt 
to adopt its usually sophisticated policy ration- 
ales. But was individual politicization related to 
policy thinking? Not really. We dichotomized 
our sample into high and low politicization 
groups on the basis of several questions asked 
at the end of our interview.?’ Differences in 
policy thought between low and high politiciza- 
tion types were weaker than those between 
younger and older students, Highly politicized 
students were usually more advanced in their 
policy thinking than less politicized types, but 
in no case were differences statistically signifi- 
cant. We can therefore conclude that the sys- 
tems analysis variant of an environmentalist ex- 
planation does not help to explain our findings. 

Our sample size prevents us from investigat- 
ing other environmental variables. Perhaps 


For example, Easton and Dennis contend that, 
*, .. socialization is ... one kind of response through 
which political systems may be able to ward off cer- 
tain kinds of stress on the structure of political au- 
thority... ,” Children in the Political System, p. 388. 
This observation implies that the political system is a 
major, and relatively autonomous, socialization agency. 

= Easton and Dennis, 249-54, 

** The questions asked were: 

How interested would you say you were in politics? 
Very interested, moderately interested, not very in- 
terested. (Scoring--2 points for very interested, 1 
for moderately, 0 for not very.) 

Have you ever done any campaigning for a political 
candidate? Yes (3 pts.) No (0 pts.) 

Are you a member of any extra-curricular activities 
having to do with government or current affairs? 
Yes (2 pts.) No (0 pts.) 

How often do you read about politics in the news- 
papers? Not very often (0 pts.) Moderately often 
(1 pt.) Very often (2 pts.) 

How often do you watch the news on TV? Not very 
often (0 pts.) Moderately often (1 pt.) Very 
often (2 pts.) 

Finally we asked four questions in order to provide 
a score based on the respondent’s level of knowl- 
edge about current political issues. One point was 
given for each correct answer. 
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some less directly related to the political system 
play an important role in policy thinking. But 
this natural tendency to examine one environ- 
mental factor after another ad infinitum docs a 
genetic explanation something of an injustice. 
The problem is that while we can examine sn- 
vironmental variables directly, we can usually 
only infer genetic effects, and so our natural 
tendency is to slight the latter perspective. In 
short, our procedures, following the line of 
least methodological resistance, impinge heavily 
upon our theoretical perspectives. 

A genetic-developmental interpretation pre- 
sents peculiar inferential difficulties because 
its major variable is time, which catalogs the 
maturation of abilities. But men are social crea- 
tures; hence, environmental forces constantly 
interfere with and contaminate genetic matura- 
tion.?8 It is therefore impossible to determine 
the true extent to which such maturation regu- 
lates policy thought. Only if we could observe 
wholly uncontaminated subjects as they age 
would such an estimation become possible,” 

Given these problems how can a develop- 
mental explanation be applied to our data? The 
developmental theorist might focus on two as- 
pects of our findings to support an interpreta- 
tion. First, he would emphasize that age does 
predict sophistication in policy thinking better 
than at least one environmental variable—pollit- 
icization. This fact suggests, but, for reasons we 
have just reviewed, cannot prove the operation 
of genetic-maturational factors. 

But the developmentalist would still have to 
explain lack of movement along some dimen- 
sions. He might argue, and use recent literature 
to support his view,°° that the dimensions 
which did not change had already developed as 
fully as possible by eighth-grade. Indeed, per- 
haps the development of these immobile skills 
is completed before adolescence. Further, much 
nonpolitical moral and causal thought also ap- 
pears to have matured by eighth grade.: In 


SI am indebted to David Sears, who brought this 
important point home to me with considerable force. 

= The closest methodological approximation to this 
ideal is the study of identical twins. For a controversial 
attempt to generalize from such studies about influences 
on intelligence, see Arthur Jensen, “How Much Can We 
Boost IQ and Scholastic Achievement,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, v. 39 (Winter, 1969), 1-123. 

™ Especially suggestive on this score is the work of 
Adelson and his colleagues, cited above. See also Judith 
Gallatin and Joseph Adelson, “Individual Rights and the 
Public Good,” Comparative Political Studies, 3, 2 
(1970), 226-43. 

* The work of Piaget is most suggestive on this score. 
For important cross-national comparisons in causal 
thinking, see Jerome S, Bruner et. al., Studies in Cog- 
nitive Growth (New York: Wiley, 1966). A helpful re- 
view of some of the tangled terminology used in the 
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short, maybe we should not expect adolescence 
to produce major changes in all areas of policy- 
thinking. 

But there are three problems with this posi- 
tion, The first is its tautological character. The 
interpretation argues that genetic maturation 
has already occurred when no age-related 
change is observed, and that genetic maturation 
also explains all cases where change is ob- 
served. In this way aging becomes associated 
with both positive and negative outcomes; the 
argument cannot be falsified.* 

Moreover, the interpretation overstates dif- 
ferences between static and dynamic dimen- 
sions. As the index numbers in each table sug- 
gest, the static dimensions are not uniformly 
well-developed; there remains much room for 
movement towards sophistication. Why then 
has development either slowed or stopped? 

Finally, the developmentalist cannot draw on 
any theory that postulates selective rather than 
uniform maturation. The major developmental 
theories assume that all skills develop in 
roughly the same way. No influential theorist 
predicts simultaneous development of some 
skills and stagnation or even retrogression of 
others. 

We have traveled full circle and find our- 
selves back in the position we occupied at the 
beginning of this section. We have convinced 
ourselves, however, that only a severely modi- 
fied genetic theory will aid us, Other studies of 
child and adolescent development have pro- 
duced a similar conclusion.** As Hunt puts it, 
“, . . Bits of evidence, still limited to be sure, 
suggest strongly that one is justified in question- 
ing the attribution of the behavioral landmarks 
of the various stages to maturation.”*4 

Our findings demand a developmental theory 
that allows room for environmental effects and 


area of causal and conceptual thought is Anatol Pikas, 
Abstraction and Concept Formation (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1966). Another useful litera- 
ture review of both moral and causal development is 
J. G. Wallace, Concept Growth and the Education of 
the Child (The Mere, Upton Park, England: National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and 
Wales, Occasional Publication Series No. 12, 1965), 
Section IL 

2 On the importance of stating theories in a falsifi- 


able form, see Karl R. Popper, The Logic of Scientific . 


Discovery (London: Hutchinson, 1955), Chap. 4. 

s For one example of the sort of study that has chal- 
lenged the developmental conception, see W. H. King, 
“The Development of Scientific Concepts in Children,” 
in Gordon, ed., Human Development, pp. 265-76. 

“J. M. VY. Hunt, “The Impact and Limitations of the 
Giant of Developmental Psychology,” in David Elkind 
and John M. Flavell, eds., Studies in Cognitive De- 
velopment: Essays in Honor of Jean Piaget (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1969), pp. 3-67, 52. 
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that permits uneven maturation of skills. Let 
me sketch such a theory: 

(1) Modes of policy thought develop natu- 
rally at different speeds both within and across 
individuals. 

(2) Political thinking proceeds primarily by 
genetic maturation when no intense politically 
related stimuli intersect the development of the 
mode of thought in question. The best example 
our findings offer to support this postulate is 
moral thinking about poverty. 

(3) By contrast, political thinking may be a 
function of politically related stimuli alone 
when such stimuli are intense, visible, and un- 
equivocal. Under such conditions genetic matu- 
ration will not explain political thought. Inci- 
dental material drawn from our study, but not 
related to the nine dimensions of policy 
thought, led to this conclusion. The author de- 
scribed to each respondent a hypothetical situa- 
tion in which poor people made demands of 
government and voiced an intent to destroy 
property should government prove uncoopera- 
tive, We were interested in how our respon- 
dents expected government to react. Basing our 
hypothesis on the benevolent leader literature,’ 
we predicted that the twelfth-graders would see 
government as less responsive to the poor than 
would the eighth-graders. Instead, we uncov- 
ered an almost universal belief that government 
would at best temporize and at worst repress 
the poor. This general expectation was voiced 
as commonly by eighth as by twelfth-graders. 
Typical reactions to the situation were, “.. . I 
think [the government] would just look at them 
and say, We're going to, huh, you just try to 
get a riot going, we'll have so many National 
Guardsmen, so you won’t have a chance to do 
anything.” One twelfth grade girl quickly and 
sadly observed, “They’d bring in the National 
Guard.” When the author inquired into the rea- 
sons underlying these negative images, the ex- 
planation became clear. Most of our respon- 
dents were generalizing from recent events on 
college campuses and city streets. Some specifi- 
cally mentioned the Poor People’s March on 
Washington, campus disturbances at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and police actions at the 
1968 Democratic convention. In other words, 


3 See Greenstein, Children and Politics... , Chap 3; 
Dennis and Easton Children in the Political System, 
183. The article which first countered these points of 
view is Jaros, Hirsch, and Fleron, “The Malevolent 
Leader .. .” However, this latter research focused on a 
particular poor subgroup—Appalachian whites—that 
could be expected to be alienated in some respects. By 
contrast, we examined middle- and upper middle-class 
whites from stable suburban and farm backgrounds al- 
most all of whom were motivated scholastically and 
college-bound. 
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most had simply been overwhelmed by an im- 
age of governmental intransigence in the face 
of protest. These political stimuli overrode 
whatever developmental processes might nor- 
mally be operative. I would expect a similar 
fate for modes of policy thinking equally vul- 
nerable to political stimulation. 

(4) Most political thinking results from a 
combination of genetic-maturational and politi- 
cally related environmental factors. Variation 
in these cases is the product of resonance be- 
tween environmental stimuli and particular in- 
tellectual skills. I would hypothesize, specula- 
tively, that politically related environmental 
stimuli are probably most likely to impinge on 
those skills and modes of thought which are sa- 
lient to the individual at the moment, those 
which are poorly integrated into the intellectual 
hierarchy,°* and those which are developing es- 
pecially slowly, for these modes of thought are 
particularly open to the environment. In turn, 
these skills become the telescopes through 
which the political world is seen. The result is 
further variation in policy thinking across peo- 

le. 

: Politically related stimuli may have one of 
three sorts of effects on the modes of thought 
they intersect. A political stimulus may hasten 
the speed, integration, or regulation of an intel- 
lectual skill. For example, a child’s brush with 
the law may impell him to read up on the legal 
system, thereby accelerating and solidifying his 
reading skill. This facilitation effect fits the 
learning theory offered in Robert White’s dis- 
cussion of ego development.’ 

A second form of resonance is fixation, by 
which I mean that a powerful politically related 
stimulus may atrophy the development of a 
skill, freezing it for the duration of a person’s 
life. For example, an adolescent’s vivid and trau- 
matic awareness of a political machine’s moral 

= For a conceptual and empirical approach to thought 
hierarchies, see J. P, Guilford, “The Structure of In- 
tellect,” Psychological Bulletin, 53, 2 (1956), 267-93. 

“Robert White, Ego and Reality in Psychoanalytic 


Theory; A Proposal Regarding Independent Ego Ener- 
gies (New York: International Universities Press, 1963). 
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corruption may inhibit the development of his 
own moral faculties. Fixation is best illustrated 
by experiments in animal learning.*® 

Finally, a politically-related stimulus may 
distort the development of a mode of thought. 
Though development may proceed, it will be 
diverted into increasingly restricted and tortu- 
ous channels. Distortion produced by political 
stimuli may eventually create considerable psy- 
chic stress and subsequent political reaction. 
For example, an adolescent volunteer’s social 
welfare work may lead him to identify himself 
wholly, in appearance and in behavior, with 
clients, thereby putting off others who object to 
his over-elaboration of role-taking, This form 
of resonance has been described best, of course, 
by psychoanalytic theory.*° 

These three sorts of resonance may share a 
common effect. Each may exaggerate whatever 
mode of thought it engages, thus stabilizing 
that mode as the focus through which the indi- 
vidual perceives the political world. Perhaps 
people seeing the world through the moral 
mode become political theorists, people secing 
politics through the causal mode political ana- 
lysts, people viewing the political system in the 
sociocentric mode political activists, and people 
encountering the political world imaginatively 
political dreamers. 

The ambiguities in our findings foreshad- 
owed the ambiguity of these speculations. The 
sketch I have presented merely points us to- 
ward a conceptualization that captures the in- 
teraction of genetic maturation and environ- 
mental influences in political thinking. The 
vagueness of that sketch is a measure of the 
distance we have yet to go. 


s For pertinent experimental formulations, see Nor- 
man R. F. Maier, Frustration: The Study of Behavior 
Without a Goal (Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Paperbacks, 
1961, first published in 1949); and Justin Aronfreed, 
Conduct and Conscience: The Socialization of Inter- 
nalized Control over Behavior (New York and London: 
Academic Press, 1968), Chaps. 3 and 11. 

See, especially, Anna Freud, The Ego and the 
Mechanisms of Defense (London: Hogarth Press, 
1968). 
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Harvard University: 


In City Politics we described two contrasting 
orientations toward politics which we said have 
decisively influenced attitudes toward both is- 
sues and governmental structures in American 
cities for many decades. The middle-class An- 
glo-Saxon Protestant ethos, we said, conceived 
politics as a cooperative search for the implica- 
tions of an “interest of the whole”; accordingly 
it stressed the obligation of the individual to 
participate disinterestedly in public affairs, the 
desirability of rule by the “best qualified” 
(meaning “experts” or those otherwise specially 
equipped by training or character to perform 
the essentially technical operation of discover- 
ing the interest of the whole), and the ideal of 
“good government” (meaning especially hon- 
esty, impartiality, and efficiency). The logically 
implied (but not always achieved) institutional 
expressions of this ethos were at-large represen- 
tation, nonpartisanship, a strong executive (es- 
pecially the council-manager form), master 
planning, and strict and impartial enforcement 
of laws. The other ethos, we said, was charac- 
teristic of the immigrant—and therefore of the 
lower- and working-class—life; it emphasized 
family needs and personal loyalties and took no 
account of the larger community; it conceived 
of politics as competition among individual 
(that is, family or parochial) interests. The in- 
stitutional forms that expressed it were ward 
politics, the boss, and the machine. Both in 


*James Q. Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, City 
Politics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1963), 
esp. chaps. 3, 16.. 

Some scholars have drawn from our initial statement 
of the ethos theory the inference that, if true, there 
should be discernible in cities a correlation between the 
proportion of persons with the census attributes asso- 
ciated with having a certain ethos and the presence of 
institutional forms and urban policies that conform to 
that ethos. We have argued that such an inference, and 
hence such a test, is improper because it fails to take 
into account either the temporal sequence by which 
electoral attitudes at one period of time are converted 
into institutional forms that endure in later periods or 
the numerous political, legal, and institutional variables 
that intervene between the distribution of attitudes in 
a population and the choice of local policies or forms 
of government. 

Raymond E. Wolfinger and John Osgood Field 
(“Political Ethos and the Structure of City Govern- 
ment,” American Political Science Review, 60 [June, 
1966], 306-326) find a relationship between the pro- 
portion of persons of foreign stock in 1960 in cities and 
the existence of “unreformed” political structures (ward 


City Politics and later and more elaborately in 
this Review we presented data showing that in 
referenda, voters in some political districts 
(wards, precincts, etc.) favored various public 
expenditures that would confer no benefits on 
them directly but would cost them something in 
higher property taxes.? We showed that the dis- 
tricts that voted in this “public-regarding” way 
had higher median incomes and larger propor- 
tions of residents of certain ethnic backgrounds 
(notably Anglo-Saxon, Jewish, and Negro). To 
be “public-regarding” with respect to local ex- 
penditures was, we felt, to display one element 


elections, mayor-council government, etc.), but that 
the relationship disappears when region is controlled. 
Robert L. Lineberry and Edmund P. Fowler (“Re- 
formism and Public Policies in American Cities,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 61 [September, 1967], 
701-716) argue that region is a statistically ambiguous 
control variable, that the influence of an attitude can- 
not be inferred from the number of persons presumed 
to hold it, and that 1960 measures of ethnicity are ir- 
relevant to decisions on governmental form made 
(usually) many decades earlier. They find that in a 
sample of cities of over 50,000 population in 1960, 
there are few sociceconomic and only modest ethnic 
differences between those with “reformed” and “un- 
reformed” institutions. 

Robert R., Alford and Harry M. Scoble (“Political 
and Socioeconomic Characteristi¢ of American Cities,” 
The Municipal Yearbook, 1965 (Chicago: International 
City Managers’ Association, 1965], pp. 82-97) studying 
all cities over 25,000 population found a stronger rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic variables and govern- 
mental form than did Lineberry and Fowler, perhaps 
indicating that the impact of demography on institu- 
tional structure is greater in the smaller communities. 

Daniel N. Gordon (“Immigrants and Urban Gov- 
ernmental Form in American Cities, 1933-60,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 74 [September, 1968], 158- 
171) discovered a strong relationship between the per- 
centage of foreign born in a city’s population and the 
incidence of “unreformed” institutions for all cities 
with a 1930 population of 30,000 or more, and noted 
that the relationship was not attenuated by controls 
for region, economic base, or population size. The re- 
lationship was especially strong in 1930 and 1940, when 
the foreign-born percentage of urban populations was 
at its peak. 

In this paper we take no position on the issue of the 
demographic correlates of local political form, though 
we think it possible in principle, using appropriate 
historical data and considering the influence of inter- 
vening variables, to use the ethos theory as a partial 
explanation of choices of form. 

2 James Q., Wilson and Edward C. Banfield, “Public- 
Regardingness as a Value Premise in Voting Behavior,” 
American Political Science Review, 58 (December, 
1964), 876-887. 
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of an internally consistent attitudinal structure 
or ethos that we called, because of what we 
took to be its origin, middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. 

In our initial formulation of the ethos the- 
ory, some matters were not stated as carefully 
as they might have been. The “middle-class” 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants we wrote of in City 
Politics would have been better described as 
“upper-class” or “upper-middle-class.” With 
reference to the immigrant and working-class 
ethos, we used the phrase “private-regarding.” 
Though these voters may indeed be private-re- 
garding in the sense of placing their advantage 
and that of their families ahead of other con- 
siderations, we had (and have) no data indicat- 
ing this. Possibly such voters take into account 
public needs but define the public differently 
than do upper-class Anglo-Saxons, thinking of 
it as their immediate neighborhood or their 
own racial, ethnic, or occupational group, 
rather than as the “community as a whole.” 
People who vote against public expenditures do 
not necessarily do so out of self-interest nar- 
rowly conceived; they may simply think that 
the expenditures in question do not serve “the 
public interest” as they define it. 

Finally, though we argued in the book that 
historically one ethos was derived from (upper-) 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon Protestant while the 
other was derived from immigrant life, it is ap- 
parent that it confuses matters unnecessarily to 
encumber the description of an ethos with con- 
jecture about its historical origins. It is entirely 
possible that the members of a group might dis- 
play what we have called the “immigrant” ethos 
even though none are immigrants; this indeed 
is what one would expect if the conditions of 
life that form the native working-class culture 
are generally similar to those that form the im- 
migrant working-class culture. Furthermore, as 
immigrants become second- or third-generation 
and middle-class, they may take on a quite dif- 
ferent ethos; we expressly said that a change in 
class status may lead a group to become assimi- 
lated to the pre-existing ethos of that class.’ Al- 
ternatively, ethnic and religious influences may 
continue to condition the political values of per- 
sons of European origin long after those per- 
sons have become economically indistinguisha- 
ble from upper-middle-class Anglo-Saxon Prot- 
estants. 

To avoid confusion on these matters, we 
shall henceforth call one syndrome of attitudes 
about how public affairs should be conducted 
the unitary ethos and the other the individual- 


* Wiison and Banfield, City Politics, p. 42. 
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ist. The former term refers to what we have 
previously called the middle-class Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant ethos or public-regardingness; the 
latter to what we called the immigrant ethos or 
(misleadingly) private-regardingness. 

The present article defines each ethos in 
terms of three attitudinal components and then 
describes the incidence of each as it appeared 
in a sample of voters in a large city a few years 
ago. One purpose is to show the proportion cf 
the voters having each attitudinal component 
and, especially, of those having the right com- 
bination of attitudes to constitute an ethos. A 
second purpose is to identify the attributes (es- 
pecially ethnicity, religion, income, and years 
of schooling) of voters having the relevant atti- 
tudes or combinations of them. We rely for 
data on a sample survey rather than, as in our 
previous article, on voting returns interpreted 
in the light of census information. This proce- 
dure enables us to get the information about at- 
titudes that we need in order to identify those 
who have one or another ethos and it permits 
us to say a great deal more than we otherwise 
could about the ethnic, income and other at- 
tributes that are associated with each ethos. By 
the use of these data we also escape the hazards 
of ecological correlation—hazards that are con- 
siderable even when, as in our previous article, 
the correlations are quite strong and are con- 
firmed by inspection of the behavior of very 
smail, relatively homogeneous units. 

The sample includes 1,059 Boston homeown- 
ers who were interviewed in 1966-67." About 
half the respondents (551) were selected at 
random on such a basis that every owner-occu- 
pied dwelling with no more than three families 
living in it had an equal chance of being cho- 
sen. The other half (508) were selected at 
random in heavily “ethnic” neighborhoods 


* These terms were originally developed in the ‘Note 
on Conceptual Scheme” in Martin Meyerson and Ec- 
ward C. Banfield, Politics, Planning, and the Public 
Interest (New York: Free Press, 1955), pp. 303~329. 

‘The survey was supported by grant GS-1836 from 
the National Science Foundation and by funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Joint Center for Urban 
Studies of MIT and Harvard. None of these organiza- 
tions, of course, is responsible for our findings anc 
arguments. The authors wish to acknowledge especially 
the invaluable assistance of Mrs. Susan Michaelson and 
Mrs. Suzanne Weaver. 

*For the area sample, one out of every three census 
tracts in Boston was chosen at random; from within 
the tracts, every seventh city block was chosen at 
random. All addresses on these blocks were listed and 
compared to property tax records kept by the Boston 
city assessor. All addresses at which more than three 
families resided or at which the owner did not reside 
were deleted. From the remaining list was drawn a 
random sample of 878 owner-occupants of whom 551 
were interviewed. 
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from among homeowners who met stringent 
criteria of identity as Negroes, Jews, Italians, 
Poles, or upper-income white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants (“Yankees”).?7 Because we would 
have no need to estimate the value of our vari- 
ables for the Boston homeowning population, 
we combined the probability and quota samples 
for purposes of analysis. To ensure having a 
sizable number of respondents of the same sex, 
the male bead of the household was inter- 
viewed whenever possible.* If no male was 
present, or if for some reason, such as illness, 
he did not function as the head of the house- 
hold, we interviewed a female. 

We limited the sample to homeowners be- 
cause we were particularly interested in the at- 
titudes of those persons who favor public ex- 
penditures that would cost them something in 
property taxes but could not yield them any di- 
rect benefit. Because we were going to ask our 
respondents to “vote” on various public expen- 
diture issues, it was necessary that they be sub- 
ject to the property tax; a “yes” vote from one 
who would not be taxed might indicate only 


"Respondents in the quota sample were chosen by 
first selecting those census tracts with the highest pro- 
portion of a given ethnic group and then, from these 
tracts, those blocks with the highest proportion of 
homeowners. All addresses within those blocks were 
listed and compared to property ownership records. 
Respondents were then chosen at random from among 
homeowners, omiting those who did not fit (where 
appropriate) particular ethnic criteria (Anglo-Saxon, 
Italian, Jewish or Polish last names). Yankees were 
selected only from the three census tracts on and 
around Beacon Hill with the highest average home 
value; Italians from four areas (North End, East 
Boston, West Roxbury, and Hyde Park); Poles from 
each of three areas in South Boston, the South End, 
and Dorchester; Negroes from three census tracts in 
Roxbury; and Jews from those areas with the largest 
proportion of persons listed as having been born in or 
having one or both parents born in the USSR. Where 
ethnic neighborhoods varied by socioeconomic status, 
three or more areas of differing income levels were used 
as the sampling frame, with equal numbers of respon- 
dents chosen from each, l 

The criteria for assigning an ethnic identification 
were as follows: Negroes: respondent appeared to be a 
Negro and described himself as a Negro. Jews: respon- 
dent gave his religious preference as Jewish. Italians, 
Irish, and Poles: respondent was born in Italy, Ireland, 
or Poland; or, if American-born, either both his parents 
or three out of four of his grandparents were born in 
Italy, Ireland, or Poland, and his religious preference 
was not Jewish. Yankees: respondent described himself 
as a Protestant, was born in the United States with 
both of his parents and at least three out of four of his 
grandparents born in the United States, had an Anglo- 
Saxon last name, lived in the Beacon Hill area of 
Boston, and earned more than $10,000 a year, 

8 Of the 1059 respondents, 78 per cent were male. For 
every ethnic group other than Irish and Negroes, the 
percentage of female respondents did not exceed 24. 
For the Irish, females were 32 per cent and for Negroes, 
35 per cent. 
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that he was prodigal with other people’s money, 
not that he was willing to make some sacrifice 
in order to benefit others or the community. To 
remind the voter that a “yes” would “cost” him 
something, we phrased our questions about 
public expenditures as follows: Do you think 
we should spend more money on public schools 
in Boston even if it costs more in property 
taxes? 
i. Holists vs. Localists 


One attitudinal component of ethos is a dis- 
position to think either in terms of an “interest 
of the whole” or else in terms of competition 
among  particular—usually local—interests 
(e.g., family, neighborhood, ethnic group). We 
shali call those who have the first attitude “hol- 
ists” and those who have the second “localists.” 
In order to see how many and what kind of re- 
spondents fall into these groups, an index was 
devised from the answers to four questions:°® 


City officials often have to make decisions in 
which it is impossible to please everyone. Under 
these circumstances, which do you think they 
ought to do—Try to work out a compromise that 
will give everyone something or do what the ex- 
perts think is best for the city as a whole even 
though some people may be satisfied and others 
hurt by the decision? 

In this city, do you think your city councilmen 
ought to vote mainly to do what is best for your 
district or ward or to do what is best for the city 
as a whole, even if it doesn’t really help your own 
district? 

As you know, some public officials are elected 
to office, others are appoinfed or hired because 
they are experts or have special training. Which 
do you feel should have more say in running a 
city government—officials elected by the people or 
experts with special training? 

Boston has been faced with many problems 
lately. In looking for men to help solve these 
problems should we get the best man available 
anywhere, even though he comes from outside 
Boston and is not familiar with local problems, or 
find the best man here in Boston? 


One point was assigned for each answer ex- 
pressing a preference for deciding matters on 
the basis of what is best for the city as a whole 
and for relying on the best man available any- 
where; a score of zero was assigned each an- 
swer indicating a preference for deciding things 


° This index, like the one referring to “good govern- 
ment” versus “benefits” discussed in Section HI, is 
made up of items with high loadings on an orthogonally 
rotated factor (varimax criterion). Forty attitudinal 
variables were used in the factor analysis; six factors 
emerged on rotation, the total communality of which 
was 15. Some items, thought a priori to be related to 
“holism” versus “localism,” were part of the question- 
naire but are omitted from the index because of low 
factor loadings. The loadings of the items used here 
ranged from +-.519 to + .630. 
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on the basis of compromise that takes into ac- 
count neighborhood interests and by means of 
political judgments made by local men. We 
shall call “holist” the 45 per cent (475 respon- 
dents) who scored three or four and “localist” 
the 30 per cent (315 respondents) who scored 
0 or 1. Those in between (scoring 2) are la- 
belled “nondescripts.” 

We should expect holists to exhibit prefer- 
ences predictably different from those of local- 
ists on a wide range of matters. Specifically, we 
should expect them to be more likely to vote 
“yes” on public expenditures of most (but not 
all) types, to feel an obligation to participate in 
public affairs, to favor strict enforcement of 
laws against gambling and to oppose its legali- 
zation, and to think that officials should be 
honest and impartial no matter what the conse- 
quences, 

Table 1 summarizes the responses on a vari- 
ety of such matters, It will be seen that the dif- 
ferences are considerable and that most are in 
the expected directions, Holists are more likely 
than localists to vote for most expenditure 
items. If we divide the items into two “market- 
baskets,” one consisting of those that are 
mainly for the support of institutions and the 
other of those that are mainly for the benefit of 
concrete groups of persons, the difference in 
voting is especially marked. Holists are consid- 
erably more likely than localists to favor what 
we shall call (as defined in Section I], below) 
the “community-serving” marketbasket (viz., 
increase in salary for mayor and councilmen, 
support of the zoo, and provision of facilities 
for juvenile delinquents), whereas localists are 
more likely than holists to favor most “people- 
helping” items (viz., bonus for veterans of the 
Korean War and increase in pensions but not, 
interestingly, the increase in welfare payments). 
It will be seen that holists are significantly more 
likely than localists to describe themselves as 
“very interested” in state and national politics 
and to say that they are “very interested” in 
Boston politics. As we should expect, they take 
a less tolerant view of gambling than do the 
localists. Surprisingly, they are less attached to 
“good government” (as defined in Section IM, 
below) than are the localists. 

We should expect holists to be drawn mostly 


from the upper-middle class and localists to be 


drawn mostly from the lower-middle and work- 
ing classes. In income and schooling, then, hol- 
ists should be clustered at one end of a scale 
and localists at the other. We should also ex- 
pect localists to be disproportionately Catholic 
and Negro. As can be seen from Table 2, these 
expectations are in general borne out by the 
data, Holists have more schooling and higher 
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Table 1. Attitudes of Voters with ‘‘Holistic’’ ard 
**Localistic’? Conceptions of the Local 











Political Process 
wis oe Non- 
Holistic Localistic ; 
Per cent Favoring: aa = descript 
(n=475) (n=315) (n =269) 
*Schools 82 65 71 
Hospitals 78 75 75 
**Juvenile facilities 74 65 65 
*+Zo00 50 38 39 
**Mayor-council salaries 29 13 19 
Weifare payments 42 38 37 
**Veterans’ bonus 66 73 72 
*Fire and police pensions 37 40 37 
*Number of expenditures favored 
7-3 13 7 8 
3-6 75 75 74 
0-2 12 18 18 
**Type of expenditure favored 
Community-serving 6t 47 44 
People-helping 39 53 56 
Political participation 
Very interested in: 
*kState, national politics 37 27 27 
**Boston politics 4i 34 32 
Not interested in: 
**State, national politics 18 29 23 
Boston politics 19 28 23 
Gambling 
**Favor lottery for revenue 63 69 74 
*Favor strict enforcement of 
anti-gambling laws 71 6t 69 
Favor legalized bookmaking 6i 59 59 
Good government versus benefits 
Good government-minded 59 65 65 
Benefit-minded 41 35 35 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi-square test. 
** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the chi-square test. 


incomes than localists. They are five times 
more likely than localists to be Yankee and 
twice as likely to be Jewish. Localists on the 
other hand are twice as likely as holists to 
be Italian, Irish, or Negro. Contrary to what 
we should expect, differences associated with 
immigrant status are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 


Ii. Community vs. People 


A second pair of attitudes that we associate 
with the unitary ethos and its opposite are 
“serving the community” and “helping people.” 
We expect one who has the unitary ethos to 
feel an obligation to contribute to the welfare 
of unspecifiable individuals or perhaps of a “so- 
cial organism”; that is what he means by “serv- 
ing the community.” By contrast, we should ex- 
pect one who has the other ethos to feel dis- 
posed to confer benefits (“favors”) on more or 
less specifiable individuals and groups; that is 
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Table 2. Characteristics of Voters With “‘Holistic’’ 
and ‘‘Localistic’’ Conceptions of the 
Local Political Process 


tat, Local- Non- 
Characteristics E istie descript 
{n =315) (n =269) 
** Income 
Under $5,000 15% 26% 23% 
$5,000-7,499 17 33 29 
$7,500—9,999 24 17 18 
$10,000 and over 40 15 25 
NA 4 9 7 
+Schooling 
Less than high school 27 30 37 
High school 30 36 37 
Some college 17 § 13 
College graduate 26 6 13 
NA 0 2 1 
Ethnicity . 
Negro 8 17 15 
Jewish 24 il 17 
Italian 7 18 12 
Polish 8 13 8 
Yankee 10 2 3 
Irish 8 15 Ul 
Other 35 25 34 
*Religion 
Protestant 27 21 27 
Catholic 44 67 49 
Jewish 26 il 18 
Other, NA 3 1 5 
Immigrant generation 
Immigrant 19 27 22 
First generation 45 39 45 
Second generation or mora 32 29 29 
NA 4 5 4 
Religiosity 
Strong religious feeling 27 37 32 
Very religious upbringing 47 6] 53 
**Attend church weekly or oftener 47 67 45 





#* Percentages significant at the .005 level in the chi-square test, 


what he means by “helping people.” To see 
what proportion of our respondents have these 
attitudes, we sorted them according to whether 
they favored the “community-serving” or “peo- 
ple-helping” marketbaskets of expenditures. 
Expenditures that we consider primarily 
“people-helping” are the veterans’ bonus, pen- 
sions for policemen and firemen, and higher 
welfare payments. Those that we consider pri- 
marily “community-serving” are the zoo, facili- 
ties for juvenile delinquents, and salary in- 
creases for the mayor and city councilmen.?° 


2Some readers may feel that spending money on 
facilities to handle juvenile delinquents is “people- 
helping” as much as “community-serving.” In a sense 
that is true and, as Table 3 shows, the motives for sup- 
porting it contain elements of both. The distinguishing 
feature for classificatory purposes is that (unlike the 
bonus and welfare payments) it does not give the 
beneficiaries what they themselves want—e.g., money. 
Two expenditure items—the schools and the city 
hospital—are unclassifiable in that they serve both the 
community (educating citizens and checking disease) 
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We regard the last item as community-serving 
because, although the salaries go to particular 
people, its supporters most frequently justify it 
on the grounds that higher salaries will “attract 
better people” to the job or make graft-taking 
less likely. Community-servers are those re- 
spondents who, if they voted “yes” on five or 
more items, included the three community- 
serving ones among them and if they voted 
“no” on three or more included the three peo- 
ple-helping items among them. People-helpers 
are those who, if they voted “yes” on six or 
more items, included the people-helping ones 
among them and if they voted “yes” on fewer 
than six did not include any community-serving 
items, 

Twenty-five per cent of the sample (268 re- 
spondents) turned out to be community-serving 
and 23 per cent (238 respondents) people- 
helping. 

If the voting on these items does in fact re- 
flect the differences in attitude that we are try- 
ing to get at, we should find some evidence of it 
in the reasons given by the respondents for vot- 
ing as they did. With respect to three of the 
eight items, there are no differences in the 
reasons given. With respect to the other five, 
there are important differences, as can be seen 
from Table 3. Generalizing these findings, it is 
fair to say that community-servers are more 
likely than people-helpers to think in terms of 
“needs of society” (or “costs to society”) and 
of “responsibilities of society”; they are also 
more likely to be aware of what is required for 
the maintenance and management of institu- 
tions, and to think in terms of general principles 
of obligation—for example, the obligation to be 
equitable and impartial. People-helpers, on the 
other hand, tend to be more sensitive to the 
needs and wishes of concrete groups and indi- 
viduals and families rather than to abstract en- 
tities like society, and to favor kindness over 
fairness. 

It should be stressed that we defined the ori- 
entation toward public expenditures in such a 
way that each voter’s marketbasket of preferred 
items might vary slightly. To be community- 
serving or people-helping one need not choose 
exactly the same marketbasket as everyone else 
with the same attitude. Voters with the same 
general outlook on public affairs may differ 
somewhat in their judgments about particular 
expenditure items; if our definitions were nar- 
rower they would be of particular rather than 


and individual recipients (acquiring earning power and 
receiving medical care); these two items were omitted 
from the two marketbaskets and, as we shall see, 
voters of both types seemed to support the schools and 
hospital in about equal proportions. 
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Table 3. Reasons Most Commonly Given by Community-Serving and People-Helping Voters 
in Explaining “Yes” and ‘‘No”’ Votes on Expenditure Issues 











Community- _ People-Helping 
Expenditure Issues Reasons Serving a lee 
Schools 

“Yes” “community needs better schools” 82% 71% 
reasons “it will help the children” 18 29 
(n =192) (n=157) 
“No” “taxes are too high” 44% 45% 
reasons “schools are poorly run” 35 31 
(n = 54) (n=65) 
Juvenile facilities 
“Yes” “help and protect society” 53% 39% 
reasons “help children” 29 50 
(n = 169) (n= 64) 
“No” “taxes too high” 29% 19% 
reasons “it’s the parents’ responsibility” 27 42 
(n=48) (n=122) 
Veterans’ bonus 
“Yes” “they did something for us” 56% T% 
reasons “it’s only fair, since others have gotten it” 33 22 
(n = 77) (n= 209) 
“No” “it’s their duty; shouldn’t be paid for it” 32% 27% 
reasons “they already are paid enough” 29 36 
(n = 105) (n=11) 
Welfare payments 
“Yes” “recipients need it” 80% 93% 
reasons “society has an obligation” 20 7 
(n =40) (n=94) 
“No” “poorly administered” 28% 15% 
reasons “recipients are immoral” 26 4i 
(n= 182) (n=135) 
Hospital 
“Yes” “to help the poor” 42% 50% 
reasons “facilities are inadequate” 40 29 
(n= 172) (n= 166) 
“No” “poorly administered” 40% 43% 
reasons “taxes too high” 29 30 
(n= 55) (n=40) 





of general attitudes, The consequences of using 
our flexible, probabilistic definition can be seen 
at the top of Table 4. By definition, of course, 
the community-servers and people-helpers vote 
disproportionately for the items that are pri- 
marily community-serving or people-helping. 
But some voters in each group cross over to 
pick an item from the other marketbasket. The 
ones most often picked are the juvenile facili- 
ties (by about a third of the people-helpers) 


and the veterans’ bonus (by about a third of 
the community-servers). The schools and the 
hospital get about equal support from both 
groups. 

As Table 4 shows there are significant differ- 
ences of the kinds that we should expect in the 
responses of the two groups to many questions. 
The community-servers are more likely than 
the people-helpers to say that they are “very in- 
terested” in state and national and in Boston 
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Table 4. Attitudes of Voters Preferring 
*“Community-Serving’’ and ‘‘People- 
Helping” Public Expenditures 


Community People- 


Per cent Favoring: Serving Helping 
(n=268) (n=238) 
Schools 76% 68% 
Hospital 71 77 
Juvenile facilities 75 32 
Zoo 58 16 
Mayor-council salaries 53 7 
Welfare payments 22 58 
Veterans’ bonus 30 92 
Fire and police pensions 22 58 
** Number of expenditures favored 
7-8 25 16 
3-6 41 59 
0-2 34 26 
Political participation 
Very interested in: 
** State, national politics 38 28 
Boston politics 37 38 
Not interested in: 
** State, national politics 17 29 
Boston politics 21 25 
Gambling 
** Favor lottery for revenue 55 74 
* Favor strict enforcement of 
anti-gambling laws 72 65 
Favor legalized bookmaking 56 62 
** Structure of political process 
Holistic 56 40 
Localistic 23 30 
Other 21 30 
Good government versus benefits 
Good government-minded 66 62 
Benefit-minded 34 38 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
square test. 

** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the 
chi-square test. 


politics. As we should expect, they are more 
likely to think that decisions should be made on 
a holistic rather than localistic basis and to be 
(slightly) less likely to trade “good govern- 
ment” for some increase in benefits that “help 
people.” 

The attributes of the community-servers and 
the people-helpers are shown in Table 5. As we 
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should expect, the former tend to have higher 
incomes and more schooling. Half of them, but 
only one-seventh of the people-helpers, have 
one or more years of college; almost two-thirds 
of them, but only less than half of the people- 
helpers, earn more than $10,000 a year. Yan- 
kees and Jews are, as we should expect, over- 
represented among the community-servers and 
under-represented among the people-helpers. 
Somewhat to our surprise, the Poles are about 
evenly divided. Immigrant status is not signifi- 
cantly associated with the choice between 
“community” and “people.” As we should ex- 
pect, the religious involvement of people-help- 
ers is greater than that of community-servers. 


HI. Good Government vs. Benefits 


The third attitudinal component of each 
ethos has to do with the willingness of the indi- 
vidual to accept some sacrifice of the “good 
government” virtues (honesty, impartiality, and 
efficiency) for the sake of greater substantive 
results or achievement. We shall refer to those 
having these attitudes as “good government- 
minded” or “benefit-minded.” (We do not in- 
tend to imply value judgments; the former 
could be called rule-oriented and the latter re- 
sult-oriented.) In order to see how many re- 
spondents have one or the other of these atti- 
tudes we sorted them out according to their an- 
swers to the following questions.” 


A mayor who gets things done but takes a little 
graft is better than a mayor who doesn’t get much 
done but doesn’t take any graft. [Agree, disagree.] 

If a politician helps people who need it, it 
doesn’t matter that some of the rules are broken. 
[Agree, disagree. ] 

If you had to choose, which would you prefer— 
a city run by politicians who maintained a good 
school system but made money for themselves by 
doing it or a city run by honest officials who main- 
tained a school system that wasn’t quite so good? 


Sixty-two per cent of the sample (658 re- 
spondents) answered two or three questions in 
the “good government” manner; 38 per cent 
(401 respondents) gave “benefit-minded” an- 
swers to two or three questions. 

As can be seen from Table 6, good govern- 
ment-minded voters do not differ very much 
from benefit-minded ones on the number or 
kinds of expenditure items that they support. 
Nor do the two groups differ significantly in the 
interest that they profess to take in Boston or in 
state and national politics. On certain other 
questions, however, they clearly differ. The 
good government-minded voters are less likely 


4 The factor loadings of the three items used to con- 
struct this index ranged from +-.664 to --.771. 
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to favor creation of a state lottery or making 
off-track betting legal and they are more likely 
to want existing laws against gambling strictly 
enforced. Apparently this pair of attitudes has 
reference solely to a certain kind of issue (viz., 
standards of propriety for both officials and cit- 
izens), one which has little or nothing to do, as 


Table 5. Characteristics of Voters Preferring 
**Community-Serving’’ and ‘“‘People- 
Helping’’ Public Expenditures 


Community- People- 


Characteristics Serving Helping 
(n=268) (n==238) 
**Income 
Under $5,000 15% 27% 
$5,000-7,499 19 3 
$7,500-9,999 19 al 
$10,000 and over 43 21 
NA 6 8 
**Schooling 
Less than high school 22 47 
High school 27 38 
Some college 16 8 
College graduate 34 7 
NA 2 0 
**Pthnicity 
Negro 9 12 
Jewish 19 16 
Italian 9 13 
Polish f 10 11 
Yankee 14 3 
Irish 9 12 
Other 31 33 
**Religion 
Protestant 34 22 
Catholic 43 58 
Jewish 21 16 
Other, NA 3 3 
Immigrant generation 
Immigrant 18 25 
First generation 42 42 
Second generation or more 35 29 
NA 5 3 
Religiosity 
Strong religious feeling 29 35 
*Very religious upbringing 48 58 
Attend church weekly or 
oftener 51 58 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
square test. 

** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the chi- 
square test. 
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Table 6. Attitudes of Voters Who Are ‘Good 
Government-Minded’’ or ** Benefit-Minded”’ 


Good 
Govern- Benefit- 
Per cent Favoring: ment- Minded 
Minded (n=401) 
(n=658) 

*Schools 11% 79% 
Hospital 75 79 
Juvenile facilities 70 68 
Zoo 43 45 
Mayor-council salaries 21 22 
Welfare payments 40 39 
Veterans’ bonus 67 73 
Fire and police pensions 38 38 

Number of expenditures favored 
7-8 10 10 
3-6 74 76 
0-2 16 14 
Type of expenditure favored 
Community-serving 54 51 
People-helping 46 50 
Political participation 
Very interested in: 
State, national politics 33 29 
Boston politics 39 33 
Not interested in: 
State, national politics 22 23 
Boston politics 22 25 
Gambling 
**Favor lottery for revenue 63 75 
** Favor strict enforcement of 
anti-gambling laws 73 57 
**Favor legalized bookmaking 56 67 
Structure of political process 
Holistic 43 49 
Localistic 31 28 
Other 26 24 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
square fest. 

** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the 
chi-square test. 


the voter sees it, with whether experts are to be 
preferred to politicians or expenditures should 
serve the community or help people. As we 
shall presently explain, little association exists 
between this attitudinal component and the 
others of each ethos. Of that little, some is the 
reverse of what we should expect. 
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Table 7. Characteristics of Voters Who Are 
“Good Government-Minded’’ or 


**Benefit-Minded”’ 
Good 
Govern- Benefit- 
Characteristics mente Minded 
Minded (n=401) 
(n =658) 
Income 
Under $5,000 21% 19% 
$5,000-7,499 25 25 
$7,500-9,999 19 22 
$10,000 and over 29 28 
NA 6 6 
Schooling 
Less than high school 34 39 
High school 33 33 
Some college 13 13 
College graduate 18 15 
NA 1 0 
**Ethnicity 
Negro 12 14 
Jewish 15 24 
Italian 10 14 
Polish i} 7 
Yankee 7 4 
Irish 11 10 
Other 33 29 
**Religion 
Protestant 27 22 
Catholic 54 49 
Jewish 16 25 
Other, NA 2 4 
Immigrant generation 
Immigrant 22 23 
First generation 42 45 
Second generation or more 31 28 
NA 5 5 
Religiosity 
**Strong religious feelings 34 27 
Very religious upbringing 54 50 
** Attend church weekly or 
oftener 59 48 


** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the 
chi-square test. 


The attributes of the good government- 
minded and benefit-minded respondents are 
shown in Table 7. There is no significant rela- 
tionship between either schooling or income 
and having one attitude or the other. Ethnic 
differences, however, are quite pronounced. 
The benefit-minded are disproportionately Ital- 
ian, while the good government-minded are dis- 
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proportionately Yankee. Indeed, of all the Yan- 
kees in the sample, 76 per cent are in the 
good government category. The Jews, some- 
what surprisingly, are almost equally divided 
between the good government-minded and the 
benefit-minded and they make up nearly a 
quarter of the latter group (but less than a 
sixth of the former). With respect to the holis- 
tic and localistic attitudes, it will be recalled, 
the Jewish distribution resembles that of the 
Yankees. A second surprise is that the good 
government-minded are  disproportionately 
Polish and Irish. With respect to the other pairs 
of attitudes, they are (like the Negroes and 
Italians) disproportionately people-helpers and 
Jocalists. 


IV. Attitude in Relation to Ethos 


To have an ethos as we defined it originally 
in City Politics, a voter must have the “right” 
three attitudes in combination. The “right” 
combination derives from our view that there is 
a quasi-logical relation (“pattern harmony,” 
perhaps) among the attitudes such that a voter 
who sees politics in terms of an interest of the 
whole (i.e., a holist) is likely to emphasize both 
community-serving expenditures and good- 
government virtues, whereas one who sees poli- 
tics as competition among local interests (i.e., a 
Jocalist) is likely to emphasize both people- 
helping expenditures and results rather than 
rules. In other words, we originally hypothe- 
sized that having one attitude implies, perhaps 
weakly, having the two that “go with” it and, 
more strongly, not having either of the two im- 
plied by its opposite, 

We hasten to add that we do not expect this 
quasi-logical or predicted relation either to be 
displayed on all occasions or, when it is dis- 


played, always to be decisive in the behavior of » 


the voter. For one thing, the relation is, as we 
have said, a weak one. For another, it may be 
that some persons will perceive a logic different 
from the one that we perceive, or perhaps no 
logic at all. What is perhaps more important, 
attitudes are merely dispositions to act in cer- 
tain ways; even when a disposition is strong, 
other factors may offset it. Real political 
choices can seldom be made solely on the basis 
of abstract principles (ethos, ideology, etc.). In 
national surveys, policy attitudes are not usu- 
ally bound together by underlying abstractions 
and only a small fraction (though perhaps an 
important one) of the electorate has an “ideo- 
logical” conception of political matters. Fi- 

® Wilson and Banfield, City Politics, p. 235. 

% See, for example, David O. Sears, “Political Be- 
havior,” in Gardner Lindzey and Elliot Aronson, eds., 
The Handbook of Social Psychology (2nd ed.; Reading, 


Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1969), Vol. V, 
p. 330; Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
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nally, survey techniques cannot ensure that a 
respondent will evaluate the hypothetical situa- 
tion by no other standards than those the inves- 
tigator had in mind. For example, a unitarist 
might, even though strongly disposed to favor 
nonpartisan elections as a general thing, favor 
partisan ones in the interview situation because 
in the concrete circumstances which he takes 
the question to presuppose (i.e., the realities of 
Boston politics as he conceives them) he be- 
lieves partisan elections are more likely to serve 
ends (e.g., the election of a strong mayor) in- 
strumental to his unitarist values. 

For all these considerations we think it 
would be unreasonable to expect those voters 
who have some of the attitudes in question to 
display them all in the “right” combination in 
every choice situation. Even given optimal 
measures of attitudes, we would look for no 
more than (in William Summer’s words) a 
“strain toward consistency.” That is, we would 
expect some positive correlation among the 
“right” attitudes. 

The data do show a “strain toward consis- 
tency,” but a weaker one than we expected. Ig- 
noring for a moment that the attitudinal indices 
are not interval scales, the simple correlation 
coefficient between the respondents’ position on 
the holism index and whether or not they are 
community servers is +.135 (significant at the 
.O1 level); the correlation between holism and 
stressing good government is +.058 (not signif- 
icant at the .05 level). Stated another way, of 
the 268 voters who are community servers, 151 
(56 per cent) are also holistic and of those, 97 
(64 per cent) are good government rather than 
benefit-minded. 

Taking the sample of 1,059 respondents as a 
whole, 12 per cent display the “right” three at- 
titudes in combination; if we define ethos in 
terms of only two attitudes (dropping the good 
government versus benefit one), 21 per cent 
display the “right” combination. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that both the degree 
of overlap among aftitudes and the proportion 
of the sample having the “right” combination is 
affected by the definition of the attitudinal indi- 
ces and the placement of the cutting points on 
these scales. The holism index is a trichotomy, 
the middle group of which is ignored; were the 
index a dichotomy, the overlap between it and 
other indices would be greater. And the com- 


Miller, and Donald E, Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), pp. 216-265; 
Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” in David E. Apter, ed., Ideology and 
Discontent (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp. 218, 
225, 255; and V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and Amer- 
ican Democracy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1961), pp. 154-172. 
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munity-serving versus people-helping index is 
defined so as to exclude a number of logically- 
possible combinations of expenditures (chosen, 
as it turns out, by about half the sample); a less 
stringent definition of these attitudes would 
again increase both the overlap and the propor- 
tion of respondents with that attitude. 

Allowing for all these methodological prob- 
lems, however, it remains true that a significant 
number of voters displays one attitude without 
displaying either of the other two. The good 
government attitude, which we supposed to be 
logically related to the holism and community- 
serving attitudes, is unrelated to them for most 
voters. Fewer than half the good government- 
minded voters are holists and barely half of them 
are community servers; of the 71 voters who 
are both people helpers and localists, 24 (34 
per cent) have the predicted attitude of benefit- 
mindedness. 


V. Ethos and Attributes 


The ethos theory asserts not only that some 
voters will display the different, and opposed, 
sets of attitudes that we have described but also 


- that these differences of ethos will be associated 


with differences in certain attributes, especially 
ethnicity, religion, schooling, and income. We 
should expect Yankees and Jews to be dispro- 
portionately unitarists and persons of immi- 
grant-Catholic background (members of what 
Mayor Curley called “the newer races”) to be 
disproportionately individualistic. Sumilarly, we 
should expect the relatively well-schooled and 
well-off to tend to be disproportionately unitar- 
ist and the less well-schooled and well-off to be 
disproportionately individualist. The longer the 
process of cultural assimilation goes on, the 
weaker we should expect these relations to be- 
come, but our conjecture is that although strong- 
est in first generation immigrants, they are by 
no means feeble in other voters. 

Allowing for some anomalies, the data are 
consistent with our expectations. Table 8 shows 
that the unitarists include a disproportionate 
number of Yankees and Jews and also of the 
well-schooled and well-off; it shows also that 
the individualists include a disproportionate 
number of Irish, Italian, and Polish Catholics 
as well as of the less well-schooled and the rela- 
tively low income (it should be remembered 
that all of our respondents are homeowners: 
that is, none are really poor). 

In Table 9 we show these relationships with 
unitarist and individualist defined by two rather 
than three attitudes (the good government ver- 
sus benefit one being dropped). This gives us a 
considerably larger n, but the relationships re- 
main essentially the same. 
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Tabie 8. Characteristics of Voters Who Are ‘‘Holistic/ 
Community-Serving/Good Government-Minded’’ 
or “‘Localistic/People-Helping /Benefit-Minded’’ 


Holistic, Localistic, 
Community- People- 





Serving, Helping, 
Characteristics Good Benefit- 
Government- Minded 
Minded 
(n=97) = (n=26) 
“Income 
Under $5,000 12% 27% 
$5,000-7,499 8 15 
$7,500-9,999 17 19 
$10,000 and over 59 31 
NA 4 8 
**Schooling 
Less than high school 12 27 
High school 22 54 
Some college 19 8 
College graduate 46 8 
NA 1 4 
“Ethnicity | 
Negro 4 8 
Jewish 14 35 
Italian 3 23 
Polish 9 0 
Yankee 24 0 
Irish 8 15 
Other 37 19 
**Religion 
Protestant 42 15 
Catholic 38 46 
Jewish 18 35 
Other, NA 2 4 
“Immigrant generation 
Immigrant 11 27 
First generation 35 54 
Second generation or more 47 15 
NA 6 4 
Religiosity 
Strong religious feelings 24 23 
Very religious upbringing 44 54 
*Attend church weekly or 
oftener 49 54 





* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
square test, 

** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the 
chi-square test. 


One major difference between Tables 8 and 9 
is that the number of Jewish unitarists is re- 
duced when ethos is defined by three attitudes 
instead of two. This occurs because so many 
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Jewish respondents are benefit-minded. This 
finding is anomalous in the light of our other 
findings. Income makes no difference and 
schooling makes very little difference in the 
probability that a voter who is both holistic and 
community-serving will also be good govern- 


Table 9. Characteristics of Voters Who Are 
*"Holistic/Community-Serving’’ or 
“VT ocalistic/People-Helping”’ 


Holistic Localistic 


and Com- and 
Characteristics munity- People- 
Serving Helping 
(m=151) (n=7)) 
**Income 
Under $5,000 11% 38% 
$5,000~7,499 11 21 
$7,500-9,999 17 17 
$10,000 and over 58 14 
NA 3 10 
**Schooling 
Less than high school 15 66 
High school 22 30 
Some college 19 1 
College graduate 44 3 
NA 1 0 
**Ethnicity 
Negro 4 18 
Jewish 23 11 
Italian - 4 17 
Polish 9 17 
Yankee 20 1 
Irish 6 14 
Other 34 21 
**Religion 
Protestant 38 21 
Catholic 34 68 
Jewish 25 11 
Other, NA 2 0 
*Immigrant generation 
Immigrant 12 30 
First generation 4] 35 
Second generation or more 42 31 
NA 5 4 
Religiosity 
*Strong religious feelings 24 38 
*Very religious upbringing 45 68 
*Attend church weekly or 42 68 
oftener 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
square fest. 

** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the 
chi-square test. 
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ment-minded, but ethnic difference—specifi- 
cally being Jewish or not—makes a striking dif- 
ference. Benefit-minded respondents are almost 
three times as likely as good government- 
minded ones to be Jewish (Table 10). Stated 
another way, of the 35 Jewish respondents who 
are both holistic and community-serving, only 
40 per cent are good government-minded 
whereas of the 30 Yankees who are both holis- 
tic and community-serving 77 per cent are 
good government-minded. 

The other anomaly we mentioned above, i.e., 
that only 34 per cent of those who are localistic 
and people-helping are benefit- rather than 
good government-minded. This (to us) unex- 
pected emphasis on good government is strong 
among both Polish and Irish respondents. These 
are groups that tend to report having had a reli- 
gious upbringing and that tend also to have rel- 
atively little schooling and income. We conjec- 
ture that this background may dispose many of 
them to respond in interview situations on the 
basis of a highly conventionalized, or “text- 
book,” code of civic morality which tells them 
that “rules are rules” and makes no provision 
(as would utilitarianism, for example) for deal- 
ing with difficult cases. If we are right about 
this, these voters’ endorsement of good govern- 
ment probably has little value as an indicator 
of the choices that would be made in “real life” 
situations. Our interpretation leaves us with an 
awkward question, however: Why do other 
voters having these same attributes (low in- 
come, little schooling, religious upbringing)— 
notably the Italians and the Negroes—not dis- 
play an equal enthusiasm for good government? 


VI. Sources of Ethos 


If ethnicity, religion, schooling, and income 
are all associated with ethos, what is their rela- 
tive explanatory value? Could we not, perhaps, 
find a single variable—say income—that is so 
closely associated with the various attitudes and 
combinations of attitudes that other variables 
could be ignored? In other words, may not ethos 
be for all practical purposes a proxy for, say, 
high or low income? 

We intend to go into these questions in an- 
other publication. Some things, however, may 
be said here, 

In Table 11 we show the effect of income on 
ethos when schooling is controlled for among 
respondents with no more than a high school 
diploma, and in Table 12 we show the effect of 
schooling when income is controlled for among 
respondents earning less than $7,500 a year. In 
both tables, the proportion of persons with a 
unitarist ethos (defined here by only two atti- 
tudes) increases with increases in the test vari- 
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Table 10. Characteristics of Voters Who Are ‘Good 
Government-Minded’’ or ‘‘Benefit-Minded’’ Among 
Those Who Are Both Holistic and 
Community-Serving 


Holistic and Community- 
Serving Voters 


Characteristics Good 
Government- Benefit- 
Minded Minded 
(n=97) (n= 54) 
Income 
Under $5,000 12% 1% 
$5,000-7,499 8 17 
$7,500-9,999 17 19 
$10,000 and over 59 57 
NA 4 0 
Schooling 
Less than high school 12 20 
High school 22 22 
Some college 19 19 
College graduate 46 39 
NA 1 0 
“Ethnicity 
Negro 4 4 
Jewish 14 39 
Italian 3 6 
Polish 9 9 
Yankee 24 13 
Irish 8 2 
Other 37 28 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi- 
Square test. 


able. Although the relationships are statistically 
significant, it is apparent that substantial differ- 
ences exist only at the extremes. Among per- 
sons earning less than $5000 and with less than 
a high school education, 14 per cent are indi- 
vidualists and only 5 per cent unitarists while 
among those with that amount of schooling but 
earning more than $10,000 unitarists account 
for 16 per cent and individualists for only 8 per 
cent (Table 11). In the middle income range 
($5,000-$10,000) income is not significantly 
associated with ethos when schooling is held 
constant, 

Stated another way, disproportionate num- 
bers of individualists exist only among those 
who rank lowest, and disproportionate numbers 
of unitarists only among those who rank high- 
est in income and amount of schooling. Two 
circumstances help to explain these findings. 
First, one component attitude of ethos (holism 
versus localism) is affected only by very large 
differences in income or schooling. There are 
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Table 11. Effect of Income on Ethos, Controlling for Schooling 


Respondents With High School Education Or Less Who Earn: 


Ethos and Attitudes $0-$4999 
(n= 193) 
*Ethos defined by two attitudes 
Unitary 5% 
Individualist 14 
Ethos defined by three attitudes 
Unitary 3 
Individualist 3 
Attitudes 
** TT olist 31 
Localist 42 
Community-serving 15 
People-helping 31 
Good government 64 
Benefits 36 


$5000-$7499 $7500-$9999 510,000 plus 

(n = 224) (n=155) (n=121} 
6% 8% 16% 

6 7 8 

3 5 10 

2 3 5 

30 47 53 

42 30 23 

18 20 21 

22 28 29 

60 58 61 

40 42 39 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi-square test. 
** Percentages significant at the .005 level in the chi-square test. 


no significant differences in the percentage of 
holists in the first two columns of either table; 
holism is frequent only among those with some 
college experience (income being controlled) 
and only among those earning more than 
$7,500 (schooling being controlled). Second, 
another component attitude of ethos (commu- 


Table 12. Effect of Schooling on Ethos, 
Controlling for Income 


Respondents Earning Under $7500 


Per Year With: 
Ethos and Attitudes Less Than High Some 
High School College 
School Only or More 
(n=253) (n=164) (n=57) 
"Ethos defined by two attitudes 
Unitary 5% 7% 14% 
Individualist 14 4 2 
Ethos defined by three attitudes 
*Unitary 2 4 11 
Individualist 2 2 2 
Attitudes 
*Holist 29 32 47 
Localist 45 37 23 
*Community-serving 15 19 30 
Peoplie-helping 29 22 16 
Good government 63 62 70 
Benefits 38 38 30 


* Percentages significant at the .05 level in the chi-square test. 


nity-serving versus people-helping) is associ- 
ated with differences in schooling but not with 
differences in income. Holding schooling con- 
stant, a voter is no more likely to be commu- 
nity-serving as his income increases; however, 
holding income constant, the more schooling he 
has the more likely he is to be both community- 
serving and holist. Incidentally, neither income 
nor schooling affects the likelihood of his hav- 
ing one rather than the other of the “good gov- 
ernment versus benefit” attitudes. 

That unitarists are represented dispropor- 
tionately among voters with the most schooling 
and income and individualists disproportion- 
ately among those with the least is consistent 


=- with and supportive of the findings we reported 


in 1964 on the basis of our study of voting be- 
havior on public expenditures. In that article 
we said that the behavior of the upper-income 
voters, particularly the Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tants and the Jews among them, could not be 
rationalized on the assumption that they were 
trying to maximize self-interest narrowly con- 
ceived; for this reason we called these voters 
public-regarding. 

Our present data include two indicators of 
self- versus public-regardingness that deserve 
mention in this connection. One has to do with 
public school expenditures. Some respondents 
have children in the public schools and others 
do not. We find that those with children in the 
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public schools are only slightly more likely than 
the others to favor increased expenditures for 
schools (81 as compared to 74 per cent). We 
also find that support for increased school ex- 
penditures (which is quite high generally) in- 
creases with income whether or not the respon- 
dent has children in the schools. Thus those 
without children in the schools and earning 
more than $10,000 voted for increased expen- 
ditures by the same large majority (77 per 
cent) as those with children in the schools and 
earning less than $5,000. The other indicator of 
self- versus public-regardingless concerns the 
veterans’ bonus. We find that respondents who 
are veterans are a little more likely to vote for 
the bonus than those who are not—75 per cent 
as against 68. As we should expect from our 
previous study, income and schooling have 
much to do with whether or not a veteran votes 
against his self-interest narrowly defined. 
Among veterans, 80 per cent of those earning 
under $5,000 favor the bonus whereas only 66 
per cent of those earning more than $10,000 
favor it. Schooling makes even more differ- 
ence: among veterans without a high school di- 
ploma, 79 per cent favor the bonus whereas 
among those having a college degree only 48 
per cent do. 

We have tried to isolate the effect of ethnic- 
ity by controlling simultaneously for income 
and years of schooling. We can do this with 
only two “social classes,” one composed of vot- 
ers who have not gone beyond high school and 
are middle income, the other of ones who are 
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college graduates and upper income. (Unfortu. 
nately our sample is such that the first class in 
cludes no Yankees and too few Poles to permi: 
tabulation; and the second includes hardly am 
Negroes and so few Irish, Italians, and Pole: 
that we have lumped them together as “Eurc 
pean Catholics.”) Table 13, then, shows th: 
effect of ethnicity for selected ethnic group: 
when “class” is controlled for. 

In the lower of these two classes, Jewish voi 
ers are distinctive. They are more than twice a. 
likely to be unitarists as to be individualists, 
whereas the Negroes, Italians, and Irish in thi: 
class are three to four times more likely to be 
individualists than unitarists. One of the mai 
reasons for this showing is that the Jews are 
less likely than the others to be localistic (onl 
31 per cent as compared to 46 to 55 per cent c` 
the others). In this social class, ethnicity is no: 
associated with either the community-serving c ' 
the people-helping attitudes. But it is associate: 
—unexpectedly—with the good governmen: 
attitude. As we remarked above, Polish ant 
Irish voters are significantly more likely tha:: 
others to have this attitude. 

In the upper class, ethnic effects are striking. 
When ethos is defined by only two attitudes, 
Yankees are significantly more likely than Jews 
or European Catholics to be unitarists. The 
are also more likely to be unitarists when ethc ; 
is defined by all three attitudes, but under th’, 
definition, owing to the small numbers in- 
volved, the relationship just fails of statistica: 
significance at the .05 level. Yankees and Jew: 


Table 13. Ethos and Attitudes by Ethnicity, Controlling for Income and Schooling 


Income Under $7500; 
High School Graduate or Less 


Ethos and attitudes 


Negro Jew 


(n=77) (n=51) (n=75) (n=52) 


Ethos defined by two attitudes 


Unitary * 3% 14% 
Individualist 12 6 
Ethos defined by three attitudes 
Unitary 1 4 
Individualist 1 10 
Attitudes 
Holist *27 37 
Localist 47 3] 
Community-serving 16 24 
People-helping 25 26 
Good government *53 53 
Benefits 47 47 


Income Over $10,000; 
College Graduate or More 


Jew Yankee Catholic 
(n=28) (n=44) (n=29) 


Italian Irish 


3% 49, "36% 57% 228% 
12 12 0 0 0 

1 4 1l 41 21 

3 0 0 0 0 
17 29 #32 82 52 
55 46 4 5 24 
23 17 *36 71 52 
24 25 7 5 10 
53 71 46 71 69 
47 29 54 29 31 


* Percentages in these rows are significant at the .05 level on the chi-square test. 
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of the upper class are about equally likely to be 
holistic (European Catholics are much less 
likely to be); Yankees and European Catholics 
are about equally likely to be good govern- 
ment-minded (Jews are much less likely to be); 
only the Yankees are very likely to be commu- 
nity-serving. 

The Yankees display the unitarist ethos in a 
uniquely strong and consistent way. Although 
they are only 6 per cent of the sample, they ac- 
count for 20 per cent of those who are both 
holistic and community-serving and for 24 per 
cent of those who are holistic, community-serv- 
ing and good government-minded. A trifle 
more than half (51 per cent) of the Yankees 
are unitarist as defined by the first two attitudes 
and more than a third (39 per cent) are unitar- 
ist as defined by all three. They constitute the 
stable core of what may be viewed as a set of 
coalitions among upper class voters. When the 
question is between an “interest of the whole” 
and competing individual interests, the Yankees 
are joined by most of the Jews, with the Catho- 
lics about equally divided, When, however, the 
question is whether to maintain good govern- 
ment principles even at a sacrifice of larger 
benefits or results, the Yankees are joined 
mainly by Catholics (especially Irish and Polish 
ones) with a majority of the Jews taking the 
other side. And when the question is whether to 
emphasize expenditures that “serve the commu- 
nity” or ones that benefit specifiable individu- 
als, the Yankees draw what support they can— 
it is not much—from a variety of sources. 


Vit. Summary and Significance 


There was found in a sample of predomi- 
nately male Boston homeowners two distinctive 
political orientations that expressed attitudes 
about the appropriate scope, goals, and princi- 
ples of local governmental action. One ethos, 
the “unitarist” is composed of holistic and com- 
munity-serving conceptions of the public inter- 
est; the other, the “individualist,” consists of 
localistic and people-helping conceptions of the 
public good. About one fifth of the respondents 
displayed one or the other ethos and had in addi- 
tion the predicted personal attributes. Unitarists 
were much more likely to be Yankee or Jewish 
and to have higher incomes and more schooling 
than were either the individualists or those re- 
spondents with no distinctive ethos. 

Contrary to prediction, having good govern- 
ment attitudes was not found for the sample as 
a whole to be strongly associated with the uni- 
tarist ethos, and being benefit-minded was not 
associated with the individualist ethos. These 
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anomalies resulted from the fact that, unex- 
pectedly, Jewish respondents were more likely 
to be benefit-minded than good government- 
minded while Irish and Polish Catholic respon- 
dents with relatively low incomes and little 
schooling were more likely to be good govern- 
ment-minded than benefit-minded. 

Income, schooling, and ethnicity appear to 
have an independent association with each 
ethos and with at least two of the three compo- 
nent attitudes. Upper-income Yankee respon- 
dents were distinctive in having, to an excep- 
tional degree, all three attitudes comprising the 
unitarist ethos. 

We think it likely that in times past each 
ethos was both more widespread and less often 
held in incomplete or attenuated form. When 
American city government was being organized 
into the forms we have today (in many cities 
this was in the late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth centuries), differences in income and 
schooling were greater than they are now and 
conflict between old-stock Americans and the 
“newer races” was much more intense. The re- 
sult may have been that persons with one or 
another well-defined ethos were more numer- 
ous among political activists and also that they 
were more keenly aware of their own and their 
opponents’ distinctive attitudes. However this 
may be, it is clear that the processes of assimi- 
lation have not by any means eradicated the 
differences that were so conspicuous a few de- 
cades ago. 

The claims that we made in City Politics 
about the historical importahce of ethos did 
not, however, depend upon either ethos having 
been widespread in the electorate. In many cit- 
ies two small cliques, one of Yankee business- 
men and professionals and the other of work- 
ing- and lower-middle class politicians of immi- 
grant origins, have, first one and then the other, 
exercised power that was largely independent 
of the opinion of the ordinary citizen. If, as we 
surmise, members of these cliques were (and 
are, for in many cities the situation is not very 
different from what it was) more likely than 
the ordinary citizen to display one or another 
ethos in well developed form, the explanatory 
value of the ethos concept may well be greater 
than our present data on the incidence among 
Boston homeowners of one or another attitude 
or combination of attitudes might suggest. In- 
deed, as we intend to show in another publica- 
tion, the unitarists (and possibly also the indi- 
vidualists) in our sample, although a tiny part 
of the whole Boston electorate, do have an im- 
portance in the city’s affairs far out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 


Nondecisions and the Study of Local Politics* 


RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER 
University of California, Berkeley 


i do not think a prudent one 
will ever aim too high 

a cockroach seldom whips a dog 
and seldom should he try 


and should a locust take a vow 

to eat a pyramid 

he likely would wear out his teeth 
before he ever did 


i do not think the prudent one 
hastes to initiate 
a sequence of events which he 
lacks power to terminate 
archy and mehitabel 


We Germans who know Germany know better what 
is good for the Alsatians than those unfortunate 
people themselves, who, warped by their French 
life, have remained without honest knowledge of 
the new Germany. We want to give them back 
their own self against their will. 

Heinrich von Treitschke 


With the appearance in 1962 of “Two 
Faces of Power,”? Peter Bachrach and Morton 
S. Baratz initiated a new round in the continu- 
ing controversy pervading the field of “commu- 
nity power.”? Their article was based on Robert 
A. Dahl’s Who Governs, a study of (among 
other things) important decisions made by the 
municipal government in New Haven.’ Dahl 
had defined power this way: “A has power over 
B to the extent that he can get B to do some- 
thing that B would not otherwise do.”* He re- 


* I am grateful to students in a graduate seminar at 
Stanford University for help in formulating the first 
draft of this article, which in turn was usefully criticized 
by J. H. Brand, Richard A. Brody, Martha Derthick, 
Alexander L. George, Robert J. Mundt, Robert A. 
Packenham, and Nelson W. Polsby. Frederick W. Frey’s 
intelligent and constructive comments as a referee for 
The American Political Science Review helped me make 
many improvements in the version submitted for pub- 
lication, Ellen Siegelman’s skilled editing was very help- 
ful. I owe the passage from archy and mehitabel to 
Hugh Douglas Price. 

1The American Political Science Review, 56 (De- 
cember, 1962), pp. 947-52. 

? For a 240-item bibliography on “community power” 
see Willis D. Hawley and Frederick M. Wirt, eds., 
The Search for Community Power (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968). 

? Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Hayen: Yale 
University Press, 1961). 

‘Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” Be- 
havioral Science, 2 (July, 1957), pp. 202-203. This 
definition resembles C. Wright Mills’: “By the powerful 


ported that in New Haven “only a small num- 
ber of persons have much direct influence, in 
the sense that they successfully initiate or veto 
proposals for policies,”® but that political 
power was both decentralized and specialized. 
More important, the greatest measure of influ- 
ence was in the hands of the popularly elected 
mayor, not a cabal of businessmen. Bachrach 
and Baratz argued that Dahl had not ade- 
quately tested the hypothesis that a ruling clite 
really controlled New Haven politics, for using 
policy formation as the subject matter of data 
on the distribution of power ignored the possi- 
bility that power was also exercised in control 
of the agenda of political discussion. Thus stu- 
dents of power who limit their observations to 
policy making “utilize an approach and as- 
sumptions which predetermine their conclu- 
sions,”¢ since any really dominant ruling group 
could cow or distract its potential opponents, 
suppressing controversy or limiting it to trivia. 
Scholars expressing this viewpoint seem primar- 
ily concerned with the problems of establishing 
the existence of a small ruling group, and so, 
for purposes of descriptive convenience, I will 
call them “neo-elitists,” adopting the term used 
by Richard M. Merelman.’? 

Although Bachrach and Baratz’s thesis is 
open to varying ideological coloration, it has 
been most commonly adapted to the familiar 
leftist assertion that a covert business elite ma- 
nipulates American politics in its own inter- 
ests. But the favorable response to “Tie 
Faces of Power” is by no means ideologically 
limited.® This widely cited and reprinted article 
poses important problems about research pro- 
cedures and schemes of analysis for the study 





we mean, of course, those who are able to realize their 
will, even if others resist it.” See The Power Elite (Nex 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956), p. 9. 

* Dahl, Who Governs? p. 163 (emphasis in original). 

€ “Two Faces of Power,” p. 947, 

T “On the Neo-Elitist Critique of Community Power,’ 
The American Political Science Review, 62 (June 1968). 
pp. 451-60. 

*For examples of their influence on explicitly leftis: 
writers see Todd Gitlin, “Local Pluralism as Theory and 
Ideology,” Studies on the Left, 5 (Summer, 1965), pp. 
21-45; and Shinya Ono, “The Limits of Bourgeois 
Pluralism,” ibid., pp. 46-72. 

*See, for example, William H. Riker, “Some Ambi- 
guities in the Notion of Power,” The American Politicai 
Science Review, 58 (June, 1964), p. 348. While the idee 
of nondecisions is frequently invoked in discussions of 
power, it has had scant impact on empirical research. 
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of politics. In this article I attempt to explicate 
Bachrach and Baratz’s criteria of research, ex- 
plore the empirical assumptions on which their 
recommendations are based, and analyze vari- 
ous ways in which their ideas can be made op- 
erational for field research. While some aspects 
of the idea of nondecisions can be applied em- 
pirically (indeed, they have concerned scholars, 
including Dahl, for some time), other parts of 
the neo-elitist research agenda are not practica- 
ble; and even the feasible aspects of the neo- 
elitist approach do not provide a sensible basis 
for statements about the distribution of politi- 
cal power. Short of introducing ideological 
premises specifying how members of the polity 
should behave, there is no way to satisfy the 
neo-elitist critique of contemporary research. 
As J also hope to show, however, Bachrach and 
Baratz have helped uncover some of the basic 
deficiencies of the concept of “power struc- 
tures” as a focus for field research. 


Did Dahl Study the Wrong Issues? 


The neo-elitist critique begins by questioning 
the relevance of some of the issues Dahl stud- 
ied—public education and political nomina- 
tions—to the proposition that a single social 
and economic elite dominated New Haven poli- 
tics: since most of the “Notables” (those who 
controlled the city’s economic resources and 
high society) ?° lived in the suburbs and/or sent 
their children to private schools, they were not 
interested in New Haven public schools or in the 
parties’ nominees for local office; therefore 
their abstention in these areas is hardly evidence 
against the proposition that they comprised a 
ruling elite. The root of the difficulty, Bach- 
rach and Baratz say, is that Dahl’s approach 
“provides no objective criteria for distinguish- 
ing between ‘important’ and ‘unimportant’ is- 
sues arising in the political arena.”?* 

Bachrach and Baratz did not say in their 
early articles! what properties of an issue 
should be taken into account in assessing its 


* By Dahl’s criteria there were 231 Social Notables 
and 238 Economic Notables. Only 24 people were in 
both groups, which casts some doubt on the neo-elitists’ 
habit of treating the groups as identical (Who Governs? 
pp. 64-68). 

There are some elementary factual deficiencies in 
the neo-elitists’ statements: About a third of the Nota- 
bles lived in New Haven itself. Regardless of where they 
lived, men qualified as Economic Notables by virtue of 
their control of property in the city of New Haven, 
which would give them a stake in city politics. 

“Two Faces of Power,” p. 948 (emphasis in 
original), 

1 See also, by the same authors, “Decisions and 
Nondecisions: An Analytical Framework,” The Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 57 (September, 1963), 
pp. 632-42. 
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importance. One solution to this problem was 
suggested by another neo-elitist, Jan G. 
Deutsch: 


The primary difficulty with Who Governs? as an 
analysis of the existing distribution of power is its 
assumption that the decisions canvassed repre- 
sented conflicts sufficiently serious to force all 
potentially affected powerholders to mobilize their 
resources in the hopes of obtaining a favorable 
outcome.” 


This seems to be an excessively stringent crite- 
rion for “distinguishing between ‘important’ 
and ‘unimportant’ issues arising in the political 
arena.” If taken literally, this standard would 
relegate all issues to the “unimportant” cate- 
gory, for when in history have “all potentially 
affected powerholders” mobilized their re- 
sources? Certainly not in, say, the Russian Rev- 
olution and Civil War, which were fought with 
most potential participants on the sidelines. If 
earthshaking events like these fail to meet 
Deutsch’s standards, what hope can he have of 
ever finding an important decision in local poli- 
tics? 

In their recent book, Power and Poverty, 
Bachrach and Baratz give a somewhat less de- 
manding measure of importance: “A key issue, 
in our terms, is one that involves a genuine 
challenge to the resources of power or author- 
ity of those who currently dominate the process 
by which policy outputs in the system are de- 
termined.”!5 Recognizing that the consequences 
of decisions may not be immediately apparent, 
they suggest that this difficulty may be eased by 
choosing several issue areas to study, thus giv- 
ing the researcher time to develop a fuller per- 
spective on outcomes and their implications, 
and increasing his chances of picking a “key is- 
sue.” Interestingly, they do not discuss another 
drawback to their proposal: It involves a con- 
clusion about who dominates politics before 
data have been collected.18 

These neo-elitist formulations ignore the sub- 
stance and costs of policies. Public education 
was the biggest item in New Haven’s municipal 
budget and powerfully affected many persons’ 


“Jan G. Deutsch, “Neutrality, Legitimacy, and the 
Supreme Court: Some Intersections Between Law and 
Political Science,” Stanford Law Review, 20 (January, 
1968), p. 251 (emphasis added). 

For a critique of Deutsch’s article see Nelson W. 
Polsby, “On Intersections Between Law and Political 
Science,” Stanford Law Review, 21 (November, 1968), 
pp. 142-51. 

2 Bachrach and Baratz, Power and Poverty (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1970), pp. 47—48. 

1 The best discussion of the prevalence and de- 
ficiencies of this a priori assumption is Nelson W. 
Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963). 
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life chances. Moreover, one would think that 
even a torpid elite would want some control 
over shaping the next generation’s political and 
social perspectives. Yet the neo-elitists argue 
that public education is not a good issue with 
which to test propositions about the distribution 
of political power because the people who dom- 
inate business and high society allegedly do not 
care about it. How then is decision making in 
public education to be explained, and just what 
importance is to be attached to this issue area? 
Is it reduced to triviality merely because the 
rich do not care about it? 

It seems that the neo-elitists have failed to 
recognize something that strikes many political 
scientists as a truism: most people are not very 
interested in politics and choose to spend their 
time and resources in other pursuits; thus 
public decisions are made by specialists in poli- 
tics and those individuals who are interested in 
the substance of a particular decision. Since, in 
Dahl’s well-known phrase, “minorities rule,” 
the neo-elitists’ suggestions and the criticisms 
on which they are based are likely to lead to 
research on power that would exclude most 
policy formation from consideration. 

Some neo-elitists (e.g., Deutsch) may accept 
this line of argument, in the belief that using 
decisions to study power is fallacious because 
no decisions would elicit maximum resource 
expenditure by ali potential actors, and thus the 
researcher would never discover the “real” dis- 
tribution of power.*® Necessary to this position 
is the belief that a particular group “could get 
its way if it wanted to.” This assertion is help- 
ful in dealing with inconvenient evidence about 
the nonparticipation or defeat of putatively 
powerful groups. In addition to being unverifi- 
able, however, this claim has the disadvantage of 
being trivial. To say of a group that is could 
win if it wanted to expend the necessary re- 
sources is not to say very much, since often the 
same could be said of groups on both sides of 
the same issue. Moreover, some neo-elitists 
probably believe that “the people,” or perhaps 
just “oppressed minorities,” could stage a “rev- 


"In “Middletown,” for example, the very wealthy 
“Y” family was wholly uninvolved in civic affairs and 
maintained a “large degree of isolation from the city’s 
central interests.” See Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. 
Lynd, Middletown in Transition (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1937), p. 91. 

2 This notion may explain the hitherto puzzling dis- 
tinction that some writers drew between the “power 
structure” and the outcome of political decision making. 
For example, Lawrence J. R. Herson mused “If power 
structure does determine community action; and /f this 
structure reflects the wishes of top influentials . . .” 
(emphasis in original). See his “In the Footsteps of 
Community Power,” The American Political Science 
Review, 55 (December, 1961), p. 823. 
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olution” after suitable indoctrination and orga- 
nization. Could these prospective revolutionar- 
ies be any less potentially powerful than the pa- 
tricians who disdain to participate? 

Several critics have said that there was no 
systematic justification presented for studying 
education, nominations, and urban renewal in 
New Haven." But it would be difficult to imag- 
ine a set of objective criteria that excluded 
these issue areas, as long as it was stipulated 
that we were concerned with how political deci- 
sions were made. (This is not to say that these 
were the only worthwhile issues.) Therefore, 
while perhaps we cannot specify criteria for 
choosing decisions to study, we can be sure that 
some particular sets of decisions are worth 
studying, while others, being at the boundary of 
relevance, may not be, If we knew so much 
about the unequivocally important ones that 
the only remaining research tasks were at the 
margins, where importance was uncertain and 
would be determined in different ways by dif- 
ferent criteria, then these criticisms would be 
useful. But at the present stage of knowledge 
the problem of criteria of importance is prema- 
ture, 


The Renunciation Form of Nondecision 


The third issue we studied in New Haven 
was the enormous urban renewal program that 
brought so much attention to the city and to its 
long-term mayor, Richard C. Lee.2° One prom- 
inent feature of this program was the Citizens 
Action Commission, whose most significant cle- 
ment was a number of leading businessmen. As 
Dahl demonstrated, the CAC was a prefabri- 
caied pressure group that unvaryingly endorsed 
the sweeping proposals Lee advanced and then 
helped win public support for them.?! Dahl’s 
account of urban renewal politics in New Ha- 
ven was the point of departure for Bachrach 
and Baratz’s principal contribution, the concept 
of “nondecisions.” 

This term was not explicitly defined in 
“Two Faces of Power’: its meaning was indi- 
cated by usage and example.?? These illustra- 


2 Polsby developed explicit criteria stating what 
factors should be taken into account in choosing issues 
to study (op. cit., pp. 95ff.). Andrew S. McFarland has 
suggested four additional criteria. See his Power and 
Leadership in Pluralist Systems (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1969), p. 82. Neither Polsby nor Mc- 
Farland provided thresholds for distinguishing between 
important and unimportant issues. 

3 Lee was first elected in 1953 and retired at the end 
of 1969. 

2 Who Governs? ch. 10. 

* This article and “Decisions and Nondecisions” are 
included in the recent Power and Poverty, which also 
contains an explicit definition of “nondecision.” But in 
this new formulation the concept has become so 
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tive passages suggest three types of nondeci- 
sion, each posing somewhat different problems 
of definition, empirical application, and inter- 
pretation. Certain subjects recur in the discus- 
sion below, however. One theme common to 
more than one type of nondecision is “false 
[class] consciousness,” a label for popular opin- 
ion that does not follow leftist prescriptions 
and a shorthand way of saying that “the peo- 
ple” don’t know what’s good for them. A sec- 
ond common problem is the measurement and 
assessment of political values, institutions, and 
procedures, and of people’s attitudes toward 
these rules of the game. A third difficulty—the 
greatest of all—is what to conclude about the 
distribution of political power even if particular 
nondecisions can be identified. 

The simplest kind of nondecision is what I 
will call “renunciation”: A political actor—al- 
ready a participant in policy making——refrains 
from making a proposal or rejects an alterna- 
tive among the many which he might consider 
because he thinks that it will be unacceptable to 
some person or group. Thus power cannot be 
adequately studied by observing policy forma- 
tion and noting who proposes, who opposes, 
and who wins, because expected vetoes may be 
more important than actual ones. Bachrach and 
Baratz applied this idea to urban renewal in 
New Haven as follows: 


That the CAC did not initiate or veto actual pro- 
posals by the mayor was to Dahl evidence enough 
that the CAC was virtually powerless; it might as 
plausibly be evidence that the CAC was (in itself 


protean as to lose all utility: “A nondecision, as we de- 
fine it, is a decision that results in suppression or 
thwarting of a latent or manifest challenge to the values 
or interests of the decision-maker” (p. 44). This seems 
to say that “the decision-maker” perpetrates a non- 
decision every time he wins. 

Subsequent discussion expanded the term’s meaning 
even further: “Simply supporting the established 
political process tends to have this effect” [of making 
nondecisions] (p. 50). “An attempt to prevent an issue 
from reaching the decision-making stage” is a non- 
decision (p. 57). Examples in the House of Representa- 
tives include the Rules and Ways and Means Com- 
mittees and the seniority system (p. 60). Among the 
nondecisions uncovered by the authors in their research 
on Baltimore were: conservative appointments to 
municipal boards and commissions (p. 70); liberal 
majorities on municipal task forces (p. 71); and at- 
tempts to help the poor by the city’s most important 
business association, for “its warm support for the 
cause of racial integration amounted to a nondecision 
in that it helped sustain the ideological breach between 
the ‘bourgeois’ and the militant blacks, thereby further 
weakening the political leverage of the latter” (p. 73). 

In view of the expanded meaning suggested by these 
examples, I have confined my discussion of nondeci- 
sions to the earlier articles, except when Power and 
Poverty helps answer questions raised by its authors’ 
previous work. 
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or in what it represented) so powerful that Lee 
ventured nothing it would find worth quarreling 
with. ... 


How . .. can a judgment be made as to the rela- 
tive influence of Mayor Lee and the CAC without 
knowing (through prior study of the political and 
social views of all concerned) the proposals that 
Lee did not make because he anticipated that they 
would provoke strenuous opposition and, perhaps, 
sanctions on the part of the CAC?" 


I will discuss first the facts of New Haven 
politics referred to here and then take up the 
more general problems that these passages 
raise. Lee originated the CAC and picked its 
members, beginning with the key appointment, 
the chairman. It took the mayor nine months to 
find a businessman who would agree to head 
the CAC. As in many northeastern cities where 
politics is the province of ethnic groups while 
big business remains in the hands of Yankees, 
big businessmen had largely withdrawn from 
participation in New Haven politics. Their 
withdrawal made it all the more difficult for 
Lee to convince anyone suitable that the city 
needed massive urban renewal and that he 
could carry out such a program. One criterion 
of appointment to the CAC was sympathy with 
Lee or his policy goals. Some leading business- 
men, such as the millionaire who owned both 
local newspapers and a good deal of downtown 
real estate, were never considered for appoint- 
ment because of their hostility to the mayor. 
Most of the businessmen on the CAC were not 
supporters of redevelopment before Lee’s 
election. They came to favor and endorse it be- 
cause he persuaded them to. The inescapable 
fact of the matter is that Lee took the initiative, 
convinced many businessmen (and most other 
local residents) of the desirability of urban re- 
newal, brought the issue to the forefront of 
public attention, formulated New Haven’s ur- 
ban renewal program, and, using the CAC (as 
well as many other agencies and techniques), 
began carrying out that program.”4 


=“Two Faces of Power,” p. 952. As many 
readers may know, Dahi presented a mass of data to 
support his conclusions about the absence of business 
dominance of urban renewal in New Haven. The CAC’s 
failure to object to Lee’s proposals is only a piece of 
this proof, not (“evidence enough”) the whole argu- 
ment. 

**For an extended description of this process of con- 
version and co-optation see my The Politics of Progress 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1972), 
ch. 9. Much of this information was also available to 
Dahl's critics in Who Governs? 

The truth about the relationship between the Lee 
Administration and the CAC seems to have been 
grasped by the people of New Haven much more 
readily than by the neo-elitists. By the early 1960's the 
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New Haven was the 81st largest city in the 
country in 1960, but during the 1960’s it had, in 
absolute size, the sixth largest urban renewal 
program.*® For more than a decade it has had 
the biggest per capita urban renewal effort in 
the country, usually two to three times as big as 
the runner-up city. By the mid-1960’s more 
than 2000 acres in New Haven were in active 
renewal projects, Even if one believes that Lee 
never dared propose anything that local big 
business might dislike, and that therefore an ac- 
curate description of New Haven’s “power 
structure” would put big business at the top of 
the pyramid, the city’s urban renewal achieve- 
ments must still be explained. These accom- 
plishments could be the product of the local 
business community’s domination, exercised so 
covertly that none of us studying New Haven 
politics could detect it. To accept this proposi- 
tion, one must also believe that New Haven’s 
businessmen are unique, for their city’s urban 
renewal program has not been equaled any- 
where else. 

An alternative proposition is that Mayor Lee 
was the basic cause of the program, but never- 
theless was not powerful, because he proposed 
nothing the businessmen would reject. This 
latter alternative is wholly consistent with the 
neo-elitist conception of political power, but, as 
before, it fails to explain what happens as op- 
posed to what does not happen. To say that Lee 
did not do this or that because he anticipated 
opposition leaves untouched the question of the 
very considerable things he did do, and it was 
these achievements that seemed the more inter- 


CAC had acquired a somewhat tarnished reputation as 
the mayor’s creature: “it had served Lee’s purposes in 
urban renewal but in serving them it had lessened its 
credibility and effectiveness.” See Russell D. Murphy, 
Political Entrepreneurs and Urban Poverty (Lexington, 
Mass., Lexington Press, 1971), p. 39. 

* The magnitude of urban renewal programs is mea- 
sured by federal capital grants for all projects in the 
execution phase, or with a loan and grant contract 
approved but not formally executed, as of December 
31, 1963. The raw data were taken from the Urban Re- 
newal Directory, December 31, 1963 (Washington: 
Urban Renewal Administration, 1964). Federal grants 
generally cover two-thirds of net project costs; the rest 
is paid for by local funds, in some cases supplemented 
by state grants. It should not be thought that such 
projects are “easy.” At the end of 1963, 14 years after 
the beginning of the federal urban renewal program, 
29 per cent of cities with populations between 100,000 
and 250,000 did not have a single project in the execu- 
tion phase. 

In 1966, on a similar measure of program size, New 
Haven had a score of $790.25 per capita, compared to 
a mean of $53.51 for all cities, and was more than 
eight standard deviations above the nationwide mean. 
(Source: Robert R. Alford and Michael Aiken, “Com- 
munity Structure and Mobilization: The Case of Urban 
Renewal,” unpublished paper, University of Wisconsin. ) 
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esting research topic. 

Saying this does not, however, dismiss the 
problem of anticipated reactions. It is difficult 
to argue with the thesis that politicians avoid 
advocating proposals that will meet a cold re- 
ception in their constituencies. Like everyone 
else, they do not willingly or lightly venture 
where they anticipate hostility, defeat, and per- 
haps retribution as well. Consider an extreme 
case: If no politicians dare make suggestions 
that A (an individual or small group) would 
oppose, and A is known to oppose any depar- 
ture from the status quo, then a researcher 
would be justified in diagnosing a “false con- 
sensus” and a ruling elite consisting of A. This 
seems to be the sort of situation the neo-elitists 
have in mind when arguing that the study of 
overt decision making is inadequate. Indeed, 
the anticipated reactions to which they attach 
so much weight seem invariably to be those of 
single individuals or very small groups. 

But now consider another kind of anticipated 
reaction, immeasurably more difficult to inter- 
pret in “power structure” terms, but a good 
deal closer to American political reality: An of- 
ficial is constrained by his expectation of possi- 
ble adverse reactions from masses of people. 
Specifically, he fears to advocate policies that 
he believes may cost votes at the next election. 
Dahl called this “indirect influence,” and it is a 
key feature in his description of politics in New 
Haven: “elected leaders keep the real or imag- 
ined preferences of constituents constantly in 
mind in deciding what policies to adopt or re- 
ject.”2° This is, of course, the way that elections 
often serve as mechanisms of popular control. 
Doubtless this discussion will strike many read- 
ers as a bit tedious, if not banal. Yet oddly 
enough the idea of electoral accountability 
seems unacceptable to some neo-elitists. While 
criticizing Dahl’s putative failure to consider 
how Lee may have been constrained by the 
CAC, Bachrach and Baratz did not cite Dahl's 
discussion of indirect influence. They did, how- 
ever, explicitly object to any definition of 
power that implied that anyone whose behavior 
affects the outcome of a decision has some 
power: 

But if this is what is meant by power, how can 
we avoid concluding that no matter where we look, 
we shall always find that power is broadly dif- 
fused? To rephrase, if (a) we analyze the dis- 
tribution of power solely in terms of decision- 
making and (b) we ascribe power to all who 
participate in whatever measure or with what- 
ever “weight”... then (c) do we not necessarily 


* Who Governs? p. 164. 
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prejudge that power in real-world situations will 
be widely dispersed?” 


It is a bit surprising that scholars reject a for- 
mulation not on grounds of empirical falsity or 
impracticability, but because they expect that 
its implications may be unacceptable. 

Although Bachrach and Baratz doubtless are 
correct in thinking that elections do disperse 
power somewhat, believing that politicians may 
be constrained by worries about electoral out- 
comes is not tantamount to concluding that po- 
litical influence is evenly distributed. A number 
of forces can vitiate electoral accountability as 
a means of indirect infiuence for some or all of 
the population. Electoral laws and schedules af- 
fect turnout in a selective fashion (see the stud- 
ies cited in note 60), and categories of people 
who are less likely to vote will have less indi- 
rect influence.28 Kenneth Prewitt argues that 
electoral accountability is likely to be restricted 
when officials do not face effective electoral op- 
position, retire voluntarily, and lack higher po- 
litical ambition. (Even unopposed politicians 
may respond to public opinion, however, either 
because they think they ought to or to placate 
opposition before it results in an electoral chal- 
lenge. For an example of the latter situation, 
see note 44), Prewitt shows that these condi- 
tions are commonplace in the nonpartisan, 
manager-council suburbs of the San Francisco 
Bay Area.?® His data also indicate that city 
councilmen who are likely to be opposed at the 
polls are also more responsive to their constitu- 
ents (or at least say that they are responsive) .*° 
As these examples indicate, attributing infiu- 


7 “Decisions and Nondecisions,” pp. 633~34n. An- 
other neo-elitist, Michael Parenti, acknowledged Dahl’s 
discussion of indirect influence, but incorrectly claimed 
that Dahl limited the term to the poor, and suggested 
that it was “postulated, without the benefit of em- 
pirical research that ordinary voters, exercise indirect 
controls over decisions . . .” See his “Power and Plural- 
ism: A View From the Botton,” Journal of Politics, 32 
(August, 1970), p. 506. Lee’s constant concern with 
his next election was not postulated, but was ascertained 
through my direct observation of him and his principal 
lieutenants. 

For a brief discussion of the problem of “trans- 
lating votes into public policy,” see Donald R., Mat- 
thews and James W. Prothro, Negroes and the New 
Southern Politics (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 1966), pp. 477-81. William R. Keech has 
studied the vote as a political resource for Negroes in 
two southern cities. His findings emphasize limitations 
on what can be accomplished by means of the ballot 
box alone and indicate dimensions along which this 
problem can be analyzed. See his The Impact of Negro 
Voting (Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1968). 

29 “Political Ambitions, Volunteerism, and Electoral 
Accountability,” Zhe American Political Science Re- 
view, 64 (March, 1970), pp. 5-17. For data on the 
political careers of mayors see Wolfinger, ch, 13. 

” Prewitt, pp. 11-12. 
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ence to voters whose “real or imagined prefer- 
ences” may motivate politicians does not neces- 
sarily expand the ranks of the powerful indefi- 
nitely nor require an assumption that such 
power is equally held. 

The kinds of studies mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph do not deal directly with 
manifestations of indirect influence attained by 
anticipation of electoral reaction. One could 
learn something about how officials are stimu- 
lated and constrained in this fashion through 
participant-observation and interviewing, as we 
did in New Haven. Such techniques could indi- 
cate which groups’ electoral displeasure seemed 
to loom largest in politicians’ calculations and 
which elements were the least cause for alarm 
or were already written off, and thus had the 
least indirect influence.2! We found, for in- 
Stance, that Mayor Lee made an important 
change in his urban renewal program for fear 
that many voters would think him unduly fa- 
vorable to Yale University, a béte noire to New 
Haven’s largely plebeian population.®? 

Doubtless Lee was influenced by many antic- 
ipated reactions that we did not know about. 
How can a researcher get a reasonably com- 
plete list of such phenomena while avoiding the 
problem of infinite regress? Assuming that po- 
litical actors are aware of the range of alterna- 
tives, it would be at least hypothetically useful 
to ask informants which alternatives they con- 
sidered, which ones they might have considered 
and did not, and what community elements 
they most try to avoid offending. Doing this 
would produce useful answers, but the re- 
sponses would be far from exhaustive. There 
are several problems here: 1) How can the re- 
searcher isolate individual decisions as units of 
analysis so he can identify the suppressed alter- 
natives? Are decisions as discrete as this sug- 
gests? 2) How exhaustively will the politicians 
have pondered the alternatives? Which ones 
will they consider to be beyond the realm of 
the practical? Will they recognize the same 
“real issues” as a New Leftist, old Communist, 
black nationalist, white supremacist, John 
Bircher, devout Catholic, vegetarian, etc.? Will 
they agree on what “objective interests” are be- 
ing harmed and helped by their decisions? 3) 
Most politicians would like to avoid offending 
anyone, yet clearly they have to do so. Should 


"Whom an official is willing to offend depends in 
part on how much he can be hurt by a given group, and 
how much he needs its support. For example, a Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Chicago need be less solicitous 
of labor unions than a Democrat elected from a city 
like Detroit, where party organization is weaker and 
unions thus are more important politically. 

“= For an account of this episode see Wolfinger, ch. 10. 
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the interviewer specify the stakes that would 
lead his informant to irritate each actual or po- 
tential community group? Would this approach 
yield valid answers from busy informants who 
might well grow impatient with such hypotheti- 
cal questions? 4) Any politician has limited re- 
sources and must set priorities, deciding which 
issue areas will be the principal loci of his time 
and energy. Would the researcher conclude 
that all low-priority issue areas represented 
nondecisions? If so, nondecisions would always 
be found in all regimes. 5) In view of these 
considerations, how can any comprehensive at- 
tributions of power be made on the basis of the 
notion of anticipated reactions? 

There is yet another problem: do public offi- 
cials in fact scan the environment for all possi- 
ble alternative courses of action? Do they really 
make decisions according to this “rational-com- 
prehensive” model? Charles E. Lindblom has 
managed to convince most social scientists that 
they do not. Instead, officials are more likely to 
make policy by a model of “successive limited 
comparisons.”33 The reasons both for recogniz- 
ing and applauding this model of decision mak- 
ing are neatly summarized by Aaron Wildav- 
sky: 

Organizations would find life unbearable if they 
treated each stimulus requiring action as some- 
thing new. Every situation would then require an 
agreed definition of the situation, a frame of ref- 
ence for interpreting events, a specification of the 
mixture of values involved, a thorough search for 
policy alternatives, and much more. In order to 
avoid the enormous effort and intellectual ca- 
pacities required to accomplish these tasks, or- 
ganizations ordinarily cut their decision costs and 
their burden of calculation by developing set pat- 
terns of responses to frequently encountered stim- 
uli. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to differ- 
entiate renunciation from unconscious limita- 
tion of alternatives.?" 

In their earlier articles Bachrach and Baratz 
did not discuss interviewing of participants as a 
means of detecting renunciation.3® Instead, 


“The most succinct statement of Lindblom’s views 
on this point is “The Science of ‘Muddling Through,’ ” 
Public Administration Review, 19 (Spring, 1959), pp. 
79-88. 

“The Analysis of Issue-Contexts in the Study of 
Decision-Making,” Journal of Politics, 24 (November, 
1962), p. 718. 

s For an interesting discussion of these “set patterns 
of responses” see Ira Sharkansky, The Routines of 
Politics (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 
1970). 

= In Power and Poverty they say (p. 47) that “direct 
questioning of those concerned will be to little avail” 
since unawareness, a desire for concealment, or pre- 
occupation with defeat would keep both the subjects 
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they recommended “prior study of the political 
and social views of all concerned.” But prior to 
what? Views about what? How can the re- 
searcher know prior to the nondecision what 
views to ascertain in order to find out what has 
not happened?s? The context of Bachrach and 
Baratz’s proposal suggests a belief that holistic 
ideologies provide an adequate basis for pre- 
dicting attitudes on specific policy questions. 
The impressive body of research on voting be- 
havior and public opinion that has accumulated 
over the past dozen years conclusively demon- 
strates the weakness of this proposition.** 
Most of the New Haven businessmen whom 
Lee induced to serve on the CAC professed the 
purest of rugged individualist ideologies to us, 
yet they were able to reconcile this outlook 
with enthusiastic endorsement of urban re- 
newal, a new political issue which Lee con- 
vinced them was consistent with their “political 
and social views.” Consider the views of one of 
these men: 


Too much money has gone into the federal gov- 
ernment to be disbursed at the capricious whim 
of a politician. ... But the way I look at [it] is 
if taxes are going to remain high and there is 
going to be a socialist program in the United 
States . . . if personal income taxes cannot be 
reduced, why there’s only one thing to do and 
that is to devise ways and means so that we can 
share init.... 


If we examine the problem not from the 
viewpoint of the politician, but of a group 
thought to be wielding “non-decision-making 
power,” the problems of devising satisfactory 
empirical measures are, if anything, even more 
severe. For just as the object of such power 
may not be aware of the relationship, the sub- 
ject may also not know that he is exercising 
power. Bachrach and Baratz explain the di- 
lemma this way: 


In conceiving of elite domination exclusively in 
the form of a conscious cabal exercising the power 
of decision-making and vetoing, he [Dahl] over- 
looks a more subtle form of domination, one in 
which those who actually dominate are not con- 
scious of it themselves, simply because their posi- 


and objects of nondecisions from being good inform- 
ants. 

3 Answers to these questions will not be found in 
Power and Poverty, which reports the authors’ field 
research in Baltimore. If they did follow their own 
advice about “prior study of the political and social 
views of all concerned,” the results are not reported in 
this book. 

3 For a creative synthesis of findings on this point see 
Philip E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in 
Mass Publics,” in David E. Apter, ed., Ideology and 
Discontent (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964), pp. 206-61. 
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tion of dominance has never seriously been chal- 
lenged.™ 


They are not explicit about the identities of 
the men whose “position of dominance has 
never seriously been challenged,” although the 
context broadly hints that they mean big busi- 
nessmen. In view of the bitter ethnic hostilities 
that have characterized cities like New Haven, 
culminating in the Yankees’ displacement from 
public office by the Irish, it is difficult to believe 
that the Yankees think they have never been se- 
riously challenged. Consider, moreover, the 
following response by a former president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Greater New 
Haven when Dahi asked him why more busi- 
nessmen did not participate in local politics: 


I think perhaps—speaking for myself and hav- 
ing observed other people—perhaps we're all 
scared, Anytime we stick our nose into a political 
grindstone, we find that for every dollar we can 
spend, the unions are right there with three times 
the number of people and three times the number 
of dollars. 

Ever since the New Deal, why, I feel that the 
businessman has been down the ladder of political 
influence and I think that it has unduly scared us. 
. Tve heard some of these old timers like say 
that we’re a bunch of cream puffs in this political 
thing and I think maybe he’s right. I think we 
have seen the terrific growth of union power in 
politics and we have seen what happens. Well, 
take my own case, for example: two years ago, 
I went up to Hartford and spoke on behalf of a 
right-to-work bill at the legislature. I think there 
were only three other industrialists in the entire 
state that at that time would stand up and speak 
on behalf of it while there were five hundred 
union guys there, including Monsignor and 
a few others who were very avidly against it. Now, 
I went up again this time, but I heard through 
our personnel director that the president of the 
union put a lot of pressure on him to try to get 
me not to go up there. He just called Jack and 
said, “Is that [obscenity] president of yours going 
up to Hartford and trying to get this right-to- 
work?” Jack said, “Yes, I think he is.” The union 
president said, “Why doesn’t he wise up and lay 
off that stuff?” 

Now for instance, take over at 
There’s a guy who believes every bit as strongly 
as I do about a right-to-work bill, but he wouldn’t 
dare go up to Hartford. He’s got a much stronger 
union and a much more left-wing union over 
there, and they’re very tightly organized.” 














“Two Faces of Power,” p. 952n. 

“Using the reputational method in Seattle, Delbert 
C. Miller identified a “power structure” of big business- 
men. Miller reported that the most important issue 
decided in Seattle during his research there was a pro- 
posed right-to-work law. Most of his “Key Influentials” 
and “Top Influentials” favored the proposal, but were 
afraid to express their support publicly. The measure 
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For all his complaining about labor domina- 
tion, this man was active in various kinds of 
public affairs, including the CAC. 

It is not necessary to believe in a serenely 
unchallenged elite to accept the proposition 
that men may influence others unconsciously. 
Those people whose probable opposition causes 
the politician to refrain from certain proposals 
need not participate in this act; they can be 
taken account of without their knowledge. This 
often is the case when politicians adjust their 
policies in anticipation of voter response. In- 
deed, in many instances officials doubtless re- 
spond to imagined or exaggerated public opin- 
ion. When their careers may be at stake. politi- 
cians tend to err on the side of oversensitivity to 
possible complaints. Since there is no neces- 
sary interaction between the hypothesized 
subject and object of the power relationship, the 
subject could easily be unaware that he had 
“been powerful.” 

If the renunciation form of the non-decision- 
making process were a wholly conscious phe- 
nomenon, we might hope to develop ways of 
studying it by asking questions. But since it of- 
ten is not, the most promising operational ap- 
proach could be by means of deductive mod- 
els. I will examine this possibility after discuss- 
ing the other forms of nondecision. 


The Abstention Form of Nondecision 


Renunciation is abjuring of some alternatives 
by political actors. It is akin to “abstention,” 
which is a conscious decision not to become in- 
volved, not to spend resources in a given politi- 
cal transaction. The difference is that the ab- 
jured behavior is not the advocacy of certain 
possibly indeterminate policy alternatives by al- 
ready active individuals, but rather a decision 
not to participate at all by people who have 
grievances or goals that might be met by politi- 
cal action. 

The distinction has some point. With renun- 
ciation the practical task of locating informants 
is eased, because the nondecision is “made” by 
someone who is already active in politics and 
therefore relatively visible to the researcher. 
But anyone can be an abstainer, and thus the 
researcher’s universe is the entire polity. An- 
other difference is that with renunciation the 
researcher does not have the problem of dis- 
tinguishing between a nondecision and a pref- 


was defeated. See his “The Measurement of Influence 
in Community Affairs,” Proceedings of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, Research Studies, State College of 
Washington, 25 (June, 1957), pp. 148-54. 

“ McFarland (p. 86) suggests that comparative anal- 
ysis might identify nonevents in a particular locality. 
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erence for spending one’s time in activities other 
than politics. But how can this distinction be 
drawn so as to identify genuine cases of absten- 
tion? 

The importance of this question may be seen 
by examining how the neo-elitists have dis- 
cussed abstention. One example they cite is 
“Springdale,” an upper New York State hamlet 
described in Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bens- 
man’s well-known book, Small Town in Mass 
Society.** The village government, elected by 
little more than a dozen voters, was controlled 
by a few local businessmen dedicated to mini- 
mal public expenditures. Many residents of 
“Springdale” disliked their government’s refusal 
to provide more adequate community facilities, 
but they did not even vote, much less organize 
an opposition slate of candidates for the village 
board, which was always elected without chal- 
Jenge.*? Vidich and Bensman attribute the vil- 
lagers’ abstention from electoral politics to “the 
complexity of organizing political support; the 
necessity for historical, legal and technical 
knowledge in defining an issue clearly; the 
lack of knowledge of procedure.”44 

These abstainers in “Springdale” may seem 
very much like the abstaining Notables in New 
Haven, Yet the neo-elitists draw different con- 
clusions from the two examples. If the 
“Springdale” abstainers prefer their leisure to 
community facilities and thus stay out of local 
politics, they are the victims of power. If the 
Notables prefer other activities to participation 
in public education and local politics, then 
these issues are beneath them and do not pro- 
vide a basis for any judgments about their 
power. Clearly, the neo-elitists have not told us 
enough about how to distinguish between the 
two cases. What is needed is a means of identi- 
fying issues, a problem to which much of the 
following discussion will be addressed. 

If the “real issues” can be identified in the 
preferences of the public, gathering data on ab- 
stention by large segments of the polity does 
not present insuperable problems. Vidich and 
Bensman evidently found out about abstention 
by unstructured interviewing. A similar ap- 
proach, supplemented by a conventional sam- 


“Princcton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 

3 Vidich and Bensman, Small Town, pp. 112-23. 

“Small Town, p. 123. Vidich and Bensman go on to 
describe the anti-status quo activities of the Community 
Club, which was a means of prodding the village board 
to act. When the proponents of a specific measure 
mobilized enough support for it, the board responded 
favorably in order to avoid organization of an alterna- 
tive slate of candidates who would threaten the tenure 
of the incumbent board members (ibid., pp. 128-36). 
In other words, the village board was moved by antici- 
pated reactions. 
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ple survey, would give empirical expression to 
this concept by providing data on the extent to 
which a city’s agenda of political discussion re- 
flected its residents’ political preferences and 
actions. Bachrach and Baratz recommend this 
Strategy in Power and Poverty. They distin- 
guish “overt” from “covert” grievances. The 
former “are those that have already been ex- 
pressed and have generated an issue within the 
political system, whereas covert ones are still 
outside the system. The latter, that is, are co- 
vert in the sense that they have not been recog- 
nized as ‘worthy’ of public attention .. .”*5 In 
the terminology I use here, covert grievanccs 
are one index of abstention. Bachrach and Bar- 
atz report that in Baltimore, “If there are co- 
vert grievances, they are so well concealed that 
we cannot locate them.’46 

But “covert grievances” are only one aspect 
of abstention, which occurs when individuals or 
groups do not pursue their preferences in the 
political arena. How does abstention differ 
from apathy, laziness, pessimism, or lack of in- 
terest in politics? These are all widespread; in- 
deed, they are the common condition. Most 
people prefer spending their time, money, and 
skill for purposes other than shaping public 
policy. Moreover, the composition of the activ- 
ist fraction of the population shifts considera- 
bly from electoral to nonelectoral politics.‘ 
There is also a remarkably high rate of turn- 
over in the ranks of campaign activists from 
one national election to the next.*® As with vot- 
ing, various institutional arrangements and in- 
centive systems encourage or discourage politi- 
cal participation, and it is generally assumed 
that higher participation works to the advan- 
tage of those people whose inclinations toward 


© Power and Poverty, p. 49 (emphasis in original). 
Parenti (p. 523) suggested a similar way to locate non- 
decisions: “Any widely felt deprivation discovered by 
the investigator that fails to become an issue because 
the deprived don’t have the ability to force a confronta- 
tion may be considered a ‘non-issue.’ ” But Parenti dic 
not pursue this point in his report of his research or 
Newark, which is limited to description of several con- 
troversies between the city administration and a tiny 
black neighborhood group organized by members (pre- 
sumably white) of Students for a Democratic Society. 
During the thirty months of the organizing campaign, 
after which the group dissolved, “as many as 150 resi- 
dents” participated in one way or another in all its 
activities (Parenti, p. 509). 

£ Power and Poverty, p. 96. This sentence is virtuzlly 
the only mention by Bachrach and Baratz of their 
findings from the sample survey of Baltimore residents. 
which they apparently did not rely on fo discuss “overt 
grievances.” 

“See Dahl, Who Governs? ch. 26; and Wolfinger, 
ch. 5. 

4! Carolyn Ban, “The Party Activist, 1956-68” (Stan- 
ford: Stanford University unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, 1972). 
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activity are weakest, e.g., the poor. Such alter- 
native arrangements are what E. E. Schatt- 
schneider called “mobilizations of bias,” which 
he defined thus: 


All forms of political organization have a bias in 
favor of the exploitation of some kinds of conflict 
and the suppression of others because organiza- 
tion is the mobilization of bias. Some issues are 


Organized into politics while others are organized 
out.” 


Specific examples of mobilization of bias 
have been studied at some length and are dis- 
cussed in the following section. But it must be 
recognized that under any circumstances rela- 
tively few people will devote much time or 
money to political activity. Doubtless most 
readers of this Review have grievances which 
they have failed to remedy by means of politi- 
cal participation. In this sense, then, nondeci- 
sions will always be prevalent, for it is difficult 
to imagine a society populated by people pursu- 
ing their policy preferences through political 
activity.5° Since we cannot define “abstention” 
so as to exclude this situation, what conclusions 
about a city’s “power structure” can be based 
on the concept? 

Abstention can characterize organizations as 
well as individuals, and this poses some knotty 
research problems. Consider, for example, the 
problem of a political scientist writing a case 
study on the adoption of a project to redevelop 
a city’s central business district. He would cer- 
tainly explore the background, character, and 
consequences of various interest groups’ in- 
volvement in the decision. If he noticed that the 
local Chamber of Commerce did not take a 
stand, he might try to find out why an organi- 
zation representing local merchants had nothing 
to do with an issue of such apparent impor- 
tance to its members. Would he also inquire 
into the reasons why the Knights of Columbus 
or the Junior League did not participate? Prob- 
ably not. Why not? Because he entertained 
some implicit assumptions about the rational 
behavior of the city’s interest groups which led 
him to expect the Chamber to participate and 
did not suggest to him that the other groups 
“should” do so. In other words, the researcher 
had a rudimentary theory about the rational be- 
havior of interest groups.®? This theory would 


“E, E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960), p. 71. 

® Mancur Olson, Jr. has argued that abstention from 
collective political action may be rational behavior for 
any individual, since the likelihood that his own action 
will produce benefits to him is minimal. See The Logic 
of Collective Action (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1965). 

"In Bachrach and Baratz, Power and Poverty (pp. 
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lead him to cases of abstention as opposed to 
simple absence of activity. It would also lead to 
a dilemma, but consideration of this should be 
postponed until the third type of non-decision 
making has been mentioned. 


The Nonparticipation Form of Nondecision 


I will call this third form “nonparticipation”: 
situations in which people are unaware of their 
interests and therefore do not demand that 
those interests be served. This unconscious non- 
decision making is said to be due to values and 
procedures that set limits on the community 
agenda of issues. How can examples of nonpar- 
ticipation be isolated for purposes of empirical 
study? One approach would be to look at those 
who are said to exercise power in such cases. 
Bachrach and Baratz define them as follows: 


. .. power is also exercised when A devotes his 
energies to creating or reinforcing social and po- 
litical values and institutional practices that limit 
the scope of the political process to public con- 
sideration of only those issues which are com- 
paratively innocuous to A. To the extent that A 
succeeds in doing this, B is prevented, for all 
practical purposes, from bringing to the fore any 
issues that might in their resolution be seriously 
detrimental to A’s set of preferences.” 


They amplify these ideas in their own definition 
of “mobilization of bias”: “a set of predomi- 
nant values, beliefs, rituals, and institutional 
procedures (‘rules of the game’) that operate 
systematically and consistently to the benefit of 
certain persons and groups.at the expense of 
others.”®* The polity seems divided into “per- 
sons and groups seeking reallocation of values” 
and “persons and groups committed to existing 
values,”54 

Bachrach and Baratz have not offered evi- 
dence about the distribution of any relevant at- 
titudes among the population, either from their 
own work or that of others, nor aave they spec- 
ified which beliefs and procedures allegedly are 
biased in favor of “the elite.”55 But from the 
above and other passages one concludes that 


140-64) James R. Taylor’s appendix on “Key Actors 
in Baltimore’s Anti-Poverty Public” does not consider 
unions, political machines, civil rights groups, neighbor- 
hood organizations, or federal field offices; nor is there 
any discussion of why they were excluded. One assumes 
that some explicit or implicit theory led to these omis- 
sions. : 

5 “Two Faces of Power,” R 948. 

5 Power and Poverty, p. 43 (emphasis added). 

5 Ibid., pp. 53, 56. 

5 Cf. Merelman, pp. 453-54. There is no indication in 
Power and Poverty that the authors used their sample 
survey or unstructured interviewing of political actors 
to gather data on attitudes toward values, institutions, 
or procedures. 
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they envision a single “mobilization of bias,” 
which in turn is accepted by and benefits a uni- 
fied segment of the population. The attitudinal 
components of the mobilization evidently are 
thought to be an internally consistent, unidi- 
mensional body of beliefs (“prevailing norms” 
or “the dominant view”).58 Political procedures 
and institutions likewise are harmonious, result 
from tbe same sources, and have common 
effects on the fortunes of the various elements 
in the polity. Policy outputs thus also have a 
consistent, class-related impact on the popula- 
tion. 

Now these propositions are, in varying de- 
gree, amenable to empirical investigation. So- 
cial scientists have done a good deal of research 
on some of them; their findings generally con- 
tradict the neo-elitist assumptions. In particu- 
lar, public support for prevailing political val- 
ues and institutions has been studied in some 
detail, and a fair amount is known about the 
incidence of these attitudes, interrelationships 
among them, and the characteristics of people 
holding them. The research of Herbert Mc- 
Closky and Jack Dennis reveals mixed and in- 
consistent attitudes toward the values and prac- 
tices of American politics, with favorable attt- 
tudes toward some features coexisting with neg- 
ative views toward others.5? For example, Den- 
nis describes “a somewhat ambivalent and ir- 
resolute state of diffuse support for the party sys- 
tem. Predominantly favorable perceptions and 
norms are mixed with unfavorable ones.”5§ Mc- 
Closky reports similar patterns in attitudes to- 
ward a variety of political values and rules of 
the game. Although they were by no means 
united, his elite respondents (national party 
convention delegates) supported these values 
and practices more consistently than did the 
general public. This might provide some confir- 
mation for the neo-elitists, except that the items 
in question run largely to presumably desirable 
things like due process, tolerance of dissent, 
trust in freedom, and so forth. 

It is difficult to see how some values and pro- 
cedures, such as free speech and popular 
elections, “operate systematically and consis- 
tently to the benefit of certain persons and 
groups at the expense of others.”®® Other prac- 


“ Power and Poverty, p. 58. 

% See, e.g. Herbert McClosky, “Consensus and 
Ideology in American Politics,” The American Political 
Science Review, 58 (March, 1964}, pp. 361-82; and 
Jack Dennis, “Support for the Party System by the Mass 
Public,” The American Political Science Review, 60 
(September, 1966), pp. 600-15. 

> Dennis, p. 604. 

* Procedures that increase popular participation in 
decision making may also increase the probability that 
issues will be decided so as to maintain social or politi- 
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tices are biased in favor of particular politica 
interests yet are found in combination with pro- 
cedures that work in the opposite direction. 
For example, electing city councilmen fror 
wards helps geographically concentrated inter- 
ests like minority groups, while electing them 
on a nonpartisan ballot reduces the turnout of 
uneducated voters and thus the potential influ- 
ence of members of minority groups.® Sixty- 
seven American cities with 1960 populations of 
more than 50,000 elect their councilmen pre- 
dominantly from wards; 32 of these elect them 
on partisan ballots and 35 do it on nonpartisan 
ballots.¢+ Clearly, the “mobilization of bias” in 
the first group of cities is more consistent than 
in the second group. 

These data cast doubt on the universality of 
the neo-elitists’ assumptions about the distribu- 
tion of opinions, procedures, and institutions. 
but they do not as such discredit the idea ex- 
pressed in the passage cited in note 52, If we 
could assume that the putatively powerful were 
fully aware of the nature and import of their 
own behavior in regard to controlling the 


agenda, that is, if “A” knew what he was doing 


and what the consequences were, then pernaps 
a researcher could ask likely candidates aboui 
their behavior in this respect. But a page after 
the passage about “A” and “B” quoted above. 
Bachrach and Baratz, explicating the “central 
point” of their argument, greatly reduced its 
operational utility: “to the extent that a person 
or group—consciously or unconsciously—cre- 
ates or reinforces barriers to the public airing 
of policy conflicts, that person or group has 
power,”62 

Let us take this statement literally and imag- 
ine a town where the rich have brought about 
widespread public acceptance of nonpartisan 
elections for local office, thereby reducing dis- 
cal inequality. For a discussion of this problem see 
Raymond E. Wolfinger and Fred I. Greenstein, “The 
Repeal of Fair Housing in California: An Analysis oi 
Referendum Voting,” The American Political Science 
Review, 62 (September, 1968), pp. 767-69. 

” For data on the effect of nonpartisan ballots on the 
turnout of various groups see Robert H. Salisbury and 
Gordon Black, “Class and Party in Partisan and Non- 
Partisan Elections: The Case of Des Moines,” The 
American Political Science Review, 57 (September. 
1963), pp. 584-92; Eugene C. Lee, The Politics of Non- 
partisanship (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960); and Robert R. Alford anc 
Eugene C. Lee, “Voting Turnout in American Cities.” 
The American Political Science Review, 62 (September. 
1968), pp. 796-813. 

& The “inconsistency” of municipal governmental 
forms is discussed in Raymond E. Wolfinger and John 
Osgood Field, “Political Ethos and the Structure of 
City Government,” The American Political Science Re- 
view, 60 (June, 1966), pp. 312~15. 

a “Two Faces of Power,” p. 949 (emphasis added). 
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proportionately the turnout of the working 
class and increasing the electoral chances of 
Republican city officials who will resist de- 
mands to change the status quo. If the working 
class endorses this barrier to “the public airing 
of policy conflicts,” it must, by the definition 
just quoted, be powerful. Clearly, a better 
method for identifying the powerful is needed. 

Bachrach and Baratz have made a suggestion 
along these lines in the often-quoted peroration 
of their first article: 


Then, having analyzed the dominant values, the 
myths and the established political procedures and 
rules of the game, he {the researcher] would make 
a careful inquiry into which persons or groups, if 
any, gain from the existing bias and which, if any, 
are handicapped by it. Next, he would investigate 
the dynamics of nondecision-making; that is, he 
would examine the extent to which, and the man- 
ner in which the status quo oriented persons and 
groups influence those community values and those 
political institutions . . . which tend to limit the 
scope of actual decision-making to “safe” issues. 
Finally, using his knowledge of the restrictive face 
of power as a foundation for analysis and as a 
standard for distinguishing between “key” and 
“routine” political decisions, the researcher would, 
after the manner of the pluralists, analyze partici- 
pation in decision-making of concrete issues.“ 


At the end of Power and Poverty they indicate 
the way to begin such a program: “we ask nei- 
ther ‘Who runs things here?’ nor ‘Does anyone 
run things here?’ but rather ‘Is the distribution 
of benefits and privileges highly unequal and, if 
so, why?’ "6 

This seems to equate “who governs?” with 
“who benefits?” on the assumption that those 
who profit from what the government does or 
fails to do have brought about the policies in 
question, by direct control of officials or by 
more subtle and fundamental influence over the 
substance of public discussion. This proposition 
can be verified; indeed, many social scientists 
think that we already know enough to reject it, 
for the following reasons: The consequences of 


“Ibid, p. 952 (emphasis in original). Deutsch’s 
recommended strategy is equally demanding: “. . . we 
may conclude that any study of the distribution of 
political power that does not include a detailed analysis 
of the origins and content of the community agenda 
must be adjudged incomplete” (p. 256). 

“ Power and Poverty, p. 106. As a matter of fact, 
nowhere in this book is there even a fragmentary des- 
cription of the distribution of public benefits and bur- 
dens in Baltimore, As with Parenti (pp. 507-508), who 
also criticized “pluralists” for focusing on processes as 
opposed to outputs, Bachrach and Baratz did not pre- 
sent data on who benefits. Here, as elsewhere, they 
failed to follow their own advice on how to do research 
on power. It is difficult to see how their empirical ma- 
terial differs from conventional narratives of political 
controversy and decision. 
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political action often are not what the actors in- 
tended. Many people benefit from policies 
which they vigorously opposed—doctors and 
Medicare come immediately to mind. In addi- 
tion to achieving the goals of those responsible 
for them, public policy decisions often provide 
side benefits to people who have had nothing to 
do with their resolution.© Although the Black 
Panther party opposes gun registration and has 
benefited from the weakness of present laws, its 
opposition was not responsible for congres- 
sional refusal to enact effective gun control leg- 
islation in 1968. 

It is also true, however, that identifying those 
who gain and lose from a decision often provides 
useful clues to understanding how that decision 
was made. There is a substantial and growing 
body of research on policy outputs, much of it 
pertinent to the ideas expressed by the neo-elit- 
ists.66 This research is based on the wide range 
of variation among American states and cities 
with respect both to policies and to the assorted 
institutions and procedures that comprise “mo- 
bilizations of bias.” It is astonishing that the 
neo-elitists have neither used this literature nor 
done any similar research of their own to spec- 
ify and validate their general allegations about 
the policy consequences of alternative ways of 
organizing political life. One explanation of this 
situation may be that the neo-elitists consider 
these differences trivial. Such a viewpoint is dif- 
ficult to accept, however, for the variations in 
policy outputs among American governmental 
jurisdictions are very large, as is the range of 
municipal and state governmental forms and 
procedures.®7 

Just as the neo-elitists assume that the “mo- 
bilization of bias” is unitary and internally con- 
sistent, so they seem to attribute unidimension- 
ality to the distribution of outputs. In point of 
fact, however, the extent to which different so- 
cial groups profit from government programs 
varies enormously along several dimensions. 
One is the type of program: some kinds of 
spending provide disproportionate gains to the 
very poor, some to the modestly self-sufficient, 
some to the middle classes, and some to the 


For data on these propositions see Wolfinger, ch. 
1. See also Polsby, Community Power and Political 
Theory, pp. 132-36. 

% Citations of many of these studies may be found in 
Brian R. Fry and Richard F. Winters, “The Politics of 
Redistribution,” The American Political Science Re- 
view, 64 (June, 1970), pp. 508-22; and Philip B. Coul- 
ter, “Comparative Community Politics and Public 
Policy,” Polity, 3 (Fall, 1970), pp. 22-43. 

For data on output variations see, e.g, Fry and 
Winters, p. 515; and Sharkansky, ch. 6. Wolfinger and 
Field describe variations in the incidence and combina- 
tions of local governmental forms. 
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rich. The same is true of tax burdens: some 
taxes fall most heavily on the rich, some on the 
poor, and so on. It appears that, at least at the 
state level, there is not always consistency in 
the size of programs that benefit particular so- 
cial classes; that is, state policies do not display 
a consistent class bias.® 

One could aggregate, for each income cate- 
gory, all benefits and revenues to obtain an in- 
dex of the net redistributive impact of each 
city’s or state’s policies. Brian R. Fry and Rich- 
ard F. Winters have computed such redistribu- 
tive ratios for 48 states.” These scores provide 
a basis for assessing the net redistributive effect 
of state policy.” The ratio of benefits to bur- 
dens is greatest for the poor. In all states the 
redistributive ratio for those families with an- 
nual incomes of $4000 or less is clearly favor- 
able, i.e., they get more than they give. These 
ratios vary enormously from state to state; the 
most progressive ratio for the poor, in Massa- 
chusetts, is 3.32, compared to 1.62 in the most 
regressive state, Virginia. 

One would not conclude from these data that 
because poor people are net gainers in state 
politics they are more powerful than social 
classes with a net deficit. Nor would one con- 
clude that the poor are twice as powerful in 
Massachusetts as in Virginia. Among the many 
reasons for resisting such foolish conclusions 
would be one that probably is most appealing 
to neo-elitists: attention should be paid to what 
the government fails to do as well as to what it 
does, and it could intervene in the private sec- 
tor to provide the poor with a fair share of the 
wealth. But what is a fair share? Is it necessary 
to answer this question before doing satisfac- 
tory research on power? 

This question may be sidestepped by further 
reference to the policy output literature. Fry 
and Winters report that interstate variations in 
the redistributive ratio are more strongly asso- 
ciated with political than socioeconomic vari- 
ables, a conclusion pointing the way toward re- 
search that would specify those political fea- 
tures most beneficial to various elements of the 
polity. Systematic empirical attempts to explore 
this problem have, of course, been going on for 
some time.’* On the basis of the research re- 
ported to date, one can note some important 


For specific examples of these commonplace ob- 
servations see Fry and Winters, pp. 514-15. 

 Sharkansky, Routines of Politics, pp. 92-93. 

% Fry and Winters, p. 515. 

2 See Fry and Winters, pp. 511-15 for various cau- 
tions about the data. 

T A milestone in this field is Richard E. Dawson and 
James A. Robinson, “Inter-Party Competition, Eco- 
nomic Variables and Welfare Policies in the American 
States,” Journal of Politics, 25 (May, 1963), pp. 265-89. 
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refinements in conceptualizing this problem: 
Policy outputs that are harmful to particular 
social groupings may not necessarily result 
from political arrangements that are disadvan- 
tageous to those groupings. Thus Richard 1. 
Hofferbert found no relationship between state 
legislative malapportionment and the level of 
welfare oriented policies. A weak negative rela- 
tionship between state aid to cities and malap- 
portionment disappeared when southern citics 
were excluded from the analysis.” Also at the 
state level, Ira Sharkansky found, in areas 
where the quality of public services could be 
measured independently of the amount of 
money spent for the services, that there was no 
necessary relationship between the two,74 
Structural and procedural variations are 
probably greater among cities than states, 
which has given rise to a good deal of specula- 
tion about the ways in which alternative gov- 
ernmental forms enhance or restrict the politi- 
cal influence of various groups. Systematic re- 
search on this problem is still in its infancy. 
One problem in such research is obtaining a 
valid measure of popular demand that can be 
related to a particular type of output, in order 
then to determine if such relationships are 
greater under some institutional arrangements 
than under others." One way to solve this 
problem is to take need as an index of demand. 
This is the path followed by Michael Aiken and 
Robert R. Alford in their study of relationships 
between the amount of public housing in 
American cities and (among others things) 
municipal governmental forms. When they con- 
trolled for the size of cities and the proportion 
of dilapidated housing, they found a modest 


™ Richard I. Hofferbert, “The Relation between 
Public Policy and Some Structural and Environmental 
Variables in the American States,” The Americar 
Political Science Review, 60 (March, 1966), pp. 75, 77. 
Other studies have produced generally similar results. 
For a summary of research on this subject, see John G. 
Grumm, “The Effects of Legislative Structure on Legis- 
lative Performance,” in Richard I. Hofferbert and Ira 
Sharkansky, eds., State and Urban Politics (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1971), pp. 302-305. 
Grumm’s article discusses the policy consequences of 
various kinds of legislative organization, ie. of some 
“mobilizations of bias.” Like other scholars who have 
asked “What effects do the structures of political in- 
stitutions have on the performance of these institutions” 
(p. 298), he is able to deal with this question without 
recourse to the concepts of nondecisions and “power 
structures.” 

“Tra Sharkansky, “Government Expenditures and 
Public Services in the American States,” The American 
Political Science Review, 61 (December, 1967), pp. 
1066-77. 

= For a discussion of failure to deal with these prob- 
lems in one such study, see Raymond E. Wolfinger and 
John Osgood Field, “Communications,” The American 
Political Science Review, 62 (March, 1968), pp. 227-30. 
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but significant negative correlation (--.16) be- 
tween the number of public housing units per 
capita and the presence of the city manager 
form of government. Likewise, they found a 
smaller but still significant negative association 
(—.09) between public housing and nonparti- 
san elections.” These findings thus furnish 
some empirical support for the conventional 
wisdom that both city manager government 
and nonpartisan ballots tend to reduce the po- 
litical power of the poor, who are the benefi- 
ciaries of public housing. 

As I said earlier, it is noteworthy that the 
neo-elitists have paid no attention to the policy 
output literature. It is perhaps even more inter- 
esting that the scholars working in the field of 
outputs have gotten by with virtually no discus- 
sion either of power generally or of power 
structures, nondecisions, mobilizations of bias, 
and the other conceptual contributions of the 
neo-elitists. Although they appear to be doing 
what the neo-elitists recommend, they use quite 
different frames of reference. The earlier 
“power structure” studies also seemed isolated 
from other sorts of work on local politics. Stu- 
dents of “community power” seldom discussed 
their data for purposes other than compiling 
lists of the powerful, and rarely used or even 
cited political science literature outside their 
field. By the same token, scholars working in 
other aspects of local politics usually eschewed 
mention of the power structure literature and 
textbooks on local government customarily 
treat it in a separate chapter. This mutual seg- 
regation was relatively easy to understand, 
given the special concerns of the power struc- 
ture scholars, the tiny slice of phenomena en- 
compassed by their work, and the doubts that 
many political scientists had about it. But the 
neo-elitists’ concerns are much broader than 
those of Floyd Hunter and his school, and 
many of the inquiries they recommend seem to 
be exemplified by the studies I have mentioned 
in this section. This mutual indifference indi- 
cates, I think, that neo-elitist thought is not 
readily reconciled with empirical research. It is 
also likely that the neo-elitists would not be sat- 
isfied that the policy output scholars were ade- 
quately concerned with nondecisions. 

For one thing, serious analysis of “the domi- 
nant values and the political myths, rituals and 
institutions which tend to favor the vested in- 
terests of one or more groups” requires trying 
to find out how these groups would fare if 
other values, myths, rituals and institutions 

t “Community Structure and Innovation: The Case 


of Public Housing,” The American Political Science Re- 
view, 64 (September, 1970), p. 859. 
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were dominant. This analysis would include 
values, etc. that are beyond the range presently 
found in the United States. The neo-elitists 
seem to believe that present values, etc. favor 
the rich,”? yet it is by no means obvious that 
the poor would be better off under any alterna- 
tive political system. In other words, things can 
get worse as well as better for almost any group 
in the country. 

The neo-elitists generally look at the political 
scene from the left, and it seems likely that 
when they talk about nondecisions they have in 
mind the consistent failure of the American po- 
litical agenda to resemble the Marxist or New 
Left image of the “underlying issues.” Yet 
there is nothing inherently leftist about the idea 
of nondecisions. It is, in fact, a notion conge- 
nial to all “fundamental” critics of the contem- 
porary political scene, regardless of their ideo- 
logical preferences. The manufacturer quoted 
earlier who said that his fellow businessmen did 
not venture into politics because they were “un- 
duly scared” by the power of unions was allud- 
ing to his own set of nondecisions. Indeed, fol- 
lowers of the radical right would have little dif- 
ficulty accepting the abstract ideas in the neo- 
elitist view of American politics, much as they 
might differ from Bachrach and Baratz in their 
nominations of those who “gain from the exist- 
ing bias.” 

The eclectic potential of neo-elitist thought 
may be more apparent now in the aftermath of 
the Wallace presidential campaign and a series 
of mayoral elections in which conservative can- 
didates struck a responsive chord in working 
class areas with the charge that their opponents 
were “limousine liberals.”?8 In these campaigns 
it was clear that the image of “the Establish- 


™ Cj. Deutsch: “As long as that agenda continues to 
benefit the elite, therefore-—and if an elite exists at all 
it is presumably because the agenda does favor it—it 
seems reasonable to expect that the elite will remain 
largely indifferent to the outcomes of community deci- 
sions” (p. 255). 

* For a brief description of the social bases of Wal- 
lace’s support see Philip E. Converse ef al., “Continuity 
and Change in American Politics,” The American 
Political Science Review, 63 (December, 1969), pp. 
1102-1103. Some of the mayoral elections are described 
in James Q. Wilson and Harold R. Wilde, “The Urban 
Mood,” Commentary, October, 1969. Andrew Greeley 
explains this conservative populism this way: “From 
the perspective of the Polish TV watcher... on the 
northwest side of Chicago, the long-haired militants are 
every bit as much part of the Establishment as are the 
presidents of corporations. .. . They see the protesters 
and the militants as sons and daughters of the well-to- 
do, who have attended elite colleges and are sup- 
ported financially by their parents through all their 
radical activity” (“The War and White Ethnic Groups: 
Turning Off ‘The People,’” The New Republic, June 
27, 1970, p. 15). 
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ment” was of far greater practical use to right- 
ist politicians than it has been to the SDS or the 
Black Panthers. For example, Samuel Yorty, 
the conservative Mayor of Los Angeles, based 
his upset 1969 campaign on his claim to be a 
“little man” challenging the big interests, typi- 
fied by the Los Angeles Times, which backed 
his liberal black opponent. 

This is xot to say that the neo-elitists have 
devised a delusion that fits equally well malcon- 
tents of the right and left, but rather that what 
is a nondecision depends on one’s beliefs about 
how well contemporary political discussion and 
action match the ultimate political good. At the 
present stage of American politics some impor- 
tant nondecisions include: who should be al- 
lowed to vote, express his opinions without fear 
of punishment, organize for economic action, 
or worship openly. These questions have all 
been sources of considerable agitation at vari- 
ous times in our past, and some Americans are 
discontented about the ways they have been re- 
solved. But resolved they have been, and they 
are no longer the subject of public debate. The 
“established political procedures and rules of 
the game” with respect to voting undoubtedly 
are biased toward some groups and against oth- 
ers; the same could be said about various other 
features of our political system that represent a 
departure from, say, Portugal. For this reason, 
then, the direction and extent of the present 
system’s “mobilization of bias” may not be so 
easy to determine; or, to put the same point dif- 
ferently, which way it is adjudged biased de- 
pends on the direction one thinks it is from the 
ideal polity. 

The neo-elitists also recommend a look at the 
origins of values, institutions, and agenda, 
maintaining that any study of power in a city 
that did not take up these questions would be 
incomplete, and that these researches should 
precede study of “decision-making of concrete 
issues.” Here again one finds the problems of 
research procedures and of the conclusions 
about power he can draw from the results. On 
the first question: Serious study of the origins 
of American political values and institutions 
would take one on an exercise in the history of 
political thought. How far does one go? To 
Charles Beard, The Federalist, Montesquieu? 
And then, presumably, attention should also be 
given to contemporary mechanisms of political 
socialization by which the young develop their 
political values as well as their perceptions of 
political processes and expectations of their 
own likely success or failure in political action. 
One instrument of political socialization is the 
public school system. Is it not possible that in 
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ignoring this subject, the New Haven patricians 
are at least as mistaken about their real inter- 
ests as the Newark blacks who ignored the 
SDS? It may be wrong to think that false con- 
sciousness, like pellagra, is an affliction limited 
to the poor. 

It can hardly be disputed that the develop- 
ment of political thought and institutions, the 
political socialization of the young, political in- 
teractions in the family, control of the school 
system, and similar topics are worthy objects of 
study. But what can be made of contemporary 
power relationships in all of this? Do we at- 
tribute power to John Dewey for his continuing 
influence in American education? How should 
power be apportioned between those inter- 
ests responsible for adoption of a particular 
procedure and those which seem to benefit 
from its operation? In some cases, such as 
the initiative and referendum, the causes and 
the beneficiaries are very different. When one 
considers the possible combinations of existing 
and alternative versions of institutions, beliefs, 
and procedures, it becomes clear that the neo- 
elitists are urging not so much a plan of research 
as a counsel of perfection. 


Criteria for the Study of Nondecisions 


Bachrach and Baratz’s research prescription 
is an impossibly tall order for any conceivable 
number of well-financed scholars. Can the idea 
of nondecisions be made a useful, if less global, 
topic for research? The answer, I think, is still 
negative. The core of the problem is the diffi- 
culty of identifying nondecisions, which seems 
generally to come back to determining people’s 
“real interests,” as opposed to what they say they 
want or what they are trying to get through po- 
litical action. As with the abstaining Chamber 
of Commerce in the previous section, some ex- 
amples of false consciousness are indisputable, 
e.g., the long period of feeble protest by south- 
ern Negroes. Their reticence was due in part to 
repression, but much of it was voluntary, based 
on myths and procedures, such as the one-party 
system, that minimized civil rights on the south- 
ern political agenda.’”® Almost any social scien- 
tist would agree that the blacks had been manip- 
ulated, because almost any social scientist’s 
views of rational political behavior, irrespective 
of their specific character, would attribute cer- 
tain goals to southern Negroes. 

The difficulty comes when one moves beyond 
indisputable cases like this one. While they 
have made no explicit statements on this point, 


See, egn V. O. Key, Jr, Southern Politics (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949); and Matthews and 
Prothro. 
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the neo-elitists seem to have a far wider range 
of issues in mind. What criteria can be devel- 
oped to guide the researcher to nondecisions be- 
fore they become part of the political agenda? 
Specifically, how can bona fide examples of 
nonparticipation and abstention be distin- 
guished from the common apathy and lack of 
public spirit that characterize political life? The 
student of political power cannot be expected 
to concern himself with every event that might 
happen but has not yet come to pass; he needs 
guidelines to know which nonevents to study. 
These rules would have to meet two standards: 
1) They would not rely on ex post facto detec- 
tion based on an increase in political action 
subsequent to the period under study. 2) Some 
threshold for the passage from nondecision to a 
place on the agenda would have to be estab- 
lished. 

The relevance of these two standards can be 
illustrated by referring to an argument that is 
sometimes made in support of the idea of non- 
decisions: Forty years ago most whites were 
unconcerned about racial discrimination, al- 
though conditions were dreadful; the present sa- 
lience of the issue demonstrates the significance 
of this nondecision at that time. But was dis- 
crimination really a nondecision in the 1930's? 
At least some Negroes were discontented and 
tried to do something about it. While the civil 
rights issue was not as salient in the ‘thirties as 
it became two decades later, it can hardly be 
said that there were no interest groups con- 
cerned with racial discrimination, that poli- 
ticians did not worry about it, that no litigation 
concerned it, that people did not talk about it, 
or that numerous scholarly and popular books 
did not discuss it. At what point along the con- 
tinuum of visibility from the pole of uncon- 
scious but “real” interests to the pole of daily 
front page coverage does an issue area stop 
being a nondecision? 

This problem is less basic, however, than the 
question of how nondecisions can be detected 
before they cross the line. If we have to wait 
until after the fact to recognize a nondecision, 
criticizing Dahi for not studying nondecisions 
comes close to taxing him for not predicting 
the future.° Consider the following contempo- 
rary manifestations of intense political de- 
mands: black militancy, student power, the 
John Birch Society, police militancy. None of 
these was visible fifteen years ago; were they all 
nondecisions then? Consider some possible fu- 


® No one seems to have found this failing in the work 
of those scholars who report cities dominated by small 
elites, although one would think that their work was 
equally vulnerable to the charge. 
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ture developments: employers refuse to deduct 
social security contributions from their employ- 
ees’ paychecks; financial institutions refuse to 
buy or assist in the sale of municipal bonds; 
thousands of enlisted men ordered overseas 
Stage sit-ins on the docks; most white municipal 
employees walk out when a black is elected 
Mayor of Detroit. Are these nondecisions also? 
Very similar things have happened some place 
or another in the modern world. Obviously one 
could think up hundreds of examples like these. 
If they are nondecisions, where does the bunt 
for nondecisions stop? If they are not nondeci- 
sions, how do we know it? The infinite variety 
of possible nondecisions also reveals the idea’s 
adaptability to various ideological perspectives. 
Moreover, the problem of ascertaining any- 
thing about the distribution of power becomes 
overwhelming: with so many nondeécisions, al- 
most anybody—or nobody—can be labelled 
powerful. 

Answers to the questions in the preceding 
paragraph might lie in an alternate approach 
which was suggested earlier, most strongly in 
the hypothetical case of the abstaining Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Junior League. We need 
a theory of political interests and rational be- 
havior that would state when various groups 
and classes of individuals “should” pursue 
given goals, so that we could isolate instances 
where they had failed to do so and thus identify 
cases of nonparticipation. Yet there is a flaw in 
this approach: a group’s failure to act could be 
either an example of nonparticipation or evi- 
dence that the theory was wrong; there is no 
way to distinguish between the two alternative 
interpretations.®! Since different groups’ “ob- 
jective” interests are often far from self-evi- 
dent, identification of nondecisions by means of 
a normative theory would be satisfactory only 
to those people who shared the ideological per- 
spective from which the attribution of interests 
was made. This conclusion might not be repug- 
nant to some advocates of nondecisions,®? but it 
should give pause to those among us who 
prefer an empirical political science in which 
the acceptability of a scholar’s findings is not 
determined by the political preferences of his 
readers. 


8&1 I am indebted to Lawrence E. Rose and Richard F. 
Winters for this point. 
® Cf. this comment by Ono (p. 52): 

As a general model of politics in American society, 
the [“pluralist”] theory just presented cannot be 
challenged on a purely empirical basis. It is an in- 
genious theory. To be sure we can point out certain 
tendencies in American society that seem to contra- 
dict its optimistic conclusions, but as long as we re- 
main within the framework of purely “empirical” 
and “descriptive” analysis, we can never clarify the 
fundamental limitations of this general conception. 
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The foregoing is not a denial that the politi- 
cal agenda is constrained by a variety of factors 
including political socialization, ideology, pro- 
cedures, and institutions. The origins of all 
these things and their relationship to the con- 
temporary behavior of individuals and govern- 
ments are worthy subjects for scholarship. It 
may also be useful to study what governments 
fail to do, as well as what they do do, One ap- 
proach to this study might be an examination 
of things that some governments do and others 
do not, which could lead to explaining either 
the positive or the negative. Another approach 
could be to think up things that no domestic 
governments do and then try to explain why 
not. None of these topics, however, necessarily 
involves attributing political power to various 
people. Moreover, while sensitivity to all these 
questions is highly desirable, no conceivable re- 
search project could cover the possible nondeci- 
sions, and so the final product would still be 
vulnerable to the kinds of criticisms the neo- 
elitists have made of Who Governs? Their cri- 
tique, then, should not be reserved just for “plu- 
ralists” or those who study power through ob- 
servation of policy formation, but instead 
should be applied to all empirical political sci- 
entists. 


A Plea for Modesty 


This discussion has ranged so far afield that 
it may be useful to summarize some of the 
main points of my argument about nondeci- 
sions and research on power. Clearly, the gen- 
eral issues discussed by Bachrach and Baratz 
are important to the study of politics. But in 
several important respects the criteria they pro- 
pose require data that are difficult to gather or 
largely unobtainable. Examples of such imprac- 
ticable requirements include: (1) measuring 
politicians’ anticipations of responses to alter- 
native courses of action; (2) defining absten- 
tion in such a way as to distinguish it from apa- 
thy or unwillingness to participate; (3) assess- 
ing the impact on participation and on the dis- 
tribution of governmental benefits of alterna- 
tive values, procedures, and institutions; (4) 
identifying those responsible for contemporary 
values, procedures, and institutions. 

Equally formidable objections concern how 
one draws sensible conclusions about the distri- 
bution of political power from the sorts of data 
described in the preceding paragraph. In part 
this reflects contradictory criteria: (1) those 
who are responsible for a particular institution 
or procedure may not be its beneficiaries; (2) 
factors that increase participation in politics 
may not necessarily also help equalize the dis- 
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tribution of public goods. More important, 
there seems to be no way to develop a common 
currency of units of power from all the nonde- 
cisions that research would turn up. For exam- 
ple, how does one deduce power from a politi- 
cian’s sensitivity to the electorate and then ex- 
press the result in terms that can be aggregated 
with the power deduced from, say, an under- 
standing of the etiology and consequences of 
the nonpartisan ballot? 

Even when data can be collected on some as- 
pects of nondecisions, only a partial and per- 
haps highly skewed picture of “the power struc- 
ture” would be obtained, and the result would 
still be open to the charge that all aspects of the 
“non-decision-making process” had not been 
studied. Explaining the attitudinal and institu- 
tional context in which decision making occurs 
is a desirable goal, but if it is a prerequisite to 
studying policy formation, no one would ever 
get to the latter topic. 

While Bachrach and Baratz’s prescription for 
research is impracticable, their critique does 
help point up the inherent futility of trying to 
discover “community power structures.” Before 
discussing this point, I want to touch on one 
subject of controversy that can be clarified by a 
redefinition. One source of complexity in dis- 
cussing power is the familiar definition of 
power as capacity: “A has power over B to the 
extent that he can get B to do something...” 
Thus if one entertains a proposition that a par- 
ticular group has predominant power, it is im- 
possible to disconfirm the proposition with data 
on the outcome of decisions, for its proponents 
can always argue that the decisions studied are 
unimportant to that group (however important 
they may be to others) and that if its main in- 
terests are threatened, the putative elite can get 
its way. Such threats are uncommon in Ameri- 
can politics, hence the proposition is very diffi- 
cult to disprove. But the invulnerability to dis- 
proof of all such allegations means that a vari- 
ety of propositions nominating different groups 
as “the elite” would be equally respectable un- 
der the criterion of power as capacity. Since de- 
fining power as a capacity to get one’s way 
seems to lead to essentially unverifiable claims 
about potential power, it would be simpler to 
think of power as a relationship, which would 
produce a definition like this: power is a rela- 
tionship in which A gets B to do something that 
B would not otherwise do, This would reduce 
the relevance of the “they could if they wanted 
to” syndrome that complicates discussions of 
previous research.®? 


83 For a similar definition see Dahl, Modern Political 
Analysis, Second Ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1970), p. 17. 
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With this problem out of the way, one could 
then investigate such propositions as: (1) 
Unions are more likely than business groups to 
get their way on issues of type X, but less likely 
to win on issues of type Y. (2) Group K is 
more effective in one arena than in another, 
e.g., blacks are more likely to succeed in legis- 
latures than in referenda. (3) A given resource 
is more important at one stage of the legislative 
process than another, e.g., congressional senior- 
ity is more important in appropriations than in 
original authorization of pork barrel projects. 
(4) The visibility of certain issues affects the 
power of the contenders, e.g., as public discus- 
sion and knowledge of a consumer issue in- 
crease, so do the chances for victory of con- 
sumer groups as opposed to producers. (5) 
Higher turnout in municipal elections is likely 
to be related to greater success for candidates 
supported by groups A, B, and C, and less suc- 
cess for candidates supported by groups D and 
E. 

These are rather limited kinds of statements, 
and they can all be phrased so as to avoid the 
term “power” and its synonyms. But to talk 
about “power structures” is to raise a subject 
that is inherently comprehensive. The term 
“structure” connotes, if not exhaustive com- 
pleteness, at least a description of all the princi- 
pal elements of a system. The system might be 
limited to a single issue area, or it might en- 
compass all political decisions within a given 
governmental jurisdiction. Attempting to de- 
scribe a power structure also presupposes that 
one can attribute power to actors so that the 
power of different actors can be compared, and 
so that their power can be aggregated in order 
to estimate the relative power of different coali- 
tions. 

In trying to meet these criteria the researcher 
confronts at least three difficulties which can- 
not be surmounted in any way consistent with 
political reality: 

1. One is the problem of indirect influence, 
a phenomenon whose existence and importance 
are accepted both by the neo-elitists and by 
their opponents. For the reasons stated earlier, 
it is impossible under most political conditions 
to attribute power to people on the ground that 
their probable responses are anticipated (re- 
alistically or not) by political actors, particu- 
larly if such indirect influence is manifested in 
repeated anticipations and if it must be mea- 
sured in terms that permit comparison with 
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power exercised more actively and consciously. 

2. How is power to be attributed to the 
lonely, frequently defeated avant-garde advo- 
cates who raise issues and dramatize proposals 
that eventually become law? Such mavericks 
often play an important role in focusing public 
attention, defining issues, and changing the 
terms of public debate. 

3. Bachrach and Baratz surely are right in 
arguing that institutions and procedures shape 
the outcome of decisions, Do the people re- 
sponsible for the adoption of contemporary 
procedures have a sort of legatary claim to a 
share of the power involved in subsequent 
adoption of substantive measures that might 
not have passed without the procedural 
change? For example, do the successful spon- 
sors of the 21-day rule in the 89th Congress de- 
serve to be recognized as powerful on each of 
the bills that were passed under this rule? 

The most useful field research concerning 
power—Dahl’s and Edward C. Banfield’s—has 
not made the claims to completeness demanded 
in the abstract writings on the subject. In 
view of the problems involved in trying to live 
up to the theoretical literature, this modesty is 
both inevitable and desirable. I think it likely 
that future empirical work on political power 
will continue in this pattern, illuminating as- 
pects of the subject but never approaching ei- 
ther “precise” or “complete” explanations. In- 
deed, much useful research relevant to one as- 
pect or another of power does not even use the 
term or any of the associated vocabulary, and 
little seems to be lost for this omission.®¢ In this 
complex and imperfect world, this does not 
seem to be deplorable, particularly if one thinks 
that the value of theory is measured by its util- 
ity in facilitating empirical research. 

“ Cf, Ralph K. Huitt, “The Outsider in the Senate: An 
Alternative Role,” The American Political Science Re- 
view, 55 (September, 1961), pp. 566-75. 

See Banfield’s Political Influence (Glencoe, IIL: 
The Free Press, 1961). For a discussion of the pitfalls 
in trying to describe a “power structure,” see Who 
Governs? ch. 24. 

s Many specialists on power are pessimistic about its 
utility for field research. See Riker, p. 348; and James 
D. March, “The Power of Power,” in David Easton, 
ed, Varieties of Political Theory (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), p. 70. Dahl has written 
that “Power has turned out to be a concept that seems 
highly useful so long as one does not demand that it be 
defined.” See his “Power, Pluralism and Democracy: A 
Modest Proposal,” paper delivered at the 1964 annual 


meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
Chicago, p. 5. 
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Kntroduction 


This essay attempts to be at once a comment 
on some of the many significant points raised in 
Professor Wolfinger’s article and a statement of 
a perspective on the issue of the “nonissue” in 
community power analysis. It is not, however, 
intended as another salvo in the “elitist-pluralist 
controversy.” 

The dispute between “elitists,” “pluralists,” 
“neo-elitists,” “neopluralists?” et al. has been 
much with us. A number of valuable ideas re- 
garding approaches and methods for power 
analysis have, of course, emerged from the de- 
bate, especially in its earlier stages. With them, 
however, seems to have come a conspicuous 
friction which, I believe, increasingly impedes 
research. The main problem, as it strikes this 
noncombatant, is that each side has been reluc- 
tant to grant much to the other, while the lan- 
guage has been painfully polemical at times. To 
one who has learned from both camps and 
wants to advance the assault on persistent prob- 
lems rather than on each other, the quarrel has 
become unfortunate. Debating points often ob- 
fuscate truly important issues for power analy- 
sis. 

One illustration ef the excessively tenden- 
tious character of the controversy seems to be 
the very labels attached to the parties. The term 
“elitist” seems inaccurate and invidious. It usu- 
ally denotes a person who favors elite influence, 
something that is by no means true for the ana- 
lysts tagged with this label. “Pluralist” has been 
more positively regarded in our culture up to 
now, but its overtones are also misleading in 
certain cases. My own feelings are well ex- 
pressed by Dahl’s response when he was cate- 
gorized an “clitist:”? 


I, for one, object to being labelled “elitist” not 
only because . .. it would be inaccurate in im- 
plication even if it were a neutral term, but even 


* I should like to express my appreciation to Nelson 
Polsby for his helpful comments, his encouragement, 
and his patience. 

t Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Nondecisions and the Study 
of Local Politics,” American Political Science Review, 
65 (December, 1971). The rest of my discussion as- 
sumes familiarity with Wolfinger’s article. Further refer- 
ences to it will not be provided. 

* Robert A. Dahl, “Further Reflections on ‘The Elit- 
ist Theory of Democracy,’ ” American Political Science 
Review, 60 (June, 1966), 297-298, n. 7. 


more so because in our language and in our society 
it is unavoidably, I think, a pejorative, even a 
polemical epithet. 

. .. to stick the label “elitist” on someone is to 
discredit half his argument without saying another 
word. 


One of the great virtues of Wolfinger’s arti- 
cle, it seems to me, is that although it is force- 
fully presented, its spirit is that of contributing 
to a common effort to explore important prob- 
lems. While I disagree with some of his judg- 
ments, this essay is presented in the same spirit, 
and a similar comment could be made concern- 
ing its relationship to the valuable work of Bach- 
rach and Baratz. Hence, at the beginning of 
these observations rather than at the end ! 
should like to borrow a phrase used by Profes- 
sor Wolfinger in another context and make “a 
plea for a decent burial” of the “elitist-pluralist 
controversy.” It should be replaced by a diverse 
but joint assault on the important outstanding 
problems of community power analysis. 


The Problem of Selecting Issues 


In the first part of his article, Wolfinger fo- 
cuses On one of the truly critical problems of 
political analysis—that of selecting the issues, 
policies, or decisions through which a political 
system is to be examined or several systems 
compared. In power analytic language, this is 
the problem of choosing the “scopes” (influ- 
enced behaviors) through which power struc- 
tures and processes are to be inspected.* This 


"Peter Bachrach and Morton S. Baratz, “Two Faces 
of Power,” American Political Science Review, 56 (De- 
cember, 1962), 947-952; “Decisions and Nondecisions: 
An Analytical Framework,” American Political Science 
Review, 57 (September, 1963), 632-642; and Power 
and Poverty: Theary and Practice (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1970). 

‘Minimally, a power relationship has five essential 
aspects: an influencer, an influencee, an influential be- 
havior by the influencer, a scope (or response) by the 
influencee, and a setting in which the relationship oc- 
curs. Scope can be defined as the alteration in the state 
of the influencee produced, at least in part, by the in- 
fluencer. The concept was first suggested by Harold D., 
Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Society 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 77. In- 
cidentally, the relationship between “scope” and “issue” 
or “issue-area” is frequently quite complicated. The 
latter two notions usually invalve a complex pattern of 
scopes and influential behaviors. 

Summary descriptions of much basic conceptualiza- 
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problem pervades all political analysis, regard- 
less of one’s stance on the nondecision. The lat- 
ter merely complicates matters, albeit greatly. 
It is a problem which must be handled by all 
techniques for locating power, including deci- 
sional analysis, attribution, opinion change, di- 
rect observation, attempts/successes, or any 
other method.” 

Cut to the bone, the basic considerations 
seem to be the following: In all but the smallest 
and simplest social units, an extremely large va- 
riety of issues might be examined. Certainly 
this is true for any unit as complex as a town or 
city. And it remains true even if one capably 
tries to combine issues into broader “issue- 
areas,” as was done in New Haven, for exam- 
ple. Thus, in addition to urban redevelopment, 
public education, and political nominations, 
one might study tax policies, transportation, 
welfare, recreation, health, employment, law 
enforcement, and so on, to say nothing of less 
traditional categories such as ecology, public 
morality, intergroup communications, or the 
aesthetic climate. Moreover, each of these 
rather gross issue-areas can itself be regarded 
as a conglomerate of many more specific issues, 
not all of which are usually investigated but 
which are instead themselves sampled. 

Such a situation means that the researcher 
must select for his study a manageable subset 
from the very large universe of issues or poli- 
cies which might be examined, As the “plural- 


tion for power analysis can be found in Robert A. Dahl, 
“Power,” in David L. Sills, ed., International Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan 
and The Free Press, 1968), Vol. 12, 405-415; Dorwin 
Cartwright, “Influence, Leadership, Control,” in James 
G. March, ed., Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 1-47; and Frederick W. Frey, 
“Developmental Aspects of Administration,” in J. P. 
Leagens and C. P. Loomis, eds., Behavioral Change in 
Agriculture (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1971), 
Chapter 7; Frey, “Political Science, Education, and 
Development,” in Joseph Fischer, ed., The Social 
Sciences and the Comparative Study of Educational 
Systems (Scranton: International Textbook, 1970), pp. 
349-408, 

5 It follows that one criterion for evaluating tech- 
niques for locating and measuring power relations is 
consideration of how many and what kinds of scopes 
(activities, issues, decisions) they enable one to ex- 
amine, at specified costs. Though it has many advan- 
tages, a disadvantage of reconstructive decisional analy- 
sis is that it tends to be so expensive in time and skilled 
labor that very few issues can be considered. For various 
reasons, the same tends to be true for direct observa- 
tion, opinion change, and several other power measure- 
ment techniques, A more general and systematic com- 
parison of the main devices for locating power is pre- 
sented in Frederick W. Frey, “The Determination and 
Location of Elites: A Critical Analysis,” paper pre- 
sented at the 66th Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, Los Angeles, California, 
September, 1970. 
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ists” and other careful analysts of power have 
long noted, however, findings about power may 
differ according to the issue selected. For in- 
stance, the power configurations for tax matters 
may diverge markedly from those for civil 
rights. If there is much variation of this type, a 
researcher could knowingly or unwittingly bias 
his results by choosing special, limited, or inap- 
propriate issues, Hence, the scrupulous scholar 
confronts the formidable task of justifying his 
particular selection of issues through which 
power is analyzed. How is he to do this? 


Current Approaches fo Issue Selection. A num- 
ber of researchers have pursued the convenient 
if unconvincing tactic of ignoring the problem. 
One such group only inquires about power in 
global, undifferentiated terms, without specify- 
ing any discrete issues or issue-areas, At best, 
they leave issue choice up to their respondents, 
though how these individuals resolve the prob- 
lem no one knows. The deficiencies of such a 
tactic have been strongly scored in the litera- 
ture, and nothing need be added here.® 

A second group which ignores the problem 
has simply chosen to plunge ahead in pursuit of 
a small and arbitrarily determined set of issues, 
without attempting to justify selection. If the 
matter were left there, little damage would be 
done. In fact, such an approach can have a 


modest virtue, as I shall argue in a moment.. : 


But, alas, it has proved very difficult to resist 
the temptation to gain significance by general- 
izing from those few arbitrarily selected issues 
to “the power structure of the community,” 
and even from that particular community to 
“the typical American community.” 

On the other hand, those analysts who have 
dutifully confronted the problem of justifying 
their selection of issues have usually discerned 
two basic strategies. They maintain either that 
the set of issues chosen was representative of 
the larger universe of issues which might have 
been chosen, or else they contend that they 
have fastened upon the most important issues.” 


e For example, see Raymond E. Wolfinger, “Reputa- 
tion and Reality in the Study of ‘Community Power,’ ” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (October, 1960), 
636-644, and Herbert Kaufman and Victor Jones, “The 
Mystery of Power,” Public Administration Review, 14 
(Summer, 1954), 205-212. There have been several 
attempts to evaluate empirically the unspecified and 
specified scope approaches, ¢.g., Martin Patchen, “Al- 
ternative Questionnaire Approaches to the Measure- 
ment of Influence in Organizations,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 69 (July, 1963), 41-52, or Robert E. 
Agger, “Power Attributions in the Local Community: 
Theoretical and Research Considerations,” Social 
Forces, 34 (May, 1956), 322-331. 

1 This categorization and, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the first explicit discussion of the problem were 
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Since there are further variations on these two 
themes, let us briefly scrutinize them more 
closely. 


Justification through Representativeness. The 
fundamental problem with selecting issues al- 
legedly representative of all issues in the system 
has been well stated by Polsby: “There seem to 
be no satisfactory criteria which would identify 
a universe of all decisions [issues] in the com- 
munity so that a sample of ‘typical’ or ‘repre- 
sentative’ decisions could in principle be 
drawn.”® Ordinarily, the universe of actual (let 
alone submerged or potential) issues is so nu- 
merous, so varied, so subjectively defined, and 
sO uncertain in its boundaries that it eludes suf- 
ficient specification to permit meaningful sam- 
pling. Put another way, there usually appears to 
be no acceptable sampling frame to allow the 
construction and evaluation of a representative 
sample. 

What has just been said, however, needs 
qualification, Much depends on the meaning 
given to the term “issue” or “decision.” Many 
studies have left these crucial notions unde- 
fined, and there are also certain problems with 
the explicit or implicit conceptions that have 
been used, as we shall see later. Nevertheless, 
some interpretations of “issue” and “decision” 
do ease the sampling problem noted above. For 
example, one can focus on the formally enunci- 
ated decisions of government, as manifested in 
bills, laws, regulations, hearings, and the like. 
Over any limited time period, this is likely to be 
a manageable, enumerable set whose sampling 
offers no great practical problems. Similarly, 
though slightly more broadly, one can define is- 
sues in terms of those topics that appear in 
community newspapers and other media over a 
stipulated period, Or one can rely on partici- 
pant observers to list what they regard as “key 
issues” and decisions. If the conception of each 
issue or decision is quite global, so that fewer 
are needed to cover the set of activities in- 
volved, such listing may even be small enough 
to permit a complete inventory rather than a 
sample. Thus, in Oberlin, Ohio, Wildavsky and 
his associates contended that “the ease of work- 
ing in a small town permitted us to choose ev- 
ery single decision (and most certainly every 
controversial one) of any importance from No- 
vember 1957 to June 1961.’ 

Many will find such approaches to the 


presented in Nelson Polsby, Community Power and 
Political Theory (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1963), pp. 95-97. 
®Polsby, Community Power..., p. 96. 
? Aaron Wildavsky, Leadership in a Small Town 
(Totowa: Bedminster Press, 1964), p. 8. 
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sampling problem unsatisfactory on various 
grounds. For instance, the development of an 
effective description of the universe of “issues” 
or “decisions” (a sampling frame) is accom- 
plished by such restriction of the basic meaning 
of those terms as to render them inappropriate. 
The focus becomes restricted to the formal ac- 
tivities of one agency—government. Though 
that agency and its activities are significant, 
many researchers define their analytic interests 
much more broadly. Local governmental deci- 
sion making is only one aspect of community 
power for many scholars. 

Also, the question always remains whether 
all issues were indeed covered by the described 
procedures. One must probe how newspapers 
and other media, or how participant observers, 
form their interpretations of what constitute 1s- 
sues. Unfortunately, researchers generally fail 
to provide adequate information to the reader 
for making these judgments. Unless an ex- 
tremely narrow conception of what constitutes 
an “issue” or “decision” is taken, any convinc- 
ing support for the issue judgments made by 
mass media or participant observers would 
again require delineating the relevant universe 
in order to show that it had been well sampled. 
For these and other reasons, it is not surprising 
that relatively few scholars have explicitly as- 
serted that their studies dealt with a representa- 
tive sample of all issues or decisions. 


Justification through Importance. More com- 
mon has been the effort to support the particu- 
lar set of issues analyzed by contending that it 
includes important or key matters. Using this 
approach one can develop a more cogent gen- 
eral justification than through attempting to 
argue representativeness, but profound prob- 
lems still remain. Right at the start we see, in 
my opinion, one of the less happy legacies of 
the “elitist-pluralist controversy.” Very few an- 
alysts have asserted that they were able to ex- 
amine all important issues, Rather, they con- 
tend that all the issues they have examined are 
important—i.e., the cases investigated include 
no trivial issues. Viewed baldly, such a strategy 
poses an immediately apparent problem. Be- 
cause a selection includes no trivial issues, only 
important ones, does not mean that it is unbi- 
ased or generalizable, unless one makes the ma- 
jor assumption that patterns of power will be 
the same for the entire class of important is- 
sues. 

What, then, is the appeal of such an ap- 
proach? The answer is that it can be used to 
refute strong assertions of a dominant elite— 
assertions which charge that a ruling elite con- 
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trols on all issues of importance in the commu- 
nity. Locating demonstrably important issues 
for which this is not true undermines such as- 
sertions. It may or may not be a very good 
strategy for determining what are the theoreti- 
cally most instructive patterns of power in the 
community under scrutiny, but it is a useful 
strategy for answering popular though extreme 
“elitist” hypotheses in the literature. Once that 
thicket is cleared, however, the deeper prob- 
lems with this approach emerge. 

Probably the most basic difficulty is with the 
notion of importance itself. To employ this jus- 
tification, one must specify the criteria by 
which importance is to be judged. Several sug- 
gestions have been made, a few quite sensible 
or ingenious. But up to now, none have been 
able to eliminate the basic element of subjectiv- 
ity or relativism that plagues interpersonal 
comparisons of utility, welfare, interests, and 
importance. 

Criteria proposed for establishing the impor- 
tance of issues fall largely into two categories, 
one subjective and the other ostensibly objec- 
tive. Under the former, an attempt is made to 
let the participants themselves determine the 
importance of issues, while under the latter the 
researcher usually determines it according to 
more commonly observable data. 

The subjective approach is predicated on the 
idea that issues are important if the actors in- 
volved feel they are important. One might, for 
example, ask a sample of the community to 
designate for a given period all community is- 
sues they felt were very important, and then fo- 
cus his power research on those mentioned be- 
yond some arbitrary level of frequency. He 
might even obtain additional measures of the 
intensity of feeling associated with ascribed de- 
grees of importance. 

Such a procedure, which has not yet been 
widely used in power research, has severe limi- 
tations, however. These revolve mainly about 
the issue of weighting and agpregating the re- 
sponses. How can interpersonal differences in 
the magnitude and intensity of feeling be deter- 
mined and convincingly weighted? One man’s 
“very important” is often not the same as an- 
other’s. Does the fifty per cent who feel that an 
issue is “moderately important” equal the 
twenty five per cent who feel it is “very impor- 
tant’? Should actors be weighted not only in 
accordance with the degrees and directions of 
their feelings but also in accordance with their 
power positions in the community? In short, 
should one merely count heads and designate 
the issues with the greatest degrees of ascribed 
importance as the key issues? Or should one in- 
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stead follow some more sophisticated weighting 
scheme—and, if so, which one and why? These 
long-standing questions of normative philoso- 
phy have not yet succumbed to any ready for- 
mula. It seems very unlikely that they will now 
surrender because a solution is needed for issue 
selection in community power analyses. Deter- 
mining important issues through subjective rat- 
ings by participants also necessarily neglects 
some types of “nonissues” or “nondecisions” 
discussed in the following section. 

Because of the comparability barrier con- 
fronting subjective definitions of importance, 
most plausible criteria offered by competent an- 
alysts fall into the ostensibly objective category. 
Nonetheless, the fundamental objection to them 
is that they, too, ultimately cannot escape the 
subjectivity which largely precludes comparison 
and demonstrably valid rankings. Either the re- 
searcher intrudes his own values, with which 
others may reasonably disagree, or else the sup- 
posedly objective criteria can be seen finally to 
depend on assumptions about subjective evalua- 
tions of the type just described. 

The two most sophisticated and explicit at- 
tempts to grapple with the problem from this 
perspective have been made by Polsby and by 
McFarland.’ Polsby suggests four criteria for 
ranking decisions according to their impor- 
tance: 1) how many people are affected by the 
outcomes, 2) how many different kinds of 
community resources are distributed by the 
outcomes, 3) how much in amount of re- 
sources is distributed by the outcomes, and 4) 
how drastically present community resource 
distributions are altered by the outcomes.** 

These are thoughtful suggestions, but they 
depend upon implicit value judgments which 
many might not share. Setting as a criterion 
how many people are affected by the outcome 
weights people equally, without regard for how 
intensely those people feel about matters or 
who they are, The number of kinds of different 
resources affected and the total amount of re- 
sources distributed (measured in what kinds of 
units?) both ignore qualitative distinctions. 
And using the criterion of how drastically the 
present community resource distributions are 
altered ignores trends and expectations, making 
the status quo the preferred standard for evalu- 


8 Polsby, Community Power..., pp. 95-96; Andrew 
S. McFarland, Power and Leadership in Pluralist Sys- 
tems (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1969), 
Chapters 5 and 6, pp. 70-124, esp. Chapter 5. Also 
see Terry N. Clark, “The Concept of Power,” in Terry 
N, Clark, ed, Community Structure and Decision- 
Making: Comparative Analyses (San Francisco: Chan- 


der, 1968), pp. 69-71. 
“ Polsby, Community Power ..., p. 96. 
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ating change. Moreover, what is meant by 
“drastic”? Who is to say if a fifty per cent alter- 
ation in one resource is as drastic as a thirty 
per cent alteration in another? More profound 
examination of these problems would reveal 
that subjective evaluations must ultimately re- 
enter the criteria, which leads to the possibility 
of logically irreconcilable disagreement regard- 
ing the ranking of issues in terms of their “im- 
portance.” 

In an interesting recent discussion, Moe- 
Farland accepts Polsby’s four criteria of issue 
importance, but finds them incomplete and 
adds at least four others: 


Polsby’s four criteria are observer oriented: they 
do not depend on the perceptions of the actors. 
At least four other criteria for selecting impor- 
tant issues, which do focus on the perceptions of 
the actors, are: (1) the number of people actually 
engaged in the political issue; (2) the amount of 
money, time, and other resources engaged in the 
issue; (3) other measures of the intensity of con- 
flict, particularly violence or near violence; (4) 
whether or not the issue involves possible changes 
in the procedural rules of the game.” 


McFarland labels these additions “activity 
criteria.” They appear to contribute a useful di- 
mension, but they also incorporate further im- 
plicit and contestable value judgments, while 
still probably not doing justice to the feelings of 
the participants. For example, how can one in- 
fer evaluations from amounts of money, time, 
etc., without subjective weightings of the value 
placed upon these resources? How legitimate is 
it to assume that for all groups the resort to vi- 
olence indicates more intensely important is- 
sues than do other forms of political activity? 
In short, the perceptions and evaluations of the 
actors can by no means be automatically in- 
ferred from the activities described. 

McFarland also offers another vehicle for 
distinguishing important issues. Building on 
earlier distinctions between “critical” and “rou- 
tine” decisions, he equates importance with de- 
cisional generality in the context of a hierarchi- 
cal tree structure of interrelated decisions.** Es- 
sentially, more important decisions are those 
that disproportionately determine or shape 
other decisions. An important issue has many 
more consequences for other issues than does 
an unimportant one. For a given decisional 
unit, individual or collective, it is often possible 
to order hierarchically nested sets of interre- 
lated decisions, i.e., to perceive an integrated 
and coherent structure of choices. The most an- 
tecedent and determinative of these decisions, 


2 McFarland, Power and Leadership ..., p. 82. 
“ McFarland, Chapter 6, pp. 93-124. 
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choices, or issues are regarded as most impor- 
tant. 

Once again, this perspective, which he calls 
the “behavior-tree model,” has much intuitive 
appeal. But it ultimately confronts the same 
problem of subjectivity that besets the other 
proposed criteria. McFarland candidly notes 
four serious “limitations” to the scheme he sug- 
gests.14 One of these is that neither individuals 
nor organizations display the fully coherent and 
integrated structure of choices envisioned by 
the model. Numerous limited or partial struc- 
turings seem to be the rule, rather than a single, 
complete and fully integrated one. This fact, 
in turn, raises the profound problem of how to 
assess the relative importance of issues located 
in different hierarchies. 

Second, the level of generality itself, and 
thus of importance, depends fundamentally 
upon the subjective values of the rater, To use 
McFarland’s example, for one person taxation 
may be more important than education, so that 
educational choices flow from more basic 
choices regarding appropriate levels of taxa- 
tion. But for another person, education may be 
more general and important than taxation, so 
that tax policy flows from more basic choices 
Tegarding educational objectives. Confronted 
with these divergent evaluations, how is one to 
arrive at a single assessment of importance? 
How can one aggregate ranking differences 
among actors? We are again faced with the 
same ineluctable problem of subjectivity and 
comparability previously encountered with re- 
gard to other proposed criteria. 

I have mentioned these problems with the 
criteria for assessing issue importance suggested 
by Polsby and by McFarland because they are 
two of the most acceptable and judicious efforts 
at stating such criteria. The criteria suggested 
by Bachrach and Baratz and well criticized by 
Wolfinger, for example, seem more dubious." 
The crucial point, however, is that any such 
formulation of issue importance is essentially a 
value judgment and ultimately subjective. “Im- 
portance” is basically a normative and evalu- 
ative term. In the context in which it has been 
applied, it calls for a moral judgment, as op- 
posed to a professional value judgment regard- 


% McFarland, pp. 112-123. 
1! They state, in “Two Faces of Power,” p. 950, that 
. any challenge to the predominant values or to 
the established ‘rules of the game’ would constitute an 
‘Important’ issue; all else, unimportant.” In Power and 
Poverty, pp. 47-48, they state that, “A key issue... 
is one that involves a genuine challenge to the re- 
sources of power or authority of those who currently 
dominate the process by which policy outputs in the 
system are determined.” 
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ing which strategy is most likely to lead to the- 
oretical development. Everything considered, 
selecting issues on the basis of a completely de- 
fensible determination of their normative im- 
portance seems nearly as dubious as selecting 
them on the basis of their general representa- 
tiveness. 


An Alternative Approach. What, then, is the 
analyst of power to do? Must he give up and 
slink back to more traditional, narrow, non- 
comparable and noncumulative studies? Or can 
he discern some promising way out of the 
difficulty? 

Perhaps the first point worth mention is that 
not only power analyses but other types of po- 
litical research confront the same problem. 
Studies of “public policy” usually cannot com- 
mence with an exhaustive inventory of all poli- 
cies, Analyses of community “outputs” must 
start by examining a limited selection of those 
outputs and must defend that selection. And 
even if local politics is conceived as municipal- 
government-plus-auxiliary-agencies, one cannot 
pretend to have examined all aspects of those 
institutions. Selection of foci and the justifica- 
tion of that selection are difficult problems for 
all political analysis, not just for studies of 
community power. Indeed, it might be con- 
strued as a virtue of the latter (and perhaps of 
the “elitist-pluralist controversy”) that it has 
brought this recondite problem so clearly to the 
surface. 

At this juncture it is instructive to reexam- 
ine the basic difficulty, Empirical political anal- 
ysis must have a less than global focus. In dis- 
covering through specific empirical research 
how policies are made, how outputs are allo- 
cated, how power is exercised, or even how 
government works in some social unit, one can- 
not cover every aspect of an enormously multi- 
dimensional reality. Selection is essential. 

If all studies involve focal selections, what 
then is the problem? Some readers might be un- 
interested in the selections made—the foci cho- 
sen-——but that engenders no great intellectual or 
research problem as long as others are inter- 
ested. As McFarland observes, however, “... 
the catch-all critique of an empirical decision- 
making analysis of political power is the asser- 
tion: “You have studied the wrong issues,’ ”18 

The phraseology here is critical. The issues 
studied are not branded uninteresting, pointless, 
or inconsequential, but “wrong.” Wrong in 
what sense? Wrong in the sense that they do 
not accurately reveal the power structure of the 
community under study. They are unrepresen- 
tative. Wrong in the sense that generalization 


w McFarland, p. 87. 
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from them to the prevailing patterns of power 
in the social unit is misleading. Wrong in the 
sense that they suggest there is no elite when 
one really exists, or that there is an elite when 
one does not really exist. Wrong in the sense 
that from them the typical power structure is 
incorrectly inferred to be concentrated or dis- 
persed when it is actually otherwise. Thus, for 
example, apart from considerations related to 
“nonissues,” only a few have quarreled with 
Dahl’s findings regarding power in New Haven 
for the three issue-areas studied.’ Rather, they 
have usually suggested that two of the three 
(nominations and education) may be relatively 
unimportant in New Haven (at least to a puta- 
tive elite), or else they have lamented that Dahl 
did not cover other issues, such as welfare or 
taxation, which would presumably have altered 
the picture of power in New Haven. 

Much of the difficulty, therefore, seems to lie 
in the implicit goal that induces one to claim 
general representativeness or normative impor- 
tance for the issues studied rather than present- 
ing them in terms of whatever their intrinsic in- 
terest may be, arguing neither global represen- 
tativeness nor undeniable importance. This im- 
plicit—and infectious—goal is generalizing to 
“the power structure” of the unit. That particu- 
lar phrase may be eschewed, but it is replaced 
by expressions like “power in Sheboygan” or 
“the political system of Cheyenne,” which, un- 
der scrutiny, turn out to mean the same thing. 
Even if the author tries to be careful to restrict 
his observations to power only in the issue- 
areas investigated, he is often careful only part 
of the time, lapsing into broader generalizations 
in his introductions and conclusions, while his 
readers frequently show no restraint at all. The 
result has been that the literature on commu- 
nity power has featured virulent debate about 
many topics that are clearly premature and 
sometimes probably unanswerable. 

An alternative approach, not without linger- 
ing problems but significantly more promising, 
would be the following: We must recognize 
that the notion of “the power structure” of a 
social unit is a dangerously misleading siren. 
There are as many power structures as there 
are issues fruitfully distinguished. Some of 
these structures, perhaps most of them, may in 
certain kinds of units strongly resemble one an- 
other, though in complex units at least minor 
differences will always be found. One of the 
outstanding tasks for power analysis is to dis- 
cover better ways of measuring and expressing 
these relationships—-measures of the degrees of 


11 Robert A. Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961). The areas were political nomi- 
nations, public education, and urban redevelopment. 
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structural isomorphism and positional stability 
across the various issue-based power structures 
of a unit.*8 Such research should lead to in- 
triguing theory about the kinds of units in 
which there is a high degree of isomorphism 
and positional stability and the kinds in which 
there is little, along with the consequences of 
these tendencies for other values. Harold 
Lasswell started this quest years ago with his 
conception of “agglutination.”*° Further 
thought and effort are now needed to move 
ahead, 

Since generalization to “the power structure” 
of the unit is presently pointless, power analyses 
must state their generalizing hypotheses much 
more carefully than they have heretofore. 
“Power in Oshkosh” is, almost by definition, an 
insufficiently specific notion. Instead we must 
always indicate the issue or scope involved. 
Communities or other social units can then be 
compared only within this framework. One 
might, for example, study the distribution of 
power with regard to education in five cities, 
not claiming to contrast their patterns of power 
in any respect other than that. Of course, as 
competent studies of the same communities 
were gradually done for other issues, one could 
examine the cross-issue structural similarities 
previously mentioned, assuming the divergent 
time periods did not preclude comparison. But 
meantime, until many issues have been system- 
atically researched, the temptation to speak 
globally about “power in Subject City” must be 
resisted, ; 

Such a strategy does not greatly diminish the 
significance of power research. It would be a 
fascinating contribution to understand even 
dimly the community variables most predictive 
of highly concentrated power patterns for deci- 
sion making in public education and the vari- 
ables most predictive of great dispersion of 
power in that area. The same applies to taxa- 
tion, welfare, civil rights, and other issues. Over- 
generalization is not needed to make such re- 
search relevant and significant; it can only di- 
minish it. Nor should we mask the unavoidable 
subjectivity which enters the selection of basic 
areas for inquiry. 

At least two remaining and related problems, 
however, are bared by the preceding analysis. 
The first is that even the great reduction in at- 
tempted generality here proposed does not in 


* An introduction to these concepts is furnished in 
sections of the articles referred to in note 4. 

1 Lasswell and Kaplan, pp. 57-58. “Agglutination” 
refers to a situation in which the structural “. . . posi- 
tions of a person or group in different value patterns 
[power, wealth, prestige, etc.] tend to approximate one 
another.” “. . . The patterns of different values tend 
to coincide.” 
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principle completely eliminate all the difficulties 
previously discussed. Issue-areas are composed 
of numerous issues. Issues may be composed of 
numerous decisions. More general decisions 
may be composed of less general ones. At any 
chosen level, often only a part of the subset of 
relevant cases can be examined. In fact, general 
analytic categorization of a continuing, con- 
crete reality implies this. Hence, even at mark- 
edly lower levels of generalization, selection 
and inference are still present. 

The crucial difference, however, is that at 
lower levels of generalization, effective concep- 
tualization of the relevant universe of subissues 
or decisions becomes much more feasible, and 
the possibility of representativeness in selection 
more real, Part of the art of power analysis is 
to find the maximal level of generality at which 
this effective conceptualization is possible, That 
maximum is patently less than the universe of 
all issues for the total community, for instance. 
It may even be well below the level of such a 
broad issue-area as public education or urban 
redevelopment. But the trick is to find the most 
general level at which one can validly operate. 
Anyone who has done much empirical research 
on power probably gives great weight to his im- 
pressions of how effectively the participant re- 
spondents seem to conceptualize at various pro- 
posed levels of generalization. Does the sug- 
gested conception of the issue or decision seem 
to have real impact for essential respondents or 
observers, or does it fail to engage them? Have 
at least some seemingly astute observers devel- 
oped plausible confidence in their ability to de- 
scribe all the major dimensions, aspects and 
subgroupings of the issue? Though less than 
perfect, these are vital practical guidelines to 
locating an effective level of issue or scope gen- 
erality. Even firmer and more objective guide- 
lines are needed. When they are found and 
used, researchers much restrict their generaliza- 
tions to the areas investigated. 

The other prominent problem highlighted by 
this analysis is common to all comparative re- 
search, even though it has not been much dis- 
cussed in connection with issue selection for 
power studies. It is the problem of equivalence. 
One may, for instance, investigate the issue- 
area of public education in two communities. 
Ordinarily, in each community the specific is- 
sues which comprise this issue-area will overlap 
to some degree and diverge to some degree. In 
one community the hiring of a new superinten- 
dent may be a salient decision. In the other that 
decision may not be present at all, but the ac- 
quisition by the city of a parochial school build- 
ing may be prominent. Several other similar 
discrepancies in the specific issue indicators 
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which make up the issue-area may also exist. 
Hence, the obvious query arises: are the two 
issue-areas of “public education” truly equiva- 
lent in these communities? What does “equiva- 
lence” mean, conceptually and operationally, in 
this context? How can it be demonstrated? 

It is not possible in this discussion to explore 
the matter more fully. Available treatments of 
equivalence in comparative research seem quite 
appropriate.*° However, a specific means of 
handling the problem will have to be developed 
for comparative research on patterns of power 
in social units. 


The “Nonissue” as a Research Problem 


The prime concern of Wolfinger’s article is 
the “nonissue” or “nondecision,” most recently 
brought to our attention by Bachrach and Bar- 
atz and by Anton.*! Wolfinger raises a number 
of probing queries about the fruitfulness and 
feasibility of this concept for empirical political 
analysis, presenting at least four major conten- 
tions. The first and most important is that the 
very conception of a “nonissue” or “nondeci- 
sion” is inadequate. The second is that many 
critical aspects of nonissues cannot practically 
be researched. The third is that the data which 
might be gathered on nonissues do not provide 
an adequate basis for conclusions about the dis- 
tribution of power. And the fourth is that the 
concept of power structures, and perhaps even 
of power itself, poses insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 

Though appreciating many insightful points 
included in these arguments, I would disagree 
with each of the major contentions. Rather 
than take them up seriatim, I shall attempt to 
present an alternative approach to the same 
topics. The discussion will focus first on the no- 
tions of what is an issue and a nonissue, second 
on the researchability of nonissues, and third— 
very briefly—on power structures and power 
analyses, including the kinds of conclusions 
which might be drawn from investigations of 
nonissues, 


Identifying Issues and Nonissues. At first blush, 
a nonissue or nondecision may seem to be 
merely the complement of whatever is defined 
as an issue or decision. Actually, this is not the 
case, suggesting yet another instance of the 


” I have attempted to deal with equivalence in “Cross- 
Cultural Survey Research in Political Science,” in Rob- 
ert T. Holt and John E. Turner, eds., The Methodol- 
ogy of Comparative Research (New York: The Free 
Press, 1970), pp. 173-294, esp. pp. 187-190, 232-233, 
240-257, and 284-288. 

21 Bachrach and Baratz, “Two Faces of Power”; 
Thomas J. Anton, “Power, Pluralism, and Local Poli- 
tics,’ Administrative Science Quarterly, 7 (March, 
1963), 425-457. 
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poor labeling and notation nearly endemic 
among social scientists. “Suppressed issue” 
might be a more accurate expression. 

Be that as it may, it is nonetheless useful to 
begin with a glance at the basic conceptions of 
an issue and a decision. Both terms, but espe- 
cially “issue,” are seldom defined in the 
community power literature. A dictionary def- 
inition of an issue generally refers to “a point, 
matter, or question to be disputed or decided.” 
One thinks immediately of phrases such as “at 
issue,” “join issue,” or “take issue.” As Mc- 
Farland remarks, “. . . common connotations of 
‘issue’ include some amount of controversy or 
confusion. ”2? 

Of the two concepts, “decision” is usually the 
more basic. It also is more frequently defined. 
Almost all definitions interpret decision as a 
choice among alternatives. An issue can then 
be correspondingly defined as a matter calling 
for or involving a decision. Another related 
term is “issue-area,” as used in the New Haven 
study. To the best of my knowledge, Dahl, like 
most other writers, fails to define issue or issue- 
area in Who Governs? The implication, how- 
ever, seems to be that an issue-area consists of 
an interrelated set of issues (he calls them “de- 
cisions”). In Who G'overns?, for example, the 
issue-areas of public education and urban rede- 
velopment each included eight issues arising 
during the decade of the 1950’s.2° In general, 
then, we have three related concepts in com- 
mon use: decision, issue, and issue-area. 


Issues and Conflict. The central connotations of 
the term “issue” suggest contest and contro- 
versy. Although it is neither logically nor defi- 
nitionally necessary, the assumption that power 
implies conflict and is only revealed by it is 
made in many power analyses oriented toward 
issues and decisions. Such an assumption is 
both venerable and understandable, although 
unfortunate in my opinion. Dahl, for example, 
apparently employed it in his seminal article, 
“A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model;” there 
he contended that the hypothesis of a ruling 
class can be strictly tested only if there are “... 
cases involving key political decisions in which 
the preferences of the hypothetical ruling elite 
run counter to those of any other likely group 
that might be suggested,” and “. . . in such 
cases, the preferences of the elite regularly pre- 
vail.”24 The popular Weberian notion of power 


* McFarland, p. 122. 

“ Dahl, p. 333. 

“Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling Elite 
Model,” American Political Science Review, 52 (June, 
1958), p. 466. I find it somewhat ironic that Bachrach 
and Baratz are among the most emphatic in building 
conflict into the very conception of power itself: “. . 
In order for a power relation to exist there must be 
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as realization of one’s will despite the resistance 
of others was an earlier and still more influen- 
tial impetus in the same direction.” 

The assumption that power implies conflict 
arises from several very legitimate concerns 
shared by most serious students of power. Out- 
standing among these are recognition of the 
need to distinguish influenced behavior from 
autonomous, self-directed behavior; the need to 
study power through empirically verifiable pro- 
cedures and to eliminate subjective intrusions 
as far as possible; and the related need to avoid 
what Dahl aptly characterized as an “infinite 
regress of explanations.”26 For successful re- 
search, the concept of power must be ade- 
quately operationalized and studied with repli- 
cable procedures, This, in turn, means that 
overt behavioral evidence is ultimately essential 
to support assertions about the nature and dis- 
tribution of power. 

These principles, strongly insisted upon by 
the New Haven group and others, seem unex- 
ceptionable. They do not imply, however, that 
conflict, under any ordinary definition of that 
term, is necessary for power to be manifested. 
Indeed, the very conception of power itself, as 
well as recollection of some of its real and 
imagined manifestations, indicates the error of 
assuming that power necessarily implies con- 
flict. 


a conflict of interests or values between two or more 
persons or groups.” (“Decisions and Nondecisions....” 
p. 633). They, however, define “power” to be what I 
should call a subtype, of power, along with authority, 
manipulation, force, etc, and they have no generic 
term for what is common to all these relations. At least 
two of their power concepts, nonetheless, permit power 
without conflict-—viz., authority and manipulation, 

25 Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization, edited by Talcott Parsons (London: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964), p. 152: “ ‘Power’ 
(Macht) is the probability that one actor within a 
social relationship will be in a position to carry out 
his own will despite resistance, regardless of the bases 
on which this probability rests.” Or, cf, “In general, 
we understand by ‘power’ the chance of a man or of a 
number of men to realize their own will in a communal 
action even against the resistance of others who are 
participating in the action.” H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, eds., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1947), 
p. 180, Mills, for example, adopted the Weberian con- 
ception in The Power Elite (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), p. 9, as Wolfinger notes. Accord- 
ing to my interpretation, however, the Weberian con- 
ception and Dahl's, though perhaps alike in referring 
to a potentiality rather than an actuality, differ critically 
in that Weber builds the intention of the influencer into 
the definition whereas Dahl does not. In the first formu- 
laton, Weber may even be taken to build resistance, as 
commonly rather than power analytically defined, into 
the conception of power. Dahl’s more general formula- 
tion seems much preferable. The distinctions regarding 
intention and resistance can then be included via sub- 
ordinate conceptualization. 

* Dahl, “A Critique... ,” p. 464, 
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In one of the most influential formulations, 
Dahl roughly defined power as one actor’s abil- 
ity to get another to do something he would not 
otherwise have done.?? Wolfinger perceptively 
points out that ability really defines potential 
rather than actual power and may be somewhat 
at variance with the notion of power implicit in 
some of Dahl’s other writings. But the obvious 
emendation is easy to make. Let us define power 
as a relationship such that the behavior of one 
actor (individual or collective) alters the be- 
havior of another actor.?S But neither under 
Dahl’s potential power conception nor under 
this actual-exercise conception is there any stip- 
ulation that the person influenced (influencee) 
does not want to do what he is influenced to do. 
The deliberate stipulation is merely that the per- 
son influenced would not have acted as he did 
were it not for the action of the influencer in the 
piven situation. The behavior of the influencer 
must be adduced to explain the behavior of the 
influencee. 

There are numerous important instances in 
which power so defined is clearly exerted but in 
which conflict (regarded as visible contention, 
controversy, or even as opposition of interests) 
is absent. Among these are the cases in which: 
1) the influencer induces the influencee to pur- 
sue one rather than another of several attrac- 
tive and mutually exclusive alternatives; 2) the 
influencer’s power is the result of the influen- 
cee’s identification with the influencer, and his 
concomitant desire to be and to appear to be 
influenced by him; 3) the influencer has social- 
ized the originally indifferent influencee to want 
to behave as the influencer wishes him to be- 
have, 

A fanciful example—one hopes—which il- 
lustrates tremendous power exercised without 
conflict might be Huxley’s Brave New World 
or, better yet, Skinner’s Walden Two.?? In each 
case, covert conditioning methods are used to 
shape individuals to fit societies they never 
made. Conflict, at least from internal sources, is 
presumably absent, the clash of interests totally 
silent; yet enormous power is clearly being ex- 
ercised. 


* Robert A. Dahl, “The Concept of Power,” Be- 
havioral Science, 2 (July, 1957), 201-215. 

*Frey, “Political Science, Education, and Develop- 
ment,” pp. 365-369, Extremely useful explications of 
the concept of power are James G. March, “The Power 
of Power,” in David Easton, ed., Varieties of Political 
Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966), 
pp. 39-70, and William Riker, “Some Ambiguities in 
the Notion of Power,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 58 (June, 1964), 341-349, though in each case, 
in contrast to Wolfinger, I should argue that the pessi- 
mistic conclusion is not justified by the discussion. 

2 Aldous Huxley, Brave New World (London: The 
Vanguard Library, 1952); B. F. Skinner, Walden Two 
(New York: Macmillan Paperbacks, 1962). 
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Examples from “real life” in which elites ap- 
pear fo shape the political culture so strongly 
that no conflict occurs, even though one might 
otherwise expect it, are not difficult to find. 
Dahl has pointed to some totalitarian systems 
as possible exemplars of overt conflict com- 
pletely suppressed by overwhelming power.*° 
Toward the other end of the spectrum, and less 
obvious than raw totalitarianism, at least some 
small towns in the United States seem prima fa- 
cie to display more subtle elite domination 
without conflict. The “company town” of Kan- 
napolis, N.C., if accurately portrayed by Ralph 
Nader’s television documentary, is a possible 
case in point. Vidich and Bensman’s “Spring- 
dale” is a less extreme illustration.* And we 
can certainly find many more examples of os- 
tensibly conflict-free but profoundly controlled 
systems at the organizational and small group 
levels. 

In fact, one of the best pictures of how the 
political culture of the community shapes and 
channels power (“mobilizes bias”), aiding 
some actors and impeding others, is provided 
not by Schattschneider, but by Whe Governs??? 
For example, in earlier days, when the “patri- 
cian” elite ran New Haven, the system de- 
scribed was almost a model of a heavily con- 
trolled but conflict-free type. “The elite seems 
to have possessed that most indispensable of all 
characteristics in a dominant group—the sense, 
shared not only by themselves but by the popu- 
lace, that their claim to govern was legitimate.”5 
We need but entertain the plausible hypoth- 
esis that the popular belief in the legitimacy of 
the elite’s power was to a large extent incul- 
cated by elite-controlled institutions and we 
have a near classic picture of the relatively con- 
flict-free, nondecisional system. 

In most general terms, a nonmonotonic rela- 
tionship seems to exist between the distribution 
of power in a social unit and the appearance of 
visible conflict. After a very high threshold of 
power concentration is reached, the probability 
of manifest conflict revealed in public decisions 
is markedly reduced. Hence, the analyst cannot 
assume that power must be manifested by visi- 
ble conflict over issues. If it exists, conflict cer- 
tainly affords one of our best insights into 
many aspects of the power situation. But it has 
clear limitations as a vehicle for examining sev- 
eral important power processes. Any research 
strategy, however useful it may otherwise be, 

® Dahl, “A Critique... ,” p. 468. 

3 Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town 
in Mass Society (Garden City, N.J.: Doubleday Anchor 
Books, 1960). 

2E, E. Schattschneider, The Semi-Sovereign People 


(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1960). 
33 Who Governs? p, 17. 
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which focuses solely upon conflicts and ignores 
other glimpses into the phenomena of power 
must be regarded as incomplete. Issue analysis 
does not compel such a limited focus, but it of- 
ten seems to foster it. 

A broader approach to empirical power re- 
search might be called activity analysis. It pro- 
vides an orientation which comprehends issue 
analysis plus other topics that are often ne- 
glected because of the conflictual overtones sur- 
rounding the concept “issue.” The specificity of 
focus demanded by empirical research is fur- 
nished by designating activities of interest 
rather than issues of interest. These activities, 
such as joining a political organization, paying 
taxes, employing workers, bribing, or rioting, 
are regarded as the possible scopes (influenced 
behaviors) of significant power relations. One 
attempts to discover which actors in the system, 
if any, influence which other actors with regard 
to the selected activities. The term “activity” 
may actually be too narrow, since demonstrable 
attitudinal change is also included. 

Of course, the activities initially designated 
ordinarily lead to examination of other activi- 
ties which produce them, leading in turn to still 
other activities, etc., in a chain of influence that 
is terminated either by the limitations of the 
data or arbitrarily by the researcher. 

Usually, an issue or decision in a power anal- 
ysis can be construed as a set of influenced ac- 
tivities or power relations. It is not merely a 
choice among alternatives, but additionally it is 
an influenced choice among alternatives or else 
a choice among alternatives that influences the 
activities of others. From a power perspective, 
creating the Redevelopment Agency and deter- 
mining the educational budget are issues which 
can be expressed as more or less complex sets 
of influenced or influential activities. An activity 
focus performs the same heuristic and organ- 
izational functions as an issue focus; it is more 
complicated, but it is less likely to become re- 
stricted to conflictual phenomena. In most cases, 
it seems wise to include if possible both issue 
analyses and activity analyses in a power re- 
search design, though the activity analysis is 
difficult in units larger than small organizations 
of a few hundred people. 

The focus of power studies utilizing either an 
issue analysis or a decisional analysis approach 
has often been further limited by the particular 
construction placed upon “community power.” 
Once again, while power is often defined, com- 
munity power is quite commonly left vague. 
Unfortunately, several divergent interpretations 
have been given to community power. The 
most general minimally involves designating 
the community of reference and the scope of 
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the investigation (activity, issue, or decision), 
which may be any well defined focus of interest 
regardless of how many or few actors in the 
community are involved and whether they in- 
clude its formal authorities or not. One can 
thus refer to power relations in Boston con- 
cerning professional football, power processes 
in Berkeley regarding the use of city parks, or 
power patterns in Belchertown related to fair 
employment practices. The scopes most inter- 
esting for political analysis, however, tend to be 
those involving power over the allocation and 
distribution of power itself. In every instance, 
though, the initial focus is presumed to include 
all potentially participant actors in the commu- 
nity, and government is regarded as merely one 
actor (or set of actors) among others. 

On the other hand, a great many studies ex- 
plicitly or implicitly restrict community power 
to decision making in the name of the commu- 
nity, or decision making which affects all or at 
least a large segment of the community’s popu- 
lation. Many studies go even further to confine 
community power to formal public policy mak- 
ing, customarily defined local “politics,” or 
“municipal government,” as Wolfinger over- 
modestly allows. One by no means denigrates 
these efforts by asserting that for many scholars 
community power includes much more than 
local governmental decision making having a 
wide impact. 

It is sometimes claimed and frequently im- 
plied that almost all important community is- 
sues will at some point be funneled through 
local government, and so will be picked up by a 
focus on governmental decision making.*+ This 
seems to me a dubious contention. Our political 
culture, for example, apparently renders unto 
business certain important types of decision 
making that various other societies handle 
through government—many production, in- 
vestment, location, and employment decisions, 
for instance. Although aspects of these deci- 
sions may sometimes involve local government, 
many crucial elements ordinarily do not. And 
while “business” cannot be assumed to be the 
dominant actor in community power structures, 
neither can local government. A focus primar- 
ily oriented to the latter may produce fascinat- 
ing and valuable findings; but for many ana- 
lysts it cannot purport to cover all facets of 
what they mean by community power. 

Finally, we should note that many inconspic- 
uous decisions and activities may cumulate into 


* Though he is well aware of the limitations of the 
procedure, this is done, e.g., in Bradbury Seasholes, 
‘Patterns of Influence in Metropolitan Boston: A Pro- 
posal for Field Research,” in Bert E. Swanson, ed., 
Current Trends in Community Studies (Kansas City: 
Community Studies, Inc., 1962), p. 61. 
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major patterns of power. As Janowitz observed 
about Banfield, many studies have been “. . . 
interested exclusively in controversies that gen- 
erate big, dramatic decisions, but in the city... 
the legal, administrative, and political structure 
makes hundreds of decisions daily, out of 
which emerge crucial patterns of social 
change.’’*> Everyday activities, such as certain 
reactions toward women or thousands of minor 
policies in the granting of financial credit, may 
almost unconsciously pervade the life of a com- 
munity and be just as critical as any “momen- 
tous” controversy over urban redevelopment or 
welfare policy. In short, we must be wary lest a 
narrow interpretation of “community power” 
combine with a very conflict-oriented concep- 
tion of an “issue” to produce a literature on 
community power structures that is empirically 
somewhat sounder, but misleadingly narrow. 


The “Nonissue” and “Nondecision.” As Wol- 
finger notes, Bachrach and Baratz, perhaps re- 
luctant to abandon a convenient tradition, did 
not very explicitly define “nondecision” in their 
article, “The Two Faces of Power” (rather 
strange, since they implicitly taxed Dahl for not 
defining ‘key political decision”). To be fair, 
however, they did generally indicate the mean- 
ing of “nondecision-making,” viewing it as a 
process by which “. . . status quo oriented per- 
sons and groups influence those community 
values and those political institutions ... which 
tend to limit the scope of actual decision-mak- 
ing to ‘safe’ issues.”8¢ In their second article, 
“Decisions and Nondecisions: An Analytical 
Framework,” they describe “nondecision-mak- 
ing” as “. . . the practice of limiting the scope 
of actual decision-making to ‘safe’ issues by 
manipulating the dominant community values, 
myths, and political institutions and proce- 
dures.” Later, in the same piece, they explain 
that, “when the dominant values, the accepted 
rules of the game, the existing power relations 
among groups, and the instruments of force, 
singly or in combination, effectively prevent 
certain grievances from developing into full- 
fledged issues which call for decisions, it can be 
said that a non-decision-making situation 
exists.” It is different from merely deciding not 
to act or decide in a normal decision-making 
Situation because in the case of nondecisions, 
the latent issue is prevented from ever becom- 
ing a question for decision.%* 


s Morris Janowitz, “Community Power and ‘Policy 
Science’ Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 (Fall, 
1962), p. 405. 

Pipe 452. 

=P, 641. In Power and Poverty, they provide two 
apparently similar definitions which, however, are in 
one sense significantly different. The first (p. 44) de- 
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Intuitively, it seems that Bachrach and Bar- 
atz spotlight an absolutely vital area for investi- 
gation. Out of the tradition of Friedrich’s no- 
tion of “anticipated reactions” and Schattsch- 
neider’s “mobilization of bias,” they again call 
our attention to the tacit, covert aspects of poli- 
tics.38 How important these phenomena are in 
any specific setting is always an empirical ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, two initial impressionistic 
judgments seem valid: 1) There are at least 
some settings of significance in which such im- 
plicit or covert aspects of politics are crucial; 
and 2) these latent aspects of politics are suffi- 
ciently pervasive that a political science which 


ultimately cannot cope with them is likely to be 


an arid enterprise indeed, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that very few 
scholars deny the potential significance of non- 
issues, even though their researchability is 
doubted and the conception of the nonissue is 
found unclear and perhaps excessively subjec- 
tive. An illustration of this situation, and one of 
the numerous ironies in the “elitist-pluralist 
controversy,’ seems to me the fact that Who 
Governs?, the fulcrum of the debate, is replete 
with trenchant insights into the role of nonis- 
sues, political myths, dominant values, belief 
systems, preferential rules of the game, and cul- 
tural predilections as factors of extreme impor- 
tance in New Haven politics. The discussion 
may not have taken the last step in flagging the 
nonissue nor have probed every cranny, but a 
constant concern with many aspects of the 
problem is clearly evident. It is difficult to see 
empirical political science proceeding very far 
without an adequate capacity for researching 
nonissues, l 

Despite the seeming importance of the topic 
broached by Bachrach and Baratz, one may 
feel less content with their particular formula- 
tion of the idea of the nonissue. For example, 
they imply that the nonissue is a tool for the 
preservation of the status quo by vested inter- 


fines a nondecision as “. .. a decision that results in 
suppression or thwarting of a latent or manifest chal- 
lenge to the values or interests of the decision-maker,” 
and the second (p. 57) says that a nondecision is “an 
attempt to prevent an issue from reaching the decision- 
making state.” The last definition seemingly focuses 
on attempts rather than successful prevention and in 
that way is anomalous compared to their other formu- 
lations. But the major change in these conceptions—a 
significant improvement, I believe—is no longer to de- 
fine the nondecision from the perspective of the status 
quo and an assumed dominant group. Since most of 
their work has not been in this vein, however, I have 
concentrated on their earlier formulations, which are 
essentially reiterated as the first two and one half chap- 
ters of Power and Poverty. 

% Carl J. Friedrich, Man and His Government (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), chap. 11, pp. 199-215. 
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ests. Such may usually be the case, but it is not 
necessarily so and should not be implied by the 
very definition of the nonissue. Wolfinger accu- 
rately notes the utility that nonissue consider- 
ations can have in enabling masses to influence 
elites. One can also conceive of situations so 
clearly favoring change that the mobilization of 
bias is against the status quo (unless one wishes 
to define status quo in this case as the inertia 
toward continued change). Similarly, a nonis- 
sue situation can exist without any clear “griev- 
ance” being present. In short, it seems possible 
to refine the concept of the nonissue beyond 
the valuable start provided by Bachrach and 
Baratz. 

A nondecision occurs when a choice among 
alternatives by one actor is either not perceived 
by him or, if perceived, is not made, and al- 
ways, in either case, because of some exercise 
of power by another actor. A nonissue is a mat- 
ter presumably calling for a decision but which 
is not perceived as such or, if perceived, is sup- 
pressed, always because of some actor’s use of 
power. These ideas can be further generalized 
in a more rigorously power analytic frame- 
work. The nonissue involves the effective use of 
power by some actors in a political system to 
deter other actors in that system from even at- 
tempting to exert influence. Thus, anything not 
occurring or not chosen—any alternative fore- 
gone—is not a nondecision. Acceptance of one 
policy when others are not even discussed does 
not indicate a nonissue. The nonoccurrence, 
nondecision, or nonissue must be the result of 
the exercise of power by some actors in the sys- 
tem. 

From this perspective, then, the two critical 
elements of the nonissue are expectation and 
prevention. The analyst must first justify his ex- 
pectation of attempted influence by some actor 
—that is, he must show good cause for us to 
suspect that the lack of attempted influence by 
some actor, or the lack of a certain issue, is not 
merely due to an autonomous disinterest or de- 
cision. We must have good reason to anticipate 
attempted influence by such an actor under the 
given conditions, or to anticipate the presence 
of such an issue in the given system and setting. 

Second, once the expectation of attempted 
influence or issue formation is established, the 
analyst must proceed to demonstrate the mech- 
anism of prevention. This mechanism must be 
some form of the exercise of power—conscious 
or unconscious—by other actors in the system. 
One may speak loosely of rules of the game, 
dominant values, biasing beliefs, and the like; 
but these must be disseminated through some 
specifiable influence process if one is to argue 
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convincingly for a nonissue or suppression of 
influence attempts. Independently formed judg- 
ments of the rules of the game—beliefs not de- 
monstrably inculcated by other actors in the 
system—hardly betoken a nonissue. Though de- 
cisional analysis may not always be the most 
appropriate research method, Dahl was quite 
right in insisting that there must be some point 
in the process of creating myths, false con- 
sciousness, biased beliefs, etc., at which the 
power process occurs. The nature of this pro- 
cess must be established for a nonissue argu- 
ment to be convincing. 

Such an analysis of the nonissue suggests 

that it has a mirror-image on the positive side 
which should be interesting. If the nonissue in- 
volves the use of power by some actors to deter 
others from attempting influence, its mirror-im- 
age refers to the use of power by some actors 
to encourage others to attempt influence, The 
mobilization of bias, for example, works both 
positively and negatively, deterring some actors 
from attempting influence or raising issues 
while inducing others to do those very things. 
The positive side, prompting some issues, may 
be no less important than the negative, sup- 
pressing others. 
Types of Nonissues. Correctly regarding the 
notion of the nondecision as the principal con- 
tribution of Bachrach and Baratz, Wolfinger 
discerns three types of nondecisions. In an ear- 
lier article covering some of the same terrain, 
Merelman also saw three main varieties of non- 
decisions, and two of the three (types 1 and 3 
below) seem to coincide with Wolfinger’s cate- 
gories.°9 


Perceived Types of Nondecisions 
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3. “Nonparticipation”— 
an actor who is presum- 
ably not already a par- 
ticipant and who is un- 
aware of his interests 
therefore does not make 
any attempt to exert in- 
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3. “False consensus”— 
cases where nonelites 
are encased in values 
foisted on them by elites 
and are therefore not 
even conscious of real 
conflicts with elites. 


Wolfinger 
1. “Renunciation”—an 
actor who is already a 
participant in decision 
making refrains from 
some specific influence 
attempt because of an- 
ticipated negative reac- 
tions from others. 


2. “Abstention”’—an ac- 
tor who is not already 
a participant conscious- 
ly decides not to at- 
tempt a given influence, 
ie., to withdraw and 
not participate, prob- 
ably because of antici- 
pated negative reactions. 


Merelman 


1. “Power argument”— 
nonelites anticipate neg- 
ative reactions from 
elites and so do not 
even press their con- 
flicts with them. 


2. “Force argument”—~ 
elites use coercive de- 
vices to forestall con- 
flicts from ever reach- 
ing the public, govern- 
mental stage of deci- 
sion making. 


® Richard M. Merelman, “On the Neo-Elitist Critique 
of Community Power,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 62 (June, 1968), 451-460. 
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If this summary exposition of the types of 
nondecisions suggested by Wolfinger and Mer- 
elman is accurate, it seems that they are fairly 
similar and that both are incomplete, prima fa- 
cie. The number of dimensions distinguished 
yields more types, even minimally, than are 
presented. 

Wolfinger, explicitly or implicitly, fastens on 
at least three dimensions of the nondecision: 1) 
the degree of restriction on potential influence 
attempts (i.e. whether complete withdrawal 
from all attempts is involved, or merely aban- 
donment of a much more limited subset of in- 
fluence attempts); 2) the degree of awareness 
by the nondecider concerning his interests (1.e., 
whether he is consciously or unconsciously re- 
stricting his potential influence attempts); an 
3) the preventive mechanism inducing the re- 
striction on influence attempts (i.e. whether 
this is anticipated negative reactions or some 
other form of power). 

Merelman also employs the awareness di- 
mension and that of anticipated negative rcac- 
tions (preventive mechanism). It is not alto- 
gether clear whether he implies any distinction 
regarding the degree of restriction on the po- 
tential influence attempt (withdrawal vs. more 
limited restriction), though he probably does 
not. On the other hand, he introduces addi- 
tional dimensions with various ramifications 
into his “force argument.” In this case, both the 
stage of elite intervention (pregovernment: 1) 
and the type of influential behavior the clite 
then employs (coercive) are specified. 

Even if we rather crudely dichotomize the 
three dimensions of the Wolfinger typology 
(the degree of restriction, the degree of aware- 
ness, and the preventive mechanism), we are 
logically left with an eightfold classification. 
Some of the cells of this typology will probably 
be empty, namely the two cells involving the 
intersection of anticipated reactions and un- 
awareness of interests, But the remaining six 
cells all seem meaningful: 

1. The actor is aware of his interests, par- 
tially restricts his influence attempts, and is led 
to do this because of anticipated negative reac- 
tions. (Probably Wolfinger’s “renunciation.”) 

2. The actor is aware of his interests, com- 
pletely withdraws from influence attempts in 
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the given area, and is led to do this because of 
anticipated negative reactions. (Probably Wol- 
finger’s “abstention.”) 

3. The actor is aware of his interests, par- 
tially restricts his influence attempts, and is led 
to do this for reasons other than anticipated 
negative reactions, such as confusion about 
how, when, and where to exert influence. (A 
good example is the “Springdale” situation re- 
ferred to by Wolfinger.) 

4. The actor is aware of his interests, com- 
pletely withdraws from influence attempts in 
the given area, and is led to do this for reasons 
other than anticipated negative reactions. 

5. The actor is unaware of his interests and 
thus partially limits his influence attempts. 
When the actor is unaware of his interests the 
preventive mechanism would seemingly have to 
be something other than anticipated negative 
reactions, e.g., inculcated false values, educa- 
tional deprivations, etc. 

6. The actor is unaware of his interests and 
thus completely neglects influence attempts in 
the given area, (Probably Wolfinger’s “nonpar- 
ticipation.”) 

While this elaboration is far from earth- 
shaking, types three and four do seem signifi- 
cant, Their absence from the other typologies 
seems more generally indicative of an insuff- 
cient amplification of the mechanisms available 
to induce nondecisions. Such mechanisms are 
much more diverse than the “anticipated reac- 
tions,” “foisting of values” or “false consensus” 
arguments seem to suggest. They lead into as 
yet largely unexplored areas of political social- 
ization. Especially important are inculcated 
conceptions of legitimacy, learned preferences 
among influential behaviors, expectations of 
failure, and confused perceptions of power pro- 
cesses and structures. Such orientations are less 
clear perhaps than anticipated negative reac- 
tions, but possibly no less effective as deterrents 
of influence attempts. 


The Researchability of Nonissues. In conclud- 
ing “Two Faces of Power,” Bachrach and 
Baratz “. . . reject in advance as unimpres- 
sive the possible criticism that this approach to 
the study of power is likely to prove fruitless 
because it goes beyond an investigation of what 
is objectively measurable.’*° Though Bachrach 
and Baratz may be unimpressed by this diffi- 
culty, Wolfinger and others obviously find it 
impressive, even intimidating. The gravamen of 
the case against the nonissue, in fact, is that it 
cannot be empirically researched without the 
intrusion of subjective ideological assumptions. 


"P252. 
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An appropriate general stance on this dis- 
agreement seems clear. Plainly, one must oper- 
ate somewhere between a metaphysical disdain 
for measurement and a paralytically fastidious 
operationalism. The potential importance of the 
matters referred to under the rubric of the 
nonissue is a strong factor in its favor. As 
many have said, better a poor measurement of 
an extremely important phenomenon than an 
excellent measurement of a trivial one. Yet 
there are clear limits to this doctrine. To be 
useful in empirical science, notions such as the 
nonissue must have reasonably clear, ade- 
quately objective, and accessible empirical re- 
ferents. 

Since the concept of the nonissue is relatively 
recent and so important, we should work to im- 
prove our capacities for operationalizing it, if 
at all possible. Hence, the problem is less the 
immediate difficulties in research than whether 
there are any reasons for believing that the 
nonissue is intrinsically unresearchable. Wol- 
finger, Merelman, and others seem to believe 
that there are. On the other hand, Bachrach 
and Baratz, despite their apparent rejection of 
the need for objective measurement, actually 
strive to spell out an “approach” to the empiri- 
cal investigation of nonissues.41 I agree with 
Wolfinger that the Bachrach and Baratz sugges- 
tions are inadequate and that researching nonis- 
sues is difficult; but I disagree that it is intrinsi- 
cally impossible. I agree with Bachrach and 
Baratz that nonissues are a vital aspect of poli- 
tics and with their argument that they are re- 
searchable; but I do not find their research sug- 
gestions fully satisfactory. What now follows is 
an attempt to evaluate the main criticisms lev- 
eled against the researchability of nonissues, 
plus a very general indication of how such re- 
search should proceed. Since Wolfinger’s article 
deals at length with most of the specifics of the 
Bachrach and Baratz approach and also devel- 
ops the major objections to it, I shall assume 
familiarity with those arguments and not reca- 
pitulate them here. 

As I have said, the two crucial elements of 
the nonissue are expectation and prevention. 
The analyst of the nonissue must first deter- 
mine and justify his consideration of certain 
nonevents (failures to attempt influence) as 
possibly indicative of power relations. Then he 
must be able to show empirically that the fail- 
ure of some actor (elite or nonelite) to attempt 
influence was significantly caused by some 
other actor in the system rather than being an 
autonomous decision. Beneath the polemics, 
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there seems to be considerable implicit agree- 
ment on this point by both “neo-elitists” and 
“pluralists.” 


Expectations of Influence. How is the analyst 
to develop a useful and plausible set of expec- 
tations about the probable influence attempts 
of the main actors in the political system being 
scrutinized? He has several important tools for 
this, though neither individually nor collec- 
tively are they fully developed. I should urge, 
however, that we not adopt as our motto, “Why 
let things be difficult when, with just a little 
more effort, we can make them seem impos- 
sible.” 

Foremost among the tools for determining 
expectations regarding influence attempts by 
various actors is theory. What is obviously 
needed is a psychology of power-—some fairly 
reliable body of knowledge about power moti- 
vations and related cognitions, as they lead to 
attempted influence. We need to construct a 
reasonably general understanding of what leads 
various types of political actors to protest, 
rebel, vote, bargain, command, connive, 
threaten, promise, persuade, and so on, through 
the basic repertory of politically significant in- 
fluential behaviors. 

Wolfinger remarks the importance of “im- 
plicit assumptions” and even of “deductive 
models,” though he does not pursue this line of 
thought very far. He is quite correct in observ- 
ing that the relevant theory we now have is “ru- 
dimentary,” but it is not totally lacking. I must 
grant that, at the individual level, it is almost 
amazing to me that political science as a disci- 
pline has not only done so little toward fathom- 
ing people’s power orientations, but that it has 
attempted so little. Despite Harold Lasswell’s 
early work and compelling exhortations, sys- 
tematic empirical efforts to assess individuals’ 
“power drive” (their desire for power of vari- 
ous sorts), “power styles” (their repertories of 
influential behaviors, among other things), and 
what I should call “power salience” (the rela- 
tive degrees of attention they pay to power phe- 
nomena) have been almost nonexistent.** 
Moreover, the few that do exist have come 
much more from social psychologists than po- 


2 Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
(New York: Viking Press, 1960), esp. Chapter IV, pp. 
38-64, and Power and Personality (New York: Viking 
Press, 1962), passim. Cf. Janowitz’ comment that “It 
is no longer fashionable to speak of the psychopathology 
of politics, but the issues that Lasswell raised a quarter 
of a century ago about the unconscious motives of 
politicians remain unclarified and unprobed, especially 
in community political systems,” “Community Power 
and ‘Policy Science’ Research,” p. 402. 
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litical scientists.*® The study of “political partic- 
ipation,” the current vogue of political scien- 
tists, seems to me trapped in a rather narrow 
focus on a few quasi-formal activities such as 
voting, party membership, office-holding, cam- 
paign work, etc. 

At other levels, however, we have a good 
deal of fairly crude theory about the wellsprings 
of interest group activity or the sources of 
governmental action (including conscious inac- 
tion), as Dahl pointed out in his reply to 
Walker.*# These scattered nuggets need to be 
reintegrated under a more comprehensive theo- 
retical perspective, but even now it is possible 
in limited areas for us to present many rough 
but useful hypotheses about how the various 
actors in a community will try to exert influ- 
ence. Existing theory of this type may not be 
sufficient to make an open-and-shut demonstra- 
tion that no plausibly expected influence at- 
tempt has been neglected; hence, complete pro- 
tection in advance against charges of a hidden 
element’s influence through non-decision mak- 
ing may be impossible. Those making such 
charges, however, as Wolfinger indicates, must 
themselves specify the kinds of influence at- 
tempts which have presumably been over- 
looked, They should also give some fairly co- 
gent, albeit hypothetical, indication of the 
power mechanisms by which these expected in- 
fluence attempts were deterred. It is as easy to 


“For example, David C. McClelland and his stu- 
dents, James Uleman and David Winter, working on “n 
power.” See, McClelland, The Achieving Society 
(Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1961), pp. 167~170; James 
S. Uleman, “A New TAT Measure of the Need for 
Power,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1965; David G. Winter, ‘Revised N-Power 
Scoring System,” unpublished manuscript; Joseph Ver- 
off, “Development and Validation of a Projective Mea- 
sure of Power Motivation,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 54 (January, 1957), 1—8. Also note 
Richard Christie and Florence L. Geis, Studies in 
Machiavellianism (New York: Academic Press, 1970); 
T. W. Adorno et al, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York: Harper, 1950); as well as the standard 
“dominance-submission,” “power,” and “autonomy” 
components of the basic personality inventories. One 
rare attempt by political scientists to investigate indi- 
vidual power motivations in this fashion is Rufus P. 
Browning and Herbert Jacob, “Power Motivation and 
the Political Personality,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
28 (Spring, 1964), 75-90. 

A quite provocative viewpoint also comes from some 
of the post-Freudian psychoanalysts such as Karen 
Horney, Harry Stack Sullivan, and Erich Fromm. All in 
all, however, there seems to be a tremendous imbalance 
in the study of the psychology of power which con- 
centrates on the person influenced and what leads him 
to be influenced much more than on the influencer and 
what leads him to attempt influence. Interestingly 
enough, the analogous imbalance seems present in the 
field of communications research. 

“ “Further Reflections ...,” pp. 304-305. 
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charge hidden factors as it is to sue for dam- 
ages. In either instance, to avoid a prompt dis- 
missal, the plaintiff must present clear pre- 
sumptive evidence. 

In addition to developing expectations of in- 
fluence attempts from available theory concern- 
ing power motivations and perceptions, the re- 
searcher usually must also conduct empirical 
investigations to learn whether the theoretically 
predicted orientations were actually present in 
the actors involved, Reference group theory 
and notions of relative deprivation, for exam- 
ple, in conjunction with other data, might in- 
duce one to expect discontent leading to a cer- 
tain type of influence attempt by a particular 
group. This theoretically formed expectation 
should then normally be buttressed by empiri- 
cal evidence of such discontent and of the psy- 
chic association between it and the urge toward 
the expected influential behavior. The theoreti- 
cal expectation provides a specific focus for the 
empirical investigation. It is true that uncon- 
scious phenomena are always difficult to re- 
search and may be important for nearly any 
political investigation, not only power analyses. 
But sophisticated research following clear theo- 
retical guidelines can take us very deeply into 
those orientations which are psychically more 
available, as Who Governs?, Barber’s Power 
in Committees, Neustadt’s Presidential Power, 
Banfield and Wilson’s City Politics, and other 
works reveals 

In all these matters we cannot now operate 
with great elegance and precision. But I see no 
insurmountable impediment confronting our 
ability to become much more effective in the 
future if we put the resources into the effort. 
Wolfinger objects that failing to find a pre- 
dicted influence attempt might mean either that 
a nondecision had occurred or that our theory 
was wrong. Quite true. But this is by no means 
a special hardship. All cumulative science is 
tentative for this reason, since additional work 
is based upon accepted earlier theory which 
may prove wrong. The early stages of a science 
are especially hard because the theory on 
which to erect more theory is meager and frail. 
But there is no alternative. Actually, as I shall 
argue again in a moment, the power analyst is 
not so terribly ill-positioned in this respect. If 
the theory which permits him to identify an ex- 
pected influence attempt that did not material- 
ize is wrong, then he should be unable to com- 


James D. Barber, Power in Committees (Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966); Edward C. Banfield and James 
Q. Wilson, City Politics (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and the M.LT. Press, 1963); Richard E. 
Neustadt, Presidential Power (New York: Wiley, 
1960). 
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plete the second necessary step of his investiga- 
tion into the nonissue, namely, determining 
how some identifiable actor forestalled the ex- 
pected influence attempt—by creating antici- 
pations of negative reactions, by inculcating 
values or perceptions which deterred action, 
and so on. 

The second major tool for developing plausi- 
ble expectations about influence attempts is ex- 
plicit empirical comparison. For example, of 
seven communities having very similar air pol- 
lution levels and matched along several other 
dimensions, if six display popular protest move- 
ments about pollution while the seventh does 
not, one would be led to look for possible non- 
issue phenomena in the seventh city.*® If virtu- 
ally all groups within a given system which 
have suffered a sharp decline in perceived sta- 
tus respond by partisan political activity but 
two do not, then one is led to look for latent 
power processes which might possibly have de- 
terred such action. Wolfinger notes that strictly 
controlled comparison is rarely possible for the 
communities of interest in the natural world. 
Too many factors vary simultaneously. But that 
also is one of the awkward facts facing most 
social analysis. Informative, though less than 
decisive, comparison is still possible and impor- 
tant. Political science has made such lamenta- 
bly little use of experimentation that most of 
our knowledge has come through this less rig- 
orous but still useful route of comparison that 
is only partially or grossly controlled. 

Along these lines, another avenue of investi- 
gation seems promising. Most writers acknowl- 
edge some intuitively clear cases of nonissues, 
such as the “false consciousness” of the south- 
ern Negro referred to by Wolfinger. Others 
might add different matters such as women’s 
opportunities in society, the treatment of Amer- 
ican Indians, preservation of the environment, 
etc. Careful, theoretically informed study of 
these few presumably manifest cases of nonis- 
ues might be most useful in helping develop 
theories about the conditions under which vari- 
ous types of issues are likely to be suppressed, 
intentionally or otherwise. 


As another tool for forming expectations. 


about influence attempts, Bachrach and Baratz 
urge “inguiry into which persons or groups, if 
any, gain from the existing bias and which, if 
any, are handicapped by it.”*? Here, however, 
one must be quite careful in making inferences 
about power based on existing distributions of 


“Cf. Matthew Crenson, The Un-Politics of Air 
Pollution: A Study of Nondecisionmaking in the Cities 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1971). 
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values, as both Polsby and Wolfinger have cau- 
tioned.48 Unintended and unrecognized influ- 
ence, side effects, and other factors than power 
which also affect who gains and who loses, 
make these inferences erroneous in many 
circumstances, Nonetheless, I concur with Wol- 
finger that they constitute a useful clue—a ten- 
tative first insight—into relative distributions of 
power. We can suspect nonissues when: 1) 
glaring inequalities occur in the distribution of 
things avowedly valued by actors in the system, 
and 2) these inequalities do not seem to occa- 
sion ameliorative influence attempts by those 
getting less of those values. Such suspicion of a 
nonissue may prove correct or false, depending 
always upon further empirical confirmation, es- 
pecially through more concrete evidence that 
the initially inferred values are actually held 
and through location of the power mechanisms 
by which their expression has been suppressed. 

I agree that current research on policy out- 
puts may contribute to a marked advance in 
our ability to determine value distributions and 
their relationship to certain governmental 
forms. I disagree that this field has “gotten by” 
or will ever be able to get by with virtually no 
discussion of power and nonissues. It seems to 
me that community power analyses and policy 
output studies are essential to each other. 
Power has intrinsic interest, but a major con- 
cern is obviously how different power arrange- 
ments affect the creation and distribution of 
other values. The distribution of outputs has in- 
trinsic interest, but usually one cannot satisfac- 
torily explain variations in such distributions 
without taking profound account of patterns of 
power. The two research efforts suffer in sepa- 
ration and must be linked. 


Preventive Power Mechanisms. Discovering, if 
possible, a set of plausibly expected influence 
attempts which never materialize is but the 
first part of researching nonissues. A perhaps 
easier but no less crucial phase of the process 
is the subsequent effort to locate for each un- 
realized expectation the power mechanisms of 
suppression which establish the existence of a 
nonissue rather than an autonomous determina- 
tion. This second phase naturally cannot ensure 
that all nonissues have been unearthed; but it 
does constitute the main protection against 
spurious inclusions, ensuring that all nonissues 
accepted are genuine. 

In general, discovery of the power mecha- 
nisms used for preventing influence attempts 
proceeds through the usual techniques for lo- 


“ Polsby, Community Power and Political Theory, 
p. 132. 
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cating and measuring power, including attri- 
butions by participants, reconstructive decisionai 
analysis, direct observations, and so on. Dahl, 
Merelman, and Bachrach and Baratz all make 
this point.*® I shall not discuss these methods 
for locating and measuring power relationships 
further; they are fairly well understood. A few 
particular points, however, need brief mention. 

One of the most basic distinctions among 
these various suppression mechanisms involves 
a key aspect of any power relation—recogni- 
tion. Some of the suppression mechanisms will 
be recognized by both the influencers and those 
influenced, Blatant threats such as, “If you dare 
raise that matter you'll be fired,” are an exam- 
ple. Some are recognized by only one party, ei- 
ther the influencer or the influencee. And, at 
the other pole are those suppression mecha- 
nisms recognized by neither party. These are 
likely to be relationships so thoroughly woven 
into the culture that all participants take them 
for granted. The last are obviously quite diff- 
cult to uncover, though the best hope lies in a 
cross-cultural perspective. 

The most conspicuous practical research ap- 
proach into nonissues suggested by Bachrach 
and Baratz deals mainly with the more unrec- 
ognized situations. They propose investigation 
of “. .. the particular ‘mobilization of bias’ in 
the institution under scrutiny.” This requires 
analysis of the “dominant values, the myths, 
and the established political procedures and 
rules of the game.”®° In short, they advocate 
analysis of the power consequences for influ- 
ence attempts of the prevailing political culture 
and institutional framework. 

Bachrach and Baratz are quite vague, how- 
ever, about how this is to be done. Perhaps the 
essential point here is that merely showing that 


® Dahl, “A Critique... ,” p. 469; Merelman, “On 
the Neo-Elitist Critique... ,” p. 453; Bachrach and 
Baratz, “Two Faces of Power,” p. 952. In fact, in 
“Decisions and Nondecisions . . . ,” Bachrach and 
Baratz seem to hint at the type of argument I am mak- 
ing regarding the two phases of research on nonissues: 
establishing expectations regarding influence attempts 
and then finding the power mechanisms for preventing 
influence attempts. They say, “although it is true that 
a nondecision is not visible to the naked eye, a latent 
issue is discernible and so is the mobilization of bias. 
Thus it can be said that the nondecision-making process 
(the impact of the mobilization of bias upon a latent 
issue), in distinction to a nondecision, is indeed subject 
to observation and analysis.” McFarland also seems to 
adopt a position similar to mine regarding establishing 
expectations of influence attempts through theory and 
comparison: “A partial solution to this problem may 
be achieved if the observer (1) explicitly states as- 
sumptions concerning all human behavior, or (2) uti- 
mee a comparative method,” Power and Leadership..., 

. 76, 
> “Two Faces of Power,” p. 952. 
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there are dominant values and beliefs or institu- 
tional arrangements which differentially en- 
hance the power of some actors and hinder oth- 
ers (mobilize bias) does not indicate a nonis- 
sue, as previously defined. One must show fur- 
ther that those currently prevailing belief sys- 
tems and institutional arrangements are the re- 
sult of influences by specifiable actors in the 
system, rather than the result of largely autono- 
mous processes. The situation often gets com- 
plicated because beliefs and institutional ar- 
rangements which foster the power of some ac- 
tors over others may be perpetuated by still 
other actors and be unrecognized and remote 
from those whom they most advantage. In this 
last instance, a nonissue is present, but it may 
not be the one superficially concluded. 

An educational system, for example, may 
teach values which aid the power of an elite 
stratum. The teachers and educational officials 
inculcating such values may not be of that stra- 
tum themselves and may not profit in any clear 
way from the situation. Moreover, there may 
not be any chain of influence through which 
the benefited elite can be shown to control the 
educational system. On deeper analysis one 
might find that the teachers and officials act 
rather independently in this respect, gaining 
psychic gratification from identifying with the 
elite rather than being subject to any apparent 
direct or indirect influence from the elite. Of 
course, one can always contend that the fabric 
of the social structure itself produces this ten- 
dency toward identifying with high status ele- 
ments—in fact, produces the very stratification 
system itself. But one would then still have to 
show that this elite was responsible for the so- 
cial structure and stratification system. This can 
be a very awesome task indeed, 

On the other hand, there seem to be many 
instances in which the mobilization of bias is 
much more easily discovered. In these cases, 
the researcher would try to determine which el- 
ements of the prevailing political culture and 
which institutional arrangements were signifi- 
cantly related to the limited issue-area or activ- 
ity he was investigating. As Dahl attempted 
in New Haven, Banfield attempted in Chi- 
cago, Vidich and Bensman attempted in 
“Springdale,” and Bachrach and Baratz at- 
tempted in Baltimore, he must strive to spell 
out the salient features of the predominant be- 
lief systems related to the influence activities he 
is investigating. Such analyses refer to cultural 
norms like legality, the avoidance of violence, a 
concern for governmental economy, prefer- 
ences for or dislike of certain verbal styles and 
physical appearances, the legitimacy of busi- 
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ness as an essential and proper institution, the 
acceptability of compromise, and so on. As 
Dahl remarks, “. . . the belief system has pre- 
cise injunctions and vague mandates; and it is 
chock-full of inconsistencies.”** Frequently 
many belief systems are involved, rather than 
merely one. But, in Dahl’s words again, “there 
are certain tacit understandings in the local po- 
litical culture that sophisticated participants can 
hope to rely on.”>? The analyst of power con- 
cerned about nonissues must examine those 
tacit understandings which seem to bear upon 
the particular scope he is investigating. He 
must first determine what they are, and then as- 
certain how they are established, at least suff- 
ciently to know whether they can be attributed 
to the influence of particular actors in the polit- 
ical system he is analyzing. 

The same kind of analysis must be applied to 
institutional arrangements. Particular institu- 
tional patterns, formal and informal, may ad- 
vantage some actors and disadvantage others in 
their exercise of power. Voting schemes offer 
the most familiar example, but numerous oth- 
ers come to mind, such as access to informa- 
tion, time schedules, the size of decisional 
units, property rights, etc. The effect of such 
institutional factors on power in the scope be- 
ing investigated must first be ascertained, and 
then one must determine the extent to which 
those arrangements can be said to be the result 
of the power of identifiable actors in the sys- 
tem. The analysis is predicated on the assump- 
tion that not merely the origination of prevail- 
ing belief systems and institutions may be the 
result of the exercise of power, but also their 
maintenance, once established. At the same 
time, such beliefs and institutions may be the 
result of autonomous processes or of influence 
patterns so diffuse that they defy attribution to 
specific actors, elite or other. In these cases, the 
notion of the nonissue, as defined, is not appli- 
cable. The mere fact that beliefs or institutions 
aid some actors is not proof of the existence of 
nonissues or covert power. 

The same type of analysis, incidentally, ap- 
plies in the case of anticipated reactions. One 
must first discover the relevant anticipations. 
These may or may not be the result of some 
exercise of power. If they are, then it is essen- 
tial to discover who created the anticipations. It 
may or may not be the actor whose behavior is 
being anticipated. The actors inducing the an- 
ticipations constitute the true influencers. Occa- 
sionally there may be an extremely complex re- 
ciprocal power relationship such that all actors 


= Who Governs? p. 84. 
2 Who Governs? p. 80. 
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are simultaneously creating and reacting to an- 
ticipations created by others. In such instances, 
the analyst may not be able to proceed beyond 
establishing the reciprocal linkages—i.e., he 
may not be able to decipher all the individual 
causal flows. In general, however, anticipations, 
like failures to attempt influence, may be essen- 
tially self-generated or the result of extremely 
diffuse processes, so that every instance of an- 
ticipated reactions altering behavior is not nec- 
essarily a power relationship. 


Objections to the Researchability of Nonissues. 
I have adumbrated a basic approach and sev- 
eral very broad-gauged tools for researching 
nonissues. In passing, I have commented on 
many objections raised by Wolfinger and 
others. In concluding this topic, let us review 
the two major types of objections leveled 
against the researchability of nonissues—-sub- 
jectivity and impracticality, viewing them 
against the approach suggested. 

Wolfinger quite justifiably says that “the core 
of the problem is the difficulty of identifying 
nondecisions, which seems generally to come 
back to determining people’s ‘real interests.’.. .” 
He avers that “. .. what is a nondecision de- 
pends on one’s beliefs about how well contem- 
porary political discussion and action match the 
ultimate political good,” I agree that this has 
been a danger. But I believe that the approach 
specified above largely eliminates this tendency. 
Nonissues can be researched as objectively as 
other established topics in political science, and 
researching them is vitally important. The nec- 
essary expectations of influence attempts can be 
openly and relatively objectively developed, 
and the process is anchored by the second-stage 
determination of the specific power relations in- 
volved in deterring expected influence attempts. 
The effort is conservative in the sense that some 
nonissues may be missed, but all identified will 
be genuine. We must be concerned lest subjec- 
tive, ideologically generated attributions of 
“real” group interests, masquerading as objec- 
tive or scientific findings, become the quicksand 
on which we try to base scholarly power analy- 
ses. My argument is that this is not necessary, 
that respectable alternatives exist, and that the 
topic is so crucial that great effort to resolve 
existing difficulties is warranted. 

After subjectivity, the main objection raised 
by critics concerns practicality——the vastness of 
the research demands. This objection is, I 
think, more telling. Some facets of the nonissue 
are certainly complicated and elusive. Similar 
depth in scrutinizing most other important 
areas of political research, however, would un- 
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earth similarly imposing demands. The critical 
point is that none of the demands be unrealiza- 
ble in principle, and they are not. Moreover, 
many of the suggestions made here and by 
Wolfinger would act to reduce these problems. 
It is not necessary, for example, to consider “.. . 
all those alternative courses of action that pol- 
iticians might adopt from which they choose 
one.” A focus on empirically developed expec- 
tations of influence attempts reduces this bur- 
den enormously. Also, the narrower and 
sharper focus of power research on specific, 
well-defined scopes, along with the suggested 
refusal to generalize to “the power structure of 
the community,” greatly lowers the magnitude 
of the research task. Besides, as Wolfinger un- 
derlines, we are aided by the fact that politicians, 
like everyone else, do not consider al? alterna- 
tives, but instead make “successive limited 
comparisons.” Theoretical and conceptual re- 
finement, aided by some further economies fur- 
nished by reality, would seem to make re- 
searching nonissues manageable, so long as one 
does not demand early completeness in find- 
ings. The research will be difficult and probably 
slow; but it seems possible, promising, and es- 
sential. 


Conclusion 


A minor but significant theme in what has 
been said implies that basically the nonissue is 
even broader and more important than “renun- 
ciation,” “abstention,” and “nonparticipation.” 
It involves much more than keeping things off 
the agenda through anticipated negative reac- 
tions, false consciousness, or threatened force. 
In two ways most prior discussions of nonissues 
have stressed the negative. I should like bricfly 
to “accentuate the positive” in order to suggest 
a more complete picture. 

The first positive accent is interpretive. Ear- 
lier I noted the importance of anticipated posi- 
tive reactions as well as negative, and referred 
to a mirror-image of the nonissue: in addition to 
the suppression of expected influence attempts 
we must also consider the stimulation of unex- 
pected influence attempts. Both are part of the 
overall picture of power being used by some 
actors to affect the power attempts of other ac- 
tors, sometimes to deter them and sometimes to 
encourage them. In fact, power is used not only 
for these two purposes but also to shift contem- 
plated influence attempts from one form to an- 
other. Along with the “nonissue” (better la- 
beled “suppressed issue”) we must consider 
what I shall call, for want of more appropriate 
terms, the “stimulated issue” and possibly the 
“shifted issue.” 
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The second positive accent is evaluative. In 
general, the nonissue and nondecision seem to 
be regarded as unfortunate. Covert power is 
usually deemed bad. I think, however, that fur- 
ther investigation will require a more discrimi- 
nating verdict. At times there would seem to be 
great individual and social utility in some kinds 
of nonissues. For example, as part of its capac- 
ity for “interest aggregation,” every durable so- 
cial system has to say no to various actors. 
On saying no, it must face the consequences 
of what the denied actor will do next. Ordinar- 
ily, it possesses formidable “cooling out” pro- 
cesses whereby the disappointed are led to ac- 
cept their lot, at least temporarily, without dis- 
rupting the system too severely. Such processes 
can, of course, be insidious. But they also offer 
important benefits, depending on how they are 
used. Every issue which agitates some actor in 
the system cannot be taken to the pinnacle of 
decision making nor become the focus for a 
conspicuous power struggle. Mechanisms to put 
an early and inconspicuous quietus on some 
potential issues are probably essential to every 
large political system. The question is more a 
matter of how to decide what shall be nonissues 
than of doing away with them entirely. Simi- 
larly, it is but a step from false consciousness to 
salutary consensus—a step that rests upon a 
moral foundation. Indeed, use by a commu- 
nity or society of socialization processes to 
achieve certain values almost always has a dis- 
turbing aspect as well as a desirable one. The 
nonissue, like most basic political phenomena, 
has both positive and negative possibilities, de- 
pending on many contextual and specific fac- 
tors. 


Power Structures. At the conclusion of his 
article, Wolfinger includes what seem to me a 
few obiter dicta regarding the concept of power 
structures. Since it is by no means possible to 
treat this topic fully, I should probably not 
even broach it here. Nevertheless, since several 
“pluralists” have made similar assertions from 
time to time, I shall conclude with a few 
obiter dicta of my own. 

A power structure of a political system has 
two fundamental components: 1) the set of all 
actors distinguished in the system, and 2) a set 
of power relationships mapped onto those ac- 
tors. The power relationships refer to some 
specific time period and, minimally, to some 
specific scope or influential behavior. A more 
complete specification will include both scope 
and influential behavior. In a large community, 
most of the actors would be groups, organiza- 
tions and strata, As with all political analysis, 
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fruitful designation of the major actors, the 
scopes, and the time period, is extremely diffi- 
cult. Concern for power structures exposes 
these difficulties in a very chastening fashion. 

So far, there is no disagreement. Wolfinger, 
however, asserts that “attempting to describe a 
power structure also presupposes that one can 
attribute power to actors so that the power of 
different actors can be compared, and so that 
their power can be aggregated in order to esti- 
mate the relative power of different coalitions.” 
This is rather dubious. More accurately, de- 
scribing a power structure presupposes that one 
can determine, within a given system, who in- 
fluences whom with regard to a specific scope 
by doing what. Domains and power fields (that 
is, the sets of actors influenced by and influenc- 
ing any given actor of reference) can be com- 
pared, mainly in terms of their sizes, But com- 
parison of the power of different actors may 
mean much more than that. If so, it is not nec- 
essarily implied by the power structure. Such 
matters as resistances and costs must be taken 
into account to proceed further.5? 

The inference to the power of different coali- 
tions is also by no means certain. If the power 
structure accurately portrays power relations in 
the system, then some inferences to coalitions 
can be made. But if the coalition implies .the 
presence and recognition of a new actor in the 
system, then no easy inference is possible. To 
permit a valid inference, the coalition must 
have been included as a specified actor in the 
original power structure and in the data gather- 
ing on which it is based.54 

Wolfinger raises three other objections to the 
concept of power structures. The first is the 
problem of indirect influence, especially antici- 
pated reactions. It must be remembered that we 
are talking about a structure of actual, past or 
present power relations, not potential power re- 
lations. As I have previously indicated, antici- 


5 On these concepts, see the articles referred to in 
note 4. 

‘For example, suppose we single out two individual 
actors in the structure {actors A and B) and note the 
set of actors influenced by each (i.e. their domains). 
Suppose also that in the domain of each there are 
actors who are not in the domain of the other. Now 
suppose that we consider these two actors as a coali- 
tion (AB). It does not necessarily follow that we can 
simply add their individual domains to get the domain 
of the coalition. At least some of the actors in one of 
the individual domains might react very differently if 
they perceived they were being influenced by the coali- 
tion AB rather than by actor A or actor B alone. Much 
will depend on whether this coalition is recognized by 
other actors and, if so, what their attitudes toward it 
will be. One can be sure of this only if data have been 
gathered regarding the new actor in the system, the 
coalition AB. 
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pated reactions present no unusual problem in 
this case. Both anticipated reactions and indirect 
influences do demand rich and voluminous data 
which are hard to obtain. But the difficulties do 
not vitiate the utility of the notion of power 
structures. 

The second objection asks how power is to 
be attributed to political innovators, who focus 
attention and define issues. It is directly analo- 
gous to asking how power is to be attributed to 
actors who suppress influence attempts. The an- 
swer is through appropriate specification of 
scopes and influential behaviors. These people 
are exerting particular types of influence. 
They should appear as extremely potent when 
those types and scopes are presented. They may 
not be powerful in other respects. 

The third objection essentially raises the sub- 
tle and somewhat thorny question of when a 
power relationship is to be regarded as termi- 
nated. The basic answer is: when there is no 
longer any change in the behavior of the in- 
fluencee that is produced by the behavior of the 
influencer. Once the 21-day rule is established 
in Congress, that specific influence is finished. 
Congress has an established new character in 
which it persists without further influence by 
those who put through the 21-day rule. If, how- 
ever, maintenance of the 21-day rule requires 
constant influence by the original influencers-— 
if Congress would otherwise lapse back into 
other procedures—then the power relationship 
persists rather than terminates. Clarity regard- 
ing the criteria for-asserting the existence of a 
power relationship is, of course, essential to the 
conception of a power structure, But the threat 
to that clarity from the termination problem 
can be satisfactorily resolved. 

Finally, in this all too skimpy reply to all too 
skimpy charges, I think it important to register 
an objection to another assertion of some “plu- 
ralists” regarding power structures. The asser- 
tion is that the conception of a power structure 
is invalid because it assumes a static distribu- 
tion of power. In a trivial sense this is true. The 
power structure does depict a fixed set of rela- 
tions for a given time period. But in a deeper 
sense it is false. The analyst describing the 
power structure must establish explicit criteria 
for concluding that a power relation existed be- 
tween two actors during the period. If the pe- 
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riod is too long, so that significant change in 
power relations occurred during it, he is likely 
to have a hard time developing such criteria. At 
one point X will have influenced Y, but at an- 
other point no such influence will be found. 
The conscientious researcher will then eitner 
indicate this fact in describing the power struc- 
ture or, more likely, reduce the length of the 
period to obtain more stability in the power re- 
lations described, Thus, a situation of change 
will be depicted by several power structures. 
The periods can be as short as necessary to ac- 
commodate the data. In fact, the existence of 
the change and its precise nature is most suit- 
ably revealed by thinking in terms of power 
structures. Moreover, if one wishes to become 
more sophisticated, probabilistic representa- 
tions of power relations, notions of dynamic 
structures, moving equilibria, and the like are 
available for even more adept handling of 
change. 

In general, all discussions of power distribu- 
tions, dispersed inequalities of power, even de- 
mocracy and dictatorship, imply thinking in 
terms of power structures, Sociometry, systems 
analysis, and many core notions of political sci- 
ence are predicated on such a concept. Like the 
nonissue, the notion of power structures is ba- 
sic and workable, though difficult and needing 
further exploration.®5 


*It is sometimes also suggested that the connota- 
tions of the term “power structure” lead one to as- 
sume that “.. . power and the class or status structure 
of the community are linked in a certain way (i.e. the 
way the stratification writers describe) .. .” Polsby. 
Community Power ..., p. 97. On this I can only say 
that I see no such connotations personally or among 
political scientists. The linkages or correlations among 
power structures themselves (across issues or scopes) 
and between power structures and other social struc- 
tures (such as communication, prestige, friendship, Jik- 
ing, wealth) are clearly a matter for empirical deter- 
mination. They constitute a most important topic for 
investigation—a topic that eludes us without the notion 
of power structures, 

Wolfinger also mentions that the notion of a power 
structure is “inherently comprehensive.” It implies the 
inclusion of all actors and all relationships, given the 
social unit, the scope, and the time period. This is true, 
and it is probably also usually true that for scopes in- 
cluding many nonissues it may be uncertain whether 
all relationships have in fact been covered. But this is 
simply to say that the accuracy of the depicted structure 
may in some cases be plainly tentative. So may many 
other aspects of community research, It does not seem 
sufficient reason to discard an otherwise fruitful concept. 


Rejoinder to Frey’s “Comment” 


RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Professor Frey and I seem to be in agree- 
ment on several points: (1) The research pro- 
cedures proposed by Bachrach and Baratz are 
unsatisfactory. (2) Worrying about criteria of 
issue selection is unnecessary; policy formation 
can usefully be studied issue by issue. Indeed, I 
would add that typologies of issues are one of 
the more promising developments in the study 
of politics.t (3) The notion of nondecisions is 
not a club with which to belabor Who 
Governs? in particular or “pluralists” in gen- 
eral. Frey has performed a considerable service 
by rescuing the idea of nondecisions from the 
ideologically tinged context in which its advo- 
cates generally have discussed it. (4) Analysts 
of policy formation who limit their attention to 
overt conflict miss many exercises of power. 
(5) The pluralist-elitist dichotomy is not a use- 
ful distinction. 

The last two points call for further discus- 
sion. I do not know of any researcher who has 
disputed the fourth point. In his study of New 
Haven, Dahl employed three indices of power, 
“of roughly the same strength.” One of these 
was: “When a proposal initiated by one or more 
of the participants is adopted without opposi- 
tion.” 

While Frey and I reach the same conclusion 
about the value of the pluralist-elitist distinc- 
tion, our views on this subject are otherwise 
disparate. He feels that the debate has gener- 
ated a number of valuable ideas but has be- 
come ungenerous and polemical and therefore 
should be ended. I think that “pluralism” has 
become so protean a word that it should be re- 
tired from serious discourse on grounds of ex- 
cessive ambiguity. More fundamentally, the 
pluralist-elitist dichotomy occupies a limited 
and dull segment of the subject matter of politi- 
cal science. Most interesting and controversial 
topics seem not be subsumed under this tired 


1For the best known and most influential issue typol- 
ogy see Theodore J. Lowi, “Distribution, Regulation, 
Redistribution: The Functions of Government,” in 
Randall B. Ripley, ed., Public Policies and Their 
Politics (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1966), 
pp. 27-40. 

2 Robert A, Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961), pp. 332-33. 

3 Lists of definitions of “pluralism” are given in Nel- 
son W. Polsby, “ ‘Pluralism’ in the Study of Community 
Power, Or, Erklarung Before Verklarung in Wissens- 
soziologie,” The American Sociologist, 4 (May, 1969), 
118-22; and in my The Politics of Progress (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972), Chap. 1. 


rubric, and knowing whether a particular politi- 
cal scientist is considered a “pluralist” or an 
“elitist” does not help classify him with respect 
to these issues. For example, Dahl and I, both 
considered pluralists, have expressed diamet- 
rically opposite views on ethnic politics, while 
Michael Parenti, a certified antipluralist, has 
embraced my position on the subject.* Nelson 
Polsby was the first scholar to offer a political 
interpretation of the sources of support for 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, thus challenging the 
speculations of a collection of largely pluralist 
writers, His position was later developed by 
Michael Rogin, who said that the position 
taken by Polsby’s targets was an error of plu- 
ralism.° In other words, calling a political scien- 
tist a “pluralist” does not say much about him. 
In view of Frey’s belief that the study of power 
structures should be at the center of political 
science, he probably would not subscribe to this 
dismissal. I will return to this issue later. 

Frey and I differ on the central issue in our 
articles, the utility for research of the idea of 
nondecisions. His suggestions for research on 
this subject are vulnerable to many of my criti- 
cisms of Bachrach and Baratz’s proposals, yet 
he does not respond at all to most of the prob- 
lems I mentioned, and where he does respond, 
he is not always persuasive. He sees “two cru- 
cial elements” of research on nondecisions: the 
researcher must identify nonevents, and he 
must show that these are caused by “some 
other actor in the system.” In order to ascertain 
the existence of nonevents one must first estab- 
lish reasonable “expectations of the probable 
influence attempts of the main actors” in the 
political system. I argued that this was impossi- 
ble except by introducing normative consider- 


‘Who Governs? pp. 34-36; Parenti, “Ethnic Politics 
and the Persistence of Ethnic Identification,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 61 (September, 1967), 
717-26; Wolfinger, “The Development and Persistence 
of Ethnic Voting,” American Political Science Review, 
59 (December, 1965), 896-908; and Wolfinger, “Some 
Consequences of Ethnic Politics,” in Harmon Zeigler 
and M. Kent Jennings, eds., The Electoral Process 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966), pp. 
42-54, 

5 Polsby, “Toward an Explanation of McCarthyism,” 
in Polsby, Robert A. Dentler, and Paul A, Smith, eds., 
Politics and Social Life (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1963), pp. 809-24; Daniel Bell, ed., The 
New American Right (New York: Criterion Books, 
1955); and Michael P. Rogin, The Intellectuals and 
McCarthy (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1967). 
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ations. Frey proposes two objective approaches 
to the problem, both of which I consider inade- 
quate. His first proposal is that plausible expec- 
tations of influence attempts can be derived 
from existing theoretical formulations. Having 
said this, he concedes that theory about what 
leads individuals to try to exert political influ- 
ence is “almost nonexistent.” But he says that 
the sources of interest group and governmental 
action are explained by “a good deal of fairly 
crude theory” that permits “many rough but 
useful hypotheses about how the various actors 
in a community will try to exert influence.” 
Unfortunately, Frey does not provide examples 
of either theory or hypotheses, The only appar- 
ent support he gives for his claim is his foot- 
note 44. This cites a passage by Dahl that also 
does not contain theories or hypotheses. In 
fact, Dahl, too, calls for hypotheses and theory. 
In short, Frey provided no examples of useful 
theory from which one could predict political 
activity at any level of behavior. 

In discussing the deficiencies of predicting 
behavior by theories specifying how groups or 
individuals should act, I said that if the pre- 
dicted behavior were not observed, one could 
conclude either that a nondecision had occur- 
red or that the theory was wrong. Frey brushes 
aside this objection by claiming that it is com- 
mon to scientific endeavor, “since additional 
work is based upon accepted earlier theory 
which may prove wrong.” This misses my 
point, which was that one could not determine 
if the theory was wrong. An absolutely essential 
desideratum of any scientific theory is that 
there must be clear ways to tell if the theory is 
invalid. Using unverified theory in the way pro- 
posed by Frey would violate this canon of sci- 
entific method. 

Frey’s “second major tool for developing 
plausible expectations about influence attempts 
is explicit empirical comparison.” Once again, 
Frey furnishes no examples, but I imagine that 
this procedure would yield statements to the 
effect that in conditions X and Y the likelihood 
that group Z would make an influence attempt 
would be .65. Knowing this, and seeing condi- 
tions X and Y in his research site, what does a 
scholar conclude if group Z fails to make an 
influence attempt: that a nondecision has been 
found, or that his city falls into the substantial 
proportion of deviant cases? 

The previous paragraphs touch on one of the 
more important drawbacks of the concept of 
nondecisions: Each form of nondecision resem- 
bles something else, so how can the researcher 
distinguish nondecisions from other phenomena? 
How can the renunciation form of nondecision 
be distinguished from officials’ limitation of 
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their agenda in order to economize on time and 
energy when they make decisions? How can re- 
nunciation be distinguished from observation of 
lower priorities (especially since the priorities 
themselves may refiect anticipated reactions)? 
Bearing in mind the possibility that the difficul- 
ties of taking political action may be results of 
previous exercises of power, how can absten- 
tion be distinguished from apathy, pessimism, 
or preferences for nonpolitical activity? 

Analogous to these problems of differentia- 
tion is the question of a priori criteria for the 
threshold that separates issues and nonissues. 
Frey suggests that equal rights for women was 
a nonissue before the current women’s libera- 
tion movement. It would not be difficult, how- 
ever, to find examples of agitation for women’s 
rights in the pre-Women’s Lib days. What dis- 
tinguishes that period from the current scene? 
It is easy enough to say today that women’s 
Tights was a nonissue in, say, 1949; the trick is 
to figure out a way to discover it in 1949. 

With some exceptions, then, Frey has failed 
to discuss the conceptual deficiencies of nonde- 
cisions. One area of difficulties concerns the 
problem of comparing the power attributed to 
different actors. Frey deals with this by denying 
that such comparisons are necessary to analy- 
sis of power structures. This assertion merely 
exchanges one set of drawbacks for another. 
To Frey, an adequate description of a power 
structure is the explication of “who influences 
whom with regard to a specific scope by doing 
what,” Inasmuch as he considers anticipated re- 
actions an important manifestation of nondeci- 
sions, J assume that he includes in this category 
expectations of the electorate’s probable re- 
sponses to various courses of action. Since 
politicians generally like to avoid offending 
anyone, it would appear that power could be 
attributed to many people on any issue on 
which politicians made calculations of voters’ 
possible reactions. In such cases, anyone whose 
behavior helped “create the anticipations” 
would be deemed powerful, with no distinc- 
tions as to the weight of their power. Lists of 
“the powerful” would be both lengthy and 
meaningless. 

Frey’s position on the operational practical- 
ity of the notion of nondecisions might be para- 
phrased like this: “I admit that research on 
nondecisions is hard, although perhaps you 
have made it look harder than it really is. But 
we should not let these problems discourage us, 
for the subject is important.” At various places 
in his article Frey says that nondecisions are an 
“absolutely vital area for investigation” and 
that research on them is “essential,” “vitally im- 
portant,” and “crucial.” If political scientists do 
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not do research on nonissues, the discipline “is 
likely to be an arid enterprise indeed.” The 
concept of power structures is even more im- 
portant: “All talk about . . . democracy and 
dictatorship implies thinking in terms of power 
Structures.” Frey also argues that the term 
“community power” should include topics like 
the treatment of women in everyday life, grant- 
ing of financial credit to individuals, and pri- 
vate economic decisions. Since the essence of 
power is causality, the study of power struc- 
tures is a search for answers to the question: 
“Who is responsible for outcomes in X issue 
area in the political, social, and/or economic 
life of this city?” Adding the idea of nondeci- 
sions further expands the search to include ex- 
planation not only of existing reality but also of 
the exclusion of alternative patterns of sexual 
relations, credit granting, factory location, tax 
policy, park administration, and so forth. 
Despite all his categorical imperatives, Frey 
does not say why research on nondecisions is so 
essential to the viability of political science that 
the progress of the discipline should be mea- 
sured by our success in the empirical study of 
the subject. Theoretical formulations are not 
written in fiery letters in the sky; they are con- 
structs devised by scholars to facilitate the 
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growth of knowledge. The utility of a theory or 
concept should be judged by its predictive, heu- 
ristic, or taxonomic value. In my opinion Frey 
has not shown that the concepts of nondecision 
and power structure contribute anything to- 
ward study of the numerous discrete topics dis- 
cussed in our articles: the consequences of dif- 
ferent political forms, styles, and processes, the 
role of myths, the impact of political socializa- 
tion, etc. These subjects are important, should 
be studied, and are being studied. The idea of 
nondecisions does not make research on these 
subjects more important or desirable, does not 
seem to have stimulated research on them, and 
does not enhance the quality or value of that 
research. In short, nondecisions is an unneces- 
sary idea. 

Frey calls power structure a “fruitful con- 
cept.” My dictionary defines “fruitful” as “pro- 
ductive of results; profitable.” After all these 
years, advocates of research on power struc- 
tures (who seem more numerous than its prac- 
titioners) should be able to offer some results 
to justify this notion to which so much atten- 
tion has been given. Their evident inability to 
do so suggests that “power structure” is another 
dispensable concept, 


Oppenheim’s Defense of Noncognitivism 


DONALD VANDEVEER 
North Carolina State University 


Political scientists often are eager to get on 
with their investigations without bothering too 
much about ethical dimensions of their disci- 
pline. Indeed it is often said that the making of 
moral judgments and the inquiry into their 
foundations are just the sorts of activities which 
have plagued the works of political thinkers in 
the past and have prevented political science 
from becoming more a science than an art. 
Some political scientists have denied that their 
works involve any evaluative claims at all, ei- 
ther implicitly or explicitly. Others have con- 
ceded that their selection of problems or, for 
example, their defense of democracy does in- 
volve certain normative judgments. Members 
of the latter group subscribe to the tactic of set- 
ting out frankly and explicitly their value judg- 
ments and then getting on with the empirical 
job. In either case many would be happy to 
avoid the task of assessing the nature and justi- 
fication of normative claims. The sentiment is 
repeatedly expressed that this is a job best left 
for the philosophers. It is not always clear 
whether the motivation for such remarks is the 
belief that philosophers are better equipped for 
a task worth doing or the conviction that such 
inquiries are ultimately futile. In any case it is 
interesting and helpful to be provided with a 
political scientist's extensive investigation of at- 
tempts to justify moral principles, one which 
not only critically assesses the positions of past 
and recent moral and political philosophers but 
also defends a thesis about the fundamental 
moral principles. The investigation I am refer- 
ring to is Felix Oppenheim’s in his recent book, 
Moral Principles in Political Philosophy. In 
the first half of the paper I discuss the central 
issue of Oppenheim’s work, namely, his at- 
tempt to show the incorrectness of one impor- 
tant thesis about the status of basic moral judg- 
ments (cognitivism) and his defense of his own 
position (noncognitivism). In the second half 
of the paper I turn to some further claims Mr. 
Oppenheim makes in his attempt to undermine 
objections that suggest his view is irrational, ni- 
hilistic, and so on. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s main concern is with ques- 
tions that are described, in the terminology of 


1 All references, unless otherwise noted, are to 
Felix E. Oppenheim, Moral Principles in Political 
Philosophy. Page numbers in the text of the paper 
refer to pages in Oppenheim. (New York: Randoni 
House, 1968). 


recent moral philosophy, as meta-ethical. What 
is the scope of meta-ethical inquiry? Let us re- 
view some familiar distinctions. The received 
opinion has it that it is one thing to make a 
moral or value judgment and quite another to 
make judgments about value judgments or 
about the meaning of ethical terms. To say “de- 
mocracy is good,” “abortion is sometimes 
right,” or “war is wrong” is to make a value 
judgment. To say that ‘good’ means ‘is condu- 
cive to human survival’ is to make a descriptive 
or factual claim about the meaning of a word, 
on the assumption that the definition proffered 
is put forward as explicative and not as refor- 
matory. This last claim is, then, a meta-ethical 
claim. It is an empirical claim about the mean- 
ing of an ethical word and not a moral judg- 
ment. It may be confirmed or falsified by em- 
pirical (in a broad sense) means. 

To say that moral or ethical statements are 
neither true nor false or that they have no cog- 
nitive meaning is also to make a claim about 
moral statements, and is not itself a moral 
claim. This last sort of a claim is a claim pri- 
marily about the justification (or lack of such) 
of moral statements. Such claims are meta-ethi- 
cal assertions as opposed to ethical or norma- 
tive assertions. According to Mr. Oppenheim 
his study does not advocate any normative doc- 
trine, ideology, or principle of politics; it does 
not make any political value judgments but 
speaks about them (p. 4). Oppenheim’s focus 
is, then, on the meta-ethical rather than norma- 
tive. This distinction was not commonly made 
prior to this century, and the particular meta- 
ethical view that Oppenheim seeks to defend 
was Clearly identified as such and explicitly de- 
fended only as of the 1930’s and 1940’s, primar- 
ily in the work of that British exponent of log- 
ical positivism, A. J. Ayer, and in the more de- 
tailed examinations set forward by the American 
philosopher, C. L. Stevenson. 

With regard to the meta-ethical question of 
the nature and justification of ethical principles, 
a broad division has been made between theo- 
ries which maintain that moral principles are 
true or false and, therefore, “cognitively mean- 
ingful,” and theories which deny this. The for- 
mer are described as cognitivist theories and 
the latter as noncognitivist. Mr. Oppenheim, in 
the tradition of Ayer, Stevenson, and others, 
seeks to rebut the cognitivist view and establish 
the correctness of the noncognitivist view. 
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A critical examination of Oppenheim’s de- 
fense is warranted for two obvious reasons. 
First, there is some evidence for the correctness 
of his contention that noncognitivism is an as- 
sumption underlying most modern writings 
dealing with empirical political research. Re- 
gardless of the extent to which this is true, it is 
clearly one basic meta-ethical position that is 
held by many political scientists and one which 
is very attractive in view of certain obvious dif- 
ficulties with the cognitivist position. Second, 
political theorists and others have leveled a se- 
rious charge against the noncognitivist view. 
They suggest that the noncognitivist view leads 
to or supports moral nihilism and, further, un- 
dermines the possibility of criticism of totalitar- 
ian and antidemocratic political processes. 
More dramatically, some critics contend that 
noncognitivism is a bedfellow of tyranny, and 
that those who defend it intentionally or unin- 
tentionally give aid and comfort to tyrannical 
political systems. Mr. Oppenheim is sensitive to 
such criticisms and seeks not only to show that 
the noncognitivist view is correct but also that 
noncognitivism is not “pernicious” in the man- 
ner suggested. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that there is no inconsistency in maintaining a 
noncognitivist view while denouncing tyranny. 
Mr. Oppenheim’s program is, then, an impor- 
tant one in both a theoretical and politically 
practical sense. I will show, however, why non- 
cognitivism has not been shown to be the most 
plausible meta-ethical position. Just which posi- 
tion merits that appellation remains, I think, an 
open question. To support this contention I will 
indicate a series of objections to Oppenheim’s 
position, objections which he has neither under- 
mined nor outflanked. 


The Heart of the Dispute 


Oppenheim’s noncognitivist position consists 
of several theses. To identify them and examine 
them it will be useful to set forth his definitions 
of cognitivism and noncognitivism. He states: 


The meta-ethical theory of value-cognitivism 
affirms that valuational and moral statements are 
assertions about objective states of affairs and 
have, as such, cognitive status; that is, they are, 
and can be known to be, either true or false 
(p. 21). 


At this point we should explicitly note three 
distinguishable assertions: (C,) moral state- 
ments are assertions about objective states of 
affairs; (C,) moral assertions are true or false; 
(C,) moral assertions can be known to be true 
or false. It is unclear whether C, logically follows 
from C, or if C, could be true when C, is false. 
If the “can” in C} means only “it is logically 
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possible that,” then C, would appear to follow 
from C,. This point is minor, however, and I 
shall leave it an open question. On the other 
hand, if “can be known” in C; means something 
like “there is a known method of showing them 
to be true or false,” then it is not at all obvious 
that C, must be true whenever C, is. On this 
construal, C, would entail C,, but C, would not 
entail C,. It is clear that C, is more central to the 
cognitivist view than C, and, for that reason, de- 
serves special attention. Showing that all cogni- 
tivist attempts up to the present fail to demon- 
strate C, is not sufficient to refute C,. Hence 
it is possible to maintain the truth of C, and 
concede that Oppenheim succeeds in showing 
(whether or not he does) that cognitivist argu- 
ments have not demonstrated the possibility 
of moral knowledge. 

To further clarify the dispute, let us now take 
note of Oppenheim’s characterization of the 
noncognitivist position. He states: 


Value-noncognitivism as a meta-ethical theory may. 
be summarized as follows: Basic ethical principles 
have no cognitive status; they cannot be known to 
be either true or false because they ere not true or 
false; and they are neither true nor false because 
they do not affirm or deny that something is the 
case (p. 24). 


Here we should observe that the account which 
Oppenheim regards as conflicting with cogni- 
tivism is set out in a way parallel to the charac- 
terization of cognitivism. Further, in the above 
description of noncognitivism let us identify 
and here label three theses: - 


N:: Ethical principles do not affirm or deny that 
something is the case. 

N:: Ethical principles are not true or false. 

N:: Ethical principles cannot be known to be 
true or false. 


Thus, N, contradicts C,; N, contradicts C,; and 
N, contradicts C,.? Further, in the last-quoted 
passage it is clear that Oppenheim’s positive 
argument has the following structure: 


(i) Tf N, then N, 
Gi) If Nz, then N; 
(iii) N, 

(iv) Therefore, Na 


Whether Oppenheim wishes to focus on N, or 
N, it is clear that his argument asserts the 
truth of N,, the claim that ethical principles do 


2 That the ethical principles are “basic” I will leave 
tacit, as Oppenheim himself does at times. Further, 
he seems to use “moral statements” (or “assertions’’), 
the expression used in his characterization of cog- 
nitivism, as interchangeable with “ethical principles,” 
the expression used in the characterization of non- 
cognitivism., 
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not affirm or deny that something is the case; 
as he also puts the point: they lack cognitive 
status, Let us suppose that premises (i) and (ii) 
are unexceptionable and that the argument is 
valid. Whether or not Oppenheim has provided 
us with a sound argument (whether or not he 
has provided us with a cogent argument for 
noncognitivism) depends upon whether N, is 
true. N, is the keystone in Oppenheim’s non- 
cognitivist arch. N, may be true, but our cru- 
cial question is whether or not Oppenheim has 
demonstrated that N, is true. So, it is to the 
point to ask further: What arguments does 
Oppenheim offer in defense of N,? 

Since Oppenheim claims that N, logically 
follows from N,, any evidence against N, is, 
if he is correct, also evidence against Nj. 
Shortly I shall make some objections to N, and, 
for the above reason, objections to N,. Prior 
to that direct assault on N, and an indirect 
assault on N,, I should like to call attention to 
difficulties with N, itself. It is of crucial im- 
portance to noncognitivism as Oppenheim pre- 
sents the view. To repeat, N, is the claim that 
ethical principles do not affirm or deny that 
something is the case. Oppenheim appears to 
gloss this formulation by saying that the utter- 
ances of such principles do not count as state- 
ment-making utterances, 

First, when we are told that ethical principles 
or their utterances do not make statements, we 
are owed, I think, some account of how one 
can distinguish between a sentence whose utter- 
ance makes a statement and one which does 
not. That is, Oppenheim appears to be using 
some criterion for the statementhood of sen- 
tences, some criterion by which one can rou- 
tinely tell when a sentence (or “principle”) af- 
firms or denies that something is the case and 
when it does not. But Oppenheim implicitly re- 
jects any criterion couched in terms of the logi- 
cal or grammatical form of the sentence in 
question when he acknowledges that empirical 
statements and moral principles may be similar 
in this respect; e.g., both may have a “declara- 
tive” form. Possibly he thinks that the utter- 
ance of a sentence fails to result in a statement 
when by its utterance a feeling or an attitude is 
expressed. On this view expressing an attitude 
and making a statement (with the attached 
properties of being true or false, correct or in- 
correct, etc.) are mutually exclusive activities. 
The difficulties with this proposal I reserve for 
my discussion of N,. In the end, it appears that 
Oppenheim offers us no explicit criterion by 
which to distinguish sentences which affirm or 
deny that something is the case (or whose ut- 
terance results in a statement). 
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Two points are relevant here. First, Oppen- 
heim is confronted at this point with many of 
the formidable difficulties that are involved in 
the attempts of linguists and philosophers of 
language to formulate an adequate theory of 
meaning. Such a theory has not yet been de- 
vised, and any meta-ethical theory that presup- 
poses its existence can hardly be well-founded. 
Second, if Oppenheim is correct in asserting 
N,, then it is difficult to see how moral princi- 
ples might compete or conflict with one another 
and also how they could form a set which is 
consistent or inconsistent. Ordinarily a set of 
sentences is said to be inconsistent just in the 
case where they cannot all be true at the same 
time and consistent where they can all be true 
together. Nevertheless, Oppenheim allows him- 
self to say “We have seen... that the adoption 
of some consistent set of normative principles 
is a requirement of rationality .. .” (p. 161). 
How can he allow talk of consistency (which is 
defined in terms of possible truth) when in his 
view ethical principles cannot possibly be true 
since they do not, in his view, affirm or deny 
that something is the case? In addition, how 
can he consistently allow himself to talk of con- 
flicting systems of political ethics or conflicting 
moral judgments when talk of “conflict,” it 
would appear, must be cashed in in terms of 
inconsistency? (pp. 4, 171). More generally, 
how can an ethical principle ever clash with an- 
other when it neither affirms nor denies that 
anything is the case? Now, perhaps the notion 
of “conflict” can be explicated without refer- 
ence to consistency (or inconsistency), or per- 
haps “consistency” can be analyzed without 
reference to truth or falsity, or affirmation or 
denial. It appears that imperatives conflict with- 
out affirming or denying, or being true or false. 
Still this possible strategy may or may not be 
successful. And if the acceptance of N,, (and 
/or N,) necessitates the sort of conceptual re- 
vision involved in surrendering our belief that 
ethical principles may conflict, that is a consid- 
eration against accepting N,. If it does not ne- 
cessitate such revision (as Oppenheim’s discus- 
sion suggests), then we need to be shown in 
further detail why it does not. Perhaps it is un- 
fair to expect such an account to be found in 
Oppenheim’s book, but it does not seem unfair 
to require such an account before the verdict 
“acceptable” is passed upon noncognitivism. In 
view of the fact that N, is a central element in 
noncognitivism, these questions can hardly be 
relegated to the limbo of “finer points of the 
debate which are at best only of marginal inter- 
est.” 

Closely associated with both theses N, and 
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N; is Oppenheim’s response to the question, “If 
moral statements neither affirm nor deny that 
something is the case, just what function do 
they perform?” By way of examining N, more 
directly, it will be to the point to assess a posi- 
tive thesis of Oppenheim’s, one designed to an- 
swer the above question. Oppenheim’s familiar 
answer is: They express attitudes or feelings 
(pp. 27, 179). This last thesis Oppenheim 
rightly distinguishes from a variety of cognitiv- 
ism, sometimes labeled “subjectivism,” a view 
which construes moral principles as assertions 
about feelings or attitudes. On this last view, 
for example, “war is wrong” means “I have an 
attitude of disapproval toward war” or perhaps, 
“most people have a negative attitude toward 
war.” Such claims about attitudes or feelings 
are empirical claims and, hence, true or false. 
Oppenheim presents the standard objections to 
this subjectivist view; our concern is with his 
expressive theory, one usually labeled as emo- 
tivism. 

Just what is the relation between his positive 
thesis and his negative thesis, N,? If one could 
maintain that (1) expressing an attitude or 
feeling by uttering a sentence and (2) saying 
something which is true or false are incompati- 
ble characteristics, then the truth of the positive 
thesis would provide grounds for concluding 
that the negative thesis is correct, i.e., that 
moral utterances do not count as statement- 
making utterances. But the former claim con- 
cerning incompatibility (as has been repeatedly 
observed in recent moral philosophy) suffers 
from serious objections; there does not appear 
to be any such incompatibility. For numerous 
familiar utterances involve true or false state- 
ments and also express feelings or attitudes 
(and, further, function so as to evoke feelings 
in others as well as influence their behavior). 
For example, in familiar contexts the following 
utterances may have both such “descriptive” 
and “dynamic” features: 


a. Your wife is promiscuous. 

b. War protesters are criminal misfits. 
c. Students are effete snobs. 

d. Governor Wallace is a racist. 

e. This building is on fire. 


Thus, the possible attempt to derive the truth of 
Oppenheim’s negative thesis from the alleged 
truth of his positive assertions about the func- 
tion of moral utterances appears to fail. 

If this last judgment i is correct, there is no ne- 
cessity for us to examine the correctness of the 
positive thesis, but in any case that thesis poses 
serious difficulties also. Insofar as it asserts that 
the expression of attitudes or feelings is a uni- 
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versal feature of moral judgments, it does not 
deal adequately with unuttered private moral 
judgments. In light of the direct relevance that 
such considerations have upon Oppenheim’s 
negative thesis, it is surprising that Oppenheim 
fails to discuss them. Of course he may believe 
that his negative thesis needs no logical support 
from the direction of his positive one or indeed 
that there is some other independent way of 
demonstrating the truth of his negative thesis, 
Na, one quite independent of the positive thesis. 

Mr. Oppenheim’s procedure on this crucial 
point, however, is subject to the charge of sim- 
ply assuming an answer to one important ques- 
tion. To support this suggestion I must call at- 
tention to the general structure of his mode of 
argument. Oppenheim exhibits the conflicting 
nature of the cognitivist and noncognitivist ac- 
counts in the way we have surveyed. He pro- 
ceeds to attack two standard cognitivist at- 
tempts to show that moral principles are, and 
are known to be, true or false, namely, intui- 
tionism and naturalism. If either of these at- 
tempts to show that moral principles are known 
to be true or false were successful, then it 
would follow that such principles are true or 
false, and Oppenheim’s negative thesis (N,) 
would be false. So it is important for Oppen- 
heim to rebut these cognitivist attempts. Let us 
suppose that his arguments to this end are suc- 
cessful. Would it follow from the assumption 
that these cognitivist attempts fail that moral 
principles cannot be known to be true or false? 
It would follow only if the cognitivist argu- 
ments Oppenheim discusses exhaust the set of 
possible cognitivist attempts. But Oppenheim 
does not attempt to establish this required 
premise. Further, it is difficult to see how such 
a premise could be established. In any case, 
Oppenheim does not take steps in that direc- 
tion. At one point he states, “It is one thing to 
commit oneself to some moral principle; it is 
another to claim that it is demonstrable” (p. 
179). We might add the following maxim: It 
is one thing to show that some attempis to 
demonstrate the truth or falsity of moral princi- 
ples fail; it is another to claim that they cannot 
be so demonstrated. 

Mr. Oppenheim is not wholly unaware of 
this difficulty but he is insufficiently attentive 
to the criticism just made. He acknowledges 
that he has dealt explicitly with only a small 
number of cognitivist theories (p. 167). He 
goes on to say that others could “easily fit into 
one or another of our categories” (p. 167). 
His doubt that a radically different cognitivist 
theory (which evades his criticisms) may be 
developed is understandable and may turn out 
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to be correct, but all this is no substitute for 
demonstration; after all, it is essentially Oppen- 
heim’s own complaint against the cognitivists: 
“You have not demonstrated it.” With certain 
qualifications, then, Oppenheim concludes, “If 
cognitivism in general is false, then its denial, 
noncognitivism, must be true” (p. 167). Once 
more this simply will not do. For while Oppen- 
heim may have shown that certain cognitivist 
positions are false, he has not shown that cog- 
nitivism in general is false. Furthermore, it is 
a basic point of logic that noncognitivism as 
he characterizes it is not simply the denial of 
his cognitivism. Each view, as he poses it, 
consists of a conjunction of three statements.® 
Cognitivism is the assertion of the conjunction 
consisting of C, and C, and C,; noncognitivism 
is the assertion of the conjunction consisting 
of N, and N, and N,. Given this analysis of 
cognitivism, one need only show that C, or C, 
or C, is false in order to show that cognitivism 
is false. If it could be shown, for example, that 
C, is false, then cognitivism, as here under- 
stood, would be shown false. From the falsity 
of C,, however, it only follows that N, is true; 
it does not follow that the conjunction consist- 
ing of N, and N, and N, is true. Thus, it does 
not follow that noncognitivism would be shown 
correct. In short, on Oppenheim’s explication of 
the two positions, noncognitivism is obviously 
not the same as the denial of cognitivism.* In 
the way indicated, Oppenheim, however, iden- 
tifies or mixes what is distinct. 


*I deliberately oversimplify here. His characteriza- 
tion of noncognitivism also involves the suppositions 
(1) N, > N, and (2) N, > N, Correlative implica- 
tions may be inferred but are not explicit in his 
characterization of cognitivism. 

*One reason for dissatisfaction with Oppenheim’s 
characterization of cognitivism is that the term “cog- 
nitivism” is often used in philosophical literature for 
the view that consists of C,. One might well believe 
that moral judgments are true or false without be- 
lieving that they can be known to be true or false 
in the sense that they can be demonstrated to be 
true or false. Analogously, one might believe in the 
existence of other minds or in the correctness of 
inductive inference without believing that there is any 
method of demonstrating the correctness of either 
belief. Further, one might have reason to believe 
that every even number is the sum of two prime 
numbers without believing that there is a known 
method of demonstrating the claim. Oppenheim tends 
to ignore this possible position when he states “If, 
on the other hand, either A or B is a cognitivist, he 
must be convinced that he can demonstrate the truth 
of his own basic ethical principle and the falsity of 
that of his opponent” (p. 34). In other words, while 
“cognitivism” and “noncognitivism” are mutually ex- 
clusive positions as Oppenheim defines them, they 
do not exhaust the interesting and competing posi- 
tions being discussed in the literature. 
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The Rationality Thesis 


Associated with Oppenheim’s defense of 
noncognitivism is another thesis I should like to 
examine; it might be called the rationality the- 
sis. He maintains that noncognitivism “does not 
question the possibility of determining whether 
the adoption of such principles is rationally jus- 
tified” (p. 28). By “such principles” Oppen- 
heim means fundamental moral or evaluational 
principles. He further states that even with re- 
gard to important disagreements about “ulti- 
mate principles” such as the intrinsic desirabil- 
ity of racial discrimination, birth control, the 
death penalty, etc., noncognitivism need not 
deny the applicability of rationality (p. 171). 
In some sense, then, Oppenheim appears to 
suggest that the noncognitivist view is compati- 
ble with or perhaps requires rationality in de- 
ciding on basic moral principles. It is not clear 
what this amounts to, but Oppenheim makes 
several suggestions. He seems to suggest, at 
times, that being rational is partly a matter of 
choosing efficient means in attaining one’s ends 
or goals. Empirical considerations as well as de- 
ductive reasoning are required (p. 148). Fur- 
ther, a rational agent attempts to foresee and 
predict the outcomes of all possible alternative 
courses of action and to determine whether his 
contemplated goal is compatible with other ends 
to which he has already committed himself (p. 
171). Further, such “judgments of rationality” 
are either true or false (p. 33). His view seems 
to be summarized in the statement that “Judg- 
ments of rationality concern the adequacy of a 
choice of a course of action or policy in view of 
attaining a desired state of affairs, judged on the 
basis of information available to an actor in a 
given situation” (p. 28). On this view, then, in- 
strumental value judgments are actually em- 
pirical statements; they in effect claim that a 
certain act is an effective means to attaining 
some further end. As such, their possible ration- 
ality is not questioned, and cognitivists and non- 
cognitivists are not divided on this point. 

My reason for quoting Oppenheim’s remarks 
on rationality is that they give rise to a puzzle: 
The earlier quotation (the rationality thesis) 
suggested that the decision to adopt or not 
adopt “basic moral principles” is a matter, 
quite appropriately, up for rational assessment. 
Yet, given Oppenheim’s elucidation of the con- 
cept of rationality, it is difficult to understand 
how this could be so. Normally Oppenheim 
clarifies his concept of rationality by emphasiz- 
ing that a decision to act is rational if and only 
if it has certain characteristics, that is, it in- 
volves identifying alternative courses of action, 
foreseeing their respective outcomes, and 
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reaching reliable estimates of the probabilities 
of their occurrence, and so on. A decision to 
act involves an instrumental value judgment, 
and ideally it is arrived at in such a way as to 
satisfy the above conditions. What is unclear is 
how Oppenheim connects this sort of rational- 
ity with the rationality of adopting basic moral 
principles. Surely one may be rational or not in 
choosing means to ends, admitting (as decision 
theorists and others have shown) that the crite- 
ria for predicating rationality are not as obvi- 
ous or simple as one might think. Being ra- 
tional, for Oppenheim, presupposes that the 
agent have certain ultimate ends. The tough 
question, as we know, is whether choices of ulti- 
mate ends can be said to be rational or not, or 
more or less so; if they can be, just what are the 
relevant criteria to be applied? One who chooses 
as an ultimate end the minimization of the wan- 
ton infliction of pain on human beings has, in 
effect, committed himself to a basic moral prin- 
ciple which might be modestly stated as: “I 
(the agent in question) ought not to wantonly 
inflict pain on human beings.” Is this choice a 
rational one or not? Does it involve the adop- 
tion of a principle which, in Oppenheim’s 
words, is “rationally justified”? Oppenheim ap- 
pears to suggest that it might be, but given his 
view that such a principle is only an expression 
of feeling or attitude, it is not obvious how it 
could be. Since, by hypothesis, the adoption of 
such a principle is not a choice of means to 
some further end, the criteria he sketches con- 
cerning what it is to make a rational choice do 
not apply. His claim that noncognitivism does 
not question the possibility of determining 
whether the adoption of basic moral principles 
is rationally justified, is like a check which can- 
not be cashed in; at least he fails to dispel the 
feeling that his talk of rationality on this score 
is a delusion. The having of a feeling or an atti- 
tude may be explained; it is not obvious that it 
can be rationally justified. Indeed, a great deal 
of Oppenheim’s discussion appears to defend 
just this point. 

As a matter of fact, there may be an important 
difference between feelings and attitudes, a 
point to which Oppenheim pays no attention. It 
may be that paradigm cases of expressions of 
feelings and attitudes are significantly different 
in that the former do not explicitly make claims 
which are true or false while expressions of at- 
titudes do. For example, we typically say, “I 
feel hot” or “I feel run down.” Neither of these 
utterances explicitly alleges that “It is hot” or 
“I am run down.” For this reason the ques- 
tion of rational justification does not arise. On 
the other hand, we often say things like, “My 
attitude toward the reliability of Congressmen 
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is that they cannot all be trusted.” This last ut- 
terance would typically (though perhaps not 
explicitly) make a claim which is true or false; 
hence the question of rational justification 
would arise. Actually it must be admitted that 
the use of ‘feel’ or ‘have the attitude that’ and 
their cognate locutions is not a sure guide to 
whether or not a cognitive claim is being put 
forward. This is shown for example by the 
statement, “My feeling is that Ramsey Clark 
will be the next President.” It would not be out 
of place to say, “Well, I think that is false.” But 
this observation does not undermine my main 
point, which is that with at least some of the 
items we properly cali “feelings” or “attitudes” 
the question of their truth or falsity—and 
hence the question of rational justification— 
does arise. Along these lines Oppenheim might 
have defended his remark about the possibility 
of a rational justification of basic moral princi- 
ples. In this way one might attempt to reconcile 
the view that basic moral claims express atti- 
tudes or feelings and the view that their adop- 
tion is or is not rationally justifiable. To take 
this tack, however, would involve surrendering 
the notion that moral statements are neither 
true nor false, an essential ingredient in 
Oppenheim’s noncognitivism. It would seem, 
then, that Oppenheim wants to have it both 
ways; I am not yet persuaded that this has been 
shown possible. 

It might be objected that Oppenheim does 
not want to have it both ways, that he acknowl- 
edges that the choice of ultimate ends or com- 
mitment to ultimate moral principles is not ra- 
tionally justifiable. There is strong support for 
this interpretation of his remarks on rationality. 
Indeed, it is the natural construal. He often ap- 
pears to be arguing only in favor of the modest 
claim that a policy choice relative to some fur- 
ther goal may or may not be rational. For ex- 
ample, in regard to commitment to a moral 
principle, he states, “While such a commitment 
cannot be shown to be in itself legitimate or il- 
legitimate, right or wrong, rational or irra- 
tional, it can have the support of preferences 
which, relative to this commitment, are ratio- 
nal” (p. 173). As we have noted, however, this 
construction leaves open the question of 
whether our most basic preferences or our fun- 
damental moral commitments are rational or 
not. If a man has as his basic moral commit- 
ment the belief that he ought to maximize the 
wanton infliction of pain on human beings, 
then in Oppenheim’s view his choices as to 
how to achieve this goal may be said to be ra- 
tional or not. But it is not at all clear whether 
Oppenheim could say, with consistency, that 
the ultimate principle involved was itself ra- 
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tional or irrational. This point, of course, is the 
bitter pill, and it is one reason for avoiding a 
hasty approval of the noncognitivist view and 
avoiding the conclusion that “our ultimate 
moral principles have no other support than 
our arbitrary and hence blind preferences.” Op- 
penheim denies that such a result is entailed by 
his claim that “. . . there are intrinsic valua- 
tional and moral issues which cannot be settled 
by rational argument...” (p. 173). But he has 
not shown us that the entailment does not hold. 
Whether it does or not requires further argu- 
ment, 

Oppenheim is aware of this sort of criticism, 
of course, and we have not yet fully canvassed 
his attempts to undermine it. He identifies the 
charge of perniciousness in the following way: 


However, noncognitivists cannot provide any guid- 
ance to ultimate standards. Hence it is argued, they 
are irrationalists as far as this most important 
question is concerned. If intrinsic value judgments 
are but expressions of subjective tastes, feelings, 
and preferences, then the most crucial and con- 
sequential moral decisions can only be arbitrary, 
capricious and irrational. And since all further 
decisions down the means-end chain depend on the 
choice of the ultimate end, all of them become 
arbitrary also, however rational they may be in 
terms of the final goal (p. 169). 


In reply to the proposed difficulty, Oppenheim 
suggests that even if the charge were warranted 
it would apply only to a small number of 
choices, especially in the area of politics (p. 
170). It is somewhat difficult to see how this ad- 
mission helps remove the sting of the charge of 
irrationalism. Even if there were only one 
choice concerning an ultimate end (e.g., choos- 
ing to maximize the infliction of pain on human 
beings) that choice could certainly affect all 
subsidiary or intermediate-level policy deci- 
sions, Few would be optimistic about the pros- 
pect of falling under the influence of a man 
who was ideally rational about his choices of 
means to attaining such a goal; indeed most of 
us would prefer subjection to a stupid tyrant 
than to an intelligent, effective one. To say that 
noncognitivism concedes at most the irrational- 
ity of only a few choices provides a satisfaction 
on a par with knowing that one’s physician pos- 
sesses every skill of medicine with the qualifica- 
tion that he sometimes chooses to promote ill- 
ness instead of health. 

In further response to the charge of irration- 
alism Oppenheim points out that ultimate politi- 
cal goals are most often stated in terms so gen- 
eral that hardly anyone would deny being com- 
mitted to them, e.g., “the general welfare,” 
“equality of opportunity,” or “the national in- 
terest” (p. 170). Now, it is obvious that the 
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common approval of doing what is in the na- 
tional interest is often only verbal agreement, 
the common use of a given slogan. What one 
political thinker means by “the national inter- 
est” is often radically different from what an- 
other means by it. What Mussolini meant by it 
does not coincide with what Walter Lippman 
has meant; such verbal agreement does not nec- 
essarily reflect any substantive agreement about 
normative political judgments. The fact that 
few would deny being committed to “democ- 
racy” or the “general welfare” may only reflect 
the virtually invariant characteristic of such 
terms to commend and to praise. Hitler as well 
was not averse to advocating “law and order,” 
and appealing to the “will of the people” and 
“the national interest.” Surely, we ought not to 
minimize the extent of substantive normative 
disagreement by calling attention to verbal sim- 
ilarities in various political theories or ideolo- 
gies. 

Even within the confines of a more or less 
homogeneous nation, assent to a common polit- 
ical creed is often quite misleading. For exam- 
ple, while few people in the United States 
would deny that they support or “believe in” 
the Constitution, there is considerable evidence 
that a very substantial proportion of United 
States citizens are in fact opposed to many of 
the civil liberties which the Constitution “‘guar- 
antees” to American citizens. Oppenheim is 
quite aware of all this, but he nevertheless un- 
duly plays down the depth and extent of dis- 
agreement about the “grand alternatives.” One 
can, of course, say that intelligent, informed 
people need not take the ideologies of National 
Socialism or Fascism seriously. But this is just 
to beg the question. Why should they not be 
taken seriously? Why should they be rejected? 
Why should one choose a grand alternative 
such as equality of opportunity for all, as op- 
posed to the view that there is a “hierarchy of 
nature” and that some deserve opportunities 
and powers that others do not? 

Oppenheim clearly does not deny that the 
“grand alternatives” exist, even though he at 
points minimizes their importance. In fact, his 
preferences about certain fundamental options 
are clearly evident. In denying that noncogni- 
tivism entails nihilism, he states of his position 
that it 


. . need not, and does not, prevent me from ex- 
pressing my approval of democracy and denounc- 
ing tyranny. It is one thing to commit oneself to 
some moral principle; it is another to claim that 
it is demonstrable (p. 179). 


Later, he urges that noncognitivism “... helps 
us to realize that it is not only impossible but 
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also presumptuous to attempt to shape the 
world in our image” (p. 184). Further, “It 
helps us to hold the values of human dignity— 
fervently, but with humility“ (p. 184). So, the 
general tenor of Oppenheim’s normative com- 
mitments is clear enough. Still, the questions 
remain: Why should one oppose tyranny and 
approve of democracy? Why would it be wrong 
to attempt to shape the rest of the world in our 
image? Why should we uphold these alleged 
“values of human dignity’? And why should 
one prefer one policy or one goal rather than 
another? Why, indeed, does Oppenheim opt for 
one rather than another? On what grounds 
would he denounce tyranny? 

It would seem that Oppenheim either can 
give reasons to support his choices among the 
grand alternatives or he cannot. If he could and 
did, he would be attempting to justify rationally 
his normative commitments. This attempt 
would involve the tacit supposition that norma- 
tive judgments, the fundamental ones included, 
are the sorts of things that may be justified or 
not, reasonable or unreasonable, etc. But this 
supposition is, clearly, contrary to his noncog- 
Nitivist premise that basic normative principles 
are neither justified nor unjustified, neither ra- 
tional nor irrational, etc. The conclusion seems 
to follow that Oppenheim, on his own ground, 
cannot give reasons for certain basic and im- 
portant aspects of his own normative prefer- 
ences, €.g., his favoring democracy. But if so, it 
is not at all clear why he prefers democracy to 
tyranny. If he can only say “I prefer democ- 
racy” and he thinks it “presumptuous to shape 
the rest of the world” in his image, then should 
he not refrain from denouncing tyranny? After 
all, the tyrant can say, in a similar vein, “Well, 
I just prefer tyranny.” I am glad that Mr. Op- 
penheim prefers democracy to tyranny, but 
what is mysterious is just why he does so. He 
appears to think that there is not just a psycho- 
logical or sociological explanation of his prefer- 
ence, but that there are good reasons for pre- 
ferring the one to the other, i.e., that his choice 
is not only an explainable but a justified one. 
However, his noncognitivist assumption im- 
plies, at the most fundamental level, that no 
reasons can be given and that his choice can be 
neither justified nor unjustified. 

Since there is a high probability that my pre- 
ceding remarks shall be misunderstood I wish 
to add a few qualifications. First, while I raise 
questions about whetber a justification of Op- 
penheim’s basic normative judgments can be 
given on his grounds, nothing in an ad homi- 
nem manner is intended. The general issue is 
simply whether a noncognitivist meta-ethic is 
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consistent with, supports, or undermines certain 
basic sorts of normative judgments. Second, it 
does seem to me that arguments that a noncog- 
nitivist meta-ethic is innocuous with respect to 
basic moral judgments have not been convine- 
ing. There is disagreement on this ussue. For 
example, G. J. Warnock has claimed that while 
prescriptivism seemed to allow that moral de- 
bate is or can be a rational matter, “. . . this 
advantage turns out to be illusory: prescriptiv- 
ism too cannot find much place for argument.” 
Further, if the truth of basic moral principles 
cannot be debated according to noncognitivism 
then there seems to be a clear sense in which 
those who think (for example) that the princi- 
ple of utility is true are irrational. If a theory of 
political ethics rests on such a supposition (as 
did Bentham’s, one might plausibly claim), 
then it would also be irrational in one key re- 
spect. So, it is difficult to believe Oppenheim’s 
assertion that “ . . every meta-ethical philoso- 
phy is logically compatible with every theory of 
political ethics” (pp. 181-182). 

As we have noted, Oppenheim urges us to 
avoid the presumptuousness of attempting to 
shape the rest of the world in our own image, 
and sides with those who wish to uphold the 
values of human dignity. Further, he clearly 
thinks that the acceptance of the noncognitivist 
view somehow supports such attitudes and poli- 
cies. He implies that there is some sort of natu- 
ral alliance between the noncognitivist position 
and a normative commitment to toleration, hu- 
man dignity, and humility about one’s ideals. It 
is still not obvious to mé why Oppenheim 
thinks that this is the case. On the contrary, it 
would seem that the “realization” that “there 
can be no objective foundation for our most 
basic moral and political convictions” would 
tend to undermine and weaken the moral con- 
victions that one ought to be tolerant, that one 
ought not to impose his own views on the rest 
of the world, that one ought to uphold the val- 
ues of human dignity. The belief that there is 
no rational way of deciding between certain 
fundamental and competing ultimate principles 
does not naturally or automatically lead to or 
support a tolerance of those who opt for quite 
different alternatives. One might opt for an ulti- 
mate principle which dictates intolerance and, 
while seeing no way to rationally defend such a 
view over others, follow the principle, i.e., try 
to shape the rest of the world in his own image. 
We should remember that religious believers 
have sometimes denied that their basic religious 
commitments are up for rational assessment at 


5G., J. Warnock, Contemporary Moral Philosophy 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1967}, p. 42. 
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all, and at the same time have gone on to perse- 
cute those who hold different beliefs. I am not, 
of course, suggesting that the meta-ethical posi- 
tion of noncognitivism is morally pernicious; 
that would seriously beg the question. Rather 
my criticism here is an internal one. Oppen- 
heim avers that there are no objective founda- 
tions for our basic moral convictions; presum- 
ably his own are included. If so, why does he 
commend a commitment to human dignity and 
toleration? Unless he has further argument to 
show otherwise, it appears that Oppenheim 
wants to perch on the liberal, humanistic limb 
of a tree whose trunk he is busily trying to cut 
down. Perhaps he thinks that there will be less 
moral presumptuousness when all the norma- 
tive limbs strike the ground. But if and when 
the tree falls, not even Mr. Oppenheim’s chosen 
branch will remain elevated. 


Summary 

In conclusion, I wish simply to review the 
major points for which I have argued. In the 
first part of this paper, I attempted to show that 
Oppenheim’s rejection of cognitivism logically 
rests upon his defense of noncognitivism. His 
characterization of noncognitivism consisted of 
the three claims that ethical principles cannot 
be known to be true or false (N,), that ethical 
principles are not true or false (N.), and that 
ethical principles do not affirim or deny that 
something is the case (N,). It is further evident 
that he regards N, as following from N., and 
N, as following from N,. Thus his defense of 
noncognitivism rests, in a crucial way, upon his 


argument for N,. Here I argued that the invo,< 


cation of N, presupposes some workable cri- 
terion for determining just when the utterance 
of a sentence results in a statement which 
affirms or denies that something is the case and 
when it does not; such a criterion is essential 
to support N,, but in fact Oppenheim fails to 
provide one. It is at this point that he asserts 
two claims: (1) that the function of ethical 
statements is to express attitudes or feelings, 
and (2) that if ethical statements perform that 
function then they cannot also affirm or deny 
that something is the case and hence are not 
true or false. I have questioned the claim that 
it is a unique and peculiar characteristic of all 
ethical statements to express attitudes or feel- 
ings (or to evoke them in others). I further 
argued that when a statement does perform 
such a function, it may also affirm or deny 
that something is the case and hence be true 
or false. Since Oppenheim makes little, if any, 
attempt to circumvent such difficulties, and 
since it is not clear how they could be circum- 
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vented, he has not therefore established his 
claim N, and hence has not shown us that non- 
cognitivism is a correct view. It follows that he 
has not demonstrated the incorrectness of the 
cognitivist position, even conceding that cog- 
nitivism is confronted with serious difficulties. 
But if a reasonable man is one who proportions 
his belief to the evidence, then the reasonable 
man cannot conclude, on the basis of Oppen- 
heim’s arguments, that cognitivism has been 
shown false. Such has been my main conten- 
tion. 

Finally, I have also argued that Oppenheim 
has not rebutted the charge of irrationalism. He 
has, I have suggested, clearly opted for some of 
the grand alternatives as opposed to others. Yet 
we cannot tell why Oppenheim has the ultimate 
moral commitments he has in light of his claim 
that there are no objective foundations for our 
most basic moral and political convictions. It is 
not clear why he would denounce tyranny 
when, on his own view, the advocate of tyranny 
may have no better but no worse reasons for 
his conviction than does Oppenheim; indeed in 
Oppenheim’s view it would seem that, at the 
Stage of defending fundamental moral princi- 
ples, neither can have any reasons at all. At the 
Same time there appears to be an unrecon- 
structed, unassimilated strain in Oppenheim’s 
position for he sets forth what appear to be 
supporting reasons for accepting noncognitiv- 
ism, some of which appear to presuppose that 
certain normative judgments are justified while 
others are not. As we have noted, he claims 
that noncognitivism curbs our tendency to be 
morally presumptuous, our tendency to act as 
if we were the moral guardians of the world, 
and that it helps us uphold values of human 
dignity. To invoke considerations which appear 
to be moral commitments themselves (e.g., one 
ought to be tolerant) or byproducts of such 
commitments is somewhat anomalous for one 
who argues that such principles have no objec- 
tive foundations. 

It is thus in the end unclear why Oppenheim, 
given his meta-ethical convictions, maintains 
the normative position he does. Further, he has 
not made a convincing case that there is some 
sort of natural alliance between noncognitivism 
and a liberal humanistic outlook. Yet he im- 
plies as much, and he does so in the face of his 
explicit claim that “. . . every meta-ethical phi- 
losophy is logically compatible with every the- 
ory of political ethics” (pp. 181-182). Last, I 
would like to reiterate that I have not at- 
tempted to show that noncognitivism is false or 
that cognitivism is correct; I have only sought 
to show that Oppenheim’s defense has not pro- 
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vided us with a compelling argument for the 
correctness of noncognitivism. Perhaps Oppen- 
heim and I would be equally hard put to pro- 
vide a rational justification for our normative 
moral and political commitments; at any rate, 
so far as I can tell, on that score we are on the 
same side of the fence.’ 


While I have focused on what I take to be diffi- 
culties in Oppenheim’s defense of noncognitivism, 
my objections should not be taken to imply more than 
they do. That is, Oppenheim has, I think, at numerous 
points successfully sorted out the relevant from the 
irrelevant charges that have often been made against 
both cognitivism and noncognitivism. Further he has 
provided a clear and useful account of how various 
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classic and modern political thinkers are to be viewed 
from a noncognitivist standpoint. I know of no other 
account which possesses equal clarity and scope. 

Those interested in examining the issues in further 
detail may wish to read Charles Stevenson’s Ethics 
and Language (New Haven: Yale University Fress, 
1944), R. M. Hare’s The Language of Morals (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964) and his Free- 
dom and Reason (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1965). Criticisms of noncognitivism may be 
found in Stephen Toulmin’s Reason in Ethics (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), Richard 
Brandt’s Ethical Theory (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959) and G. J. Warnock’s Con- 
temporary Moral Philosophy (London: Macmillan and 
Company, 1967). 


Comment: Defense of Noncognitivism Defended 


FELIX E. OPPENHEIM 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


Professor VanDeVeer has given a scrupu- 
lously fair account of my defense of noncogni- 
tivism (N), and has raised questions which are 
both searching and stimulating. 

1, His most basic criticism is that I fail to 
demonstrate N-——the thesis that the utterance of 
a moral principle expresses the speaker’s moral 
commitment, but does not affirm or deny that 
something is the case, and therefore does not 
result in a statement which is true or false. To 
provide adequate positive support for N would 
involve me—so he claims—in complicated 
problems of the theory of meaning. My reply is 
that I do, and can, rely on the very theory of 
meaning which, as Hempel states it, is generally 
accepted by contemporary philosophers of sci- 
ence, namely that 


... a sentence makes a cognitively significant as- 
sertion, and thus can be said to be either true or 
false, if and only if either (1) it is analytic or 
contradictory—_in which case it is said to have 
purely logical meaning or significance—or else 
(2) if it is capable, at least potentially, of test by 
experiential evidence—in which case it can be 
said to have empirical meaning or significance.’ 


Given this basic principle (which Hempel says 
[p. 101] “is not peculiar to empiricism 
alone”), and given my demonstration that 
moral principles are neither analytic nor empir- 
ical, it follows that they are not cognitively ei- 
ther true or false. 

2. I do indeed maintain, as VanDeVeer says, 
that the cognitivist arguments I discuss “ex- 
haust the set of possible cognitivist attempts.” 
Whoever holds certain moral principles to be 
cognitively true can do so only on a priori 
grounds, or else on the basis of empirical evi- 
dence, He must be either an intuitionist or a 
naturalist (in the broadest sense of these 
terms). I do not merely show that cognitivists 
have so far been unable to demonstrate their 
thesis—a point which VanDeVeer seems to 
concede. I cannot conceive of any future cogni- 
tivist advancing arguments which do not fall 
within one or the other category. If both intui- 
tionism and naturalism are mistaken, cognitiv- 
ism is mistaken. 

3. And if cognitivism is false, N is true. Van- 
DeVeer denies this inference, because he denies 
“that noncognitivism is the same as the denial 


‘Carl G. Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Explanation 
(New York: The Free Press, 1965), p. 101. 


of cognitivism” as I characterize these two posi- 
tions. He claims that one is justified in believing 
that moral principles are true or false, without 
believing that they can be known to be true cr 
false, just as one can “believe in the existence 
of other minds or in the correctness of induc- 
tive inference without believing that there is 
any method of demonstrating the correctness of 
either belief” (fn. 14). This comparison blurs 
an important difference. However puzzling the 
two latter questions are from a theoretical point 
of view, on a practical level we do not question 
the existence of other minds and the correct- 
ness of induction, because we have no choice 
but to behave as if these beliefs were true. The 
epistemological status of intrinsic value judg- 
ments, on the other hand, is an open question, 
and remains a matter of violent disagreement. 
Some cognitivists hold that doubting the truth 
of certain moral principles leads to unfortunate 
consequences; but this is surely no reason for 
believing them to be true. Suppose someone af- 
firms: “such and such a moral principle is true; 
I don’t know whether and how it can be dem- 
onstrated; but it is true just the same.” We 
would hardly let it go at that. At the end, Van- 
DeVeer concedes that he cannot establish the 
principles of political ethics to which he is com- 
mitted any more than I can mine. Well, if “on 
that score we are on the same side of the 
fence,” we must be on the same side all the 
way: the cognitivist claim in general is unwar- 
ranted; consequently N is the correct meta-ethi- 
cal theory. 

4. “There are utterances which involve true 
and false statements and also express feelings 
and attitudes.” I agree, but disagree that this is 
an argument against N. While such utterances 
often contain words with both descriptive 
meaning and valuational connotation (e.g., 
‘promiscuous’, ‘snobs’, ‘racist’ in the examples), 
it is always possible to separate analytically the 
statement made from the attitude expressed 
(e.g., your wife sleeps with other men; to do so 
is wrong). That the same speech act may have 
both “descriptive” and “dynamic” features is 
compatible with the view that the latter compo- 
nent lacks cognitive meaning. 

5. VanDeVeer holds that, according to N, 
one can apply the criteria of rational decision 
making only to choices of means to given ends, 
but not to the adoption of ultimate goals or in- 
trinsic moral principles. I claim that N is com- 
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patible with the view that criteria of rationality 
can be brought to bear on the latter as well. 
For example, A’s choice of x as an ultimate 
goal or principle may fail to be rational be- 
cause x cannot be implemented by any means, 
or is incompatible with some other goal of A, 
or leads to side-effects which make the whole 
outcome of pursuing x less preferable to A than 
some alternative course of action which does 
not include x. This is precisely the reason why 
N does not entail that “our ultimate moral 
principles have no other support than our arbi- 
trary and blind preferences.” If A and B adopt 
different goals or principles without making 
such mistakes, however, I am indeed precluded 
from saying that A’s choice or commitment is 
more, or less, rational than B’s. To some, this 
may be a “bitter pill, and . . . one reason for 
avoiding a hasty approval of the noncognitivist 
view.” But if, after unhurried reflection, this 
view turns out to be correct, we have no choice 
but to resign ourselves to the truth. 

6. But am I not contradicting myself by af- 
firming that two goals or moral principles are 
incompatible or compatible, conflicting or con- 
sistent? VanDeVeer says, “Ordinarily a set of 
sentences is said to be inconsistent just in the 
case where they cannot all be true at the same 
time and consistent where they can all be true 
together.” Doesn’t N deny that moral principles 
can be said to be true or false? True, according 
to N, two sentences like ‘killing is wrong’ and 
‘acting in self-defense is right’ are neither com- 
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patible nor incompatible. Yet, the two corre- 
sponding moral principles are incompatible in- 
deed. This may be construed as meaning that, 
were one to adopt both principles, there would 
be certain kinds of action—e.g., killing in self- 
defense—of which one would then both ap- 
prove and disapprove. VanDeVeer himself ad- 
mits the possibility “that ‘consistency’ can be 
cashed in without reference to truth or falsity, 
or affirmation or denial.” Not only statements, 
but also attitudes, choices, commitments, and 
normative principles may be said to be compat- 
ible or conflicting. 

7. Finally, my denial that my own moral prin- 
ciples of politics are true (or false) does not 
prevent me from propounding them and from 
trying to persuade others to adopt them. “Why 
does he commend a commitment to human dig- 
nity and toleration?” Because I am committed to 
these principles (old-fashioned as they may 
have become only a few years after the book 
was written—-only temporarily, I hope). The 
connection I try to establish between the meta- 
ethics of N and the normative ethics of liberal- 
ism is one of psychological probability, not of 
logical necessity. Of course, there have been 
tolerant cognitivists and antiliberal noncogni- 
tivists. I merely claim that moral absolutism of- 
ten leads to political absolutism, and that moral 
scepticism tends to promote pluralism. But this 
would be a poor argument for N. I believe that 
I have defended it on better grounds. 


Rejoinder to Oppenheim’s “Comment” 


DONALD VANDEVEER 
North Carolina State University 


I do not think that Professor Oppenheim and 
I are any nearer agreement, but perhaps the 
various forks in the road are clearer. I will try 
to be as fair, as clear, and to the point as Op- 
penheim has been. I will consider most, but not 
all, of his replies and will do so in the order he 
has followed. 

Oppenheim concedes that he is relying upon 
the principle that a sentence is cognitively sig- 
nificant if and only if (briefly) it is logically 
Significant or empirically testable, and he 
claims that this principle is generally accepted 
by contemporary philosophers of science. I do 
not think it is generally accepted; indeed, on 
the page after the one quoted by Oppenheim, 
Carl Hempel states that he feels “less confi- 
dent” that such a criterion can establish “sharp 
dividing lines” between “those sentences which 
do have cognitive significance and those which 
do not.”2 The proper estimate of the current 
situation is, I think, that whether a general cri- 
terion of “cognitive” meaning can be had, and 
if so, just what it is—are notoriously unsettled 
questions. If any estimate is correct, it is that 
among philosophers of language there is wide- 
spread suspicion of the neat distinctions be- 
tween analytic/synthetic, a priori/a posteriori, 
cognitively meaningful/meaningless which pre- 
vailed prior to and during the 1950’s. The work 
of W. V. O. Quine and Noam Chomsky has 
only muddied the waters further. These re- 
marks do not an argument make, but they call 
attention to the fact that contemporary investi- 
gations are liable to undermine rather than sup- 
port Oppenheim’s principle of meaning. To 
mention, finally, just one specific reason for 
doubting Oppenheim’s principle, as stated it 
rules out (strictly speaking) as meaningless all 
questions and commands.” 

In his third reply (3) Oppenheim attributes 
to me the view that one is justified in believing 
that moral principles are true or false without 
believing that they can be known to be true or 
false. But I did not make that claim; I claimed 
only that one might believe a moral judgment 
to be true or false without believing there was a 


*Carl Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Explanation 
(New York: The Free Press, 1965), p. 102. 

° This basic and widely discussed question concern- 
ing an adequate theory or criterion of meaning can 
be pursued in The Theory of Meaning edited by 
G. H. R. Parkinson and published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


way of demonstrating it to be so, One often has 
a good reason for thinking a claim to be true 
without knowing of an argument in favor of 
the claim that can plausibly be described as a 
“proof,” or a “demonstration.” But I left it 
open, whether or not the belief that the moral 
judgment is true was a justified one. I agree 
that the concession that no demonstration of a 
moral judgment is available does not let the 
moral judge off the hook; we do not “let it go 
at that.” A request for justification of the judg- 
ment is appropriate; I did not claim or imply 
otherwise, Oppenheim invites a negative reac- 
tion to someone who affirms that a certain 
moral principle is true, that he does not know 
how it can be demonstrated but that “it is true 
Just the same.” The picture is of one who re- 
fuses to engage in any defense of his judgment. 
Such a man is made of straw. To the contrary, 
a man may (a) claim a moral judgment to be 
true, (b) concede he cannot demonstrate it, 
and (c) give an elaborate, reasoned defense of 
his judgment. 

Oppenheim further states that I concede that 
I cannot establish the principles of political eth- 
ics to which I am committed any more than he 
can establish his. I did not concede quite so 
much; I only claimed that we might be equally 
hard put to do so. An important difference is 
that J think such a rational justification is possi- 
ble; we are therefore not on the same side of 
the meta-ethical fence. 

In regard to (4) it is plausible to read Op- 
penheim, at points, to be claiming (a) that 
moral utterances function so as to express feel- 
ings or attitudes, (b) that utterances which so 
function are not also true or false, and hence 
(c) that moral utterances are not true or false. 
I attacked (b) to show that this argument is 
unsound. Oppenheim apparently agrees that it 
is not sound and cannot be used to defend N,; 
I welcome the agreement. 

In regard to (5) I do not know that there is 
any readily agreed upon set of principles known 
as “the criteria of rational decision making.” 
What I claimed, and there is some unclarity 
about this matter, is that Oppenheim’s criteria 
(or at least some of them) do not apply to the 
adoption of ultimate goals since the criteria 
presuppose the existence of ultimate goals. At 
best, his criteria allow the rational assessment 
of some (possible) ultimate goals when others 
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are already held and are not being called in 
question; this last claim is not implausible, but 
(a) it has not been argued in sufficient detail, 
and (b) it seems to be weaker than the sort of 
claim which Oppenheim hopes to establish.’ In 
fact, Oppenheim’s criteria of rationality do not 
seem to rule out the adoption of the goal of 
maximizing the infliction of pain on other hu- 
man beings. Perhaps such a goal is not irra- 
tional, but I think there is a presumption that 
according to our ordinary concept of rational- 
ity (ill-defined as it may be), such a goal is ir- 
rational. If so, and if Oppenheim is trying to 
capture that part of our intuitive notion of ra- 
tionality in his elucidation of the concept, then 
there is reason to think that he has not suc- 
ceeded. Of course, to be bold, I agree that “we 
have no choice but to resign ourselves to the 
truth”; if, however, wildly different ultimate 
goals fail to violate any of Oppenheim’s neces- 
sary conditions for being rationally chosen, and 
if his criteria allow no further discriminations, 
the question is: Have we gotten the proper ex- 
plication of what it is to be rational? Further, 
can we arrive at it within the framework of 
noncognitivist assumptions? 

In (6) Oppenheim tries to reconcile his 
claim that moral principles may be incompati- 
ble with his claim that moral statements neither 
affirm nor deny that something is the case and 
are neither true nor false. His proposed escape 
route is to concede that moral sentences are 
neither compatible nor incompatible, but corre- 
sponding moral principles may be, in the sense 
that subscribing to incompatible principles is 
tantamount to adopting conflicting attitudes, 
e.g., approving of and disapproving of the same 
sort of action. I find this unpersuasive. First, in 
his book Oppenheim makes no such distinction. 
Second, if one is going to try to have relations 
of incompatibility and compatibility without 
references to truth or falsity, as Oppenheim 
wishes to do with principles, why not allow the 
same for moral sentences, since this still avoids 


3 Compare his remark that “Judgments of ration- 
ality concern the adequacy of a choice of a course 
of action or policy in view of attaining a desired 
state of affairs. .. .” Felix Oppenheim, Moral Prin- 
ciples in Political Philosophy, p. 28. 
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the result Oppenheim wishes to avoid—namely, 
attributing truth or falsity to moral sentences 
(or utterances, principles, etc.)? Third, in what 
sense are moral principles incompatible in his 
view? They must not be “logically incompati- 
ble,” if by that expression we understand “can- 
not all be true,” since this interpretation would 
not avoid the reference to truth and falsity. Op- 
penheim presumes some other sense of “incom- 
patible.” Turning to his example in (6), to say 
that the two corresponding moral principles are 
incompatible is to claim that if someone were 
to adopt them he would both approve and dis- 
approve a certain sort of action. This is a 
highly problematic view for the following rea- 
son: Jt seems plausible to think that no one can 
(at the same time and in the same respect) 
both approve and disapprove a certain sort of 
action. I, for one, do not know how to make 
sense of the claim that Smith both approves 
and disapproves of killing in self-defense, for 
example. But if this view is correct, the alleg- 
edly equivalent claim that the two moral princi- 
ples are incompatible would, likewise, seem to 
be senseless. That assertion however, is con- 
trary to both common sense and Oppenheim; 
what must be faulty is, in my estimation, the 
proffered analysis of incompatibility. So, I con- 
clude, we are still lacking an analysis of incom- 
patibility, a concept Oppenheim uses in an es- 
sential way, which avoids reference to truth 
and falsity, a result Oppenheim needs to avoid. 

In regard to (7) my concern was not primar- 
ily a psychological but a logical one. Oppen- 
heim makes empirical claims concerning the 
connection between the various meta-ethics and 
various normative ethics. I would not quarrel 
with his weak claims, for example, that moral 
absolutism often leads to political absolutism. Į 
gave reasons for doubting the strongly formu- 
lated ones, such as that moral scepticism tends 
to promote pluralism, that noncognitivism 
“helps us” to realize the impossibility and pre- 
sumptuousness of trying to shape the world in 
our image, that it “helps us” to uphold the val- 
ues of human dignity. But these are empirical 
issues, and a philosopher would be presumptu- 
ous to suggest that the defense of such empiri- 
cal claims requires empirical evidence which 
we do not appear to have. 


Freedom of Information and 


the Evidentiary Use of Film in Japan: 


Law and Sociopolitics in an East Asian Democracy* 


LAWRENCE W. BEER 
University of Colorado 


Although the question of a “newsman’s privi- 
lege” concerning confidential news sources has 
been debated in Japan as elsewhere, this issue 
has been minor compared to what may be 
termed the “media privilege” problem. On Au- 
gust 28, 1969 a Fukuoka District Court 
(Kyüshü) ordered four local television stations 
to present for use as evidence film taken during 
a student-police encounter at Hakata Station 
(Fukuoka) on January 18, 1968. The media 
refused to comply, even after the Supreme 
Court struck down their appeal against the or- 
der in a unanimous decision. Portions of the 
film were finally seized on March 4, 1970. 

The information media maintain that Article 
21 of the Constitution of Japan guarantees 
them the right to determine, in any given case, 


* This article was written in 1970 while the author 
was Visiting Research Scholar in the Faculty of 
Law, Tokyo University. I am indebted to Masami 
Ito, Koya Matsuo, Naoki Kobayashi, and Yasuhiro 
Okudaira of Tokyo University; Isao Sato and Eugene 
H. Lee of Sophia University (Tokyo), Frank O. 
Miller of Wooster College, and Judge Shunko Muto 
of the Legal Training and Research Institute. Thanks 
are also due to the University of Colorado for en- 
abling funds, and to Mr. Takashi Ishida of the Gen- 
eral Secretariat, Supreme Court of Japan, and Mrs. 
Setsuko Tsuda. All translations are my own unless 
otherwise indicated. 

1The term “media privilege’ is used herein to 
capsulize the right claimed by Japan’s mass media 
regarding film and photograph evidence. The Japanese 
words “hōdö no jiya” (freedom of information) de- 
note free access to information on the part of both 
gatherers and consumers of news, as well as freedom 
to report news. 

Concerning the legal status of the “newsman’s 
privilege” in the United States, see “The Newsman’s 
Privilege,” a subcommittee report to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, October, 1966; a Note, 
“Privileged Communications-Mass Media—-A ‘Shield 
Statute’ for Oregon?” 46 Oregon L. Rev. 99 (1966); 
J. E. Beaver, “The Newsman’s Code, the Claim of 
Privilege and Everyman’s Right to Evidence,” 47 
Oregon L. Rev. 243 (1968); J. A. Guest and A. L. 
Stanzler, “The Constitutional Argument for News- 
men Concealing Their Sources,” 64 Nw. U. L. Rev. 
16 (1969); Talbot D’Alemberte, “Journalists Under 
the Axe: Protection of Confidential Sources of In- 
formation,” 6 Harv J. Legis. 307 (1969). 

None of the ‘‘newsman’s privilege” disputes which 
arose in the U.S. during 1970 seems to have involved 
a claim of privilege extending to already telecast or 
published material, or to news sources with whom 
no confidential relationship existed. Such claims were 
made in Japan. 


whether or not still photographs and cinematic 
film may be used as court evidence.” This claim 
extends to already published material and to 
news sources with whom no confidential rela- 
tionship exists. Although the media have not 
been consistently uncooperative with the courts 
over the years, the 1960’s saw an increase of 
controversies involving the prerogatives of 
courts, prosecutors, and mass media, and a ma- 
jor confrontation developed with the Hakata 
Station film case in 1969. This study sets forth 
the status of Japanese constitutional and proce- 
dural law concerning court-media relations, 
while pointing up some aspects of the interac- 
tion of law and political culture in Japan, such 
as the manner and degree to which open con- 
frontations are studiously avoided. 


I. The Mass Media and Law in Japan 


Before examining the Hakata case in detail 
and surveying related cases, we should note 
some factors affecting the framework of con- 
troversy. Japan is blessed with a free and vigor- 
ous press which provides thorough and gener- 
ally responsible coverage of both national and 
international events.? The diffusion of news 


? Article 21 of the Constitution of Japan: 

“Freedom of assembly and association as well as 

speech, press and all other forms of expression 

are guaranteed. 

2. No censorship shall be maintained, nor shall 

the secrecy of any means of communication be 

violated.” 
The Constitution of Japan, Supreme Court, Tokyo, 
1968, 

"Only a brief clarification of this statement can 
be offered here. The information media are quite 
free of overt government restraints in gathering and 
reporting news. The degree to which freedom of in- 
formation is limited by self-imposed industry re- 
straints and informal official persuasion is debated, 
as is the extent to which the press supports or op- 
poses government policies in Japan’s public dialogue. 

The editorial views of the leading news media on 
important political issues do not often suggest marked 
differences of perspective within the information in- 
dustry. Nor do they consistently represent either 
majority opinion—as reflected in opinion polls or 
elections results—or official policies or the opinions 
of a particular opposition political party. (A useful 
compilation of Japanese opinion poll data is pro- 
vided by the Gekkan Seron Chésa [Opinion Research 
Monthly], Finance Ministry Printing Office, Tokyo.) 
On balance, the media seems establishmentarian, quite 
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through national and local newspapers and tele- 
vision is unusually complete. 

The combined daily circulation of Japan’s 
newspapers is more than 51 million copies, of 
which almost 10 million copies go to readers in 
Tokyo. The “three giant” national newspaper 
companies—Asahi Shinbun (circulation, 9.3 
million), Yomiuri Shinbun (8.4 million), and 


nationalistic, and liberal rather than radical or ultra- 
conservative. 

A world survey of press freedom rates Japan rather 
highly, but cites industry centralization and self- 
regulation as problems, “World Press Freedom, 1966,” 
Freedom of Information Center Report, No. 181, 
School of Journalism, Univ. of Missouri, May, 1967. 
A Japanese specialist, commenting on the report, 
mentions interference with freedom by political groups 
and ultra-rightists as an additional problem, Hideo 
Shimizu, H6 to Masu Komyiinikéshon (Law and Mass 
Communications) (Shakaishisosha, 1970), 75-79. All 
Japanese literature cited in this article was published 
in Tokyo. 

Reporters from competing newspapers are organized 
into “press clubs” (kisha kurabu), each of which is 
attached to particular politicians or a government 
agency. Rather than competing with each other for 
news, members of a press club form a coherent 
group which determines what news is suitable for 
release. At times, stable personal ties develop between 
a press club and its news sources. In such cases, the 
press club is usually kept well informed, but with 
the understanding on all sides that some information 
may not be meant for immediate public consump- 
tion. One who would deviate from the group’s con- 
sensus in reporting mews invites severe ostracism. 
Newspaper editors generally swim with the current. 
This mode of operation (which should be kept in 
mind when assessing the media’s stress on the people’s 
right to know) arises quite naturally in Japan’s 
elitist, group-oriented, and consensus-Conscious so- 
ciety. It does not imply that the mass media lack a 
strong sense of independence from government when 
they (always in company with other elites) feel criti- 
cism of policy is called for. 

For critical views of the media, see Takuro Na- 
mino, Shirarezaru Hōsö (The Unpublicized World of 
Broadcasting), Gendai Shobo, 1967; Nihon Janarisuto 
Kaigi, ed, Masu Komi Kokusho (Mass Communi- 
cations Black Paper), Rodojunposha, 1968. In 
English, see Edward P. Whittemore, The Press in 
Japan Today: A Case Study (Columbia: University 
of South Carolina Press, 1961); George R. Packard, 
Protest in Tokyo: The Security Treaty Crisis of 1960 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1966), pp. 
278-284 and passim; Richard Halloran, Japan: Images 
and Realities, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1969), 
pp. 159-184. All these American writers refer to 
instances of nationalistic, emotion-charged, anti- 
American press campaigns. An occasional nationalis- 
tic “mood” (mitdo) does sweep through Japan’s 
media; but day in and day out, the mass media pro- 
vide very substantial coverage of the U.S., most of 
it fairly accurate, very little of it openly hostile. 
American press coverage of Japan seems minimal 
and of mixed quality. Limited consumer receptivity 
may be much less important a reason than the Euro- 
pocentrism and shallow interest of publishers and 
editors, and the “kanji (ideograph) curtain” (ie. 
linguistic and sociocultural barriers). The major non- 
Western power and America’s most important single 
partner deserves more and better coverage. 
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Mainichi shinbun (7.3 million)—also publish a 
number of mass circulation magazines, books 
and small English-language dailies, and they 
operate national broadcasting networks. More 
important than any of these commercial net- 
works or local radio and television companies 
is publicly owned NHK (Nippon Hodsd Kyökai 
[Japan Broadcasting Corporation]), whose ra- 
dio and television programming reaches into 
virtually every Japanese home. 

Most newspapers (111 or 118), many broad- 
casting companies (45 of 95), the news agencies 
(8), and NHK belong to the Nihon Shinbun 
Kyékai (Japan Newspaper Publishers and Edi- 
tors Association; hereafter referred to as Shin- 
bun Kyokai). Forty-six commercial broadcast- 
ing companies, many of which belong to the 
Shinbun Kyokai as well, are members of NAB 
(National Association of Commercial Broad- 
casters [Nihon Minkan Hésd Renmei, or com- 
monly Minpéren)) .* 

These organizations do not set policies for 
individual firms or local groups of media com- 
panies, and the different components of the 
“three giant” empires operate with consider- 
able editorial independence. On the other hand, 
the media operate under a common industry 
code,5 and the media organizations, after con- 


*Also noteworthy are the very influential Nihon 
Keizai Shinbun (Japan Economic Journal, 1.8 mil- 
lion); Chiinichi Shinbun (3 million); and Sankel 
Shinbun (3 million). NHK operates two TV chan- 
nels (over 1,500 stations) and three radio networks 
(480 outlets). . 

See The Japanese Press, published annually by the 
Shinbun Kyokai since 1949; the more substantial 
Nihon Shinbun Nenkan (Japan Newspaper Year- 
book), Shinbunkyokai; and Shuppan Nenkan (The 
Publishers Yearbook), Shuppan Nyiisusha. 

5’“The Canons of Journalism,” The Japanese Press 
(1970), p. 4. See also the annual NHK Handbook 
in English “Hoso Hö” (The Law of Broadcasting), 
“Shuppan Hö” (The Publication Law), and “Shinbun 
Hö,” (The Newspaper Law), in Roppo Zensho, Yuhi- 
kaku, 1970; M. Ito and H, Shimizu, eds., Masu 
Komi Hōrei Yöran (Survey of Mass Media Regula- 
tions), Gendai Janarizumu Shuppankai, 1966; and 
“Masukomi Hanrei Hyakusen” (One Hundred Lead- 
ing Cases Concerning Mass Communications), Juri- 
suto, extra edition No. 31, Feb., 1971. 

Concerning the development and regulation of the 
mass media in Japan, see these Shinbun Kyokai pub- 
lications: Nihon Shinbun Kyökai Nijiinenshi (The 
Twenty-Year History of Shinbun Kyokai), 1967; 
Masu Komi no Shakaiteki Sekinin (The Social Re- 
sponsibilities of the Mass Media), 1966; and Shinbun 
to Horitsu (Newspapers and the Law), 1960. See 
also, NHK’s substantial The History of Broadcasting 
in Japan, 1967 (not for sale): John A. Lent, ed., The 
Asian Newspapers’ Reluctant Revolution (Ames: lowa 
State University Press, 1971), pp. 65-87; the Bulletins 
of Shinbun Kenkyiijo (Institute of Journalism), Tokyo 
University; Masami Ito, Genron-Shuppan No Jiyti 
(Freedom of Speech and Press Freedom), Iwanami 
Shoten, 1959; Shimizu, op. cit.; Yasuhiro Okudaira, 
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sultation with company representatives, do is- 
sue policy statements (as in the Hakata case) 
which carry considerable weight throughout the 
mass communications system. This rather oli- 
gopolistic and well integrated media system, 
made even more cohesive by complex personali- 
ties among industry elites in such major cities 
as Tokyo and Osaka, facilitates strong national 
response to challenges such as the Hakata film 
controversy. 

Another important factor conditioning court 
and mass media perceptions of the Hakata case 
is the nature of Japan’s legal and judicial sys- 
tems, Although the Constitution of Japan 
speaks of the Diet as “the highest organ of state 
power” (Article 41), it also empowers the Su- 
preme Court “to determine the constitutionality 
of any law, order, regulation, or official act” 
(Article 81). All laws are national laws, and all 
courts come under the administrative and rule- 
making authority of the Supreme Court. Under 
Japan’s “three-stage trial” system (i.e., usually 
the district, high, and Supreme Courts), a pros- 
ecutor may appeal against an acquittal or a le- 
nient penalty. While Japan is basically a code 
law country (following continental models), 
the Anglo-American common law approach 
has steadily increased in importance there since 
1945. Both Western systems have undergone 
notable transformations, in application if not 


Hyégen no Jiyi—to wa Nanika (What Is Freedom of 
Expression?), Chuo Koronsha, 1970; Fumio Yama- 
moto, Nikon Masu Komyiinikéshonshi (The History of 
the Mass Media in Japan), Tokai Daigaku Shuppankai, 
1970; Ryukichi Kitagawa ef al, eds, Gendai no 
Masu Komyiinikéshon (Mass Communication Fact 
Book), Aoki Shoten, 1970; Taro Tadokoro, Shuppan 
No Senkusha (Pioneers in the Publishing Field), 
Kobunsha, 1969; Rokuro Hidaka et al, eds., Sengo 
Shiryo: Masu Komi (Postwar Materials: Mass Com- 
munications), Nihon Hyoronsha, 1970. 

In English, see Japanese-American Society for 
Legal Studies, Law in Japan: An Annual, Tokyo, 
University of Tokyo Press, from 1967; Arthur T. 
Von Mehren, ed, Law In Japan (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1963); Dan F. Henderson, ed., 
The Constitution of Japan: Its First Twenty Years, 
1947-1967, (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1969); the Introduction to John M. Maki, Court and 
Constitution in Japan: Selected Supreme Court De- 
cisions (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1964); Shigemitsu Dando, The Japanese Law of Crim- 
inal Procedure, trans. B. J. George (South Hacken- 
sack, N.J.: Fred B. Rothman and Co., 1965); Glen- 
don Schubert and David J. Danelski, eds, Com- 
parative Judicial Behavior (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1970), passim; and the Supreme Court’s 
English-language publications, Outline of Japanese 
Judicial System (1968) and Outline of Criminal Jus- 
tice in Japan (1969). Very little scholarly writing on 
contemporary Japanese Law, even of article length, has 
appeared in any other Western Language. The notable 
exception is Yosiyuki Noda’s Introduction au Droit 
Japonais (Paris: Librairie Dalloz, 1966). However, a 
few young European scholars are now in training. 
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always in the letter of the law, as they have 
been absorbed into Japan’s sociolegal system; 
the foreign student of Japanese law and politics 
does not easily maintain balanced perspective 
on the relative importance of different ingredi- 
ents in the mix, 

In developing doctrines on issues not yet set- 
tled by the Supreme Court and in refining estab- 
lished interpretations of law, judges at all levels 
take note of precedents and, to a lesser extent, 
a voluminous body of scholarly commentaries 
which range from rather abstract theoretical 
pieces to meticulous case analyses. At times, 
the press and many professors of constitutional 
law, whose views the mass media frequently sc- 
licit," have been rather critical of the Supreme 
Court and some lower courts for excessive cau- 
tion in their civil liberties decisions. Controver- 
sial decisions of the more liberal district court 
judges sometimes occupy a more important 
place in political discourse than in law, since 
they are often overturned by subsequent high 
court or Supreme Court decisions.? More im- 


"For example, in connection with the film evidence 
controversy, the sympathetic views of Dean Masami 
Ito (Faculty of Law, Tokyo University) frequently 
appeared in the mass media. See Asahi Shinbun (The 
Asahi Newspaper; hereinafter cited as AS), Sept. 9, 
22, Oct. 21, 26, 1969. On the same issue, the views 
of another eminent constitutional lawyer, sought on 
the mistaken assumption that he agreed with the 
media’s position, were never published. The author 
was with Dean Ito when, barraged by the media for 
his reactions within minutes after the Hakata film 
seizure, he counseled calm and compliance, in view 
of the Supreme Court’s decision. (See Section VI of 
this paper.) Published or broadcasted zadankai 
(round-table discussions) concerning public issues 
have become an important Japanese institution since 
they began in the 1920s, and are one of the ways 
professors, especially Tokyo University professors, 
exercise a continual influence on Japanese socio- 
political life, 

There is no real parallel in the U.S. to the per- 
vasive social, political and economic influence of 
Tokyo University, particularly its Faculty of Law. 
See Akira Kubota, Higher Civil Servants in Postwar 
Japan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), 
pp. 68-71; Hideo Shimizu, Tökyö Daigaku Hégakubu: 

ihon Erito no Manmosu Kichi (The Tokyo Uni- 
versity Law Faculty: The Mammoth Base of Japan’s 
Elite), Kodansha, 1965. Japan’s official case report- 
ing system moves slowly and does not publish all 
decisions. On the other hand, Japan’s national news- 
papers provide detailed reports on the background 
and contents of important court decisions on decision 
day (usually Wednesday), and the full texts of many 
major court opinions appear within a month or so 
in such journals as Hanrei Jihō (Nihon Hyoronsha). 

SNote, for example, the Takada case (note 16 
below) and the Sapporo high court’s quashing of a 
district court decision on the highly political Naga- 
numa Nike Missile Site Case, AS, Jan. 23, 1970: 
and Hanrei Jihō (No. 565) 23 (Sept. 21, 1969); 
Lawrence W. Beer, “The Public Welfare Standard 
and Freedom of Expression in Japan,” in Henderson, 
op. cit., p. 205. 
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portant than scholarly, political, and judicial 
debates about freedom, the Japanese enjoy and 
value freedom of expression. 

Among democracies, peoples differ in the 
styles and degrees of freedom of expression 
they prefer. The unwritten rules of society, 
rather than formal law or political power, seem 
to define the limits of freedom in Japan. In be- 
havioral terms, ingroup constraints on individ- 
ual freedom seem to weigh much more heavily 
than governmental restraints in the balance 
which the Japanese strike between freedom and 
social discipline; and a Japanese generally seeks 
self-identity and accomplishment more natu- 
rally as a member of a group than as an indi- 
vidual facing the world alone. 

On a per capita basis, demonstrations are 
probably more frequent in Japan than in any 
other democracy in the world. If a day passed 
without a demonstration in Tokyo, that fact 
could be treated appropriately as headline 
news. During the past 25 years, trials and judi- 
cial decisions arising from such political activi- 
ties have often focused national attention on 
the courts. Since political groups commonly in- 
voke defense of the Article 9 “no war” clause 
or some human rights provision of the Consti- 
tution (Articles 10 to 40) as the underlying 
reason for demonstrations of petition or pro- 
test, Japan’s Constitution plays a peculiarly im- 
portant role in political rhetoric. Although 
some constitutional lawyers and political ana- 
lysts have consistently eschewed rigidly ideolog- 
ical thinking, the Constitution, various shades 
of Marxism, and specific issues are commonly 
integrated in the public polemics of social crit- 


The semi-monthly Jurisuto (Yuhikaku) and the 
monthly Héritsu Jihö (Nihon Hyoronsha) are the 
most influential of dozens of journals concerned with 
law and politics, with the former having an edge 
among jurists. In regular or special issues, these two 
journals often poe the most comprehensive analy- 
ses available of major sociopolitical and legal issues. 
Also quite influential are: the monthly Hésd Jihké, 
(Hésékai) which contains official expatiations on 
court doctrine; specialized journals such as Amerika 
H6, the sister publication of Law In Japan: An An- 
nual (See note 6) and Kōhö Kenkya (Yuhikaku), 
the organ of the Japan Public Law Association; and 
very general, elite-oriented journals such as Chiié 
Köron (The Central Review). 

Japan’s “functional equivalent” to American po- 
litical science may be a hybrid of Japanese political 
science (minus some of its historical stress) and the 
more highly developed interdisciplinary field of “con- 
stitutional science” Geampasakus. Unfortunately, the 
work of most of Japan’s leading scholars is known 
to very few foreign political scientists. For back- 
ground on constitutional science, see Frank O. Miller, 
Minobe Tatsukichi: Interpreter of Japanese Constitu- 
rr (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
965). 
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ics, scholars, socialist politicians, union leaders 
and student activists. (Extreme rightists are 
fewer and, like members of the Japan Commu- 
nist Party, are generally less open about their 
activities than other political groups.) Thus, 
demonstrations concerning a teacher-rating 
system, the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty, uni- 
versity reform, the Self-Defense Force, prop- 
erty rights, or pollution control become en- 
meshed in public discussion of the Constitution, 
ideology, law, and judicial actions affecting the 
rights of demonstrators.’ 

Indeed, the problems of news coverage and 
the gathering of evidence about public distur- 
bances have formed the focal point of the me- 
dia privilege controversy. It is usually the pros- 
ecution (rather than the defense or the bench) 
which takes the initiative in acquiring photo- 
graphs or film from the mass media for presen- 
tation in courts. The film evidence issue has 
more often occasioned tensions between the 
mass media and prosecutors or police than be- 
tween the media and the courts. In the Kokuga- 
kuin film dispute,° the respective prerogatives 
of investigating officers and the courts were at 
issue. The cases surveyed below clarify the mo- 
dalities of court-media relations in post-1947 
Japan prior to the Hakata Station film contro- 
versy. 


I. The “Newsman’s Privilege” 


The first and only Supreme Court decision to 
date involving a reporter’s refusal to divulge a 
news source on grounds of.a newsman’s privi- 
lege was handed down by the Grand Bench on 
August 6, 1952. In late April, 1949, Kiyoshi 
Ishii, an Asahi Shinbun reporter in Matsu- 
moto City, wrote about the impending arrest of 
a local tax official before the matter was made 
public by police. During the subsequent trial of 
the tax official and investigation of the illegal 
information leak, Ishii refused to divulge to the 
Nagano district court the source within official- 
dom of his early knowledge of the affair. Ac- 
cording to the court, this knowledge extended 
to detailed information in the arrest warrant it- 
self. His claim of “privileged communication” 


° Concerning group behavior and demonstrations, 
see note 69 below and accompanying text, and Law- 
rence W. Beer, “Japan 1969: ‘My Homeism’ and 
Political Struggle,” Asian Survey, 10 (January, 1970), 
pp. 43-47; in Japanese, see “Chian to Jinken” (Public 
Peace and Human Rights), a special issue of Hdritsu 
Jihé, No. 498, June, 1970. For the prewar modern 
history of courts and politics, see Sakae Wagatsuma 
et al, eds, Nihon Seijisaibanshiroku (Political Trials 
in Japan’s History), 5 Vols., Daiichi Hoki, 1968-1970. 

The Kokugakuin University film seizure case is 
discussed in Section IV of this paper. 
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was strongly supported by both his employers 
and the Shinbun Kyokai. 

The Supreme Court unanimously quashed 
his appeal from a conviction for refusing to be 
sworn in to testify, and Ishii was fined 3,000 
yen (about $8.50). The court noted that 
newsmen’s communications are not accorded 
privileged status by the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure,’ that the establishment of such a privi- 
lege is a legislative matter, and that Article 21, 
which guarantees freedom of expression even- 
handedly to all, is not violated by the court’s 
requirement that the newsman reveal his 
sources. If newsmen could appeal directly to 
Article 21, the courts said, writers other than 
reporters would be in a position to claim privi- 
lege, thus obstructing criminal justice and al- 
lowing discriminatory application of Article 21 
to the benefit of writers. 

Ishii’s fine was paid in 1952, and no further 


U6 Keishü (No. 8) 974 (1952). For a translation 
of the Ishii decision, see Maki, op. cit, p. 38. Ishii 
was convicted under Article 161 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure (Criminal Statutes, 1, Ministry of 
Justice, Tokyo, 1961, p. 97): 


“Any person who refuses to be sworn or to testify 
without due reason shall be punished with a fine 
not exceeding 5,000 yen or penal detention. 

2. In the case mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, both fine and penal detention may be im- 
posed according to circumstances,” 


Due to postwar inflation, a 1948 law raised the maxi- 
mum fine by a factor of fifty, Roppd Zensho, Yuhi- 
kaku, 1970, p. 1689. 

2 Regarding privileged evidence and communica- 
tion, the Code of Criminal Procedure provides: 


“Article 105. A person who is, or was, a doctor 
dentist, midwife, nurse, practicing attorney, patent 
agent, notary public or a religious functionary may 
refuse seizure of articles held in his custody or 
possession in consequence of a mandate he has 
received in professional lines and which relates to 
secrets of other persons. However, this shall not 
apply if the client has consented to such seizure, 
or if the refusal of seizure is deemed as nothing 
but an abuse of right intended merely for the in- 
terest of the accused when he is not the client or 
if there exist any special circumstances which shall 
be provided by the Rules of Court” (Criminal 
Statutes, p. 86). 


“Article 149. A person who is, or was, a doctor, 
dentist, midwife, nurse, practicing attorney, patent 
agent, notary public or a religious functionary may 
refuse testimony in respect to facts of which he 
has obtained knowledge in consequence of a man- 
date he has received in professional lines and 
which relate to secrets of other persons. However, 
this shall not apply if the client has consented, or 
if the refusal of testimony is deemed as nothing 
but an abuse of the right intended merely for the 
interest of the accused when he is not the principal 
or if there exist any special circumstances which 
shall be provided by the Rules of Court” (Criminal 
Statutes, p. 94). 
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action was taken, since charges against the tax 
official had been dropped in the meantime. 
Then, as later, efforts by newspaper interests to 
have a newsman’s privilege established by law 
proved ineffectual. From that time to this writ- 
ing, confrontations between the court and 
newspaper companies such as occurred in the 
Ishit case have been avoided, and no newsman 
has been brought to the bar for refusing to tes- 
tify.4* The major issue in Japanese constitu- 
tional and procedural law has been the more 
broadly conceived “media privilege” regarding 
evidentiary use of film and photos. 


IH. The Use of Media Photographs as 
Court Evidence 


Newspaper and magazine photographs have 
been used as court evidence when police pho- 
tographers have not been at the scene of a dis- 
turbance, when picture-taking by police officers 
has been obstructed, or when other third-party 
evidence was not forthcoming and evidence in 
hand was not deemed adequate by the prosecu- 
tion or the court. The methods used by police 
and prosecutors to acquire media photographs 
have varied, but they generally accord with the 
principle of voluntary presentation. 

When a newspaper or magazine does not vol- 
untarily submit the photographs requested in 
discussion, a search and seizure warrant (not a 
subpoena) may be secured from a court and 
discussions with the company continued.** As a 


“AS, Sept. 9, 1969. However, a journalist has, 
for example, unsuccessfully attempted to escape liz- 
bility for defamation on grounds that the public na- 
ture of his profession absolved him from the need 
to testify in court in order to prove the truth of his 
allegations, Supreme Court, Dec. 7, 1955, 9 Keishi 
(No. 13) 1633 (1955). 

H Concerning seizure warrants and subpoenas, see 
notes 31 and 44 below. For a discussion of the still 
photo cases, see Hiroshi Ishikawa, “Hdddshashin- 
Terebifirumu ni yoru Rissh6 no D6k6” (Trends and 
Issues in the Evidentiary Use of Media Photographs 
and Television Film), Jurisuto (No. 439) 43 (Dec. 
1, 1969). This issue of Jurisuto is hereafter cited as 
Jurisuto, No. 439. See also Zenji Ishimura, “Firumu 
Teishutsu Meirei to Hyogen no Jiyūü” (Freedom of 
Expression and the Order fo Present Film), Höritsu 
Jih (No. 489) 78 (November, 1969), and in the 
same issue, Kiyoshi Fukuoka, “Hakata kara no Re- 
poto” (Report from Hakata}, at p. 90; Yasuhiro 
Okudaira, “Saikdsai to Hod6 no Jiyi (The Supreme 
Court and Freedom of Information), Hégaku Semi- 
nah (No. 169) 7 (March, 1970}; Michio Inaba, 
“Hödö no Jiyü towa Nanika” (What Is Freedom of 
Information?), 2 Gendai no me (No. 6) 84 (June 1, 
1970}; Lawrence W. Beer, “Nihon ni okeru Masu 
Komi to Kydgen no Jiya” (Mass Communication and 
Freedom of Expression in Japan), Amerika H6 (2- 
1970) 173 (1971). The principal locus in the Code 
of Criminal Procedure concerning search and seizure 
is Articles 99 and following, Criminal Statutes, p. 84. 
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rule, some or all of the desired photos are ulti- 
mately handed over without resort to coercion 
and search of company premises. As far as pos- 
sible, prosecutors ask the media only for copies 
of photographs which have already been pub- 
lished. Occasionally, when company manage- 
ment has withheld photographs from officials, 
someone within the firm’s offices has cooper- 
ated by anonymously presenting the desired 
items. The following brief description of the 
major cases of photograph use as evidence 
from 1945 to 1970 will provide a clearer idea 
of variations in official, activist, and mass me- 
dia patterns of behavior. 

In the unsettled final years of the Occupation 
before the Japan Communist Party changed to 
. a so-called “lovable image,” incidents of com- 
munist violence were not rare, and leftist influ- 
ence in unions sometimes made management 
hesitant to cooperate with the law. Following 
the Taira disturbance (Fukushima Prefecture) 
of June, 1949, most of the suspects were identi- 
fied with the help of 87 newspaper photo- 
graphs. Political activists had occupied the 
Taira City Hall, placed a red flag at the en- 
trance, and allowed a newsman to take pictures 
in memory of the occasion. In an attendant 
scuffle, police film was seized and exposed. The 
district prosecutor requested and received the 
newspaper photographs, but obtained a pro 
forma seizure warrant to avoid exacerbating 
the newspaper’s relations with the Communist 
Party.2° 

Another form of prosecutor-newspaper com- 
promise occurred after the Osu disturbance of 
1952, on which a judicial decision was not 
forthcoming until late 1969.16 The Nagoya 


35 Ishikawa, op. cit., pp. 44, 45. Involved in this and 
a number of later cases was alleged violation of The 
Penal Code, Chapter V: Crimes of Obstruction of the 
Performance of Official Duties, Criminal Statutes, I, 
p. 21: 


“Article 95. (Obstructing or Compelling Performance 
of Official Duty) 

A person who uses violence or intimidation against 
a public officer engaged in the performance of his 
duties shall be punished with imprisonment at or 
without forced labor for not more than three years. 
2. The same applies to a person who uses violence or 
intimidation against a public officer in order to 
cause him to perform or refrain from performing an 
official act or in order to bring about his resigna- 
tion.” 


Supreme Court, First Petty Bench, December 8, 1960; 
14 Keishii 1818 (1960), convicted of the “crime of 
riot” (Soranzai); Robert A. Scalapino, The Japanese 
Communist Movement, 1920-1966 (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967), provides background 
information. 

1 See AS, Nov. 10, 11, 12, 1969, and the editorial, 
Asahi Evening News, November 12, 1969, concerning 
the Osu Case convictions. On September 19, 1969 an- 
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district prosecutor sought and received photo- 
graphs from five newspaper firms (Asahi, Mai- 
nichi, Yomiuri, Chiibu Nihon, Nagoya Tai- 
muzu), on the understanding that newsmen 
would not be asked to testify and that the pre- 
cise source of any given photograph would not 
be divulged. The prosecutor, lacking any police 
photos of usable quality, presented in court a 
booklet of 27 anonymous photographs, of 
which 20 helped substantially in identifying 
participants in the disturbance. Another in- 
stance of news media cooperation occurred 
following a clash between pickets and police in 
Miyagi Prefecture in September, 1955 (the 
Otakane incident). Photographs presented vol- 
untarily and without a pro forma warrant by 
the Kahoku Shimpö newspaper of Sendai 
proved helpful in obtaining convictions.** 

In sharp contrast to the cooperation evi- 
denced above was the Oji photograph case. In 
September, 1958, violence broke out between 
two rival unions at the Oji Paper Mill on Hok- 
kaido. Hokkaidé Shinbun (The Hokkaido 
News) cameramen were more successful than 
the police in taking photographs usable as evi- 
dence. Since the newspaper refused to comply 
with official requests, the Sapporo district 
prosecutor, armed with a warrant, confiscated 
five newspaper photos from a department store 
where they had earlier been on post-publication 
display. Local newspapers and unions and the 
Shinbun Kyokai protested the precedent-setting 
seizure, contending as others would in later 
years that parties to future-disturbances would 
be less cooperative with cameramen if they 
thought pictures might be used as evidence 
against them.18 

Among the most consistently activist organi- 
zations in Japan is Nikkydéso, the Japan Teach- 
ers’ Union. Teachers’ union opposition to 


other Nagoya district court had acquitted defendants 
in the somewhat analogous Takada Case on grounds of 
unconstitutionally delayed justice; but the Nagoya high 
court reversed this holding, AS, Sept. 19, 1969, July 
16, 20, 1970. The Taira Case and the Osu, Suita, and 
May Day incidents of 1952 are collectively referred to 
as the “Four Great Public Disturbance Cases.” All 
these cases involved delayed justice, in part because of 
the large number of defendants on trial and in part 
due to their political sensitivity even years after the 
events. The first judgment on the 1952 May Day case 
was handed down on Jan. 28, 1970, AS (evening ed.), 
Jan, 28, 1970, and “Médé Jiken” (The May Day Case) 
a special issue of Jurisuto, No. 446, March 15, 1970; 
in English, see Lawrence W. Beer, “Japan Turning the 
Corner,” Asian Survey 11 (Jan., 1971), p. 78. 

"Ishikawa, op. cift, p. 44; Supreme Court, First 
Petty Bench, June 23, 1966, 159 SaikGsaibanshii 1229 
(1966), conviction. 

* Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 44; AS, Sept. 9, 1969; Su- 
preme Court, First Petty Bench, July 8, 1965 (unre- 
ported case), appeal against conviction dismissed 
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scholastic achievement tests at Nagayama 
Middle School (Asahikawa City, Hokkaido) 
in 1961 resulted in an unceremonious con- 
frontation with the principal in the school 
halls. Subsequently, evidentiary photographs 
were clipped from the local newspaper,’® In 
1959 after some teachers’ union members were 
indicted for manhandling the Oita prefectural 
superintendent, four photographic negatives 
mailed to the prosecutor’s office by an unidenti- 
fied party were used as evidence in court. Vari- 
ous circumstances suggested the negatives came 
from a newspaper office, but the local newspa- 
pers did not cooperate, at least publicly, and 
full details were never known.?® 

Similarly, an anonymous person left on the 
desk of an absent police official an envelope 
containing negatives which showed an illegal 
distribution of election propaganda outside a 
Shimonoseki City Hall courtroom (April, 
1963). = 

More recently, at the request of defense 
counsel, the Tokyo district court asked for the 
negatives of somewhat blurred pictures of the 
“First Haneda Incident” which had appeared in 
Shikan Asahi (Asahi Weekly, November 3, 
1967). These photographs showed students 
clashing with police as Prime Minister Sato left 
on a controversial trip abroad. Appealing to 
freedom of information, the publisher refused 
the court’s request; the issue died when inspec- 
tion of the negatives in private led the lawyers 
to withdraw their petition.?? 


IV. The Use of Cinematic Film as Evidence 
before the Hakata Case 


Television or movie newsfilm has been used 
as evidence in the absence of police film or when 
the prosecution has considered its footage on a 
large scale disturbance insufficient. In acquiring 
film evidence, officials generally rely on volun- 
tary presentation eased by discussions with me- 
dia executives; on at least one occasion (the 


» Ishikawa, op. cit, pp. 44, 45; Supreme Court, 
First Petty Bench, deliberations in progress at time of 
writing. The related high court decision is in Daiichi 
Sh6hdtei No. 43 (A) 1614. 

2 Ishikawa, op. cit, pp. 44, 45; Hida Teachers 
Union Incident, Oita Prefecture, Kyiishi, August, 1959, 
Fukuoka high court, May 4, 1964: 17 K6étésai Han- 
reishii (No. 4) 329 (1962), conviction. 

“Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 45; Yamaguchi district court, 
Sept. 28, 1966, conviction. l 

-1 Haneda International Airport, Tokyo, Oct. 8, 1967. 
AS (eve. ed.), Oct. 9, 1969; The Asahi Evening News, 
Sept. 17, 1969 and Oct. 1, 1970; Japan Times, Feb, 5, 
1971. In early 1971, 26 of the roughly 2,000 students 
involved were convicted. The defense argued in vain 
that the students’ violence was justified because they 
had tried to prevent Prime Minister Sato from drawing 
Japan into the Vietnam War. 
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Diet disturbance case), film was purchased. As 
a rule, seizure warrants are only a pro forma 
device facilitating compliance by company ex- 
ecutives who are sensitive about their constitu- 
tional prerogatives and their relations with me- 
dia labor unions. But advances in television 
technology and expansion of news coverage 
have changed the relations between officials 
and the mass media somewhat, because vidco- 
tape recorders are readily available, and off- 
cials can and do monitor TV newscasts.?° 

The evidentiary use of cinematic film first 
became an issue in the “Second Diet Distur- 
bance” case in August, 1956. Assault charges 
were filed against JSP (Japan Socialist Party) 
legislators following a Diet scuffle, and the To- 
kyo district prosecutor asked three companies 
(Nihon Eiga Shinsha, Yomiuri Eigasha, and 
NHK) to submit newsfilm of the incident. Al- 
legedly in part because of union relations, the 
request was initially refused; but upon issuance 
of a fieri facias order, two companies complicd 
and the third (Yomiuri) sold film to the prose- 
cutor’s office.*4 

In relation to cases arising during the Secu- 
rity Treaty struggles of May and June, 1960, 
Tokyo prosecutors asked NHK and four com- 
mercial stations (NTV, NET, TBS, and Fuji) 
for evidentiary newsfilm.2> After considerable 
discussion, NHK refused to cooperate, while 
the other companies allowed officials to view 
the already broadcast portions of the TV film 
in their respective studios.*¢ 

On the day of the April, 1961 Nagaoka Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Office Incident, a BSN?" 
telecast carried the film of an alleged obstruc- 
tion of official duties. The film was shown again 
during the weekend “TY Weekly News,” moni- 
tored by an 8 mm. camera in a Niigata Tele- 
communications Bureau office, and presented 


* Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 46, note 2, and the 1969 Kyoto 
University disturbances discussed in this section. 

* Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 45, 46; Masami Itō et al, “Keiji 
Shihö to Héd6 no Jiyü” (Criminal Justice and Free- 
dom of Information), Jurisuto, No. 439, p. 18; AS, 
throughout August, 1956, and Sept. 9, 1969. It will 
be noted that NHK, though a publicly owned corpora- 
tion, is quite independent in such cases. On Dec. 17, 
1969, the Tokyo high court upheld the 1961 acquittal 
of the defendants while taking a dim view of Diet 
roughhousing. Concerning this case and the earlier 
1955 Diet disturbance case, which was soon dropped 
for lack of evidence, sce AS (eve. ed.), Dec. 17, 1969. 

3 Concerning the Security Treaty Crisis, see Packard, 
op. cit. NTV refers to Nippon Terebi H6sd-mé, or 
Nippon Television Network Corp.; NET is Nippon 
Kyoiku Terebi, or Nippon Educational Television Co.; 
TBS, Tökyð Hés6, or Tokyo Broadcasting System; 
and Fuji, Fuji Terebi, or Fuji Telecasting Co. 

* Ishikawa, op. cit, pp. 45, 46. 

2# BSN refers to Niigata H6sd, the Broadcasting 
System of Niigata. 
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on request to the district prosecutor for use as 
evidence. The TV record of the event was thus 
. provided without seizure.?® 

In November, 1967, a NET telecast of the 
“Second Haneda Incident” on the occasion of 
Prime Minister Sato’s return from a trip abroad 
was monitored by a police videotape recorder. 
Both defense counsel and prosecutors favored 
its presentation as evidence to the Tokyo dis- 
trict court, and clear and useful stills were sub- 
sequently extracted.?9 

During the investigation of the Yasuda Audi- 
torium Incident (Tédai Yasuda Ködö Jiken, To- 
kyo University, January, 1969), 20 videotapes 
were presented to the Tokyo district court, 
without objection from defense counsel, by the 
NHK, NET, TBS, Fuji and Channel 12 (Japan 
Science Foundation) firms. Some five hundred 
students had been arrested on suspicion of vari- 
ous crimes of violence during this climactic in- 
cident in the 1968—1969 university crisis.*° 

On March 18, 1969, the Supreme Court 
handed down a ruling that invalidated a seizure 
of film.*! Film taken by the Kokugakuin Uni- 
versity Film Study Society during the Shinjuku 
(Tokyo) violence of October 21, 1968, was 
seized in November by Tokyo police for possi- 
ble use as evidence against “AH,” a member of 
the club. With the backing of more than five 
hundred politicians and “men of culture” (bun- 
kajin, i.e., professors, writers, critics, and other 


23 Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 45; Niigata district court, 
Aug. 7, 1966; at time of writing, the conviction was 
on appeal in the Tokyo high court. 

7 Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 45; concerning the acquittal 
of defendants, see AS, Dec. 19, 1969, 

Ishikawa, op. cit, p. 45; AS, Jan, 18-23, 1969. 
Later in the year, unprecedented and bizarre disrup- 
tions of judicial proceedings occurred when students 
and defense counsel refused to appear in court ex- 
cept as a single body of 500, and trials of small groups 
were carried to conclusion in their absence. See Hanrei 
Jiho (No. 577) 47 (Jan. 21) 1970; and AS, almost 
daily, October through December, 1969. 1969 was 
perhaps the most eventful year in Japanese judicial 
history. See Beer, “Japan, 1969 ...” op. cit, p. 49. 

% Article 43 of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
designates three types of judicial decision: 


“Except as otherwise provided in this law, a judg- 
ment (han-ketsu) shall be rendered on the basis of 
oral proceedings. 

2. A ruling (kettei) or an order (meirei) shall 
not necessarily be based upon oral proceedings. 
3. In making a ruling or an order, the court may, 
whenever necessary, make examination of facts...” 
(Criminal Statutes, p. 69). 


March 18, 1969 ruling, Third Petty Bench, Supreme 
Court, Hanrei Jih (No. 548) 22 (April, 1969). For a 
similar ruling, see AS, Dec. 26, 1969. Concerning 
seizure warrants, see Articles 218 and 430, Code of 
Criminal Procedure (Criminal Statutes, pp. 111, 160); 
note 44 below; and Koya Matsuo, “Kydsei Sdsa to 
Shihdteki KGsei” (Forcible Search and Judicial Re- 
straints), Hogaku Seminah (No. 159) 13 (June, 1969). 
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social elites), the film society successfully 
sought relief in a Tokyo district court. The 
court held that the film was of little evidentiary 
value in the AH case since AH did not appear 
therein; that police retention of the film for use 
as evidence in related cases was unjustified since 
the seizure warrant specified only the AH case, 
and that the seizure had imposed an unneces- 
sary burden on a third party (the film club). 

From the night of the court’s ruling on No- 
vember 22, 1968,-until the prosecutor’s office 
lodged an appeal with the Supreme Court five 
days later, lawyers for the students vigorously 
demanded return of the confiscated items. The 
prosecutor’s appeal, perhaps reflecting attitudes 
arising under the pre-1945 Code of Criminal 
Procedure,*? claimed that investigating officers 
have the right to determine the necessity of 
such a seizure and retention of articles for evi- 
dentiary purposes without judicial obstruction 
in issuing or subsequently reviewing a warrant. 

The Supreme Court held that seizure of 
third-party evidence is permissible when neces- 
sary for a criminal investigation, but also that 
the need for seizure must be balanced against 
disadvantages to the third party. The seizure in 
question, the court said, could not be upheld. 
Discussions of this case, before and after the 
court’s decision, sometimes suggested that the 
central issues were the film club’s freedom of 
expression and the propriety of seizing third- 
party film evidence, and thus provided encour- 
agement to the television media. But the right 
of the courts rather than the prosecutors to de- 
termine the “necessity” of a seizure was proba- 
bly uppermost in the judges’ minds.?3 

Another case involving film use which was 
not perceived as inimical to media interests 
arose on June 21, 1969. During the videotaping 
of a round-table discussion, the president of 
Toyama University struck another participant 
and was charged with assault. KNB television 
(Kita Nihon Hoés6, [Kita Nihon Broadcasting 
Co.]) complied with the investigators’ request 
for the film on grounds that the fracas had oc- 
curred in the company’s studios. The television 
company also felt the film might settle the 
question of whether or not the aggrieved party 
had uttered provocative words, as alleged. Dur- 
ing the Hakata controversy, the media referred 
to this case on a number of occasions as illus- 
trating the case-by-case flexibility of their pol- 
icy regarding official requests for film evi- 
dence.*4 


2 Matsuo, op. cit., p. 14. 

s Matsuo, p. 14; discussions with Prof. Koya Mat- 
suo, autumn, 1969. 

*For example, AS, Sept. 9, 1969; trial in progress 
at time of writing. 
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Also in June, 1969, some students held plain- 
clothesmen in confinement at Tohoku Univer- 
sity (Sendai). TBC (Tohoku Broadcasting Co. 
[Tõhoku H6s6]) presented a videotape of the 
event to the district prosecutor upon request. 
TBS, a related Tokyo company, lamented the 
Sendai firm’s action and sought without success 
withdrawal of the film from evidentiary use. 
Defense counsel protested in vain that the 
court’s use of the film would violate freedom of 
expression.*5 

Besides the Sendai incident and the Shitkan 
Asahi still photo case,’ other exacerbating inci- 
dents took place during the height of the Ha- 
kata station film controversy. On September 24, 
1969, the Kyoto district prosecutor's office sub- 
mitted videotape to the district court for use as 
evidence against 39 students arrested in con- 
nection with the Kyoto University disturbances 
of September 20-21. The prosecutor had 
monitored news broadcasts with videotape re- 
corders. Defense counsel denied the validity of 
a trial using such evidence, while local TV sta- 
tions (NHK, Asahi, Kansai TV, Mainichi, and 
Yomiuri) issued strong protests. 

A company representative claimed such 
practices endanger the freedom of information 
and could lead to refusal by “the people” to 
cooperate with reporters. The prosecutor's 
office said they would continue to monitor TV 
newcasts as they saw fit without the prior con- 
sent of television companies, while a Kyoto dis- 
trict court judge said each judge must decide 
whether and how the film should be used as ev- 
idence.%7 

On October 22, during the trial of students 
involved in the Shinjuku Incident of October, 
1968, a Tokyo district prosecutor presented the 
court with videotapes of NHK and TBS news- 
broadcasts made by investigators. Company ex- 
ecutives visited both police and prosecutor of- 
fices, vigorously claimed violation of freedom 
of information, and demanded that the film be 
withdrawn; but it was not.38 


Y. The Hakata Station Film Case 


The cases discussed above were fuel for the 
fire that broke out after the August, 1969 or- 
der of the Fukuoka district court (3rd Criminal 
Section). The court order required the four Fu- 
kuoka TV companies to present all film in their 


Ishikawa, op. cit., p. 45. The Sendai district court 
ruled in favor of using the videotape as evidence on 
Jan. 28, 1970, AS, Jan. 29, 1970. 

% See page 1125 above. 

AS, Sept. 26, 1969; Asahi Evening News, Sept. 25, 
1969. 

% AS, Oct. 25, 1969; Tokyo Shinbun, Oct. 23, 1969. 
For discussions on one group of students, see AS (eve. 
ed.), May 21, 1970. 
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possession taken during the Hakata Station In- 
cident; the mass media refused to present any 
of their film.® 

The incident itself had taken place some 
nineteen months earlier, on January 16, 1968. 
Early in the morning of that day, about 300 
Anti-Yoyogi faction*® students from the Tokyo 
and Osaka areas had arrived at Hakata Station 
(Fukuoka, Kyushu) on their way to Sasebo for 
demonstrations protesting the visit of the nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier, the U.S.S. En- 
terprise. When they detrained for a side visit 
to Kyushu University, their way was impeded 
for a time by some 870 riot police and railroad 
security personnel. Almost no injuries of any 
kind occurred. Four students were arrested, but 
the only one indicted (for interference with 
police duties execution) was acquitted in a Fu- 
kuoka district court on April 11, 1969.41 

Twenty lawyers, thirty-six JSP members of 
the Diet, and other supporters of the students 
brought countercharges against the Prefectural 
Police Commissioner and the 870 officers for 
abuse of police authority. Since the district 
prosecutor did not allow their charges (March 
25, 1969), they had recourse in the Fukuoka 
district court (April 4) to “an appeal from a 
doubtful judgment” (fushinpan seikyit), asking 
that the court try officers under “quasi-indict- 
ment” (junkiso) procedures.*? 


3 AS, Aug. 30, Sept. 4, 1969. For additional sources 
on the Hakata controversy, see notes 8, 14, and 46. A 
movie producer presented 1.5 minutes of 16 mm. film 
on behalf of the Hakata students, Mainichi Shinbun 
(eve. ed.), Sept. 25, 1969. 

* Concerning the many factions of Zengakuren (Na- 
tional Federation of Student Self-Government Associ- 
ations), see Shakaimondai Kenkyukai, ed., Zenga- 
kuren Kakuha (The Factions of Zengakuren), So- 
basha, 1969, “Anti-Yoyogi” refers to a number of 
anti-Communist factions, generally ultra-leftist. For 
discussions of their recent activities, see Beer, “Japan 
1969 ...,” p. 43, and “Japan Turning the Corner,” 
pp. 80-81. 

" Hanrei Jihé (No. 562) 23 (Aug. 21, 1969); Koya 
Matsuo, “Keiji Shiho to Masu Mejia” (Criminal Jus- 
tice and the Mass Media), Jurisuto, No. 439, p. 36. 
The Fukuoka prosecutor unsuccessfully appealed the 
April acquittal of the student, AS (eve. ed.), Oct. 30, 
1970. On Sept. 26, 1969, lawyers for the student asked 
the high court to request as evidence film in the pos- 
session of a “Mr. T.” 

2 AS, Sept. 9, 1969; Jurisuro, No. 439, pp. 15-18, 
35-37, 51. “Quasi indictment” is the formality unde: 
which action is instituted for an alleged abuse of 
police authority. Since, as in the case at hand, a 
prosecutor may not lend support to charges (fukiso 
shobun) against police officials, postwar Japancse law 
provides a check and a remedy in the form of an 
“appeal from a doubtful judgment” (fushinpan seikyit) 
of a prosecutor to a district court, Article 262, Crimi- 
nal Statutes, p. 122. Articles 265-269 (pp. 123, 124) 
provide that a favorable ruling (kettei) by a collegi- 
ate court on such an appeal constitutes institution of 
prosecution; a lawyer is chosen by the court to function 
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The only third-party witness to come forth 
was Professor Masaji Inoue (Faculty of Law, 
Kyushu University), who had registered a com- 
plaint on the students’ behalf, with little effect, 
at the local Civil Liberties Bureau.*? On May 
19, while seeking grounds for a ruling on 
whether or not to bring the police to trial, the 
Fukuoka district court, at the request of the 
plaintiffs, asked the four Fukuoka television 
companies (NHK, KBC, RKB, and TNC) if 
they had any film of the Hakata Station Inci- 
dent. After the TV companies had replied in 
the affirmative, the court asked for the film in a 
June 6 letter. The companies demurred with 
the comment, “The use of this film as court evi- 
dence might render free and impartial news- 
gathering and reporting impossible.” On Au- 
gust 28, the die was cast when the court issued 
an order to submit (teishutsu meirei) all the 
Hakata film for use as evidence, and the com- 
panies countered with separate appeals to the 
Fukuoka High Court (September 3) and the 
Supreme Court (September 2).4* Concurrently, 
the fourteen media companies of Fukuoka met 
on September 1 and endorsed the TV compa- 
nies’ position, as did a September 6 statement 
of the Shinbun Kyokai. 

On September 19, the Supreme Court (First 


as a prosecutor in the subsequent proceedings. A nega- 
tive ruling by a court may be appealed (kökoku). On the 
average, over 100 fushinpan seiky petitions have been 
lodged each year. A favorable ruling had been made 
in a total of only seven cases as of August, 1970, AS 
(eve. ed.), August 26, 1970. 

In the Hakata case police were accused of “abuse 
of authority by public officers” (Article 193, The 
Penal Code, Criminal Statutes, p. 42}; “abuse of au- 
thority by special public officers” (Article 194); “vio- 
lence and cruelty by special public officials” (Article 
195); violation of freedom of expression (Article 21, 
Constitution); and abuse of authority under the Sub- 
versive Activities Prevention Law (Hakaikatsud6 Böös- 
hihd, Article 45), Roppö Zensho, p. 911. 

“1t6, Jurisuto, No. 439, pp. 15-16; Tsuneo Horiu- 
chi, “The Civil Liberties Bureau of the Ministry of 
Justice and the System of Civil Liberties Commission- 
ers (Japan),” Effective Realization of Civil and Po- 
litical Rights at the National Level: Selected Studies 
(New York: United Nations, 1968), pp. 51-92; Wal- 
ter Gellhorn, “Settling Disagreements with Officials 
in Japan,” 70 Harvard Law. Rev. (No. 4) 685 (Feb., 
1966); B. J. George, “The ‘Right of Silence’ in Jap- 
anese Law,” in Henderson, op. cit, p. 259. 

“KBC refers to the Kyushu Asahi Broadcasting 
Co; RKB, the RKB Mainichi Broadcasting Corp.; and 
TNC, the Television Nishi-Nippon Corp. Concerning 
teishutsu meirei, see Articles 99 and 100, Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Criminal Statutes, p. 84, and note 
31, above. No special punitive provisions come into 
play when such a court order (equivalent to a sub- 
poena) is not complied with, but the court may issue 
a seizure warrant. Japanese courts do not have a 
strong contempt power like that of U.S. courts, Sakae 
Wagatsuma, ed., Shinhdritsugaku Jiten, Yuhikaku, 
1962, p. 687. 
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Petty Bench) quashed the special appeal (toku- 
betsu kōkoku) on technical grounds. The ordi- 
nary appeal (ippan kékoku) was struck down 
by the Fukuoka High Court on September 20, 
only to be followed by a second appeal to the 
Supreme Court the next day.*® All through the 
fall, newspapers, academic and popular maga- 
zines, radio and television stations joined in 
heated nationwide debate on freedom of infor- 
mation and judicial prerogatives.*¢ 

On November 26, 1969, the Supreme Court 
quashed the appeal in a unanimous Grand 
Bench decision.” The four TV companies, 
strongly backed by the Shinbun Kyokai and 
the NAB, had appealed principally on the 
following grounds: The communications media 
must have freedom in gathering news (shuzai 
no jiyu) because freedom of information is at 
the foundation of a democratic society. The 
Fukuoka High Court, the media said, mistak- 
enly interpreted the constitutional provision 
which guarantees freedom of expression (Arti- 
cle 21) in judging the court order constitu- 
tional under the “public welfare” clause.* 
Even if the court had demanded only the al- 
ready televised portions of the Hakata film, 
compliance with the order would result in the 
use of film for evidence—-a purpose other than 
that for which it was intended. Such use would 
diminish the people’s trust in the media and 
would lead to a loss of their cooperation and 
thus of the media’s freedom in gathering news. 
Furthermore, the appellants contended, how 
such film is to be used must be decided by the 
news media themselves, and not by any outside 
agency. If outside compulsion were allowed 
even once, they charged, full freedom of infor- 
mation would be impossible, and the people’s 


“For the Fukuoka high court decision, see Hanrei 
Jih6 (No. 569) 23 (Nov. 1, 1969}; and AS, Aug. 30, 
Sept. 3, 4, 19 (eve. ed.), 20, 26, Oct. 24, 25. 

48 See notes 8 and 14 above, and the Shinbun Kyo- 
kais weekly, Shinbun Kyōkaihö, beginning Sept. 2, 
1969. 

7 AS, Nov. 26 (eve. ed.) and Nov. 27, 1969; Hanrei 
Jihé (No. 574) 11 (Dec. 21, 1969). 

“The Constitution of Japan provides: 


“Article 12. The freedoms and rights guaranteed 
to the people by this Constitution shall be main- 
tained by the constant endeavor of the people, who 
shall refrain from any abuse of these freedoms and 
rights and shall always be responsible for utilizing 
them for the public welfare. 

“Article 13. All of the people shall be respected 
as individuals. Their right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness shall, to the extent that it does 
not interfere with the public welfare, be the su- 
preme consideration in legislation and in other gov- 
ernmental affairs.” 


For the text of Article 21, see note 2 above. Concern- 
ing judicial use of the public welfare principle, see 
Beer, in Henderson, op. cit., p. 207. 
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right to know (kokumin no shiru kenri) 
through full and impartial news coverage 
would be violated. Finally, the Fukuoka district 
court issued the order without really endeavor- 
ing to gather other evidence, such as eyewitness 
testimony. 

In responding, the Supreme Court agreed 
that the information media in a democratic so- 
ciety serve the public’s right to know by provid- 
ing material on which to base political judg- 
ments. Consequently, the freedom to report 
facts, like the freedom to express ideas, is guar- 
anteed under Article 21. Moreover, in the in- 
terests of factual reporting, protection under 
Article 21 must be seen as extending to the 
freedom to gather news. 

The object of the court order at issue, the 
court continued, is film taken for use in news 
programs already presented to the public. With 
these telecasts, the purpose of the media’s film 
gathering was accomplished; so the court order 
is not directly related to the freedom of news- 
gathering. By no means does this imply that use 
of such film for another purpose could not lead 
to future interference with media freedom in 
newsgathering. 

The court held, however, that this freedom 
has intrinsic limits, as when it must be balanced 
against the constitutional right to a fair trial. 
The fair conduct of criminal trials is a funda- 
mental demand made upon the State; discovery 
of the truth in a criminal trial is imperative. 
When news material of the information media 
is deemed necessary evidence to assure fair 
trial, the court said, some resultant limitation 
on free newsgathering may be unavoidable. 

Thus, it was contended, a careful balancing 
of factors is required in determining whether 
an item is necessary evidence. Its value as evi- 
dence and the seriousness, circumstances, and 
nature of the alleged crime should be consid- 
ered together with the degree of hindrance to 
free newsgathering that may result, and the ex- 
tent to which this limitation will affect the free- 
dom of information. Even when the evidentiary 
use of film is unavoidable, the court said, care 
must be taken that the disadvantages accruing 
to the information media do not exceed the 
bounds of necessity. 

The deliberations of the Fukuoka district 
court are now at a very difficult stage for both 
the suspects and the accusers. As nearly two 
years have passed since the case arose, no new 
third-party testimony can be expected. The me- 
dia film at issue, taken at the scene from an im- 
partial standpoint, has very great value as evi- 
dence, and is well nigh indispensable for deter- 
mination of guilt or innocence. 

Since the media’s purpose in gathering film 
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was accomplished by the presentation of news- 
casts, it is not the freedom of reporting that is 
at issue but rather a fear of future obstacles to 
free newsgathering. Although the news media 
should be accorded respect, the Supreme Court 
held, they must endure this degree of disadvan- 
tage in the interests of fair trial. The court or- 
der was declared to be genuinely unavoidable, 
violating neither the letter nor the spirit of Arti- 
cle 21 of the Constitution, and the appeal was 
quashed.*9 


VI. The Aftermath of the Hakata 
Film Decision 


After the Supreme Court decision, the four 
television firms remained adamant. On Decem- 
ber 11, 1969, the three judges of the Fukuoka 
district court met with representatives of the 
four companies at the offices of TNC Televi- 
sion. In a ninety-minute exchange, the Chief 
Judge asked for compliance with the court or- 
der, but the media spokesmen replied, “We 
cannot voluntarily present the film. Out of con- 
sideration for the position of the information 
media, we want you to withdraw the order to 
submit the film.’®? Another meeting on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1970, produced similar results, and 
on March 4, a seizure warrant was issued by 
the court. As a conciliatory measure, the court 
took only the broadcast portions, rather than 
all the film demanded in the earlier court order. 
The television companies, for their part, did 
not resist or try to conceal the film. The me- 
dia’s protests aroused the sympathy but not the 
full support of some of their staunchest aca- 
demic allies, in good part because the Supreme 
Court had spoken.*? The mass media had made 
their point, and the courts had upheld judicial 
prerogatives. 

On August 26, 1970, the Fukuoka district 
court dismissed the Hakata students’ appeal on 
grounds of insufficient evidence, but upheld 
their contention that an abuse of police author- 
ity had occurred.®? The film evidence substanti- 


On technical grounds, the tribunal also quashed 
appellants’ contentions that the court order was both 
procedurally invalid and against Article 32 of the Con- 
stitution (“Article 32, No person shall be denied the 
right of access to the courts.”). 

® AS (eve. ed.}, Dec. 11, 1969. 

"Conversation with Prof. Masami Ito, March 4, 
1970; AS, Feb. 27, March 4 (eve. ed.), March 5, 
1970; and note 7, above. The court announced the 
following December that it would burn the confiscated 
film prints, AS (eve. ed.)}, Dec. 10, 1970. 

AS (eve. ed.), August 26, Sept. 2, 9, 1970. The 
students appealed their case on Sept. 1, 1970, citing 
the uncooperative attitude of the police as the major 
reason why identification of police was difficult. The 
Fukuoka High Court dismissed the appeal for want 
of sufficient evidence, and the case was not appealed 
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ated both conclusions. Meticulous examination 
of the videotapes revealed that at least 38 stu- 
dents had been subjected to “excessive police 
measures” (kajō keibi); but the identity of the 
individual policemen involved was obscured by 
police paraphernalia and the crowd situation. 
The students unsuccessfully appealed their case 
to the Fukuoka High Court; the mass media 
took some comfort in the fact that no clear 
identifications could be made; and the police 
continued to defend their behavior. 

One of the accused, former Prefectural Po- 
lice Commissioner Maeda (now President of 
the Police College), pointed out that policemen 
had not wielded night sticks or otherwise in- 
jured the students, that the politicians and law- 
yers supporting the students were not at the 
scene of the incident, and that innocent police- 
men and their families had lived under a pall of 
suspicion for over two years. The police refusal 
to comply with a court request for a list of all 
police present during the Hakata Station inci- 
dent was defended by Maeda on grounds that it 
might violate the constitutional rights of the po- 
lice. In addition, Maeda had unsuccessfully 
challenged (kihi) in court a particular judge’s 
competence to deliberate in the district court’s 
Third Criminal Section (the Hakata Court).® 
In short, the police were not notably coopera- 
tive with the court. Thus, an incident in which 
close to 1,300 people participated with no note- 
worthy violence resulted in a remarkable 
arousal of national attention and a significant 
quadrangular conflict involving the mass me- 
dia, students and politicians, the police, and the 
courts. 

Before examining some implications of the 
Hakata film controversy, we should look at two 
other recent film evidence cases which raise dif- 
ferent but related issues. Workers and students 
who had protested the visit of the Enterprise 
to Sasebo petitioned the Nagasaki prosecutor 
for quasi indictment of police, as in the Hakata 
case. In December, 1969, the prosecutor asked 
five local television stations and the Kyodo 
News Agency for film taken during the demon- 
strations and was refused.*+ Lacking evidence, 


to the Supreme Court, AS (eve. ed.), Nov. 25 and 
Nov. 30, 1970; Jurisuto, No. 439, pp. 16 and 17; 
Fukuoka, Horitsu Jihé, p. 90. Some constitutional 
lawyers suggest that State compensation should be 
awarded aggrieved parties in cases where an abuse of 
police authority is established but the identity of the 
guilty policemen is obscure, conversation with Prof. 
Naoki Kobayashi, Tokyo U., Sept. 20, 1970. 

The Maeda challenge was dismissed by the Su- 
preme Court, AS, Nov. 20 (eve. ed.), 1969, and March 
5, April 30 (eve. ed.), 1970; and Hanrei Jihd (No. 
567) 20 (Oct. 11, 1969). 

4 AS, Dec. 9, 10, 16, 1969. 
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the prosecutor did not allow the charges against 
the police, and in January, 1970, an appeal 
(fushinpan seikyit) was filed in district court. In 
an unprecedented action, the lawyers then an- 
nounced they would present as evidence video- 
tape of an NHK newsbroadcast acquired from 
an unspecified commercial source,®> to the 
great displeasure of NHK, since Japanese law 
did not provide for a property right over tele- 
casts.°® 

On December 24, 1969, the Supreme Court 
unanimously quashed an appeal based on an al- 
leged “right to one’s likeness” (shdzdken).°" 
During a Kyoto demonstration of June 21, 
1962, the appellant had struck a police photog- 
rapher and subsequently attempted to justify 
the action on grounds that the officer’s picture- 
taking violated his constitutional right to his 
likeness, and thus his right to privacy. The Su- 
preme Court (Grand Bench) recognized for 
the first time a constitutional right not to have 
one’s picture taken involuntarily by police in- 
vestigators unless it is necessary for criminal in- 
vestigation. Under Article 13 of the Constitu- 
tion, both this type of right to privacy and its 
limits under the public welfare clause should be 
recognized.®§ In the case at hand, the court 
concluded, the appellant illegally struck an offi- 
cer gathering evidence concerning an illegal 
demonstration. 

One implication of the court’s decision is 
that while police may film illegal demonstra- 
tions, they are not free (as before) to photo- 
graph legal peaceful demonstrations in order to 
gather information concerning political activ- 
ists. This, in turn, sets at least some limit on the 
monitoring of telecasts by officials while at the 
same time reaffirming their right of access to 
evidentiary film in criminal investigation. 


3 Mainichi Shinbun, Jan. 13, 1970; AS, Jan. 11, 14, 
1970. 

5 At that time no clear legal remedy existed for a 
TV concern if a program was videotaped and sold 
by another private party. The most substantial re- 
vision of copyright law in seventy years was passed 
by the Diet in early 1970. See AS, Feb. 25, 28 and 
throughout March, 1970; and Keiichi Yamamoto, 
Chosakkenh6é (Copyright Law), Yuhikaku, 1970. 

& The term ‘‘shOzéken” does not appear in any 
constitutional or legal provision, and was employed 
not by the court but by appellants. See AS, Dec. 24, 
1969; Hanrei Jih6 (No. 577) 18 (Jan. 21, 1970); and 
Michitaka Kaino, “Shdzdken to Keisatsuken,” Högaku 
Seminah (No. 169) 2 (March, 1970). The demonstra- 
tion was in violation of a local public safety ordinance 
(kéan jōrei). For Supreme Court doctrine on public 
safety ordinances, see Beer, in Henderson, op. cit. p. 
220; and AS, July 19, 1970. 

8 For the text of Article 13, which is used as a 
basis both to establish and to limit rights, see note 48 
above. 
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VE. Issues and Implications o 


The way in which the issues of film evidence 
and freedom of information have been dealt 
with in Japan illustrates distinctive aspects of 
Japan’s sociopolitical system, while raising 
questions of wider relevance concerning consti- 
tutional and procedural law. Japan’s mass me- 
dia recognize the high degree of freedom they 
enjoy, but seem to arrogate to themselves a col- 
lective constitutional right that subordinates 
both a defendant’s constitutional right to evi- 
dence on his behalf, and the court’s authority 
to determine the conditions under which film 
may be used for evidentiary purposes. 

The media maintain that the considerable re- 
sources of the police and prosecutors should 
provide sufficient evidence without recourse to 
the film of other agencies. On the other hand, 
mass communications firms have provided film 
evidence with little or no resistance in a num- 
ber of instances. In some of the cases we have 
discussed, officials acquired media videotape or 
still photographs while gathering additional evi- 
dence; but in other instances media film was 
sought in the apparent absence of other or bet- 
ter evidence. 

Although there was much ado about the Ha- 
kata Court order, there was no ado about the 
court’s failure to require testimony of camera- 
men and other eyewitnesses from the media 
companies. The court’s right to call such wit- 
nesses was apparently not the ground on which 
the courts and the media had chosen to fight; 
scholars, students, and police seemed to honor 
their wishes, although the students’ cause might 
have been helped by more abundant eyewitness 
testimony. 

It is noteworthy that only in the Ishii case 
was the “newsman’s privilege” involved in a 
clearly justiciable way. Although not formally 
established in Jaw, a “newsman’s privilege” 
seems in large measure to be honored in prac- 
tice by the courts. Without acknowledging a 
“media privilege,” the post-Hakata courts may, 
in a somewhat analogous manner, refrain from 
issuing court orders to acquire film evidence. 
Neither courts nor media supported a distinc- 
tion between broadcast (or published) and un- 
broadcast (or unpublished) film; but the courts 
may confine their requests to material already 
made available to the public, in view of the 
final outcome of Hakata, new videotape tech- 
nology, and official practice before Hakata. 
The Hakata film case was widely recognized as 
a major sociopolitical controversy, but party 
politicians other than the JSP Socialists in- 
volved in the students’ cause did not actively 
participate in the debate. On the other hand, 
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media intransigence in similar cases might in- 
vite tougher legislative remedies, thus strength- 
ening the hand of the mass media’s critics. 

The companies do not claim that TV news- 
film is a kind of “privileged communication” 
between media firms and quasi clients, to be 
used as evidence only with the consent of those 
appearing in the film. And in the film evidence 
cases, the question of honoring the secrecy of 
communications was not raised.°° The mass 
media appeal principally to the general teleol- 
ogy of newsreporting and to assumed implica- 
tions of a special relationship with “the people” 
or “the nation” (kokumin). The industry ap- 
parently sees itself as a subgroup organically 
related to the larger group, “the people” (not 
contractually related as companies to individual 
customers or consumers), with special privi- 
leges based on this quasi-public relationship.°° 
Granted the ambiguity of the press’s position in 
any constitutional democracy, the mass media’s 
assumption that they enjoy the implicit trust of 
Japan’s rather sophisticated citizenry seems a 
bit exaggerated, as does their fear of future 
noncooperation if newsfilm is used as evidence 
against their preferences. The media realize 
that news source cooperation is sometimes un- 
predictable, and in Japan as elsewhere, the 
press is occasionally guilty of sensationalism, 
hounding of news sources, onesidedness, and 
invasions of privacy which have not heightened 
public confidence.*! In public and private de- 
bate on the film evidence issue, media support- 
ers rarely seem to consider seriously the nega- 
tive effects on their image of noncompliance 


5 Article 21, paragraph 2 of the Constitution; see 
note 2 above. 

© This mode of expression, common in Japanese 
political debate, seems to reflect a monmajoritarian 
view of democracy as based on an organic relation- 
ship between competing tutorial elites on the one hand 
and the general public on the other. In the case at hand, 
a close relationship characterized by implicit trust was 
assumed to exist between the people and the mass 
media. 

& See, for example, the Japanese bar's criticism of 
press handling of the Kusano Case, Japan Times, 
March 23, 1971. In a 1964 Tokyo District court de- 
cision, the right of privacy was explicitly recognized 
for the first time in Japanese law, Kiyoshi Igarashi 
and Hiroshi Tamiya, Meiyo To Puraibashii (Reputa- 
tion and Privacy), Yuhikaku, 1968; Hideo Niwayama, 
“Bekken Taiho to Higisha no Jinken” (Mistaken 
Arrest and the Human Rights of a Suspect), Hdgaku 
Seminah (No. 167) 11 (Feb., 1970); Fumio Ono et al., 
Meiyo—Puraibashii no Saibankijun (Judicial Standards 
concerning Good Name and Privacy}, Sakai Shoten, 
1963; and by Masami Ito (C. J. Bradshaw trans.), 
“Issues in the ‘After the Banquet’ Decision,” I. Law in 
Japan: An Annual 141 (1967), Puraibashii No Kenzi 
(The Right of Privacy), Iwanami Shoten, 1968, and 
with Michitaka Kaino, Puraibashii No Kenkyi (Stud- 
ies on [the Right to] Privacy), Iwanami Shoten, 1962. 
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with the court order, or the distinct possibility 
that the public puts more trust in the courts’ 
judicial capacities. 

When media spokesmen stress the informa- 


' tion industry’s intimate relationship to the peo- 


ple’s right to know, no mention is made of 
other subgroups in society, such as educators, 
who might refuse testimony or other evidence 
on grounds that it might interfere with the gen- 
eral trust relationship necessary for carrying on 
professional work. Neither do the media refer 
to the private profit aspects of commercial pub- 
lishing and broadcasting, or to the oligopolistic 
structure of the information industry. Parallels 
have been drawn by media supporters between 
the desired privilege on the one hand, and State 
and professional secrecy privileges on the 
other. For example, just as the right of the 
State to determine what facts should be classi- 
fied as state secrets is recognized in law as a 
public benefit often superior to fair trial, so 
also, it is argued, should the media’s right to 
determine whether film shall be used as evi- 
dence be guaranteed.®? The argument might be 
turned around to ask for clearer standards 
from both the State and the mass media. 

The granting of a media privilege, either in 
legal formulations or by judicial practice, might 
well create in the private sector a quasi-judicial 
right that would not be subject to the strict and 
more easily definable limitations placed on the 
privileged communications of such profession- 
als as doctors and lawyers by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure.** From the standpoint of 
the defendant or plaintiff (as in the Hakata 
case) in a criminal matter, or the party to a 
civil dispute desiring evidence on his behalf, the 
media might at times be in the anomalous posi- 
tion of exercising censorship over public use of 
published materials in a manner injurious to 
the individual’s constitutional rights and private 
interests. In short, a new sort of check on judi- 
cial power would be established implying pos- 
sible infringement of rights. 

The mass media’s position on freedom of in- 
formation was influenced by such factors as a 
desire for independence of the industry in re- 
porting public disturbances, fear of intrusions 
on editorial freedom, a strong in-group spirit, 
and the style of conflict that developed with the 
courts. Also, the issue of use of film evidence 
was relatively new, and the duration of postwar 


For example. M, Ito, “Arasowareru ‘Hodd no 
Jiyi’ (The “Freedom of Information” Dispute), AS, 
Sept. 9, 1969. l 

“For legal provisions concerning privileged com- 
munications, see note 12 above. The author is 
sympathetically inclined toward a carefully defined 
newsman’s privilege. 
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freedom short compared with a prior modern 
history of recurrent governmental press restric- 
tions.64 

The now powerful media companies are 
headed by men with a long tradition of selec- 
tive opposition to the government and lively 
memories of pre-1945 interference with free- 
dom of information. They are also (like their 
counterparts elsewhere) men who are very sen- 
sitive to the hint of an encroachment on their 
prerogatives; and what is more, they have a 
sense of self-interest, responsibility, and partici- 
pation in fostering Japanese democracy. Adopt- 
ing a “case by case” (késu bai késu) policy on 
the film evidence issue, the mass media main- 
tain that their refusal in the Hakata case was 
predicated on political neutrality and impartial- 
ity. “Independence” might be the more apt 
word: independence in gathering and editing 
film, and independence in choosing the times 
and modes of the media’s involvement in public 
controversy. For example, the media chose par- 
ticipation in the controversy surrounding the 
Enterprise visit, but opted against entangle- 
ment in the court cases resulting from attendant 
student-police confrontations. Since the mass 
media contributed substantially to making the 
Enterprise visit an emotion-charged national 
issue and brought before the public eye alleged 
police excesses, there may appear to be irony in 
media opposition to student petitions for film 
evidence in both the Hakata and Sasebo cases, 
and in their predicament with the courts. But 
other considerations may .modify this impres- 
sion somewhat. 

It is clear from these and other film evidence 
cases that the mass media do not simply fear 
ungentlemanly treatment at the hands of “the 
people,” defined as student activists.6° Newsfilm 
evidence has positively and negatively affected 
the interests of both police and demonstrators 
at different times. The press was sharply critical 
of the rise in student violence during the un- 
precedented university crisis of 1968-1969, 


“Concerning the history of Japanese press prob- 
lems, see sources cited in note 5 above; and Yasuhiro 
Okudaira, “Nihon Shuppan Keisatsu Hései no Reki- 
shiteki Kenkyii Yosetsu” (An Introduction to Histori- 
cal Research on Japanese Publication Regulations), 
Horitsu Jihd, seven articles, April through October, 
1967; Peter Figdor, “Newspapers and their Regulation 
in Early Meiji Japan, 1968-1883,” unpublished paper, 
Harvard U., June, 1969; Kanesada Hanazono, The 
Development of Japanese Journalism, (Osaka: The 
Osaka Mainichi, 1924}; Harry E. Wildes, Social Cur- 
rents in Japan: With Special Reference to the Press 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

& Note, for example, the differences in perspective 
of Tomokatsu Maeda (a leading lawyer for students) 
and Toshio Yamada (a Shinbun Kyokai executive) in 
Ito, Jurisuto, No. 439, 15~34. 
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not only because this attitude expressed the 
consensus among influential elites but also be- 
cause incidents of newsgathering obstruction by 
students increased notably during that period.*¢ 
On the other hand, the media’s identification of 
police who have obstructed newsmen has led at 
times to official apology and disciplinary ac- 
tion.®? 

Over the years, however, the mass media 
have been both more critical and more cautious 
of police than of students. If media attitudes to- 
ward the Hakata and Sasebo disturbances are 
juxtaposed with media behavior in the related 
film evidence cases, a similar pattern emerges. 
Police units suspected of abusing their author- 
ity were criticized by the news media, but the 
press did not willingly help the courts identify 
individual policemen. 

In repeated requests for newsfilm evidence 
from various quarters (lawyers, prosecutors, 
judges), and especially in official monitoring of 
telecasts, the mass media may perceive an indi- 
rect threat to their editorial independence, in a 
nation notable for subtle but significant 
change.®* Given the media’s desire to determine 
which politically charged trials they become in- 
volved in, the unrestrained use of readily avail- 
able newsfilm as evidence might lead TV film 
editors to refrain from telecasting footage that 
would be most useful as evidence. The frequent 
employment of unused portions of newsfilm as 
evidence might dictate self-imposed but un- 
wanted media constraints on film gathering 
during public disturbances. 


“For examples, see an incomplete and unpublished 
report on instances of obstruction to Asahi Shinbun 
cameramen, principally during 1968 and 1969. The 
report describes 60 cases, 39 of which involved stu- 
dents, and 15 the police, “Asahi Shinbun Shashinbuin 
(Kameraman) ga Koko Sinenkan ni Demoshuzai de 
Uketa Shuzai Bégai, Boks, Shdgai nado no Jitsurei” 
(Instances of Obstruction . . . to News-gathering dur- 
ing Demonstrations Experienced in Recent Years by 
Asahi Shinbun Cameramen), Asahi Shinbun Photogra- 
phy Department, Sept. 25, 1969. 

“For a recent example, see any major Japanese 
newspaper, May 17-21, 1970. 

® Note, for example, the repressive implications at- 
tached to slight shifts in postwar educational policy 
during the Ienaga textbook trial, and the modes of 
intensifying nationalism in prewar Japanese education. 
For Saburo Ienaga’s perspectives, see his “The His- 
torical Significance of the Japanese Textbook of Law- 
suit,’ The Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 2 
(Falli, 1970), pp. 2-12. For background, see John 
Caiger, “Education, Values and Japan’s National Iden- 
tity: A Study of the Aims and Content of Courses 
in Japanese History, 1872-1963,” unpublished doctoral 
thesis, Australian National University, Canberra, 1966. 
The district court decision was in favor of Ienaga. 
See Jurisuto, special issue, No. 461 (Sept. 5, 1970) and 
Ho6ritsu Jihō, special issues, No. 486 (Aug., 1969) 
and No. 501 (Sept., 1970); and Beer, “Japan Turning 
the Corner,” pp. 78-79. 
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The capacity of the mass media to respond 
in unison to the perceived threat from outside 
the industry is itself notable.” A basic feature 
of Japan’s highly organized society is the ability 
of otherwise competing groups to combine into 
a solid united front when the interests of a sys- 
tem of related groups are threatened by “out- 
siders.” The underlying assumption is that the 
benefit of the individual (or the group) is 
achieved only by working for the good of the 
group (or the configuration of groups). With a 
shift in the parameters of one’s ingroup from a 
smaller to a larger unit, loyalty becomes fo- 
cused on the larger ingroup to the extent and 
for as long as relations with “outsiders” dictate. 
Factions within a political party and subdivi- 
sions within a business firm, Ministry, or news 
media company may compete freely among 
themselves, but unanimous loyal support of the 
larger unit is normally expected in dealings 
with “outsiders.” 

Applying this generalization to the Hakata 
film case, we see that each TV company was an 
in-group competing with other firms until the 
court asked for evidentiary film. At that point 
the four Fukuoka companies formed a coher- 
ent group vis-a-vis the district court. When the 
court order was issued, the entire news industry 
became a well nigh single-minded group, uni- 
fied in opposition to the court system and to 
other “outsiders” who opposed their position. 
Other considerations were radically subordi- 
nated to the desire for the media privilege. Dis- 
sent from the media’s position on the part of 
individuals within the industry might well be 
read by colleagues as mistaken and disloyal; but 
the freedom of the individual to dissent (or to 
testify, in the case of the cameramen recording 
the Hakata incident,) was not commonly an is- 
sue, since a consensus had been reached by the 
group. Similarly, the many policemen who 
were present at Hakata Station but not engaged 
in illegally obstructing the students’ passage 
would have found it very hard to testify freely 


“The dynamics of this type of ingroupism which 
is open to larger loyalties seems one key to under- 
standing Japan’s modern nationalism and successes. 
See Chie Nakane’s Japanese Society (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1970); Beer, in Henderson, 
pp. 210-220; Kazuko Tsurumi, Social Change and the 
Individual: Japan before and after Defeat in World 
War II (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1970); 
Chikio Hayashi et al., Nipponjin no Kokuminsei (A 
Study of Japanese National Character), Vol. 2, Insti- 
tute of Statistical Mathematics, Shiseido, 1970; Japan 
Regional Development Center, ed, Nihonjin no 
Kachikan (The Sense of Values of the Japanese Peo- 
ple), Shiseido, 1970; and Peter A. Corning, “The 
Biological Bases of Behavior and Some Implications 
for Political Science,” World Politics 23 (April, 1971), 
esp. pp. 327-328. 
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in court against fellow policemen with whom 
they would have to spend all their remaining 
working years. (Limited job mobility intensifies 
ingroup ties in Japan.) 

In the Hakata film case, the manner in which 
the district court dealt with the television com- 
panies was important. An unprecedented flat 
order was issued directing them to present all 
the film of the Hakata Station Incident then in 
their possession. The unyielding position taken 
by the media’s spokesmen was due in part to 
their belief that the district court had eschewed 
quiet, informal persuasion until after the Su- 
preme Court decision of late November. In the 
media view, all the normal societal mechanisms 
for settling disputes had not been employed 
with sufficient patience and finesse. While the 
reader may feel that the time lapse of more 
than three months between the court’s initial 
inquiry concerning the film and its issuance of 
the court order reflected unusual judicial mod- 
eration, the direct confrontation created by the 
court order was seen as bad form and somehow 
excessive (muri) by many in a nation where 
polite indirection and informal conciliation of- 
ten serve to reduce the embarrassments of for- 
mal public conflict.7° Where the raw edge of 
power struggle is not smoothed off in Japan by 
patient negotiations leading to some measure of 
consensus, a state of restrained intergroup war- 
fare develops, testing the real, not formal, 
power of each protagonist. 

In the face of open challenge, the mass me- 
dia closed ranks, adopted a rigid position, 
struggled vigorously with the Fukuoka district 
court, and of course yielded to the court’s quiet 
but more substantial power. But defeat itself 
was appropriately softened by the contents of 
the court’s seizure warrant—the already broad- 
cast portions of the Hakata film are specified in 
the warrant, but no mention is made of the un- 
broadcast footage hitherto demanded. Both be- 
cause it is at least temporarily necessary for 
face-maintenance and because it provides a ra- 
tionale for the independence of the media in 


2A well-informed media executive suggested to the 
author that the TV companies would have been less 
intransigent had the Fukuoka court dealt with them 
in a more respectful and conciliatory manner. Con- 
cerning conciliation thought and practice, see Dan 
Fenno Henderson, Conciliation and Japanese Law: 
Tokugawa and Modern (Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1965); and Takeyoshi Kawashima, “Dis- 
pute Resolution in Contemporary Japan,” in Von 
Mehren, op. cit., p. 41. 
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the complexities of Japan’s sociopolitics, the 
media privilege will probably be claimed with- 
out significant modification for the indefinite 
future. In the absence of legislation giving for- 
mal legitimacy to their claim, the mass media 
will appeal to the ultimate authority of the 
Constitution and “the people,” and will call 
upon the judiciary to provide implicit, informal 
recognition of the media privilege by refraining 
from allegedly wrong-headed orders. 

The issues of media freedom and criminal 
justice in Japan call attention to the important 
role of law in channeling and facilitating, 
rather than damming up the flow of a society’s 
informal dispute-settlement procedures. It is 
still unclear what actual effects the regular use 
of media film for evidentiary purposes will 
have upon investigation, court procedures, and 
the gathering of news about Japan’s perennial 
demonstrations. Might this practice lead to less 
reliance on eyewitness testimony, in a nation 
where citizens shun involvement in others’ dis- 
putes as it is, where public controversies are of- 
ten viewed as private inter-group conflicts,” 
and where film evidence is readily available 
through monitoring devices? Will officials sim- 
ply expand their own film gathering capacities, 
or continue to rely upon media telecasts? How 
substantially could systematic manipulation of 
film shooting and editing affect freedom of in- 
formation and the already limited utility of cin- 
ematic film as evidence? 

Post-1945 constitutional changes and tele- 
communications technology have given rise in 
Japan to these new issues, Japan and other 
technologically advanced democratic systems 
must ask: What legislative and judicial policies 
should be adopted regarding the use of film as 
evidence, in the absence of better evidence, or 
in the face of popular or media unwillingness 
to cooperate with the courts? What sorts of reg- 
ulation of police, prosecutors, media, and/or 
courts are compatible with criminal justice and 
freedom of information? 

While the mix of law and sociopolitics in Ja- 
pan (as in any nation) is unique in some re- 
spects, it may nevertheless provide grist for 
mental mills working on the adjustment of 
technological innovations to the exigencies of 
the decades ahead. 


™ These factors may explain in part why a jury 
system, though once provided for in law, was not ac- 
cepted; see Von Mehren, op. cit, pp. 21-22, 318-319, 
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An anomalous deficiency of the voluminous 
voting behavior literature is its almost exclusive 
preoccupation with national presidential 
elections although the bulk of voting in the 
United States, if not in Europe, occurs in local 
elections. Curiously, this neglect has occurred 
even though the granddaddy of voting research 
—Merriam and Gosnells herculean investiga- 
tion of the causes of nonvoting—was a study of 
the Chicago city election of 1923.1 Merriam’s 
and Gosnell’s call for similar studies of 
elections in other cities was not widely heard. 
Subsequently, there have been a few investiga- 
tions of the electorates of national and state 
elections in specific cities,? but only one re- 
ported study of a city election,’ and none em- 
ploying survey research. This paper, a survey 
analysis of municipal voting, is a response to 
Merriam and Gosnell’s forgotten call. 

A valuable investigation of the correlates of 
turnout in city elections has demonstrated that 
type of election, form of government, region, 
age of city, mobility, educational level, and eth- 
nicity are significantly correlated with aggre- 
gate turnout rates.* The ecological method can 
tell us little, however, about the characteristics 
of individual voters, the composition of the de 
facto municipal electorate, or how it compares 
with that of the national electorate. 

Perhaps the fundamental reason for this la- 
cuna is an assumption that local electoral be- 
havior is hopelessly idiosyncratic, but the Al- 


* The writer is indebted to Mrs. Duane Stranahan 
and the Bowling Green University Foundation for fi- 
nancial assistance in securing field data. 

1 Charles E. Merriam and Harold F, Gosnell, Non- 
voting, Causes and Methods of Control (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924). 

“James K. Pollock, Voting Behavior; A Case Study 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1939); 
Edward H. Litchfield, Voting Behavior in a Metro- 
politan Area (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1941); Clifton McCleskey and Dan Nimmo, 
“Differences Between Potential, Registered, and Actual 
Voters,” Social Science Quarterly, 49 (June, 1968), 
103-114. 

7 Roscoe Martin, “The Municipal Electorate: A Case 
Study,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 14 
(December, 1933), 193-237, reprinted in Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 50 (March, 1970), 890-936. 

‘Robert P. Alford and Eugene C, Lee, “Voting 
Turnout in American Cities,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, 62 (September, 1968), 796-813. 


ford and Lee ecological analysis and two case 
studies indicate that there are some regularities 
in turnout patterns of city elections, although 
the matter is obscured by methodological dif- 
ferences. Demographic data from official rec- 
ords were used by Martin to compute voting 
rates of categoric groups among “qualified 
electors” in an Austin, Texas election in 1933. 
Most of those measurements do not synchro- 
nize with this study, which employs survey 
method and the variables and categories of the 
national election studies, but the findings of 
both are strikingly congruent. Responsibility 
for the similarity in the turnout patterns we 
would attribute to the one fundamental com- 
mon property of those elections: low turnout. 
With this evidence that the 1967 Toledo 
election was fairly typical, we shall compare 
our findings with those of the national voting 
studies. 

Obviously, some important dimensions of 
presidential voting are not duplicable in the 
nether regions, and local diversity circum- 
scribes the range of generalizations. Neverthe- 
less, a few known regularities characterize city 
elections. The two paramount regularities are 
that city elections are predominantly nonparti- 
san and that turnout is relatively and consis- 
tently low. This study is an exploration of some 
implications of those two salient characteristics 
of municipal elections. 


Hypetheses 


The following propositions regarding turnout 
have been demonstrated by the various presi- 
dential elections studies ranging from the Erie 
County study of 19405 to recent investigations: 
Electoral participation is a function of an indi- 
vidual’s psychological involvement. Three par- 
ticularly important dimensions of psychological 
involvement are degree of interest in politics, 
sense of political efficacy, and strength of party 
identification—these being the strongest corre- 
lates of presidential voting. Some demographic 


$ Paul Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, 1944). 

Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. 
Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American Voter 
(New York: Wiley, 1960), ch. 5; Bernard R. Bercl- 
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variables also operate rather consistently. Men 
vote more frequently than women,’ whites 
more frequently than blacks even outside the 
South,® and voting rate increases with age up to 
about 55, when it begins receding.® Presidential 
voting correlates substantially and very consis- 
tently with the principal socioeconomic vari- 
ables—education, occupation, and income! 
but education does not correlate with turnout 
when interest is controlled,# nor when eco- 
nomic status is controlled.4? Reference groups 
also are related to participation: Unionists vote 
more than nonunionists, and Catholics more 
than Protestants.1* The socioeconomic factors 
combine to produce higher voting by Republi- 
cans than Democrats.™ Although interest is the 
paramount correlate, more people vote in presi- 
dential elections than are actually interested in 
politics.?5 

Relating these propositions to the basic char- 
acteristics of city elections—that is, low turnout 
rates and nonpartisanship—we can frame the 
following hypotheses about the de facto munic- 
ipal electorate: 

(1) Most of the psychological, demographic, 
and socioeconomic variables associated with 
turnout in presidential elections will have a 
more pronounced association in city elections, 
because of the weakness or complete absence 
of the counterforces which dampen them in 
presidential elections—the dramaturgy and 
charisma, appeals to civic duty, party loyalty, 
and the shooing of the apathetics to the polls 
by the party organizations. 

(2) The differential between Democrat and 
Republican turnout will be greater in municipal 
than presidential elections, because status vari- 
ables will have greater relative impact in the 


son, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954), 

. 26. 
™Lazarsfeld et al, op. cit, p. 48; Angus Campbell 
and Robert L. Kahn, The People Elect a President 
(Ann Arbor: Institute of Social Research, 1952), p. 
38; Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston, IUl.: Row, 
Peterson, 1954), ch. 5. 

è Campbell et al., The Voter Decides, 

? Campbell et al, The Voter Decides; Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1968, p. 372. 

u Lazarsfeld eż al., op. cit, ch. 5; Campbell et al., 
The Voter Decides, ch. 5. 

1 Sheldon J. Korchin, “Psychological Variables in 
the Behavior of Voters,” (Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Harvard University, 1946), cited in Berel- 
son et al., op. cit., pp. 331, 333. 

1 Lazarsfeld et al., The People’s Choice, p. 47. 

33 Campbell et al., The Voter Decides, ch. 5. This is 
an artifact of low voting in the South. 

4 Campbell et al, The Voter Decides, p. 109. 

8 Berelson et al., Voting, p. 31. 
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absence of most of the counterforces of presi- 
dential elections. 

(3) The association of voting rate and 
strength of party identification usually will be 
lower in city elections, but there is likely to be 
some such association even in nonpartisan 
elections, because strong party identifiers prob- 
ably have preater interest in public affairs than 
weak identifiers. Where parties actively support 
candidates in officially nonpartisan elections, 
the association of turnout and strength of party 
identification may be different among Demo- 
crats and Republicans, if the adherents of one 
party are more responsive to party slating than 
are the adherents of the other party. This vari- 
able probably is the least predictable and the 
most likely to be affected by the type and cir- 
cumstances of city elections. 

(4) Two correlates of presidential voting 
will be weaker in municipal elections. There 
should be scant difference between Catholic 
and Protestant turnout, but the Protestant rate 
may be slightly higher because of the strong as- 
sociation of turnout with social status. 

(5) Likewise trade union affiliation should 
be a weak or negligible variable in city 
elections. 

(6) In municipal contests, turnout rates will 
be somewhat higher for partisan than for non- 
partisan elections. 

These hypotheses certainly are not esoteric. 
Textbooks are sprinkled with undocumented 
speculation in this vein. The purpose of this pa- 
per is to check the validity, of these hypotheses 
against data from the September, 1967 “pri- 
mary” in Toledo. A citywide sample of 460 in- 
terviews conducted during the week preceding 
the primary and simultaneous open housing 
referendum, and subsequent scrutiny of 
election records to ascertain which respondents 
voted, provide a snapshot of the de facto 
electorate.1° Comparable data gleaned from the 
Merriam and Gosnell study of nonvoting in 
Chicago reveal some significant developments 
in the intervening 44 years. 


Psychological Involvement 
The authors of The American Voter support 
the proposition that electoral participation is a 


Two hundred eight clusters of three housing units 
were drawn systematically. A randomizing device was 
used to spot the cluster within each block and another 
to select the interviewee. Interviews were completed in 
all but one cluster, two in most, with a completion 
rate of 77 per cent, exclusive of vacancies and razed 
areas. A current and remarkably accurate population 
estimate provided by the Toledo Planning Commission 
shows that the voting rate in the primary was 35.7 
per cent of the adult population. The rate in the sam- 
ple was 35.6 per cent. 
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function of psychological involvement by dem- 
onstrating that the three strongest correlates of 
voting in presidential elections are an individu- 
al’s interest, his sense of political efficacy, and 
the strength of his identification with a political 
party. We hypothesize that in city elections, 
and particularly the nonpartisan ones, the cor- 
relation of turnout and strength of party identi- 
fication will be less, but the correlation with po- 
litical efficacy and interest will be greater than 
in presidential elections. 

As Table 1 shows, the pattern of association 
is the same in city and presidential elections, 
but the starting plateau is much higher for pres- 
idential elections, which attract even a majority 
of persons at the bottom of the interest and effi- 
cacy scales. Is our hypothesis refuted? No, but 
it must be revised. Observe that the turnout 
ranges for degree of interest are about equal in 
both elections, but the Low/ High ratios are 4/9 
and 6/9 respectively. Conclusion: the influence 
of interest and political efficacy are comparably 
potent in both classes of elections, but their 
impact may be proportionately greater in low 
turnout city elections. 

The gap between voting rates of Democrats 
and Republicans (see Table 2) was relatively 
much greater in the Toledo primary than in 
presidential elections—-2 to 3 rather than 6 to 
7. The Republican turnout rate has kept the 
GOP “in the ball game” nationally since 1930, 
and it may be even more significant in city 
elections. 

The most striking aspect of Table 2 is the in- 
consistent association of turnout and party 
identification.17 The voting rate of Strong Re- 
publicans in the Toledo primary was double 
that of Weak Republicans, but there was no 
difference among Democrats, who voted even 
less than Independents, another surprising con- 
trast to presidential elections. There is, how- 
ever, a correspondence between the two 
elections: in both there is more association be- 
tween turnout and party identification among 
Republicans than Democrats. Evidently that 
differential was augmented by the circum- 


"The turnout rates for presidential elections in 
Tables 2, 3, 4, and 6 are adjusted to correct for the 
notorious “overreporting” of voting rates in post- 
election surveys. Survey data of different presidential 
elections were used to achieve the best matching of 
categories for each variable. The adjustments were as 
follows: 


Voting Rates Presidential Elections 


(percentage) 1948 1952 1964 
Reported by survey 63.6 73.5 69.3 
Reported by Stat. Abstract 51.3 62.6 63.0 
Correction factor 807 851 910 
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Table 1. Psychological Involvement and Turnout 


= 
— 


Percentage Voting TARA Percentage Voting 





Degree of 
ue Toledo peo’, Political Toledo °°, 
Primary Election Efficacy Primary Election 
Low 19 58 Verylow 27 52 
Medium 30 72 Low 37 60 
High 45 87 Medium — 75 
High 35 84 
Very high 41 9] 


* The American Voter, 103, 105. 


stances of the Toledo case, a very low turnout 
nonpartisan election of Adrian’s intermediate 
type in which party slates were important. The 
data suggest that the markedly superior turnout 
rate of Republicans was due not only to status 
variables and civicism, but also to greater Re- 
publican than Democratic awareness of the 
partisan dimension. 


Demographic Variables 


Of the demographic variables, age most con- 
spicuously conforms to our general hypothesis. 
The age curve of the Toledo primary has dis- 
tinctly more arc than that of presidential 
elections; most young “voters” and retirees 
opted out. The sex differential was only slightly 
larger than in presidential elections, enough 
however, that unlike recent presidential 
elections, the Toledo primary attracted a slight 
majority of male voters. On its face, Table 3 
indicates that the race differential is equal in 
city and presidential balloting; the figures may 
be misleading, however, because the presiden- 
tial data are affected by the South, and in 1967 
Toledo Negroes had the extraordinary incen- 
tive of an open housing plebiscite. 


Table 2. Party Identification and Turnout 


Percentage Voting 
Party Identification 


1952 Pres. 

ritnary Election* 
Strong Democrat 31 65 
Weak Democrat 32 59 
Independent 36 64 
Weak Republican 29 66 
Strong Republican 58 78 
Democrats 31 62 
Republicans 46 72 


* The Voter Decides, 109; adjusted to remove infa- 
tion’from “overreporting.” 
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Table 3. Demographic Variables and Turnout 


Percentage of Adults Voting 


1923* 1967 1964** 
Chicago Toledo Pres. 
Election Primary Election 

By sex 

Men 51 39 65 

Women 28 33 61 
By race 

White 37 64 

Black 29 53 
By age 

21-24 47 

21-29 44 17 

30-39 40 33 

24—44 63 

40-49 37 43 

50-59 37 

50-64 51 

45-64 69 

60 up 33 

65 up 33 62 


* Calculated from data in Nonvoting, 7, 30. 
** Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1968, 
372; adjusted to remove inflation. 


Turnout in the 1923 Chicago election, com- 
puted by relating Merriam and Gosnell’s sam- 
ple of 6,000 nonvoters to the 1920 census, 
shows some interesting contrasts, some develop- 
ments, and some continuities. Then the sex dif- 
ferential was tremendous and turnout corre- 
lated negatively with age! A third fundamental 
difference was the large volume of nonvoting 
because of alienage—360,000 in Chicago, one- 
fifth of the adult population and one-third of 
the nonvoters. 


Reference Groups 
We have hypothesized that reference group 
membership comprises a category of variables 
which have less association with turnout in city 
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than in presidential elections. In fact, we as- 
sumed that such affiliation would have negligi- 
ble influence in city elections, but that Protes- 
tants might vote more frequently than Catho- 
lics. We have found evidence that party identi- 
fication may influence turnout even in nonparti- 
san systems. No qualifications of the hypothesis 
are needed for religion and unionism; both had 
scant relationship to turnout in Toledo, al- 
though Protestants did vote slightly more than 
Catholics. The insignificant margin of unionist 
voting in the Toledo primary is striking in view 
of the size of unions in Toledo, the political 
consciousness of the leaders, and their slating 
activity. 


Status Variables 


The strong association of status variables and 
turnout is one of the most prominent regulari- 
ties of presidential elections, although the mag- 
nitude varies somewhat with aggregate turnout. 
The Toledo data indicate how potent they are 
in low-turnout city elections. An SES index was 
constructed by trichotomizing education, occu- 
pation, and income. Sixty-one per cent of re- 
spondents at the top of the SES scale voted, 
compared to 26 per cent of those at the bot- 
tom, The tremendous impact of status is dem- 
onstrated by the incongruity of the composition 
of the de facto electorate and the adult popula- 
tion. The mean SES index was 3.6 for the sam- 
ple, 4.6 for the voters, and 3.1 for the nonvot- 
ers. The nonvoters were more representative of 
the populace than the voters were. 

Observing that the turnout ranges for status 
variables were about the same amplitude in To- 
ledo as in presidential elections conveys an im- 
pression that impact is equal at both levels. 
That is not correct, because the range for presi- 
dential elections is above the Toledo range. The 
low plateau made the impact of status variables 
greater in Toledo. Thus, the ratio of turnout of 
unskilled workers to that of professional and 
managerial occupations was 2/3 in the presi- 


Table 4. Reference Groups: Church and Union 


Percentage Voting 
Religious 1967 Presidential* 
Preference T ol édo Elections of 
Primary 4948 1952 
Catholic 34 64 72 
Protestant 36 47 61 


Percentage Voting 


Union Membership 1967 Laberge) 
Toledo ections o 
Primary 1948 1052 
Members 36 59 65 
Nonmembers 35 50 62 


* The Voter Decides, 71,73; adjusted to remove inflation, 
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dential election but 2/5 in the Toledo primary. 
The impact of status is proportionately much 
greater in low-turnout elections. 

The association of turnout and each of the 
status variables is about equal. Are they equally 
causal? One might anticipate that education is 
more so, because it is a potent molder of many 
attitudes and the more years of formal educa- 
tion the greater the exposure to the norms of 
civic culture. But here is a classic instance of 
spuriousness, Controlling the Toledo data for 
either occupation or income extinguishes the 
correlation of education and turnout.18 

An obvious reason for hypothesizing lower 
turnout in nonpartisan than partisan city 
elections is that to the extent the nonpartisan 
objective obtains, two major voting stimuli are 
removed—subjective feelings of party loyalty 
and the activity of party apparatus. There also 
are concomitants of nonpartisan city elections 
which logically do not foster turnout. Nonparti- 
san election is bound up with other components 
of the municipal reform model of city govern- 
ment, such as at-large election of councilmen, 
which produces a long ballot and a heavy infor- 
mational burden on the electorate. Another 


3 The association of education and turnout in con- 
gressional and presidential elections also has been 
found to be epiphenomenal. Stephen E. Bennett and 
William R. Klecka, “Social Status and Political Par- 
ticipation: A Multivariate Analysis of Predictive 
Power,” Midwest Journal of Political Science, 14 
(August, 1970), 355-382. 
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Table 5. SES and Turnout 
Toledo Primary 

SES Percentage SES Percentage 
Level Voting Level Voting 

1 26 5 52 

2 34 6 4] 

3 33 7 61 

4 36 

Mean SES 
Voters 4.6 Nonvoters 3.1 


component is the norm of de-politicized deci- 
sion making. To the extent that the goal of ex- 
pelling “politics” in favor of a sanitized deci- 
sion making process is realized, by-products 
may be issueless elections and name lotteries.'® 

The association of electoral system type with 
turnout is rather slight for large cities but sub- 
stantial for others. Of the eighteen largest cit- 
ies, the mean turnout of mayoralty elections in 
the 1948-1952 period was 42.0 per cent for 
those with partisan elections compared to 38.4 
per cent for the nonpartisan ones.?° But a 1962 


This theme is elaborated and documented in 
Howard D. Hamilton, “Costs of Reform,” National 
Civic Review, 58 (November, 1969), 469-475. 

” Calculated from a table in Edward C. Banfield 
and James Q, Wilson, City Politics (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1963), p. 225, classifying Chicago as 
partisan. 


Table 6. Status Variables 


Percentage Voting 


Percentage Voting 


Years of Education 1967 1964* Occupation 1967 1952" 
Toledo Pres. Toledo Pres. 
Primary Election Primary Election 
8 or less 27 54 Unskilled 21 51 
9 to 11 34 60 Skilled & semi. 31 63 
12 37 69 White collar 46 64 
over 12 43 77 Prof. & mgt. 50 76 
Percentage Voting 
1967 1964* 
Income Toledo Primary Pres. Election 
Below 3,000 26 48 
3,000- 5,000 29 57 
5,000- 7,500 31 66 
7, 500-10, 000 34 71 
Over 10,000 53 77 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1969, 372. 


** The Voter Decides, 72; adjusted to remove inflation. 
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survey of cities above 25,000 population dis- 
closed a median rate of 50 per cent for the par- 
tisan election cities and 30 per cent for the non- 
partisan cities, and 41 per cent and 27 per cent 
respectively for elections not coincident with 
state or national elections.?+ 


Conclusion 


This profile of the electorate at a low turnout 
nonpartisan election of a medium-size city gen- 
erally conforms to hypotheses about the char- 
acteristics of the municipal electorate that are 
the logical corollaries of two conspicuous fea- 
tures of city elections, low turnout and nonpar- 
tisan form. The association of turnout rate and 
social status was far greater than in presidential 
elections, with a low-high ratio of 1 to 2 com- 
pared to 5 to 7, because status was less offset 
by the external counterforces that establish a 
higher plateau of voting in presidential 
elections. Thus the participation rate of people 
at the bottom of the status scale is approxi- 
mately one-half in presidential elections but 
was only one-fourth in the Toledo primary. By 
controlling we found that vocation and income 
were stably related to turnout, but the associa- 
tion of voting and education was epiphenome- 
nal. Consequently, the differential between vot- 
ing rates of Democrats and Republicans was 
much larger than in presidential elections. As 
hypothesized, no significant association was 
noted between turnout and affiliation with 
church or labor union. 

A prominent contrast between this city 
election and presidential ones is the relative 
strength of classes of variables. Psychological 
variables are the strongest correlates of presi- 
dential voting, but in the Toledo election social 
status was the strongest correlate, and interest 
was the only psychological variable with a 
higher association than party preference. The 
data only partially support our hypotheses 
about the impact of the psychological variables 
in city elections; there was greater correspon- 
dence to the patterns of presidential elections 
than we anticipated. The association of turnout 
with degree of interest and sense of political ef- 
ficacy was about the same as in presidential 
elections. The association with strength of party 


a Bugene C. Lee, “City Elections: A Statistical 
Profile,” 1963 Municipal Yearbook (Chicago: Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1963), pp. 74-84. 
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identification, which is greater among Republi- 
cans than Democrats in presidential elections, 
was in this instance much sharper among Re- 
publicans and nonexistent among Democrats. 
Evidently, turnout level is related to this vari- 
able differentially. 

The association of demographic variables 
also correspond to presidential election pat- 
terns, but age was far more significant. The 
low-high ratio was 1 to 3 compared to 5 to 7 in 
presidential elections. The sex difference was 
slightly greater and the race difference was 
slightly less than in the 1964 presidential 
election. Race played a special part in the To- 
ledo election because of a simultaneous open 
housing referendum. Logic suggests, and com- 
parison of racial voting rates in the 1964 and 
1966 national elections indicates, that a conse- 
quence of low turnout in city elections is likely 
to be a wider gap between white and black vot- 
ing rates. 

Our general hypothesis requires revision, be- 
cause only three variables—social status, age, 
and party preference—displayed a substantially 
greater amplitude in the Toledo primary than 
in recent presidential elections, Our general 
proposition now becomes: Most of the psycho- 
logical, demographic, and socioeconomic vari- 
ables display comparable amplitudes in city and 
presidential elections, but their impact is much 
greater in city elections because the low voting 
level makes their impact proportionately 
greater.** Therefore, the composition of the de 
facto municipal electorate is far less representa- 
tive of the populace than is that of the presi- 
dential electorate. 

This profile of a city electorate indicates that 
the low turnout for city elections has conse- 
quences that are more than academic or sym- 
bolic, and that the insulation of municipal po- 
litical systems from national politics has latent 
functions. If Mr. Dooley was correct that “poli- 
tics ain’t beanbag,” the divergence of the de 
facto municipal electorate from the composi- 
tion of the community may affect “who gets 
what, when, and how” and may be related to 
current urban unrest. 


“The data support Tingsten’s “law of dispersion,” 
i.e. that socioeconomic differences in turnout decline 
as the overall level of participation increases. Herbert 
Tingsten, Political Behavior (Totowa, N.J.: Bedmin- 
ster Press, 1963), p. 230. 
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Professor Martin Shubik, in a recent essay,} 
models a competitive election as a two-person 
zero-sum game in which (1) the players are the 
two candidates, (2) a strategy is a state of the 
economy or a rule for selecting a state, (3) the pay- 
offs are the candidates’ pluralities, and (4) voters 
are utility maximizers. With this approach, he 
attempts to demonstrate that markets achieve 
Pareto optimal states, while, for equivalent con- 
ditions, an election is inefficient. We conclude, 
however, that, in its abstract description at least, 
an election is also efficient. First, we distinguish 
between pure, risky, and mixed strategies, demon- 
strating that Shubik’s analysis entails a confusion 
among these categories. Second, we prove that if 
this distinction is properly applied, the outcome of 
a competitive election between two candidates is 
Pareto optimal. As a caveat to this analysis, how- 
ever, we conjecture that in, say, the debate over a 
constitution in which future sequences of elec- 
tions are being considered, citizens may unan- 
imously prefer a market rather than an electoral 
mechanism. 

We begin with some definitions. First, we define 
a state of society or a state of the economy as a 
description of the goods possessed by each citizen. 
Next, we define a pure strategy, 0, as a proposed 
state. Thus, to say that candidate 1 adopts the 
strategy 0 is to say that he proposes to institute or 
to work for the state of society 6. A risky strategy, 
say P(6), is a probability distribution over some 
set of pure strategies that the candidate (impli- 
citly or explicitly) tells the electorate he will use in 
choosing a specific 6 if elected.? That is, the can- 
didate publicly adopts P(@) as his strategy before 
the balloting, and then if elected, selects a particular 
6 probabilistically. Finally, a mixed strategy, say 
p(@), concerns the mechanism by which some pure 
strategy is selected prior to the election: The can- 


* This research is supported by a grant from Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc. to Carnegie-Mellon Univer- 
sity. 

1“Woting, or a Price System in a Competitive Market 
Structure,” American Political Science Review, 64 
(March, 1970), 179-181. 

*For a spatial analysis of risky strategies, sce Ken- 
neth Shepsle, “Parties, Voters, and the Risk Environ- 
ment,” in Richard G. Niemi and Herbert F. Weisberg, 
eds., Probability Models of Collective Decision-Mak- 
ing (forthcoming). Pure strategies are a special case 
of risky ones: P(g) = 1 for one value of g and equals 
zero otherwise. It is useful, however, to maintain the 
distinction in this essay because of the apparent con- 
fusion between risky and mixed strategies. 


didate selects a pure strategy probabilistically 
before the balloting’according to the rule p(6), and 
then presents this pure strategy to the electorate 
for approval. The distinction between mixed and 
risky strategies, then, entails the distinction be- 
tween choosing a pure strategy probabilistically 
before and after the balloting. Thus, if both can- 
didates adopt mixed strategies, citizens choose 
between pure strategies, whereas if both candi- 
dates adopt risky strategies, citizens choose be- 
tween these risks. 

Turning now to the concept of Pareto optimal- 
ity, a state of society or a probability distribution 
over states of society is Pareto optimal if there 
exists no other state or distribution such that the 
welfare or expected welfare of at least one citizen 
can be increased without diminishing the welfare 
or expected welfare of someone else. 

To evaluate elections with the criterion of 
Pareto optimality we must, of course, ascertain 
the meaning of an electoral outcome. But we must 
first define the concept of an electoral equilibrium 
and second state our assumptions about candi- 
dates and citizens. Suppose that Sı and Sz are 
strategies for candidates 1 and 2 respectively (dis- 
regarding for the moment whether these are pure, 
risky, or mixed strategies) and let '(S1, S2) and 
$S, S2) be the candidates’ expected pluralities. 
The strategy pair (S:*, So*) is an equilibrium 
strategy pair if 


(1a) P(S, So*) > G91, S2*) 
(1b) b?(Si*, So) > pS, Sa) 


for all Sı and S». That is, if 2 adopts S_*, candi- 
date 1 does at least as well with S:* as with any 
other strategy, and he may do better. Observe, 
moreover, that since ¢' and ¢? are expected plu- 
ralities, p= —q¢*. Thus, (1) can be restated as, 


o(Si*, S2) Z $*(Si*, S2*) 
2 (Si, S2*) 


To illustrate the meaning of expression (2), sup- 
pose that ¢(S,*, S.*)=0, which is to say that if 
both candidates adopt their equilibrium strat- 
egies, the expected outcome is a tie. Expression 
(2) states then that S,* guarantees candidate 1 the 
expectation of a tie, that no other strategy guaran- 
tees him a higher expectation, and that he may 
attain a positive expectation with S,:* if his oppo- 
nent fails to adopt S3*. 

In choosing assumptions about candidates and 


+ 


(2) 
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citizens, we can, of course, adopt the ones Shubik 
uses. Briefly, these assumptions are that: (i) both 
candidates are free to choose from identical sets 
of strategies, and (ii) a citizen’s evaluation of a 
candidate is based solely on the strategy that the 
candidate adopts publicly, and the citizen votes 
for the candidate that yields him the greatest 
utility or expected utility.2 To evaluate these as- 
sumptions we state their implications in terms of 
(2). Briefly, (i) and Gi) define a symmetric elec- 
tion: If the candidates adopt identical strategies, 
the expected outcome is a tie (i.e., ¢'(S, S)=0); if 
they adopt different strategies and then switch, ¢! 
and ¢* simply change sign, and; if S* is an equi- 
librium strategy for one candidate, it is also an 
equilibrium strategy for the other candidate. 
Some might object, then, to the use of (i) and (ii) 
in the belief that they render the analysis trivial 
and uninteresting; they bypass the typical elec- 
tion in which the absence of symmetry produces 
some inherent advantage for one of the candi- 
dates. Such absence of symmetry could occur, 
for instance, if candidates are restricted so that 
they cannot adopt identical strategies or if citi- 
zens are predisposed to vote for one candidate. 
But if we admit such possibilities, we must do so 
carefully. For example, if the bias of citizens is so 
strong and unequally distributed that one can- 
didate cannot lose under any circumstance, the 
choice of strategies—Pareto or otherwise—can be 
strategically irrelevant. In this essay, we admit the 
possibility that the election is not symmetric by 
considering the following alternative to (i) and 
(ii); 

Gii) if a candidate shifts from a non-Pareto 
optimal pure or risky strategy to its Pareto 
optimal complement, his plurality in- 
creases by at least one vote.‘ 


With assumption (iii) we do not use (1), but note 
that (iii) is a somewhat different and perhaps 
stronger assumption than (ii), For example, sup- 


? An implicit third assumption is that if a citizen is 
indifferent between the candidates, he either abstains 
from voting or chooses randomly by tossing a fair coin. 

‘If S is a non-Pareto optimal strategy (i.¢., a pro- 
posed non-Pareto optimal state of society or probability 
distribution over states of society) then S’ is a Pareto 
optimal complement to S if (1) the utility or expected 
utility of S’ is greater than or equal to the utility or 
expected utility of S for all citizens, (2), the utility or 
expected utility of S’ is strictly greater than the utility 
or expected utility of S for at least one citizen, and 
(3), S’ is Pareto optimal. We can readily prove now 
that for either (ili) or (ii) in conjunction with our 
other assumptions, if S’ is put against S with the ma- 
jority voting procedure in use, 8’ defeats S. (Paren- 
thetically, we must note that while we do not impose 
(i) with (iii), we assume throughout this analysis that 
if a candidate can adopt S, he can adopt at least one 
Pareto optimal complement to S.) 
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pose that citizens’ choices conform to (ii), that the 
first candidate proposes to divide one billion dol- 
lion dollars equally among all citizens but one, 
giving this last citizen nothing, and that the sec- 
ond candidate proposes to divide a half billion 
dollars equally among all citizens and to burn the 
second half billion. The second candidate’s non- 
Pareto optimal strategy clearly results in his 
attracting but a single vote. Suppose now that he 
shifts his strategy to the Pareto optimal comple- 
ment strategy of dividing the full one billion 
equally among all citizens. Again, all but one- 
citizen prefers the first candidate, so œ! is un- 
changed. Thus, Gi) and (iii) are not consistent. 
Our interest in (iii), however, is not simply that it 
permits us to suspend (i), but that it follows from 
assumptions about voting and abstaining that are 
used elsewhere in a spatial model of electoral com- 
petition.’ In that model a citizen’s probability of 
voting for a candidate increases, ceteris paribus, 
as the utility the citizen associates with that can- 
didate increases. By shifting from a non-Pareto 
optimal strategy to its Pareto optimal comple- 
ment, the candidate increases the utility some 
citizens associate with him without diminishing 
the utility of others. Thus, if the assumption of 
the model is correct, the candidate’s plurality 
increases. Hence (iii) has the virtue of being im- 
plied by an assumption about voting from at least 
one model of electoral competition. 

Turning finally to the definition of the outcome 
of an election, it is evident that candidates should 
find equilibrium strategies attractive. Assuming 
then that candidates adopt these strategies, we 
define the outcome of an election as the particular 
equilibrium strategy that the victorious candidate 
adopts. (If the election is a tie we let the outcome 
be either candidate’s strategy.) Of course, we do 
not yet know whether this outcome corresponds 
to a pure, risky, or mixed strategy, and what this 
outcome means in terms of the state of society. 
Suppose, first, that the outcome is a pure strat- 
egy. The state of society rendered by the election, 
then, is this pure strategy. If the outcome corre- 
sponds to a risky strategy, the state of society ren- 
dered by the election can be defined to be either 
P*(@)—the probability distribution that corre- 
sponds to the risky strategy-—or the particular @ 


5 Melvin J. Himich, John O. Ledyard, and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Non-Voting and the Existence of Equilib- 
rium Under Majority Rule,” Journal of Economic 
Theory (forthcoming); “A Theory of Electoral Equilib- 
brium: A Spatial Analysis Based on the Theory of 
Games,” (Carnegie-Mellon University, SUPA working 
paper, 1970), and; Melvin J. Hinich and Peter C. 
Ordeshook, “Transitive Social Preference and Majority 
Rule Equilibrium with Separable Probabilistic Choice 
Functions” (Carnegie-Melion University, SUPA work- 
ing paper, 1971). 
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which the victorious candidate selects according 
to P*(0) once elected. Finally, if the outcome cor- 
responds to a mixed strategy, say p*(@), the state 
of society rendered by the election is the particular 
8 which the victorious candidate selects before the 
balloting. 

We can demonstrate now that Shubik’s con- 
clusion that the election he models is not Pareto 
optimal involves a confusion between risky and 
mixed strategies. Shubik considers an election in 
which candidates can select either pure or mixed 
strategies—but not risky ones—and he demon- 
strates that a mixed strategy is an equilibrium in 
his example. His argument that this mixed strategy 
is not Pareto optimal assumes, however, that 
mixed strategies and risky strategies are equiv- 
alent. That is, he assumes that the electoral out- 
come is p*(@), so that if voters are risk-averse, 
then for each voter the expected value of p*(@) is 
less than the value of the state of society rendered 
by a market. But the correct interpretation of a 
mixed strategy requires that the state of society 
rendered in this example be a pure strategy. That 
is, voters are never confronted with strategies in- 
volving probabilities; the victorious candidate 
Wins with a pure strategy which is selected accord- 
ing to the minimax principle before the balloting. 
Thus, we cannot employ this analysis as a counter- 
example to Pareto optimality in an election. In- 
stead, we must return to the possible kinds of 
electoral outcomes and examine their properties 
separately. 

For the simplest case—the case in which a 
pure strategy is the equilibrium—our conclusion 
is obvious and well known: An election yields 
a Pareto optimal state of society. To see this, 
let 6* be the equilibrium pure strategy S:*, but 
suppose that it is not Pareto optimal. That 1s, 
assume that some other strategy 6’ exists such 
that if we substitute 6’ for #* as the prevailing 
state of society, the welfare of some citizens is 
increased but no citizen’s welfare is decreased 
(i.e., 6’ is a Pareto optimal complement to 6*). It 
follows immediately from (iii), now, that a shift 
from 6* to @’ increases candidate 1’s expected plu- 
rality, which is a violation of expression (2), i.e., 
P0, So*)>d'(0*=S;*, S). Suppose, alterna- 
tively, that (1) and (ii) hold. Then if 6* is an equi- 
librium strategy for candidate 1, it is also an 
equilibrium strategy for candidate 2; but if 0’ is a 
Pareto optimal complement to 0*, 6’ violates (2) 
because it defeats @* in a majority vote, i.e., 


*Shubik suggests in his interpretation of a mixed 
strategy that “we may view the mixed strategy as 
being a ‘degree of belief’ in the mind of the voter” 
(p. 180). Note, however, that if voters are risk averse, 
there is no incentive for the candidates to have the elec- 
torate interpret strategies as risky, And it is with risk 
averse voters that Shubik attempts to construct a coun- 
ter-example to an efficient election. 
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PO, 6*)> 66", 6*)=0. Hence, 6* must be Pareto 
optimal. 

By repeating this argument we can show that if 
the electoral outcome is the risky strategy P*(@) 
and if we conceptualize the state of society ren- 
dered by the election as P*(0), the election is 
Pareto optimal. Suppose, however, that we con- 
ceptualize the state of society as that @ which the 
victorious candidate selects after the balloting 
according to the rule P*(#). The question then 
becomes: Is P*@) nonzero for any non-Pareto 
optimal @ (.e., might a candidate adopt a non- 
Pareto optimal strategy after the balloting)? To 
show that for P*(@) to be an equilibrium strategy 
it must equal zero for all such non-optimal strat- 
egies we denote the candidates’ admissable pure 
strategies by @;,, i=1, 2,:--, and the utility a 
citizen associates with 6; by U(@;).7 Assume now 
that some @;, say 6’, is not Pareto optimal and 
that P*(6’)>0. Assume also that 0” is a Pareto 
optimal complement to 6’, which is to say that, 


(3) Ue") z UE) 


for all citizens, and where strict inequality holds 
for at least one citizen. Consider now the follow- 
ing strategy as an alternative to P*(@): 


P'(0;) = P*(6;) if 6; ¥ 0’ or 6” 
P'(6’) = 0 
P'(6") a P*(0) + P*(@') 


Stated differently, P’(@) is identical to P*(@) except 
that it reduces the probability of the non-optimal 
strategy to zero, and it increases the probability of 
the Pareto optimal complement strategy by an 
equivalent amount. Clearly, then, from (3) and 
(4), 2.P'0)UC) >ZP*EG)UEG,) for all citizens, 
and strict inequality holds for those citizens who 
prefer 0” to 6’. Hence, P*(6) is not a Pareto optimal 
risky strategy, so that, as before, if assumption 
(iii) holds, we can violate expression (2) with the 
Pareto optimal complement to P*(@), while with 
(i) and (ii), we can violate this expression simply 
by letting S:=P’(6) and S“ = P*@). Thus, 


if the state of society rendered by an election is 
that 6 which the victorious candidate selects after 
the balloting according to P*(6), only Pareto 
optimal states are selected, 


(4) 


The final possibility is that some mixed strategy, 
p*@), is an equilibrium. The question, then, be- 
comes: Do equilibrium mixed strategies assign a 
zero probability to choosing a non-Pareto optimal 


7 Assuming that there are only a finite number of 
admissable strategies rather than an infinite number 
(e.g, B is a continuous variable) simplifies notation 
but does not affect our conclusion. 
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state of society ?® To answer this question, assume 
that there are n available pure strategies denoted 
b, i=1, ---, n, and let p*(@) be the first candi- 
date’s equilibrium mixed strategy.” Suppose now 
that @’ is some admissible non-Pareto optimal 
strategy, that p*(@')>0, and that the Pareto opti- 
mal compliment to 8’ is 0”. Consider the strategy 


P o(9), 


polO:) = H* (0) if6;46 or 8” 
po) = 0 

p0) = p*(0"’) + p* 0) 

We can show now that, 


(6) pilpa, 52) > b'(p*, So*) 


which is to say that (5) violates (2)—p* cannot be 
an equilibrium strategy. 

We prove (6) by first restating it (letting g* 
denote candidate 2’s equilibrium strategy). 


2s 2 B* (8) 9" (0) Oi 03) 
< 2 oy Po(8:)Q* (03) 6" O, 03) 


(5) 


(6) 


Consider the left side of this expression. Suppose 
that whenever a term with ¢'(6’, 6;) appears, we 
substitute ¢1(0'", 0;) for d'(@", 8;). It is readily ver- 
ified that this substitution simply yields the sum- 
mation to the right of the inequality. The inequal- 
ity is satisfied, then, if 


o'(8"", 0;) Z o0, 83) 
p'(0”, 03) > p0, 83) 
one j in which g*{6;) > 0. 


Observe now that the second and strict inequality 


8 In “A Two-Party System, General Equilibrium and 
the Voter’s Paradox,” Zeitschrift fiir Nationaldkon- 
omie, 28 (1968), 348-349, Shubik concludes, as we do, 
that the answer to this question for symmetric games 
is no. He does not, however, provide a general proof 
of his assertion. 

°? Assuming that @ is finite does not affect our analy- 
sis, except that it guarantees that equilibrium strategies 
exist. Lf, however, @ is infinite or uncountable, some ad- 
ditional mathematical constraints must be imposed on 
the candidates’ payoff functions before the existence of 
strategies that satisfy (2) is guaranteed. (See, for ex- 
ample, Guillermo Owen, Game Theory (Philadelphia: 
W., B. Saunders, 1968], pp. 110-112). Since little can 
be said about the properties of the strategies candidates 
adopt if equilibria do not exist, we assume that they 
do exist. 

2 Our notation implies that the second candidate’s 
equilibrium strategy is not a risky strategy. This nota- 
tion is adopted for convenience, however, and our re- 
sults follow if we substitute a risky strategy for q*. 


for all j, and 


for at least 


(7) 
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in (7) is simply a restatement of (iii), in which 
case (6°) holds. For the case of a symmetric elec- 
tion—assumptions (i) and (ii) the first inequality 
in (7) follows directly from (ii): since @’’ is the 
Pareto optimal complement to 6’, at least as many 
people prefer 0” to 0; as prefer 6’ to 6;. Further- 
more, if the election is symmetric we can let 
g*=p*, so that g*(@)>0. The second condition in 
(7) is satisfied, then, for 6;=6', i.e., 6'@’, 0’) 
>¢10' 6’)=0. Thus, po violates (2), which is to say 
that 


if the electoral outcome is a mixed strategy, the 
victorious candidate adopts a Pareto optimal 
pure strategy before the balloting, which is to say 
that the election yields a Pareto optimal state of 
society. 


This completes our formal analysis: Whatever 
the electoral outcome—a pure strategy, a risky 
strategy, or a mixed strategy—the election renders 
a Pareto optimal state of society. Of course, if we 
wish to use this analysis to compare the efficiency 
of an election with that of a market, someone 
might object with the argument that a highly 
abstract description of elections is used to demon- 
strate their Pareto optimal properties. This objec- 
tion can be countered, however, with the argu- 
ment that this abstract description is no more or 
less real than the abstraction that is used to dem- 
onstrate the Pareto optimal properties of markets. 
The important point is that an ideal description of 
electoral competition can be constructed which is 
no less real than the description of perfectly com- 
petitive markets and in which the forces for 
Pareto optimality are evident. 

A caveat to this conclusion is afforded now by 
the observation that thus far we have considered 
only a single election. Suppose, however, that 
citizens are evaluating a sequence of one or more 
identical future elections and market allocations— 
as they might in the debate over a constitution. 
Suppose also that a mixed strategy is the equilib- 
rium in each of these elections. Hence, citizens 
cannot know what policies future candidates will 
offer because these policies are selected: in each 
election probabilistically." Thus, while the out- 
come ot each election is a Pareto optimal pure 
strategy, we might interpret the state of society— 
the state implied by the adoption of a constituion 
which establishes elections as the mechanism of 
social choice—as the risky mix of pure strategies 


1 We might, of course, assume simply that for future 
elections, citizens do not know the particular pure 
strategies candidates will adopt. Hence, instead of as- 
suming that pure strategies are selected according to 
the minimax criterion, we could define any probability 
function, say f, over 9. To conduct any analysis, how- 
ever, we must say something about f, and so we let f 
be the minimax function. 
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rendered by the sequence. That is, the state of 
society becomes (p0), p?(6),- ++, p™(6)), where 
p(6) is the equilibrium strategy of the jth elec- 
tion. Each citizen’s expected utility, then, is 


m n 


Dy Dy PO) UO) 


j=l t=1 


(8) 


If every election is identical, p0 = p0) = p®, 
and (8) can be rewritten, 


m Y 9(0;)U (0%) 


i=} 


(9) 


which is simply m times the expected value of the 
mixed strategy equilibrium. Whether or not this 
is the interpretation of mixed strategies that 
Shubik intends we do not know, but if citizens are 
risk averse, (9) can be less than the utility of the 
market allocation.” 


“The expected utility denoted by expression (9) is 
less than the utility of the market allocation in Shubik’s 
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If the electorate consists of risk averse citizens, 
then, we detect a conflict between two perspec- 
tives for evaluating elections normatively. If we 
ask the question “Are competitive elections 
Pareto optimal?” our answer is “Yes.” If, how- 
ever, we ask the question “For some forthcoming 
sequence of one or more social decisions, do citi- 
zens prefer elections to markets?” our answer is 
“Possibly no.” 


example. If public goods rather than private goods arc 
being allocated, however, markets generally, are not 
Pareto optimal, in which case we cannot offer any con- 
jectures as to the relative value of (9)—even if citizens 
are risk averse. Also, it should be emphasized that this 
analysis assumes that mixed strategies are in equilibrium. 
If pure or risky strategies are in equilibrium, the cor- 
responding value of (9) will equal or exceed the utility 
of a market allocation. The extent to which pure or 
risky strategies are Minimax in electoral competition, 
and the extent to which the approximate nature of these 
strategies is knowable, then, is an important variable 
in any normative analysis. 


Comment on Ordeshook, 


“Pareto Optimality in Electoral Competition” 


MARTIN SHUBIK 
Yale University 


The confusion in this paper appears to be 
caused by the author’s failure to appreciate 
fully a lengthy footnote (footnote 5) in my ar- 
ticle. In this note a distinction was made be- 
tween announcing or failing to announce a 
mixed strategy. The results from either of these 
approaches will be Pareto optimal ex post but 
not ex ante. Thus, if a price system works 
(which it usually does not), the citizens ex ante 
should prefer it to the vote unless they are risk 
positive. 

My paper had the narrow goal of pointing 
out that no attempt had been made to compare 
the price system and the voting mechanism in 


Rejoinder to Shubik’s “Comment” 


the case where the price system is efficient. It 
then showed that given risk aversion, it was 
possible that society would prefer the price sys- 
tem. The weaknesses in the article were in the 
model——particularly in specifying how to em- 
bed it in a dynamic context and how to give a 
mixed strategy (concealed or declared) a more 
plausible interpretation. My model was ade- 
quate for the type of counter-example I was 
constructing. I would have been happier had 
the author “bought” far less of my model and 
tackled the problem of improving its sophistica- 
tion for a more constructive purpose. 


PETER C. ORDESHOOK 
Carnegie-Mellon University 


First, Shubik’s comment distinguishes between 
ex ante and ex post judgments about markets and 
elections. He claims that given his assumptions, 
both markets and elections are efficient ex post, 
though elections may not be efficient ex ante. I 
agree insofar as in my last paragraph I state, 
“If... we ask... ‘For some forthcoming se- 
quence of one or more social decisions, do citi- 
zens prefer elections to markets?’ our answer is 
‘Possibly no.’ ” 

But Shubik’s essay contains no distinction 
between ex ante and ex post judgments. Shubik 
begins, “it is demonstrated that if all the condi- 
tions for the existence of a competitive equilib- 
rium are satisfied, then simple majority voting 
to determine the distribution of goods may be 
less efficient than a price system” (page 179). 
Shubik notes later, “if they [voters] are risk- 
neutral or risk-averse, then, whenever the ‘po- 
litical noncooperative game’ has no pure strat- 
egy solution, the result will not be Pareto opti- 
mal” (page 180). These two statements in- 
dicate that Shubik’s judgment is ex post and not 


ex ante, and ex post he is wrong. 

Second, to complicate matters further, Shu- 
bik fails to distinguish correctly between mixed 
and risky strategies by the dictates of these con- 
cepts’ theoretical definitions. I show that if 
these concepts are correctly interpreted, then a 
Pareto efficient allocation occurs no matter 
what form the candidates’ electoral strategies 
take. Manifestly, an ex ante comparison of 
markets and elections by the Pareto efficient 
criterion is meaningless, as ex post they are 
both Pareto efficient. 

Finally, Shubik’s wish that I “had bought far 
less of . . . [bis] model and tackled the problem 
of improving its sophistication for a more con- 
structive purpose,” is interesting. Shubik’s 
“model” is really little more than an example 
from the spatial theory of electoral competi- 
tion. Indeed, the results I prove are true for any 
number of voters, for any number of issues, 
and for varying probabilities of voting. Shubik’s 
example has three voters, three issues (goods), 
and no abstentions. 
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To THE EDITOR: 


Harlan Hahn’s article on Vietnam referenda 
(December, 1970) deals with questions of 
great interest and importance for American 
politics. That the results are basically consistent 
with those of studies relying on survey data is 
encouraging. 

However, certain technical questions con- 
cerning the analysis arise. First, the text sug- 
gests that for each city a multiple regression 
was performed using 12 independent variables. 
Thus it would appear that for Beverly Hills the 
number of independent variables exceeded the 
number of observations (N=5). Ordinary mul- 
tiple regression breaks down under this situa- 
tion, so that either Hahn has used far fewer 
than 12 variables or the multiple R for Beverly 
Hills is meaningless, (A demonstration of this, 
largely due to John Ferejohn, is appended.) In- 
terestingly, if Beverly Hills is ignored, the mul- 
tiple R’s vary inversely with the number of ob- 
servations, which suggests that the differences 
may have more to do with degrees of freedom 
than with true explanatory power of variables. 
Hahn’s note 43 suggests he is aware of some of 
the problems here: he limits himself to first-or- 
der partials because of degrees of freedom, but 
his regressions in effect calculate much higher 
order partials. 

The second question concerns the first-order 
partials calculated. They are used to determine, 
in effect, the relative importance of median in- 
come and the other variables in determining 
voter preferences. What disturbs me is that the 
intercorrelations of the explanatory variables 
are not presented. The raw data unfortunately 
are not immediately available to me, so I am 
left with only the suspicion that median income 
is highly correlated with at least median educa- 
tion, per cent white collar, and median monthly 
rent. To the degree that this is so, the meaning 
of the partials is questionable. The reasons for 
this are discussed lucidly in James J. Noell’s 
letter in the December issue, so I won't repeat 
them here, I should point out that the finding 
concerning percentage of men between 35 and 
60 years of age seems to rest on firmer ground 
than do the other results based on partials. 

DAVID SEIDMAN 
Congressional Fellow 


Appendix 


Y = XB+e 


where 
YisTX1 
Xis TXK 
BisKXI 
eisTXx1 
The least-squares estimate is 
Ê = (X'XYX' Y 


Now, for any two matrices conformable for mul- 
tiplication 


rank (AB) < min frank (A), rank (B)]. 


(See, e.g., J. Johnston, Econometric Methods. 
[New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963], p. 92.) 
Therefore, 


rank (X’X) < rank (X) < min (T, K) 
In this case, 
rank (X’X) <5 


But order (X’ X)=K=12 (or 13, if a constant term 
is estimated). Therefore, rank (X X) <order( X X5 
and the determinant of (X'X) vanishes. This 
means that (X' Xy does not exist, and therefore 
the least squares procedure cannot be used. 

There is another way to consider the matter. 
Starting from the same equation, if K>T, a set 
of T columns of X span a ¢ dimensional space 
which contains Y. Therefore, 


Y = >; a;X; exactly 
IEI 


where I= fi, io,- ++ ir} a set of indices such 
that (Xn,° + © Xir) span the T-dimensional space. 
This linear combination of X,’s is not unique. 
In fact there are infinitely many such linear 
combinations of the X,’s. Therefore, but for the 
fact that the computational procedure breaks 
down, with 7=5 and K>5 one should be able to 
achieve r?=1.0 whatever the “real” relationship 
between the dependent and the independent 
variables. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Since Mr. Seidman’s comments do not ques- 
tion the central conclusions of this study, I will 
attempt to limit both the length of this letter 
and the defensive oppugnancy that usually 
characterizes this type of reply. 

The point concerning the computation of the 
multiple regression for Beverly Hills is, of 
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course, obvious and well taken. The data re- 
garding Beverly Hills were inserted in the arti- 
cle simply for comparative purposes. It is also 
well known that the distribution of the coeff- 
cient of multiple correlation in regression analy- 
sis is not independent of degrees of freedom; 
hence, the slight observed variations in the mul- 
tiple R for each city are to be expected. None- 
theless, the statistical significance of the coeffi- 
cients (which can easily be calculated from the 
‘information available) also is based upon de- 
grees of freedom, and no claim is made that the 
multiple R for Beverly Hills is either statisti- 
cally significant or important. Moreover, the re- 
sults of the multiple regression analysis reveal 
striking similarities rather than major differ- 
ences between communities. The high correla- 
tions in separate cities, therefore, seem to pro- 
vide ample testimony for the main finding of 
this phase of the research, which is the strength 
of the association between demographic vari- 
ables and voting on Vietnam policy. 

The second issue regarding the use of partial 
correlations also seems to be based upon a mi- 
nor misinterpretation of the study. The partial 
correlations are not employed to weigh the 
“relative importance” of each of the measures 
individually, but they are utilized to compare 
and to contrast the impact of age and socioeco- 
nomic characteristics upon the vote. Since Mr. 
Seidman notes that the findings concerning gen- 
erational differences may “rest on firmer 
ground,” it does not appear that he would quar- 
rel with the actual objectives of this analysis. 

Perhaps most importantly, the major findings 
of this study concerning the inverse association 
between increasing socioeconomic status and 
opposition to the Vietnam war remain unchal- 
lenged. In fact, the questions raised by Mr. 
Seidman about the statistics in the article seem 
to reflect a slight misunderstanding regarding 
the theoretical purpose of their use. I hope that 
this response will be helpful in resolving his 
queries. 

HARLAN HAHN 


To THE EDITOR: 


It appears the desire of Professors Taylor 
and Herman (“Party Systems and Government 
Stability,” this Review, LXV, 1 [March, 1971], 
28-37) for categorization and cross-national 
comparison has forced them into several theo- 
retical and methodological errors regarding 
their index of government stability. 

The dependent variable is based on a simpli- 
fied, partial, monomeasure of stability. The 
very elusive and complex concept of stability is 
reduced to government longevity and stubborn- 
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ness: the individual cabinet which can hold out 
the longest is seen as the most “stable.” This 
may measure duration but the term stability 
should not be employed. But even if one allows 
longevity to be employed for stability, and one 
must for it is really a definitional decision, reli- 
ance upon Jean Blondel’s view of government 
duration totally ignores the very real and non- 
theoretical types of government change which 
exist in liberal democracies. Cabinets change 
for a variety of reasons: some changes do not 
present evidence of instability (elections, an ad- 
ditional party joins the coalition, the accidental 
death of the prime minister—there have been 
four accidental deaths in the time span em- 
ployed by the authors and two since January 1, 
1969) while other types of change do present 
evidence of less stability (loss of a vote of con- 
fidence, a party withdrawal from the coalition, 
the assassination of the prime minister). By re- 
ducing stability to mere longevity, one is just 
unable to differentiate among these types. 

The above comments lead to a further criti- 
cism: each and every change is regarded as equal 
in the sense that stability is lessened, This ap- 
proach equates a change resulting from an 
election to one resulting from the assassination 
of the prime minister. I feel there is a differ- 
ence in the “stability” levels for both the soci- 
ety and government when elite composition is 
determined by the eufunctional process of de- 
mocracy (elections) rather than by assassina- 
tion. A change due to a loss of a vote of confi- 
dence is equated to one resulting from the acci- 
dental (perhaps even “neutral”) death of the 
prime minister. I maintain one is in error to 
force these types into the same category. The 
authors report that their data are from 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. One should 
attempt to sort out the different types of 
change, especially since Keesing’s contains all 
the relevant data. 

This desire for a neat category also ignores 
the French phenomenon of 1958. The struc- 
tural change in France is only another govern- 
ment change and is equated to any change re- 
sulting from a scheduled election. Do the au- 
thors really intend to equate the 1964 British 
election (where Labour ousted the Conserva- 
tives) to the change from the Fourth to the 
Fifth Republic in terms of stability? The entire 
index is suggestive of Procrustes. 

In addition to the above general comments, 
there are several specific problems involved 
with the operationalization of the longevity ap- 
proach which the authors have either over- 
looked or should have made explicit. How does 
one deal with cabinets which have resigned and 
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then re-formed without an election but with the 
same personnel? According to Blondel (and 
Taylor-Herman), the re-formed governments is 
not new or different for it relies upon the sup- 
port of the same parties and has the same 
prime minister. I would maintain that the re- 
formed government is new and different for the 
obvious reason that there is a formal resigna- 
tion of the old and formal investiture of the 
new. I have been able to identify 17 such 
changes for the countries reviewed by the au- 
thors: Israel and Italy—4; Austria, Belgium, 
and France—2; Finland, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands—1. 

Another problem which should be made ex- 
plicit arises when political parties leave their 
members free to join or not join a particular ad- 
ministration. The representation in the cabinet 
is done on an individual basis, the parent party 
is neutral, and if the individual minister resigns, 
does one posit a mew government? This was the 
case with the first government of the Fifth Re- 
public: the Radicals left their members free to 
join Debré’s cabinet but the Radical minister, 
Jean Berthouin, subsequently resigned in May, 
1959, There is also the obverse situation: the 
case of a party being represented in the cabinet 
and then withdrawing en masse except for indi- 
viduals remaining without the parent party’s 
approval. This existed in France when the 
MRP withdrew from the government in June, 
1954, but individual MRP personalities contin- 
ued in the cabinet until February, 1955. Taylor 
and Herman give no information on how these 
problems were resolved. 

Given the inadequacies of the authors’ index 
as a measure of stability and longevity, one must 
interpret with caution the results of the correla- 
tion analysis reported on pp. 30-37. One ex- 
ample can be seen on p. 30. It is reported that, 
between government stability and the number 
of parties holding seats in the parliament, r 
= —.39. The authors write that “Lijphart’s as- 
sertion that ‘there is no empirical relationship 
between the number of parties in the system 
and its stability’ seems unwarranted.” Why is 
Lijphart’s assertion unwarranted? Professor 
Lijphart conceives stability to be a multi- 
faceted societal attribute, systemic stability, and 
not mere longevity or cabinet duration. This so- 
cietal attribute is composed of the absence of 
violence, the absence of structural change, a 
high degree of legitimacy, and cabinet stability 
(Lijphart, The Politics of Accommodation 
[California], pp. 71-77). Lijphart is correct 
—there is no empirical relationship between 
the number of parties in the system and the sta- 
bility of the system. There may be such a 
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relationship when longevity is employed but 
“the duration of the government in days” is a 
shallow representation of systematic stability. 
Lijphart does not employ longevity as the sole 
measure although it appears that Professors 
Taylor and Herman are unaware of this. 
LEON HURWITZ 

Cleveland State University 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Hurwitz makes two points: (1) 
“Cabinet duration” is not the same thing as “sta- 
bility.” Our agreement with this is made abun- 
dantly clear in the paper itself, where (at p. 
29) we say that duration “. . . is, of course, 
only one special kind of political stability, and 
may vary independently of other kinds... .” 
(ii) Our measure of “duration” (or, in effect, 
our definition of a “government”’) is crude. We 
agree completely with Hurwitz that there are 
many senses in which one can speak of a 
change in government and that the ‘newness’ of 
a government is a question of degree. That our 
results should be interpreted in the light of the 
fact that we have chosen just one of these 
senses and have ignored the question of degrec 
is obvious; and such an interpretation is made 
possible because our definitions are explicit. 

MICHAEL TAYLOR 
V. M. HERMAN 
University of Essex 


To THE EDITOR: 


Since my work is constantly referred to ir 
Jerrold Rusk’s recent article in the Review 
(December, 1970, pp. 1220-1238), I wish to 
exercise the right of reply. Before doing so, let 
me say at the outset that I have greatly enjoyec 
reading it, and for two reasons. First, Rusk’s 
article makes the indispensable point that the 
longitudinal study of voting behavior must not 
lose sight of changes in institutional parameters 
which vitally affect that behavior. It is a very 
well done and useful contribution to the field. 
Second, I am of course gratified that one part 
of an article of mine, written a number of years 
ago, should have provided food for such exten- 
sive thought and analysis. 

The only proper plea to the charge that J 
failed to incorporate institutional change in my 
1965 analysis must be one of guilty. There is 
no doubt that this omission is a serious defi- 
ciency in that presentation. Having already rec- 
ognized this, I have attempted to follow up 
with some institutional analysis in mind in my 
new book, Critical Elections and the Main- 
springs of American Politics (New York: Nor- 
ton, 1970). 
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At the same time, I cannot escape the sensa- 
tion that Mr. Rusk has talked past the point of 
my original argument. It should be noted in the 
first place that the theory of long-term change 
in voting behavior which I have suggested in 
both the 1965 and 1970 studies can be qualified 
but not effectively refuted, so long as further 
residues of importance continue to exist in 
space or time after institutional analysis has ex- 
plained all it can. The assumption seems im- 
plicit in the 1967 registration article by Kelley 
et al. (“Registration and Voting: Putting First 
Things First,” American Political Science Re- 
view, 61 [1967], pp. 359-379), that institu- 
tional changes explain all that is worth explain- 
ing. This assumption is all but flatly stated in 
Rusk’s article, where he asserts that the behav- 
ioral variables I discussed turn out to be of 
“minuscule” importance (p. 1236). This surely 
goes much too far in the opposite direction, as 
we shall see below. So long as significant ele- 
ments of behavior which cannot be plausibly 
explained by the direct intervention of institu- 
tional variables continue to exist—and they do 
—such overstatement of the institutionalist hy- 
pothesis “puts first things first” at the cost of 
excluding politics from the study of political 
phenomena. To take one example of a spatial 
residue, it can be demonstrated in at least one 
important state that declines in turnout between 
1900 and 1918 were at least as great in areas 
not covered by a 1906 personal-registration 
statute as in urban areas whose populations 
were subject to this new requirement; and not 
less than one-fifth of the state’s population was 
involved. 

At least as strong a case can be made with 
regard to time sequences and the effect of the 
Australian ballot reform. I take it as axiomatic 
that the pre-1888 absence of split-ticket voting 
was largely an artifact of the unofficial party 
ticket, and that the official ballot substituted for 
it more or less facilitated such voting, depend- 
ing on its specific structure in a given state. But 
my original argument, as well as that developed 
in my 1970 study, is concerned with significant 
behavioral change whose full dimensions ma- 
ture some years after Rusk’s cut-off date of 
1908. Moreover, if it can be shown that the 
most quantitatively significant change in split- 
ticket voting occurs years after the introduction 
of the Australian ballot, then we would seem to 
have a variable which makes possible but does 
not cause or create a certain behavioral pattern. 
My argument had to do with the behavioral 
consequences of the reorganization—indeed, 
disorganization—of American electoral politics 
which progressively unfolded during the 
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1896-1932 alignment era. It would be more 
likely to be effectively demolished if a showing 
could be made that behavioral change in the 
wake of the ballot reform was more or less im- 
mediate and that subsequent changes were at 
least of no greater quantitative magnitude than 
those established in the 1890-1908 period. 
Such a showing, however, cannot be made. Be- 
fore turning to a more detailed exposition, I 
would note that the “split-ticket voting” index 
which I used in 1965 now seems to me an inad- 
equate substitute for a much more straightfor- 
ward procedure. The latter is the generation of 
a mean percentage for each party and a corre- 
sponding standard deviation for all offices 
within a single election for which the state as a 
whole is the constituency, followed by a reitera- 
tion of this procedure for each election in a 
time series, In other words we can take advan- 
tage of the long ballot in the states where it ex- 
ists, and from it derive a series of data points 
for each election. Basic data are presented in 
Appendix Tables I-V of my Critical Elections 
book for five states-—Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. The 
discussion which follows is primarily based on 
it. 

It would be reasonable to anticipate that the 
introduction of an institutional change should 
lead to some systematic change in voting be- 
havior which would produce effects extending 
over a considerable period of time. A useful de- 
vice for measuring this, it seems to me, is the 
use of the t-test as a longitudinally descriptive 
measure which permits identification of the 
date at which system change appears to have 
occurred. Assuming stability before and after 
change, a time span of about a decade—at an- 
nual or biennial intervals—appears appropriate 
for each group of observations to be processed. 
Thus we do find in Massachusetts, for example, 
a quite systematic change with a midpoint iden- 
tical to the date of introduction of the Austra- 
lian ballot; but this change has to do not with 
standard deviations measuring split-ticket vot- 
ing, but with roll-off, or the percentage of in- 
complete ballots. The mean roll-off for 
1880-1888 is 1.0%, and for the 1889-1897 
period 6.1%, with t = 5.03. Even if we do not 
apply standard tests of significance here, the 
cutting point is clear—particularly in view of 
the fact that no other partitioning of the data 
by any decade set yields a ¢ which is anywhere 
near as large. 

When we apply a set of iterated t-tests for 
the five states included in this analysis, we can 
identify “high” midpoint years for the era of 
ballot reform, plus subsequent “highs” indicat- 
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Table 1. Changes in Split-Ticket Voting in Three Time Periods 
State Ballot Era Later Positive Change Later Negative Change 
Period S.D. t Period S.D. t Period S.D. t 
Indiana 1882-90 0.14 9 ay 1888-96 0.09 4 s 1920-28 1.49 3 spo 
1892-1900 0.11 ™ 1898-1904 0.22 ~“ 1930-38 0.25 %7 
(Midpoint) (1891) (1897) (1929) 
1912-20 0.23 3 ggss 
1922-30 1.43 ” 
(Midpoint) (1921) 
Massachusetts 1880-88 0.85 0.97 1895-1903 1.14 4.19** 1922-30 4.28 1 a 
1889-97 1.21 = 1904-12 Ay 1932-40 3.23 U 
(Midpoint) (1889) (1904) (1931) 
1892-1900 0.97 ~ 1904-12 2.95, er 1932-40 1.93 ~ 
(Midpoint) (1891) (1903) (1931) 
Rhode Island 1880-88 1.61 1887-96 0.71 » 1910-18 3.41 A 
1890-98 0.86 12? 1897-1904 2.14 29" 1920-28 128 2” 
(Midpoint) (1889) (1897) (1919) 
1893-1901 1 . 13 kok 
1902-10 252 27 
(Midpoint) (1902) 
Wisconsin 1881-88 0.91 1902-10 1.08 š 1932-40 9.17 " 
1390-98 0.38 196 1932-09 38g 27 1942-50 3.92 2°98 
(Midpoint) (1889) (1911) (1941) 


* p< .025, one-tailed test 
** n< 001, one-tailed test 
All others not significant at or below .025 


ing sudden increases to more or less durable 
levels, and still later—-mostly during the New 
Deal era—further “highs” in the series of ¢ val- 
ues associated with declines in standard devia- 
tions. 

Now this array presents some anomalies in 
terms of Rusk’s argument. I leave aside the cu- 
riosity that Indiana, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin show declines in the magnitude of standard 
deviations during the ballot-era election se- 
quences showing the highest t-values. Despite 
this curiosity, I remain persuaded that Rusk’s 
case for the existence of an influence is strong. 
The time dimension is a different matter. In all 
five cases, a much stronger case can be made 
for “system change” in the second and third 
columns of the table above than in the first. 
Taking the midpoint years of highest positive 
change as a benchmark, the first system trans- 
formation—toward positive increases in the 
standard-deviation measure of split-ticket vot- 
ing—~occurs between 12 and 30 years after the 


ballot-reform era high point in our five states, 
with a mean of 18 years. This is particularly 
informative in the case of the office-block state 
par excellence, Massachusetts. What is really 
remarkable is that the standard deviations tend 
to remain extremely small until 15 years after 
the appearance of the Australian ballot. The 
only significant immediate effect of this reform, 
as we have said, was the sharp increase to new 
stable levels in the percentage of incomplete 
ballots—hence a ¢ of 5.03 for roll-off, com- 
pared with one of only 0.97 for standard devia- 
tions in the same time sequence. In view of the 
exceptionally antipartisan form which the Mas- 
sachusetts official ballot took, and which it has 
since retained, voting a straight ticket in the 
1889-1903 period required exceptional parti- 
san persistence on the voter’s part. This makes 
the small standard deviations prior to 1904 all 
the more remarkable. 

The point is that the Australian ballot only 
facilitated subsequent behavioral change, it did 
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not create it. What happened between the bal- 
lot-era period and the time when “system- 
change” positive increases in split-ticket voting 
occurred in these states? The answer, obviously 
enough, is to be found primarily in the critical 
realignment of 1896 and its consequences for 
parties thereafter. Similarly with the negative 
change falling still later: it is associated in each 
case with the development of more or less con- 
temporary intensities of two-party competition, 
with the modal point falling during the New 
Deal Realignment era. That the institutional 
variable itself loosened up party voting and 
provided a favorable context for subsequent 
changes in voting behavior I would not deny. 
All I have ever argued is that this behavioral 
change very clearly had a life of its own. That 
argument seems not to be essentially disturbed 
by Rusk’s findings, for it remains quite inde- 
pendently grounded. 

It seems clear enough that the steep rise in 
the standard deviation of the partisan vote in 
and after 1904 is closely related to the extent 
to which two-party competition survived the 
sectional realignment which came into being af- 
ter 1896. So also, not surprisingly, are roll-off 
and turnout. If we place our five states on a 
continuum of party competition for the decade 
1920-1930, the high water mark of the “sys- 
tem of 1896,” the relationship emerges quite 
clearly, particularly when compared with the 
prereform decade of the 1880’s. The array also 
serves as a useful reminder that all of these 
variables are metrics of a dynamic system of 
political action—a system in which both the be- 
havioral and the institutional aspects of politi- 
cal change play a major role. It may also be 
added that the subsequent decline in standard 
deviations associated with the restoration of 
two-party competition, which is common to all 
five of our states, merely reinforces the behav- 
ioral-change side of the controversy. 

Perhaps the most crucial deficiency in my 
original omission of such institutional changes 
in the 1890-1910 period lies in the failure to 
integrate these changes into the argument, since 
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they may as much support as qualify it. For 
changes in electoral law are not politically or 
sociologically neutral, as we are beginning to 
see in the study of personal-registration statutes 
and their effects on participation. These 
1890-1910 reforms are not only intervening 
and partially causal variables, they are also 
caused variables. This becomes particularly ap- 
parent when they are seen together. For my 
own part, I continue to suppose that the causes 
of both the reforms and the behavior are prob- 
ably not profoundly dissimilar from those origi- 
nally suggested in 1965. 

One basic conclusion to be drawn from all 
this is that a more completely multivariate the- 
ory of change in and structure of American 
voting behavior across time is urgently needed. 
This should begin at the least with the full pres- 
entation of the characteristics of the universe 
—both behavioral and institutional—which re- 
mains to be published. Then and not before are 
we likely to achieve the desired goal of “putting 
first things first.” In the meantime, we should 
remain on guard not only against omitting suffi- 
cient conditions for the appearance of phenom- 
ena, but against confusing sufficient with neces- 
sary conditions. The correctives which Kelley 
and his associates and Rusk have provided are 
of very great importance and value. But I feel 
bound to say that no conclusive evidence has 
yet been presented that my original argument 
or its 1970 reformulation need be abandoned in 
any essential respect. 

WALTER DEAN BURNHAM 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Professor Burnham’s article in the March 
1965 Review—“The Changing Shape of the 
American Political Universe”—has been an im- 
portant piece in stimulating discussion and re- 
search in the area of the historical analysis of 
American electoral behavior. Burnham has per- 
formed a major contribution by focusing our 
attention upon the changing distribution curves 
across time of five key dependent variables of 


Table 2. Partisan Competition and Other Electoral Indices: The 1880's and the 1920’s 


1880~1888 1920-1930 
% Dem. S.D. Roloff Turnout % Dem. S.D. Rolloff Turnout 
Indiana 50.1 0.11 0.3 89.8 4722 1.27 3.0 66.1 
Rhode Island 42.2 1.61 1.4 38.5 44.6 1.14 1.7 60.1 
Massachusetts* 44.0 0.91 1.5 59.5 42.9 3.95 9.8 55:1 
Michigan 47.3 0.46 1.0 72.7 28.1 4,25 6.7 42.4 
Wisconsin 43.8 0.91 1.1 75.9 19.8 5.81 17.7 47.1 





* Office-block ballot; others, party-column. 
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voting behavior—split-ticket voting, roll-off, 
turnout, partisan swing, and drop-off. Other 
scholars—such as V. O. Key and Robert E. 
Lane—have also noted the changing properties 
of these variables, but it was Burnham who fo- 
cused our attention on them as a collective set 
and, in turn, proposed a theory to explain their 
changing nature. 

Basically, Burnham noted that turnout levels 
were high, while split-ticket voting, roll-off, 
drop-off, and partisan swing levels were low up 
to the 1890’s. After that, the reverse became 
true—turnout started declining, and split-ticket 
voting and the other voting indices began to 
rise in value. Burnbam believes these changes 
can be linked to the election of 1896. Accord- 
ing to Burnham, a business-Republican elite co- 
alition succeeded in stealing the electoral sys- 
tem from the people as a necessary step in con- 
solidating the industrial revolution, in essen- 
tially dictating the revolution’s development 
without having to be subjected to mass pres- 
sures and demands. This elite capture of the 
electoral system was assumed to have led to a 
major breakdown in party organization and 
competition in the aftermath of the 1896 
election, and, correspondingly, to an alienation 
of the voter from the political system. Prior to 
that time, the voter was considered to be firmly 
entrenched in the system with his strong party 
loyalty. 

Over the last seven years, these basic ideas— 
quite rightly called a “theory”——have gained 
considerable currency in the field, so much so 
that at least one vital point seems to have been 
overlooked—that they have never been empiri- 
cally confirmed. The 65 article by Burnham 
must be essentially viewed as an exercise of lay- 
ing out the distribution of five dependent vari- 
ables and then attempting to set forth a theory 
to explain the systematic changes in them. The 
theory may be correct, partially or completely, 
or it may not, but it is obvious that there has 
been little attempt to operationalize the con- 
cepts in the theory as independent variables in 
order to test empirically their relations to the 
systematic changes in the dependent variables 
of split-ticket voting, turnout, etc. One realizes, 
at the same time, that asking the investigator to 
do this entails a difficult task. The problems in- 
volved in operationalizing and obtaining empir- 
ical information on such variables as business 
elite take-overs of voting systems, breakdowns 
in party organization, psychological alienation 
of the voter from the political system, etc., are 
very apparent. Historical accounts of such mat- 
ters are often scarce or of dubious quality, and 
the “psychological” aspects of past political be- 
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havior are difficult to probe for as a marked 
contrast to our contemporary knowledge of 
such matters when using sample survey tech- 
niques. 

These same problems again surface when 
confronted with Burnham’s second statement 
of his theory—his book on Critical Elections 
and the Mainsprings of American Politics 
(1970). The reason for this lies in the fact that 
this statement, in all essential respects, is identi- 
cal to that first proposed in his 1965 Review 
article. Burnham does qualify his argument 
slightly with the introduction of institutional 
variables (ballot, registration systems) into the 
discussion, but basically the attempt is to incor- 
porate such new considerations to fit his thesis 
rather than to revise his central contentions. 
From reading both statements of his thesis, onc 
senses the confidence Burnham has in its ability 
to explain the changing characteristics of the 
electorate. Undoubtedly, important changes 
were taking place within the “historical elec- 
toral universe’—changes that must have some 
explanation. This author shares Burnham’s con- 
cern with explaining these changes—the differ- 
ences between us reside in what we consider to 
be causing these changes and why. 

This author’s basic belief is that institutional 
variables were the important factors prompting 
the many changes in the electorate around the 
turn of the century. The introduction and es- 
tablishment of registration systems could make 
the vote turnout curve drop. The introduction 
of the new Australian Ballot system, which was 
secret and consolidated, replacing the separate 
party ballots of an earlier day, could have 
effects in increasing split-ticket voting. Once all 
parties had to be placed on the same ballot and 
a secret ballot was used, the potential for split- 
ticket voting would certainly be improved. The 
new ballot system, and the voting rules accom- 
panying its introduction, could also cause in- 
creases in roll-off, the tendency for the elector- 
ate to vote in lesser numbers for lower-placed 
offices on the ballot. Having to consider all of- 
fices on the new consolidated ballot and to vote 
on them was definitely a more tedious and diff- 
cult decision-making task than simply deposit- 
ing the earlier system’s single party ballot in the 
ballot box, either marked or unmarked. No de- 
cision making was required in the latter situa- 
tion, other than which party’s ballot to pick up 
in the first place. 

This essentially was the theory laid out in the 
author’s article in the December 1970 Review, 
stating that institutional variables had a vital 
and logical role in explaining the changes Burn- 
ham had noted in turnout, split-ticket voting, 
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and roll-off. (At the time it was not stated, but 
connections could also be seen between these 
variables and the explanation of Burnham’s 
drop-off and partisan swing figures, since the 
behavior of these two voting indices hewed 
closely to and would necessarily be explained 
by the same institutional factors as Burnham’s 
turnout and split-ticket voting indices, respec- 
tively.) The next step was to test these ideas 
empirically, and this was attempted for only 
that part of the theory dealing with ballot and 
its relation to the split-ticket voting of that 
time. This limitation was imposed by the large 
task of collecting such historical information as 
well as by the realization that the initial re- 
search project had to be of a fairly specific 
scope, Later, the author and others collected in- 
formation on registration and other electoral 
qualification variables in an attempt to relate 
these to Burnham’s turnout figures, the analysis 
of these materials to appear in future publica- 
tions. 

The results of the ballot analysis confirmed 
the expectations of the theory—that the intro- 
duction of the new ballot system facilitated in- 
creases in split-ticket voting in a systematic way 
that could be empirically verified state-by-state. 
It was also discovered that, for the time period 
studied, there was very little, if any, split-ticket 
voting left over for Burnham’s theory to ex- 
plain after ballot analysis had accounted for 
what it could in the specific four states of Burn- 
ham’s concern in his 1965 article. 

These results naturally led to the question of 
the status and relationship of this work to that 
of Burnham’s, a question which prompted this 
exchange of letters to the editor. There are sev- 
eral different levels on which this can be dis- 
cussed. A major point, and one which was em- 
phasized earlier, was that neither Burnham nor 
others have empirically verified his theory, 
while in the case of ballot, the theory has been 
operationalized and empirically demonstrated. 
Burnham, in essence, has confined his dis- 
cussion to the theoretical level while the 
treatment of ballot has extended to both the 
theoretical and empirical levels. Thus, much of 
Burnham’s comments above with regard to his 
argument being sound in light of the ballot 
analysis must be seriously qualified—-since his 
theory has not been confirmed. It is difficult, 
from this perspective, to understand how he 
can so forcefully maintain that his theory is 
correct per se, or how he can believe it to be 
correct and basically unaltered when empirical 
evidence suggests the contrary. 

There is another level on which our two 
works can be discussed, if only briefly. Outside 
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of the analysis on the ballot variable, the rest of 
the theory regarding institutional influences on 
voting behavior still needs to be empirically 
tested. Work on this score is now underway, 
but one must admit that any discussion of the 
impact, for instance, of registration system 
variables on turnout must remain on the same 
plane as Burnham’s theory, as basically un- 
proven until the empirical work is done. But 
the central point is clear—that theories have to 
be tested, not merely proposed, and only in so 
doing can we state without equivocation that 
they are valid. 

Returning to the main concern of Burnham’s 
remarks—-the empirical analysis of the ballot 
variable specifically—one can sketch out his 
basic points as follows. The first argument ad- 
vanced by Burnham is that there are further 
residues of importance existing in space and 
time after institutional analysis has explained 
all that it can. While one can easily agree with 
such a general claim, one, at the same time, has 
to qualify this statement in certain respects— 
and such qualifications tend to weaken the 
Burnham theory. For example, with regard to 
the specific time period the author studied, 
1376-1908, it was quite clear that ballot could 
explain almost all of the split-ticket voting in 
the four states that Burnham had selected for 
study. If his theory were correct, one would 
have expected large residues of split-ticket vot- 
ing to remain, since his theory predicts wide- 
spread, not minuscule, changes in voting behav- 
ior. However, if Burnham, were to extend his 
analysis beyond four states to the universe of 
states (as was done in the ballot analysis), it is 
possible that larger residues of such voting 
might be discovered. If so, the question would 
then become one of whether Burnham’s theory 
or some alternate theory of this period could 
explain these residues. 

Another qualification of Burnham’s argu- 
ment comes to mind when one extends the field 
of focus beyond 1908, the cutoff date of the 
ballot analysis. Residues of split-ticket voting 
could exist in later periods, such as the 1920's 
(which Burnham refers to as the “high water 
mark of the system of 1896”), but here a “sys- 
tem change” far more basic than the conse- 
quences of the 1896 election would probably 
account for such heightened activity in split- 
ticket voting—the advent of women’s suffrage. 
Opening of the system to a relatively “politi- 
cally unsocialized” contingent without strong 
party ties could provide the flux in the electoral 
figures of the 1920’s which such observers as 
Burnham have noted. (The logical connection 
between further declines in turnout in the 
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1920’s and the introduction of women’s suf- 
frage is also apparent.) Current survey re- 
search still shows traces of such behavior, a be- 
havior that would be much more accentuated 
in the years immediately following enactment 
of the Nineteenth Amendment. (For a more 
cogent statement of this position, see Philip E. 
Converse, “Change in the American 
Electorate,” unpublished Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center paper, 1970.) 

A second point that Burnham makes is that 
the effects of the new ballot, especially the 
large effects, seem to have come some time af- 
ter it was introduced in the several states, im- 
plying that only a demonstration of large im- 
mediate effects could be viewed as substantial 
evidence in discounting his theory. Before one 
addresses this charge, however, one must 
clearly state that the introduction of the Aus- 
tralian Ballot largely antedated the 1896 
election which Burnham believes spurred on the 
many changes in voting behavior described ear- 
lier. Almost ali of the states had the new ballot 
before 1896, and the effects it had in these ear- 
lier years (before Burnham’s theory comes into 
play) are quite evident in the data. Still, such 
effects were not “immediately large” for every 
state, which raises the obvious question— 
should they have been? 

Throughout the ballot article, the author 
contends that it took some time for people to 
adjust to the split-ticket potential of the party 
column version of the new ballot, but relatively 
little time to adjust to the office-block-format. To 
the extent that this is true, it would mean that 
fairly immediate, large split-ticket effects would 
be registered in office-block states, once the new 
ballot was enacted, but smaller effects would be 
observed in the case of party column states. 
This seems natural given the historical situation 
at the time and the physical differences between 
the two types of ballot format. Imagine the his- 
torical situation—-that the new ballot had been 
introduced against the backdrop of a strongly 
partisan culture and its separate party ballots. 
It would take people some time to adjust to the 
new freedom provided by the Australian Ballot, 
the amount of time depending on which format 
of the ballot was used in their state. The adjust- 
ment time needed for the office bloc format 
would be relatively little, since its basically non- 
partisan structure departed radically from the 
earlier partisan ballot. On the other hand, a 
longer adjustment time would be required un- 
der the party column format, since it resembled 
in many respects, and probably was meant to 
perpetuate, the partisan culture of the previous 
ballot era. The data bear these points out— 
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split-ticket voting rose considerably faster in 
office-block than in party column ballot states; 
office-block ballot states, in the beginning, were 
registering the fairly immediate, “large” split- 
ticket effects. As time passed, the party column 
ballot states started to register “bigger” effects 
as more of the electorate adjusted to the split- 
ticket potential of this ballot (namely, its fea- 
tures of having both parties on the same ticket 
and allowing for a secret vote), but the very 
nature of its partisan format, as well as its ties 
in the early stages of the new ballot period to 
the previous one, set an upper limit on the ex- 
tent to which these states could approach the 
split-ticket records of the office-block ballot 
States. 

Given this evidence and the theory underly- 
ing it, there is no reason to expect the Burnham 
notion of large split-ticket effects having to oc- 
cur immediately for every state upon enact- 
ment of the new ballot. Such a reading misses 
the “character” of ballot as a variable and the 
setting in which it was placed, as well as the 
considerable discussion and documentation of 
these points in the ballot article (see the discus- 
sion on pp. 1230-1233, point (3) of the arti- 
cle’s summary on p. 1235, and the data con- 
tained in Table 5 and Figure 3). The fact is 
that the office-block states do tend to conform to 
the Burnham notion, but the party column 
states do not, in the beginning, and there is no 
reason to expect them to do so. 

The workings of ballot as a variable are, 
however, even more complicated than the “ad- 
justment theory” sketched thus far would indi- 
cate. The relative use of the split-ticket poten- 
tial of the new ballot, in the early days of its 
adoption, depended not only on the rate at 
which people adjusted to the type of format 
used, but also on elections existing which pro- 
duced a desire to use the split-ticket property of 
the ballot (a point made on p. 1231 and, more 
indirectly, on p. 1228 of the ballot article). To 
some extent, these two events interact, although 
it is more than plausible that a given format 
(i.e., party column) could have an inhibiting 
effect on the degree to which a given election 
produced desires to split one’s ticket. This was 
already evident in the data alluded to in the dis- 
cussion above on “adjustment effects”-—the de- 
gree to which party column states had lower 
split-ticket figures than office-block ballot states. 
Still, at the same time, it is definitely acknowl- 
edged that given elections producing more split- 
ticket-prone stimuli are more likely to have 
greater split-ticket voting than elections associ- 
ated with less split-ticket-prone stimuli. Ballot 
in this sense helps to facilitate the implementa- 
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tion of split-ticket desires. This brings us to a 
crucial question raised by Burnham and best 
expressed in his statement “,.. that the Austra- 
lian Ballot only facilitated subsequent behav- 
ioral change, it did not create it.” 
' Jt is Burnham’s contention that ballot was 
more a facilitative or contributing cause than a 
direct cause of the movements in the 
electorate’s split-ticket voting behavior. Some 
of the evidence suggests this; some of it does 
not. With regard to the latter, it is quite clear 
that the earlier ballot system was most probably 
a direct cause in not allowing the electorate to 
vote a split-ticket. Burnham also, despite his 
above statement, agrees with ballot being a 
basic cause in this regard, when he says, “I 
take it as axiomatic that the pre-1888 absence 
of split-ticket voting was largely an artifact of 
the unofficial party ticket... .” From the way 
this ballot system was constituted, it could 
hardly be otherwise—separate party ballots 
peddled by party workers in a nonsecret voting 
setting. Your only choice seemed to be which 
party’s ballot to take; to split your ticket was 
extremely difficult. Given this situation, it is lit- 
tle wonder that ballot is perceived as a direct 
cause of voting behavior. As for the new Aus- 
tralian Ballot, the data show that many states 
experienced increased split-ticket voting just af- 
ter the new ballot was introduced. Since such 
results continue to be maintained across time, it 
is evident that the major shift to the Australian 
Ballot had some depressing effect on the inten- 
sity of partisanship, lending increased ampli- 
tude to cross-party voting. Other evidence also 
suggests the independence of ballot as an ex- 
planatory factor—especially the demonstration 
that different adjustment patterns to its split- 
ticket potential could be traced to the different 
types of ballot format in use. Even today, the 
fact that greater split-ticket voting occurs in 
office-block than in party column states suggests 
some independent effect of ballot on voting. 
(See Angus Campbell and Warren E. Miller, 
“The Motivational Basis of Straight and Split 
Ticket Voting,” this Review, 51 [June 1957], 
293-312.) 

Obviously, however, the new ballot is not di- 
rectly causing all split-ticket voting-——it quite 
clearly by its presence also facilitates the ex- 
pression of split-ticket desires which are inde- 
pendently grounded, desires that were virtually 
impossible to implement under the earlier party 
ballot system. Viewing ballot in this light—as a 
facilitating or contributory cause rather than as 
a direct cause—in no way substantiates the 
Burnham theory. The most likely prospect is 
that ordinary motivating factors—the custom- 
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ary SRC-designated “short-term forces” of is- 
sue and candidate appeal—were the impetus 
for people to split their tickets under the Aus- 
tralian system. The Australian system had loos- 
ened up party voting to such an extent as to 
allow such short-term forces to play a role in 
determining the vote. In so doing, its function 
could be seen as a “direct” one as well as a “fa- 
cilitating” one. Pushing the argument further, 
the degree to which such short-term forces 
were translated into split-ticket votes would 
vary as a function of the adjustment pro- 
cess underlying the new ballot as well as the 
type of ballot format in use—clearly “direct 
causal” factors. On the other hand, Burnham 
contends that the causal factors at work were 
the anti-party forces emerging from the 1896 
election, forces which used ballot merely as an 
instrument to express their wishes. This, of 
course, 1s possible, but the fact that large spurts 
of split-ticket voting did not occur continuously 
after the 1896 election calls into question the 
existence and widespread impact of such forces 
across this time period. The variable nature of 
split-ticket voting would more likely call on 
a theory which states a “high” or “low” split- 
ticket election would be determined by the 
salience and intensity of the short-term forces 
existing in that election year. Of course, the 
theme of ballot is central throughout—the new 
ballot had to be introduced in order for people 
to split their vote, and even a “low” split-ticket 
year would most usually have a higher split- 
ticket value in the Australian period than in the 
pre-Australian period, simply because some 
people would be using the new ballot’s split- 
ticket feature. When one looks back to the pre- 
Australian days, one would acknowledge that 
short-term forces existed then also (although in 
no degree comparable to Australian days be- 
cause of the nature of the pre-Australian ballot 
and its corresponding partisan culture), but the 
crucial point is that it was extremely difficult to 
translate such forces into split-ticket votes using 
the single party ballot system. 

The last contention Burnham makes is that 
ballot as a variable can be incorporated into his 
theory. To do this, he would have to account 
for the above arguments, as well as the two 
possible discrepancies that follow. First, the in- 
troduction of the Australian Ballot antedates 
his theory of the 1896 election and its conse- 
quences. Second, although the necessary re- 
search has yet to be done, it seems that the 
forces most instrumental in pushing for the 
Australian reform were “reformers” and “good 
government” people and not “business-Repub- 
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electoral system. If his theory were thought to 
be basically compatible with the ballot theory, 
it would seem that it at least would have to be 
revised to take account of these points. As it 
stands, it is difficult to see how Burnham can 
maintain the belief that the causes of both the 
ballot reform and split-ticket voting were the 
forces underlying the election of 1896. 

This discussion of Burnham’s last point leads 
us inevitably to a final confrontation of the 
question that has been front and center 
throughout this paper—the question of the sta- 
tus and relationship of the institutional and 
Burnham explanations. It would seem that 
much of the answer would depend not only on 
what has been stated above but also on some 
fairly specific future research efforts. First and 
foremost, the Burnham theory would have to 
be operationalized and tested to the extent that 
it could be. On the institutional side of things, 
moving past “ballot” as a variable, one must 
now test for the influence of other institutional 
factors on Burnham’s voting behavior variables 
—most specifically, ascertaining the relation- 
ship of registration and other electoral qualifi- 
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cation variables to voting turnout. Also, the 
effect of women’s suffrage on both turnout and 
split-ticket voting should be analyzed. If the 
other institutional variables prove to be as re- 
warding in explanatory power as ballot (and as 
Kelley et al. suggest they would be for registra- 
tion variables), the author would heavily sub- 
scribe to the theory of the interaction of institu- 
tional and short-term effects mentioned above 
as the best explanation of the voting behavior 
around the turn of the century. If the Burnham 
theory should be confirmed, this would result in 
a mesh between the institutional variables and 
the Burnham theory, provided the latter is 
modified in certain respects. Until such further 
evidence is in, however, the author maintains 
his belief that the data contained in his Review 
article and the points specified above argue 
strongly for (a) the fact that ballot has a life of 
its own in affecting the split-ticket process, and, 
at the same time, (b) that it seriously qualifies 
the chief arguments in the Burnham theory. 
JERROLD G. RUSK 

Purdue University 
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Serious Games. By Clark C. Abt. (New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 176. 
$5.95, cloth; $1.95, paper.) 

A Primer on Simulation and Gaming. By Rich- 
ard F. Barton. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 239. $8.95 cloth, $4.95 
paper.) 

Serious Games is a book with a message and 
is written with almost evangelistic zeal. While 
conceding that games are not a panacea for all 
the ills of modern life, Abt argues that they can 
provide fast and effective relief for many of 
these ills. To appreciate this remarkable pallia- 
tive power, Abt invites the reader to view the 
world through game-colored glasses. In a for- 
mal sense, “a game is an activity among two 
or more independent decision makers seeking 
to achieve their objectives in some limiting con- 
text” (p. 6). Since most real-life activities 
may be conceived in these terms, a game be- 
comes “a way of looking at something, any- 
thing” (p. 5). Presumedly, this “way of look- 
ing” affords one considerable analytic lever- 
age and fosters a creative yet rigorous type of 
problem-solving. It also allows one to contrive 
activities (serious games) designed to simulate 
social processes which then can be used to 
communicate knowledge about these processes 
and to surface new insights regarding them. 

A major portion of the book is devoted to 
the educational value of games. Abt contends 
that games can assuage many of the problems 
of contemporary education—problems relating 
to student motivation, curricular relevance, in- 
structional responsiveness, testing and evalua- 
tion, and limited resources. While games alleg- 
edly can improve education in general, Abt 
suggests that they are especially beneficial for 
students from disadvantaged areas. He argues 
that games can provide a mode of activity fa- 
miliar to these students and thus sustain their 
interests and involvement. Moreover, through 
such games, disadvantaged students can exhibit 
important skills and talents that otherwise 
might go undetected. 

Moving beyond the classroom and formal 
education, Abt finds serious games to be excep- 
tionally valuable tools for planning and prob- 
lem-solving in government and industry. This 
value accrues in part through a sort of dialecti- 
cal process. Games promote a sense of detach- 
ment and objectivity, while at the same time 
engaging the emotions of the participants and 
fostering an intense involvement with the prob- 
lems being gamed. Games thus offer unique ad- 


vantages when used to analyze specific prob- 
lems, experiment with alternative strategies, 
and convey substantive information. 

While arguing that participation in serious 
games can be both enjoyable and highly re- 
warding, Abt also points out that all of the pay- 
offs are not in the playing. The designing of a 
game can be a potent educational experience 
and an illuminating analytic exercise, 

Throughout the book, Abt documents his ar- 
guments with personal anecdotes and an occa- 
sional testimonial from a satisfied user. With 
the exception of a single reference to Boocock 
and Schild (eds.), Simulation Games in Learn- 
ing, he essentially ignores the large and grow- 
ing body of research and literature on simula- 
tion and gaming. Sprinkled throughout are 
fairly detailed descriptions of a number of gam- 
ing exercises, ranging from simple card and 
board games to fairly elaborate, computer-as- 
sisted simulations. Many of these were de- 
signed by Abt Associates, Inc., of which the 
author is founder and president. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is devoted to the “cost-effectiveness” of 
games. While Abt’s conclusions are never in 
doubt, he does raise a number of important 
questions and issues about the design and use 
of games. Unfortunately, most of these are dis- 
missed rather glibly. The essential message of 
both the chapter and the book seems to be: 
“Let gaming be pervasive, let it flourish in good 
forms and ill, and the best will emerge. This is 
no art of the experts, but a universal language 
common to all cultures, ages and conditions” 
(pp. 114-115). 

While Abt’s book is addressed primarily to 
the question of why do it, Barton’s Primer con- 
centrates more on how it is done. For Barton, 
“simulation is simply the dynamic execution or 
manipulation of a model of an object system 
[i.e., the subject matter of an investigation or 
learning experience] for some purpose” (p. 6). 
The burden of the book is, in part, to demon- 
strate that technical expertise is a more impor- 
tant asset in the construction and use of simula- 
tions and games than Abt would lead one to 
believe. 

Barton identifies four ways of studying ob- 
ject systems: (1) analysis, (2) man-model sim- 
ulation, (3) man-computer simulation, and (4) 
all-computer simulation. The book is organized 
largely around the last three of these tech- 
niques, detailed consideration being given to 
each in turn. Each chapter is supplemented by 
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a number of study exercises, some relatively 
simplistic, others demanding more than the 
reader is likely to be prepared to do on the 
basis of the text. 

After introducing the reader to simple flow 
diagram conventions, Barton uses a number of 
relatively simple but illuminating flow charts to 
illustrate and summarize his arguments, The 
book develops very slowly and apparently is in- 
tended to move progressively from the simple 
to the more complex. However, the progression 
is far from uniform and the chapters are un- 
even in detail and the level of prior sophistica- 
tion presumed. For example, a person with- 
out some training in statistics or probability 
theory is likely to find parts of the chapter on 
Monte Carlo techniques exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to follow. 

The continuity of the book also suffers from 
a fairly lengthy digression on computer sys- 
tems. Barton’s advice on computer etiquette is 
sound, but the instruction he provides on the 
jargon of computer systems is of marginal rele- 
vance at best and is drawn out unnecessarily. 
For the uninitiated, this exercise in grammar is 
likely to be largely meaningless. For the person 
with some computer experience, it serves no 
real purpose. 

In his chapter on simulation languages, Bar- 
ton offers a brief but useful comparison of 
three simulation languages: GPSS, SIM- 
SCRIPT, and DYNAMO. Before getting to 
these comparisons, however, he leads the 
reader through an excessively long discussion 
(replete with examples) of internal and exter- 
nal machine languages, assembly languages, and 
user-oriented (source) languages and through 
an annotated listing of several higher level lan- 
guages, most of which are not well known nor 
commonly available. 

The book is generally strong on the mechan- 
ics of constructing and implementing simula- 
tions but is less helpful on matters relating to 
structural desiderata and design criteria (per- 
haps understandably, since these matters are 
heavily dependent upon the purpose for which 
the simulation is to be used). Barton’s advice 
regarding programming and computer usage is 
particularly well-taken, and he offers a number 
of valuable rules of thumb for constructing 
simulations. The force of his insights are some- 
times lost, however, amidst a plethora of irrele- 
vant information and a tendency to belabor the 
obvious. Although he is emphatic in asserting 
that simulation should not be used when analy- 
sis will do, the force of his argument is diluted 
by an unfortunate choice of a simple penny- 
matching game with which to illustrate the 
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various techniques for studying “object sys- 
tems.” While Barton does provide a limited bib- 
liography, he, like Abt, does not attempt even a 
cursory survey of the literature. His final chap- 
ter “A Survey of Simulation Applications” 
does not contain a single citation. This is 
somewhat ironical in that Barton makes a 
strong argument for the importance of docu- 
mentation when constructing simulations. The 
same apparently does not hold when writing 
books. 

While some simulation and gaming practi- 
tioners may find succor in Abt’s uncritical ex- 
position of the faith or enjoy some of Barton’s 
inside dope, I suspect that most will find both 
of these books disappointing introductions to 
the subject. Although the authors of both books 
obviously have had extensive experience with 
their subject matter, more thorough attention to 
the literature would have added much, not least 
of which is a fuller and more useful per- 
spective for their focal concerns. 

CHARLES D. ELDER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Embattled Reason, Essays on Social Knowl- 
edge. By Reinhard Bendix. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1970. Pp. ix, 395. 
$9.75.) 


This is a collection of essays published over a 
twenty-year period by a scholar of wide eru- 
dition and profound sensitivity to our current 
situation as well as our past. It is, in his words, 
“a piece of intellectual autobiography.” Three 
chapters deal with the “Conditions of Knowl- 
edge,” three with “Theoretical Perspective,” 
and the remaining six with “Studies of Modern- 
ization.” 

The volume is so rich in important argument 
and powerful propositions that it is hard to 
know where to begin. There are certain major 
themes, however, that bind the wide range of 
subjects. The book begins with reflections upon 
the precarious state of dispassionate inquiry in 
the modern University, with the major em- 
phasis upon social inquiry. Bendix remarks 
again and again the paradox in our trust in 
reason, on the one hand, and our cultural de- 
spair; our belief in the inquiry of the scholar 
and our distrust of the average man’s prudence 
which such inquiry often inspires. In “Social 
Science and the Image of Man,” he notes the 
applicability of Zeno’s paradox to the social 
scientist himself, asking how Marx’s thought 
could be exempt from Marx’s strictures on ide- 
ology, or what dark complex of childhood ex- 
periences lay at the roots of Freud’s analysis 
of unreason, and thereby “explained” it. 
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His general counterproposition is a condem- 
nation of reductionism, whether that of Durk- 
heim on one hand, or the fashionable “sociol- 
ogy of science” argument of Kuhn on the 
other. 


Durkheim and Freud are heirs of the Enlighten- 
ment. They came to see, though perhaps not ex- 
plicitly, that a completely reductionist view of 
human nature is incompatible with sociology and 
psychoanalysis as intellectual disciplines. For such 
disciplines cannot remain free of contradiction, if 
steps forward in the analysis of man are steps 
backward from the belief in knowledge “for the 
benefit and use of life” (p. 11). 


The image of man as a being whose behavior 
can be reduced to a few overwhelming factors 
leaves a completely determined, therefore im- 
potent, homunculus in place of the human be- 
ing. “This image of man... contributes to the 
antirationalist tendencies of our time” (p. 12). 
Thus to the Marxist, “universities are institu- 
tions of learning only superficially . . . parti- 
sanship should be made explicit, since claims 
to nonpartisanship are hypocritical.” To the 
Freudian, “The quest for knowledge cannot es- 
cape each individual’s cumulative balance of 
pleasure and pain.” To escape such traps, we 
must remember that: 


Any theoretical perspective leaves residues which 
are neglected for the time being. The pluralism of 
theoretical perspective provides a corrective for 
‘this neglect..And general assertions about man 
and society can be treated as provisional abstrac- 
tions. (p. 12) 


In the chapter on the “Changing Founda- 
tions of Scholarly Detachment,” Bendix sees 
two major threats to scholarship. One is the 
change in man’s “cognitive relationship to the 
world,” bringing the entire enterprise of objec- 
tive inquiry into question. The other is the cri- 
sis in “academic self government [which] 
threatens rational discourse as a basis of schol- 
arship .. .” In the social sciences, continual ex- 
perimentation in point of view, untested empir- 
ically or in scholarly discourse, leads to a radi- 
cal subjectivism. The maintenance of standards, 
critical for the University’s integrity, is endan- 
gered. In the University as a whole, “political 
expressionism,” which confuses the limited 
arena of the campus with that of the national 
government, can easily destroy trust in the Uni- 
versity by the community as a whole and, thus, 
also destroy the possibility of academic free- 
dom. To abandon intellectual standards to par- 
ticipatory democrats, to use the campus as a 
staging-ground for national politics is to endan- 
ger the very possibility of objective inquiry. 
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In “Sociology and Ideology” Bendix notes 
that the power of the discipline lies not in its 
modest use for prediction and control but in 
the political consequences of social theory. As 
he states elsewhere, “Definitions of man and so- 
ciety are also social acts.” In his own definition 
of sociology he emphasizes the autonomy of so- 
ciological propositions, logically distinct as 
statements of fact from either their origins or 
the means used to test them. We must, how- 
ever, ask that they be in principle testable; the 
evasive language of the reductionists will not 
do. “Verbs like reflect, correspond, indicate, 
suggest, and many others are used to assert a 
relationship which is difficult or impossible to 
verify.” And since we often cannot test our the- 
ories, responsibility requires “awareness of re- 
percussions and a spirit of moderation in keep- 
ing with the fact that theories are trial presenta- 
tions to the world” (p. 115). 

In view of Bendix’s general position it is 
clear that he could not be an exponent of deter- 
ministic evolution. In analyzing social change 
he employs the device of “paired concepts of 
interaction.” Thus approaching Durkheim on 
the “normality of crime,” he notes that crime is 
both a threat to the moral order and an occa- 
sion for rituals which strengthen that order. 
From this it is necessary to keep in mind “dual 
tendencies” in societies; they allow the develop- 
ment of 


a social scientist’s critique of utopian thought. It 
asks us to consider every social phenomenon as 
transient. Social action evokes or provokes reac- 
tions: it has intended and unintended consequences 

. paired concepts and the perspective of dual 
tendencies are a theoretical adaptation to the Janus- 
faced quality of social life (p. 134). 


As he notes, this view is not consistent with 
functionalism and the notion of systemic equi- 
librium. 

Much of Bendix’s work had dealt with social 
change, specifically industrialization as it oc- 
curred in England, Russia, Germany and the 
United States, as well as “modernization” in the 
new nations. He raises a key question: Can we 
generalize from the English experience to the 
remainder of the West—and from the West to 
that of emerging nations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America? He discards the “internal evo- 
lution” assumption, otherwise called the “stage 
theory,” even for the West, even for England. 

The internal evolution approach makes three 
basic assumptions: that societies are internally 
coherent sociocultural systems, whether tradi- 
tional or modern; that change may be attrib- 
uted to a society’s internal functional differenti- 
ation, such as increasing division of labor; and 
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that ultimately, social evolution (industrializa- 
tion) will have the same effects wherever it oc- 
curs: “, .. once these prerequisites are given, 
industrialization becomes inevitable.” These as- 
sumptions Bendix rejects. Instead, he sees soci- 
eties as less than coherent systems: 


Societies can resemble the living people in Hof- 
mannsthal’s trenchant epigram: “The main differ- 
ence between living people and fictional characters 
is that the writer takes great pains to give the 
characters coherence and inner unity, whereas 
living people may go to extremes of incoherence 
because their physical existence holds them to- 
gether.” Likewise, geographical contiguity, con- 
ventions and institutions hold societies together, 
even as they go to extremes of incoherence (p. 
150). 


Thus tradition and modernity are not mutually 
exclusive; they are dual tendencies. As for 
change as a product of internal differentiation, 
he notes the extreme interpretation of societies 
common today. “All complex societies have an 
internal structure and an external setting. Like- 
wise all complex societies possess a formal 
structure of governmental authority which dif- 
fers from and is relatively independent of, the 
group formations arising from the social and 
economic organization” (p. 291). He considers 
the inevitability of industrialization far from 
self-evident and the similarity of the outcomes 
of industrialization unlikely. “There is a sense in 
which it is true to say that because of timing se- 
quence industrialization cannot occur in the 
same way twice.” , 

In “Tradition and Modernity Reconsidered” 
Bendix gives us, indeed, a definitive critique of 
that amorphous collage of theory, fancy, fact, 
aspiration, and cynicism called “the study of 
societal development.” Looking at the global 
situation, over time, he concludes that the very 
special English situation was grossly overgener- 
alized by Marx, who “tended to make necessi- 
ties out of contingencies,” and suggests a revi- 
sion of vocabulary for the entire discussion. It 
runs like this: At the end of the 18th century, 
because of a long history of complex develop- 
ments, a breakthrough occurred in England 
and also in France. “The economic transforma- 
tion of England provided a ‘model’ for France, 
while the political revolution of France in- 
stantly became a major focus of political debate 
in England. Ever since, the world has been di- 
vided into advanced and follower societies” (p. 
296). Accordingly, he continues, “moderniza- 
tion” indicates a valued change in some soci- 
eties and imitative behavior in others. (He also 
notes that Holland was leader before England; 
Spain, perhaps, before Holland.) He notes, 
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wryly, that one way to protect ourselves from 
the bias of overgeneralizing a little history is to 
understand better what really occurred, includ- 
ing the intellectual formulations of that occur- 
rence, our “bias inherited.” 

As at the beginning, so at the end, Bendix 
has grounded his political analysis on a tough- 
minded sociology of knowledge. I am certain 
his book will be a permanent contribution to 
that sociology in part because he has worked 
with empirical problems of the greatest theoret- 
ical and substantive significance. His political 
theory is nowhere isolated and propositional- 
ized; it is intrinsic to his entire analysis. This Ë 
find sensible and convincing, for he is a true 
macro-social scientist, as this volume superbly 
demonstrates. 

ScoTT GREER 
Northwestern University 


Theory Construction, from Verbal to Methe- 
matical Formulations. By Hubert M. Blalock, 
Jr. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1969. Pp. 180. $3.50.) 


Many of the methodological procedures and 
points of view endemic to political science 
originally spread after contact with other disci- 
plines. In the past sociology has provided fre- 
quent contagion. This book can make a further 
contribution, especially in our teaching at the 
undergraduate and beginning graduate-student 
levels and in some cases to ongoing research. It 
is also an interesting document in what it shows 
about its author, the sociologist with perhaps 
the greatest influence on the teaching of statis- 
tics among political scientists. Furthermore in 
reacting to the book many readers will come to 
appreciate the growing distinctiveness of re- 
search problems in political science and the 
signs of the maturation of the methodological 
branch of the discipline. 

The book should be a useful addition tc 
courses on research methods. It has two general 
concerns. The first is how one may state hy- 
potheses so that they may be evaluated empiri- 
cally. The second is how one may increase the 
level of abstraction of those statements. Thus 
Blalock’s sensitivity to the distinction between 
operational and conceptual definitions underlies 
the work. The further transmission of such sen- 
sitivity could do much in the way of increasing 
the theoretical sophistication of empirical re- 
search in the discipline and perhaps lead to im- 
provements in measurement as well. 

“If the theory has been formulated in terms 
of underlying continua, rather than unordered 
categories and if measurement has of necessity 
been too crude to provide an adequate test, then 
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a weaker test can always be made. But if the 
theory does not encourage greater attention to 
the improvement of measurement procedures 
then we cannot hope to advance as far as might 
otherwise be possible. In other words, I would 
prefer attempts at theory building that are in 
advance of present measurement practices, 
rather than those that take the status quo as a 
limiting factor.” 

The first three chapters discuss problems and 
strategies of translating purely verbal theories 
into more rigorous statements and of linking 
statements so that they form deductive systems. 
Some of the specific topics covered are the 
atheoretical implications of the regard for mere 
association and typologies. Alternative strate- 
gies are categorized as inventories of causes, in- 
ventories of effects, and simple chains and 
loops. The middle three chapters deal with is- 
sues more frequently found in the econometric 
literature; estimation, dynamic and equilibrium 
models, and feedback. 

Specific topics here include identification, 
block-recursive models, lagged endogenous 
variables, difference equations, and differential 
equations. An especially exciting portion of the 
book is a rather long section of the next to last 
chapter in which the author gives examples of 
how one might make inferences about under- 
lying models from the observation of stability. 
The concluding chapter analyzes three general- 
ization strategies: that from the “element class” 
perspective (based upon the deductive model), 
the “class-subclass” perspective (based upon se- 
ries of populations of decreasing membership), 
and the “indicator” perspective (based upon 
the conceptual-operational distinction). There 
are also two appendices. One treats statistical 
interaction and multiplicative models and has 
appeared before. The other is an introduction 
to calculus which should be sufficient for an 
understanding of the section on differential 
equations. 

Several unusual characteristics of the author 
are plain in the volume. The clarity of the style 
and the use of numerous examples from the lit- 
erature illustrate his concern for students and 
the care he takes as a teacher. 

The illustrative examples also indicate his in- 
terest in the development of the social sciences 
generally. The chapter on the identification 
problem is heavily made-up of cases from eco- 
nomic and political research. In fact, the book 
as a whole may be viewed as an introduction to 
econometric materials written from the per- 
spective of less well-developed social science 
_ disciplines, ` 
Yet it would be unreasonable to expect such 
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a book fully to meet the requirements of our 
own discipline. Teachers will have to add other 
topics to fill out the coverage. My own view is 
that there are three main gaps. First, in reac- 
tion against our exclusively conceptual tradi- 
tions we now clearly err on the operational side 
-even more than do sociologists. It seems to 
me that this presents us with even greater the- 
ory-building difficulty. Second, given our level 
of theoretical development, we need ways of 
underpinning our assumptions. For example 
the chapter on the identification problem does 
not discuss a readily available test of identify- 
ing restrictions which allows some evaluation 
of the necessary assumptions about exogenous 
variables. (Blalock does discuss the logic of the 
test; he discusses one of the political examples 
in a form in which it is “overidentified” when 
in fact the original was “just identified” and 
therefore precluded this test. ) 

Finally, from the subtitle some readers might 
anticipate that the book would deal with formal 
modeling, a theory-building strategy which has 
shown much potential in this discipline re- 
cently. As we should expect, however, it deals 
with theory construction from a purely statisti- 
cal point of view. 

Despite the obvious value of this work I 
must conclude that our problems are somewhat 
different from those in sociology. Because of 
our traditions, many of our problems, though 
not all of them, are more severe, The progress 
toward their solution may be enhanced by bet- 
ter informing ourselves of developments in the 
more advanced fields like econometrics. In this 
book we have an introduction that most politi- 
cal scientists will find useful, especially when 
supplemented by additional problems encoun- 
tered in research on politics and public policy. 

CHARLES F. CNUDDE 
University of Wisconsin 


Contemporary Political Theory. Edited by An- 
thony de Crespigny and Alan Wertheimer. 
(New York: Atherton Press, 1970. Pp. 320. 
$6.95.) 


For many years the professional interest of 
analytic philosophers in political theory was in- 
deed slight. In the last decade or two the situa- 
tion has significantly changed. The change is of 
such magnitude that political theory may now 
be fashionable. Regardless, a marked tendency 
to apply to it the distinctive approach of ana- 
lytic philosophy has emerged. 

The anthology under review illustrates well 
the results of this application. Most of the es- 
says consist of “second-order” activities rather 
than responses to substantive, “first-order” 
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problems, Clarification of concepts and critical 
analysis of their logic or language receive pre- 
ponderate emphasis. Prescription of political 
ends or the means of their achievement is un- 
usual. Factual accounts of political institutions 
or behavior are rare. A great increase in meth- 
odological self-consciousness has been said to 
characterize recent philosophers and to induce 
a more limited conception of their powers. The 
implications of this self-consciousness for polit- 
ical philosophy are apparent in most of the es- 
says in this volume. 

After a general introduction by the editors, 
the book divides into seven sections. Each fo- 
cuses upon a fundamental political concept 
power, authority, liberty, equality, justice, 
rights, and political obligation. The sections 
consist of a three- or four-page introduction, 
two articles, and a select bibliography. The au- 
thors are English-speaking political scientists or 
philosophers. The articles have been previously 
published, and only one originally appeared be- 
fore 1955. No less than five are reprinted here 
for at least the second time. 

Capsule summaries cannot do justice to the 
contents of the essays in this volume. Their fla- 
vor may at least be suggested. The editors de- 
scribe and evaluate, not uncritically, the major 
modern criticisms of traditional political philos- 
ophy. P. H. Partridge, in a subtle and challeng- 
ing essay, denies “that measurements of politi- 
cal and social power . . . have, or can ever 
have, any very exact meaning” (p. 30). What 
may be needed, thus, is “the substitution of 
more manageable concepts for the portmanteau 
concept of power” (p. 37). Anthony de Cres- 
pigny analyzes seven forms of power. R. S. Pe- 
ters maintains that the term authority “is al- 
ways used to speak of ways in which conduct is 
regulated as distinct from the mere use of 
power—-e.g., the giving of commands, the mak- 
ing of decisions and pronouncements, as dis- 
tinct from the use of force, incentives, and 
propaganda” (p. 73). C. W. Cassinelli criticizes 
the failure to distinguish between the exercise 
and possession of authority. 

K. J. Scott defends a nonmoral concept of 
the thing freedom which relies heavily on the 
everyday usage of the term. “Laymen are more 
expert at recognizing freedom than social theo- 
rists are at analyzing it” (p. 98). In an excel- 
lent article, Gerald C. MacCallum rejects the 
distinction between negative and positive free- 
dom. Instead, he conceptualizes freedom as a 
triadic relation: it is “always of something (an 
agent or agents), from something, to do, not 
do, become or not become something” (p. 
109). The essays on equality are particularly 
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provocative. John Schaar advances a radical 
critique of the doctrine of equality of opportu- 
nity, which he sees as “a cruel debasement of a 
genuinely democratic understanding of equal- 
ity” (p. 142). He later writes, “The heart of 
such a view of equality is its affirmation of 
equality of being and belonging” (p. 151). 
John Charvet goes further and rejects all sub- 
stantive principles of equality as “incoherent 
and self-contradictory” (p. 167). 

The thrust of D. D. Raphael’s essay is the 
difference between conservative (penal, reme- 
dial, and commutative) and distributive justice, 
which aims at modification of the status quo. 
John Rawl’s classic, “Justice as Fairness,” is too 
well-known to attempt to summarize. On natu- 
ral rights, Margaret MacDonald’s analysis of 
the nature and justification of “value-utter- 
ances” is particularly stimulating. She regards 
them as “more like records of decisions than 
propositions” (p. 238). As such, they cannot 
be proved but can be more or less well de- 
fended. The main theme of Stuart Brown’s 
tightly argued article is that “each man has an 
inalienable right to the protection of his moral 
interests, his person, and his estate” (p. 245). 
The anthology concludes with two first-rate and 
well-known articles on political obligation. 
They are Richard Wasserstrom’s “The Obliga- 
tion to Obey the Law” and Michael Walzer’s 
“The Obligation to Disobey.” 

One weakness of this volume is the nature of 
the editors’ otherwise commendable introduc- 
tory essay. The problem is its failure to per- 
form some functions of a good introduction. 
There is no explanation of the purpose and sig- 
nificance of the book or of the choice of arti- 
cles and concepts. The account of the philo- 
sophical developments which conditioned most 
of the essays is inadequate. In this respect Con- 
temporary Political Theory is less useful than, 
say, Anthony Quinton’s Political Philosophy. 
The misleading character of the title is a less 
serious object of criticism. The essays in the an- 
thology do not reflect the varied trends in con- 
temporary political theory. Empirical theory 
and the Straussian version of political philoso- 
phy are not, among others, represented. 

The choice of articles and topics in almost 
any anthology is subject to some question. In 
this volume, the work of H. L. A. Hart and 
Bryan Barry is conspicuous by its absence. 
Such fundamental political concepts as democ- 
racy, consent, participation, pluralism, and ide- 
ology are omitted. Still, the articles reprinted 
are generally of high quality and about con- 
cepts of obvious significance. They are also 
models of clarity. Then, too, the trend illus- 
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trated by most of the essays reflects the domi- 
nant philosophical movement of our time. The 
precise value of the concept of political philos- 
ophy which it implies is no doubt debatable. 
This collection of essays provides an additional, 
convenient source for further conduct of the 
debate. For these reasons the publication of 
this book constitutes a service to students of 
political theory. 

WILFRID E. RUMBLE 
Vassar College 
University of California, 
Berkeley (Visiting) 


Between Philosophy and History: The Resur- 
rection of Speculative Philosophy of History 
Within the Analytic Tradition. By Haskell 
Fain. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1970. Pp. 329. $10.00.) 


Speculative philosophy of history is almost 
entirely identified with Hegel and the varieties 
of neo-Hegelianism, including Marxism. 
(Toynbee is not strictly speaking a speculative 
philosopher of history but a comparative histo- 
rian whose conclusions are, at least in intent, 
empirical generalizations.) Analytical philoso- 
phy can be roughly divided into two wings. The 
first, sometimes called “ordinary language phi- 
losophy,” derives from G. E. Moore and the 
later Wittgenstein. The second, which derives 
from the Vienna Circle and its diaspora in the 
war years, has been known as “logical positiv- 
ism” and “logical empiricism”; but it might just 
as well be called “ideal language philosophy,” 
since in its view the function of philosophy is 
to clarify the logical form of scientific state- 
ments and theories, and this can be done only 
for an ideal scientific language which has been 
purified of the vagueness and ambiguity of or- 
dinary language. It is not always recognized 
that analytical philosophy is no more mono- 
lithic than speculative philosophy, and that in 
fact a great deal of recent philosophical debate 
has been between the two wings. The positivist 
propensity, to give it its more traditional name, 
has been thoroughly domesticated in the train- 
ing of behavioral scientists; it is taught, one 
might say, without criticism or alternatives, like 
lab technique to chemists. The critique of posi- 
tivism—-for which Peter Winch’s The Idea of a 
Social Science serves as an introduction, as A. 
J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic has 
served for a generation for the positivist wing— 
is not well known and seldom understood by 
behaviorists. Meanwhile, historians still tend, 
although they are increasingly uneasy about the 
conceptual foundations of their discipline, to 
think that common sense and the techniques of 
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archival research are all they need. 

This preamble may help to explain Professor 
Fain’s strategy in Between Philosophy and His- 
tory. The positivist wing of analytical philoso- 
phy has never been comfortable with the con- 
cept of historical knowledge, because in its 
view all knowledge (explanation, prediction, 
etc.) conforms to a single formal model, and 
the essential features of that model, such as the 
presence of general laws and concept-neutral 
observation statements, just cannot be found in 
histories or persuasively prescribed to historiog- 
raphy as methodological goals. Hence, as Fain 
says (pp. vii, 206, 216), much recent philoso- 
phy of history has consisted of “leftovers from 
philosophy of science,”—-a positivist philoso- 
phy of science which regards history as “sociol- 
ogy cum documents” (p. 5). In this situation, 
Between Philosophy and History is throughout, 
although implicitly, a rejection of the positivist 
propensity in philosophical analysis; the debate 
over the logic of explanation is ignored, except 
for a brief Epilogue added when nerve failed. 
Instead, the techniques of the other wing of an- 
alytical philosophy are used to restore the legit- 
imacy of some of the insights of speculative 
philosophy of history. So Hegel is resurrected, 
looking leaner than his friends remember him, 
but also quite different from the inept carica- 
tures on the “Wanted” posters which hang on 
the walls of graduate schools. 

Before speculative history is reached, how- 
ever, two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
explanation and justification of the claim that 
philosophical analysis is relevant to history. 
The persuasiveness of this sort of argument 
rests on the conceptual analysis of instances 
and cases, which is carried through acutely and 
often wittily. In barest synopsis, the steps of 
Fain’s argument are as follows: The minimal 
relation of philosophy to historical inquiry is 
that philosophy is the search for, and formula- 
tion and critique of, criteria for the intelligible 
application of concepts (p. 40). The concepts 
in question are not descriptive-interpretative 
concepts such as “Renaissance,” “Enlighten- 
ment,” “revolution,” or “modernization,” but 
meta-concepts such as “historical fact—histori- 
cal hypothesis,” “historical certainty—historical 
probability,” “historical truth—historical fic- 
tion” (pp. 109, 111). The criteria for the intelli- 
gible application of such concepts are seldom 
explicitly stated but are “embedded” in decision 
procedures, the skilled employment of which is 
the discipline of historical research and argu- 
ment (pp. 111, 138, 156 ff.). “Decision-proce- 
dures” are not modes of historical argument. . 
Whether Martin Bormann is still living is an | 
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open question; no decision procedure exists to 
settle it. That Borman lived and was active be- 
fore 1945 is not ordinarily open to question be- 
cause of accepted decision-procedures in his- 
tory for establishing the historicity of persons 
and actions. 

So far so good. At this point, however, it be- 
comes unclear what use Fain thinks should be 
made of the conclusion that the decision-proce- 
dures of historians contain within them con- 
cepts whose criteria of intelligible application 
are open to skeptical examination and possible 
change. At times it sounds as if the philosoph- 
ical surgeon just pokes around in the historical 
corpus and sews it up again after satisfying his 
own curiosity (it is a “common mistake” to 
suppose that, because skeptical analysis brings 
the historical use of concepts to light, “the deci- 
sion-procedures themselves need to be re- 
placed,” [pp. 141, 155]). At other times it 
sounds as if the patient is to be wheeled away 
with new liver and lights: the concepts of his- 
torical truth and historical fiction as used by 
historians, for example, cannot accommodate 
the assignment of quantified probability to his- 
torical hypotheses, and if a logic of historical 
probability were to be constructed, “the con- 
ceptual change brought about in the study of 
history would be revolutionary” (p. 171). It is 
clearly not within the intended scope of the 
book to settle this question; its aim is not to 
write a scenario for an historiographical revolu- 
tion (any more than Kuhn’s Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions tells physicists what to do 
next) but rather to fix with some exactness the 
locus and nature of whatever conceptual 
change can take place in a discipline not notori- 
ous for conceptual self-consciousness; and this 
has its own value. 

In the second part of the book, beginning 
with Chapter XII, the argument returns to 
speculative philosophy of history, in a some- 
what surprising way. Since the first part dealt 
with epistemological concepts applied to history 
(“truth,” “probability,” etc.), one might expect 
speculative philosophy of history to deal with 
problems of analyzing criteria for application 
of essentially historical first-order concepts 
such as “Baroque,” “Puritanism,” or 
“Frontier.” Instead, the language of “criteria,” 
“decision-procedure,” and “application of con- 
cepts” virtually disappears. Speculative philos- 
ophy of history turns out to be ordinary histori- 
cal narrative informed by seif-consciousness 
about the “story-line” which unifies the narra- 
tive (p. 233). So if we accept the conclusions 
of the first part of the book, the major problem 
in giving an account of narrative understanding 
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is to state the criteria by which it can be de- 
cided whether the account of a given incident 
belongs to (or is required by) a given narrative 
structure. What makes a story one story? How 
does the account of an episode as belonging to 
a particular story increase its intelligibility? {s 
narrative intelligibility a step toward theoretical! 
explanation of an incident, or does it replace 1.? 
Although Fain succeeds in making the rst 
question arise, and disposes of a number of 
possible criteria for the relation of an incident 
to a story (causal connection, integrated plot, a 
single continuing entity as subject), he does not 
in fact succeed in giving or even attempt t 
give even partial positive criteria. The answer 
to the second question similarly does not go be- 
yond our unanalyzed intuitions of narrative co- 
herence; and as for the third, he gives both an- 
swers by distinguishing between story, whose 
structure is wholly narrative, and history, 
which provides explanatory mechanisms of 
change (pp. 266 ff., 307 f£.). This seems an un- 
fortunate concession to a conceptual system 
which the rest of the book has struggled to call 
into question; it is itself a “leftover from philos- 
ophy of science.” But although the questions of 
“speculative” philosophy of history survive the 
tentative answers which Fain essays, he does 
succeed in making plausible (as in his discus- 
sion of Marx’s 18th Brumaire) the thesis that it 
is story-lines rather than theories by which con- 
cepts are brought to the interpretation of 
“facts” in understanding the genesis and devel- 
opment of human institutions. 

Louis O. MINX 
Wesleyan University 


Data Processing: Applications to Political Re- 
search. By Kenneth Janda. (Second ed., rev.; 
Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1969. Pp. 294. $8.50, cloth; $3.45, paper.) 
Karl Deutsch used to argue, perhaps in jest, 

that we ought to call a moratorium on improve- 

ments in research technology while we got 
some political research done. The speed with 
which the computer world makes obsolete its 
products including personnel training is almost 
overwhelming. A political scientist whose rea! 
interest is in the decision process or voting 
studies or causes of civil disorder may find him- 
self spending a great amount of time becoming 
acquainted not only with the phenomena and 
methods with which to study them but also 
with computer technology which is a necessary 
tool for some of the methodology. 

Manuals and introductions, therefore, are es- 
sential, but by their very nature and the nature 
of the world they describe they are almost al- 
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ways obsolete very shortly after their creation. 
Perhaps introductions to data processing for so- 
cial scientists should have a loose-leaf format, 
but this would not solve the problem. Change 
occurs not only in the technical means of pro- 
cessing but also in the most basic concepts of 
that processing. Once it was necessary to know 
how to wire a board; learning that kind of thing 
now is surely a waste of time, 

Kenneth Janda recognizes at least a part of 
this problem in his preface. Revisions for this 
second edition, he says, were prompted by ad- 
vances in machine technology. This revised edi- 
tion pays attention to third generation comput- 
ers, tapes, and discs, but the basic punchcard 
outlook remains the essence of the introduction 
to data processing. The reader is taken through 
a series of steps that were once important to 
data processing. Moreover, the descriptions are 
very well written and should be clear to the 
most unsophisticated beginner. The person un- 
familiar with the meaning of those little holes 
in the household bills would clearly profit from 
reading Janda’s second chapter entitled “Re- 
cording Political Data on Punchcards.” If he is 
a nonquantitative political scientist, he will get 
a clear glimpse into a whole new world of re- 
search technology. 

Janda’s next two chapters are interesting. 
Even after consorting with computers for five 
or six years, I still found in this book new de- 
tails about how they work. It is not clear that 
knowing how a counter-sorter uses brushes to 
send a card to the right bin will increase my 
research potential, but it surely reduces the ro- 
mantic magic of the thing. Again in these chap- 
ters Janda describes some decently complicated 
hardware and Fortran programming and does 
so in such a way that, although the reader be- 
comes neither programmer nor mechanic, he 
does have some appreciation of what happens 
in the blue and grey box. 

These two chapters are not of equal utility, 
however. The second, which deals with elec- 
tronic computers, is much more likely to speak 
to the data processing environment of most 
universities than is the first, which describes 
unit record equipment, With the exception of 
the keypunch and verifier and possibly the 
counter-sorter, the machines discussed in Chap- 
ter III simply will not be available to most 
readers. Computers can do the same jobs much 
more accurately, quickly, and cheaply. Most 
computer centers will therefore probably con- 
tinue the trend to abandon sorters, reproducers, 
_tabulators, interpreters, and collators and 
put peripheral jobs onto the main computer or 
auxiliary computers, Furthermore, the propor- 
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tion of these jobs to total work will greatly de- 
crease as data processing relies more and more 
on dises and data cells and on interactive time 
sharing machines. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the discussion of unit record equipment 
could not have been replaced by or at least sup- 
plemented with a discussion of computer termi- 
nals. 

The remaining four chapters and most of the 
appendices are full of useful hints on coding, 
collecting, managing, and processing punchcard 
data. Although “keypunches” for entering data 
onto tape, badge readers, optical scanners, and 
laboratory input devices are now available in 
many universities, large inputs will probably re- 
quire punchcards in most installations for the 
foreseeable future (that is, a year or so). 
Hence, the neophyte in data collection will find 
these chapters, and especially the one entitled 
“Suggestions for Collecting, Coding, and Man- 
aging Punchcard Data,” very helpful. Many 
new program packages for data analysis have 
been devised, however, and one might do well 
to consult Norman H. Nie, Dale H. Bent and 
C, Hadlai Hull, Statistical Package for the So- 
cial Sciences (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1970) or to look at the new third- 
generation version of Datatext developed by 


‘David Armor and others in the Social Relations 


Department at Harvard. Each of these systems 
is English-language oriented and includes a va- 
riety of statistical procedures. Of course, the 
use of one of the better statistics texts is essen- 
tial if one is not already acquainted with that 
discipline. 

Janda makes the argument that understand- 
ing punchceards is the best approach for under- 
standing computing. Data on magnetic tape, he 
says, cannot be “seen.” Students learn most eas- 
ily by looking at a punchcard and watching it 
~—with its fellows—in a counter-sorter. I have 
made the same argument many times before, 
but then Janda’s and my graduate educations 
are the same vintage. Is the punchcard the best 
prop for learning when the student has access 
to a terminal? As the punchcard and the count- 
er-sorter increasingly become at best an analogy 
of what is really happening, the old means of 
teaching will be misleading. The “counter- 
sorter psychology,” as Janda puts it, does have 
limitations, and it has been responsible for the 
under-use of the potential power of the com- 
puter. 

Nevertheless, this book should be judged on 
what it was meant to do when it was published. 
It was written for people with no prior knowl- 
edge of data processing—not to teach them so- 
phisticated analysis, but to show them “the 
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early stages of data processing, particularly the 
recording of relevant data on punchcards,” 
and that it does very well indeed. It is a good, 
if dated, basic introduction to these things. But 
then as Janda himself has written, “. . . this 
book will surely be rendered obsolete—and the 
sooner the better.” 
CHARLES LEWIs TAYLOR 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Explanations. By Gwynn Nettler. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970. Pp. 
237. $7.50.) 


The sense of “explanation” used in this book 
is very wide, so wide in fact that it amounts 
only to satisfying the questioner’s curiosity by 
telling him a story, whether the story be true, 
false, or incoherent. In the author’s view, there 
are not only good and bad explanations, but 
good and bad types of explanation; and most 
of Nettler’s account is devoted to discussing 
two reputable types—definitional and scientific 
—and two disreputable types—empathetic and 
ideological. His final chapter is concerned with 
the dangers of letting social scientists guide our 
social policy, dangers which arise, he says, 
from their habitual use of empathetic and ideo- 
logical explanations in support of their moral 
or political goals. 

It is difficult to see the utility of Nettler’s 
fourfold classification. The four types are ob- 
tained by employing several different principles 
of classification, but we are given no reason to 
think that to each type there corresponds a dis- 
tinct principle. Ideological explanations, for in- 
Stance, are characterized as “group-supported 
patterning of beliefs of inadequate empirical 
warrant, where such beliefs are energizing, in 
attack or defense of values, and comprehen- 
sive” (p. 177). It is obvious that such a charac- 
terization does not exclude the other three 
types; for persuasive definitions, inadequately 
supported scientific explanations, and empa- 
thetic “understanding” can be elements within 
an ideological explanation. The latter is simply a 
use to which the other three types are put. 
Moreover, why must an ideology have “inade- 
quate empirical warrant”? It is the end to 
which the ideological explanation is put that 
helps to mark it out, not the truth or falsity of 
its content. Marxism would not be less of an 
ideology if all its assertions were true. 

Again, the “distinctive feature” of scientific 
knowledge is said by Nettler to be “generaliza- 
tion from facts according to rules.” Not only 
does this hold equally well of empathetic and 
ideological explanation, it suggests (a) that sin- 
gular observation statements are not part of sci- 
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entific knowledge, and (b) that science grows 
by generalizing from such nonscientific state- 
ments. The two claims are incompatible, and in 
any case both are false, Nettler’s difficulties are 
enlarged by his apparent belief that “many ex- 
planations—-perhaps all—are fictions; they de- 
scribe events, put them together, as if the de- 
scriptions were complete, uniquely accurate, 
and the relationships the only patterns discern- 
ible” (p. 6). Yet in what sense could this possi- 
bly be true? The notion of a complete descrip- 
tion is extremely dubious, and the fact that an 
explanation deals with a limited portion of 
what we can describe hardly makes it fictional 
unless that term merely means “selective.” 

When the author comes to discuss each type 
of explanation in detail, the initial confusion is 
compounded. For example, in the chapter on 
explanation by definition he says that showing 
a sample and uttering its common name “has 
the advantage of saving one from the definition 
of fictions. It is difficult to point to a ghost” (p. 
10). It is not difficult, however, to point to ob- 
jects of mass hallucination like the Virgin Mary 
seen in the sky, and it is difficult to point to 
electrons, which are not fictions. The supposed 
advantage is itself fictional. 

In the same chapter a purely logical feature 
of operational definitions is taken to be a mat- 
ter for empirical testing. For Nettler thinks that 
the truth of the statement “The use of opera- 
tional definitions reduces predictive power” can 
be decided “for the pragmatist not by debating 
the logic of prediction, but by testing the rela- 
tive contribution of broad and narrow, fuzzy 
and precise, concepts to the solution of a fore- 
cast problem” (p. 23). But the reduction in 
predictive power is a simple logical conse- 
quence of making the sense of the definiendum 
synonymous with a given set of test-statements. 
It results in our being unable to use the defi- 
niendum to refer to anything not described in 
those statements, and hence in our being unable 
to use it to predict anything which falls outside 
them. Empirical testing is irrelevant to this re- 
duction in predictive power. Nettler makes a 
closely related error in replying to Karl Pop- 
per’s argument (see The Logic of Scientific 
Discovery, London: 1959, p. 440) that all op- 
erational definitions are circular. His point is 
that the results of the operational test cannot 
define the definiendum since they must them- 
selves be tested by the original procedure. For 
Popper this circularity shows us the hopeless- 
ness of trying to define universal terms by 
means of any possible experience. Nettler re- 
plies that scientists, in fact, do not go on mak- 
ing endless tests; at some point they are satis- 
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fied. Of course they are, but their practical sat- 
isfaction does not eliminate the logical circular- 
ity of its consequences for the doctrine of oper- 
ationalism. 

The chapter on empathetic explanation is 
rightly critical of its use. But the criticism does 
not bring out the basic difficulty in taking em- 
pathy to be a type of explanation. This is sim- 
ply that while understanding other people’s mo- 
tives, beliefs, and feelings by analogy with our 
own may lead us to understand their behavior, 
this is a method, however poor, of arriving at a 
recognized type of explanation—one in terms 
of reasons or causes. It is not itself another 
type, since the information it provides us with 
is no different from that given by scientific ex- 
planations, for example. More generally, Nett- 
ler does not distinguish, under each of his four 
headings, among the kind of information ob- 
tained, the method used to obtain it, and the 
use to which it is put. Scientific explanation, 
like empathy, is distinguished by its method; 
definitional and ideological explanation are dis- 
tinguished by the uses to which certain kinds of 
information are put. Neglect of these differ- 
ences produces a deep-seated muddle from 
which the author’s occasionally shrewd remarks 
struggle to free themselves. 

These problems aside, it is curious that a 
book by a sociologist should be composed, on 
the one hand, of such a large number of mis- 
guided general comments on the philosophy of 
science, and on the other hand, of an even 
larger number of quotations concerning specific 
social questions on which little or no comment 
is made, The construction of this book remains 
as obscure as the audience for which it might 
be useful. 

ROBERT BROWN 
Australian National University 


Essays in Theory and History: An Approach to 
the Social Sciences. Edited by Melvin Richter. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. 291. $10.00.) 

These essays in theory and history are an out- 
growth of a Harvard interdisciplinary course 
taught by some of the contributors under the 
leadership of Samuel Beer who first offered the 
course in 1946, According to Richter’s intro- 
duction, the central purpose of the course is the 
development and application of comparative 
social and political theory to an analysis of his- 
torical events. But the main thrust of the essays 
—contributed by political scientists, historians, 
and a sociologist—is the use of history to test 
and develop contemporary theory rather than 
the application of theory to history. 
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In the opening essay Samuel Beer persua- 
sively argues that the antihistorical and paro- 
chial approach of American political science 
“cries out for a deepening of historical perspec- 
tive and a new stress on comparative political 
history.” Walter Dean Burnham drives the 
point home in his study of the presidential 
election of 1964. In the course of his historical 
analysis—which reveals that the “unexpected” 
characteristics of the 1964 election are quite 
similar to geographic alignment patterns of the 
1896-1932 era—-he throws serious doubt on 
the validity of an ahistorical survey research 
approach that implicitly assumes a high degree 
of stability in the mass base of political coali- 
tions during recent American elections. 

In a fascinating study of the social mobility 
of the working class in America, historian Ste- 
phan Thernstom takes a position similar to 
Burnham’s by stressing that generalizations 
about the relationship between social mobility 
and class solidarity today are unreliable with- 
out a thorough understanding about class and 
mobility in the past. Following a suggestive 
lead made by Clark Kerr, Thernstom hypothe- 
sizes that the development of working-class sol- 
idarity not only requires a relative permanence 
of membership in the class, but also demands 
class stability in one setting—a geographic per- 
manence that fosters a sense of class identity 
and common hostility to the “ruling class,” 

In his studies of mid-nineteenth century 
Newburypost and Boston, he found that the ur- 
ban population was highly, volatile, especially 
among semiskilled and unskilled members of 
the working class. For example, in Boston 
which he assumes to be a typical city—he 
found that during the period 1837—1921 more 
than a quarter of the working-class population 
at any one date had not been living in the city a 
year before. As for occupational mobility, his 
findings indicate that more than 40 per cent of 
working-class sons who did stay in Boston were 
able to obtain and hold middle-class jobs. Most 
of those who were unsuccessful in the struggle 
to better themselves were not inclined to re- 
main in the city. Because they did not stay in 
any one locale, they were never able to make 
their weight felt; in Thernstom’s words, they 
were “tossed helplessly about from city to city, 
alienated but invisible and impotent.” Thus he 
argues that the combined effect of high rates of 
geographical and occupational mobility have 
been decisive in retarding the development of a 
sense of solidarity among working-class Ameri- 
cans. 

“The Americans,” pondered Tocqueville in 
one of the latter chapters of Democracy in 
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America, “are not virtuous people, and never- 
theless they are free.” It is on this apparent par- 
adox that Melvin Richter focuses in his 
perceptive piece on Tocqueville’s use of 
Montesquieu's theory, The paradox must have 
given Tocqueville considerable difficulty. For 
he came to America, we are told, with the as- 
sumption—a basic premise of most classical 
writers, and especially of Rousseau—that a 
healthy democratic polity was dependent upon 
the presence of citizens motivated by the high- 
est civic virtue and dedicated to the attainment 
of the common good, And yet he was con- 
fronted everywhere in America by self-seeking 
individuals, grasping for economic gain and 
status. 

Tocqueville resolved this dilemma by apply- 
ing to the American scene Montesquieu’s in- 
sight that private concern can lead to public 
good. Thus, he concluded that political partici- 
pation, initially activated by private interest, 
could educate citizens to accept a broader view 
of the nature of the polity and to realize that 
their own private interests are better served by 
being subordinated, at least in the short run, to 
the public interest. Unfortunately, Richter re- 
frains from a critical analysis of Tocqueville’s 
position, although he does not resist a passing 
swipe at recent critics of elite theories of de- 
mocracy. 

The essay by Michael Walzer describes a 
form of participation—revolutionary repression 
—that is in sharp contrast to Tocqueville’s in- 
terest model. Revolutionary repression, which 
is equivalent to “terrorism from below,” ’is a 
system of mutual control and self-restraint in 
which each controls the other and no one es- 
capes. Its existence depends upon voluntary 
and active participation by citizens and upon a 
widespread sharing of power and authority. 
When Everyman becomes a government agent, 
“spying is replaced by mutual surveillance—by 
what the Puritans called ‘holy watching.’ The 
threat that underlies revolutionary repression is 
not death but ostracism: excommunication 
from the congregation, exclusion from the 
party, exile from society” (p. 127). 

In an otherwise brilliant study, Walzer brings 
his essay to an abrupt close with the dictum 
that “revolutionary discipline is the price of an 
activist and equalitarian self-government” (p. 
136). To reject this option, he argues, is to ac- 
cept an equally unpleasant choice: a Lockean 
system in which elites rule and citizens become 
privatized and apolitical. I have difficulty tak- 
ing Walzer seriously. If there are no other 
choices than the two he presents, democratic 
theorists ought to close up shop. 


Book Reviews 


The other essays in the volume by Klaus Ep- 
stein, Charles Tilly, and Sydney V. James are 
competent but less interesting. As a whole the 
collection is not outstanding, but, as I have in- 
dicated above, some of the pieces are worthwh'le 
and challenging. The importance of history as 
it related to social science—which the essays 
skillfully and forcefully demonstrate—cannot 
be ignored by either the behaviorally orieried 
political scientist or the political theorist. 

PETER BACHRACH 
Temple University 


Politics, Personality, and Social Science in the 
Twentieth Century: Essays in Honor of Ear- 
old D. Lasswell. Edited by Arnold A. Rogow. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1969. Pp. 445. $11.00.) 


This aptly titled Festschrift promises us an 
analysis of Lasswell’s work by a distingutsned 
and diverse group of essayists including former 
students, collaborators, and others who have 
been influenced by the Lasswellian contribu- 
tions to the social sciences. Given the diversity 
of contributors, one might well have expected 
this volume to have been even less unified than 
most Festschrift collections. That this is not the 
case is a tribute to the editor’s skill in having 
identified the most significant aspects of Lass- 
well’s work and in having commissioned essays 
designed to illuminate the most significant di- 
mensions of his writings and influence. 

The largest category of essays in this volume 
consists of explications of those aspects of 
Lasswell’s work that have been especially influ- 
ential in stimulating and shaping each essayist’s 
own work. In this category are Edward Shils’ 
“Reflections on Deference,” Myres McDougal’s 
continued reflections on “Legal Education for a 
Free Society,” Karl Deutsch’s analysis of 
“Some Quantitative Constraints on Value Allc- 
cation in Society and Politics,” Rogow’s “Tc- 
ward a Psychiatry of Politics,” as well as sub- 
stantial essays by Roy Grinker, Robert Ruben- 
stein, Daniel Lerner, Allan Holmberg, and Wil- 
liam Fox. 

Another category of essayists is distinguished 
by the critical evaluation of unique dimensions 
of Lasswell’s contributions to the social sci- 
ences. Morris Janowitz provides us with an in- 
cisive and probing evaluation of Lasswell’s pio- 
neering work on “Content Analysis and the 
Study of the ‘Symbolic Environment.’ ” Janow- 
itz emphasizes the “powerful impact” made by 
Lasswell’s “intellectual aspirations for the study 
of communication” (p. 163), but concludes 
that “quantitative content analysis failed to 
achieve its expected potentialities . . . [or] to 
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emerge as a device for describing the essence of 
mass communications on a long-term trend and 
social change basis” (p. 156). Janowitz’ con- 
clusions are challenged by another essayist, Ith- 
iel de Sola Pool, in an impassioned and loosely 
reasoned analysis of “Content Analysis and the 
Intelligence Function.” Even more lively is the 
sharp disagreement between Robert Rubenstein 
and Arthur Brodbeck on the efficaciousness of 
Lasswell’s well-known prescriptions for the 
sharing of power as a means of fostering the 
development of generally democratic institu- 
tions and personalities, a dispute to which we 
shall shortly return. Editor Rogow’s inclusion 
of essays that present conflicting interpretations 
and evaluations of Lasswell’s work contributes 
significantly to the usefulness of this collection. 

Especially useful for the general reader are 
the essays that are addressed to the most impor- 
tant dimension of Lasswell’s life work, viz., his 
overall purposes, his underlying objectives, in 
short, his intention. The most ambitious, if not 
perhaps altogether original, of these contribu- 
tions is that of Bruce Lannes Smith, who deals 
at considerable length with “The Mystifying In- 
tellectual History of Harold D. Lasswell.” In 
the same category is Arthur Brodbeck’s curious 
but challenging consideration of “Scientific 
Heroism from a Standpoint within Social Psy- 
chology.” These broadly interpretive essays 
share Janowitz’ view that “there is a powerful 
continuity in focus in Lasswell’s theoretical 
writings. His style of theorizing emphasizes the 
substantive goals of social and political institu- 
tions” (p. 167). These essays present a neces- 
sary corrective to the shallow, though remark- 
ably common, opinion that Lasswell’s work is 
significantly characterized by a “versatile and 
irrepressible eclecticism.” (See this Review, 
March, 1963, p. 127 for a typical expression of 
this view by Professors Schaar and Wolin.) 
Heinz Eulau’s essay in this volume underscores 
the inadequacy of this vulgar opinion by em- 
phasizing the general “failure to understand 
and appreciate the philosophical underpinnings 
of [Lasswell’s] theoretical, methodological, and 
substantive writings” (p. 17). 

The dimensions of a Festschrift volume do 
not, to be sure, afford any of the essayists ade- 
quate opportunities to analyze these “philo- 
sophical underpinnings” in sufficient depth. 
Still, a major subsection of Bruce Smith’s essay 
deals provocatively with what Smith has identi- 
fied as “The Meeting of Freud and Marx” in 
Lasswell’s work. Smith, among others, empha- 


*A comprehensive analysis of the Lasswellian syn- 
thesis of Freud and Marx may be found in Robert 
Horwitz, “Scientific Propaganda, Harold D. Lass- 
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sizes that—from the beginning of his career— 
Lasswell has been unceasingly concerned with 
the development of a social science, the norma- 
tive components of which are designed to en- 
courage and to assist mankind in shaping a so- 
cial order within which “the dignity of man” can 
be realized. Such a social order is variously 
termed by Lasswell as “the Free Man’s Com- 
monwealth” (p. 73), “a commonwealth of mu- 
tual deference” (p. 138), or even “a world com- 
monwealth of human dignity” (p. 195). 

Lasswell has termed his formulation of “The 
Free Man’s Commonwealth” a “developmental 
construct.” He himself regards this empirical- 
normative formulation as his most creative and 
original contribution to the social sciences, and 
a number of the essayists rightly devote consid- 
erable attention to it. Daniel Lerner describes 
the developmental construct as “the core of 
policy-science thinking as conceived by Lass- 
well” (page 171), (see also pp. 68, 132-33, 
172, 205). There is a distinctly Deweyan ele- 
ment in the substance of Lasswell’s preferred 
developmental construct, for the social order 
that will best realize what he terms “the dignity 
of man” is one characterized by the most per- 
fect “shaping and sharing of values” (see esp. 
pp. 51-52, 164). Lasswell’s “Free Man’s 
Commonwealth” is located at one extreme of a 
continuum, and at the other extreme is the 
“Garrison State.” The polar opposite of the 
“Free Man’s Commonwealth,” the “Garrison 
State,” is characterized by extreme inequality, 
and by a generally totalitarian, authoritarian 
rule, one dominated by “specialists in violence” 
(see esp. pp. 173, 205-7). Lasswell’s lifelong 
concern with the emergence of such regimes 
has found its strongest expression in his politi- 
cal psychology in the form of “the politics of 
prevention.”? 

Perhaps the most critical dimension of such 
“preventive politics” for Lasswell is the devel- 
opment of what he understands as “democratic 
character.” It is pertinent in this context briefly 
to touch on the already noted disagreement be- 
tween two of the essayists on the practical and 
political applicability of this dimension of Lass- 
well’s formulation. Dr. Robert Rubenstein, a 
psychoanalyst who collaborated with Lasswell 
in an attempt to rectify conditions they consid- 
ered undemocratic in a psychiatric hospital? re- 


well,” in Essays on the Scientific Study of Politics, ed. 
Herbert J. Storing (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1962), pp. 242-63. 

* Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Polities 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
see esp. chapter X. 

3 See Robert Rubenstein and Harold D. Lasswell, 
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ports that the hospital’s “basically authoritarian 
character remained substantially unchanged 
despite the modifications introduced” (p. 151). 
Rubenstein takes note of the reluctance of the 
senior doctors to give up “power which might 
jeopardize their ability to meet demands made 
by those in the larger community to which they 
were responsible” (p. 152). “The critical fac- 
tor, however, was the ambivalence of patients 
about further power sharing . . . past experi- 
ence as losers, victims, and sufferers contrib- 
uted to low expectations regarding their capa- 
bilities and to relatively modest demands” (pp. 
152-53). Just what might have been expected, 
replies another of the essayists, Arthur J. Brod- 
beck, who finds that Rubenstein’s conclusions 
point to a fundamental and continuing problem 
in the Lasswellian understanding of “demo- 
cratic character” and “value sharing.” Brod- 
beck reports that 


“For a long time, I believed along with Lasswell, 
that the more power one shares, the more power 
one has. Such a philosophy promotes the impulse 
to compromise with too much eagerness. If one 
shares power with those whose character is less 
developed than one’s own, whether they be in- 
dividuals or groups, one’s own character under- 
goes a change and it is less frequently for the 
better, even given the strongest wish to maintain 
a liberal democratic outlook” (p. 253), (emphasis 
in the original). 


Basic disagreements such as this on the part 
of serious interpreters of Lasswell point to the 
necessity of deeper and more comprehensive 
evaluations of the foundations of his work than 
can be explored within the confines of a Fest- 
schrift volume. Indeed, a critically important 
element of his work that is dealt with least ade- 
quately in these essays is the subject of propa- 
ganda, a phenomenon that has fascinated Lass- 
well since the very beginning of his career 
nearly half a century ago. Janowitz correctly 
notes its centrality, remarking that in Lasswell’s 
work propaganda “is not seen as some foreign 
matter, some intrusion into the body politic, 
but rather as a generic aspect of the political 
system ...” (pp. 166-67; see also p. 377, “In 
Quest of a World Myth”). It is, in fact from 
this point that one may trace virtually all the 
major threads that have been woven into the 
remarkably rich and complex tapestry of Las- 
swellian social science. For, in Lasswell’s view, 
the true meaning of propaganda rightly under- 
stood does not consist in the attempt to “ ‘put 
something over,’ but to find out what will stay 
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put in social practice.”4 It is through an ade- 
quate analysis of Lasswell’s understanding of 
propaganda that one may at last fully discern 
and even evaluate his remarkable attempt to 
find solutions ot the pressing problems of “Poli- 
tics, Personality, and Social Science in the 
Twentieth Century.” 
ROBERT H. HORWITZ 

Kenyon College 


On the Medieval Origins of the Modern State. 
By Joseph R. Strayer. (Princeton, New Jer- 
sey: Princeton University Press, 1970. ?p. 
114. $5.00.) 

It was Hegel who first posed the question 
dealt with in this book, when he distinguished 
“the modern state” as both sui generis and a 
specifically European product, He, together 
with many 19th-century historians, saw some- 
thing distinctive above all in the attitudes in- 
volved in modern state procedures, in the kind 
of authority bestowed and the kind of loyalty 
required, The topic was magisterially discussed 
by Weber, who, in opposition to the Hegelian 
legacy, defined the modern state in real-politi- 
cal terms, but also laid special emphasis on the 
mentality of the participants—on their norms 
of “rationality” and “legality.” He too dealt 
with the question of the specifically European 
Origins of the phenomenon; with his compara- 
tive frame-work and conceptual lucidity, he 
analyzed the political developments of the medi- 
eval—early modern periods in terms of a merg- 
ing of “patrimonial-traditional” with “rational- 
legal” techniques of authority, the latter grad- 
ually dominating and excluding the former. 
Weber also replaced Hegel’s notion of a unique 
and necessary progress with that of a reversible 
and repeatable succession. 

Professor Strayer begins by discussing, with 
verve and insight, the characteristics of modern 
states. He proceeds to show how modern state 
institutions emerged during the early and cen- 
tral Middle Ages out of earlier loyalties and 
groupings, and here he rightly emphasizes the 
importance of such features as the notion of 
royal justice and the shift of religious authority 
from the king after Christianization; medieval 
governments were “law-states.” His use of 
some of the framework of the modern state as 
an analytic tool throws light on medieval gov- 
ernmental processes; it throws light in particu- 
lar on the trends toward centralization and to- 
ward a ruler-ruled relationship based not on 
force but on a kind of consent, which could 


*Harold D. Lasswell, “Propaganda,” Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934), vol. XII, p. 527. 
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border on ideology or nationalism.- This ap- 
proach seems useful partly because it reflects to 
such a degree the value-choices of medieval 
governing and politically conscious groups. 

Sections IJ and HI, however, of this inordi- 
nately brief book fall away sadly from the per- 
spective outlined in earlier pages, becoming 
more and more a mere collection of asides, ar- 
rived at, apparently, by subjecting a somewhat 
arbitrary selection of English and French con- 
stitutional causes célébres to the question (in 
this isolated form rather banal), “How did it 
contribute to the rise of the modern state?” The 
author, consequently, fails to maintain any 
semblance of a general inquiry. England and 
France are taken to stand for Europe, on the 
grounds that other states followed their exam- 
ples; this half-truth both does scant justice to 
developments elsewhere, and leads the author 
into serious error. For instance, when he says 
“One would scarcely expect a medieval govern- 
ment to concern itself with problems of health 
or education” (p. 77), and again, “all these at- 
tempts to regulate foreign trade produced very 
little in the form of administrative structures” 
(p. 79), this implies a total disregard of the 
German and Italian city-states—about which 
one author has recently stated, “one presuppo- 
sition was constant intervention by the com- 
mune in every aspect of social and economic 
activity.” 

Second, and more seriously, the attempt to 
penetrate the ideology of government and gov- 
erned in any profound sense is abandoned. Sec- 
tion HI, dealing with the new monarchies from 
1450 onward, degenerates into a series of in- 
creasingly trivial observations upon English af- 
fairs. On the question of rule by councils (com- 
mittees), certainly Spain and (since the author 
is aware that the phenomena under discussion 
are those of the Ancien Régime in general) 
Prussia deserves mention. The concept of na- 
tionality, surely a central feature of the modern 
State, gets only a cursory mention (p. 109), 
and this implying that it was first of significance 
in the 19th-century—what of Bohemia and of 
Machiavelli? A book may be aimed at stu- 
dents, but no reading public deserves this kind 
of treatment. 

This book, therefore, after a promising first 
section, really contributes little to the question 
of the origins of the modern state in medieval 
Europe. This is a greater pity since a new study 
of this phenomenon, in the light of modern 
scholarship, could help to answer some impor- 
tant questions. For example, what really is dis- 
tinctive about this “modern state”? The admin- 
istrative techniques, discussed in part in this 
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book, can surely be paralleled in the ancient 
city-states and empires. As for governmental 
mentality, a good deal more than modernity is 
required to put a state into a distinct category. 
To what extent, furthermore, is the “modern 
state” a specifically European phenomenon? To 
what extent does it rely on a specific ethical and 
cultural tradition? 

If anyone wants to see a competent statement 
on this subject, they should consult J. A. Mara- 
vall, “The origins of the modern state,” in 
Cahiers ad’ histoire mondiale, 6 (1961), 789-808. 

ANTONY BLACK 
University of Dundee, Scotland 


The Democratic Citizen: Social Science and 
Democratic Theory in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Dennis F. Thompson. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970. Pp. xi, 
271. $8.95.) 


This short book is a systematic analysis of 
the bearing of recent empirical research upon 
twentieth century British and American the- 
ories of democratic citizenship. It is thus an at- 
tempt in a specific area to bridge the artificial 
gap that still unfortunately persists between 
some political scientists whose work concen- 
trates on quantitative research and those who 
follow traditional methods of inquiry. Thomp- 
son assumes that no unbridgable gulf need exist 
between traditional democratic theory and the 
relevance of evidence from behavioral social 
science. He rejects both “prescriptivism,” which 
assumes that the norms of democratic citizen- 
ship “are immune to challenge by evidence 
from social science,” and “descriptivism,” 
which assumes that values advanced by demo- 
cratic theorists are, in effect, descriptive propo- 
sitions that can be refuted by descriptive evi- 
dence. Recognizing that the basic presupposi- 
tions of democratic “citizenship theorists” can 
not ultimately be refuted by the findings of so- 
cial science, he examines the ways in which so- 
cial science can support or weaken the stan- 
dards asserted. 

The democratic theory that Thompson ex- 
plores centers on “the active involvement in po- 
litical life” of citizens and their “present and 
future capacity for influencing politics.” (He 
deliberately excludes the other side of demo- 
cratic theory, the problem of the degree of gov- 
ernmental responsiveness to the desires and 
needs of citizens.) The theory of democratic 
citizenship is, of course, not that of the demo- 
cratic straw man—always thoroughly rational, 
fully informed, far-sighted, and devoted to a 
common good——that is so often set up as the 
traditional democratic model and so readily dis- 
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missed by contemporary critics. Nor is it that 
of recent democratic elitists whose position 
Thompson rejects. He draws his generalizations 
about democratic “citizen theory” from a group 
of specific writers who range from Dewey to 
Kelsen, from A. D., Lindsay to G. D. H. Cole 
and Harold Laski, from Graham Wallas to 
Carl J. Friedrich. Emphases among these natu- 
rally differ; but they appear to share a commit- 
ment to the basic presuppositions of individual 
autonomy and improvability. Thompson’s em- 
pirical evidence comes from an impressively 
wide range of reports on research in psychology, 
sociology, and economics, as well as political 
behavior. 

Thompson examines in detail the bearing of 
empirical evidence upon the demands for a 
high level of participation by citizens, for confi- 
dence in their capacity for rational discussion 
and rational voting, and for equality. His treat- 
ment of these demands is sophisticated, fre- 
quently original, scrupulously fair in the pre- 
sentation of opposing arguments, and, there- 
forc, complex. The complexity is brought under 
control by his schema that requires discussion 
of the four elements of citizenship noted above 
in terms of three modes of citizenship: (1) ex- 
isting conditions; (2) current trends and 
“constructive ideals,” that is, changes that could 
be made to improve the extent or the quality of 
citizenship within the present social structure; 
and (3) “reconstructive ideals,” that is, 
changes that would require radical reconstruc- 
tion of society as proposed, for example, by La- 
ski and Cole. “Without reconstructive ideals, a 
democratic theory is devoid of vision... . With 
only reconstructive ideals, a democratic theory 
spells disillusionment” (p. 51). Empirical evi- 
dence naturally has most to say about the first 
mode and is, at present, least pertinent to the 
third. 

Several examples will illustrate Thompson’s 
analysis. He acknowledges that the volume of 
participation in the United States and Britain is 
not impressive; but concludes that, if one con- 
siders the democratic functions of participa- 
tion, then the minimum criteria are satisfied. If 
a majority of voters disapproves the actions of 
those in power, this is at least a negative indica- 
tion that established rules are not being vio- 
lated. Failure to register disapproval may, of 
course, result from the exclusion of some inter- 
ests. On the other hand, participation of some 
who appear to be excluded can occur through 
membership in an interest group or through 
symbolic representation in a group with which 
nonmembers identify. The evidence shows that 
other functions of participation, for example, 
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to promote stability and self-realization, are, in 
general, strengthened by participation. 

Following his general schema, Thompson 
considers current trends and proposed changes 
that might increase participation, and con- 
cludes with a brief comment on “reconstruc- 
tive” proposals that involve primarily the dis- 
persal of political power. He considers sepa- 
rately the functions of the process of discussion 
—for some theorists “the essential of democ- 
racy”—of “rational propaganda,” and of ratio- 
nal voting. He suggests that although most vot- 
ers do not calculate the relation of their votes 
to their self-interest or to general interests, if 
the reasons that can be attributed to their ac- 
tions are compatible with the empirical evi- 
dence, that compatibility in itself constitutes a 
rational explanation of voting behavior. He 
concludes that “the process of discussion con- 
tributes toward rational voting by discouraging 
manipulation and by encouraging formation of 
opinions and preferences by reference to the 
opinions of one’s groups” (p. 143). He also 
holds that voting is rational in the sense that 
voters can be said to express their interests 
when they vote on the basis of status and parti- 
san attitudes. Finally, he maintains that “vot- 
ers” express the general interest in a procedural 
sense by accepting the electoral verdict” (p. 
143). He distinguishes between de jure and de 
facto equality of opportunity to participate in 
democratic citizenship. For the existence of 
formal de jure opportunity he finds support in 
the empirical evidence. Support for the latter 
he finds, on psychological, economic, and social 
grounds, to be seriously deficient, especially in 
respect to persons of lower status and black 
persons. His analysis of the separate elements 
of theories of democratic citizenship, of the 
pattern of their interrelationship, and of the 
bearing of the evidence upon them is actually 
much more intricate and challenging than these 
condensed illustrations suggest. 

For each of the elements of democratic citi- 
zenship, his analysis relies heavily upon evi- 
dence of the impact of trends in such areas as 
urbanization, economic mobility, extension of 
governmental activities, and the consequent in- 
creased salience of government, the media of 
news and opinion, educational opportunities, 
and group activities. His “constructive ideals” 
for extending citizenship and for improving its 
quality are realistically related to such trends. 
His conclusions about the present status and 
the future of democratic citizenship is, on bal- 
ance, cautiously reassuring. Despite discrepan- 
cies between democratic ideals and some of the 
empirical evidence, and despite the fact that 
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some of the evidence gives only weak empirical 
support, Thompson concludes that “most of the 
essentials of citizenship theory remain intact.” 

Tightly condensed, rigorously argued, metic- 
ulously documented, this significant book 
should correct many hasty conclusions and 
loosely argued claims. 

Jonn D. LEwis 

Oberlin College 


Managing the Modern City. Edited by James M. 
Banovetz. (Washington: International City 
Management Association, 1971. Pp. 467. 
$15.00.) 


Since 1934 the International City Managers 
Association has been developing basic materials 
for the training of municipal administrators. 
Over the years these materials have grown into 
the much respected Municipal Management Se- 
ries, a 15-volume shelfload of how-to-do-it 
manuals. They have been widely used for pre- 
service and in-service training, especially the 
venerable leadoff volume, The Technique of 
Municipal Administration, which through four 
editions-——the first in 1940 and the latest in 
1958—has provided several generations of city 
managers, personnel directors, city planners, 
budget officers, and administration analysts an 
introduction to the art and science of adminis- 
tration. l 

In the light of this history, the publication of 
Managing the Modern City is of considerable 


interest in the field of public administration. As’ 


a replacement for The Technique of Municipal 
Administration it is more than a revision of the 
traditional how-to-do-it approach to city man- 
agement; it is a greatly broadened interdiscipli- 
nary overview not only of the role and function 
of the manager but also of the setting in which 
he functions. It raises the role of the urban 
manager from that of a detached and routine 
functionary to that of a broad-gauged, many- 
faceted, and heavily involved generalist. 
Because it seeks to deal with urban manage- 
ment in so broad and deep a context the vol- 
ume becomes several books in one. The first 
“book” develops the historical and social 
framework within which urban management 
proceeds today, The opening chapters, written 
by the volume’s editor, James M. Banovetz, 
tersely recap the forces and trends that have 
produced today’s complicated and turbulent ur- 
ban setting, and other chapters make frequent 
reference to the socioeconomic and political 
constraints on modern management. The au- 
thors repeatedly emphasize, from a dozen dif- 
ferent points of departure, that management 
begins when the manager understands the 
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forces at work that impinge upon his function. 
Where the earlier Technique sought to reduce 
administration to a set of operating procedures 
and theorems, this new volume sees modern 
management as open-ended and infinitely varied, 
involving human perceptions and subjective 
value preferences as well as matters such as 
procurement procedures or computer runs that 
can be objectively measured. Management in 
these pages is fully restored as both art and sci- 
ence. 

A second “book” represents an even more 
fundamental departure from the approach of 
the predecessor volume. This is an extensive 
analytical overview of administrative organiza- 
tion and leadership, in which several of the 
contributing authors summarize the central 
findings of social science research in recent de- 
cades, Especially noteworthy in this connection 
is Kenneth K. Henning’s chapter dealing with 
organizational dynamics and types of leader- 
ship, although its value would have been even 
greater had the author related his theoretical 
points to the various forms of organization in 
operation today in American cities. 

How-to-do-it guides constitute another 
“book,” but this one the reader must search 
out, because even in the sections dealing di- 
rectly with operational matters—personnel, 
public relations, budgeting—the emphasis is 
Jess on the practicalities of everyday adminis- 
tration and more on the larger forces that affect 
policy-making. In the chapter on financial ad- 
ministration, for example, James E. Jernberg 
deals with budgeting as a tool of management 
and analyzes the factors that constrain budget 
decisions. His knowledgable introduction to 
PPBS is typical of the volume’s effort to cover 
relevant developments and ideas that reflect the 
growing complexity of the management func- 
tion. Where the predecessor volume dealt 
largely with such practical details as accounting 
ledgers and the encumbrance procedure, this 
volume identifies underlying dilemmas and op- 
erating dynamics. 

The final “book” is a series of clearly drawn 
introductions to some special areas of central 
concern in government and administration. 
Several of them should be especially useful in 
areas well beyond municipal management, par- 
ticularly the chapters dealing with governmen- 
tal use of computers and with intergovernmen- 
tal relations. John K. Parker’s chapter on com- 
puters is a solid introduction to how computers 
work and to their special uses in government; 
and the chapter on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions by William E. Besuden and William G. 
Colman—the concluding paper in the book— 
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can stand independently as an essay on the cri- 
sis in federalism and on what it portends for 
the future of cities. 

Despite its comprehensiveness and its consis- 
tent attention to the larger forces that impinge 
upon management, the volume has one critical 
deficiency. This is its failure to deal more ex- 
plicitly with essential political relationships. 
The mayor as manager, in contrast with the 
city manager as manager, is almost completely 
ignored, One is left wondering where the work 
of the manager ends and that of the mayor be- 
gins. At a time of increasing politicization, this 
is an important omission. In the same way, the 
explicit attention given citizen participation in 
deciston-making is also weak. Also, the volume 
would have been strengthened by including a 
chapter specifically devoted to new forms of in- 
termunicipal cooperation and metropolitan 
government. The subject is dealt with as part of 
other chapters, but given its increasing impor- 
tance, it deserves attention in its own right. Se- 
rious as they are, however, these deficiencies 
are not fatal, because almost every chapter has 
provocative observations that relate implicitly 
to these other concerns. 

Because it seeks so broad an objective this 
volume is certain to invite criticism from many 
quarters. Those who want a training manual 
that stays close to the hard details of the work- 
aday world will find it perhaps a bit too ana- 
lytical and philosophical. Those who see mod- 
ern management as more art than science may 
regard those portions detailing the impact of 
the behavioral sciences on administration as too 
academic, while specialists in the functional 
areas of administration may find the chapters 
of special interest to them on the thin side. 

Such criticisms notwithstanding, and despite 
omissions and unevenness, this volume achieves 
an impressive overall objectivity and balance. 
Banovetz and the other authors have produced 
an excellent introduction to managing the city 
in today’s complex and troubled world. 

ARTHUR NAFTALIN 
University of Minnesota 


Industrial Democracy: The Sociology of Par- 
ticipation. By Paul Blumberg. (New York: 
Schocken Books, 1969. Pp. 278. $6.00.) 

The American Idea of Industrial Democracy, 
1865-1965. By Milton Derber. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1970. Pp. 553. 
$9.50.) 


A resurgence of political scientists’ interest in 
industrial democracy has been sparked by Peter 
Bachrach’s critique of Robert Dahl and the 
“democratic elitists” partly on grounds of ex- 
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cluding “private government” from the sphere 
of democratic theory (Theory of Demecratic 
Elitism, Little, Brown and Co., 1967) and by 
Dahl’s more recent attempts to incorporate this 
criticism within his perspective (in the New 
York Review of Books, Nov. 19, 1970, and in 
his recent text, After the Revolution?, Yale 
Univ. Press, 1970). As yet, however, basic re- 
search in industrial democracy derives primar- 
ily from social psychology, sociology, and his- 
tory in spite of its direct and crucial relevance 
to such important areas of political science as 
democratic theory, administrative and organi- 
zation theory, and interest group theory. 

Political scientists with these interests should 
regard Paul Blumberg’s book Industrial De- 
mocracy, aS compulsory reading. It represents 
an important synthesis of the debate within this 
field and constitutes a good introduction for 
those new to it. By contrast, Milton Derber’s 
The American Idea of Industrial Democracy 
obscures many of the theoretical issues in an 
otherwise valuable historical survey. 

With regard to democratic theory, 
Blumberg’s lengthy critique (Chapter 7) of 
Hugh Clege’s A New Approach to Industrial 
Democracy (1960) raises a number of theoreti- 
cal issues not adequately treated by Derber. 
Blumberg begins by asking if there is a suffi- 
cient analogy between trade unions and politi- 
cal parties, as asserted by Clegg and by Derbez 
(p. 17), to permit valid comparisons between 
the contemporary collective bargaining system 
and political democracy. Blumberg argues that 
democracy hinges crucially not on the existence 
of an opposition such as a party or union (he 
notes the contrary example of town meetings, 
cooperatives, and the like) but rather on the 
accountability of a leadership to an electorate 
which has power to remove and replace that 
leadership. 

Disagreeing on this issue, Derber goes on to 
define democracy largely in terms of having in- 
terest organizations bargaining with a “private 
government” permanently in power under con- 
ditions of equal rights, free speech, due process, 
access to information, etc. He thus equates the 
rise of industrial democracy with the increasing 
legitimation and widening scope of bargaining, 
obscuring the question of the power of workers 
relative to employers and the question of ac- 
countability. Political scientists will be disap- 
pointed in the neglect of process-related aspects 
like power and accountability in favor of insti- 
tutional aspects having to do with organiza- 
tional legitimation under conditions of civil lib- 
erties. 

Moreover, although Derber likens unions to 
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parties with the exception that conflict centers 
on sharing power rather than replacing one re- 
gime by another, his subsequent historical treat- 
ment makes clear that the image thus evoked of 
a “coalition government” in which different in- 
terests or parties share power is also a poor de- 
scription of, the present bargaining system. In 
fact, Derber concludes that in its eventual ma- 
ture state, as in the garment industry, the bar- 
gaining system involves no challenge to major 
employer functions, much less the sharing of 
these powers (pp. 404-5). 

By focusing on participation as a process de- 
pendent on the distribution of power within a 
unit rather than upon formal structure and 
rights, Blumberg’s study also tends to be more 
relevant to a second concern of political scien- 
tists, namely, organizational theory and admin- 
istration. In a lengthy review (Chapters 5 and 
6) Blumberg explores the literature of the soci- 
ology of participation and, like other authors, 
finds that it strikingly supports the view that 
greater worker participation significantly en- 
hances satisfaction and productivity. In con- 
trast, Derber argues (pp. 527~28) that partic- 
ipation studies give “a very mixed picture,” al- 
though he cites no studies as evidence for this 
assertion. 

This disagreement results in part from a 
number of conceptual distinctions not always 
clearly made. First, participation must be dis- 
tinguished from concern (“the Hawthorne 
effect”). Blumberg demonstrates how the ger- 
minal Hawthorne studies introduced participa- 
tion as an unintended and unrecognized vari- 
able in the name of controlling for a constant 
level of cooperation, and how morale and pro- 
ductivity rose and fell with participation (Chap- 
ters 2 and 3). Since experimenters’ concern 
also rose and fell with participation, however, 
the relative importance of the two variables re- 
mains undetermined, Conclusions drawn by 
subsequent interpreters were incautious, em- 
phasizing the role of management concern 
rather than worker participation, although later 
studies showed the independent effect of partic- 
ipation. 

Second, the participation-nonparticipation 
dimension must be separated from the central- 
ization-autonomy dimension. James Price has 
cogently argued (Organizational Effectiveness, 
Homewood, Illinois: Irwin-Dorsey, 1968, pp. 
82-7) that studies demonstrating the value of 
centralization to productivity may be consis- 
tent with the participation studies and hence 
centralization studies cannot be used validly as 
negative evidence for the participation hypothe- 
sis. Unfortunately, however, Blumberg dam- 
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ages his argument unnecessarily by equating 
participation and autonomy. The issue is ne- 
glected entirely in Derber in favor of the con- 
clusion (p. 521) that “The collective bargain- 
ing model triumphed over its rivals (. . . social- 
ism, syndicalism, employee representation) be- 
cause it worked better in the American envi- 
ronment than they did and was more congenial 
in ideology to national sentiment.” This sweep- 
ing conclusion neatly obscures the criteria by 
which collective bargaining “worked better” 
than various participation schemes (effective- 
ness? satisfaction?) and avoids presenting evi- 
dence directly on organizational theory hy- 
potheses. Instead, Derber seems to treat the his- 
torical prevalence of the present system as the 
implicit criterion for “working better.” 

The introductory nature of Blumberg’s book 
points up the need for further investigation. 
For example, investigation of the participation 
hypotheses by each of the nine types of partici- 
pation set forth in Blumberg’s study (p. 71) 
would be desirable. Due to the paucity of stud- 
ies in many of these categories, Blumberg has 
surveyed the field in terms of the more arbi- 
trary criterion of type of research (field experi- 
ments, survey research, etc.). Second, there is a 
need to investigate the importance of participa- 
tion in comparison with other factors affecting 
satisfaction and productivity and to establish 
trade-offs among them. Third, there is a need 
to relate more clearly the success and failure of 
workers’ participation or control to structural 
and cultural factors (for example, the role of 
nationalization or of the kibbutz community). 
Fourth, further research and analysis should 
emphasize workers’ control as a strategy for la- 
bor, as opposed to the managerial orientation 
of most participation studies. 

G. Davip GARSON 
Tufts University 


A Single Society: Alternatives to Urban Apar- 
theid. By Donald Canty. (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1969. Pp. 181. $2.45.) 


The Political Economy of the Black Ghetto. By 
William K. Tabb. (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1970. Pp. 152. $5.95.) 


To the growing list of contemporary writings 
on race relations in urban America have been 
added two more publications, Each is focused 
on the ghettoization of Black Americans. Each 
is concerned with how the separation came 
about. Each is an impassioned plea for a 
change of that condition. Yet they differ funda- 
mentally in perspective. 

Canty asserts that de facto apartheid exists in 
urban America. He expresses shock that the 
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present conditions were permitted to grow be- 
cause of ignorance on the part of white Ameri- 
cans, “It is astounding to me how quiet the 
American conscience can be when not prod- 
ded,” he muses (p. 4). His aim in writing the 
book is to prod. His thesis is that white Ameri- 
cans must want to do more than they have 
done and must draw up a massive national plan 
to build a single society. The adoption of that 
plan would provide the alternative to urban 
apartheid. 

Canty asserts that the practitioners of politi- 
cal power in America have tried to deal with 
the problems facing the urban blacks, yet were 
not successful in their endeavors. He traces the 
history of the “Near-Great Society” programs, 
and analyzes the many factors that have con- 
tributed to their overall failure: fragmented 
programs, lack of centralized leadership, diffu- 
sion of responsibility in the federal system, 
changing top level administrators and bureau- 
cratic personnel, and a conflicting system of 
interest groups and political parties. 

Tabb’s concern is with the racism that “is 
perpetuated by elements of oppression within 
an economic and political system” (p. vii). His 
perspective is “development economics,” and 
his model is the colonial analogy: The ghetto is 
to white America, as the third-world nations 
are to the industrial advanced countries. He 
sets out the essential elements of his theory: 
(1) economic control and exploitation (by 
white “outsiders”) and (2) political depen- 
dence and subjugation. Indeed, he says (p. 21), 
“In its relation with the dominant white society, 
the black ghetto stands as a unit apart, an inter- 
nal colony exploited in a systematic fashion.” 

Utilizing the “internal colonial” model, Tabb 
discusses why blacks cannot own the economic 
resources of the ghetto; how options open to 
blacks within the capitalistic market system are 
limited; how programs such as welfare and 
low-income housing are being imposed and per- 
petuated; how social welfare policies are sus- 
tained as functions of colonial administration; 
and how the labor market imposes a colonial 
status on blacks in America. 

Tabb writes that among the realities in con- 
temporary America are: (1) Black exploita- 
tion, which exists because important segments 
of white society profit from such an arrange- 
ment; and (2) resistance to progressive reform 
by vested interests whose influence is based on 
their economic power. Thus, it is the “wealthy” 
few that are to be blamed for these realities. 
Since basic policy changes would hit their col- 
lective purse (and are to be avoided) they see 
that only minor programs are enacted from 
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time to titne to assist the blacks. Yet such mi- 
nor programs are “palliatives to calm, not pro- 
grams for change” (p. 130). As for the mass of 
white American citizens, they are educated to 
accept the policies of exploitation for “those 
who profit from them convince us we need 
them” (p. 138). 

Since national priorities are structured so as 
to preclude meaningful change, Tabb con- 
cluded that economic and political reforms are 
needed. What should whites do? “First they 
should support those blacks who are on the cut- 
ting edge of the struggle, the militant groups 
that refuse to go slow and accept the token re- 
forms. Second they should build a white move- 
ment for radical social change” (p. 145). In 
addition, the “liberal and radical whites must 
stop finding their own political fulfillment in 
supporting blacks and start to identify the 
causes of their own problems” (p. 145); and 
the “overtaxed” white working class should ally 
with those “excluded from the bounty of soci- 
ety” in a common cause “in reorienting the 
economy and imposing new social relationships 
on society” (p. 146). 

Canty is a bit more specific and far-rangine 
in his suggestions about what to do. He secks a 
new national policy, for America, he says, has 
already had too many programs. He proposes 
an entirely new system of urban development: 
Start in virgin territories of the country, and 
build new cities that would permit coherent 
growth rather than piecemeal proliferation. 

In the meantime, to those who are concerned 
about immediate change, Canty offers some 
“starting points.” Three tasks can be accom- 
plished: (1) Improve the everyday environ- 
ment (to alleviate the assaults on the spirit); 
(2) create additional community service jobs, 
with built-in training programs (to teach sala- 
ble skills and to create new careers); and (3) 
restore law and order in the cities (to eliminate 
fear and the forms of social distress), and re- 
turn justice to judicial procedures. 

These tasks, long-range or interim, would re- 
quire the concerted effort of the national gov- 
ernment and the large expenditure of national 
funds. The money would go to the states and 
localities with a “couple of big strings” at- 
tached, to insure that projects were undertaken; 
and the national government would be respon- 
sible for overseeing the successful implementa- 
tion of the policy. 

Thus, the fundamental difference between 
the two authors can be seen. Canty’s average 
white American is blissfully ignorant; Tabb’s 
average white American is duped. Canty’s poli- 
ticlans flounder because of complexities of po- 
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litical, - psychological, and social realities; 
Tabb’s set out systematically to exploit blacks 
for economic gains. Canty prefers to work 
within the system, to change programs, priori- 
ties, etc.; Tabb advocates a drastic change of the 
system (for to work within it, he believes, 
means maintaining colonialism). 

Both books are polemics. But in these two 
can be found the rhetoric of today. Which is 
better? Which is worthwhile? Which is more 
persuasive? It depends. If you believe that rea- 
son shall triumph once men of good will are 
awakened, then Canty is reassuring; if you be- 
lieve that there is an economic conspiracy afoot 
in America, then Tabb is reinforcing. It de- 
pends on whether you can accept Canty’s 
premise that men are blind to the problems of 
others whom they do not see in their daily 
lives; or Tabb’s proposition that white America 
has perpetrated a carefully designed and execu- 
ted colonial policy. Canty’s is an evaluation of 
a complex system of policy making; Tabb’s is a 
simplistic explanation of the unseen-elite, eco- 
nomic conspiracy theory. Both will stir the 
emotions of the reader; neither will persuade 
intellectually. 

Morris LEVITT 
Howard University 


State Department, Press, and Pressure Groups: 
A Role Analysis. By William O. Chittick. 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1970. Pp. 
373. $9.95.) 


Professor Chittick’s book is a useful addition 
to the literature on governmental communica- 
tion if for no other reason than the topicality of 
its subject matter. Virtually everyone these days, 
so it seems, is concerned with the relationship 
among government, press, and public. The ex- 
pressions “credibility gap,” “news manage- 
ment,” etc., have become all too commonplace 
in our everyday language. 

Aside from its relevance, Chittick’s book is 
welcome because it is scholarly. He is attempt- 
ing to refine, replicate, and, where necessary, 
refute the previous work done in the field of 
foreign policy opinion formation. Comparisons 
with Bernard Cohen’s The Press and Foreign 
Policy are especially inevitable. Cohen’s work 
was largely the product of reflection and quali- 
tative judgment. Chittick’s study rests on de- 
tailed attention to methodology and data. To- 
gether they are nicely complementary. 

Unlike Cohen, however, Chittick is not pri- 
marily interested in just the role of the press. 
Instead he is concerned with four elite groups 
that supposedly constitute a distinct political 
system within the overall “opinion-policy 
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process.” The relevant elites are government 
policy officers, government information officers, 
foreign affairs reporters, and leaders of non- 
governmental organizations (i.e., pressure 
groups). Intuition and conventional wisdom 
suggest that conflicting interests among these 
groups pose difficulties for the democratic man- 
agement of foreign affairs. State Department 
officers are oriented toward effective policy- 
making, which may require secrecy, speed, and 
so on; reporters, and NGO leaders are inter- 
ested in public opinion formation, which as- 
sumes the dissemination of information and at 
least some encouragement of popular participa- 
tion. Through the use of role analysis and sys- 
fematically structured interview data, Chittick 
attempts to determine how the content of both 
policy and opinion is affected by these groups, 
and, more importantly from a theoretical stand- 
point, how their mutual attitudes, expectations, 
and perceived antagonisms reflect whatever in- 
compatibilities may exist between the require- 
ments of democracy and successful diplomacy. 

Not unexpectedly, Chittick’s findings are 
rather pedestrian. Antagonism is perceived 
among his various “counter position holders,” 
and it fluctuates within each group according to 
any number of variables. The most “salient” 
conflict is that between State Department pol- 
icy officers and foreign affairs reporters. Inter- 
estingly, in this particular relationship, the de- 
gree of perceived antagonism varies considera- 
bly with positional factors——that is, the greater 
the policy responsibilities of the State Depart-- 
ment officer or the interpretative pressures im- 
posed upon the reporter, the more likely are 
these individuals to be antagonistic in their per- 
ceived relationships. This finding is of some 
significance since it runs contrary to Cohen's 
emphasis on personality factors (e.g., self-confi- 
dence), and it supports the notion that such 
conflict is inherent in a democracy’s handling 
of foreign affairs. 

The real value of Chittick’s book rests not 
with its conclusions but with its attention to de- 
tail and method. The author has interviewed 
more than 150 individuals and has treated their 
responses in appropriate statistical fashion. In 
his 65 pages of appendices, he has included his 
interview schedules, some selected findings, and 
a meticulously thought-through research de- 
sign. In the body of the book he has called at- 
tention to proper distinctions previously unem- 
phasized. His chapter on the “Characteristics of 
Position Holders,” for instance, differentiates 
between the needs of varying kinds of foreign 
affairs reporters (ie. wire service vs. television 
and radio), the differing policy interests of 
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nongovernmental organizations, and the often 
conflicting role requirements of State Depart- 
ment policy officers and information officers. In 
the latter case, unfortunately, Chittick does not 
emphasize enough the negative nature of his 
findings. His data suggest that there is relatively 
little perceived antagonism between the policy 
officer and the information officer. This is not 
as it should be, since the information officer has 
a monitor’s as well as a broker’s role to play. If 
he is encouraged to perform both tasks aggres- 
sively, his relations with his policy colleagues 
should reflect a greater degree of antagonism 
than is apparently the case. Such conflict ought 
to prove functional from both the opinion- 
forming and the policy-making perspectives. 

Obviously, the conflict that does occur 
among State Department officials, reporters, 
and NGO leaders is of a mixed motive variety 
involving strong elements of cooperative as well 
as competitive interests. This probably explains 
why Chittick’s data are often not very impres- 
sive. The relationships among his variables are 
seldom very strong, and he finds himself facing 
serious exceptions to certain of the things he no 
doubt would like to emphasize (for example, 
positional factors appear only minimally im- 
portant in the perceived antagonism between 
State Department officials and NGO leaders). 
Occasionally, he ignores the weakness of the 
data and goes ahead anyway. Thus he notes 
that “information officers appear to be more 
likely than policy officers to perceive antago- 
nism in their relations” (p. 286). This conclu- 
sion is based upon a one-tenth of a point differ- 
ence on a six point scale (1.4 vs. 1.3—p. 285). 
It would seem that the proper evaluation here 
is that any antagonism that exists is perceived 
equally by both groups. 

Stylistically, the book is well organized, but 
occasionally it trips over the tediousness of its 
own data. One gets the impression that the ma- 
terial could have been covered more judiciously 
in 75 pages less—a common complaint, I sup- 
pose. As previously noted, Professor Chittick’s 
conclusions are not very profound (e.g., con- 
flict is inherent in the democratic management 
of foreign affairs, but at least it is out in the 
open and consequently may prove functional in 
the long run). This is no reason for not having 
undertaken the study, of course, but it may be 
sufficient to move the book down the list of 
“must read” priorities for the rest of us. It is a 
best buy, however, if one is interested in con- 
scientious effort and careful methodology. Fur- 
thermore, State Department decision makers are 
still a relatively untapped source of interaction 
data, and we should be grateful for all the in- 
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formation of this kind that becomes available. 
Joun W. OUTLAND 
University of Richmond 


Politics of Pollution. By J. Clarence Davies IL. 
(New York: Pegasus, 1970. Pp. 231. $6.00.. 


Politics of Pollution is an important excep- 
tion to political scientists’ lack of attention tc 
environmental politics. With notable clarity 
Davies introduces the reader to “how govern- 
mental pollution policy is made” and “the in- 
terests and ideas competing for dominance ove: 
pollution control.” He attempts to integrate thc 
concepts and questions of a political scientist 
with a working knowledge of the policy process 
in Washington, D.C. Now on the staff of the 
Council on Environmental Quality, Davies was 
formerly Examiner for Environmental and 
Consumer Protection in the Bureau of the Bud- 
get (1965-1967) and Assistant Professor of 
Politics and -Public Affairs at Princeton 
(1967-1969). 

Aside from Lynton Caldwell, no political sci- 
entist has achieved professional visibility from 
research related to the environment. For exam- 
ple, despite an extensive literature search, Dav- 
ies uses only three minor articles by political 
scientists on matters of pollution politics. Dav- 
ies observes that “Everyone opposes pollution 
yet we find pollution everywhere ... and the 
explanation for the gap between intention and 
reality lies to a great extent in the realm of pol- 
itics.” Yet political scientists have provided few 
explanations for or guidelines to control pollu- 
tion. And of all the “issues” of the environ- 
ment, pollution is the most critical, for it may 
determine man’s very survival. Therefore, the 
book is a timely description and analysis of a 
first-rank policy problem. 

The book is divided into three parts: first, 
the pollution problem and growth of public in- 
terest and passage of federal legislation; second, 
the forces shaping pollution policy; and third, 
major policy processes in controlling pollution 
—-research, standard-setting, and compliance. 
Davies elects to stay close to Washington poli- 
tics in citing or detailing specific bills and con- 
flicts. He avoids the muckraker style—the 
book is not in the tradition of Rienows’ Moment 
in the Sun or Ridgeway’s Politics of Ecology. 
Rather than excoriate the bad guys, Davies ex- 
amines the political context and rules of the 
game within which pollution control policies are 
formulated, adopted, and implemented. I was 
especially impressed by Davies’ fair and bal- 
anced interpretations of the varied issues which 
underlie and bedevil the control of pollution. 
(It should be noted that the book focuses pri- 
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marily on air and water pollution and not on 
such related subjects as pesticides, radiation, 
noise, and solid waste.) 

In the introduction, Senator Edmund Muskie 
justly commends Davies for the excellence of 
his guide to the politics of pollution. Davies 
does not examine the nature, causes, extent, or 
effects of pollution, the state of control technol- 
ogy, the relationship of pollution with other en- 
vironmental problems, or the programs neces- 
sary for actual control. Rather, Davies skill- 
fully escorts the reader through such questions 
as why pollution occurs, how it is defined by 
the polity, how control priorities are set, what 
federal control policies have been adopted, and 
what conflicting pressures and views exist in the 
legislative, executive, administrative, and state 
and local policy arenas; he also examines the 
politicized character of research, standard-set- 
ting, and compliance procedures. Though the 
book was written for a general audience, vari- 
ous observations should prove useful for those 
with research interests in pollution politics. For 
example, Davies says that the effectiveness of 
compliance procedures depends on four major 
factors: the nature of the regulating agency, 
the cost of abatement, the sensitivity of polluter 
to public opinion, and the political influence of 
the polluter. While these formulations are per- 
haps not theoretically startling, Davies develops 
many such explanations that should assist, and 
even encourage, research on pollution control. 

While ably sorting out the political issues of 
pollution control, the book is in substance an 
introductory text, primarily descriptive and 
reportorial. Moreover, because its examples, 
information, and recommendations are tied 
closely to specific historical circumstances, the 
book will quickly lose much of its classroom 
value and public appeal. (Within a year of pub- 
lication, we have seen the adoption of the three 
changes Davies says are necessary for more 
effective pollution control—namely, the crea- 
tion of a federal environmental agency to en- 
compass and coordinate all contro! activities; 
federal laws to facilitate prompt “voluntary 
compliance”; and a distinction between health 
and environmental standards, at least in air pol- 
lution.) Further, Davies demonstrates minimal 
concern for questions of theory or method. 
Aside from saying he will “use an amalgam of 
rather orthodox political science concepts,” he 
does not discuss his approach to politics or his 
research choices or sources. He evidently im- 
mersed himself in the pollution control litera- 
ture and related governmental documents, con- 
ducted some unstructured interviews, and drew 
upon his experiences and exposure to Washing- 
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ton politics. Political scientists will be disap- 
pointed with his highly selective use of and 
general disinterest in the available research on 
legislation, administration, and policy. Inside 
dopesters will also be disappointed, for Davies 
is cautious, even bland in his analysis of the po- 
litical players and past legislation. To take one 
example, while most observers strongly criticize 
the Air Quality Act of 1967 for enacting sym- 
bolic rather than realistic control procedures, 
Davies prefers to comment on the Act’s man- 
date rather than to assess its promise. And en- 
vironmental activists will be dissatisfied by 
Davies’ lack of urgency and preference for 
modest reforms—he talks mainly about tinker- 
ing with the legislative criteria and the organi- 
zational mode of pollution control. 

As the first major attempt to apply the con- 
cepts of political science to pollution politics, 
the book offers an excellent descriptive and in- 
tegrative commentary. Unfortunately, it con- 
tains little in the way of systematic analysis or 
original research. If pollution is a “crisis” prob- 
lem and the solutions largely political, then po- 
litical scientists have a special obligation not 
only to comment on but also to investigate the 
applied questions of pollution control. Despite 
its limitations, Politics of Pollution is an import- 
tant beginning, and as such, it warrants a care- 
ful reading by those who teach or do research 
on environmental politics. 

RONALD O. LOVERIDGE 
University of California, Riverside 


The Rediscovery of Black Nationalism. By 
Theodore Draper. (New York: Viking Press, 
1970. Pp. 211. $5.95.) 


The author discusses the antecedents, the his- 
toric roots of the resurgent black nationalism of 
the 1960’s. The volume is intended for the gen- 
eral public and those whose scholarly interests 
never extended to the intellectual constructs of 
black American leaders. Yet, scholar and lay- 
man can find something of value in this book. 

Historically, black nationalism in the United 
States has taken two basic forms: “migration- 
ism” or “emigrationism’’—that is, external mi- 
gration—-and “internal statism” or self-deter- 
mination. White Americans have contributed 
significantly to the generation of both forms of 
these ideas. An early example was Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s advocacy of colonizing emancipated 
slaves in Africa or some other faraway places. 
Though a slave owner, Jefferson regarded slav- 
ery as a “great political and moral evil.” Jeffer- 
son submitted to the Virginia Assembly a plan 
for freeing all slaves and arranging for them to 
be resettled in some other country. A half cen- 
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tury later Abraham Lincoln found himself in 
the same dilemma—strongly opposed to slavery 
but, being unable to accept Negroes as equals, 
believing that abolition of slavery should be 
followed by colonization of freedmen in an- 
other land, 

Draper examines colonization movements of 
the 19th century and the roles of black and 
white leaders. He shows that the pre-Civil War 
white leadership hoped to foist African nation- 
ality upon American Negroes for the same rea- 
son that caused later blacks to want to give up 
American nationality: the assumption that 
blacks and whites could not live together in 
mutual respect and equality. Despite continuing 
efforts to convince Negroes of the desirability 
of emigrating to Mother Africa or the Carib- 
bean Islands, the free black population gener- 
ally rejected black nationalist overtures, prefer- 
ring to wage their battle in the land of their 
birth. This is all the more impressive in view of 
the efforts of outstanding charismatic black 
leaders like Martin R. Delany, the “father of 
black nationalism.” 

There is a discussion of the Pan African 
movement as reflected in (1) ideas and efforts 
of W. E. B. Du Bois in behalf of the Negro 
cause throughout the world, and (2) Marcus 
Garvey’s dramatic, often tragic quest for Negro 
nationhood. The author deals with the black 
nationalism that manifested itself in the idea of 
self-determination—a call for an independent 
black state or nation within the United States. 
In 1917 Cyril V. Briggs, in editorials in the 
Amsterdam News, asked whether “it is not 
time to consider a separate political existence” 
by establishment of a “colored autonomous 
state” in the far western United States. Perhaps 
the most publicized version of the Negro state 
idea was advanced by the Communist Party in 
the late °20’s. Beginning with the premise that 
Afro-Americans constitute a “national ques- 
tion,” the Sixth World Congress of the Com- 
munist International in 1928 adopted the prin- 
ciple of “the right of self-determination of the 
Negroes in the Black Belt,” 

In the North, where the black masses were 
“working for assimilation,” the party made 
“equal rights” the main slogan. There was 
much disagreement among Communists about 
this doctrine, and so the statement left open 
whether blacks themselves would want to set 
up an independent Negro state: “Complete 
right to self-determination includes also the 
right to governmental separation, but does not 
necessarily imply that the Negro population 
should make use of this right in all circum- 
stances, that is, that it must actually separate or 
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attempt to separate the Black Belt from the e: - 
isting governmental federation with the Unitc: 
States. If it desires to separate, it must be frez 
to do so; but if it prefers to remain federate | 
with the United States it must also be free to d> 
that.” Two factors soon demonstrated this doc - 
trine’s lack of viability: the blacks’ lack of ir- 
terest in it and the massive migration of Ne. 
groes out of the Black Belt region. 

Draper devotes chapters to such manifesta 
tions of black nationalism as the Nation of Is 
lam (or the Black Muslims), Malcolm X, th: 
Black Panthers, Black Power, and Black Stud- 
ies. In describing the cosmology and mytholo2, 
of the Muslims’ theoretical system, the autho: 
explains why Elijah Muhammad’s practical pol- 
itics have tended to reduce rather than stimu- 
late and exacerbate black-white confrontations. 
He notes the variety of elements in Muslim 
black nationalism: ethnological fantasy, theo- 
logical credulity, autocratic theocracy, internal 
statism, intense racism, psychological emigra- 
tionism, economic separatism, political isola- 
tionism, and individual self-improvement. 

The author traces Malcolm X’s change from 
loyal follower of Elijah Muhammad to inde- 
pendent leader of his own movement, from 
American black nationalism to African black 
internationalism, from physical emigrationism 
to psychological and cultural emigrationism, 
and from strident racism to revolutionary inter- 
nationalism and humanism. 

Viewing the Black Panthers as a purely polit- 
ical nationalist movement, Draper describes 
their impatience with Back-to-Africa national- 
ists and cultural nationalism manifested in 
dress—dashikis, bubas, “natural heads,” etc. 
The Panthers have moved toward a social 
rather than a purely nationalist revolution. As 
Draper points out, espousing their own brand of 
Marxism, the Panthers added socialism to na- 
tionalism, providing a basis for coalition be- 
tween black and white revolutionaries to over- 
throw the common enemy, capitalism. 

In identifying the specific contents of “black 
power,” Draper notes its marked success as a 
slogan and its difficulties as a policy. He looks 
briefly—all too briefly, perhaps—at “the land 
question” in black nationalist movements in the 
United States. He notes the cresting of “inte- 
grationist” and “Back-to-Africa” waves in the 
mid 1960's, the reduction of the African orien- 
tation to essentially superficial cultural manifes- 
tations (fashions and hair-dos) in the late ’60’s, 
the persistence of the demand for land in 
movements like the Republic of New Africa, 
and its implications for massive population re- 
location. 
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The author considers the impact of black na- 
tionalism on academe, giving rise to the de- 
mand for Black and Afro-American Studies. 
The recurrent themes he finds in the ideology 
of academic black nationalism are racial soli- 
darity, nation building, and self-determination. 
He concludes that two basic types of Black 
Studies programs have emerged: (1) Black 
Studies and (2) Black Nationalist Studies. The 
latter programs, in his judgment, reflect a rigid 
conformity to a black-nationalist party line, 
and are characterized by “onesidedness, dis- 
crimination, and exclusion.” 

Accepting the validity and necessity of Black 
Studies, Draper insists “that the real question is 
whether these [studies] should be studied and 
taught the way other subjects are studied and 
taught, as a collective educational enterprise, or 
whether they should be studied and taught with 
a built-in nationalist mystique outside the 
bounds of rational discourse and authentic 
scholarship” (p. 164). Although he takes a 
hard line on politicalized Black Nationalist 
Studies, he recognizes the intrinsic validity and 
significance of the subject matter. 

The author raises certain questions he re- 
gards as crucial: the extent to which black na- 
tion building can take place without major col- 
lision with the larger American nation-state; 
the limits within which black people can feel 
that they are expressing their individuality and 
controlling their own fate; the appropriate lim- 
its of “integration” and “‘separatism” in a soci- 
ety that is only a little more than ten per cent 
black and almost ninety per cent white. He be- 
lieves the answers will not be found in national- 
ist fantasy, on the part of either blacks or 
whites. For “what is at stake,” he concludes, “is 
not a black nation or a white nation but an 
American nation.” 

The major weakness in this very thoughtful 
volume is the author’s tendency to overgeneral- 
ize and failure at times to develop ideas ade- 
quately, To state a point is not necessarily to 
prove it. In places, a calmer appraisal would be 
helpful. The assumption that racial confronta- 
tion is inevitable can contribute to an explosive 
situation. In any event, this essay makes a sig- 
nificant contribution to the literature dealing 
with an oppressed people’s multifaceted strug- 
gle for social justice in a society with a deeply 
rooted racist tradition. 

ROBERT E, MARTIN 
Howard University 


The Sociology and Politics of Congress. By 
Lewis Anthony Dexter. (Chicago: Rand Mc- 
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Nally & Company, 1969. Pp. 300, $4.95 

paper.) 

Some books can be read with little or no 
awareness of who the author is, what his frame 
of reference is, and what biases shape his per- 
spectives. Not so with this book nor, for that 
matter, almost any of the penetrating and origi- 
nal contributions of Lewis Anthony Dexter. At 
an annual political science convention about a 
decade ago someone said to me: “Doing re- 
search on Congress? You really ought to meet 
Lewis Dexter—he’s the one authentic, mad ge- 
nius in our profession.” Mad he is not; eccen- 
tric maybe. Who else failed his orals or disser- 
tation exams seven times, but nevertheless re- 
ceived his Ph.D. (Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1960) and lists both facts in his resumé? 
(A footnote on page 191 of this textbook sheds 
insight on what must have been some epic en- 
counters: “In 1956, when examined by Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Herbert Hyman on my work on 
Congress I insisted that I had learned my 
‘methodology’ from Walpole and from Trol- 
lope; I was more serious than not, although 
they thought me merely perverse.”) 

The assessment of genius can seldom be 
made by one’s peers; one man’s genius may be 
another man’s perversity. Still, it is difficult to 
work within a subfield like Congress or a 
broader discipline such as political science with- 
out developing rather strong impressions about 
what constitutes significant contributions. Leav- 
ing aside the importance of Dexter’s inputs into 
the book that won the Woodrow Wilson Award 
in 1963, American Business and Public Policy,* 
what continually impresses me about his work 
is its breadth and originality. His articles (some 
forty in number) range across such diverse in- 
terests as elections and campaigning, civil de- 
fense, Congress, social innovation, occupations, 
mental retardation, theories of perception, 
transactional analysis, and political philosophy. 
Almost without exception the dozen or so that 
I have read either suggest a new way of seeing 
a problem or provide a better handle on how to 
research it. And this makes Dexter, at least to 
this observer, a prime example of the kind of 
social scientist who is moving or may yet shift 
the discipline away from its “normal science” 
preoccupations toward a new and more valua- 
ble paradigm. 

The Sociology and Politics of Congress il- 
lustrates Dexter at both his best and worst. It 
sets out to answer, and generally succeeds in 


* Raymond A. Bauer, Ithiel de Sola Pool, and Lewis 
Anthony Dexter, American Business and Public Policy: 
The Politics of Foreign Trade (New York: Atherton 
Press, 1963). 
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answering, three major questions: 


(1) How far can citizens affect legislative out- 
comes and actions by the voting choices they make 
and by the part they take in election campaigns? 
(2) How can citizens affect legislative outcomes 
by means other than election activity—-such as 
lobbying? (3) In interpreting and trying to in- 
fluence Congress, what ideas, conceptions, and 
images are most useful for what purposes? 


While each of the three parts of the book con- 
centrates on one of these issues, more than half 
of the book is devoted to the first question. 

Dexter argues convincingly that elections can 
make a difference both with regard to specific 
legislation and the overall climate or mood that 
characterizes any given Congress. He goes on 
to caution that few congressmen or senators are 
ever beaten on a single issue. In common with 
a great deal of contemporary congressional re- 
search (Fenno, Manley, et al.), the importance 
of committees and subcommittees, especially in 
the House, is stressed. Finally, Dexter shows 
with abundant examples how the defeat of one 
or two members on critical subcommittees 
might drastically alter the shape of legislation 
in past or future Congresses. 

Not surprisingly, many of the examples of 
how citizens might influence legislation center 
around reciprocal trade policy. From the au- 
thor most responsible for the interest group 
and congressional sections of American Busi- 
ness and Public Policy, one could hardly expect 
otherwise. Still, I found it difficult to separate 
out what I had absorbed before and what I 
was discovering afresh in this book. Put an- 
other way, the first part of the book is primar- 
ily designed for beginning students and action- 
oriented citizens. The professional observer of 
lobbying and legislation will benefit more from 
a return to the original 1963 study. 

The last two parts of the book are less useful 
in the classroom, more valuable to the re- 
search-oriented social scientist. For example, I 
know of no more penetrating treatment of how 
congressmen react to pressures than what Dex- 
ter calls “the fog of policy demands.” Con- 
fronted with innumerable requests for atten- 
tion, each congressman, aided by personal and 
committee staff, comes to concentrate on a lim- 
ited few. Inevitably, congressmen’s attention to 
most demands must be marginal and periph- 
eral, This basic mode of perception underlies, if 
it does not account for, most specialization of 
labor so characteristic of legislative activity, 
and helps explain the pervasive subcommittee 
and committee structure in both houses. Dex- 
ter’s discussion of marginal attention nicely 
complements the reprinting of his classic arti- 
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cle, “The Representative and His District.” 
First published in an applied anthropology 
journal in 1957, after being rejected by ths 
Review, it has appeared in virtually every cor- 
temporary congressional reader, in print. 

In Part Three, the author’s all-too-brief dis- 
cussion of alternative ways of viewing Congres; 
(five pages), leads into a full-blown discussio 
of analogies for comparing Congress, not onl ’ 
with other legislatures, but other institutions a; 
well. Why try to explore possible analogies fo- 
Congress? Precisely because it forces one, i: 
Dexter’s words, “to try to think about wha: 
Congress is, what it does that is significant.” Ir. 
a nation entering its second decade of an un- 
declared war in Southeast Asia and beset a. 
home by problems of social unrest, environmen. 
tal pollution, crime and poverty, such question: 
are crucial. 

Many strengths of this book have beer 
suggested; it remains to say something of it: 
shortcomings. The principal one is uneveriness. 
Half the time the author seems to be aiming at 
college freshmen, non-Byrd-watchers anc 
League of Women Voters types; in other places 
(especially the concluding chapters) Dexter is 
largely writing for his professional peers, More 
than eighty pages are devoted to appendices, 
mostly interview protocols and thumbnail 
sketches of Congressmen active in the 1950's 
on the issue of reciprocal trade legislation. Ap- 
pendix A, demonstrating some of the shortcom- 
ings of a too-literal translation of presidential 
coattail effects, would have been aided by at 
least a sample of the actual statistics for the 
1960's in a state or two where the author’s feel 
for the data would be superbly grounded (Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland). The protocols, rich as 
they usually are, are nevertheless dated. Here 
again, the overpowering influence of the earlier 
book pervades this text. Chapters Three and 
Four, treating of ecological issues, only par- 
tially offset this prime emphasis on examples 
from reciprocal trade and tariff policy. 

Still, at the risk of possible self-contradiction, 
I would nevertheless recommend using this pa- 
perback in introductory American government 
courses as well as graduate courses, allowing 
individual students to seek their own level. The 
best ones will have an opportunity to soar very 
high, indeed. 

ROBERT L. PEABODY 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Federal Courts as a Political System. By 
Sheldon Goldman and Thomas P. Jahnige. 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1971. Pp. 292. $3.95, paper.) 
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Traditional jurisprudence was done in by the 
legal realists and the sociologists a half century 
ago. It has been the task of political scientists 
to replace it with an approach which will more 
satisfactorily organize and explain the data of 
the jurisprudential world. Several alternatives 
have been explored. Most readily acceptable 
was the judicial process approach, which analo- 
gized court behavior to that of other political in- 
stitutions, such as Congress or political parties. 
This type of analysis stimulated research in ju- 
dicial biography, judicial socialization, the poli- 
tics of judicial recruitment, the source of ju- 
dicial policy preferences, special characteristics 
of judicial access, and the relations of courts to 
the other political branches. 

A second approach, more restricted in its ex- 
planatory scope, was the bureaucratic model of 
the judiciary in which Weberian concern with 
rule, norms, and authority patterns was merged 
with a more recent emphasis on informal or- 
ganization and role conceptions and expecta- 
tions. A third type of analysis picked up where 
the legal realists left off and subjected the deci- 
sion making of individual justices to study by 
more or less sophisticated measurement tech- 
niques ranging all the way from bloc analysis 
and cumulative scaling to factor analysis and 
Boolean algebra. With these new tools political 
scientists swarmed over the slag piles of tradi- 
tional jurisprudence and gouged out hundreds 
of glittering findings about judicial behavior and 
the judicial process. 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, Eastonian sys- 
tems analysis was fast winning favor for its 
generalizing explanatory potential and its capac- 
ity to interrelate political events, and for some 
students its relevance to the judicial field was 
almost immediately evident. Although there 
were several moves in this direction, the first 
book-length utilization of the systems approach 
to the judiciary was The Federal Judicial Sys- 
tem, published in 1968 by Thomas P. Jahnige 
and Sheldon Goldman. They selected from the 
extensive judicial behavioral and process re- 
search a representative array of pieces and fitted 
them into a systems framework. Though some 
of the wine was old (Harvard Law Review, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Franklin D. Roosevelt), the 
labels on the bottles were new, since the selec- 
tions were grouped under the major systems con- 
structs—input, conversion, output, and feed- 
back. In a brief introductory statement the edi- 
tors outlined the case for systems theory as an 
analytical framework to promote understanding 
of the federal judiciary, but their major contri- 
bution was to demonstrate how a mass of unco- 
ordinated research and writing by scholars with 
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widely varying interests and intentions could be 
integrated and subsumed under systems con- 
cepts. 

This collection of readings must have been a 
challenge to the two editors, like Priscilla’s to 
John Alden, to speak for themselves. They have 
now done so very effectively in The Federal 
Courts as a Political System, which should take 
its place as an essential resource in introductory 
American government, constitutional law, and 
judicial process courses. The structure of the 
book is quite similar to the earlier volume, but 
the great difference is that now the authors, 
while utilizing and digesting the work of the 
principal researchers in this active field, have 
been able to develop their own position in an 
orderly and coherent fashion. They have more- 
over been able to fill in research gaps. For ex- 
ample, because they are trying to see the system 
as a whole, the chapter on recruitment takes 
account not only of judges but also of U.S, dis- 
trict attorneys and the federal bar. Essential 
information of the traditional sort is not ne- 
glected, but it may turn up under new headings. 
Thus data on jurisdiction, appellate procedures, 
and relations between federal and state courts 
are contained in the chapter on “regime rules.” 

The chapter on input brings material into 
focus which has commonly been overlooked or 
underemphasized in other studies of the judicial 
process. Trends in the litigative input to the 
federal courts are presented statistically, includ- 
ing data on disposition of cases at the different 
Jevels. The major structural inhibitors of de- 
mand input—lawyers, financial supporters of 
potential litigants, law enforcement officials, and 
judges—act, according to the authors, “as if 
they were engaged in a vast conspiracy aimed 
at keeping litigants out of court.” But what they 
are doing is perforrning the essential systemic 
role of gatekeeping. 

The procedures by which the great majority 
of all civil suits filed in federal court are settled 
out of court are examined. In more detail the 
various methods for disposing of federal crim- 
inal cases without trial are considered, with 
major emphasis on “plea bargaining.” The 
authors find some evidence that the criminal 
case gatekeeping process is in a state of flux, 
with the conviction rate and the number of 
guilty pleas both declining, while convictions 
after trial are increasing. The explanation sug- 
gested for the decline in conviction rate is that 
an increase in dismissals between arraignment 
and trial has occurred. 

Support is also a system input concept, and 
analysis of the dimensions of support for the 
Supreme Court leads the authors to review the 
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principal studies of public opinion and the 
Court. One interesting table posits the size of 
the Supreme Court’s “politically irrelevant pub- 
lic” by comparing the “no answers” or “don’t 
know’ responses in a number of different 
opinion polls on the Court. They set the politi- 
cally relevant public as from 70 to 90 per cent 
of the adult population, but recognize that these 
figures may seriously overestimate the real per- 
centage of those who hold meaningful opinions 
about the Court. 

In a concluding chapter the authors appraise 
the judicial systems model according to Karl 
Deutsch’s four tests of success in performing 
organizing, heuristic, predictive, and mensura- 
tive functions. On the first score, they argue that 
systems analysis clearly has greater organiza- 
tional power than its competitors, satisfyingly 
integrating the many otherwise disjoined ma- 
terials found in legal and judicial studies. Like- 
wise they find it effective in its ability to suggest 
new lines of system research and in its potential 
for reinterpreting data already collected. As for 
prediction and measurement, they are less opti- 
mistic, and they conclude that systems analysis 
does not yet yield a theory of judicial system be- 
havior. This is a pioneering effort, and a valu- 
able demonstration of what systems analysis can 
contribute in the judicial field. 

C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Unused Power. By- Stephen Horn. (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1970. Pp. 
285. $7.50.) 


Congressional research has begun to yield an 
impressive list of single committee studies. We 
know a lot now about House Appropriations 
(Fenno), House Ways and Means (Manley), 
Senate Banking and Currency (Bibby), House 
Education and Labor (Fenno and Munger), and 
House Public Works (Murphy). But we know 
considerably less about where these committees 
place in relation to other committees on a num- 
ber of dimensions. And we are not very far 
along in identifying or interrelating key varia- 
bles. If the major research of the future will aim 
for explicitly comparative studies, a more mod- 
est advance may be had from some conscious 
sharing, for the researcher’s “own” committee, 
of the variables, measures, and hypotheses gen- 
erated from other studies. Some such sharing 
would seem a minimal requirement if all the in- 
tensive effort spent is to produce generalizations 
beyond the one committee. For even when all 
the committees are “done” (and they could be 
redone for other congresses, other chairmen, 
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etc.), we may not be much farther along in us 
derstanding or explaining congressional beka; - 
ior. 

Stephen Horn’s study of the Senate Appre- 
priations Committee is set firmly within the sit - 
gle-committee genre and exhibits in sharpec. 
form the strengths and limits of its kind. 7: 
combines the author’s experience as assistant $ 
committee member Thomas Kuchel, interview 
with members and staff in the 89th Congress 
and a wide range of other data. It is on thc 
whole a richly researched, thorough, and wel 
balanced study. 

The range and depth of research may well bc 
the most impressive feature of the work. Horr 
analyzes the committee membership for senior- 
ity, regional representation, and ideology, anc 
gives detail on the assignment process. He out- 
lines subcommittee structure and influence and 
the overlap in members between legislative 
committees and Appropriations subcommittees. 
Thus seven members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee who were either chairmen or 
ranking minority members of legislative com- 
mittees served on the parallel Appropriations 
subcommittees as well.1 Horn describes com- 
mittee attitudes and norms. He analyzes sub- 
committee hearings and constructs a measure 
of members’ interest and influence based on 
subcommittee participation (pp. 126-129). He 
traces House-Senate and Senate-Executive in- 
teractions. And following the now-established 
ritual for books on Congress, he offers a final 
chapter on necessary reform. 

The view that emerges is one of a powerful 
senior committee, with influence distributed by 
subcommittee, which can hold its own in con- 
ference with the House. Norms of seniority, 
specialization, and nonpartisanship predomi- 
nate. Although the author questions whether 
the committee functions as “court of appeals” 
for agencies after program slashes in the 
House, much of his evidence suggests that it 
does. The overlap between legislative commit- 
tees and Appropriations subcommittees, as the 
author admits, gives Senate Appropriations 
members “a strong interest in policy goals and 
ongoing programs” (p. 83). And he admits 
later: “Although ‘slicing up the pork’ may seem 


*For example, Richard Russell was chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, a member of both the 
Space and Atomic Energy Committees, and at the 
same time the chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Defense, and a member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Military Construction. 
Leverett Saltonstall was ranking minority member on 
Armed Services, ranking minority member on the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Defense, and a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee on Military 
Construction. 
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to be the order of the day on the committee, 
the rule... is not to be too greedy” (p. 90). 

If the key words are power, pork, and pro- 
gram support, there is a curious disjunction be- 
tween all this and the normative theme of the 
title and conclusions. The committee, according 
to Horn, needs to increase its power in order to 
oversee and control administration. Horn con- 
tends that the committee could be “strength- 
ened” in a number of ways. It could, for exam- 
ple, bring decisions out of the subcommittee for 
a more unified view of related programs, But 
this is precisely the way to weaken its present 
program-based, reciprocally supportive struc- 
ture. In other words, Richard Russell’s view 
about whether power was used or unused on 
the committee would in all likelihood differ 
from Horn’s. | 

What we have, then, is one more committee 
study and an addition from the Senate side to 
some major work on appropriations politics. 
(cf. Fenno, Wildavsky). The contribution is 
merely additive, however. The study offers no 
theoretical framework for analysis. It is not 
concerned with possible interrelations among 
the committee variables that are described, and 
it is not concerned with comparison. The obvi- 
ous opportunities for comparing the two Ap- 
propriations committees are followed up only 
briefly in a discussion of committee integration 
(pp. 151-153) and who wins what in confer- 
ence (pp. 159-162). 

A more serious case of analysis-shrugging 
comes from the concluding diagnosis of the 
committee’s “unused power.” The author ar- 
gues, as follows: 

the committee needs more information and 

staff assistance; l 

its subcommittee structure prevents an over- 

view of related programs; 

the Senate (here switching from the commit- 

tee) is unwilling and unable to inform it- 
self of material necessary to evaluate com- 
mittee decisions; 

the committee has neglected its possibilities 

for oversight. 
But these “ills”—possibly endemic—are spread 
throughout the Congress and have been widely 
noted by congressional critics for some three 
decades. They are by no means unique to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and hardly 
require six chapters of data as a basis for infer- 
ence. Indeed little use is made in that conclud- 
ing analysis of the specific findings generated 
earlier in the study. 

All in all, the book does not pretend to be 
more than it is—a thoroughly researched study 
of a single committee, While a broader perspec- 
tive on congressional committees would have 
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served to qualify and enrich some of its find- 
ings, the book still makes a solid contribution 
to the literature. 
But, at this rate, we still have some thirty or 
more committees to go.... 
BARBARA HINCKLEY 
Cornell University 


The Regulators: Watchdog Agencies and the 
Public Interest. By Louis M. Kohlmeier, Jr. 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1969. Pp. 339. 
$3.50.) 


As a reporter for the Wall Street Journal, 
Louis M. Kohlmeier, Jr. covered the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the independent regulatory 
agencies for ten years prior to writing The Reg- 
ulators. The book, then, results from a decade 
of background studies, events observed, and 
perceptions recorded. It is topped off by some 
notions as to what is wrong with the regulatory 
system and suggestions for reform. 

A wide range of topics is covered. In the first 
major section, national regulation is placed in 
its political environment. Chapters deal with 
the selection of regulators and the relationships 
among regulatory agencies, the President, Con- 
gress, and the regulated. The section ends with 
two chapters which develop the book’s major 
theme: regulation has resulted in diminished 
competition, with adverse consequences for the 
consumer, essentially restricted choice and high 
prices. 

' The largest part of the book pursues the ma- 
jor theme and develops a host of minor ones in 
the context of a number of substantive areas: 
transportation, energy, communications, bank- 
ing, investment, labor relations, and trade. 

Finally, there is a survey of efforts aimed at 
rectifying problems in regulation and a presen- 
tation of the author’s own suggestions for 
changes. Essentially, his argument is that the 
existing system cannot cope with regulatory 
failures, the undesirable consequences of eco- 
nomic concentration, and the attendant and 
growing public frustration with those conse- 
quences. Comprehensive review and fundamen- 
tal restructuring are required. He suggests dis- 
memberment of the regulatory commissions, 
with regulatory authority which acts to lessen 
competition written off the books altogether. 
This includes a good chunk of rate regulation, 
for example. What remains after the adjust- 
ment—and it would be considerable for Kohl- 
meier is not against economic regulation—is to 
be reallocated among other institutions. The 
President’s role would be expanded consider- 
ably, especially by assuming authority that 
would add to his capacity to carry out responsi- 
bilities defined in the Full Employment Act. 
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Executive departments would fall heir to some 
functions. A set of special courts within the 
federal judiciary would be established to decide 
certain kinds of cases. The role of the states 
would be enlarged, in banking and consumer 
protection especially. All of these changes 
would be accompanied by vigorous enforce- 
ment of antitrust laws. 

This summary should indicate that the book 
is ambitious in scope and in the weight of the 
message conveyed. Logically, the next question 
concerns the author’s success in carrying out 
such an ambitious task. The answer depends 
upon the group he intended to reach, which is 
not completely clear. Probably it is the mature 
lay audience, frustrated as consumers, some- 
what sophisticated about the workings of the 
economy, and not entirely opposed to grappling 
with rather complex administrative and legal 
questions. If so, the effort is moderately suc- 
cessful. The book is readable; and although its 
broad scope means that some important areas, 
such as employer-employee relations, are 
treated in a very few pages, and others such as 
apriculture hardly at all, a panoramic view does 
result. Sharp regulatory vignettes are deftly used 
to bring points alive. 

Scholars will quibble with an interpretation 
here and an assertion there. The author is un- 
clear—perhaps uncertain is a better term— 
about the causes of the problems he sets out. At 
various times it seems to be self-serving politi- 
cians, defective legislation, the weight of sev- 
eral decades of incremental adjustment, or goal 
displacement on the part of the agencies, to 
mention a few. Perhaps it is all of these. But 
how they fit together to cause contemporary 
circumstances does not come through. Indeed 
there is reason to suspect that the author may 
have felt differently about the matter at differ- 
ent places in the book, starting with a notion of 
narrow interests imposing their will through 
the political process, and ending with a much 
more complex formulation. 

The recommendations for reform, though 
stimulating, are also open to criticism, not be- 
cause they are prima facie unreasonable, but 
because a solid analytical base is not laid, and 
no effort is made to buttress them with specifi- 
cations as to particular effects and to weigh 
them. Kohlmeier offers a policy on corporate 
concentration that would cause fundamental al- 
terations in the economy. True, consumer 
choice might be expanded and price advantages 
derived, as asserted, but there might conceiv- 
ably be some problems or negative effects that 
people would want to consider. In general, a set 
of options is offered, but no compelling case for 
those particular ones is made. 
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One leaves the book with a feeling of mik: 
discomfort. Perhaps it is because it purports tr 
deal seriously with knotty administrative anc. 
legal questions, and a scholarly gloss is appliec. 
to underscore seriousness and to suggest analy. 
sis in depth. But little pertinent work of politi - 
cal scientists and legal scholars—and there is í 
great deal—was brought explicitly to bear. Anc 
it could have been employed quite beneficiall: 
in various places without making the book toc 
arcane for the general reader. The result migh’ 
have been a better book in terms of contribut- 
ing to understanding the regulatory process. Ar 
it is, little is conveyed in the way of new in- 
sights. Observations are dulled and perhap: 
even distorted by the attempt to relate them tc 
profound questions of a constitutional nature. 
If Kohlmeier had forgotten about the granc 
critique and had come forth with an account oi 
regulatory politics and personalities in the con- 
text of some interesting situations and cases, as 
seen by a very perceptive reporter, we would 
all have been the better for it. 

Davip M. WELBORN 
University of Kansas 


White Racism: A Psychohistory. By Joel Kovel. 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1971. Pp. 295. 
$1.95.) 


The White Savage: Racial Fantasies in the Post- 
bellum South. By Lawrence J. Friedman. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. 
Pp. 177. $5.95, cloth; $2.45, paper.) 

Early in the 20th century, in The Souls oj 
Black Folk (1903), W. E. B. Du Bois forewarned 
that the major issue of the century would be 
“the problem of color—the relation of the 
darker to the lighter men in Asia and Africa, in 
America, and in the islands of the sea.” The 
worldwide racial explosions of recent years are 
confirming his apprehensions; for the racial 
aspects of politics, once muted or conveniently 
ignored, clearly emerge as a fundamental (if 
not the crucial) factor of politics in multira- 
cial societies. Black-white issues plague Amer- 
ica; black-brown-white confrontations beset the 
Caribbean (and, shortly, in all likelihood, Pa- 
cific) areas; black nationalism precipitates the 
exodus of Indians from Africa to England, ex- 
acerbating, in turn, racial tensions there; and. 
apprehensively, both the rest of the world and 
South Africa fear/await a potential racial con- 
flagration in that nation. 

“White racism”—-and particularly the Euro- 
pean’s treatment of native and nonwhite in 
other societies—-has been studied fairly exten- 
sively. The vehemence directed against white 
racism, however, often obscures the broader re- 
ality of color and politics—namely, that racism 
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is a worldwide phenomenon. It is not limited to 
white treatment of nonwhite. Rather, racial 
confrontations involving people of different col- 
ors (and shades of color) are worldwide, pre- 
cipitating animosities in—to name but a few 
countries—-Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, the 
Sudan, Sierra Leone, Guyana, Trinidad, as well 
as the United States and England. Russia, too, 
has been known to discriminate against visiting 
black students; and China, in its effort to win 
support in Africa, has used the color issue to 
its advantage vis-à-vis the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. 

Studies of white racism often suffer from 
excessive emotionalism or self-flagellation, 
prompted usually by the guilt feelings of the 
observers. There may be some therapeutic 
value to such studies, but the lack of objectiv- 
ity, instead of clarifying, often obscures or dis- 
torts critical analyses of the “how” and “why” 
of racism. As a consequence, we really know 
little about racism, be it the racism of white, 
black, brown, or yellow societies. What needs 
to be probed rigorously and objectively are the 
patterns and processes by which individuals of 
one color dominate, manipulate and exploit 
those of another color whom they regard as in- 
ferior, for their own power, privilege, or both. 

Both Kovel and Friedman are concerned 
with white racism in America. Kovel’s “psycho- 
history,” drawing upon psychoanalytic theory, 
goes for the jugular. Racism, he argues, is en- 
demic to white Americans, for “it is generated 
by their culture.” He traces racism to the very 
roots of western culture, concluding that with 
its emphasis on property, power, and control 
over things and objects, it embodies a “maladap- 
tive pathology” that is peculiarly amenable to 
racism. The “normal variant” of western man, 
he suggests, is the “obsessive-compulsive, or 
anal personality,” who by definition is obses- 
sively punctual, orderly, neat, clean, rational, 
aloof, and dominative. 

Western man, Kovel states, thinks basically 
in terms of things and objects, not people. Prop- 
erty, because it is something man can possess 
and control, is highly esteemed. Fearful of his 
id, or instinctual urges (which he perceives as 
dark, foreboding, irrational and demonic), 
western man represses and controls these “‘irra- 
tional” forces. Moreover, he translates these ir- 
rational forces into white-black terms: white is 
pure, good, rational, and controllable; black is 
dirty, evil, irrational, and uncontrollable. Such 
notions, Kovel contends, are subsequently trans- 
ferred to human beings and human behavior. 
The black man, consequently, is perceived as 
dirty, evil, irrational (and “sub-human,” since 
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rational is seen as “human’’); he must therefore 
be controlled. 

In pursuing this analysis, Kovel ignores both 
historical and sociological factors. Racism, for 
him, results from the emergence of a particular 
personality type. His analysis embraces all 
Europeans, but his examples and illustrations, 
limited as they are, focus essentially on Anglo 
racism. Thus Kovel ignores (and would reject 
as meaningless) differences in French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Spanish-—as contrasted with 
Anglo-—racism. Kovel sees racism not as the 
interaction of particular predispositions (val- 
ues, attitudes, etc.) with particular historical 
and sociological events and factors. Rather, 
he views it as endemic to that “western” obses- 
sive-compulsive personality. Historical forces 
are, in reality, inconsequential. Indeed, Kovel’s 
“psychohistory,” as traditional analytic theory 
(and much of systems analysis, as well), is es- 
sentially ahistorical, if not antihistorical. 

Kovel’s analysis is, basically, a sweeping in- 
dictment of western culture, somewhat com- 
parable to the indictments of Norman O. 
Brown and Herbert Marcuse, among others. 
All are critical of the emphasis on property, the 
scientific-technological thrust of western soci- 
ety, and the emphasis on rational thought, or- 
der and system. Indeed, it could be argued that 
Kovel is not really concerned with racism itself. 
Rather, he uses racism as a whipping stick 
against a western culture which he wishes to 
purify. 

Kovel accuses the early -Abolitionists (and 
especially the Reverend Theodore Parker) of 
“wallowing. . . in a sense of grandiose guilt,” 
using abolition simply as a means of purifying 
themselves. Abolitionism, in his view, was “a 
moral flagellation which both appeases the guilt 
of the white and patronizes the black. In effect, 
it exhorts the white to purify himself for higher 
conquest” (p. 28). Kovel, it could be argued, 
in his search for white redemption has unwit- 
tingly assumed the mantle of a contemporary, 
secular Rev. Parker. But the book should not 
be dismissed lightly, for it constitutes one of the 
few attempts made to probe white racism’s 
roots. 

Friedman’s allusions to “white savages” and 
“racial fantasies” suggests a psychological anal- 
ysis, but that is not his major concern. Rather, 
his central interest is the subjective racial world 
of postbellum white Southern leadership. He 
clearly develops his thesis that whites, fearful 
of demonic or irrational “savage” feelings 
within themselves, projected onto blacks those 
“savage” attributes. He does, though, explode 
the myths of “racial liberalism” of selected 
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Southern intellectuals, writers, and political 
leaders, clearly showing that their “liberal” 
views were, in most instances, simply political 
devices for maintaining white hegemony in a 
new political context. Through such fantasies 
of the black as “savage,” Friedman suggests, 
the white man protected the image of himself 
as rational and more “civilized,” thereby ration- 
alizing the perpetuation in new forms of his 
power and privilege and his subordination of 
the Afro-American. 

The study of race and politics is—or should 
be, as Du Bois concluded—-of crucial concern. 
Yet it has not been. A few institutes and cen- 
ters (for instance: at the University of Denver; 
the University of California at Berkeley; the 
University of Sussex and the Institute of Race 
Relations, in England; the University of Paris; 
and the University of Nice) are beginning to 
examine the broader dimensions of politics in 
multiracial socicties, but most studies, focusing 
on specific societies, are still of a fragmented, 
Jimited nature. There are few systematic or 
comparative appraisals of the broader, world- 
wide dimensions of racism. We need compara- 
tive configurative studies that will uncover the 
roots of racism; that will appraise the politico- 
historical developments of racism within soci- 
eties; and that will analyze the broader (i.e., 
the psychosocial, political and transactional) 
dimensions of contemporary racial politics. All 
of which suggests that, despite the years of re- 
search and analysis, we still know very little 
about politics and race. 

DONALD G. BAKER 
Southampton College, Long Island University 


The Heathen Chinee, A Study of American 
Attitudes Toward China, 1890-1905. By 
Robert McClellan. (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, Pp. 272. $10.00.) 


The author has assembled a great mass of 
fairly familiar materials which illustrate how 
Americans spoke and wrote about China 
around the turn of this century. They indicate 
how strong and pervasive the attitudes of con- 
tempt and hostility were in the years when 
China was brought close to its nadir as a help- 
less victim of Western power, and the United 
States itself was jangling its spurs as a fledgling 
imperialist freebooter among its older, more ex- 
perienced European friends and allies and ri- 


vals. In China this was a time when foreign 


armed force imposed itself at will. In the 
United States it was a time when bigotry and 
mob violence were similarly inflicted on help- 
less Chinese immigrants, This was an important 
chapter in the history of relations between Chi- 
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nese and Americans. Unfortunately, this authc ' 
has done little to put it in any coherent perspec - 
tive, connecting his numerous citations with lit. 
tle more than expressions of a somewha: 
plaintive and naive cultural relativism. Ther: 
are many older works on this period which te! 
us a great deal more about it. The newcomer t 
the subject, however, will discover here, for al 
this work’s inadequacy, some of the sources o 
Chinese xenophobia, and some of the reason 
why the notions of a long-standing Chinese 
American friendship are so essentially mythi 
cal. 

HAROLD R. ISAACS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Crime in Urban Society. Edited by Barbara N 
McLennan. (New York: The Dunellen Pub- 
lishing Co., 1970. Pp. 151. $8.95.) 


Crime in Urban Society, edited by Barbar: 
N. McLennan, contains seven essays on various 
facets of crime and law enforcement. Unfortu 
nately, no intellectual glue holds the collectior 
together: the essays, despite the focus suggestec 
by the editor in her Introduction, are diversc 
and do not complement one another. The ur- 
ban area either as a cause of crime or as the 
scene of it receives only passing mention excep! 
in one essay and also in Ramsey Clark’s brief 
Foreword. The editor of the book suggests that 
the “essays are unified in their purpose, in the 
sense that they all challenge the prevailing mis- 
understandings in the crime debate and attempt 
to demonstrate where there are substantial gaps 
in our understanding and treatment of the prob- 
lem.” It is not certain that they do this, in- 
dividually or collectively. 

The first selection, Dr. Walter Menninger’s 
“The Roots of Urban Crime: A Psychody- 
namic Perspective,” deals rather more with the 
psychodynamic perspective than with the prob- 
lem of the urban milieu, although Dr. Men- 
ninger does suggest that the environment of 
crime is urban society. The second essay, “As- 
sessing the Current Crime Wave,” by Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr., suggests that the FBI’s crime index is 
inaccurate, erring on the low side, that recently 
reported increases in crime may be only the re- 
sult of better reporting, and that in any event 
no present theory accounts for so large an in- 
crease in crime as the FBI has reported in re- 
cent years. The third selection, “The Social 
Cost of Crime and Crime Prevention,” by Si- 
mon Rottenberg suggests principally that the 
social costs of crime and crime prevention are 
somehow related, and that our relatively low 
investment in crime prevention reflects a form 
of “rational” social choice. Rottenberg’s model, 
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of course, has nothing to do with either public 
or private behavior in the real world, divorced 
as it is from human considerations which can- 
not be assigned a cost in the kinds of economic 
equations Rottenberg sets up. 

The fourth essay, by Arthur J. Sills, deals 
with the problems of state governments in 
fighting “organized crime.” Mr. Sills, formerly 
the Attorney General of New Jersey, suggests 
that better intelligence and more money might 
help. The fifth essay, by former Senator Joseph 
S. Clark, speaks mainly to the need for federal 
gun-control legislation but does contain some 
material of a general nature on the enforcement 
of federal criminal laws. The sixth selection, by 
Professor David Fellman, reviews the major de- 
velopments in Supreme Court rules dealing with 
the rights of criminal defendants. 

The final essay in this volume, “Public Policy 
and the Control of Crime,” by Barbara N. Mc- 
Lennan and Kenneth McLennan, deals with the 
extent of urban crime, cites some of the demo- 
graphic data on crime developed by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, suggests that low in- 
comes and substandard housing may have 
something to do with crime, and proposes the 
legalization of some of the minor vices, a more 
rational penal policy, and a statute making 
mandatory the locking of automobiles. 

Although one can quarrel with some of the 
things in these essays—Professor Rottenberg’s 
analysis, for example, evokes ideological objec- 
tions—none of them is terribly offensive. In- 
deed, Professor Fellman’s essay is clear and ac- 
curate, in a tradition of legal scholarship which 
occasionally seems to have disappeared. The 
real problem is that they make an ill-assorted 
group; unfit for the professional because too el- 
ementary, unfit for the student because the edi- 
tor’s assumption that they have something in 
common sets a bad intellectual example. 

ROBERT C. JACOBS 
Central Washington State College 


The Supreme Court and the Uses of History. 
By Charles A, Miller. (Cambridge: Belknap/ 
Harvard University Press, 1969. Pp. 234. 
$6.95.) 


This is a superb study. It is valuable for both 
new and old teachers of American Constitu- 
tional law and for everyone seriously interested 
in understanding the role of the Supreme Court 
in reconciling stability and change. Twentieth- 
century constitutional issues form the basis of 
individual chapters illustrating the Court’s use 
of history as an adjudicative principle. Half the 
book is thus made up of five case studies of Su- 
preme Court opinions. 
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The Minnesota Mortgage Moratorium case 
(1934) shows an agreed-upon history of the 
contracts clause used but then set aside by the 
majority in an appeal to the principle of an 
evolving Constitution. In Myers v. US. 
(1926), the postmaster removal case, history 
pegged largely to the First Congress was 
warmly embraced by the Court and became its 
only principle of adjudication. But this was uti- 
lizing history that was “neither right nor rele- 
vant,” and C. J. Taft’s majority masterpiece 
was virtually ignored in later removal decisions. 
One chapter examines the First Amendment’s 
guarantees of free speech and press, particu- 
larly political expression. Here (in matters in- 
volving prior restraint, newspaper taxes, pick- 
eting, and seditious libel) the trend has been 
for the Court to free itself from the common- 
law tradition, and Court-used history has been 
both relevant and adaptable as a vehicle of ju- 
dicial reasoning and as a source of contempo- 
rary values. 

Following a decade of virtual unanimity in 
civil rights litigation, the Court fell apart in 
1964 over the sit-in cases. Miller focuses on 
Bell v. Maryland to show a major effort by the 
Supreme Court to deal with a great gap in our 
constitutional history. Demonstrations in res- 
taurants and other businesses occasioned four 
different opinions from the bench. The majority 
reached a decision on  nonconstitutional 
grounds. The three dissenting opinions, how- 
ever, dealt with constitutional rights, and they 
did so from different frames of reference 
through which history was viewed. Douglas 
refers constantly to “apartheid,” Goldberg to 
“places of public accommodation,” and Hugo 
Black to “privately owned establishments.” 
Four methods of handling history were em- 
ployed: two varieties of history as intent and 
two species of ongoing history (Corwin’s 
“adaptive interpretation”). This is an instruc- 
tive chapter in light of the scholarly attention 
that has been devoted in the last 20 years to the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
civil rights laws of the Reconstruction era. 

In the 1960’s the Court remapped American 
politics with its.apportionment decisions, The 
role of the judiciary and the basis of represen- 
tative democracy have been issues that “forced 
the Court into a most complex confrontation 
with American history.” The author’s chapter 
on the reapportionment cases demonstrates that 
historical arguments have been uniformly inef- 
fective, but the chapter is very useful because 
in these cases all varieties of history have been 
employed by the justices “as a vehicle and as a 
value of constitutional adjudication.” 

Miller’s five studies proceed from the rela- 
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tively simple to the most complex in terms of 
the historical problems presented. The book is 
rounded out with a theoretical discussion of the 
basic problem posed by a written Constitu- 
tion: constitutional intent versus constitutional 
change. There is a chapter billed as “an explora- 
tion in political sociology”: it examines the ways 
in which the justices’ use of history in constitu- 
tional law is affected by American attitudes to- 
ward history, by the Constitution itself, and by 
the Supreme Court. Miller writes: 


The Constitution is like a patchwork quilt in the 
care of the Supreme Court. The sources of the 
quilt are old; they are varied; and individual parts 
may be changed. But they are all made to fit to- 
gether; the entity as a whole retains the same out- 
ward shape; and, above all, the function of keep- 
ing the body politic warm and secure continues 
to be fulfilled (p. 188). 


The last chapter presents both a summary 
and an evaluation of the uses of history in con- 
stitutional law. Miller identifies and classifies 
the several varieties of history as intent and the 
more numerous forms of ongoing history. Per- 
haps the most rewarding lesson to be learned 
by laymen confused by what the Court does, is 
an understanding of the two-clause theories. 
These allow “the Court to restrict some provi- 
sions of the Constitution to an historically de- 
termined meaning and to expand other provi- 
sions to acquire contemporary meaning” (p. 
191). Needless to say, a two-clause theory is 
not a rationale for constitutional change es- 
poused by many members of the Supreme 
Court. John Marshall’s “a constitution intended 
to endure for ages to come” and the view that 
law is evolutionary (Holmes’ “organic, living 
institutions”) are more palatable reasons for 
justices to defend intent and constitutional 
change. Indeed, Marshall’s “enduring constitu- 
tion,” set forth in McCulloch v. Maryland 
(1819) combines both intent and ongoing his- 
tory. It has the twin virtues of being accepted 
history (i.e., precedent) and at the same time 
being an adjudicative principle for solving to- 
day’s constitutional problems. 

This is one of the finest books in the field to 
appear in recent years. Prof. Miller demon- 
Strates great perception, skillful analysis, and 
excellent writing. 

DAvD FARRELLY 
University of Calfiornia, Los Angeles 


The Italians in Chicago 1880-1930: A Study 
in Ethnic Mobility. By Humbert S. Nelli. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1970. 
Pp. xiii, 300. $8.50.) 

There are several points of interest in Profes- 
sor Nelli’s tightly-woven and copiously docu- 
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mented account of the social, cultural, and po- 
litical life of an important ethnic group—Chi- 
cago’s Italo-American community. A book that 
includes in its cast of characters Big Bill 
Thompson, Big Jim Colosimo, and Scarface Al 
Capone is blessed with more vitality and cul- 
tural flavor than the usual historical mono- 
graph. Nellis study also reminds us that politi- 
cal history can be a means of forgetting the 
frenzied present, as well as understanding it, 
and there is something finished and whole in 
this contribution to the genre of ethnic commu- 
nity studies. Although living in the bustle of a 
metropolis, Chicago’s lItalo-Americans re- 
mained in many ways villagers tied to the roots 
of family blood (much like their compatriots in 
Boston’s East End, studied by Herbert Gans). 

The most significant aspect of The Italians in 
Chicago is that old-style ethnic politics, by 
which I mean the study of white, European-de- 
rived groups, is now the domain of urban histo- 
rians rather than of political scientists. The in- 
terests in ethnicity that not long ago produced 
the insights of Holden, Parenti, Wilson, and 
Banfield (to mention only authors writing on 
ethnic politics in this Review) are not visibly 
attracting concern among a younger generation 
of political scientists. Perhaps it is the nature of 
our politicized times, the attraction to the 
drama of the Chicano and Afro-American. Per- 
haps, too, there is no creative tension between 
one’s distant Polish-American or Italo-Ameri- 
can past and the assimilated mod world in our 
present-oriented society. Whatever the reasons, 
“old-style” ethnic groups are now in the urban 
historians’ domain, and to them we who are in- 
terested in these concerns must turn for per- 
spective and reflection. 

Unfortunately, Nelli provides a weak intel- 
lectual bridge between disciplines and schol- 
arly interests. His main point is that the soli- 
darity of the Italo-American community pro- 
vided distinct patterns of political behavior and 
social mobility. He traces the forces that per- 
petuated this solidarity in family life, immigra- 
tion, and interestingly enough in Italo-Ameri- 
can criminal organization which reinforced 
control of the areas in which new immigrants 
settled. He suggests that although Italian crime 
was part of the American way of life it re- 
tarded residential mobility and cultural assimi- 
lation within Chicago. He also describes the ap- 
peals to Italo-American voters usually in the 
context of a swing group between the Irish and 
Fastern European blocs in Chicago politics. 
Nelli has written a case study, limited in time 
and place, and consequently he ought not to be 
held responsible for recent social science 
scholarship in ethnicity; but I do wish that he 
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gave better evidence of understanding and us- 
ing such basic concepts as social mobility and 
residential mobility, assimilation and accultura- 
tion, and that he had some familiarity with the 
literature on political behavior. On the other 
hand, had he written a broad, interpretive polit- 
ical history, such as Joseph Huthmacher’s Mas- 
sachusetts People and Politics, he could have 
provided intellectual grist for the mills of con- 
temporary social scientists. But such general 
uses of either social science or interpretive cul- 
tural history, alas, are sparse. The present study 
is narrow and deep, although most suggestive 
in linking Italo-American crime to group life 
and social progress. In effect, Nelli has pro- 
vided us with an account of some of the costs 
paid for the use of alternative ways to success 
and power by ethnic group members. 

Here, then, are points of interest for urban 
specialists, specialists in Italo-American life, 
and devotees of Chicago’s lusty past. A few 
years ago, in Beyond Pluralism: Ethnic Politics 
in America, I observed that the heart of ethnic 
politics was the clash between native and new- 
comer in the arenas of politics, values, and cul- 
tural life. Today, where might the broad gauge 
scholar find creative tensions among the older 
European-derived stock? The perceptive eye 
does barely notice Secretary of Transportation 
John Volpe amidst the Middle-American, 
Waspish echelons of the Nixon administration. 
Ethnic mobility, indeed, but hardly the stuff of 
political drama to restore ethnic studies within 
Political Science, Public administration special- 
ists may find in Volpe, Italo-American politi- 
cian of national visibility, what discerning eth- 
nicists no longer perceive amidst the social, 
ideological, and political chains that link the 
old ethnic politician to his tribe and to the out- 
side world. Assimilated and accepted, Volpe 
blends unnoticed into the brownish landscape 
of the Mitchells and the Doles. Consequently, 
he lacks the social flavor Scarface Al Capone 
might provide when seated next to Martha 
Mitchell at a White House dinner. My fanta- 
sied scenario goes like this: 


MM: And how do you manage things in 
Cicero, Mr. Capone? 

AC: Well, dolly, I tell them you deliver the 
gangster vote and TIl back you. 

MM: John, aren’t we late for the party at 
the Rodgers? 


Or, imagine Volpe’s compatriot, “Big Jim” 
Colosimo (a helluva guy who runs a wet, open 
town) discussing noble purposes of government 
with the Rasputin of the White House, the Re- 
verend Billy Graham. 

In the final analysis, ethnic politics is that of 
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passion, of blood, of believers, and the watch- 
ful tribe probing the strange ways of American 
life, “Political power in a democracy rests upon 
friendship,” asserts Chicago’s Italo-American 
politician, John Lanseco in Nelli’s volume. And 
on more than a modicum of hatreds, one must 
add. But it has never been sustained by the bu- 
reaucratic style of a Department of Transporta- 
tion press conference. Consequently, it is 
doubtful that Secretary Volpe would find any 
possible political and social uses for the services 
of his compatriot, John Lanseco. But, then, at 
least John Lanseco and his constituents in Chi- 
cago’s Italo-American community had compa- 
triots. 
. EDGAR LITT 

University of Connecticut 


Political Change In California—Critical Elec- 
tions and Social Movements, 1890-1966. By 
Michael Paul Rogin and John L. Shover. 
(Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Publish- 
ing Corp., 1970. Pp. xviii, 231. $12.50.) 
To probe the critical elections which have 

occurred in the Golden State ever since the 

Populism of the 1890’s is inevitably to learn a 

lot about California politics—especially when 

one can capitalize on the scholarly efforts of a 

first-rate political scientist working in tandem 

with an equally competent historian. That is the 
boon conferred on its readers by the Rogin- 

Shover analysis of Political Change in Califor- 

nia, Yet their book does not achieve anything 

like perfect elucidation of what has happened 
on the California political scene during the past 
eighty years. 

The contents of the volume are presented in 
six chapters, each supplemented by an unusu- 
ally comprehensive set of footnotes: (1) Cali- 
fornia Populism and the “System of 1896,” (2) 
Progressivism and the California Electorate, 
(3) The Progressives and the Working-Class 
Vote, (4) Was 1928 a Critical Election in Cali- 
fornia? (they say No) (5) The Resurgence of 
the Democratic Party in California, and (6) 
Southern California: Right-Wing Behavior and 
Political Symbols. Applying V. O. Key’s theory 
of critical elections, the authors in Chapters 
1-5 take the vote counts in state and national 
elections from 1890 through 1966 and subject 
them to quantitative analysis that is sufficiently 
rigorous and minute to bring out the relative 
importance not only of the ethnicity, religion, 
and economics but also of regionalism, person- 
ality, and ideology. In contrast, the last chapter 
amounts to a venture in political anthropology. 
Its thesis is implicit in these two sentences: 
“Politics is remote from the lives of most peo- 
ple. ... To understand how people think about 
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politics, and why they vote as they do, we have 
to know how they live” (p. 181). 

More specifically the argument is that cli- 
mate, topography, economic fortune and mis- 
fortune, and the pattern of immigration (not 
least of Biacks and Chicanos) have com- 
bined in southern California to give rise to a 
way of life that exaggerates its own Gilded Age 
development beyond that which has occurred 
in the rest of the country. As a result the 
WASP majority in the eight southern counties 
has tended toward right-wing extremism. Ob- 
serving that “A southern California political 
tradition has manifested itself with impressive 
continuity since the 1890s,” the authors argue 
that, because its growth in population now 
guarantees this region the balance of power in 
state elections, this tradition will, from here on, 
be increasingly important to an understanding 
of the politics of the Golden State. 

And so it will. But, perhaps to make their 
point more forcefully, they indulge occasionally 
in a bit of caricature instead of restricting 
themselves to quiet recitations of objective 
facts. Here are a few examples: 


All that is personal and unique is burned out of 
the southern California landscape. .. . In theory, 
the southern California family is a refuge from 
the competitive, anonymous outside world. But 
the claim to a family-centered, child-centered 
existence has a hidden meaning. Family love in 
fact is not unconditional, but a tool in the fashion- 
ing of the child; he learns what he must do to earn 


it... . Indeed, there is no unplanned street life at 
all; school playgrounds stand empty. ... The house 
is less a home than an investment. . . . Boosterism 


moves from the marketplace into the family (pp. 
195-8). 


They note, to be sure, that these same ten- 
dencies are to some extent present in American 
middle-class family life everywhere. White 
southern Californians simply carry them to ex- 
tremes. But do they? And if they do, will not 
this also change? Many political happenings in 
Los Angeles and Orange counties are truly 
fearful and wonderful to behold. But it should 
help social scientists hold fast to that priceless 
thing, a sense of proportion, to remind them- 
selves every now and then that while the voters 
of Orange County, the very symbol of right- 
wing “extremism,” have been sending a super- 
conservative like James Utt or John Schmitz to 
Washington from one of their Congressional 
Districts, they are represented in the other one 
by Richard Hanna, a truly responsible liberal. 

There is much to recommend the kind of in- 
terdisciplinary collaboration which led to the 
publication of this study. No one of the social 
sciences is sufficient unto itself. By pooling 
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their talents to produce this incisive and well- 
written analysis of critical elections and social 
movements in what has recently become the 
most populous state in the Union, Rogin and 
Shover have set an example which it is hoped 
many others will follow. 
JOHN A. VIEG 

Pomona College 


American Images of Soviet Foreign Policy. By 
William Welch. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1970, Pp. 316. $10.00.) 


In a “super-book review,” Welch has under- 
taken to examine and appraise American writ- 
ing on Soviet foreign policy, dealing with 
twenty-two works of 1959-1968 and in detail 
with nine: three “Ultra Hard,” Goodman, 
Wolfe, and Strausz-Hupé; three “Hard,” Ken- 
nan, Shulman, and Tucker; and three “Mixed,” 
Gehlen, Halle, and Schuman. His purpose is to 
develop a methodology for the better analysis 
of Soviet foreign policy, primarily to make it 
more helpful for policy makers; but much of 
his critique is pertinent and of broad interest. 

By calling attention to bias, unsound meth- 
ods, and unsupported conclusions, Welch may 
contribute to an improvement of American 
writing on the subject. But his goal of bringing 
together images by a more objective approach 
is herculean in the confusion of values and un- 
certainty of facts. How can we judge the intent 
of actions and words when we know almost 
nothing of policy debates? How can one deter- 
mine which statements are self-serving and 
which self-revealing? Are Soviet goals really 
Russian or those of a multinational organiza- 
tion? Is the Soviet regime essentially new and 
sui generis, or a continuation of the Old Russia, 
or a state rather like others? Do Soviet leaders 
have clear-cut long range purposes? Where is 
the boundary between legitimate enlargement 
of influence and improper expansion of con- 
trol? Is Soviet behavior mostly determined by 
the international environment or by Soviet 
needs and character? Touching such questions, 
Welch cannot be faulted for not answering 
them. 

The key undecidable question is whether the 
Soviet Union is really expansionist. Answers, as 
Weich infers, hinge on the question of legiti- 
macy of acquisitions. Are the Soviets behaving 
defensively if the main theme of their conduct 
is protection of Soviet power in eastern Eu- 
rope? After Hitler conquered Poland, the Rus- 
sians blamed Anglo-French imperialism for 
continuing the war to overthrow the new status 
quo. Does fairness mean accepting the less 
bloody and brutal but still force-based Soviet 
dominion over Hungary and Czechoslovakia? 
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When did or will Soviet control of such areas 
become legitimate, as the Soviet conquest of 
Georgia apparently has? Welch feels that the 
dominant Soviet drive is fear, and this makes 
truculence almost pardonable. But the fear is 
largely of loss of control of non-Russian peo- 
ples, and it is at least as much of internal dis- 
content as of external attack. 

Welch gives much space to sorting out preju- 
dices but again raises unanswerable questions. 
Does impartiality require equal time, so to 
speak, as though the Surgeon General’s report 
is to be balanced with the statement of the To- 
bacco Institute? Can American commentary 
fail to be tinted by strongly colored Soviet com- 
mentary? Can judgment of Soviet policy be 
separated from passions aroused by American 
policy, especially war in Indochina? Welch 
points out that American sovietologists of east 
European background much more often take a 
hard line than the native American sovietolo- 
gists do, but he can only point to the problem 
of deciding whether the former are realistic or 
embittered, the latter detached or naively in- 
clined to project American attitudes. All, as he 
mentions, may be influenced by ethnocentrism; 
all, as he does not mention, may be under pres- 
sures of wishful thinking, since it is not easy to 
envision a livable future unless the Russians are 
fairly reasonable. To decide who is biassed, one 
must know the truth. 

There should be an academic motto, “Be 
fair, hide your prejudices.” Welch argues skill- 
fully both sides of many questions, but his own 
slants show through. The study of “Ultra 
Hard,” “Hard,” and “Mixed” schools, with no 
“Softs,” is set up to show American writing as 
unbalanced; this requires placing Fleming and 
Schuman in the “Mixed” category, although 
Welch concedes that they are tenderer toward 
Soviet than American actions. He denies any 
significant change of attitude during the period 
of the Vietnamese war, although such change 
was already apparent when he was writing 
(1969), and he was flailing a sick horse in the 
“Ultra Hard” image. Inexplicably, there is no 
mention of perhaps the most striking act of So- 
viet foreign policy of the postwar period, the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, although there is a 
one-line reference to the removal of Dubcek in 
1969. Soviet postwar expansion is belittled (p. 
190) as representing only a small percentage 
increase of the immense but mostly almost un- 
populated Soviet territory. Some would con- 
sider it naive to cite the Soviet constitution as 
indicative of Soviet intentions, to regard (p. 
189) lack of reference to expansion of Soviet 
power in communist statements as serious evi- 
dence of lack of such intentions, or to object 
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(p. 73) to the “procedure of treating present 
practice as indicative of desires for the future,” 
while looking preferably to official declarations. 
Welch criticizes Kennan for treating Stalin’s 
character as an obstacle to collective security 
arrangements in the 1930's; is it unimportant 
that a prospective alliance partner is a murder- 
ous tyrant? Basically, he neglects the fact that 
Soviet foreign policy is subject to no public 
criticism and to almost no check of public 
opinion, not to speak of constitutional plural- 
ism. 

The methodological remedies offered are not 
promising, Elaborate treatments of one kind of 
evidence usually imply excluding other kinds, 
and figures can lie as well as words. It seems 
rather futile to derive proportions between 
“militant” and “nonmilitant” Soviet actions un- 
less they can be meaningfully compared with 
those of other states, an exercise not attempted. 
The fifty-page analysis of Soviet treaty-keeping 
provides a less than reliable guide for policy. 
The finding is that “the USSR fails to honor a 
political promise, on the average, in only about 
one month out of every 120 (or 10-year pe- 
riod) over which it is bound, observing the 
promise the other 119 months” (p. 228). One 
who drinks only once in ten years is a teeto- 
taler, but one who assassinates only once in ten 
years is an assassin. The statesman who has to 
estimate the worth of a Soviet (or other) prom- 
ise would do better to consider the political tra- 
dition, personalities, political morality, and in- 
centives or compulsions for, faithfulness to the 
engagement. 

American writing on Soviet foreign policy 
could be much sounder, but it may be de- 
fended. It stands far above the few works in 
French and German. If it is “intellectually defi- 
cient,’ as Welch asserts, comparable Soviet 
writing is not only scanty but frankly devoid of 
“bourgeois objectivity.” Nor is it certain that 
avoidance of exceptionable positions is an abso- 
lute good. My own work on Soviet foreign pol- 
icy was chided in this journal for “cautious sur- 
render to complexity,” and something is to be 
said for writing from a definite viewpoint. A 
commitment to objectivity in a subject as tan- 
gled as Soviet foreign policy must mean mostly 
a commitment to openmindedness and to an 
open and pluralistic order, in which ideas can 
be measured against contrary ideas. Paradoxti- 
cally, to stand for impartiality requires standing 
for the open society, which requires partiality 
as between Soviet and American values. 

ROBERT G. WESSON 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Politics of Southern Equality: Law and Social 
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Change in a Mississippi County. By Fred- 

erick M. Wirt, Foreword by Gunnar Myrdal. 

(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1970, 

Pp. 335. $10.00.) 

Speaking in terms of political party symbols, 
Professor Jasper Shannon once referred to the 
American South as “the rump of the jackass.” 
But the rump of a jackass may be the object of 
either a friendly pat or a hostile kick, and much 
of the literature purporting to analyze southern 
politics in recent times has been in the nature 
of a kick. Such is not the case, however, with 
Professor Wirt’s superb account of the effects 
of national law and law enforcement on the 
politics and socioeconomic structure of a 
county in a deep-southern state. Although the 
focus of Wirt’s attention is on a single Missis- 
sippi county, his deft political analysis produces 
sound generalizations that hold not only for 
that peculiar geographic entity, the former 
Confederacy, but for political systems gener- 
ally. Wirt is successful for two reasons, both of 
which ought to be—but often are not—essen- 
tial maxims for the study of politics. First, his 
research methods are impeccable. He not only 
consulted the literature of southern politics in 
depth, but he conducted extensive interviews 
with local and national actors in the drama of 
social change. This without more would have 
produced a competent study, but the book goes 
beyond the collation and analysis of data. It 1s 
an exciting and perceptive narrative, and it is 
so because the author never loses touch with 
Plato’s central concérn, the achievement of a 
just society. 

Professor Wirt trains his political microscope 
on Panola County, Mississippi, typical in many 
(but not all) ways of the nonmetropolitan 
South. With its center located thirty miles south 
of Memphis, Panola is physically and emotion- 
ally in the Delta mold. Of its population of 
30,000, two-thirds earned less than $3,000 in 
1960, One in sixteen inhabitants has no educa- 
tion whatsoever, and less than one in seventy 
completes college. While very few people of 
any color are affluent, Negroes live in a condi- 
tion of “near serfdom.” In 1960 only one Ne- 
gro in the county could vote, and he was a min- 
ister who had been registered in 1892. The 
equality of man in Panola, says Wirt, “can be 
found only among the wretched.” The findings 
suggest three questions to the author: Should 
the existing inequality of conditions be altered? 
If so, is law an appropriate instrument for that 
end? And how can law be used to bring about 
the desired results? The first question involves 
the nature of justice, and with the passage of 
the Civil Rights acts by Congress in the 1960's, 
a public moral judgment was made in favor of 
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a redistribution of the conditions of equality 
between whites and blacks. The author’s re- 
search efforts yield an emphatic yes to the sec- 
ond question—the appropriateness of law in re- 
ducing inequality; and they partially answer the 
third, since some laws obviously have been 
effective. 

In the past, a serious impediment to law as a 
means of guaranteeing civil rights has been the 
adversary system. It did not work for the black 
man because its two major requirements—a 
rough equality of parties in their resources and 
an impartial judge—were totally lacking. As 
Wirt reasons, “when one adversary far out- 
weighs his opponent in power and status, or 
when the judge is intimately tied in with the in- 
terests of one party, the parity and impartiality 
assumptions are false, and the model’s ideal of 
justice is frustrated” (p. 109). But after 1960 
when a newly organized Civil Rights Division 
in the Department of Justice began to litigate 
civil rights in earnest, the parity assumption be- 
came more real. During the past decade law 
has been used as an instrument for change with 
varying degrees of success in three areas—vot- 
ing, school desegregation, and economic rights. 

Most important in terms of immediate re- 
sults was voting. By 1967 the lone Negro regis- 
trant had been joined by 3500 of his fellow 
blacks, which meant that more than half the 
Negro population was now able to vote in Pa- 
nola. Their votes were being sought by white 
candidates, and material rewards were quickly 
discernible—paved or graveled roads to Negro 
homes for the first time in memory, more and 
better news coverage of the Negro community 
in the local press, and the curbing of official vi- 
olence. Without national laws and without the 
government’s clear intent to enforce them, 
there would have been little change in Panola 
County. 

School desegregation is more complicated 
than voting registration, but here too, enforced 
law did change behavior. When the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act was passed, just over one per cent 
of the school children in the seventeen southern 
and border states were in integrated class- 
rooms. By 1970, after the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare had been with- 
holding funds under Title VI, the integration 
figure reached 40 per cent. As Wirt points out, 
however, Panola County cannot treat black stu- 
dents equally with whites without lowering the 
quality of education generally. Although Mis- 
sissippi ranks high in the percentage of its bud- 
get spent on education, a high percentage of a 
small amount still yields a small amount. 
Spending more money on education is the only 
way to equalize opportunities for blacks with- 
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out impairing quality. But unfortunately those 
at the top who believe in equality in the ab- 
stract back off when the costs are high. Or as 
Wirt suggests, “as the level of cost to whites in- 
creases the effectiveness of law in expanding 
equality decreases” (p. 215). 

In the area of economic rights the law has 
had the slightest impact, primarily because the 
target is so diffuse. Employment opportunities 
in Panola are severely limited, and federal law 
does little to reach black employment needs. 
Instead it uses job substitutes—pensions, wel- 
fare, food stamps—-which deal only with the 
symptoms of poverty. Even though the author 
admits that at this point in time, the whites’ 
perceptions of blacks has changed little if at all, 
the behavior patterns have changed, and it 
seems likely that the “law will have played a 
signal role in reshaping perceptions after it has 
reshaped behavior” (p. 236). But the lesson is 
clear, says Wirt, that in civil rights matters, 
southern whites move very slowly toward 
equality without “direct federal pressures which 
threaten specific injurious sanctions” (p. 290). 

By using all available tools of political analy- 
sis, old and new, and by approaching his sub- 
ject with humane uncertainty, Professor Wirt 
has constructed a model political essay, an es- 
say that not only informs, but one that points 
the way to political truth. “Civilization,” he 
suggests, “can be judged by the kinds of moral 
questions in which the whole population be- 
comes engaged and by the answers they give 
such questions” (p. 18). Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that the entire population of the 
United States ask the right questions, but large 
numbers of people are asking them, and on oc- 
casion, the system gives the right answers. 

ROBERT J, STEAMER 
Lake Forest College 


The Political Economy of Modern Spain: 
Policy-Making in an Authoritarian System. 
By Charles W. Anderson. (Madison: The 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1970. Pp. 
282. $12.50.) 


For thirty-two years Francisco Franco has 
governed Spain, surpassing his closest rival 
(Porfirio Diaz of Mexico) to gain the dubious 
distinction of the longest continuous one-man 
dictatorship in the modern world. Until re- 
cently political scientists failed to use this re- 
gime as a case study of autocratic government, 
content apparently to describe policy-making as 
the arbitrary decision of Franco, implemented 
through an ideologically totalitarian single- 
party state relying on force. Professor Juan 
Linz of Yale has begun to revise this hypothe- 
sis, and in the process has contributed to the 
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study of comparative government the concept 
of an authoritarian state (as distinguished 
from Nazi Germany’s totalitarian system). The 
authoritarian state is characterized by political 
pluralism which is, however, limited, not re- 
sponsible, and includes only those groups upon 
whose agreement the ultimate success of any 
given policy would depend. 

Professor Anderson, working within Linz’s 
framework, has achieved a splendid study of 
the functioning of political pluralism in the 
Franco Regime. It will meet the needs of sev- 
eral groups of scholars: Historians of contem- 
porary Spain will find new data and deep in- 
sight; Anderson’s analytic method, by its very 
neutrality, enables him to handle material elec- 
trified with political passion. Second, for politi- 
cal scientists and economists he creates a work- 
ing hypothesis about the way authoritarian po- 
litical systems in similar traditional societies in 
the postwar world seek to reform their under- 
developed economies. Such is the case in Latin 
America, where dictators claim to perpetuate 
old institutions while quietly transforming their 
function; it is also the case in certain European 
Socialist states such as Poland, where despite 
rhetoric to the contrary, the regime has built on 
old institutions and societal forces (the reputed 
link between Pax, the prewar Catholic Falange 
of Poland, with the secret police of the Go- 
mulka regime is a case in point). Finally, this 
study broadens our understanding of the pa- 
rameters of viable public participation in the 
making of contemporary. complex economic 
policies, be it in a democracy or in an authori- 
tarian regime. 

The author’s great contribution to contempo- 
rary Spanish history is a lucid description of 
the way the political process actually functions. 
The study is limited to the period 1956~1967, 
and focuses exclusively on the decision of the 
Franco regime to abandon its policy of eco- 
nomic nationalism in favor of “neo-Liberalism” 
(that is, the formulation of the Stabilization 
Program of 1959, and the two Plans for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development in the 1960’s). 
It encompasses the entire Franco era, however, 
by describing how the changes developed from 
existing institutions and policies. By ordering 
and conceptualizing these empirical data, the 
author clarifies the way this change emerges 
from the Regime’s dialogue with key interest 
groups: “dialogue” is purposely used to indi- 
cate consultation, excluding any critical debate 
that might bring into question the basic as- 
sumptions of the system itself and endanger 
thereby the foundations of state policy. Yet 
Anderson’s description of this controlled partic- 
ipatory decision making reveals in dramatic 
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fashion the “revolution by stealth” that did in 
fact occur: Syndicates, the government con- 
trolled organizations that served as spokesmen 
for labor and small enterprises, were excluded 
from the making of economic policy as was the 
Falange, the single party. Economic policy was 
turned over to newly created agencies increas- 
ingly administered by technocrats associated 
with a secular Catholic institute, Opus Del. 

Professor Anderson’s contribution to meth- 
odology is a refinement and expansion of cate- 
gories borrowed from the Dutch economists 
Jan Tinbergen and E. S. Kirschen. His analysis 
of the political process separates “procedural 
instrumentation” from “policy instrumenta- 
tion”: The first he defines as “the selection and 
arrangement of institutions and processes to de- 
fine public purposes and the means to their 
achievement,” and the second as “the selection, 
from the equipment of the state, of means ap- 
propriate to the achievement of public pur- 
poses” (p. 206). His conclusions are intriguing. 
In this era of managed economies, he finds lit- 
tle empirical data to differentiate the process of 
economic policy making in Nationalist Spain 
from that of Europe’s liberal democracies; he 
speculates that this does not mean that the 
Franco Regime is less authoritarian than be- 
lieved, but rather that European liberal de- 
mocracies are more authoritarian than they are 
willing to acknowledge. His second conclusion 
is based on an analysis of the alternatives open 
to Spanish policy makers, and the way in which 
they have exploited these alternatives. He con- 
cludes that the Franco Regime has been consid- 
erably more flexible, if not less authoritarian, 
than conventionally assumed. 

The book also assays but does not quite 
manage to decipher the role of technocrats in 
policy making, possibly because the Spanish 
case is too nearly unique to provide a hypothe- 
sis valid elsewhere in Western Europe. The 
technocrat, a phenomenon of the postwar era, 
theoretically identifies himself as simply a tech- 
nical administrator who draws upon his exper- 
tise to prepare and implement rationally the so- 
cioeconomic policies decided upon by the gov- 
ernment which employs him. This role con- 
trasts with that of politicians and labor officials 
—at worst corrupt, at best advocates for only 
one sector of the economy. Yet given the intri- 
cacy of modern economies, such technical ad- 
ministrative functions also become major pol- 
icy-making factors. Moreover, Professor An- 
derson clearly emphasizes the politicization of 
Spanish technocrats but does not explore the 
consequences, for example, of the membership 
of senior government economists in Opus Dei; 
other members of this religious institute who 
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direct major banks, industrial and foreign trad- 
ing enterprises, and communications media 
have undeniably brought pressure to bear upon 
their colleagues, Opus Dei technocrats. This 
might possibly explain the emphasis of those 
technocrats upon the industrial sector at the ex- 
pense of the macro-economy. It might also illu- 
minate that universal function of technocrats 
which Anthony Sampson describes as “a useful 
decoy for the prevailing political system.” 
Moreover the author oversimplifies when he 
categorizes technocrats dedicated to “structural 
change” as the reform wing of the Falange. 
Many reform technocrats are strictly that— 
apolitical experts working to reform and ex- 
pand the economy, albeit with the undeniable 
expectation that this in turn will bring major 
sociocultural and eventually political change. 

In sum, Professor Anderson offers a compre- 
hensive theory on the political process in Spain 
today, one that will facilitate the integration of 
new data. And this fuller understanding of the 
Franco regime will in turn enrich the study of 
comparative government, 

Joan C, ULLMAN 

University of Washington 


La Presenza Sociale del PCI è della DC. By 
Luciano Brunelli, Umberto Canullo, Gian- 
luigi Degli Esposti, Giorgio Galli, Anna 
Lena, Agopik Manoukian, Luciana Pepa, 
Antonio Picchi, Alfonso Prandi, Alberto 
Mario Rossi, Bruno Scatassa, Ada Sivini 
Cavazzani, Luigi Turco. (Bologna: Il Mulino, 
1968. Pp. 698. L. 12,000.) 


A bewildering array of parapolitical organi- 
zations confronts the student of Italian politics. 
The two major mass political parties, the Chris- 
tian Democrats (DC) and the Communists 
(PCI), are tied to groups mobilizing political 
support in virtually every sector of society. The 
associations range in significance from the ma- 
jor trade unions and economic cooperatives to 
small sports, women’s, and specialized veterans’ 
groups. Many of these organizations not only 
are national in scope, but also, especially in cer- 
tain regions of Italy, maintain headquarters at 
the grass roots. Without an understanding of 
the structure, strength, and political significance 
of these groups, a grasp of Italian politics at ei- 
ther the national or local level remains incom- 
plete. 

Because it facilitates such understanding, La 
Presenza Sociale is an indispensable book for 
any serious student of Italian politics. It consti- 
tutes the fourth volume of the landmark series 
on political participation in Italy sponsored by 
the Carlo Cattaneo Institute. Fortunately a 
summary of the whole massive research effort 
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is now available in English in Patterns of Politi- 
cal Participation in Italy by Giorgio Galli and 
Alfonso Prandi (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1970). 

_ The goals of the team of authors who collab- 
orate in the research for La Presenza Sociale 
are first to describe the origins, leadership, 
membership and programs of the various asso- 
ciations and then to trace historically, from 
1946 until 1963, the relationship between an 
organization and the party with which it is al- 
lied. 

The descriptive materials are the best ever 
assembled. In fact, to my knowledge, the vol- 
ume represents for many of the organizations 
treated the first attempt to collect data on mem- 
bership over time. A major defect of these 
data, however, as the authors candidly ac- 
knowledge, is the fact that they were largely 
furnished by the associations themselves. Dis- 
tortions favorable to the reporting groups are to 
be expected and are evident when different 
groups estimate a single population, e.g., the 
percentage of unionization among the total la- 
bor force. Even so, the compendium of statis- 
tics offers guidelines to broad trends and ap- 
proximate indicators of membership rosters. 

The regional breakdowns of these figures are 
of special interest because they allow us to be- 
gin to examine quantitatively the density of the 
party organizational networks in areas such as 
the central and northeastern provinces. In these 
provinces socialist and Catholic traditions have 
nurtured rather self-contained subcultures, and 
political loyalties to the Communist and Chris- 
tian Democratic parties are integral aspects of 
local values. 

The analysis of the relationship between 
party and parapolitical associations in the 
1946-1963 era accents the primacy of Church 
over party in the Catholic world and the pre- 
eminence of the Communist party over the 
flanking organizations within its cultural orbit. 
Christian Democracy has been subject to the 
discipline of the Catholic hierarchy and depen- 
dent upon the help of what turn out to be more 
Church affiliated than party affiliated organiza- 
tions. From a national perspective these groups 
affect DC party policy by allying themselves 
with factions within the party. 

While the DC obtains important support 
from allied social groups, the authors argue 
that the network of associations maintained by 
the Communists increasingly offer only mar- 
ginal help in mobilizing electoral support. In 
fact, it is asserted that PCI activists are often 
diverted into parapolitical organizations at 
considerable cost to party programs. 

It is the economic organizations such as the 
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CGIL union, and the network of cooperatives 
linked to the PCI, that furnish crucial assis- 
tance in the form of patronage positions for 
party loyalists, sizeable if still undefined finan- 
cial contributions, and large numbers of willing 
campaign workers. The authors blame the thor- 
ough politicization of trade unions for inhibit- 
ing the growth of the labor movement in Italy 
at a time when rapid industrialization and ex- 
panding employment favored an expansion of 
union memberships. 

Two of the most significant political changes 
that have taken place in Italy since 1963—the 
terminal year of the present study—are the 
growing movement for autonomy and unity in 
the trade union movement and the tendency for 
the Church to disengage itself from interven- 
tion in Christian Democratic party politics. 
These pressures for autonomy and unity will 
necessarily affect the operation of the major 
mass parties and, at the community level, prob- 
ably change the previously isolated subcultural 
configurations from which they have drawn 
such dependable support. La Presenza Sociale 
provides the perspective from which to exam- 
ine these developments. 

Although the introduction by Agopik Ma- 
noukian is helpful, especially his discussion of 
political mobilization, one misses a more ex- 
plicit analytic framework and some synthetic 
theoretical discussion. Perhaps that is the next 
step for the team of authors who have provided 
us with an essential substantive foundation for 
future analysis and comparison. This volume 
and the series of which it is a part are very im- 
portant accomplishments of an increasingly 
empirically grounded social science in Italy. 

ALAN J. STERN 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Political Groups in Chile: The Dialogue be- 
tween Order and Change. By Ben G. Burnett 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1970. Pp. 
318. $8.50.) 

This is a bad book, and I will use no intellec- 
tual euphemism or academic doubletalk to say 
so. 

There are three major areas of weakness in 
Prof. Burnett’s work: His general knowledge of 
Chilean history tends to be superficial, his inter- 
pretation of what has been going on in Chile 
during the last decade is highly misguided, and 
his approach is unsystematic. 

His book accepts without a single question 
the traditional historical misconceptions that 
American scholarship on Chile has produced. It 
also accepts, without challenge or doubt, the 
political corollary of those misconceptions— 
liberal democracy has strong roots in Chile. 
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The political development of the country is 
viewed as leading toward a form of government 
that happens to match the ideological commit- 
ments of the analyst. The bankruptcy of this 
kind of cultural bias is presently being chal- 
lenged by scholars in Chile and in this country. 
The book’s failure to take contrary interpreta- 
tions into account—even if only to discard 
them—1is its most serious intellectual flaw. 

Related to the historical interpretation he has 
chosen to follow is Burnett’s analysis of Chris- 
tian Democracy. He views this political move- 
ment with ideological favor and historical inac- 
curacy. He exaggerates the importance of 
Christian Democracy and totally ignores the re- 
lationship between its triumph of seven years 
ago and the charismatic appeal of Eduardo 
Frei—a relationship reflected by the continu- 
ously decreasing success of the party at the 
polls. Mr. Burnett pictures Chilean Christian 
Democracy as a much more powerful force 
than it really is and pays insufficient attention 
to the clash of more permanent antagonistic 
forces that is now taking place in Chile. In 
other words, his analysis can hardly help any- 
One who is trying to understand what is going 
on in Chile today. 

Since the author takes for granted that dem- 
ocratic forms are firmly implanted in Chile, he 
is able to dismiss the political power of the mil- 
itary in that country with unwarranted ease. 
These two serious mistakes color the rest of the 
book. Anyone trying to make a case for the 
firmness of democratic institutions in Chile 
would have to provide a very careful appraisal 
of its political institutions and behavioral 
trends. The phenomenon of caudillistic leaders 
dominating electoral politics, as well as the in- 
herent weakness of political parties in that 
country, must be carefully explained. The con- 
stituttional background of the country, which 
provides for executive predominance, would 
also have to be carefully interpreted and ex- 
plained. Burnett’s inability to understand the 
political power of the military in Chile de- 
prives the book of any potential value for those 
interested in comprehending the political reali- 
ties of that country. The brake and check on 
the present popular front government in Chile is 
the military. One does not have to be an espe- 
cially keen observer of reality to know this; the 
reading of Chilean newspapers should make 
this point quite clear. 

In some instances Burnett engages in the 
kind of analysis that is no longer excusable. He 
states that “the constitution is regarded as the 
supreme law of the land and not just a tempo- 
rary expedient to underwrite a momentary re- 
gime” (p. 50). This kind of constitutional in- 
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terpretation’ that offers neither psychological 
theory nor behavioral information as corrobo- 
ration is of no use to anybody. 

Although the book has a 1970 publication 
date and postcripts that refer to the elections of 
September 4, 1970, the author has taken no 
note of the works on Chile published in 1969, 
This is another serious shortcoming. 

Very unfortunately, Burnett’s book typifics 
to a high degree the overall production of Latin 
Americanists in this country. Even those who 
use more sophisticated tools of analysis usually 
end up, like Mr. Burnett, engaged in the indi- 
rect propagation of their own political ideas. 
One can only hope that a new generation of 
scholars will break with the past and make most 
of the existing work on Latin American politics 
as obsolete as it ought to be 

FRANCISCO JosE MORENO 
New York University 


Politics in Sierra Leone 1947-1967. By John R. 
Cartwright. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1970. Pp. vii, 296. $15.00.) 


In many ways, this book departs somewhat 
from the implicit paradigm that political ana- 
lysts have previously used in studying African 
political systems. In the past, they have usually 
focused broadly on political modernization and 
political change to delineate the critical vari- 
ables influencing change and instability in post- 
colonial Africa. Professor Cartwright’s care- 
ful, informative study represents a modification 
of the existing analytical focus. He does not as- 
sume that instability 1s necessarily the dominant 
feature of contemporary African states; in- 
stead, he focuses more narrowly on politics, 
parties, pluralism, and elite attitudes as the 
critical variables supporting the relatively sta- 
ble, competitive party politics of Sierra Leone. 
In this respect, his analytical framework, mode 
of analysis, and conclusions can be usefully 
compared with Kilson’s study of politica! 
change in Sierra Leone. 

Cartwright begins his study with a definition 
of the social context—the number and location 
of the Sierra Leone’s major ethnic groups, and 
the key role of the liberated or returned Afri- 
can slaves (Creoles) in the coastal, colony re- 
gion in early Sierra Leone history. Though 
Cartwright fails to make the point explicitly, 
his data suggest that as the colonial regime be- 
came more institutionalized, it became more 
exclusionary and racist in its relations with the 
Creoles, whose early pre-eminence in the ad- 
ministrative and commercial sectors declined 
considerably. Once established, the colonial ad- 
ministration initiated the policies stimulating 
substantial changes, which had differential 
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effects upon regions and groups, in communica- 
tions, agriculture, and transportation. Since the 
traditional authorities remained relatively 
strong, and since there were few educated Afri- 
cans in the Protectorate, greater representation 
for the protectorate population was not granted 
until the mid-’forties, and then largely at the 
initiative of the British. 

Cartwright also sketches the emergence dur- 
ing the 1950’s of rural discontent, which pro- 
duced important alterations in the traditional 
values and class consciousness of both workers 
and peasants. In particular, the leaders of the 
Sierra Leone People’s Party, (SLPP), the dom- 
inant political party during the tutelary period 
of self-government, indicated that they were 
unwilling to respond to mass demands during 
the riotous upheavals. The rioters objected es- 
pecially to the abuses of the chiefs, who were 
increasingly unable to sustain widespread rural 
support for the SLPP. Furthermore, SLPP’s at- 
titude toward occupational groups outside of 
the traditional framework was extremely rigid: 
the loosely structured SLPP drew heavily upon 
the traditional ruling families in recruiting its 
leadership and consequently made little effort 
to organize a mass-oriented political party. Fi- 
nally some SLPP incumbents campaigned dur- 
ing legislative elections on the basis of personal 
rather than party resources, skills, and support. 
Indeed, Cartwright contends that election to 
parliament could occur without the support of 
the SLPP because the legislative candidates 
usually had extensive kinship ties to prominent 
local families and because the electoral districts 
were single-member constituencies. 

Such organizational weaknesses, plus the in- 
ability of the SLPP leadership to respond to ru- 
ral and urban demands, Cartwright shows, gave 
the principal opposition parties opportunities 
(largely unfulfilled) to build political support 
and fostered the formation in September, 1960, 
of the principal opposition party, the All Peo- 
ples Congress (APC). Led by younger men, 
less closely linked to chiefs, and more represen- 
tative of northern ethnic groups, the APC ener- 
getically—sometimes violently-—pressed its 
demands; but, on the whole, it acted as a re- 
sponsible opposition party. Despite the opposi- 
tion, however, the SLPP was able to consoli- 
date its governing position when Sierra Leone 
became independent in April, 1961. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book analyzes the 1962 election patterns for 
Parliament Ministers and SLPP backbenchers 
by party, district, and occupation of themselves 
and their fathers. Cartwright argues that the 
1962 elections produced a critical realignment 
in Sierra Leone’s political structure: a north 
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versus south cleavage replaced the old urban 
colony versus rural protectorate cleavage; an 
ethnic cleavage between Mende (Southerners) 
versus the Temne and Limba (Northerners) 
crystallized; and a class cleavage between the 
traditional modern elite of the SLPP and the 
lower status political strata directing the APC, 
also emerged, Nevertheless, the moderation of 
the APC opposition party and the tolerant and 
adept leadership of the SLPP party leader, Sir 
Milton Margai, contributed greatly to the com- 
petitive, pluralistic politics which Cartwright 
views as the distinctive attribute of Sierra 
Leone’s political system. 

In sum, this is a good although incomplete 
political history of the many factors shaping re- 
cent political developments in Sierra Leone. 
One major weakness of the book is its avoid- 
ance of analytical issues and its failure to place 
its findings in the context of recent political anal- 
yses of Sierra Leone. In addition, Cartwright’s 
analysis of the attitudes of the political elite, 
party competition, and institutional procedures 
does not inform the reader about the larger so- 
cial and political forces simultaneously at work 
in Sierra Leone. Indeed, his treatment overlooks 
several crucial issues: Which is more critical 
for political stability: that there be formal com- 
petition between parties, or that there be com- 
petition for nomination to offices within the 
parties; that there be multiparty competition 
and choice, or that the internal procedures 
within the political parties be firmly upheld; 
that national elites hold certain key attitudes 
and values, or that similar values also exist 
within the populace; that the analysis focus on 
leadership attitudes and party competition, or 
that it also focus more directly upon the inter- 
action of key social groups within the society 
and within key political institutions? Professor 
Cartwright fails to deal directly with these 
questions in terms of political stability. Unfor- 
tunately, in the politics of Sierra Leone the par- 
ties may win elections, but the political elites, 
as is increasingly evident, have yet to create a 
stable (predictable) political system. Conse- 
quently, Cartwright’s somewhat forced conclu- 
sion that the election of the APC, as the gov- 
erning party, in 1967 marked a critical test for 
Sierra Leone’s competitive party system is not 
an adequate formulation. Jt does not help us to 
understand why the party system ultimately 
failed or provide insight into the sources of po- 
litical instability, which have appeared in 1967, 
1968, and 1971. 

CLEMENT COTTINGHAM 
Swarthmore College 


Mao Papers: Anthology and Bibliography. 
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Edited by Jerome Ch’en. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 221, $10.00.) 


Jerome Ch’en’s 1965 biography of Mao Tse- 
tung (Mao and the Chinese Revolution) has 
been widely hailed by critics as “the best book 
about Mao which has been written” and “the 
best single narrative account ... of the rise to 
power of the Chinese Communist Party.” Such 
praise is not to be taken lightly; and it is thus 
distressing that Ch’en’s latest volume, Mao Pa- 
pers, is not worthy of its distinguished editor. 

Despite its hard cover and ten-dollar pur- 
chase price, this is not really a book at all. It is 
a disjointed collection of “little known 
writings’ and “instructions” of Mao Tse-tung, 
sandwiched between an original essay on Mao’s 
literary style and a comprehensive bibliography 
of the Chairman’s published works. The three 
parts of the book are almost wholly unrelated, 
and they would have been better published sep- 
arately, if at all. 

What begins in the Foreword as a promising 
if rather esoteric commentary on the evolution 
of Mao’s writing style, quickly degenerates into 
an exercise in linguistic overkill, bordering on 
triviality. Thus, Ch’en treats us to several pages 
of rigorous textual analysis and comparison of 
old and new editions of Mao’s works, demon- 
strating convincingly that in the older editions 
punctuation marks such as commas and full 
stops appear within quotes, while in newer edi- 
tions they appear outside quotes (p. xxiv). To 
take another example, Ch’en finds that “Mao 
seldom uses ‘ti’ to transform an adjective into 
an adverb,” and that “ ‘hen’ [very] is seldom 
used; he prefers such expressions as ‘fei-ch’ang’ 
funusually]” (p. xxiii). These may or may not 
be significant discoveries (probably they are 
not), but nowhere does Ch’en posit any criteria 
of significance. 

Ch’en is undoubtedly correct in arguing that 
a great deal can be learned through comparing 
Mao’s writings “in their original undoctored 
forms” with subsequent emended versions as 
these have appeared in various editions of the 
official Selected Works. But his own compari- 
sons (pp. Xxi-—xxvi) are largely syntactic and 
stylistic rather than substantive, and their rele- 
vance is not demonstrated. Ch’en is also correct 
in asserting that the marked stylistic inconsis- 
tencieés in various writings conventionally at- 
tributed to Mao give rise to the suspicion that 
some of these may have been ghost written 
(pp. xxvi-xxvill). Yet he merely whets our 
appetites with a few random examples of his 
own personal suspicions; nowhere does he in- 
terpret the significance of his findings. 

Turning to the substantive core of Mao 
Papers—a 75-page collection of some of the 
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Chairman’s: less publicized essays, letters, and 
speeches, and an 85-page assemblage of Mao's 
“instructions” from the period 1944-1969 
One is immediately struck by the lack of an ap- 
parent justification for publishing such a liter- 
ary potpourri. Most of the writings in Part I 
are readily available elsewhere, in both Japa- 
nese and English; and while Ch’en’s personal 
renderings may perhaps be more elegant than 
other available translations, this in itself does 
not justify their random inclusion in this vol- 
ume. I stress the word “random” because the 
collection is neither comprehensive nor coher- 
ent, nor does it possess thematic integrity. No 
attempt is made to elucidate the criteria by 
which certain of Mao’s lesser known writings 
are included, while others, equally important, 
are conspicuously omitted. One must also 
question the apparent arbitrariness with which 
Ch’en has organized the selections in Part I 
into “Letters” (section 1), “Commemorative 
Writings” (section 2), “Talks and Conversa- 
tions” (section 3), and “Written Statements” 
(section 4). For example, from the point of 
view of thematic integrity, Mao’s November 
1959 letter to production brigade leaders (sec- 
tion 1) would have been more appropriately in- 
cluded directly after the Chairman’s February 
1958 statement on the Party’s working methods 
(section 4), 

Part II (Mao’s “instructions”) reflects some 
editorial confusion over the dates of origin of 
several of the entries. Thus, Mao’s “Comments 
on the Seven Good Examples of the Manual 
Work of Chekiang Cadres” (p. 114) is incor- 
rectly dated June 1966 (the correct date of is- 
suance is May 1963). Similarly, the Maoist 
aphorism “As soon as you grasp class struggle, 
it works for you” (p. 131) is erroneously dated 
October 1966 (the slogan first appeared in Feb- 
ruary 1963). Also questionable is Ch’en’s in- 
clusion of the celebrated “Sixteen Point Deci- 
sion” of August 1966 as one of Mao’s “instruc- 
tions” (pp. 117-127). Mao certainly had a 
hand in editing and revising this document; but 
as one of the Chairman’s subsequent “instruc- 
tions” (p. 129) clearly reveals, he was not its 
principal author. (This same criticism holds 
true for the “Sixty Points on Working Meth- 
ods” of 1958 [pp. 57-76], parts of which 
were authored by Mao’s “arch-enemy” Liu 
Shao-ch’i.) Conspicuously absent from Ch’en’s 
catalogue of Maoist “instructions” is the Chair- 
man’s June 1964 directive concerning “Six 
Criteria for Evaluating the Success of the So- 
cialist Education Movement.” Finally, this re- 
viewer would question the wisdom of including 
in this collection such trivial items as Chairman 
Mao’s two syllable statement of September 
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1967 calling on the Chinese people to “Think 
hard!” (p. 145). 

Part III is perhaps the most valuable segment 
of Mao Papers. In this section Ch’en provides a 
detailed bibliography of Mao’s known writings, 
organized chronologically in some 560 individ- 
ual entries, in both English and Chinese ver- 
sions. Here, again, however, and despite the ob- 
vious meticulousness of the editor’s research, 
several shortcomings are apparent: many en- 
tries are identified from secondary sources— 
brief passages or excerpts appearing in People’s 
Daily (or other publications)—rather than 
from original texts; in some cases available En- 
glish translations are not cited; a number of en- 
tries cite the date of publication, but not the 
source of the text; and many of Mao’s shorter 
essays (including some which appear in transla- 
tion in Part IZ) are not cited at all in Part III. 

On the whole, Mao Papers is a great disap- 
pointment. One gets the distinct impression of 
haste, poor organization, and more important, 
insignificance. Jerome Ch’en has published in 
this volume the ephemera—the incidental arti- 
facts—of his life’s work, rather than the essen- 
tial fruits of that work. One might have hoped 
for more. 

RICHARD BAUM 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Mourides of Senegal; The Political and 
Economic Organization of an _ Islamic 
Brotherhood. By Donal B. Cruise O’Brien. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. Pp. 321. 
$11.25.) 


The Mouride brotherhood has been the sub- 
ject of numerous studies. Articles, monographs 
and even, recently, a book (Cheikh Tidjane Sy, 
La Confrérie Sénégalaise des Mourides, Prés- 
ence Africaine, 1969) have been written on it, 
to say nothing of lengthy references to it in 
books on Islam and on politics in Senegal. Mr. 
O’Brien, however, does in this book what none 
of the other scholars—Senegalese, French or 
American—have been able to do. Avoiding the 
errors in fact and interpretation of the earlier 
writers, he provides a comprehensive, detailed 
description of the origins and organization of 
the group. He presents a fascinating account of 
the brotherhood based on careful research on 
French colonial records, more recent govern- 
ment documents and statistics, Senegalese 
newspapers and other secondary sources, and 
lengthy interviews with numerous Mouride 
leaders and disciples and others (both French 
and Senegalese) who have had contact with the 
group. There is certainly some duplication here 
of information already generally known 
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through earlier studies, but O’Brien provides 
additional detail, often clearing up obscure in- 
cidents or relationships that others merely refer 
to or ignore. In particular, his chapters on the 
exotic, hard-working Bay Fall, on the work col- 
onies (the dara), on the organizations of the 
urban Mourides, and on the agricultural prac- 
tices and land tenure system of the order pro- 
vide fresh insights into the way the group func- 
tions. 

The Mouride is an unusual brotherhood. It is 
tightly organized and is based on the extreme 
subservience of the disciples to the mara- 
bouts, who offer salvation in return for obedi- 
ence and work. Due largely to this organiza- 
tion, and the economic perspicacity of the lead- 
ership, the group has an important role in the 
politics, economics, and social structure of 
Senegal. Thus, O’Brien’s case study is valuable 
for those who seek to understand any of these 
aspects of Senegal as well as those who wish to 
study a Muslim brotherhood with great tempo- 
ral power, 

But the strength of the book—its wealth of 
accurate detail—is also its weakness. The au- 
thor states at the outset (p. vii) that “the basic 
factual elements involved in a socio-historical 
account of the evolution of the Mouride broth- 
erhood seem .. . to be interesting in themselves 
...”; thus the burden of analyzing or interpret- 
ing “the principles behind the facts” is to be 
left to the reader. Thereafter he proceeds in a 
lengthy description generally devoid of analysis 
or interpretation. While he certainly evaluates 
the meaning of specific facts or events for the 
organization of the brotherhood itself, O’Brien 
does not evaluate the meaning of the group for 
the society in which it is placed. Although ref- 
erences are made to the pre-Mouride social 
structure, to the influence of Islam on that 
structure, and to the role of the brotherhood in 
the politics and economics of Senegal, rela- 
tively little attention is given to such matters. 
The extent to which belonging to this group de- 
termines different behavior or attitude patterns 
for members and nonmembers, the effect of the 
brotherhood on ethnic group relations, the de- 
gree to which the order can or cannot influence 
economic development or social change—these 
are only some of the important unanswered 
questions. A greater attention to the signifi- 
cance of the specific facts—perhaps through 
the use of some kind of conceptual framework, 
or even through simple comparison with other 
groups in Senegal and elsewhere—would have 
given perspective to the wealth of information 
provided. Nonetheless, in terms of what 
O’Brien set out to do, he has done an excellent 
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job. This book is a full and accurate description 
of a group which has been much discussed but 
also much misunderstood. 

Lucy C. BEHRMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Development Problems in Latin America. By 
the Economic Commission for Latin Ameri- 
ca. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1970. 
Pp. 318. $8.50.) 


Development Problems in Latin America is 
something of a documentary history of the 
growth and development of the ECLA ideol- 
ogy. Like most documentary histories, the book 
makes dreadfully dull reading. Apart from the 
introduction, the book consists of unrevised 
material that originally appeared as early as 
1951 in ECLA documents, in the Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America, and in speeches. 
Probably the most useful of these is the original 
Statement by Raúl Prebisch, for many years 
head of the ECLA, on the economic problems 
confronting Latin America, reprinted as the 
last chapter in the book. 

Under Prebisch’s leadership, ECLA became 
the chief proponent of a particular explanation 
of Latin American economic underdevelop- 
ment. The Prebisch thesis was originally an 
explanation of the reasons for persistent infla- 
tion in Latin America. When Prebisch left 
ECLA to become head of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, he had 
already extended his thesis to countries of the 
“periphery”’—less developed countries not in 
the Communist bloc: The ECLA ideology is an 
elaboration of the original Prebisch thesis into 
a rather detailed explanation of the causes of 
economic backwardness in Latin America and 
a set of policy recommendations for restoring 
long-term economic growth. 

In a region where economics and politics of- 
ten become fused, the ECLA position is but 
one side of a lively and sometimes acrimonious 
fight between the Commission and most Latin 
chancelleries on the one hand and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the economists in 
Foggy Bottom on the other. Particularly during 
the Eisenhower era, the IMF and the Depart- 
ment of State were prone to recommend the 
bitter medicine of devaluation and economic 
stabilization to Latin Governments experienc- 
ing some combination of inflation, balance of 
payments deficits, and social unrest. To these 
same governments, ECLA counseled that the 
basic cause of the inflation was to be found in 
poorly functioning production and marketing 
structures. Thus, an inflation rate as high as 20 
to 25 per cent might be tolerated to encourage 
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more productive investment of savings, In addi- 
tion, ECLA advised that governments carefully 
plan programs to speed industrialization, partic- 
ularly through domestic production of items 
previously imported. Economic integration was 
advocated as a means of providing larger mar- 
kets for Latin American entrepreneurs. Latin 
governments were urged to join with other pro- 
ducer nations to limit the supply of traditional 
exports in order to achieve relatively high and 
stable prices for these products on the interna- 
tional market. 

ECLA recommendations were better received 
in Latin capitals than was the counsel of 
the IMF. But one could never tell if the Com- 
mission’s politically popular policy recommen- 
dations flowed naturally from its ideology or if 
the ideology was tailored to support the recom- 
mendations, It is certain, though, that Prebisch 
was an astute politician as well as an astute 
economist. The ECLA ideology provided a co- 
hesive rationale for the Latin worker in his op- 
position to devaluations and the wage-freeze 
component of economic stabilization, for the 
Latin capitalist in his pursuit of subsidies and 
protection from foreign competition, and for 
the harried Latin politician looking for an ex- 
ternal scapegoat for his country’s economic 
problems. 

The logic underlying ECLA policy recom- 
mendations can be summed up as follows: 
Latin American countries primarily sell raw 
materials to the industrialized countries and use 
the proceeds to import manufactured goods. 
Foods such as coffee, bananas, cocoa, and 
sugar are some of the important traditional ex- 
ports from Latin America. The level of per 
capita income in most developed countries is 
sufficiently high that as per capita income 
grows, the percentage of income spent on food 
decreases. Hence the demand for Latin Ameri- 
can food exports is stagnant. Nonfood exports 
such as wool, tin, and copper also face a stable 
or slightly declining export market as synthetic 
substitutes are found and industries in the U.S. 
and Europe more efficiently use imported raw 
materials. Conclusion: Demand in the devel- 
oped countries for products traditionally ex- 
ported from Latin America is decreasing. Fur- 
thermore, Prebisch suggests that Latin Ameri- 
can agricultural producers are generally insen- 
sitive to price swings and, with little control on 
production in the face of declining demand, 
there is an oversupply on the international mar- 
ket of most major Latin American exports. 
Therefore, says Prebisch, there is a long-term 
decline in the export earnings of the Latin 
American countries. 
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On the other side of the fence, developed 
countries have a ready market in Latin Amer- 
ica for their exports. The typical Latin Ameri- 
can country must either import consumer 
goods or import the capital goods and some 
raw materials to produce those same goods at 
home. Again, according to Prebisch, industrial- 
ists and organized labor in the developed coun- 
tries work together to maintain price levels, 
thus forcing Latins to buy in a fixed price mar- 
ket while selling their products in a truly com- 
petitive and shrinking market. Furthermore, 
the wide swings in foreign exchange earnings 
experienced by most Latin American countries 
has a strong negative impact on their develop- 
ment planning and public investment programs. 

A detailed evaluation of the ECLA position 
cannot be attempted here. Although there is no 
uniform pattern of decline in terms of trade for 
less developed countries, it is certainly true that 
balance of payments deficits are common, that 
Latin American exports are not growing sub- 
stantially, and that the demand for certain tra- 
ditional exports such as wool is actually declin- 
ing. 
The political attractiveness of the ECLA ide- 
ology is not dimmed by its possible technical 
shortcomings nor by the policy alternatives it 
eschews. In particular, the ECLA approach 
shifts the attention of the Latin American poli- 
tician and policy-maker away from opportuni- 
ties for vigorous trade promotion, improved ex- 
port procedures, additional in-country process- 
ing of traditional export products, and expan- 
sion of nontraditional exports. Ironically, the 
ECLA doctrine points toward postponement of 
social development programs until the eco- 
nomic base has been built for an independent 
economy. 

For this political scientist, reading Develop- 
ment Problems in Latin America conjures up 
unorthodox images of an international agency 
acting like a pressure group. Ideology becomes 
a political tool to be judged by its utility in 
serving the interests of the clientele. The sub- 
stance of ECLA’s activity is highly political. 
Unfortunately, the political content of this 
book is disguised in a well-reasoned but some- 
what dated analysis of economic problems. The 
book is just what it claims to be: an important 
effort by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America to synthesize and describe its own ef- 
forts. For the much needed explicit analysis of 
the politics of economic policy-making in Latin 
America, we must look elsewhere. 

GAYLE AVANT 
Baylor University 
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Science and Ideology in the Soviet Union. 
Edited by George Fischer. (New York: 
Atherton Press, 1967. Pp. 176. $7.95.) 


This little book consists of four pieces, deal- 
ing with recent development in sociology, phi- 
losophy, cybernetics and economics in the So- 
viet Union. (Obviously, the word science is 
used here in what is sometimes referred to as 
“continental” meaning, i.e. encompassing all 
scholarly disciplines.) 


Cybernetics. The only topic in the book which 
has some relation to natural sciences is cyber- 
netics. It is dealt with by Loren Graham of Co- 
lumbia University in the shortest but most inter- 
esting contribution. Originally, the work of Nor- 
bert Wiener and other pioneers of cybernetics 
was met in the Soviet Union with deri- 
sion, as a “bourgeois pseudo-science.” The 
Czech-born philosopher, Ernst Kolman, first 
came to the defense of cybernetics in the Soviet 
Union in 1954, and since then denunciation has 
rapidly given place to enthusiasm. In fact, cy- 
bernetics has been responsible for the renewal 
of Soviet faith in the possibility of effective cen- 
tral direction of complex national economy—a 
hope that was being eroded during the period 
when rapid growth and diversification of Soviet 
industry made increasingly impossible its con- 
trol by Gosplan employees equipped with noth- 
ing more sophisticated than desk calculators. 
Furthermore, cybernetics, with its emphasis on 
feedback mechanisms, has made it possible to 
consider decentralization of economic leader- 
ship and autonomy of individual enterprises not 
incompatible with central control. 

Outstanding Soviet mathematicians, such as 
Academician Kholmogorov, were brought by 
their enthusiasm for cybernetics to envisage the 
creation of artificial life and intelligence as 
within its potentialities; but these extreme opin- 
ions have been rebuked by Marxist leadership. 
Nevertheless, cybernetics has become the main 
basis of renewed optimism of Soviet economic 
planners. 


Economics. Closely related to the article on cy- 
bernetics is the review of Soviet economics by 
Herbert Levine of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It deals not so much with new economic 
thought, as with new technology of economic 
planning. (Professor E. Lieberman, widely as- 
sociated in the West with the “new economics” 
in the Soviet Union, is mentioned only once in 
Levine’s article.) Application of computers in 
economic planning was introduced by mathema- 
ticians, such as Professors Kantorovich and 
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Fedorenko, as early as in 1939. 

In 1962, Glushkov estimated that if tradi- 
tional methods of economic planning were not 
supplemented by immensely more powerful au- 
tomatic devices, by 1980 the whole adult popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union would have to be 
employed by the Gosplan. Developing the an- 
nual plan of a single machine tool plant neces- 
sitated, even back in 1962, compiling a docu- 
ment of 17,000 pages! 

Two mathematical methods, we are told, ac- 
quired importance in computerized economic 
planning: linear programming and input-output 
analysis. Linear programming, which Kantoro- 
vich has importantly helped to develop, permits 
optimizing production. If applied to subjects 
broader than the production of a single type of 
product, it requires the development of more 
sophisticated criteria of optimization. Kantoro- 
vich suggested for this purpose a system of 
“Objective Evaluators,” closely related to the 
price criteria used in market economics. 

In 1961, the first attempts were made to ap- 
ply input-output analysis—a method used to in- 
sure consistency in economic planning—to the 
total Soviet economy; an annual production 
plan for 1962 was successfully prepared on this 
basis. The method permitted proposing several 
self-consistent variants of a plan; but when such 
alternative proposals were outlined in prepara- 
tion of the next five-year plan (1965-70), the 
national economic leadership apparently was 
not satisfied with any one of them. 

Levine points out, however, that the disap- 
pointment and consequent delay in practical 
application of new mathematical methods to 
long-range economic planning in the Soviet 
Union is just that—a delay—rather than evi- 
dence of an intrinsic conflict between science 
and ideology. The first attempts to apply math- 
ematical methods have revealed the qualitative 
and quantitative insufficiency of the available 
information. Computer scientists remain opti- 
mistic that when data collection has been im- 
proved to remedy the situation, Soviet eco- 
nomic planning will resume its progress toward 
computerization. 


Philosophy. If the essay by Richard T. DeGeorge 
of the University of Kansas seems less interest- 
ing than those on cybernetics and economics, 
this is not the fault of the author, but of lack of 
exciting innovation in Soviet philosophy. It 
seems from DeGcorge’s article that Soviet phi- 
losophy is still restricted to discussion of social 
topics in the framework of dialectical material- 
ism. No lively discusion can therefore develop 
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on what the author calls the “first level”—that 
of the only accepted philosophical system. Stir- 
rings of discussion appear only on “second 
level” in attempts to analyze the laws of develop- 
ment of socialist society. Marx and his succcs- 
sors have provided an analysis of the develop- 
ment of capitalist society, and predicted that 
change in the economic “base” will automati- 
cally lead to changes in the “superstructure”; 
dialectic materialism held that new “being” 
would determine new “consciousness.” As a 
matter of fact, however, the Soviet society, 
even after passing through the stage of “devel- 
oping socialism” and entering that of “building 
communism” did not free itself from its prede- 
cessors’ weaknesses, such as selfishness and Jack 
of cooperation. As DeGeorge points out, the 
laws of development of the “superstructure” in 
socialist society had to be formulated with the 
word “law” increasingly deriving its meaning 
not from logical consequences of the new 
“base” but from empirical analysis of the actual 
situation, using directives of ideological leader- 
ship based on this analysis. 

This change of attitude has encouraged the 
undertaking of empirical studies, and, in De- 
George’s opinion, has strengthened rather than 
eroded the “first level” theoretical structure. 
Another way of looking at the situation, how- 
ever, is to say that as long as the questioning of 
the assertions of “first level” theory of dialectic 
materialism is not permitted, developments in 
Soviet philosophy are bound to remain of no 
particular significance. 


Sociology. The longest article in the book is that 
by the editor, George Fischer of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on sociology. The appearance of “new 
Soviet sociology” was revealed to the West by 
the participation of Soviet sociologists in inter- 
national sociological congresses beginning in the 
early 1960’s. Before that time, sociology in the 
Soviet Union was treated as a purely deductive 
subject. After that, experimental studies were 
encouraged, based on distribution of question- 
naires dealing with the attitude of workers and 
students in relation to society. 

A journal, “Social Research,” was started in 
1966; a first National Congress of Soviet Social 
Scientists was held in the same year, and a 
learned Council on Concrete Social Research 
was established. Divisions of social research 
were set up in several Institutes of the Soviet 
Academy of Science; the importance of this re- 
search was emphasized in speeches by Brezh- 
nev and Kosygin at the 23rd Party Congress. 

The main part of Fischer’s article deals with 
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several large-scale studies undertaken in Lenin- 
grad, Novosibirsk, and Gorky in recent years. 
_ The Leningrad study, based on 2665 question- 
naires, dealt with workers’ attitudes toward 
work and leisure. It is interesting that a large 
majority of answers to the question, “What 
would you like to do if you had more time?” 
were “Spend it with my family,” followed at 
some distance by “Get more education.” 

The Novosibirsk study dealt with job prefer- 
ences of high school graduates. In all social 
groups, 70-90 per cent of these graduates put 
“continued education” as their first wish. As 
many as 82 per cent of graduates from urban 
professional backgrounds, and 61 per cent of 
those from “sub-professional” and working 
class urban backgrounds, but only 10 per cent 
of graduates with agricultural backgrounds 
were able to achieve this aim. In the choice of 
future profession, physics took first place, 
followed by the professions of pilot and radio 
mechanic. Biology appeared much less attrac- 
tive, while construction and agricultural work 
were near the bottom, with only sales and cleri- 
cal careers rated still lower. 

These surveys were accompanied by very lit- 
tle analysis and comment. More interesting in 
this respect was the survey of working-class re- 
lation to technology, carried out in Gorky. Its 
authors took the liberty of applying to Soviet 
society Marx’s concept of alienation of the 
worker from his work. They concluded that 
alienation still exists, because of the division of 
labor and other technological and personal fac- 
tors. In this study, as in most Soviet sociologi- 
cal writings, confidence is placed on further 
technological progress which in the context of 
socialist society will help to overcome alienation 
in some unspecified way. Fischer’s article sug- 
gests that recent Soviet sociological texts have 
made little progress from the dogmatic attitude 
in the past; and he contrasts this attitude with 
the much more lively, critical discussion in 
some recent Polish books. 

In his foreword, Fischer emphasizes, as the 
common conclusion of the four authors, that 
the widely postulated conflict between science 
and ideology in the Soviet Union does not re- 
veal itself in the disciplines under discussion. 
Even in the newly encouraged concrete and em- 
pirical research, these disciplines tend to 
strengthen rather than undermine ideology. In 
this connection, one can remark that the social 
sciences in the Soviet Union—for obvious rea- 
sons—are at the earliest stage of emancipation 
from ideological control. Physics has relatively 
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easily resisted such control, even if for a 
while some of its fundamental concepts, such 
as Einstein’s relativity or Bohr’s complementar- 
ity, have been frowned upon and barred from 
textbooks. Biology, on the other hand, has had 
to survive years of ideological dictatorship and 
purge, originating in its most exciting modern 
field—genetics—but spreading from there to 
other disciplines, such as animal physiology and 
even ecology. The dark age of Soviet biology 
ended only with the removal of Khrushchev, 
although the worst persecutions had ceased ear- 
lier, with Stalin’s death. During these dark 
years, a large part of the work of Soviet biolo- 
gists consisted of noncontroversial descriptive 
activities, leading to volume after volume of 
“Soviet Flora” and “Soviet Fauna.” Sociology, 
with its surveys almost devoid of analysis, ap- 
proaches a somewhat similar stage now; while 
philosophy remains in an almost complete ideo- 
logical freeze. 
EUGENE RABINOWITCH 

S.U.N.Y. at Albany 


The Social Sciences and The Comparative 
Study of Educational Systems. Edited by 
Joseph Fischer. (Scranton, Pa.: International 
Textbook Company, 1970. Pp. 533. $10.00.) 
The book includes twelve papers commis- 

sioned for a meeting of the West Coast branch 
of the Comparative Education Society. These 
papers sought “to explore comparative method- 
ologies and theories in the four social sciences 
(anthropology, sociology, political science, 
economics) that appear to be useful for the 
study of educational systems” and “to illustrate 
the variety of assumptions, beliefs, and hy- 
potheses about the efficacy of education with 
respect to national and individual development 
that have never been adequately tested by em- 
pirical research” (x, xi). The papers are or- 
ganized around these four social sciences but 
only few of them meet the stated goals. 

The introductory chapter by Fischer, written 
after the Comparative Education Society meet- 
ing, purports to offer a guide for the compara- 
tive study of educational systems. Fischer pro- 
poses that comparative educators focus on re- 
search which establishes the relationships be- 
tween school and society employing the con- 
cepts and methods of the social scientists. He 
bases this proposal on the assertion that the 
work of comparative educators has been of low 
quality-—mostly an unsystematic collection of 
information about schools and students, with- 
out any attempt to relate this information to 
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any larger theory that would place education in 
an interactive role with other social institutions. 
His general description of the state of compara- 
tive education is quite accurate, and certainly 
much can be gained from training educators in 
“one or two disciplines” of the social sciences 
and in systematic field research. The claim that 
educators have generally failed to contribute to 
theory building on school and society is beyond 
doubt. But many social scientists have dealt with 
education casually—implicitly or explicitly ac- 
cepting the notion that there is very little to 
education beyond national school enrollments, 
number of schools and teachers, number of sub- 
jects offered in the curriculum, literacy rates, 
proportion of GNP invested in education, and 
the like. Many of the papers in the book, in- 
cluding those by Thomas, Foster, Benson, and 
Platt, operate under this assumption and fail to 
consider the qualitative aspects of education. 
The quality of the curricula, of the instructional 
methods, the textbooks, the teachers, the sub- 
jects offered, and the general social-psycholog- 
ical conditions prevailing in a given class- 
room and in a given school provide an- 
other important dimension in understanding 
formal education both as an institution and as a 
process. For example, the manner in which so- 
cial issues are dealt with in the classroom, if 
they are dealt with there, makes a great deal of 
difference in the political behavior of students. 
The focus only on gross quantitative measures 
of education to the neglect of the qualitative is 
a major problem of previous work in this field; 
and with one or two exceptions the papers do 
very little to correct this oversight and provide 
a balanced and accurate view of education. 
The chapter by Fred Frey is one of the re- 
freshing exceptions, and it provides one of the 
better attempts to relate the formal educational 
system conceptually and empirically to the na- 
tional political system. Frey perceives the 
schools as a subsystem in constant interaction 
with other political subsystems such as labor 
and business organizations, voluntary associa- 
tions, and political parties. Education influences 
and is influenced by these systems. Frey is at 
his best when he presents and discusses the 
ways in which education influences the national 
political systems—through the political social- 
ization of children and youth, through the re- 
cruitment of potential leaders, and through di- 
rect influences on formal political actors such 
as governments and political parties. He pro- 
vides some empirical data from the literature to 
support propositions on the various political 
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functions that education performs and draws 
on his own research in Turkey to show the in- 
fluential role of formal education in political 
recruitment. Although his political socialization 
references do not contain studies conducted 
since 1965 (for example, the significant works 
of Jennings, Langton, and Zeigler are not men- 
tioned), he does have some good insights into 
the role of teachers in the political socialization 
of their students; he says, for example, that 
teachers . . . “present a mythical, highly ideal- 
ized picture of the American political system to 
students who, when they rub up against reality 
and learn that the picture was misleading in es- 
sential respects, then react through political 
cynicism” (391-2). Subsequent empirical re- 
search supports his claim and the general claim 
that the school in relation to other institutions 
has not performed well its political education 
functions. Unfortunately, Frey is not as clear 
when he discusses the influences flowing into 
the formal education system from the other na- 
tional subsystems. The chapter by Talcott Par- 
sons does a much better job on education (de- 
fined “as the process, by which, through special 
institutional arrangements and formal proce- 
dures, individual members of societies are 
brought to ‘know,’ ‘command,’ and/or become 
‘committed to’ important elements of the cul- 
tural tradition of the society” [201]). But Par- 
sons does not provide any directions that em- 


` pirical research should take in clarifying the ed- 


ucation-society nexus, and in general, his chap- 
ter does not provide as good a framework for 
sociology as Frey’s chapter provides for political 
science. 

The political science section, of which Frey’s 
is the lead chapter, includes papers by Aberna- 
thy (“Teachers in Politics: The Southern Nige- 
rian Case”) and Guyet (“The Clerk Mentality 
in Burmese Education”). Abernathy’s chapter 
violates most of the recommendations that both 
Fischer and Frey suggested for the study of 
comparative education. The author makes all 
kinds of claims about teachers and children in 
Southern Nigeria but offers very little in the 
way of empirical research. Nor does he relate 
the subject at hand to any explicit theory of ed- 
ucation and society. The chapter by Guyet is 
more data-based and less impressionistic than 
Abernathy’s, but it overgeneralizes the experi- 
ences of an elite school in Rangoon to all 
Burmese education. 

Read selectively, the book can provide some 
direction for the systematic study of compara- 
tive education. But unless the qualitative as- 
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pects of education are clearly defined and sys- 
tematically studied, work in this field will con- 
tinue to be incomplete. 

BYRON G. MASSIALAS 
Florida State University 


Historical Studies of the English Parliament. 
Edited by E. B. Fryde and Edward Miller. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1970. 2 vols. [Vol. 1, Origins to 1399; Pp. 
387; Vol. 2, 1399 to 1603; Pp. 350.) $11.00 
each vol. Also available in paperback.) 


The editors have collected a number of arti- 
cles by distinguished scholars dealing with the 
history and development of the English parlia- 
ment during the medieval and Tudor periods, 
ranging chronologically from a study by F. W. 
Maitland, first published in 1893, through con- 
tributions by Plunknett, Jolliffe, Neale, and 
Helen Cam to a study by one of the editors, 
dated 1969. Each editor contributes a 30-page 
introduction to one of the volumes, in which he 
supplies the connecting links in the chronology 
of parliamentary development. The volumes 
are dedicated to the memory of Helen Cam, 
late of Harvard University, whose name, along 
with that of the Italian Antonio Marongiu, is 
pre-eminent in the field of the comparative his- 
tory of parliaments. Of the scholars whom one 
would expect to find included in a collection of 
this kind only Pollard is absent. His exclusion 


may be explained by the editors’ mention of ar- 


ticles they were unable to get permission to re- 
print. 

The mother of parliaments has two histories. 
The difference between them is particularly evi- 
dent for the period covered by these volumes, 
One history is predominantly factual, It is more 
concerned with what parliament did than with 
the implications of parliamentary activity. The 
other is a history of the idea of parliament. For 
this history the inaccurate and wishful thinking, 
as well as the brilliant theorizing, of a Fortes- 
cue, a Coke, and even a Montesquieu may have 
greater importance than the meticulous scholar- 
ship of medieval historians. 

The studies reprinted in these volumes are 
definitely history of the first type. It is the fact 
of medieval parliament and not the idea of par- 
liament that is elucidated. Some of the authors 
indeed assume a polemical attitude on this 
point and seem to be motivated by the desire to 
show how poorly the facts of history support 
the enthusiasts who have ascribed their own 
motives to and inferred their own conclusions 
from that part of the power struggle in medi- 
eval England that was centered in the parleys 
in which the king, his councillors, and the more 
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articulate of his subjects participated. 

The political scientist, like the historian, is 
concerned with both kinds of history of parlia- 
ment. Just as the second type is essential to, 
among other things, the theory of liberal de- 
mocracy, so the type exemplified by the vol- 
umes under review gives valuable insights into 
power politics and the legislative process. 

The older monographs reprinted here are the 
sources for much of the conventional wisdom 
found in the better accounts of the history and 
development of the English parliament—ac- 
counts such as Bryce Lyon’s recent and highly 
readable Constitutional and Legal History of 
Medieval England. The insights they revealed 
may once have been revolutionary but they are 
now commonplace. By far the most valuable part 
of the collection is made up of the studies by 
contemporary scholars. Particularly recom- 
mended are Helen Cam’s contribution on medi- 
eval legislators and medieval representation, 
T. F. Tout’s essay on the English parliament and 
public opinion, and B. Wilkinson’s account of 
parliament’s role in the deposition of Richard 
II and the accession of Henry IV, all found in 
the first volume; and that of J. R. Lander on 
bills of attainder, and those of G. R. Elton and 
J. E. Neale on aspects of the Tudor parlia- 
ments, found in the second volume. The politi- 
cal scientist who reads these more recent mono- 
graphs is almost certain to acquire in the pro- 
cess some new and significant ideas. on the 
function and functioning of parliaments. 

JOHN CLARKE ADAMS 
Syracuse University 


Colonial Issues in British Politics 1945-1961. 
By David Goldsworthy. (Oxford University 
Press, 1971. Pp. xiii, 425. $14.50.) 


This is a good and useful book within the 
framework in which it is written. Critical com- 
ments about it are really a criticism of the 
framework—criticism not as an argument for 
relevance or for class-conscious analysis but 
simply on the grounds that telling the story 
within a narrow framework leads to an account 
which is not complete even in its own terms. 
The last decades of the British Empire cer- 
tainly pose a large-scale problem, and large- 
scale problems have to be split up into smaller 
problems if they are to be handled in a prop- 
erly scholarly way. Mr. Goldsworthy has subdi- 
vided them a little more than will be realized 
by any but the most cautious readers of the 
title of his book: as this is a study of party po- 
litical attitudes to affairs handled by the Colo- 
nial Office, the two most important events be- 
tween 1945 and 1961 directly connected with 
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imperial rule are discussed only in passing, be- 
cause independence for India was a matter for 
the India Office and the Viceroy, and the Suez 
operations of 1956 were a matter for the For- 
eign Office. 

Events of this importance are not easy to 
leave out of the underlying pattern of develop- 
ment. This book argues that in 1945 and under 
the Labour government, British colonial policy 
could be bipartisan because both parties agreed 
that measures of economic development were 
desirable and believed that independence for 
most colonies was almost immeasurably far off; 
bipartisan agreement broke down in the 1950's 
as the Labour party moved to a more anticolo- 
nialist position and eventually committed itself 
to independence on a basis of majority rule for 
all colonies; bi-partisan agreement was then re- 
stored in the early 1960’s when the Conserva- 
tive government came to accept the same pol- 
icy and put it into effect. Because of his em- 
phasis on Colonial Office affairs, Mr. Golds- 
worthy does not point out that the debate on 
India in the 1920’s and 1930’s had established 
the Labour party as more anti-imperialist than 
the Conservatives (and it is a bit odd to say 
that from 1929 to 1931 the Labour government 
“adhered to the report of the Simon Commis- 
sion which had recommended no change in In- 
dian representation” [p. 116], and to make no 
reference to the Labour government’s approval 
of Halifax’s declaration on Dominion Status); 
nor does he mention the way that Suez rein- 
forced the anticolonial image and the anticolo- 
nial feelings of the Labour party. 

Mr. Goldsworthy is well aware of the diffi- 
culty of establishing definite conclusions in the 
restricted area he has chosen. There is a great 
deal of uscful information about the Labour 
and Conservative pressure groups—Fabian Re- 
search Bureau, Africa Bureau, Movement for 
Colonial Freedom, the “Suez group,” the Joint 
East and Central Africa Board, and so on— 
which tried to move the leadership of their par- 
ties into more clear-cut policies. There is also 
an interesting discussion of the way pressure 
groups apply pressure to the government within 
the framework of party politics: at the factual 
level there are useful notes on parliamentary 
questions, adjournment motions, and other as- 
pects of political activity, and at a more theo- 
retical level there is a model, illustrated with 
examples from the late 1950’s, of the way the 
Opposition may influence the policies of third 
groups negotiating with the government, 

Mr. Goldsworthy clearly wants to find exam- 
ples which show that the activity of the Labour 
opposition had a decisive effect on the course 
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of events,-and in a very sensible analysis he 
shows that the Opposition did indeed have an 
effect in the restoration of Seretse Khama and, 
more generally, in setting the scene for “the 
wind of change.” But, at the risk of going off 
into the realms of speculation, the more impor- 
tant effect of the Opposition is surely to be seen 
in the limits it placed on what the government 
could think of doing. A comparison with 
France may make things clearer: The SFIO did 
not take an anticolonial attitude and after 1956 
was as committed to the war in Algeria as any 
of the parliamentary parties to the right of it. 
As a result there was no real prospect that an 
expensive and unsatisfactory colonial war could 
be turned to the disadvantage of the govern- 
ment. In England the Conservatives could be 
fairly sure (especially after Suez) that the La- 
bour party would oppose any colonial war that 
was going badly. This was no problem for the 
government over Kenya, but it did impose lim- 
its on what the government could do in Cyprus; 
Mr. Goldsworthy notes the effect on EOKA of 
Labour attitudes, but he simply takes it for 
granted that no British government was going 
to behave like the French in Algeria or Indo- 
china. 

The inevitable difficulty about writing this 
sort of book is that governments do not choose 
to reveal the ways in which they decide on pol- 
icy. The most easily visible result of this reti- 
cence is the frequency of Goldsworthy’s refer- 
ences to Lord Chandos’ Memoirs; they are the 
best evidence there is, for no other Colonial 
Secretary has written as lucidly and attractively 
about his term of office, but they are of course 
the case for the defense. The Opposition—espc- 
cially when it is the Labour party—is relatively 
easy to find out about; the government is always 
harder to examine, This book certainly makes it 
clear that party politics had some effect on the 
policy of decolonization, but does not manage 
to get that effect pinned down; perhaps it is ask- 
ing too much to expect that it could. 

TREVOR LLOYD 
University of Toronto 


The Japanese Challenge. By Robert Guillain. 
Translated from the French by Patrick 
O'Brian. (Philadelphia and New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1970. Pp. 352, refer- 
ences, index. $8.50.) 

The Emerging Japanese Superstate, Challenge 
and Response. By Herman Kahn. (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970. Pp. 
xiii, 274, appendix, notes, selected bibliog- 
raphy, index. $7.95.) 


Japan is once again beginning to attract gen- 
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eral interest, probably because of its. having ac- 
quired the number three position, as mea- 
sured in gross national product, among the 
world’s nations. Both of these books address 
- themselves to and attempt to explain this eco- 
nomic miracle. Kahn has a number of projec- 
tions for Japan’s economy in the year 2000: 
the low is a one-and-a-half trillion dollar 
(U.S.) GNP, the high a four-and-a-half trillion 
dollar GNP. Guillain, less sanguine, eschews 
constructing specific scenarios of possible Japa- 
nese “futures.” 

Why have the Japanese worked so damnably 
hard? What drives them to be “number one,” 
whether it be in yearly percentage increase of 
the GNP, or in having the fastest train, or in 
building the biggest ships, or having the best 
cameras or TV sets? Our authors struggle with 
answers, but I am not sure their efforts are as 
successful as the Japanese own struggle to “get 
ahead.” 

In effect, two elements are considered. One is 
attitudes. Guillain succumbs to the making of 
grand—and unprovable—generalizations. He 
notes that their “driving zeal for work ... is 
probably instinctive” and that it is a “character- 
istic of the yellow race in general” (p. 80). 
Kahn relies—in a chapter appropriately enti- 
tled “Some Comments on the Japanese Mind” 
—on long quotations from the writings of 
mostly American specialists. His favorite au- 
thor is Ruth Benedict. In his “Appendix,” he 
provides a synoptic overview, including lists of 
characteristics and comparisons with other peo- 
ple, e.g., “The Japanese Personality in Compari- 
son with Englishmen.” One cannot help wonder 
whether it is all to be taken seriously, because 
what becomes most apparent is that the Japa- 
nese are extraordinarily contradictory. They 
do, of course, work hard (and play hard when 
given the opportunity); of this there can be no 
doubt. 

A second set of factors is structural. Both 
authors expatiate on the virtues of life-time 
tenure In corporations, “house” (company) 
unions, early retirement, paternalism, and sub- 
stantial fringe benefits. In short, subservience of 
self to the family or company or nation: Japan, 
Inc. Somehow the presumed virtue of “indi- 
vidual initiative’ which is supposed to fuel 
“economic growth” is sublimated, and everyone 
is dedicated to the greater glory of Hitachi, 
Honda, Matsushita, Sony—and Japan. Guillain 
is somewhat stronger than Kahn in criticizing 
the degree to which the smaller companies ab- 
sorb the shocks of (thus far temporary) reces- 
sions and the relatively ruthless manner with 
which government and industry leaders decide 
that certain products will no longer be manu- 
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factured, resulting in “throw-away industries.” 
American and European businessmen and in- 
dusirialists would be well advised to read either 
or both books, particularly if they are faced 
with Japanese competitors or would like to par- 
ticipate in joint ventures with the Japanese. 

Neither Guillain nor Kahn devotes much 
thought or space to domestic politics. They 
compensate by discussing Japanese foreign pol- 
icy, especially its trade and aid components, at 
some length. Both stress what Guillain terms 
the “Asia-Pacific Zone” and Kahn computerizes 
as NOCPA (Non-Communist Pacific Asia). 
Guillain is far more willing to include trade 
with China as an important ingredient in Ja- 
pan’s future. Kahn conceivably sees this possi- 
bility more through the prism of ideological 
and political restraints imposed by Peking. In 
this connection it may be worth mentioning 
that when I asked one of my Japanese friends 
what he thought of Kahn’s reported comment 
that the twenty-first would be “Japan’s century,” 
he responded with, “If, so, the twenty-second 
will be China’s.” 

On one issue—that of “the bomb”-—-our au- 
thors differ widely. Guillain’s chapter title 
“Greatness Without the Bomb” summarizes his 
view. Kahn is ambivalent. He predicts unequiv- 
ocally that Japan will “start the process of ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons” during the 1970’s 
(pp. 165-66), but adds that he hopes he is 
wrong in his prediction. Kahn is far more sensi- 
tive to the fallout—mostly highly adverse—that 
such a move by the Japanese would engender 
than certain quotations taken out of context 
might lead one to believe. Nonetheless, one has 
the uneasy feeling that Kahn cannot take the 
challenge posed by the Japanese seriously with- 
out their having nuclear weapons. It may boil 
down to a simple syllogism: The superpowers 
have nuclear weapons; Japan is a superstate 
(emergent to be sure); ergo, it too will have a 
nuclear arsenal. This kind of comment, coming 
from one of the voices of authority, cannot 
help but strengthen the position of those Japa- 
nese who aver that true respect cannot be 
gained by economic means alone. In effect, 
Kahn accepts the “Chinese threat” without 
really asking if that “threat” would be in- 
creased or decreased by Japan’s having the 
bomb. He assumes that the Chinese “threat” 
would be diminished, but such an assumption 
may well be the height of folly or irresponsibil- 
ity or both. 

It is really in their respective discussions of 
“the bomb” and related foreign policy issues 
that other differences between the two books 
become apparent. It is not only that Guillain is 
a Frenchman (I prefer his original title, Ja- 
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pon: Le Troisiéme Grand to the English) and 
Kahn is an American, though no doubt this is 
one factor in explaining their divergent ap- 
proaches, Probably more important is that 
Guillain, as permanent Far Eastern correspon- 
dent for Le Monde, is an old Asia hand, which 
Kahn says explicitly he himself is not. Guillain 
began his lengthy sojourn in Asia by covering 
the Sino-Japanese War in 1937-38. He also 
spent the World War II years as a not necessar- 
ily willing guest of the Japanese, and has expe- 
rienced more than just the sunny side of the 
Japanese. 

Kahn’s vision is considerably more restricted. 
He marvels at the wonder of Japan and her 
people. His occasional demurrers about possi- 
ble areas of darkness are similar to his argu- 
ments against Japan’s acquiring nuclear capa- 
bilities; they may be present, but the weight of 
the evidence is all on the other side. His book, 
which is really a series of pensées on his interac- 
tion with the Japanese, is provocative and chal- 
lenging, but I felt more comfortable reading 
Guillain. Both books add to our capacity to 
consider the old question, “Whither Japan?,” 
but more with regard to her economy and for- 
eign relations than her domestic politics. 

Hans H. BAERWALD 
University of California, Los Angeles 


East Central Europe: A Guide to Basic Publi- 
cations. By Paul L. Horecky. (Chicago & 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1969. Pp. 956. $27.50.) 


This work is a companion volume to an ear- 
lier bibliographic work entitled Southeastern 
Europe: A Guide to Basic Publications. These 
two works represent the only two full-length 
annotated English language bibliographies that 
treat the area usually referred to as “East Eu- 
rope.” Many bibliographies, of course, are or- 
ganized around special topics or treat the litera- 
ture of various states of the area. The work 
was sponsored by the Subcommittee on East 
Central and Southeast European Studies (of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council) with the 
support of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

A work of this nature is a tool rather than a 
platform for the expression of opinion. The 
sixty-two scholars who compiled this major bib- 
liographical work include some of the most em- 
inent experts in the fields covered. The task 
confronting them was a monumental one; the 
past fifty years saw the publication of 600,000 
titles pertinent to the area. These were pub- 
lished both within the enumerated states, and 
about the area by interested authors and schol- 
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ars. Of these, according to the editors’ estimate, 
about 120,000 titles were potential materia! for 
inclusion. The finished work includes 3,380 
bibliographical entries, chosen with no evident 
debilitating biases. 

The widely used term “East Europe” has 
been an historical and geographic misnomer 
when applied to this complex region, much of 
which lies in the heart of Central Europe. The 
definition of East Europe as that area where 
the Soviet Union exercises its political influence 
has been fostered by the very structure and or- 
ganization of Slavic and East European studies 
in the American university. The work at hand 
avoids such oversimplifications by its title and 
organization. 

The volume is subdivided into six discrete 
parts. The first of these treats those biblio- 
graphical entries which are concerned with the 
area as a whole or address themselves to prob- 
Jems of areawide interest. It also contains such 
specialized topics as “Jews in East Central Eu- 
rope” and “The Council for Economic Mutual 
Assistance.” The subsequent four parts deal 
with the states of the area, namely, Czechoslo- 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary, and Poland. 
The sixth and final section deals with such exot- 
ica as the Sorbians (Lusatians) and Polabians. 

The bibliography for each country is subdi- 
vided into eight subheadings, organized along 
topical lines. These are The Land, The People, 
History, The State, The Economy, The Society, 
and Intellectual and Cultural Life. While these 
categories are not strictly disciplinary, they 
offer adequate scope to accommodate the inter- 
ests of those in the social sciences and the hu- 
manities. Since much historical research repre- 
sents valuable social science data, the over- 
whelming weight of the bibliography lies in the 
area of social science. The work includes not 
only books but also vital articles and mono- 
graphs. It lists the leading journals in each of 
the cultural and national areas. The entries arc 
not restricted to works in the English language, 
but include important contributions in the lead- 
ing languages in which area research is done, 
namely German, French, and Russian, in addi- 
tion to the languages indigenous to the area. 
The English annotations provide rudimentary 
insights into the nature of the publications, and 
the editors use the Library of Congress stan- 
dards for transliteration and annotation. All the 
entries are numbered; the index refers to entry 
numbers rather than to page, which is helpful. 

The utility of this volume to the political sci- 
entist cannot be over-estimated. It represents a 
first-rate research tool. Most political scientists 
are well informed about the literature in the 
immediate area of their research interests and 
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will generally know more than is included here. 
The greatest utility of this work is as a ready 
source of bibliographic information in areas 
where the researcher departs from his most im- 
mediate field of specialization. The volume is 
also a teaching tool, since instructors are 
confronted by constant student requests for 
bibliographical information which may be re- 
mote from their primary field of interest. One 
can scarcely imagine an institutional library 
that could omit this work from its reference 
shelves. 

The richness of the indigenous source mate- 
rials and the objective treatment they are given 
set a high standard for future bibliographical 
work in this field. Political scientists should 
welcome the appearance of this volume as a 
landmark in the emergence of “East Central 
Europe” as an autonomous field of inquiry. 

GEORGE KLEIN 
Western Michigan University 


The Structure of Local Government. By Samuel 
Humes and Eileen Martin. (Mouton, 1969, 
pp. 675.) 

Changing Patterns of Local Government. By 
A. F. Leemans. (Mouton, 1970. Pp. 224. 16 
guilders.) 


The unifying theme of these two books is 
concern with the institutions of local govern- 
ment in countries through the world. Humes 
and Martin, updating their 1961 book on this 
subject, treat the structure of general-purpose, 
largely representative governments by compar- 
ing the institutions of which they are composed 
with respect to role, interrelationships, and 
public service responsibilities. The authors also 
describe separately the organization of local 
government in 81 countries. They are im- 
pressed with the great differences among insti- 
tutions, noting that “he who is familiar with 
only his own system of government knows 
none” (p. 24). 

A. F. Leemans also deals with the structure 
of representative local units. The heart of his 
book is a description of patterns of local gov- 
ernmental administration around the world. 
Here, however, the focus is on how such insti- 
tutions have been reformed, and on mecha- 
nisms currently in use for improving institu- 
tions, Excerpts from reports on recent reforms 
in Sweden, Toronto, and England are ap- 
pended. The book also contains examples, but 
not detailed descriptions, of local government 
in many countries. 

There is an obvious scarcity of material de- 
scribing, in a sophisticated manner, the specific 
institutions that operate at the local level out- 
side the United States. If either of these books 
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provided us with a high quality research aid by 
describing in a definitive way the structure of 
local institutions, I might be moved to forgive 
them for their intentional disregard of whether 
institutions work as the law specifies, and their 
sparse attention to how the sociocultural envi- 
ronment influences the operation of local insti- 
tutions. 

The first portion of Humes’ and Martin’s 
book comes close to being such a tool. But it is 
flawed by the fact that its recognition of prob- 
lems at the core of local administration, to say 
nothing of those implicit in social science re- 
search, is so muted as to efface the issues. 
Humes observes, for example, that technical ef- 
ficiency and popular participation are appar- 
ently conflicting emphases in local government 
structuring. The debates in this country over 
the outcome of the poverty program and other 
“participatory” programs come immediately to 
mind, In discussing the resolution of this con- 
flict, Humes tells us only that because this 
conflict is present, two types of people are 
needed in local government: the politician and 
the administrator. This is of no more help to 
the program officer than to the researcher. 

For Americans, the interrelation of local and 
national government is among the most impor- 
tant subjects that can be illuminated by com- 
parative local research outside the U.S. Given 
the American tradition of local self-govern- 
ment, the study of local politics has been to a 
great extent isolated from national affairs here. 
Humes does stress that “there is a vast maze of 
means by which the central governments .. 
can control the decisions and actions of local 
units” (p. 192). He then tells us how difficult it 
is to describe such central-local relationships 
because only a tiny proportion of these interest- 
ing activities appears as events that can be ana- 
lyzed, But his review describes the tip of this 
iceberg more than what is beneath, as he him- 
self admits. The section therefore ends up be- 
ing less instructive than the institutional discus- 
sion by A. M. Walsh in The Urban Challenge 
to Government (New York: Praeger, 1969). 

The descriptive sections on 81 countries pre- 
pared by Eileen Martin are also disappointing. 
A spot check suggests that while these sections 
are essentially accurate, they are difficult to use 
and may not include some of the important in- 
stitutional detail researchers would presumably 
need to begin to understand how local govern- 
ment works. I compared the section on Chile 
with an excellent recent monograph on Chilean 
local government, published before Humes’ and 
Martin’s book appeared. (The monograph is 
Peter Cleaves’ Development Processes in Chil- 
ean Local Government, Berkeley: Institute 
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of International Studies, University of 
California.) In this case it appears that the 
most basic source material, a treatise on munic- 
ipal law listed by Martin without date or pub- 
lisher or apparent source, could have been cited 
in a more complete fashion. In addition, a 
reading of Cleaves’ monograph suggests that 
important laws which consolidated the power 
of the provincial intendant in Chile are not men- 
tioned in the description, leaving the reader 
without an adequate sense of the growing pene- 
tration of provincial affairs de jure by the cen- 
tral government. One can also pick up similar 
problems of nuance in other sections, For ex- 
ample, the description of Mexico indicates the 
sources of the revenue of Mexican municipali- 
ties and the control of the states over them in 
some detail, without mentioning the relative in- 
significance of state and local revenues outside 
the Federal District (in 1963 the municipalities 
spent about $3.30 US per capita), or the fact 
that the federal government itself, rather than 
the states alone, matters in municipal finance. 

My impression is that we have been given ci- 
tations to some of the available materials the 
author used on each country, not a bibliogra- 
phy of outstanding or comprehensive source ma- 
terials. And we have been given descriptions 
based on constitutional documents and ques- 
tionnaires filled out by officials which lay out 
the general formal structure of local govern- 
ment in many countries, with so little interpre- 
tation that one would almost immediately have 
to consult other sources even for institu- 
tional comprehension. An attempt to analyze 
the actual life histories of issues and public ex- 
penditures would have greatly enhanced the 
volume even on its own terms. 

A. F. Leemans’ book also starts out with 
promise but has the limitations of many similar 
prescriptive “handbooks” meant for field per- 
sonnel. The book opens with a commendable 
effort to specify why countries introduce insti- 
tutional reforms which change local govern- 
mental structures. An interesting chart of the 
mix of such objectives in the reorganization of 
five local government systems in different time 
periods is included. This is followed by a listing 
of the environmental conditions which shape 
local institutional structure. But one searches in 
vain for what should follow: the specification of 
how different institutional changes are related 
to achieving such objectives and the conditions 
under which they succeed or fail. 

Leemans makes some effort to associate in- 
stitutions with objectives, but he never relates 
these to environmental conditions. The exis- 
tence of efforts by others to link environment 
and institutions at the local level in numerous 
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countries makes the absence of such analysis 
here particularly disappointing. Furthermore, 
the discussion of the relationship of institutions 
to outcomes is mainly an outline of possible 
consequences. There is too little effort to estab- 
lish in detail the complex trade-offs among dif- 
ferent kinds of performance. On the level of 
sheer description, however, the book is more 
useful than the more expensive Humes and 
Martin volume. 

One of the major determinants of the nature 
of local government clearly is its structure. 
But the net effect of focusing attention solely 
on the principles of institutional arrange- 
ment is in both these cases to leave the reader 
little better equipped to project the likely behav- 
ior of or outputs from institutional systems. 

FRANCINE F. RABINOVITZ 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The Postwar Development of the Republic of 
Vietnam: Policies and Programs. By the 
Joint Development Group. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, 1970. Pp. 584. $19.50.) 


There will be two unfair features to this re- 
view. First, it was not possible in a thousand 
words to describe the thousand days of the 
Joint Development Group’s tenure in Saigon or 
the 552-page volume it produced, and such an 
attempt will not even be made. The only assess- 
ments offered are those I have heard made by 
Vietnamese themselves. Second, any political 
scientist reading the report of an essentially 
economic task force is likely to do it less than 
Justice, and readers interested in an econo- 
mist’s appraisal can find a good one in Albert 
P. Williams, Jr., “South Vietnam’s Develop- 
ment in a Postwar Era: A Commentary on 
the Thuc-Lilienthal Report,” Asian Survey, XI 
(April, 1971). I will suggest, instead, why a 
political scientist should read or—as is more 
appropriate with government reports made into 
books—-refer to it. 

Of the countless consultative reports the U.S. 
government has supported on Vietnam, this 
volume represents one of the most comprehen- 
sive, committed, and compelling—if only be- 
cause it was a joint effort (although the prod- 
ucts of each side were published separately) in 
which Vietnamese were treated as equal par- 
ticipants. It was also (perhaps unfortunately) 
an independent study—one that consciously 
sought to remain above the intrabureaucratic 
politics of the GVN and U.S. establishments. 
In so doing, however, it manifests an aloofness 
from the war and its politics: “postwar devel- 
opment” is described in a tone which makes 
one forget that the present conflict is one from 
which many Vietnamese feel their society and 
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its politics will never recover. Certain anoma- 
lies result in an approach which describes a de- 
velopment program for a stable Vietnam that 
most political analysts, USAID officials, and 
Vietnamese have never seen. The plight of 5 
million refugees whose future promises to be 
bleak and tragic, for example, receives a scant 
13 pages of coverage in appallingly simplistic 
terms, The case is not clearly made that the in- 
frastructural developments suggested for the 
next ten years (and for an estimated 10 billion 
U.S. dollars) will also yield a coherent program 
of social development for this unfortunate pop- 
ulation. To the North Vietnamese, the credi- 
bility of the “deep reservoir of compassion and 
generosity to the victims of a war” (p. v) to 
which Mr. Lilienthal refers in his Foreword 
must appear less than convincing when an esti- 
mate of the war’s damage is made, Put at 
slightly more than one-quarter billion dollars, 
the figure includes only damage due to 
“enemy” (i.e., North Vietnamese-Viet Cong) 
activities. 

The significance of such a report, however, 
will not depend upon the impact that its tone, 
scope, and approach have upon a reviewer. The 
crucial question is how the report has affected 
Vietnamese. This concern puts in somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective the assertion of the preface 
that “In our opinion, the programs outlined 
here, if followed in their essential respects, pro- 
vide assurance of the economic future of Viet- 
nam” (p. vii). If this report has indeed pro- 
vided such a framework, it will have rendered 
great service. If it serves as a springboard for 
Vietnamese reaction and thus allows the Viet- 
namese to clarify their own program for devel- 
opment, the service rendered will have been 
equally great. In either case, the volume should 
be referred to now for the wealth of informa- 
tion and data it contains and read at a later 
point by those who will write the history of 
Vietnam “after the war.” 

When the English version of the report first 
appeared in Saigon and Washington, it was re- 
garded as a detailed, comprehensive, and hu- 
mane analysis of possible courses of Vietnam’s 
future development. The Foreword and the 
Preface to the present volume suggest that it 
was something more, a hope which, unfortu- 
nately, has proved unfounded. Those associated 
with the project did not write it as a planning 
document, nor did they advocate its use as 
such, Instead, they maintained, it was designed 
to focus attention upon the need to begin “post- 
war” development even before the war’s end. I 
find that the scholarly criticism the Report has 
received misses the mark: Professor Hla Myint, 
for example, in his report to the Asian Devel- 
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opment Bank (Southeast Asia’s Economy in 
the 1970's, Manila, 1970) contends that: 


The problem is not that which is envisioned by 
the ... Report. That approach is characterized by 
“the making out of a shopping list of desirable 
programs which Vietnam would like to adopt in 
some future period of peace—if and when peace 
arrives and if resources can be found.” Rather the 
problem is what should Vietnam do now to remedy 
the weaknesses and distortions in her war-time 
economic structure so that she can make more 
effective use of the external resources available to 
her now and during the transition period to peace. 


I doubt that the Joint Development Group 
would contend otherwise or dispute such a fun- 
damental imperative. 

A different sort of criticism has emanated 
from Vietnam and in it may lie the Report’s 
real significance. My own interviews with 280 
Vietnamese government and political leaders 
during 1969, for example, revealed that more 
than half had read the study, and a considera- 
bly greater number were familiar with certain 
of its sections. Portions have been serialized in 
political journals, and it has been a subject of 
discussion in recent books devoted to the com- 
ing political struggle, such as Nguyen manh 
Con’s Hoa Binh: Nghi Gi? Lam Gi? [Peace: 
What to Think? What to Do?], and Nguyen 
Mau’s Vietnam: Chien Tranh va Hoa Binh {V iet- 
nam: War and Peace). Most of the attention the 
report has received can be summarized by the 
following remarks of a Vietnamese scholar-offi- 
cial in an interview: 


Currently, we have no universally accepted plan- 
ning document. The Lilienthal-Thuc group’s re- 
port has been severely criticized on both the Amer- 
ican and the GVN side for the failure of the group 
to consult with any of the officials responsible for 
the planning and execution of the programs sug- 
gested. While AID approved of the group’s attitude 
of independence which meant that only a few of 
us were consulted, we, by and large, did not. 


Lack of acceptance of the report by our govern- 
ment at the working level is no doubt caused by 
some resentment at not being consulted, but also 
by the fact that much of what is recommended is 
well beyond our ability to implement. So far an 
interministerial review committee has been set up 
to review it, and while this committee has an im- 
pressive title it does not contain any significant or 
impressive members. What postwar planning we 
do is done without coordination between sections 
in the ministries. 


In 1969, the Vietnamese associated with the 
Report convened as a new government ministry 
in a basically hostile environment, while D and 
R’s contract with the U.S. government ended in 
1970. Injected into the new ministry, however, 
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was an element lacking in the Joint Develop- 
ment Group—namely, an attention to politics 
and a recognition of the need for postwar de- 
velopment to stimulate the creation of political 
goals for the GVN. As one member of the min- 
istry observed of its task in an interview: 


We have the plans for future development—or at 
least the capacity to develop them—but we lack 
political direction. Postwar development is a po- 
litical problem as much as it is an economic one. 
It will be meaningless unless we have a political 
strategy for the coming struggle. This is why, for 
example, we are trying to convert many of our 
plans into legislation. In this way the GVN will be 
committed to specific policies by its politicians and 
not the economists and committed in such a way 
that a new cabinet or a new Minister of Econ- 
omy will not be able to change plans or ignore 
them so easily. 


To the members of this new ministry, postwar 
development has come to represent a process of 
political committment, requiring a strategic as 
well as an economic conception of the postwar 
milieu. The significance of the Report may thus 
lie in what it failed to appreciate. Although it 
shows no awareness of the political requisites 
of development, its publication has helped to 
create a process by which Vietnamese politics 
and postwar planning can be linked. 
ALLAN E, GOODMAN 

Clark University 


Modern Korea: The Socialist North, Revolu- 
tionary Perspectives in the South, and Uni- 
fication, By Kim Byong Sik. (New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1970. Pp. 319. $8.95, 
cloth; $2.95, paper.) 

This book is an attempt to present a revision- 
istic political history of Korea and to tell the role 
played by North Korea’s Premier Kim Il Sung 
in the completion of both the Korean and the 
worldwide communist revolution. It is an En- 
glish translation of the book originally written 
in Japanese in 1969 by another Kim, who is a 
Deputy of North Korea’s Supreme People’s As- 
sembly and vice-chairman of the (Communist) 
General Association of Korean Residents in Ja- 

an. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the 
first part, comprising almost two-thirds of the 
book, the author has dealt with the theory and 
practice of socialist construction in North Ko- 
rea; in the second part, he has underlined the 
method of achieving political unification with 
South Korea; and in the brief third section, he 
has tried to show the connection between the 
Korean Revolution and the World Revolution 
as a means of communizing the world. 

Kim H Sung, we are told, conceives that his 
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principle of Juche (literally, “self-reliance” and 
used here in the American sense of “Yankee 
ingenuity”), when applied correctly, can solve 
all the problems of socialist construction and 
economic guidance in North Korea—the role 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the peas- 
ant market, the system of political and material 
incentives, the commodity-money relations, the 
planning and tempo of socialist development, 
and so on. It can also be applied to strengthen 
unity among the socialist countries and the 
communist parties in such a way that the “U.S. 
imperialists” and their allies can be destroyed 
in the near future. 

What, then, is the idea of Juche and how was 
it to be applied to North Korea? The concept 
seems to embrace “the principle of self-reliance 
in ideology and in politics, in the economy 
and in military affairs.” It “rejects subservience 
and dogmatism,” stating that “Marxism-Lenin- 
ism is not a dogma, but a science.” Through 
Juche, the author tells us, Marxism-Leninism 
was applied to the concrete realities of North 
Korea (pp. 10-11). He thus claims that dur- 
ing the past four decades, Kim Il Sung led the 
Korean people in the fight for national libera- 
tion, especially during the 15 years of armed 
struggle against the Japanese (p. 23). (This 
simply is not true, for the present Kim II Sung 
adopted his name only in 1946 after the de- 
ceased national hero of the same name.) Kim 
is also supposed to have brought the people’s 
democratic revolution to North Korea by form- 
ing a broad united front and by instituting a 
series of democratic reforms—such as land re- 
form, nationalization of key industries, rights 
of labor, and equal rights of the sexes (pp. 
23-37), But the author says such “prepara- 
tory work for the transition to socialism had to 
be suspended when U.S, imperialism launched 
its predatory armed aggression against the 
North on June 23, 1950” (pp. 38, 231). This 
flatly contradicts his later statement that “... 
fin] the Fatherland Liberation War [the Korean 
War, 1950-53] ..., as a result of the victori- 
ous advance of the [North] Korean People’s 
Army, a large part of South Korea was liber- 
ated and organizations and people’s committees 
were again organized in the liberated areas, 
various democratic reforms were carried out, 
and revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses ran 
very high” (pp. 245-46). 

Since 1958 North Korea has been engaged in 
a “socialist revolution.” Again, we are told, 
Kim I Sung has relied upon the Juche idea in 
eradicating “capitalism, . . . individualism and 
egotism” in order to bring about the complete 
victory of socialism (pp. 71-74, 113). In deal- 
ing with the most fundamental area of Marxism- 
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Leninism—the interrelationship between pro- 
ductive forces and production relations, and be- 
tween the base and the superstructure—Pre- 
mier Kim has stated that: 


... the successful building of socialism and com- 
munism depends largely on how socialist produc- 
tion relations are adapted to the ever-developing 
productive forces and how they are implemented; 
on how the superstructure is perfected to suit the 
foundations that are established; and finally on 
how the reverse influence of the superstructure on 
the foundations is to be stimulated (p. 111). 


In North Korea, the author claims, such in- 
terrelationships have been formed correctly; 
consequently, there is “a great upsurge of so- 
cialist construction” because of the successful 
application and correctness of the new guiding 
systems of agriculture (“Chongsanri spirit and 
method”) and industry (“Daean work 
system”). Both systems, which were created by 
the premier in his “on-the-spot guidance” while 
visiting a cooperative farm and a machine fac- 
tory, emphasize political and ideological work 
above everything else, very much like the Chi- 
‘nese cultural revolution. “By giving precedence 
to politics,” said the premier, “we mean doing 
the political work well first, then other work. 
When political work is done well, administra- 
tive [and other} work will naturally go well, 
too” (pp. 116-117, 134). 

Recently, through the “Chollima move- 
ment,” people in the North were subjected 
to the most intense ideological indoctrination 
ever experienced in the country’s history. (Ac- 
cording to legends in Korea, the term Chollima 
refers to a winged horse capable of bearing 
those fortunate enough to mount it at great 
speed toward the land of happiness. The move- 
ment was born in the North, in 1956, when the 
premier called on all workers to forge ahead at 
the speed of the Chollima horse.) Its essence, 
as explained by the premier, is the general line 
of the Workers’ Party; that is, “... to educate 
all working people in communist ideas, to re- 
mold them and rally them more firmly around 
the party, and to give full scope to their revolu- 
tionary zeal and creative talents so as to build 
socialism better and faster” (p. 154). 

In regard to South Korea, the premier be- 
lieves that she is not only “ a complete colony 
of the U.S, imperialists but also their military 
base for invading the whole of Korea and 
Asia”; hence, people there live in “a living hell 
where poverty and hunger, terrorism and mas- 
sacre prevail.” For these reasons, “we must 
force the U.S. imperialist aggressors out of 
South Korea and accomplish the unification of 
the fatherland, thereby fulfilling our national 
and international duties” (pp. 191-94). He 
therefore openly advocates the forming of a 
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united front, the waging of a war of national 
liberation, and the unification of the country by 
the principle of Juche. Only when the U.S. 
imperialists are defeated, he says, will the 
world finally be safe for socialism and commu- 
nism (pp. 290-303). 

Throughout the book every effort is made to 
build up the personality cult of Premier Kim H 
Sung. He is described not only as the official 
theoretician of Marxism-Leninism in North 
Korea but also as the only correct interpreter 
of building socialism in the transitional and de- 
veloping world, following the footsteps of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin (pp. 
158-189}. Mao’s name is never mentioned—a 
significant omission reflecting North Korean 
Communists’ greater attachment to the Soviet 
Union than China, whether this attachment 
comes by choice or necessity. The book pre- 
sents a simplistic, deterministic, and dogmatic 
theory of building a “better” society. It is not 
a scholarly book and was not intended as such. 
It is a propaganda piece—redundant, repeti- 
tious, and based on manufactured facts. 

A reader of this review may wonder why it is 
necessary to pay serious attention to this book. 
There are three reasons: first, however dis- 
torted the picture of modern Korean society is, 
it presents the truth as many Koreans in the 
North believe it. This is a result of the system- 
atic political indoctrination to which they are 
subjected; second, people in other countries 
may be easily swayed by its propaganda; and, 
third, it can be considered Premier Kim’s Mein 
Kampf, a blueprint of action. Throughout the 
book the author relies upon the writings and 
speeches of the premier, especially his report 
delivered at the 20th (1968) anniversary of 
the founding of the DPRK. They are not the 
only references noted, but Premier Kim is actu- 
ally writing in the third person. Hence, I sus- 
pect either that it was “ghost”-written by 
the premier or his closest advisors in Pyong- 
yang, or at best that the author was authorized 
to write it as North Korea’s unofficial propa- 
gandist abroad. 

Joun C. H. OH 
University of Wisconsin 


Kalahari Village Politics: An African Democ- 
racy. By Adam Kuper. (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1970. Pp. ix, 191. 
$11.50.) 

The village political system described in this 
case study of the Kgalagari people of the Kala- 
hari region of western Botswana is fairly typi- 
cal, The author tells us about the local politics 
of the Kgalagari and Tswana peoples of this re- 
gion of the Kalahari desert. The system is made 
up primarily of the village headman and a coun- 
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cil. Acting as a group, the headman-in-council 
is the main decision making body in the village. 
The author shows how the basic structure, 
which is part of the national system of local 
government, actually works from day to day. 
Using Eastonian concepts of demands and sup- 
port in a modified input-output systems analy- 
sis, the author isolates the various forces that 
play upon decision making at the local level. 
He also shows how the national political system 
(primarily through the district authorities and 
now the Democratic party) intersects with the 
local village authorities. He indicates, however, 
that day-to-day political decisions, alliances, 
and changes are due primarily to internal dis- 
tinctions of kinship, ethnicity, and personal po- 
litical skills. 

Except for the research site itself and the 
data on a hitherto poorly known area of Africa, 
not much is new here. All seems to operate as 
one would predict from what we already know 
of local politics in non-Western societies. The 
author knows his field sites extraordinarily well 
-—therefore the quality of the data is high. But 
this reviewer was somewhat disappointed in the 
lack of theoretical or methodological venture- 
someness. Instead of filling these gaps, the au- 
thor chose to remain within the range of a 
small sector of British writings which allows his 
work to seem like a rather bigger frog in a some- 
what smaller pond. Furthermore, his lack of 
theoretical ambition leads him to make odd con- 
ceptual statements here and there that might if 
more seriously considered have led him into 
more interesting interpretations. Thus, he 
equates the village constitution with political 
ideology (p. 169). Some thought about the lack 
of overlap of these two concepts could have pro- 
duced a more original model of local politics. 

All in all, however, good case studies on 
small remote corners of the non-Western world 
from a political perspective are still not every- 
day fare. Considering that most of mankind 
lives in such systems and has for most of hu- 
man history, it is about time that a political sci- 
ence devoted to the politics of mankind took 
greater notice of such data. In this sense Ku- 
per’s book is a welcome addition to political an- 
thropology which is in its turn an essential com- 
ponent of comparative politics and political sci- 
ence as a whole. 

RONALD COHEN 
Northwestern University 


The Napoleonists: A Study in Political Disaf- 
fection. By E. Tangye Lean. (London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1971. Pp. 402. 
$12.75.) 


This is an unusual book. The jacket blurb 
warns that it is “not a conventional work of 
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history but’ an investigation with original find- 
ings, which throws new light on the causes of 
disaffection in Englishmen.” It is rather like an 
application of Erik Erikson’s biographical-psy- 
choanalytic methods to a diverse batch of peo- 
ple who did not form a cohesive group. Mr. 
Lean, according to the information provided by 
his publishers, appears to be an amateur both 
in history and in psychoanalysis. In the fine En- 
glish tradition of amateurs treading where pro- 
fessionals might fear to go, he has produced a 
bold, uneven study, at times illuminating, often 
irritating. 

The argument of the book is that among ten 
or twelve Englishmen and women who were 
contemporaries of Napoleon, a particular syn- 
drome of background and character traits ex- 
plains their admiration for the French emperor 
and their ambiguous attitude towards their own 
country and its government. The crucial ele- 
ments in the syndrome are that these persons 
were “nonconformists, either literally, as mem- 
bers of Dissenting or Catholic families, or else 
by finding themselves from birth in a position 
which was equally shut off from the main body 
of the community,” and that they were also un- 
usually sympathetic to and involved in the 
American Revolution (p. 208). These two sets 
of experiences, however, were shared by a great 
many Englishmen, and Mr. Lean specifies that 
only a certain type of character, under these 
conditions, made a Napoleonist. The character 
type was marked by strong and ambivalent 
feelings toward the father, in which hositility 
was combined with love, loyalty, and even awe 
toward the strong father figure. 

Mr. Lean asserts that a person of this type, 
under these conditions, tended to displace hos- 
tility onto George IIX and the government of 
England, and transfer love and awe to an au- 
thority figure outside the country, Napoleon. 
Further distinguishing principles that form a 
part of the syndrome include a taste for opposi- 
tion, the tendency to set up a rival court, sui- 
cidal tendencies, love for travel and facility for 
languages, passion for acting but marked 
speech difficulties, love for animals, dandyism. 
and compassion for the unfortunate—mixed 
with a streak of violence and aggression, These 
traits, remarks Lean, add up to a certain resem- 
blance to Napoleon himself, and indeed were 
shared by most Romantics. But only in con- 
Junction with the two experiences—dissent and 
sympathy for America—do they make a Napo- 
leonist. 

The dozen subjects include Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, Whitbread, Princess Caroline, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, the Hollands, Byron, Fox, Godwin, and 
Hobhouse. In the last part of the book, Lean 
finds among another diverse group of six whom 
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he calls “neo-Napoleonists” a striking repeti- 
tion of the “syndrome.” The modern six, who 
admired Hitler or Stalin rather than Napoleon, 
were Lloyd George, Oswald Mosley, Kingsley 
Martin, Kim Philby, Guy Burgess, and Don- 
ald Maclean. 

A very mixed bag indeed, and a rather tenu- 
ous argument to hold the contents together. 
Since the second condition Lean originally 
specified (involvement in the American Revo- 
lution) can hardly hold for his six moderns, 
and the first condition (dissent) must be inter- 
preted so broadly in order to encompass all his 
candidates that it comes to mean simply some 
kind of social exclusion in childhood, Lean’s 
causal explanations are unsatisfactory. All these 
sixteen or so people had colorful or extraordi- 
nary fathers, but they reacted to them in differ- 
ent ways, and this hardly provides the kind of 
distinguishing feature needed to produce, as 
Lean claims in his preface, “a situation recur- 
ring in closely similar terms.” Lean has man- 
aged to “throw light on the causes of disaffec- 
tion among Englishmen,” which is all his pub- 
lishers claim for him, but he has hardly estab- 
lished “a syndrome,” which is the stronger claim 
he makes for himself. 

Lean’s style is oddly oblique and mannered; 
his characters are often bloodless, and his nar- 
rative is hard to follow. Most annoying of all, 
Lean lists all his sources in general batches at 
the end, and uses almost no footnotes. This 
makes it hard to pursue his suggestive ideas and 
impossible to judge his use of his evidence. 
Such a method also cheats the reader of sharing 
in the discoveries of the author. We can only as- 
sume that Lean does not enjoy sharing the pro- 
cess of research with others, or that he took 
bad notes. 

Lean says curiously little about the political 
views of his subjects, other than their attitudes 
towards the dictators. This omission considera- 
bly reduces the value of his findings for politi- 
cal analysis. Also, it is unclear how extensive a 
claim he is making about the applicability of 
his “syndrome” to other admirers of Napoleon 
for whom we have less information. He begins 
his book by casting a very wide net, and ends 
with a postscript on the nature of the English 
people. The focus of his argument shifts 
throughout the book, and therefore his claims 
are hard to evaluate. 

Despite my frequent sense of annoyance with 
the book, I found times when Lean’s characters 
seemed lifelike, his arguments were cogent, and 
his prose was admirable. He has assembled a 
great variety of information, and his sympathy 
for his subjects is not so strong that it over- 
comes his ability to criticize them. The book 
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cannot be skimmed; it takes slow reading and a 
willingness to shift back and forth in order to 
evaluate Lean’s evidence in light of later argu- 
ments. Read in such a way, the book offers oc- 
casional insights and some rather arresting por- 
traits of interesting people. 
NANNERL O, KEOHANE 

Swarthmore College 


The Berlin Police Force in the Weimar Repub- 
lic. By Hsi-huey Liang. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1970. Pp. xviii, 252. 
$8.95.) 


Can “city history” tell us more than the his- 
tory of a city? Professor Liang thinks so. Al- 
though his study is conceived as city history, it 
is seen more broadly as contributing to the so- 
cial history of modern Germany. His focus is 
the Berlin police force between 1918 and early 
1933. Information for the study is drawn from 
interviews conducted by the author in 1962 
with more than thirty veterans of the pre-1933 
Berlin police force and from period literature 
on Prussian police theory and practice, unpub- 
lished documents (including court records), 
and Berlin newspapers. Secondary reliance is 
placed on a miscellany of background materi- 
als and commentaries. Excluding deliberately 
the administrative police, the study concen- 
trates on the Schutzpolizei, the Kriminalpolizei, 
and to a lesser extent the Aussendienst, charged 
with investigating subversion and political 
crimes. 

The study contains no syrprising conclusions 
or new interpretations. It serves instead to doc- 
ument, carefully and dispassionately, the con- 
clusion that the Berlin police force was more a 
pawn than a player in the game of street fight- 
ing and instant politics that both reflected and 
aggravated the political tensions within repub- 
lican Germany. The study rarely conveys the at- 
mosphere of high drama and acute frustration 
that characterized certain phases of the Weimar 
Republic, in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany. 
That it fails to do so is a mark of the author’s 
faithfulness to his subject. With few exceptions 
the rank and file Berlin policemen (the level of 
focus for the author) were apparently more re- 
sponsive to the values of legalism than those of 
republicanism, and if the policemen shared 
any perceived frame of reference, it was one of 
order, stability, status, and professional compe- 
tence. Mostly reared in and recruited from the 
provinces and Aleinbiirgerlich backgrounds, 
they seemingly neither understood nor felt the 
need to understand the causes of the turbulence 
they were called upon to quell. Moreover, the 
perceptions they brought with them when they 
entered the service were not likely to be sharp- 
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ened by the half-hearted civic education pro- 
grams provided as part of the in-service train- 
ing of Berlin policemen. 

Early in his study Professor Liang asks “had 
the Prussian police in Berlin truly failed in its 
appointed task as a security force, and if so, 
how had it failed, and why?” A clear answer 
is not provided by the study and perhaps the 
question is even misdirected. A police force can 
serve, but it can neither create nor save, a com- 
munity. Berlin of the 1920’s, like the nation of 
which it was a part, was in search of a commu- 
nity. Why was it, and whose responsibility was 
it, that the search culminated in Hitler’s acces- 
sion to the chancellorship? The historian of 
pre-1933 Berlin can contribute to the answer- 
ing of this question, but he will have to look 
beyond the city’s police force. 

RONALD F. BUNN 
University of Houston 


British Politics and European Unity: Parties, 
Elites and Pressure Groups. By Robert J. 
Lieber. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1970. Pp. 317. $9.00.) 

On his penultimate page Dr. Lieber quotes 
Stanley Hoffman’s comment that in the search 
for European integration, the leaves of the arti- 
choke (steps towards economic unity) have to 
be peeled away before the ultimate heart (the 
separate and intractable problem of political 
sovereignty) is reached. Dr. Lieber has himself 
produced a literary artichoke, in which the ulti- 
mate heart—the impact of pressure groups on 
the formation of Britain’s European policy 
1956-67—is surrounded by some distracting 
leaves. 

The first leaf to be discarded is Dr. Leiber’s 
account of Harold Wilson’s flirtation with Eu- 
rope in 1966-67. It reads like a footnote to 
his more extensive study of the earlier period, 
occupies only thirty-four pages, and is too cur- 
sory to substantiate the conclusions drawn from 
it in the last chapter. 

The second leaf is Dr. Lieber’s analysis of 
the opinion-forming role of the British press 
during the three periods when British entry into 
Europe was being actively considered, the 
1956-60 Free Trade Area discussion, the 
1961-63 Macmillan application, and the 
1966-67 attempt by Harold Wilson. Newspa- 
per comment is studied in some depth for the 
1961-63 negotiations but only briefly men- 
tioned for the two other periods. Even for the 
middle period, Lieber almost completely ig- 
nores the weeklies (Economist, New States- 
man and Spectator), which were vitally impor- 
tant in determining British élite attitudes to the 
Common Market. Television coverage, which 
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was crucial in shaping popular opinion, is not 
mentioned at all. 

The last leaf to be peeled away is Dr. 
Lieber’s examination of political party attitudes 
toward European unity. He concentrates on the 
two and a half main parties, Conservative, La- 
bour and Liberal, (ignoring the Communist 
Party) but adds little to our knowledge; and he 
does not probe the most interesting question, 
which is precisely how and why the two reign- 
ing parties were so bitterly divided internally in 
their policies towards Europe. 

Dr. Lieber’s book would be more forceful 
and satisfying if he himself had pruned the 
leaves which obscure his main preoccupation-— 
an examination of the attitudes of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries (FBI), the Trades 
Union Congress (TUC) and the National 
Farmers’ Union (NFU), to the European is- 
sue. From this examination he draws some in- 
teresting and original conclusions about the 
role of pressure groups in the formation of for- 
eign policy. 

The TUC he suggests, played very little part 
at any stage, even though it appreciated the im- 
portance of the issue earlier than the other 
groups, or even the government itself. The 
NFU was a major force in defeating the at- 
tempts to create a general Free Trade Area in 
1956-58 by its insistence that agriculture be 
excluded from the proposals. Subsequently it 
limited Macmillan’s freedom to maneuver in 
1961-63 by insisting on safeguards for the 
British farmers but was less important in 
1966-67. The FBI was most effective when it 
gave the European Free Trade Association pro- 
posals in 1958-60 an enthusiastic support 
which it had withheld from the wider Free 
Trade Area project in 1956-58. (Dr. Lieber 
does not mention that this change of attitude 
sprang largely from fear of West German com- 
petition in the FTA which disappeared in the 
more restricted EFTA.) During 1961-63, the 
FBI, like the NFU, was more important in 
prodding Heath in the Brussels bargaining than 
in forcing Macmillan to seek entry. 

Dr. Lieber produces a neat summary; pres- 
sure groups were most powerful in 1956-60 
when the issue was economic rather than politi- 
cal, less effective in 1961-63 when the issue had 
become partially politicized, and only incidental 
in 1966-67 when politicization was complete. 
This seems a misreading of the situation. The 
changes were not so much in the politicization 
of the issue as in the nature of the European or- 
ganization facing Britain across the Channel, in 
the importance of the Commonwealth both eco- 
nomically and politically, and in Britain’s eco- 
nomic power relative to the Six. These fac- 
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tors forced the Cabinet to seek entry and also 
changed the attitudes of the FBI and the NFU. 
The latter were less significant in 1961-63 and 
1966-67 because they were less certain, and 
the government was more determined. The 
power of pressure groups varies according to 
the relative unity of purpose of the groups 
seeking influence and of the government fram- 
ing policy. 

Dr. Lieber’s clearly presented thesis oversim- 
plifies the story, since he has concentrated on 
examining the relations between the pressure 
groups and the government, and has paid too 
little attention to the divisions within the pres- 
sure groups themselves. The NFU’s role is the 
easiest to assess because its members were 
fairly united in their attitude to Europe. The 
FBI and the TUC were internally divided, 
depending partly on their economic interests 
and partly on their emotional reactions to for- 
eign entanglements. A significant study could be 
made of these internal divisions, how far they 
were based on self-interest, how accurately that 
self-interest was measured and how the divi- 
sions changed between 1956 and 1967. 

Dr. Lieber has indicated many of the areas 
that need to be studied. One hopes that he may 
return to open the heart of this artichoke and 
tell us what he finds within. 

D. J. WENDEN 
AIl Souls College, Oxford 


The Politics of Puerto Rican University Stu- 
dents. By Arthur Liebman. (Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, 1970. Pp. 205. 
$6.00.) 


Puerto Rico has long had an identity prob- 
lem. The island was neglected by Spain except 
as a military outpost. The Catholic church 
failed to send enough clergy to serve the popu- 
lation so that many Puerto Ricans went un- 
churched. Roads were poor or nonexistent and 
there was little sense of community. As Lieb- 
man puts it, the development of indigenous in- 
stitutions in Puerto Rico was weak. At the time 
of the U.S. occupation, about 95 per cent of 
the population was illiterate. 

Under the aegis of the U.S., Puerto Rico has 
- developed an extremely prosperous economy by 
Latin American standards, per capita annual 
income being $1400. But the economy is 
closely tied to the U.S. Liebman points out that 
its main “industries” are tourism and distribu- 
tive outlets or assembly points for U.S. goods. 
Dominant American ownership means that 
profits flow heavily back to the continent in- 
stead of being re-invested in the island. The un- 
employment rate is about 13 per cent, with a 
high level of consumer debt. 
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Politically Puerto Rico is an “Estado Libre 
Associado” of the United States, a Spanish 
phrase which is more descriptive than the usual 
English translation of it as a “Commonwealth 
of the United States.” Puerto Ricans elect their 
own Governor. They pay no federal taxes since 
they are not represented in Congress. On the 
other hand, they are subject to U.S. military 
service and receive U.S. military defense. They 
are free to come to the continent and once 
here, they automatically exercise the full rights 
of U.S. citizenship. The Island also receives 
much the same federal aid that is extended to 
the states. 

Following the U.S. example and with U.S. 
help, Puerto Rico has established universal 
compulsory elementary education and has en- 
rollments at the high school and university lev- 
els that are much higher, proportionately, than 
those of many wealthy industrial countries. 

Puerto Ricans are understandably ambiva- 
lent about their unique relationship to the 
United States. During the long gubernatorial 
reign of Mufioz Marin and the Popular Party, a 
majority eschewed the alternatives both of in- 
dependence—which would have meant a dras- 
tic decline in living standards—and of state- 
hood, which also entailed economic disadvan- 
tages such as federal taxes. At present, the 
Statehood Party led by Governor Luis Ferré is 
in office. At the Rio Piedras campus of the 
University of Puerto Rico (UPR), Liebman’s 
sample survey shows, the more than 18,000 stu- 
dents were politically divided in 1964 about as 
follows: 25 per cent supported the Statehood 
Party; 23 per cent were Independentists; 46 per 
cent supported the Popular Party; 2 per cent 
supported the Christian Action Party; and 3 
per cent did not answer the question. At the 
same time, the student Independentist group, 
FUPI, had recruited only 2 per cent of the stu- 
dents to its membership. Although it claimed to 
accept anyone who supported independence for 
Puerto Rico, it was in fact, Liebman says, a far 
Left Castroite and Maoist organization. 

As a people, Puerto Ricans are sometimes 
described as “gentle,” sometimes as “passive.” 
In the 1950’s Alfred Kazin called his students 
at UPR “sheeplike.” He was angrily attacked, 
of course, by Puerto Rican critics, but one of 
the leading critics, the playwright René Mar- 
ques has himself written an essay entitled El 
Puerto-riquefio Docil. Liebman’s survey of the 
University of Puerto Rico leaves a similar im- 
pression of rather apathetic centrist-conserva- 
tism. In a referendum in 1965, students voted 
two-to-one in favor of restrictions on campus 
political activity. 

Liebman believes that the most important 
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subsystem relevant to student politics is the col- 
leges which the students enter after spending 
their first year in the Faculty of General Stud- 
ies, Students in the colleges of Natural Science, 
Engineering, Business, Education and Medicine 
are the most centrist and least inclined to the 
left, while in the colleges of Law and Social 
Sciences a plurality are leftist; in the small col- 
lege of Humanities the students fall between 
these two groups. This cross-sectional survey is 
unable to pin down whether the differences are 
due to a process of political socialization within 
the separate colleges or to differences in the 
kinds of students the colleges recruit, or both. 
My own 1960 data showed that the colleges in 
fact recruited students who differed a good deal 
in terms of ability and social characteristics, 
but the patterns of recruitment would not serve 
to explain the political differences Liebman 
found. All the professors of social science Lieb- 
man interviewed were independentists, whereas 
none of the nonliberal arts professors he inter- 
viewed supported independence. Surely this 
suggests divergent patterns of political social- 
ization in the colleges. 

Liebman devotes a chapter to FUPI, the 
student independentist group. Like its U.S. 
counterparts, it is a tiny minority—some 60 
core activists and about 300 members—on a 
campus of over 18,000. Like its U.S. counter- 
parts it recruits from among the most brilliant 
students. FUPI members are ardent in the cause 
and overwhelmingly committed to work for 
it. Although it is small, the Administration wor- 
ries about it—and with reason. While they are 
not FUPI members, 23 per cent of the students 
favor independence for Puerto Rico. This is 
tinder enough for a conflagration. 

In an epilogue Liebman briefly attributes the 
UPR disturbances of 1970 to increasing polari- 
zation of Right and Left due to the victory of the 
Statehood Party; to resentment of the Viet 
Nam war; and to careful study of U.S. student 
tactics by UPR students. 

As I write, the UPR is still closed after a riot 
on March 11, 1971, in which two policemen 
and one ROTC student were killed and over 60 
people were injured. The Times reports that In- 
dependentist students of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Ponce are planning a demonstration to 
demand that the government take over the pri- 
vate universities (such as theirs) and then turn 
the entire system of state universities over to 
student control. Thus, the U.S. student politics 
of the sixties has arrived at Puerto Rico after 
only a short delay. 

The original material in the book consists of 
a cross-sectional sample survey of 577 students 
at the Rio Piedras campus of UPR in 1964. 
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The questionnaire was devoted to their back- 
grounds, their university life, and their politica: 
beliefs and attitudes. The survey was compe- 
tently done and the data well analyzed. it is 
not a very original study, nor was it meant tc 
be, The main importance of this work, as its 
author suggests, lies in its being part of the 
Comparative Universities Project of the Brook- 
ings Institute and Harvard under Seymour M. 
Lipset. The cumulative significance of this proj- 
ect should be much greater than any of its 
parts. 
LEILA A. SUSSMANN 

Tufts University 


Race and Class in Latin America. Edited vy 
Magnus Mörner. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1970. Pp. viii, 309. $10.00.) 

Catholicism, Social Control, and Modernizatioz 
in Latin America. By Ivan Vallier. (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. Pp. x, 
172. $4.95.) 


Race, class, and religion—they are heady 
subjects, and old-fashioned ones. They smell of 
the last century, evoking the perfume of Marx 
and the early Marxists, and the concerns of 
Mannheim, Durkheim, Weber, and of Prou- 
dhon, Mosca, and Ortega. These books also bid 
us think of the long line of social encyclicals, 
and invite us into the world of Mediterranean 
social thought which most social scientists 
abandon after Machiavelli. Once back in this 
subject matter, we read nothing of systems 
analysis, game theory, mass-agegregate data 
analysis, or the search for general principles; 
but we are told of models, elites, social surveys, 
and how to infuse historiography with empiri- 
cal theorizing. That is, these books treat of old 
subjects, but their authors are social scientists, 
and not essayists; they are interested in concep- 
tual rigor as well as in the significance of their 
research subjects, and are unwilling to surren- 
der either to the demands of the other. 

Aside from the nature of their subjects and 
themes, and the cultural area of their conccrn, 
these two books have little in common. Ivan 
Vallier is concerned with building a theoretical 
frame to explain the evolution of Catholicism 
in Latin America and its relation to political 
and social processes of development. He de- 
votes little space to descriptions of the organi- 
zation and functioning of the Church in spe- 
cific Latin American countries. Only one chap- 
ter is given over to this subject, and in it Vallier 
lightly touches on “influence systems and 
Church development” in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, and Mexico—all in twenty-six 
pages, including a typology for the comparison 
of the five cases. He does not conern himself 
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explicitly with social classes or races; neither 
term, nor any synonyms for them, appear in 
the index. But if he does not write of class in 
general, he is entirely clear in the emphasis he 
places on elites as the most powerful single ele- 
ment in a class structure. The word not only 
appears in the index with twenty-eight page ref- 
erences, but the concept is central to his defini- 
tion of development. To wit, “. . . ‘develop- 
ment’ possesses a special analytical quality, 
pointing to the macroscopic changes that 
change-oriented elites bring about to increase 
the over-all capacities of a system to meet and 
deal with its major environments” (p. 13). 

Thirteen scholars contributed to the volume 
on race and class edited by Magnus Mörner, a 
collection of papers prepared for a 1965 con- 
ference sponsored by Cornell and Columbia 
Universities. Necessarily, multi-authorship does 
not permit this book to have the unity of style 
and the tight reasoning that Vallier brings to 
his work. Stil, it is one of the most coherent 
and best organized anthologies this reviewer 
has ever read. The book opens with three chap- 
ters on the abolition of slavery in Latin Amer- 
ica and its aftermath, laying the scene for the 
interplay of Indian and Negro groups in Latin 
America. The next section deals with immigra- 
tion, stratification, and race relations with spe- 
cial attention to Peru, the Dominican Republic, 
and Brazil during the last century. In this way 
European migrants are stirred into the criollo- 
mestizo-Indian-Negro mixture established in 
the first three chapters. The next section deals 
only with Indian problems during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, turning to Indo- 
America in the national incarnations of Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Guatemala. The book closes 
with four considerations of the present state of 
knowledge and suggestions for future research, 
the subject to which we shall return later. Such 
a book cannot provide even a definition of class 
or race accepted by all the authors, let alone a 
common theoretical orientation or set of work- 
ing hypotheses. Where Vallier is theoretical and 
uses example only for clarification, this collec- 
tion is descriptive, and uses only that minimum 
of conceptual glue needed to make each na- 
tional story adhere to its conclusions. Needless 
to say, the Mörner collection has many men- 
tions of religious sects and the Catholic 
Church, but no organized consideration of reli- 
gious beliefs or the institutionalized Church in 
its relation to stratification systems. 

Vallier’s principal interest for political scien- 
tists will lie in his analysis of political instability 
in Latin America. After a painfully inadequate 
glance in the direction of other theories of 
Latin political instability that ignores Marxist 
analysis and dependency theory, let alone the 
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multitude of other partial explanations, Vallier 
states his “main assumption” as being, “Politi- 
cal development in complex, changing societies 
requires the presence of an underlying core of 
religio-moral norms, which need to be rela- 
tively differentiated from the routine give and 
take of politics. . . . Political instability in Latin 
America is bred, in part, by the absence of a 
durable religio-moral foundation within which 
political processes can be stabilized” (p. 43). 
In pursuing this argument, Vallier emphasizes 
the structure of the Church, and its ways and 
means of translating beliefs and perceptions 
into effective behavior. He reaches the conclu- 
sion that Catholic groups in Latin America 
cannot be the initiators of change, but rather 
can act effectively at “second and subsequent 
phases of modernization” (p. 158). That is, if 
the Church is able to respond well to innova- 
tions coming from political and other extra-reli- 
gious sources, and to do so in such a way as to 
deepen the religious meaning of its activities as 
well as its autonomy from dependence for 
power on other institutional spheres, then it will 
be in a position to release “secularly-relevant 
resources for further development” and help 
facilitate change. Vallier’s point, then, is that 
the Church must pay more attention to its en- 
tirely religious functions in order to create the 
autonomous bases of power that will permit it 
to choose among various moves toward mod- 
ernization coming from without. In reaching 
this conclusion, he takes us through an ex- 
tended discussion of development theory, 
Church history, and comparative analysis of a 
typological sort, disciplined at critical points 
with the reduction of his presentation to mod- 
els. 

I subscribe fully to Vallier’s thesis that “reli- 
gio-moral” norms are critical to development, 
and have myself advanced the idea of national 
community as the secular version of such a set 
of values. But the content of the normative sys- 
tem needs some spelling out if that system is to 
have relevance to the kind of development Val- 
lier sees as fitting to self-sustaining growth. If 
religions are by definition partially committed 
to absolutes, it may not be impossible for them 
to espouse normative systems that include areas 
of secular relativism, but it is certainly difficult 
for them to do so. Specifically, is it possible for 
Catholicism to do so? What are the theological 
consequences of making some neighborhoods 
in the City of Man temporally free of the sa- 
cred ordinances of the City of God? If we as- 
sume the possibility of appropriate theological 
reinterpretation, how can the Church politically 
manage the establishment of a secular society 
in which non-believers and many varieties of 
believers could live under the same set of social 
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commitments? To raise these questions is pro- 
foundly to compliment Vallier. He has written 
a thoughtful and fine-grained book that all seri- 
ous scholars of Latin American societies will 
have to deal with for a long time. It is the most 
important work on the subject since the appear- 
ance of J, Lloyd Mecham’s Church and State in 
Latin America in 1934. 

Charles W. Anderson has provided the chap- 
ter of direct political analysis in the Mörner col- 
lection. He writes, 


. . . there has been little research by political sci- 
entists info the political properties of class and 
racial groups. Class and race are generally inde- 
pendent variables in political science research. 
Characteristically, they are factors to be taken 
into account in the explanation of something else. 
Seldom have the political properties of class and 
racial groups been the explicit targets of research 
(pp. 234-35). 


Anderson is, of course, entirely correct in this 
statement, an exemplary reflection of a taut and 
highly intelligent essay. It does not excuse the 
negligence of Latin Americanists to say that 
matters of race and class have received very lit- 
tle attention of the sort Anderson calls for in 
any country. Marx himself advanced more than 
a dozen different definitions of class; Weber 
weakened to the point of incoherence when he 
attempted to consider the element he called 
“party” in his tripartite composite of social 
class. Most social surveys employ an occupa- 
tion-income or a socioeconomic status index, or 
some other derivation of occupational and edu- 
cational characteristics to stand in for social 
class. Many social scientists continue to doubt 
whether the concept is any good or, if useful, 
whether it is researchable. The ills of the many 
may be the consolation of fools, but Latin 
Americanists do have a lot of company in their 
difficulties in handling the idea of social class. 
Still, it is the first categorical cut Latin Ameri- 
cans make when analyzing their own societies, 
and thus at least the idea of social class is una- 
voidable. 

Because the Mörner volume could not fully 
confront conceptual and methodological issues 
in an integrated fashion, it will not be the mile- 
stone that Vallier has written. To neglect it 
would be a shame, however, for it is a series of 
interesting and highly competent and varied 
prods to the reader to grapple with a subject 
that American social scientists have for too 
long failed to treat with the intensity required 
for an understanding of our own society, let 
alone Latin America. 

KALMAN H. SILVERT 
Ford Foundation 


Japanese Society. By Chie Nakane. (Berkeley 
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and Los Angeles, California: University of 
California Press, 1970. Pp. xi, 157. $5.00.) 


One of the most arresting facts about mod- 
ern Japan has been the phenomenal social prog- 
ress it has made in the postwar period: its mi- 
raculous social transformation and its ability to 
adapt smoothly in the rapidly changing world. 
Thus, students of Japanese society have never 
ceased to ask what makes Japan so outwardly 
different from the rest of Asian societies, what 
does Japan have that other developing societies 
do not, and above all what is the structural core 
of Japanese society that facilitates this smooth 
transformation into the modern world. Al- 
though Miss Nakane does not attempt specifi- 
cally to answer these questions, she has offered 
a key (a source of intelligence and insight) to 
an understanding of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of Japanese society. 

Most studies of contemporary Japanese soci- 
ety, and by implication most students of com- 
parative society, have been primarily concerned 
with its changing aspects, drawing a dichotomy 
between “traditional” and “modern” elements 
and eager to designate the former as contradic- 
tory and obstructive to the latter. Conse- 
quently, Japanese society has been made to ap- 
pear as if torn by conflict between elements in- 
hibiting modernity and elements aiding social 
progress. What Miss Nakane has done in this 
short but outspoken volume, however, is to re- 
fute this kind of superficial observation about 
Japanese society. In order to portray the extent 
to which the two seemingly contradictory ele- 
ments are integrated in modern society, Miss 
Nakane extensively examines individual behav- 
ior and interpersonal relations manifested in 
the entire spectrum of Japanese communities 
today, from traditional to modern and from ru- 
ral to urban. In the process, the author con- 
cludes that not only have the traditional modes 
of human relations survived but they have also 
shaped much of the social life in Japan’s mod- 
ern sectors. And she successfully constructs an 
image of structural continuity in Japanese soci- 
ety—the “vertical organizational principle” in 
Japan’s social life. 

The traditional social structure of a complex 
society tends to persist in spite of great recent 
changes. Many of the social practices of Amer- 
ica’s great many subcultures are perhaps cases 
in point. The characteristic human relationship 
which bears pre-modern origin in Japan, too, 
has persisted in various strata of the contempo- 
rary Japanese society. In the many lucid exam- 
ples cited, Miss Nakane illustrates how this 
“vertical organizational principle,” imbued with 
feudal ethics, has continued to be the ideal 
guideline for social organization in Japan’s 
modern-day industrial enterprises, governmen- 
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tal organizations, educational institutions, and 
intellectnal and religious communities, as well. 
She further argues that not only has this prac- 
tice not hindered the processes of Japan’s mod- 
ernization, but it has greatly increased the effi- 
ciency in social progress. The efficiency and the 
dynamism of Japan’s modern-day business or- 
ganizations, such as Mitsui, Mitsubishi, or Sony 
(see Time Magazine, May 10, 1971), perhaps 
owe a large debt to the traditional structure of 
“vertical human relationship” to which Miss 
Nakane is alluding in this volume. Her illustra- 
tions are convincing, indeed. 

Because of the rapid pace of urbanization 
and industrialization and the vigorous influx of 
Western practices, Japanese society appears to 
have changed drastically, especially in the post- 
war era, But Miss Nakane concludes that the 
basic social grammar of Japan has hardly been 
affected and that it is in the informal social sys- 
tems rather than in the overt cultural elements 
that the durable forces are to be found. What 
is implied, therefore, is a theoretical construct 
of an oft-stated but not frequently tested propo- 
sition: that traditional systems tend to be car- 
ried over to the modern sectors, and conse- 
quently tradition in any society is likely to play 
an important role in the modernizing process. 
Conversely, in order to understand the dynam- 
ics of Japan’s modernizing process, one would 
do well first to understand the structural core 
of Japanese society which determines the shap- 
ing of Japan’s modern institutions. 

The subject of modernization has fascinated 
social scientists for quite some time. But most 
researchers have largely focused on social 
change rather than social persistence. In this 
regard, Miss Nakane’s work represents a re- 
freshing attempt, one that should inspire further 
inquiry into the role traditional systems play in 
other modernizing societies. With regard to 
Japan and other modernizing pluralist democra- 
cies, Miss Nakane’s hypothesis appears to be 
reasonable. But it would be interesting to see 
~ whether her contention would be as valid if ap- 
plied to an actively modernizing oligarchy, such 
as China, Cuba, or North Vietnam. 

As a social anthropologist and a native of Ja- 
pan, Miss Nakane is not condescending at all 
when she asserts that she maintains a distinct 
advantage in handling the nuances of this sub- 
ject. She has chosen a timely and truly suitable 
topic of discussion and has cleared the air of a 
great deal of ambiguity about Japanese society. 
Perhaps even more than the two preceding 
masterpieces on Japanese social life (Ronald P. 
Dore, Japan’s City Life and Ezra F. Vogel, Ja- 
pan’s New Middle Class), Miss Nakane’s book 
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advances our understanding of Japanese soci- 


ety, 
Toso LEE 
University of Southern California 


Soviet Social Policies: Welfare, Equality and 
Community. By Robert J. Osborn. (Home- 
wood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 1970. Pp. 
294.) 


The notion of “convergence” between indus- 
trial societies of the state socialist type (charac- 
terized by central planning, nationalized prop- 
erty and a single dominant political party) and 
societies styled liberal-democratic, (having a 
free market, private property, multi-parties and 
an infrastructure of interest groups) has been 
widely, even exhaustively, debated. Professor 
Osborn tries to give a new dimension to this 
discussion by considering Soviet policy in three 
important areas where if “convergence” is oc- 
curring it ought to be very evident. Selected for 
description and discussion are: 


(1) security and the individual’s claim to assistance 
and benefits as against the system which has made 
him wholly dependent upon its complex survival 
relationship; (2) the motivations which are offered 
to the individual to find the level and type of edu- 
cation suited to his capacities, to select appropriate 
and meaningful employment, and to remain com- 
mitted to his work; and (3) the shaping of the 
physical environment of the city dweller in such 
a fashion as to promote meaningful social inter- 
action and to furnish him with a sense of identity 
within his largely man-made environment (p. 5). 


By personal interviews and by reading the 
Soviet press, Professor Osborn has succeeded in 
collecting a good deal of factual material on 
these topics which will make the book useful as 
a teaching tool. He describes rates of tax, levels 
of personal income, and preschool and board- 
ing-school provision, and he explains how pen- 
sions are calculated. He estimates that about 
one-fifth of Soviet expenditures on education, 
culture, and scientific research are financed 
from enterprise profits and not the state budget. 
He further points out that medical care and 
housing may be privately purchased. But the 
section on welfare does not uncover the extent 
to which Soviet social policy is distinct from 
that of advanced western states. The similarity 
of income-related pensions and the availability 
of private treatment for privileged groups and 
the low pensions of others are mentioned. To 
bring out the impact of ideology on social pol- 
icy, which is one of the aims of the book, Os- 
born might have focused on a different set of 
problems. He could have considered the extent 
to which society through the state recognizes its 
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responsibility to the needy—-the blind, the 
chronic sick, the unemployables. He could have 
discussed the significance of payment for medi- 
cines in the USSR, which is a burning issue in 
the politics of a free national health service in 
western Europe. 

In his chapters on opportunity in choice of 
work and education, Professor Osborn ade- 
quately summarizes recent Soviet work on the 
motivation of children for different kinds of 
jobs, and he shows how this is related to the 
occupational background of parents. Despite 
the emphasis (derived from Marxism) given to 
labor and production in the USSR a consider- 
able proportion of the school leavers share an 
aversion to manual work. The great mobility of 
workers between enterprises and the wide 
choice of occupation is contrasted with the 
image some writers (including Merle Fainsod) 
have of the regimentation of labor in the 
USSR. Many graduates who have three-year 
assignments, “leave their jobs and places of as- 
signment with impunity before the three years 
are up” (p. 138). One might also make the 
point that “mass desertion of construction 
projects” (p. 139) by voluntary labor has simi- 
lar effects on employers as strikes in western 
societies. 

In the third topic of the book concerning the 
organization of the urban environment, Profes- 
sor Osborn emphasizes the ways in which ur- 
ban development proceeds relatively autono- 
mously of government control and even con- 
trary to plan and regulation. Population ceil- 
ings for cities have been ignored, control over 
the growth of industries and other institutes has 
not been effective, and zoning plans for urban 
development have been violated. “Communist” 
ideas on communal living have been jettisoned 
in favour of the microdistrict (having family 
apartments planned around community facili- 
ties and shops) which are common in western 
Europe. Here in my view Osborn gives too 
much emphasis to the views of Strumilin and 
others who in the 1960’s sought to revive the 
commune-type apartment block with separate 
provision for children. The much celebrated 
Dom novogo byta (House of the New Way of 
Life) has not been utilized for experimental liv- 
ing but has been turned into a student hostel. 
In this respect communal forms of living are 
now much more advanced in the West and par- 
ticularly in Sweden, On the other hand, it 
would have been useful to have had a study of 
town design comparing the way that land val- 
ues under capitalism influence site utilization 
with the impact of bureaucratic control in state 
socialist society. The effects on urban develop- 
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ment of the very cheap standard-fare public 
transport system in the USSR could have been 
compared to the more market-based costs in 
western countries. 

Soviet Social Policies contains much useful 
information, but it ranges over too much 
ground, Its poor index does not {facilitate 
ready reference. The general conclusion is that 
ideas and ideology have not been of great im- 
portance in shaping social policies, and in the 
light of the data provided this seems a reason- 
able inference. But more detailed comparative 
studies with a much stiffer theoretical and 
methodological backing are necessary if the im- 
pacts of cultural and ideological factors on 
social policy in various countries are to be disen- 
tangled. 

Davip S, LANE 
University of Essex 


Political Elites. By Geraint Parry. (New York: 
Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1969. Pp. 169. 
$6.00.) 


The study of elites, long a central focus in 
political science, is enjoying even more atten- 
tion today as events in the real political world 
challenge the pluralist assumptions of the disci- 
pline. The futility of contemporary mass pro- 
tests against the Vietnamese war and the lame- 
ness of efforts to build clientele participation 
into poverty programs (symbolized perhaps by 
the proposed solution of “benign neglect”) sug- 
gest both the disproportionate power enjoyed 
by formally legitimated political elites and, pos- 
sibly, the validity of the operational defense of 
elitism. Perhaps the sociological thesis of func- 
tional stratification is correct in assuming, in 
the tradition of Mosca and Pareto, that elitist 
rule is a necessary condition of democratic pol- 
itics. One wonders, however, how much worse 
off we could be, with less talented leadership! 

In comparative politics, work such as that by 
Arend Lijphart indicates that a system of elite 
consensus, accompanied by limited mass partic- 
ipation, has insured stability in several multi- 
party states, possessing badly fragmented politi- 
cal cultures. One must wonder, parenthetically, 
how the empirical evidence of Austria, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands could have escaped 
the attention of those who have assumed that 
two-party systems, fulsome rank-and-file partici- 
pation, and integrated sociopolitical cultures 
are necessary conditions of political stability. 
But the main point is that some variant of elite 
rule has been shown to be operationally viable 
in systems generally regarded as democratic and 
stable. 

Facts are often embarrassing, however, and 
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it is precisely here that I find Geraint Parry’s 
little book so impressive. Using a nice blend of 
traditional theory and recent empirical re- 
search, he brings an unusual detachment to 
what has often been a contentious subject, elit- 
ism vs, pluralism in modern democratic 
systems. Perhaps being outside the penumbra of 
academic careersmanship in the U.S., Parry has 
escaped the constraints which young scholars 
there may sometimes feel, and which, at times, 
seem to result in selective citing, including non- 
citing. In contrast, Parry reviews all of the evi- 
dence. His framework is provided by a survey 
of “classical elite theory” in which Michels, 
Mosca, Pareto, and Wright Mills contribute the 
main foundations for an analysis of minori- 
tarian rule and the anatomy of elitist theory. 
Parry is well aware that differences in degree 
can amount to differences in substance, and 
nice discriminations are made among their 
claims. Mills’s emphasis upon the institutional 
bases of elite dominance is contrasted with 
Pareto’s focus upon the psychological determi- 
nants of elite roles. The political immobilisme 
of the isolated, atomized mass is contrasted 
with the tendencies toward coherence and co- 
hesion among the elite. Yet, the many “real- 
world” degrees of elite consensus, competition, 
and domination are carefully analyzed, The ex- 
tent to which elite ascendancy comes to rest 
upon mass acceptance, with a negligible reli- 
ance upon coercion, is correctly shown to be 
the essential thrust of the classical elitist 
school. The consensual style of elite control is, 
. Of course, most apparent in ethnically and lin- 
guistically integrated political cultures, yet my 
own research among Canadian political elites 
suggests, with Lijphart, that the theory of elite 
consensus is also relevant in fragmented, multi- 
party systems. 

His theoretical foundation built, Parry turns 
to recent studies of community politics for em- 
pirical tests of elite theory. The work of Agger, 
Dahl, Hunter and Presthus provides the main 
bases for his discriminating treatment of such 
issues as the relative methodological merits of 
reputational and decisional instruments for 
identifying elites; the extent to which elites ex- 
ercise power in substantively discrete areas; the 
extent of role interlocking among various cate- 
gories of elites; and the conditions of “elitism” 
and “pluralism.” 

Much of this is not new, but all of it is done 
with a refreshing detachment. And this, in my 
own opinion, makes Parry’s book the best over- 
view of this whole issue available. No doubt, 
perfect disinterest is a myth, but this analysis 


provides a welcome contrast to the polemics . 


which have too often marred American anal- 
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yses of community power structure. I suspect 
this difference reflects in part the relatively 
greater extent to which British universities have 
found themselves able to retain an “ivory- 
tower” position vis-a-vis society, contrasted 
with those of the United States. Perhaps, too, 
the British tradition of deference toward au- 
thority may make it easier for scholars there to 
consider elitism dispassionately. Whatever the 
reasons, the results are impressive. 

Parry concludes with an analysis of several 
variants of “democratic elitism,” posed as an 
alternative to the polar extremes of traditional 
elitism and pluralism. Democratic elitism seems 
more elite than democratic, however, since it 
argues not only that rational decision-making 
requires that rulers must be protected from mass 
pressure, but that occasional participation in 
elections is about all we can expect, or need, 
from ordinary men. Surely, again, one empiri- 
cal test of this thesis is: How wise and effective 
have the big decisions been under this system, 
which has, one supposes, been the ongoing style 
in Western democracies? 

A second alternative, “democratic radical- 
ism,” is set against the elitist variant. Here, pre- 
cisely opposite to the assumptions of demo- 
cratic elitism, the state’s encouragement of real 
participation by local groups and individuals is 
the central theme. An end to the dichotomiza- 
tion of the “political” and the “nonpolitical” is 
urged, with the potential result, for example, 
that one’s workplace could become an instru- 
ment of political self-realization. At the same 
time, the barriers to participation stemming 
from the need for talents and expertise (back 
to functional stratification) are again noted. 
Parry shows once again how these varying con- 
cepts of governance rest ultimately upon differ- 
ent conceptions of man’s nature. 

Well-written, brief, yet broad and synthetic 
in its theoretical compass, this little book 
should be widely used. 

ROBERT PRESTHUS 
York University, Toronto 


The Political Economy of Communist China. By 
Jan S. Prybyla. (Scranton, Pennsylvania: In- 
ternational Textbook Company, 1970. 605 
pages. $10.25, cloth; $6.95, paper.) 


The author is to be complimented for his 
very comprehensive and thorough description 
and analysis of the Communist Chinese econ- 
omy during the past twenty years. The study is 
arranged chronologically, with two chapters de- 
voted to the period of “reconstruction and re- 
form” (1949-1952); three chapters on the 
First Five-Year Plan (1953-1957); one chap- 
ter each on the “liberal interlude” (October 
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1956-June 1957), the Great Leap Forward 
(1958-1960), the recovery period 
(1961-1965), and the Socialist education 
campaign (1963-1965); and two chapters on 
the Cultural Revolution (1966-1969). Even a 
review of the chapter tifles would suffice to 
convince the reader that the Chinese economy 
bas had many vicissitudes during the two de- 
cades of Communist rule. As the author points 
out, Peking’s economic strategy has twisted and 
turned from one period to the next, and even 
within the same period it has not always been 
internally consistent. While a great deal of the 
development strategy of a given period is neces- 
sarily a reflection of the dominant ideology of 
that period, economic policy is also to a consid- 
erable degree a result of response to external 
exigencies. Consequently, there always are as- 
pects of policy that look like compromise and 
that are otherwise somewhat incongruent with 
the spirit of the time. 

Professor Prybyla points out from the very 
beginning then for Communist China, and in- 
deed for all centrally directed economies, eco- 
nomics is essentially political economy, in the 
sense that one cannot separate the political 
background, outlook, intentions, and methods 
of the regime from economic policy and its im- 
plementation. In this respect the tabular mate- 
rial on pages 324—332, which contrasts the at- 
titudes of the “radicals” with those of the 
“moderates,” especially during the period of 
the Great Leap, offers a very useful guide to 
the student of Chinese leadership types and of 
policy in general, not just economic policy. For 
the same reason, chapters 9 through 12 should 
be intriguing to all students of Chinese affairs 
during the last decade. Chapter 11, which de- 
scribes the political upheaval of the Cultural 
Revolution in great detail, may be a little too 
Jong, but even here the minutiae about the ac- 
tivities of the “rebels” and Red Guards bring 
home to the reader that political struggle and 
economic change under Peking’s rule are not 
purely matters for dispassionate discussion in 
the drawing room or the planning office; their 
essence and implementation are inextricably in- 
terwoven with agitation, propaganda, and all 
the crudities of terror and rebellion. In these 
circumstances, one should not take idealized 
forms of economic development strategy for re- 
ality; the discrepancies are simply too gross to 
be ignored. 

In chapter 13, the author speculates on 
China after Mao. He points to the deification 
of the individual and its deadening effect and 
suggests that Maoism may not long survive 
Mao (p. 573). It is also true, as the author 
points out, that the greatest obstacle to the 
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long-term acceptance of Maoism is man’s 
seeming inability to attain selfless perfection. 

As for the plan itself, the nature of the Third 
Five-Year Plan, according to the author, was at 
issue before and during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion; it probably never existed in detail, nor was 
it applied consistently (p. 486). With the arrest 
of economic planner and administrator Po I-po 
in January 1967, and the extension of the Cul- 
tural Revolution to the production sectors (p. 
514), it is no surprise that economic controls 
collapsed. Thus one may question how these 
controls can be reconstituted and how the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, which is to begin in 
1971, can be expected to be implemented prop- 
erly by a single central authority. This last 
question raises the possibility that the period of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan may have to witness 
an altogether new strategy of development, 
namely, one that will be focused on the current 
defense buildup. Apparently the author con- 
cluded his work before evidence of the increas- 
ing Soviet military threat and Peking’s compre- 
hensive response to it had become unmistak- 
ably clear. 

There are some specific points on which one 
can raise a dissenting voice. For instance, the 
author concludes, “Agriculturally and (barring 
certain sub-sectors) industrially, China in 1969 
was not much better off than in 1957,...” (p. 
573). While Chinese agriculture has made rela- 
tively little progress, this cannot be said of the 
sector of modern industry. Although estimates 
for 1969 based on information in the first part of 
the year may justify such an impression of little- 
progress, the modern industry sector has recov- 
ered considerably for the whole year of 1969, 
and certainly in 1970. It is all too true, however, 
that the resilience of the Chinese economy has 
been taxed beyond all reason by “politically-in- 
duced business cycles.” The strength of Com- 
munist China lies with its people and their hard 
work; its greatest weakness and hence the most 
stubborn obstacle to its progress consist of 
the inflexible policy and practice of some of 
its leaders and the revolutionary utopianism of 
others. 

Another specific point perhaps worth men- 
tioning is the author’s discussion (p. 130) on 
grain output in the early 1950’s. There is in- 
creasing evidence, as a result of recent re- 
search, that the statistics of sown acreage in 
China before the completion of collectivization 
contained substantial underestimates. This er- 
ror therefore resulted in the underestimate of 
grain production in the early years more than 
in the later years, with the effect of exaggerat- 
ing the growth rate of grain output. Still an- 
other area in which one would have wished to 
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see more discussion Is the effect of Research 
and Development on future economic growth 
and the question of whether the Chinese 
Communists are capable of learning from 
their mistakes so as to reduce economic insta- 
bility. But one could always ask for more from 
any given publication. None of these comments 
should therefore be allowed to detract from 
what is a very good book. 
YUAN-LI WU 

University of San Francisco 


The Himalaya Borderland. By Ram Rahul. 
Delhi: Vikash Publications, 1970. Pp. 157. 
Rs. 20.) 


This study of the entire southern half of the 
Himalaya is segmented for analysis into the 
following seven area units: North-East Frontier 
Area, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, Uttarakhand, 
Kinnaur and Lahul and Spiti, and Ladakh. 
Each unit is described in terms of its history, 
geography, ethnic composition, and develop- 
mental efforts under four functional chapter 
headings. 

Rahul takes the view that “only by effecting 
proper socioeconomic development” in the 
heretofore neglected Himalyan borderland can 
India’s national security be strengthened there 
against the dangers from China. In the chapter 
“Administration and Development,” he exam- 
ines the modernizing attempts in the Himalaya, 
giving valuable information particularly on In- 
dia’s efforts in its own border territories, It is 
unfortunate that the author does not deal with 
- the theme more critically and in greater detail; 
instead, he devotes much valuable space to geo- 
graphic and historical information which, al- 
though interesting, is already known. 

Rahul’s work is primarily a descriptive ac- 
count with a minimum of political or economic 
interpretation and critical evaluation. Neverthe- 
less, as a book of general interest on the Hima- 
layan area, it offers useful data and descriptions 
for the lay reader. 

KUNJAR M. SHARMA 
Dalhousie University l 


Four Finns: Political Profiles. By Marvin Rin- 
tala. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1969. Pp. 120. $5.95.) 
Professor Rintala’s major concern in the 

book under review is with comparative politics, 

and he argues persuasively for a clearer under- 
standing of the meaning of leadership in differ- 
ent political systems. Uncertainty about politi- 
cal leadership is seen in part as a reflection of 
insufficient information about individual lead- 
ers in many of the smaller political systems. 
Adequate data are a prerequisite for scientific 
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generalizations, which must be the goal of the 
student of politics, but such generalizations are 
valid only so far as they are based on a knowl- 
edge of the political thought and action of indi- 
vidual human beings (pp. 5, 50). After citing 
with approval Harold Lasswell’s comment that 
political science without biography is a form of 
taxidermy, Professor Rintala presents the 
reader interested in comparative analysis with 
political profiles of four Finns who helped 
shape the destiny of their country. 

The first profile is that of Gustaf Manner- 
heim, one of the last great aristocrats in Euro- 
pean politics who late in life was compared by 
a Frenchman to a member of the court at Ver- 
sailles who had survived to the middle of the 
twentieth century (p. 37). The second politi- 
cian to be analyzed is Väinö Tanner, who by 
virtue of his control over the Social Democratic 
Party is said to have been the most powerfu. 
single leader in twentieth-century Finnish poli. 
tics (p. 48), a man who was committed to par- 
liamentary government yet at the same time 
acted as an authoritarian in many political situ- 
ations (pp. 65-69). The scholar in politics is 
K. J. Ståhlberg, the first president of the Fin- 
nish Republic, and a number of parallels are 
drawn between Stahlberg and Woodrow Wil- 
son, the former thought to be “one of the two 
or three greatest Finnish statesmen” and the 
latter “the greatest of all political leaders.” But 
it is “a hot-tempered, foul-mouthed old 
banker,” J. K. Paasikivi, who will be the hero 
for most Finns and who knew best what Max 
Weber meant by politics as a vocation. 

Professor Rintala evaluates and ranks these 
four Finns—all but one of whom held 
Finland’s highest political office—on the basis 
of three areas of conflict: linguistic conflict’ be- 
tween Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking 
Finns, class conflict within Finland, and inter- 
national conflict with the Soviet Union. In 
terms of domestic politics, Stahlberg emerges 
the hero and Mannerheim the biggest loser. But 
in foreign policy it is Paasikivi, with his adher- 
ence to realpolitik, who shines; Tanner, whose 
personal responsibility for leading Finland intc 
the wars of 1939-1940 and 1941-1944 i 
“greater than that of any other Finn,” fares 
worst on this count. Because Professor Rintala 
is in basic agreement with Paasikivi about the 
primacy of foreign policy over domestic poli- 
tics in the Finnish situation, Stahlberg must re- 
main second to Paasikivi in spite of the au- 
thor’s obvious personal preference for the for- 
mer as a human being and statesman. 

Professor Rintala is on firm ground when he 
states that the survival of Finnish independence 
and democracy is due at least partially to the ex- 
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cellence of political leadership in that system, 
and one must certainly agree that this “success 
story” need not run indefinitely. It is perhaps 
premature, however, to refer to a “bankruptcy 
of political leadership” and excessively pessi- 
mistic to feel that political leadership in Fin- 
land will never again be a stage for heroes. In 
particular, history may be more kind to Presi- 
dent Urho Kekkonen than is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Rintala when he writes that for contem- 
porary Finnish political leaders the personal 
possession of political power is more important 
than the use to which this power is put. It 
should nonetheless be emphasized that Profes- 
sor Rintala’s interpretive study is an exciting 
contribution to our knowledge of comparative 
politics and to our understanding of concepts 
such as political leadership. 
Jonn H. Hopcson 

Syracuse University 


U.S. Corporate Investments in Taiwan. By 
Jordan C. Schreiber. (New York: Dunellen 
Company, 1970. Pp. xxl, 133, appendix. 
$9.95.) 

This book, based on an empirical study, asks 
how much the expectations and motivations of 
American corporate investors coincide with the 
current and future aims of the government of 
the Republic of China. The author concludes 
that in the short run, for the next few years at 
least, the U.S. investors’ objectives and the poli- 
cies of the government are likely to be fully 
compatible, In the long run, however, the ob- 
jectives and policies may begin to diverge with 
potential political and economic strife between 
the two sides. 

At present, and in the near future, the policy 
of the Chinese government in Taiwan seeks to 
achieve three principal objectives: It maintains 
a low wage rate for its labor force. It supports 
the existence of a low real wage by its mone- 
tary and fiscal management designed to prevent 
inflation. And finally, it is committed to fur- 
thering internal political stability as well as eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. These objectives 
are the very ones that foreign investors find 
highly conducive to good business in Taiwan. 
Schretber’s most important finding is perhaps 
that U.S. corporations, while certainly inter- 
ested in profits, value very highly a low risk op- 
eration, and in fact appear to be willing to 
trade off profits for security. Unfortunately, 
Schreiber does not quantify the finding so that 
we do not know the lowest rate of profits which 
would be acceptable and consistent with perfect 
security, nor how the minimum profit rate 
would compare with that realized on domestic 
operations of the same type. 
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Of the seventeen corporations with equity in- 
vestments in Taiwan included in the sample, 
sixteen appear to enjoy the benefit of AID 
guarantees that protect them against almost any 
conceivable form of loss. Other investors resort 
to a whole array of devices to minimize risk, 
ranging from low capitalization to formal 
agreements with the government to provide a 
virtual monopoly. 

Yet according to the author, the very em- 
phasis on reduction of risk, and particularly the 
assumption of that risk by such official U.S. 
agencies as AID, may cause trouble in the fu- 
ture. This trouble may come about because 
both the economic and the political objectives 
of the government are bound to change. The 
change in its political objectives will turn on 
such factors as U.S. actions within the United 
Nations and on the Vietnamese and North Ko- 
rean issues. The change in its economic objec- 
tives is bound to take place as soon as the need 
for foreign capital and technology abates and 
domestic industry becomes more independent 
and more vocal. It is then that the U.S. investor 
is going to hear the familiar accusations that 
his company does not really introduce modern 
technology, that it reserves top managerial posi- 
tions to expatriates, that it pre-empts the most 
lucrative segments of the economy, and that it 
impedes the growth of domestic industry. Inas- 
much as these accusations lead to concrete gov- 
ernment actions, the author tells us, American 
agencies will try to safeguard the interests of 
U.S. investors with possibly unpleasant political 
consequences. 

These conclusions may sound plausible, but 
they are only partially derived from the actual 
data presented. The sample survey on which 
these conclusions are based consisted of some 
20 interviews and 10 responses to mailed ques- 
tionnaires, a total of 30 firms out of more than 
200 U.S. businesses currently operating in 
Taiwan. The selection of the sample firms was 
done on a “judgmental” basis, and large size 
multinational corporations appear to have been 
emphasized. Moreover, both the interviewing 
and the mailing of questionnaires were done in 
the United States, rather than in Taiwan, with 
the result, for instance, that about half of the 
respondents had little or no knowledge of the 
conditions prevailing in Taiwan. In any case, 
no systematic information was collected from 
the Chinese side, so that whatever the validity 
of the U.S. responses, the attitudes and goals of 
the Chinese officials reflect the author’s impres- 
sions, gleaned from conversations with ROC 
representatives in the United States. 

Moreover, attitudes and beliefs are notori- 
ously difficult to determine on the basis of ei- 
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ther mail questionnaires or what the author 
calls “semi-structured” interviews. Indeed, 
there are indications that the respondents either 
did not think through their answers or else did 
not bother much about internal consistency. 
For example, two of the large companies oper- 
ating in Taiwan but subject to U.S. federal cor- 
porate taxes indicated (p. 74) that low corpo- 
rate tax rates prevailing in the Republic of 
China were “meaningful” incentives to operate 
in that country. Yet, of course, the local corpo- 
rate tax rates are irrelevant to those corpora- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, the author’s fears for the long 
run are justifiable for at least those U.S. inves- 
tors who entered Taiwan either because the 
government directly requested it or because 
they sought to protect a local market. For the 
“offshore-sourcing” corporations which treat 
Taiwan as a production base for competitively 
priced inputs, with the assembly of the final 
output located elsewhere, the future seems 
more secure. These corporations (mainly in the 
electronics and instruments field) are becoming 
more important, even though the share of U.S. 
investment as a whole, measured as a fraction 
of all foreign investment in Taiwan, continues 
to decline. 

The book suffers from a number of inaccura- 
cies about conditions in Taiwan. Thus, Taiwan 
is far from having “one of the highest popula- 
tion growth rates in the world” (p. 3). Nor is it 
true that, in 1965, Taiwan’s per capita income 
was the second highest in Asia (p. 15). The 
‘prevailing interest rates are substantially higher 
than the 11 or 12 per cent per annum men- 
tioned on page 49. 

ALEK A. ROZENTAL 
Urban and Housing Development Committee, 
Taiwan 


Heinrich Himmler—A Nazi in the Making, 
1900-1926. By Bradley F. Smith. (Stanford: 
Hoover Institution Press, 1971. Pp. 211. 
$6.95.) 


I am referring now to the Jewish evacuation, 
the extermination of the Jewish people. It is 
one of these things that one enunciates eas- 
ily. “The Jewish people is being extermi- 
nated,” says every party member, “absolutely 
clear, stated in our program, elimination of 
the Jews, extermination, done.” And then 
they all come, these good 80 million Ger- 
mans, and each one has his decent Jew. 
Clearly, the others are all pigs, but this one is 
an extra fine Jew. Of all those who talk that 
way, no one has watched, no one has lived 
through it. Most of you will know what it 
means when 100 corpses lie there, or 500 lie 
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there, or 1,000 lie there, To have gone 
through this and—apart from exceptions oc- 
casioned by human weakness—to have re- 
mained decent, that has hardened us. That is 
a page of glory in our history never written 
and never to be written. 

Heinrich Himmler to his SS generals, 

October 1943. 


One morning in May 1945, an American 
unit in Munich was alerted to the possibility 
that the former Reichsfiihrer-SS and Chief of 
the German Police might be circulating as a fu- 
gitive in the city. I was asked to follow any 
leads as to his whereabouts. Armed with the 
address of one of his relatives, I stepped into a 
well furnished home and asked questions about 
Heinrich Himmler. Yes, said the cousin, he had 
known Heinrich at one time, but in recent 
years the relationship was limited to an ex- 
change of Christmas cards. No, nothing in 
Heinrich Himmler’s childhood suggested even 
remotely that the mature man was going to do 
“such things.” 

The episode, all but forgotten, came back to 
me twenty-six years later, when I picked up 
Bradley Smith’s Heinrich Himmler. Having 
read the author’s earlier work on the young 
Adolf Hitler, I was quite interested in what 
Smith had to say about the upbringing of the 
man who was to serve as Hitler’s principal 
killer. 

The book is fascinating, absolutely engross- 
ing, and I read it, text and footnotes, without 
omitting a word, Smith’s careful reconstruction 
of Himmler’s origins and youth generates sus- 
pense. Slowly he makes clear that Himmler had 
no special background, training, or problem. 
He was welcomed into the world, his childhood 
was not unhappy, his adolescence not filled 
with frustration, his college-age adulthood not 
burdened with want or deprivation. It dawns 
on the reader that the young Himmler may not 
be distinguishable from any intelligent and well 
protected youngster who grew up in southern 
Germany at the beginning of the century. His 
life in that setting was certifiably normal. 

Heinrich Himmler was born on October 7, 
1900, the second son of a Gymnasium instruc- 
tor in classical languages. A Prince Heinrich 
of Bavaria was his godfather, and the elder 
Himmler rose to become a principal. The 
child’s first years were spent in a comfortable 
apartment with a full-time maid. After measles, 
mumps, and lung infections, he was enrolled 
in a Gymnasium, where he performed near the 
top of his class. In the summer of 1910, he be- 
gan to keep a diary from which Smith has 
drawn a great deal of information about the 
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next fourteen years of his life. The first entries, 
brief, unemotional, and factual, were edited by 
Himmler’s teacher-father. Perhaps, this tutelage 
made Heinrich a pedant—some thirty years 
later, as Reichsführer-SS, he corrected a report 
of a subordinate. 

The First World War filled him with dreams 
of uniforms and glory, but on November 11, 
1918, Himmler was still in the early stages of 
officers’ training, without having had command 
or combat experience. This lack of fulfillment 
led him to seek all sorts of substitutes. Enrolled 
as an agronomy student, he joined a fraternity, 
and his spare hours were devoted to paramili- 
tary formations created by postwar Bavaria in 
circumvention of Germany’s disarmament. The 
years following the armistice were also a read- 
ing period for him. Himmler’s own compilation 
of 270 books is reproduced in an appendix of 
Smith’s biography. The list is eclectic enough to 
include, along with some racist authors such as 
Arthur Dinter and Houston Chamberlain, vari- 
ous works by Jules Verne, Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
Emile Zola, Fjodor Dostoevski, and Hermann 
Hesse. Significantly, Himmler’s comment of 
April 1920 on Arthur Dinter’s Sin Against 
Blood is guarded: though Dinter had presented 
the Jewish question with “shocking clarity,” it 
was a “purely polemical novel, with anti-Se- 
mitic lectures.” 

At age twenty or so, Himmler was still an 
unfinished adult, undecided about his purposes 
and career. Holding on to his Catholicism, he 
still attended mass. He denied himself the plea- 
sure of women and tried to toughen himself on 
a farm. For brief periods he studied hard for 
examinations and at times considered emigra- 
tion. The desire for a uniform won out. Grad- 
ually forsaking other possibilities, he joined the 
Reichskriegsflagge, a quasi-military unit run by 
Captain Rohm, and sometime thereafter ac- 
cepted employment with the National Social- 
ists. By 1926, he was a complete Nazi, and 
three years later, at last in command of the par- 
ty’s SS, he wrote his erstwhile mentor in Bolivia 
that some day this organization would give 
Rohm “great joy.” 

Traces of Himmler’s youth appear in several 
practices of the expanded and diversified SS: If 
the very young Himmler had to list petty pur- 
chases in a diary, the SS was required to account 
for every Pfennig in reports; if Himmler will- 
ingly endured physical hardship on a farm, the 
SS had to emulate his efforts in the field; if para- 
military formations in postwar Bavaria could 
be resourceful and self-sufficient, the same was 
expected of SS organs engaged in special tasks. 
Yet all of these elaborations of manner and 
style did not endow the SS with its fateful role 
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in history. There is a difference, as Bradley 
Smith points out, between bureaucratic pecu- 
liarities rooted in personal experiences and 
drastic acts without precedent. Those acts, 
Smith finds, have no recognizable origins in 
Himmiler’s early years. His family, school, and 
270 titles of books give no indication of what 
was fo come, 

Smith has shown conclusively that for 
Himmler (as also for Hitler) Nazism was an 
occupational choice. Neither Himmler nor Hit- 
ler really knew in their youth what they were 
going to do with power. Both spent years as 
dreamers and drifters. They spent additional 
years in the mundane business of building an 
organization for the seizure of the state, Only 
then did they start on the path of destruction, 
even as Germany’s whole government and 
much of the German nation marched with 
them. 

RAUL HILBERG 
University of Vermont 


The Process of Opposition in India. By Robert 
W. Stern. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1970. Pp. 173. $8.00.) 


A great deal of the research energy of politi- 
cal scientists studying the Indian political sys- 
tem has concentrated on electoral politics, po- 
litical parties, and their struggles for power. 
The book under review provides a welcome 
shift in emphasis away from electoral politics 
and toward policy outputs—particularly the 
effect of policy on Indian politics. This shift 
follows the recent trends in American political. 
science toward viewing policy as an indepen- 
dent variable that creates political actors, ini- 
tiates group activity, and shapes attitudes and 
values. 

The Process of Opposition in India is com- 
posed of just two case studies of successful op- 
position to Congress government policies dur- 
ing its period of dominance: the creation of a 
bilingual state of Bombay in 1956 and the at- 
tempt to control or limit the domestic manufac- 
ture and consumption of gold. To reconcile the 
paradoxical situation in which a dominant party 
is not after all dominant, Stern draws a distinc- 
tion between the functioning of parties in oppo- 
sition and the process of opposition as such. 
The process of opposition, according to Stern, 
is not a continuous function reserved to opposi- 
tion parties so much as an intermittent process 
performed by interest groups and by subgroups 
within the dominant Congress itself as well as 
by opposition parties. Indian society and the 
Indian political system have a considerable la- 
tent capacity to articulate demands and 
compel decision-makers to take opposition se- 
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riously despite the apparent dominance of the 
Congress. This latent capacity, though only in- 
termittently manifest, derives from the great 
number and variety of primordial, subnational, 
and economic groups which receive political 
expression not only through opposition parties 
but also through groups within the Congress 
which establish supportive relationships with 
opposition groups in response to specific Gov- 
ernment policies. Despite Congress dominance, 
opposition has been successful because of the 
tenuous coherence of Congress (reflecting the 
heterogeneity of Indian society) and because of 
the very limited capacity of the political system 
to direct society or to compel acceptance of 
governmental policies. 

Stern’s case studies are not presented as suc- 
cessive, independent narratives; they are com- 
pared phase by phase in terms of background, 
interest groups, opposition parties, and Con- 
gress. Both cases, he concludes, demonstrate the 
structuring force of policy on politics. That is, 


politics was shaped by policy and not, as group 


theory would have it, the reverse. Policy was 
found to have been formulated in both cases 
after minimal consultation or after consultation 
only with senior Congressmen who were ac- 
cepted as authoritative spokesmen for the inter- 
ests involved. Latent opposition became mani- 
fest as a response to the policies of the Con- 
gress government elite. Since it was the policy 
that played a key role in calling forth and shap- 
ing the associational and group response, oppo- 
sition to the specific policies of government was 
the group’s raison d’être, and its life was coter- 
minous with the threat of the policy itself. Even 
though the opposition succeeded in mobilizing 
and forcing a change or withdrawal of the pol- 
icy, opposition as an organized entity failed to 
survive. As Stern puts it, “The shapes of Indian 
political arenas are amorphous, and the identi- 
ties, strategies, capabilities, and even the exis- 
tence of all the potential contestants may be 
unknown until a particular battle is joined” (p. 
152). In a country like India, then, great con- 
stellations of organized interests do not exist at 
the national level. They are called forth by the 
battle and they demobilize after victory. 

Stern’s book provides valuable insights into 
the decision-making process in India and the 
pattern of interest articulation and group for- 
mation. At the same time, it suffers from sev- 
eral difficulties. In the first place, the book con- 
sists of only two case studies, which even the 
author admits do not exhaust the range of op- 
position-provoking issues or even the type of 
opposition they purport to illustrate. Nowhere 
does he explain why he chose the cases he did, 
or if, and on what grounds, his cases are repre- 
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sentative of more general issues, 

The two issues, in fact, are very different. 
The Bombay case necessarily involved strong 
primordial ethnic loyalties; the gold control 
case falls more into the category of socioeco- 
nomic policy. Since the Bombay issue was po- 
tentially far more divisive than gold control, 
the Congress leadership had to work out a con- 
sensus that could not only diffuse external op- 
position but prevent a split in their own ranks. 
If, as the author contends, the decisions on 
Bombay were reached within the Congress, 
largely as a family affair, then what after all 
was the function of opposition? 

A careful reading of the Bombay case indi- 
cates that Stern depended very heavily on the 
account of T. R. Deogirikar, a member of the 
Congress Working Committee and President of 
the Maharashtra PCC, who was one of the ac- 
tive participants in the negotiations. We seem 
to be getting Deogirikar’s perception of what 
happened, rather than a complete picture of all 
variables entering into the decision. Both cases, 
unfortunately, lack the richness of detail that 
can make the case study a valuable tool of 
analysis. Despite approximately a hundred in- 
terviews, the author seems to have drawn most 
of his material from public sources. 

In spite of these difficulties, Stern’s book 
points in a direction more of us should take. It 
does shed light on the difficulties decision-mak- 
ers face in a political system where the associa- 
tional infrastructure is weak or nonexistent, il- 
luminating somewhat the role of public policy 
in shaping their emergence. Since the study of 
policy-making and policy output represents an 
important but neglected area both in compara- 
tive politics and in Indian politics, this book 
should be useful to students of comparative 
politics in general as well as to those interested 
in the problems of public policy in developing 
nations. 

STANLEY A. KOCHANEK 
The Pennsylvania State University 


No Exit From Vietnam. By Robert Thomson, 
(New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1970. Pp. 224. $5.95.) 


Among the multitude of books on Vietnam 
during the past decade, No Exit From Vietnam 
is distinctive largely because the author, Sir 
Robert Thomson, was a prime contributor to 
President Nixon’s Vietnam strategy announced 
in December of 1969. Thomson remains as a 
“sometime” consultant to Nixon on Vietnam 
policy. The Thomson-Nixon version of “Viet- 
namization” ‘was based upon three major 
points: (1) American troops should be with- 
drawn as South Vietnamese capabilities in- 
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crease and North Vietnamese capabilities de- 
cline; (2) Remaining American troops must be 
properly balanced between combat and support 
troops as the withdrawal takes place; (3) South 
Vietnam must be built up as “a stable and via- 
ble country, not just a military camp” (p. 215). 

Thomson has been a staunch defender of 
American involvement in Vietnam, but is criti- 
cal of what he views as misconceived Ameri- 
can strategy and misapplied American power. 
He contends that United States policymakers 
have not understood the true nature of 
People’s Revolutionary (insurgency) Warfare 
and therefore could not react appropriately in 
strategic terms. Thomsons own background 
and experience was primarily in Malaya where, 
between 1946 and 1961, he held various posts 
related to emergency operations against Com- 
munist insurgents. From 1961 to 1965 he was 
head of the British Advisory Mission to Viet- 
nam. In No Exit From Vietnam Thomson fo- 
cuses on the years from 1965 through 1968, 
and sees some major American errors as bomb- 
ing North Vietnam (thereby strengthening the 
determination and cohesion of the North Viet- 
namese); overexpanding areas of military oper- 
ations and numbers of military personnel in 
ways that could have little predictable success; 
and offering to negotiate with the North Viet- 
namese rather than fighting a limited war to 
victory. 

Thomson’s long essay is essentially one of 
successive generalizations. It is in his lack of 
objective scholarshjp that fault can most easily 
be found. For example, on page 129 the author 
states that the Americans in Vietnam failed “to 
recognize that a government in any piven set of 
circumstances can act beyond its current capac- 
ity and that in South Vietnam that capacity had 
been steadily declining.” On the contrary, 
Americans all too well recognized the lack of 
capacity of successive South Vietnamese gov- 
ernments in the early 1960’s, and were faced 
with the alternatives in 1964-65 of taking 
over the major share of responsibility for the 
war or leaving Vietnam to some kind of negoti- 
ated coalition government, including commu- 
nist/neutralist elements. The severity of the situ- 
ation was reflected in many official U.S. docu- 
ments including, among others, a highly pessi- 
mistic Resources Control Survey—Vietnam 
(Saigon: Public Safety Division, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, June 14, 1963). It can be con- 
cluded that, from 1963-65, any “middle-pol- 
icy” such as Thomson’s would have been highly 
unrealistic. 

Actually, the concept of “Vietnamization”— 
in terms of calculated progress toward internal 
stability and ability to withstand external ag- 
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gression—is hardly a new one. Though not 
called such at the time, “Vietnamization”’ was 
tried in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, a pe- 
tiod of relative peace and stability. But the 
“Vietnamization” policy of the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy years clearly failed. 2 Thomson's ver- 
sion of “Vietnamization” can succeed under 
Nixon, it will be at least partially because of 
the devastating confrontation of the American 
military with the North Vietnamese insurgents 
during Lyndon Johnson’s presidency. It should 
be noted, too, that American policy of strength- 
ening the governments of South Korea and 
South Vietnam was similar in terms of pro- 
grams and spending during the several adminis- 
trations from 1955-1965. Why, then, can 
South Korea be considered a success story and 
South Vietnam not? The answer is not to be 
found so much in “erroneous” strategies and 
programs as in the strikingly different potential- 
ities of the two nations to take over the larger 
share of responsibility for their own affairs. 

Another shortcoming of No Exit is the stal- 
lowness of its historical dimension which goes 
back at most 40 years. Vietnam’s present prob- 
lems have roots measurable in centuries, not 
merely years or decades. Thomson also fails to 
treat adequately questions related to Vietnam- 
ese intercultural receptivity to alien programs 
and procedures. This perspective is exception- 
ally well treated and documented by Nguyen 
Quoc Tri, professor at the National Institute of 
Administration in Saigon (“Cultural Receptiv- 
ity to Induced Administrative Change—the 
Case of Vietnam,” paper delivered at the Joint 
Meeting of the SEADAG Development Admin- 
istration and Political Development Panels, 
Hong Kong, January 18 to January 21, 1971). 
It is difficult, too, to understand how Thomson 
can contend that “On the administrative side 
little if any assistance was provided to the Viet- 
namese in working out the structure required 
for efficient government of the country or in 
the training of qualified personnel to function 
within it” (p. 147). This is a sweeping condem- 
nation of the U.S. A.I.D. program in the late 
1950’s and 1960’s which, while perhaps less 
than successful, did entail substantial efforts to 
train indigenous government personnel. Among 
other things, a National Institute of Adminis- 
tration was established in Saigon for that very 
purpose. Finally, one must ask whether or not 
the American effort after 1964 was worth the 
Staggering sacrifices made by the two Vietnams 
and the United States? 

Thomson’s successful experience in formu- 
lating strategy in Malaya’s struggle against 
communist insurgency points to his competence 
as a military strategist. The more complex Viet- 
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nam situation, however, demands a ‘considera- 
bly broader perspective than Thomson has of- 
fered. His narrowness of focus on little more 
than strategy tends to play down or bypass a 
wide range of other important considerations— 
historical, cultural, political, and international 
factors, Even so, No Exit From Vietnam de- 
mands attention based upon its author’s influ- 
ence on President Nixon’s war strategy from 
1969 to the present. 

EDWARD REYNOLDS WRIGHT, JR. 
U.S. Educational (Fulbright) Commission in 
Korea, and Seoul National University 


The Changing Face of Communism in Eastern 
Europe. Edited by Peter A. Toma. (Tucson: 
The University of Arizona Press, 1970. Pp. 
413. $4.95.) 


This volume, in addition to providing an In- 
troduction and Conclusion by its editor, Peter 
A. Toma, presents ten chapters by different 
specialists, each dealing with a specific aspect 
of East European politics. Eight of the chapters 
are concerned with developments in an individ- 
ual country, and the remaining two deal with 
foreign relations with the USSR and the West. 
The volume comes out of an institute funded 
by the United States Office of Education, which 
was held at the University of Arizona, The list 
of contributors is impressive. The work will un- 
doubtedly serve a very useful function as a be- 
ginning text in courses dealing with East Euro- 
pean politics. It is less a specialist’s work than 
an introduction to the study of East European 
politics with emphasis on contemporary devel- 
‘opments. 

Editor Toma and author Joseph R. Fiszman 
undoubtedly regret that the excellent chapter 
on Poland was written before the events of De- 
cember 1970. The chapter is nevertheless re- 
markably perceptive in identifying some of the 
economic and political difficulties which led to 
the disturbances and the subsequent party 
changes. Mr. Fiszman takes the view that the 
changes in the higher party leadership which 
occurred in 1956 were really not very substan- 
tial, and he suggests a high degree of conserva- 
tism in the Gomulka leadership. The 197] 
leadership without Gomulka, Kliszko, Spychal- 
ski, Strzelecki, Jaszczuk and others may repre- 
sent a greater change, although, as in 1956, 
several of the former high command remained 
as a force of continuity. The now broadened 
base of support of the Polish Communist party 
should point to positive development within the 
framework of the Soviet alliance. 

The chapter by Jan F. Triska on Czechoslo- 
vakia is based on interviews by the author in 
Czechoslovakia both before and following the 
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events of 1968. It provides an admirable ac- 
count of the breakdowns in the Czechoslovak 
economy and society which led to the procla- 
mation on January 1, 1967, of the New Eco- 
nomic Model; the subsequent forces which it 
helped generate or stimulate; the fall of No- 
votny; and, finally in August 1968, the Soviet 
intervention. Triska identifies economic re- 
formers, professional social scientists, creative 
intellectuals, students, and the Slovaks as 
among the principal forces for innovation. He 
contends (p. 176) that the main resistance 
came from the “non-professional, non-career, 
revolutionary universalists, the ‘wise men’ of 
the past, the agitators, the revolutionary heroes, 
the party organizers, the experts in ideology,” 
who comprised a subleadership of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party. Only reluctantly did 
the party conservatives see the need for a 
compromise solution with the innovators in or- 
der to solve the basic crises of the economy and 
society. The complexity and the broad scope of 
the changes of the New Economic Model in- 
creasingly taxed the capacity of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia to maintain its tradi- 
tional political control. The development of 
group pluralism and competitive interests and 
demands further weakened the scope and 
strength of Party leadership. According to 
Professor Triska (p. 189) the perception by 
Soviet leaders of “the Czechoslovak net gain in 
the spring of 1968 as becoming a Soviet net 
loss was based on a short-term calculation. 
Long-term stability and settlement in Eastern 
Europe suffered great harm.” 

Bennett Kovrig’s chapter on contemporary 
Hungarian development, like Triska’s’ chapter 
on Czechoslovakia, places great emphasis on 
economic developments and the relation be- 
tween economics and politics, The author ar- 
gues (p. 202) that “a cautious pragmatism has 
characterized most of the Kadar regime’s poli- 
cies since the early 1960’s.” The regime has 
thus mitigated some of the sharp conflicts in- 
herent in the system, and at the same time 
avoided the extremes of conservatism and inno- 
vation which characterized the Novotny and 
Dubcek regimes in Czechoslovakia. The New 
Economic Mechanism introduced in May, 
1968, brought greater freedom to economic 
managers, additional power to the labor unions, 
and some improvements in agriculture and for- 
eign trade. The Hungarian Communist Party 
has remained very firm in its alliance to the So- 
viet Union and very clear in the maintenance 
of the leading role of the Communist Party. At 
the same time, non-Party talent has been uti- 
lized and encouraged to display ideological cor- 
rectness. Though the author sees some restric- 
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tions on this process of development following 
the Dubcek experience in Czechoslovakia, he 
points out that the system appears to be resolv- 
ing some of its more important economic and 
political problems within the limitations re- 
quired by its membership in the Soviet alliance. 

The chapters on Romania, Bulgaria, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
bania maintain the high standard of compe- 
tence which characterizes this book, Professor 
Fischer-Galati suggests (p. 23) that Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej’s comprehension “of the incompati- 
bility between Khrushchev’s road to socialism 
and Mao’s was his crowning political achieve- 
ment.” He proceeds to describe the Romanian 
New Course charted by Gheorghiu-Dej and by 
his successor Ceausescu in economics, internal 
affairs, and foreign relations. The writer sees 
the Romanian regime following the Soviet in- 
tervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968 as pursu- 
ing “a policy of fortification of its domestic and 
foreign positions.” 

Marin V. Pundeff’s chapter on Bulgaria sur- 
veys Bulgarian developments in government, 
the judicial system, reforms, the economy, sci- 
ence, education, culture and arts, religion and 
national minorities. The thrust of the chapter is 
the underscoring of the political power of To- 
dor Zhivkov since the consolidation of his 
power following 1962. The author argues that 
Zhivkov, like his predecessors, has based his 
power on complete acceptance of the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union and the expectation 
that the Soviet Union would support him when- 
ever that should ‘be necessary. Within this 
framework he has appealed to Bulgarian patri- 
Otism and at the same time attempted to de- 
velop science and technology. 

Donald D. Dalgleish, in his discussion of the 
German Democratic Republic, outlines care- 
fully the various organs of party and state au- 
thority and shows the GDR second only to the 
Soviet Union in industrial output and attain- 
ment. His view of the future of the East Ger- 
man economy is, however, less optimistic. 

Nicholas C. Pano’s discussion of Albania, in 
addition to observing the Chinese-Albanian alli- 
ance, discusses the internal problems of the 
country, suggesting that the two major con- 
cerns of the sixties were the prevention of eco- 
nomic collapse and the elimination of all politi- 
cal opposition. The author suggests that the 
control of Hoxha and Shehu and the Albanian 
Communist Party has increased following the 
introduction early in 1966 of the Albanian 
Ideological and Cultural Revolution. 

The excellent chapter by George Klein on 
Yugoslavia argues that the most vexing political 
problems of that country stem from its ethnic 
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and nationality divisions. He points to a series 
of recent events which are central to an under- 
standing of contemporary Yugoslav politics. 
Mr. Klein is clearly greatly impressed by the 
capacity of Yugoslav leadership for innovative 
and critical self evaluation. The changes and 
achievements of the Yugoslav political regime 
which he regards as most important include: 


(1) the decline of the command economy 
and statism and the general demythifica- 
tion of the role of the League of Comu- 
nists, (2) the freeing of the mass media 
from direct censorship, (3) restraint in the 
use of force in the exaction of political 
conformity, (4) the institutionalization of 
the politics of the several nationalities and 
the frank recognition that surface unity 
achieved by compulsion is undesirable, 
(5) a more benevolent style of life stimu- 
lated by a growing prosperity, and (6) the 
revitalization of the League of Commu- 
nists of Yugoslavia (the League) based on 
popular decisions and external pressures 


(p. 218). 


The volume concludes with two quite com- 
prehensive chapters: one by Vernon V. Aspatu- 
rian, “East European Relations with the 
USSR,” the other by Wolfgang Klaiber, “East 
European Relations with the West.” These 
chapters are valuable summaries in which the 
authors show their skills in dealing with large 
subjects in small space. By contrast they point 
perhaps to a weakness of the volume. Except 
for these two chapters and the editor’s Intro- 
duction and Conclusion, the book is essentially- 
a country-by-country presentation with the for- 
mat of each varying according to the individual 
author’s interests, It does not provide a com- 
parative overview of the East European social- 
ist countries from the point of view of internal 
problems. In the absence of such comparison, 
the two foreign policy chapters are useful, but 
they seem to come as a sort of afterthought in 
the general scheme of the book. The volume 
does not replace standard comparative works 
such as those of Brzezinski and Skilling, but 
rather serves to bring the country data and 
analysis in those volumes up to date. On this 
score, Professor Toma has provided a most use- 
ful and serious contribution for the teaching 
and understanding of East European politics. 

R. BARRY FARRELL 
Northwestern University 


A Century of Russian Agriculture: From Alex- 
ander JI to Khrushchev. By Lazar Volin. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 644. $18.50.) 
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With more than 540 million acres sown to 
' crops the Soviet Union is one of the world’s ag- 
ricultural giants. Yet agriculture has been, and 
remains, the Achilles heel of the Soviet econ- 
omy. Public pronouncements of Russian lead- 
ers—prerevolutionary and postrevolutionary 
alike—attest the crucial role of the agricultural 
problem, its economically and politically explo- 
sive nature, and its persistence over the years. 

This is one of the most thorough studies ever 
made of Russian agriculture. Emphasizing the 
continuity of problems and policies too often 
dichotomized into tsarist and Soviet eras, Mr. 
Volin has created a valuable work—a pan- 
orama of the century between the emancipation 
of the serfs and the present. 

The author, who served for many years as 
chief of the East European Branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, be- 
gins by recounting the development of serfdom 
and describing the emancipation and subse- 
quent problem of land distribution. In the first 
part of the book he also explores the first agrar- 
ian revolution (1905) and the reforms that 
followed it, as well as the conditions during 
World War I that led to the 1917 Revolution. 

In Part II he treats agricultural conditions 
during the Civil War, efforts to restore the 
economy by means of the New Economic Pol- 
icy, Stalin’s program of forced collectivization 
and liquidation of the kulaks, agricultural con- 
ditions during World War [i—including Nazi 
policies in occupied territory—and the policies 
of Stalin in the postwar recovery. 

The longest section of the book is devoted to 
the Khrushchev era. It covers capital invest- 
ment and expansion of sown acreage, incen- 
tives for the collective farmers, their income, 
and the supply of consumer goods, as well as 
mechanization and electrification programs, the 
State farms, rates of production, and adminis- 
trative control and planning. The final chapter 
summarizes the past century and comments on 
the outlook for the future. 

Balanced judgment is one of the great merits 
of this volume. The author speculates about a 
fateful question of the Russian Revolution: 
why the sense of urgency about the agrarian 
problem, so characteristic of the liberal and 
democratic-socialist parties when they were in 
opposition under tsarism, was absent when they 
attained power in 1917. But he rejects the se- 
vere criticism of the Socialist Revolutionaries 
by scholars like O, H. Radkey, keeping in mind 
the central fact that the revolution occurred in 
the midst of a great war. A drastic redistribu- 
tion of land, carried out during the war, would 
have had a detrimental effect on production, es- 
pecially commercial production, and thus fur- 
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ther strain the food supply. Equally important 
was the possible adverse effect of land distribu- 
tion on the morale of soldiers at the front. It 
was feared that, no matter what the govern- 
ment assurances might be, the soldiers would 
suspect that in a general redistribution, their in- 
terests would be overlooked or disregarded. 
Against this possibility Volin weighs the dan- 
gerous state of the peasants’ mood during the 
summer of 1917 and concludes “it is possible 
that a land reform, less disturbing to agricul- 
ture than a peasant revolt, might have been 
effected if the Provisional Government had 
acted early and energetically enough” (p. 123). 

When explaining Stalin’s radical policy of to- 
tal collectivization in the winter of 1929-30, 
Volin avoids the mistake of taking either a doc- 
trinal or power-political approach to the sub- 
ject. Soviet strength, he points out, lay in the 
extent of recovery achieved during N.E.P., 
through nationalized industry, while Soviet 
weakness lay in the inadequate commercial 
grain production of individualistic agriculture. 
Stalin, as a Communist, was tempted to follow 
the collectivist path, with alluring promises of 
increased farm productivity, larger output, and 
effective control or subjugation of the farmer. 
But this policy did not automatically call for 
hasty, wholesale collectivization, brutally car- 
ried out. Indeed, as Volin shows, Stalin had to 
distort grossly the teaching of Engels that rul- 
ing socialists must be circumspect in their land 
policy. Volin offers some educated guesses 
about Stalin’s failure to adhere to the gradual 
collectivization course laid‘down in the First 
Five-Year Plan, adopted under his leadership 
in the spring of 1929, Here Volin is less defini- 
tive than Moshe Lewin, the foremost Western 
analyst of collectivization, rightly admitting 
that there are insuperable Jimits to our ability 
to penetrate the iron curtain drawn over deci- 
sion making in the Kremlin during the Stalin 
era. 

The portrayal of Khrushchev is judicious and 
useful at a time when some commentators mis- 
represent the departed Chairman as little more 
than a foolish improviser. Khrushchev emerges 
from these pages as a bold, dynamic, realistic, 
if flamboyant, leader—one who knew what 
makes the Russian peasant tick. His zeal for 
technological progress and innovation was 
largely instrumental in dispelling much of the 
scientific isolationism so marked under Stalin. 
Volin demonstrates too how Khrushchev un- 
derstood that without the help of economic cal- 
culus, without balancing returns and costs, ra- 
tionality and efficiency could not be instilled 
into the management of Soviet agriculture, 
heretofore preoccupied largely with physical 
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targets. At the same time, Volin points out 
Khrushchev’s other traits, such as impulsive- 
ness, impatience, lack of scientific education, 
cocksureness, excessive optimism, and a will- 
ingness to gamble for large stakes. The major 
questionable schemes espoused by Khrushchev 
are found to have been worthwhile; the fault lay 
in the means adopted or the manner in which 
they were pursued. 

What may be dubious is the assertion that 
there was no question of decollectivization un- 
der Khrushchev. On the eve of his ouster, the 
premier favored division of the collective farms 
into small sectors that would be permanently 
alloted to workteams capable of measuring in- 
dividual performance and distributing reward 
according to output; he also advocated granting 
farms the right to market a sizable part of their 
crop in the towns on a commercial basis—in 
essence, de facto decollectivization. Brezhnev, 
to be sure, has not given his blessing to these 
proposed changes. 

We might regret Volin’s failure to cite the 
tsarist practice of grain requisitioning in 1916 
as a precedent for the Stalinist solution of the 
grain marketing dilemma. Nor does he discuss 
the fluctuation of Stalin’s postwar agricultural 
policy: Ukrainian collectives in 1948 had to 
sell to the state 124 tons of wheat to buy one 
“ZIS-5” truck; just one year later the same ve- 
hicle cost them no less than 238 tons. This anti- 
peasant shift in the terms of trade between 
town and country is attributable to a massive 
diversion of resources to the armaments indus- 
tries in response to Stalin’s perception of a mili- 
tary threat on the Western borders of his em- 
pire. But any regrets have to be eclipsed by ad- 
miration of a masterful survey. 

SIDNEY I. PLoss 
Harvard University 


Development Administration in Asia. Ed. by 
Edward W. Weidner. (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1970. Pp. xxiii, 431. 
$12.00.) 


The thirteen essays in this book were pre- 
pared for one of the summer seminars of the 
Comparative Administration Group, this one at 
the East-West Center, University of Hawaii, in 
1966. The collection is distinctive in presenting 
the work of six Asian scholars with that of their 
American colleagues, all focusing on the same 
theme. 

The editor contributed the first and the last 
chapters. Between these are two essays on theo- 
retical concepts and seven reporting research 
and summarizing situations in South Korea, the 
Philippines, Japan, India, Pakistan, and Mi- 
cronesia. Two others deal with technical assis- 
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tance in public administration. 

To this reviewer the more important research 
reports are those of José Veloso Abueva and 
Bernard S. Silberman. Abueva’s study of Fili- 
pino administrative culture and behavior is 
based on questionnaire responses of a rather 
small “sample” of 52 middle-level civil ser- 
vants. Althougb the author expands and elabo- 
rates his interpretations with impressions and 
observations not directly supported in the data 
presented, his conclusions persuasively depict 
the interpenetration of “traditional” elements 
of Filipino culture and contemporary adminis- 
trative behavior. At the same time, his data do 
show (p. 175) that a significant minority of 
“disentangled” administrative officials reveal 
“modern bureaucratic” characteristics. These, 
he suggests, will be the agents of further ad- 
ministrative development. 

Silberman examines the background of a 
random sample (25 per cent) of prefectural 
governors in Japan between 1868 and 1945. He 
shows that after the Meiji Restoration and until 
around the turn of the century, membership in 
the governing class was a basic ascriptive quali- 
fication for recruitment and advancement. But 
within this group, participation in activities 
leading to the Restoration (and secondarily, 
possession of Western knowledge or 
education), characterized a very high propor- 
tion of those appointed as governors. By the 
20th century, however, criteria of eligibility 
had shifted to legal training. Silberman suggests 
that the traditional elite origin of officials be- 
fore 1900 was important in legitimizing innova- 
tive reforms. The uniformity of legal-generalist - 
training (particularly between 1900-1920) 
institutionalized achievement-oriented criteria, 
but it also led to conflict with the specialists in- 
creasingly recruited after 1920. This conflict he 
sees as contributing to the declining effective- 
ness of civil bureaucratic decision making be- 
tween 1920 and 1945. Silberman’s chapter is a 
useful demonstration of the potential that 
quantitative analysis of historical data has for 
the study of administrative and political devel- 
opment. 

Other chapters in the volume also make good 
use of quantitative data for analysis. For exam- 
ple, Hahn-Been Lee’s study of the Korean 
higher civil service shows significant relation- 
ships between administrative and political 
change. Norman Meller, although he focuses 
on the Congress of Micronesia, presents very 
interesting data on the emergence of a new, 
modernizing elite in the Pacific Trust Territory 
which has fairly direct relevance to develop- 
ment administration. 

The chapter on India (B. S. Khanna) and 
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the two on local administration in Pakistan 
(Harry J. Friedman, Inayatullah) are informa- 
tive and insightful essays that make less use of 
quantitative data. The same is true of those on 
technical assistance (Shou-Sheng Hsueh, 
Nguyen Duy Xuan). These five chapters in- 
clude evaluations of the relative success of ef- 
forts described and offer prescriptive admoni- 
tions. 

In the two theoretical papers, Fred W. Riggs 
and Martin Landau each continue their cus- 
tomary, patient, yet often imaginative efforts of 
conceptual clarification and innovation. Riggs 
characterizes the core of development adminis- 
tration as the exercise of increasing autonomy, 
in the sense of ability to choose among alterna- 
tives. But he finds it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween autonomy as “discretion” (independence 
of a role or system from its environment, i.e., 
“time-space setting, the characteristics of the 
actors involved, and cultural elements which 
affect a role”) and as “autogeny” (indepen- 
dence of a role or system from all other roles 
or systems impinging upon them). The basic 
proposition then becomes that “although devel- 
opment involves an increase in the degree of 
autonomy (discretion) of social systems, it also 
involves a decrease in the degree of autonomy 
(autogeny)” (p. 36). Put another—and less 
precise—way, development involves both in- 
creased power and increased interdependence. 
This is by no means all that Riggs has to say in 
this stimulating essay, but it points to one of 
the chief virtues of his work: the effort to be 
clear in specifying just what he means by the 
- words he uses. In some of his essays this has 
resulted in burdensome complications, but the 
present one largely avoids this. 

Landau’s contribution is his adaptation and 
extension of Thompson and Tuden’s matrix for 
the classification of decisions, in which the ana- 
lytical components are the dichotomous attri- 
butes of agreement or disagreement of decision 
makers on causal relationships (facts) and on 
outcome preferences (values). Crossing these 
categories produces a four-cell matrix in which 
decision making can be classified as “pro- 
grammed,” “pragmatic,” “bargaining,” and “in- 
spirational.” Landau’s main contribution is to 
apply the matrix to predominant patterns of de- 
cision making in two polar types of societies: 
the “folk” and the “urban.” Both of these tend 
toward “programmed” decisions—but for differ- 
ent reasons. Unfortunately, sustained attention 
is not given in this essay to the societies be- 
tween the poles of “folk” and “urban.” Such 
attention might have led to a more elaborate 
treatment of the “inspirational” category. This 
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essay in two modified versions has also ap- 
peared in Comparative Political Studies, 1 
(July, 1968), and in James B. Christoph and 
Barnard E. Brown, eds., Cases in Compara- 
tive Politics (Boston: Little, Brown, 2nd ed., 
1969), both of which are worth reading. 

Running through most of these essays and 
studies is the theme of “innovation”—its indis- 
pensability and desirability—for development 
and its administration. This is especially true of 
Weidner’s concluding chapter, in which a 
whole series of role-types is predicated on their 
relation to innovative behavior. But before we 
install innovation as the supreme value of de- 
velopment administration, a word of caution 
may be appropriate. Innovation is not synony- 
mous with development nor with its administra- 
tion, although certain kinds in certain circum- 
stances may be necessary if not sufficient condi- 
tions. Developmental agencies, having “broken 
through” with successful innovations, may have 
to stabilize and institutionalize their new pat- 
terns of action if they are to continue to be 
effective. At this point further innovation may 
be dysfunctional. The question, of course, is 
still which and when, and the best answer so 
far is, “it all depends... .” 

This is a useful volume, often a very good 
volume, for students of what, to the deteriment 
of the English language, has come to be called 
“development administration.” To criticize it 
fundamentally, one must go outside its frame 
of reference, and indeed raise a question about 
that frame of reference. First, the reader might 
ponder the absence of chapters on Asian Com- 
munist nations. Administrative problems of de- 
velopment in these political systems have been 
no less serious than in those around the Asian 
perimeter, and they are not altogether unre- 
searchable. I raise this question merely to sug- 
gest that, from a scientific point of view, it 
would be unfortunate if the concept of develop- 
ment administration should acquire an ideologi- 
cal hue. 

Finally, the political tensions (and their ad- 
ministrative consequences) resulting from the 
war in Indochina, and more broadly from in- 
ternational involvement in the developing na- 
tionalisms of all of Asia are only muted themes 
in most of these essays. Surely these events and 
forces cannot be relegated to the background in 
thoroughgoing analyses of “development ad- 
ministration in Asia.” 

JOHN T. DORSEY, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 


The Politics of Pakistan: A Constitutional 
Quest. By Richard S. Wheeler. (Ithaca: Cor- 
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nell University Press, 1970. Pp. 346. $11.00.) 


This book is one of a series of “broad 
guides” to South Asian political systems which 
will also include volumes on Nepal, India, Cey- 
ion, and Afghanistan. Professor Wheeler has 
narrowed his focus to a survey of “domestic 
constitutional issues” and has thus excluded any 
direct analysis of the impact on political ma- 
neuvering in Pakistan of such factors as Kash- 
mir, relations with India and China, member- 
ship in the Commonwealth, or foreign assis- 
tance. He notes that these topics are of “great 
importance” but holds that they are “peripheral 
to the primary constitutional dilemmas” (pp. 
xi-xii). Within the limitations of this frame- 
work, this volume is perhaps the most inclusive 
introductory description of Pakistani politics 
generally available in the West. It contains a 
large amount of information about people, or- 
ganizations, and events and should prove a use- 
ful reference for the American student who 
wants an overview of the development of Paki- 
stan’s political system from 1947 to 1970. The 
book begins with capsule summaries of the ori- 
gin of the nation and its social and economic 
characteristics. Its major portion consists of five 
chapters examining constitutional dilemmas, 
institutional continuity, institutional experi- 
mentation, parliamentary politics (1947 to 
1958), and presidential politics (1958-1969). 

Professor Wheeler asks the right questions: 
Why Pakistan? What distinguishes East from 
West? What is the role of Islam? What are the 
institutional contributions to stability and insta- 
bility? What is the future of parliamentary or 
presidential systems in a nation without “disci- 
plined political parties based on shared values”? 
The issues that have produced the 1971 civil 
conflicts are identified, and although that event 
is not predicted, its occurrence is not inconsis- 
tent with Wheeler’s analysis. 

Specialists in particular aspects of Pakistan’s 
political system will find errors of fact, but 
these are usually the result of attempts to gen- 
eralize about the political machinery of a na- 
tion that loves the exception. While describing 
Basic Democracies, for example, he errone- 
ously asserts that “in 1962 the law was 
amended to eliminate appointments at all lev- 
els” (p. 150), and that the “chairmen of union 
councils, union committees, and town commit- 
tees within the district elect the nonofficial 
members of the district councils” (p. 151). 

On a broader level, Professor Wheeler’s 
treatment of the relative importance of political 
parties in Pakistan’s decision-making, conflict- 
resolving framework, and his avoidance of the 
political implications of poverty raise questions 
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of interpretation. It may seem unusual to 
charge that too much space has been devoted 
to a discussion of political parties in a book 
about a nation’s politics, but that emphasis 
must be suggested. Wheeler examines his sub- 
ject within the framework of some rather tradi- 
tional political science variables—pressure 
groups, legislatures, executives—but it is quite 
possible that the politics of Pakistan exist else- 
where. He is fully aware of this, however, not- 
ing at several points that the party system does 
not touch the lives of many people and that, 
indeed, it is the bureaucracy, not the political 
system, that usually resolves demands advanced 
by individuals and interest groups. The civil ad- 
ministration receives only summary treatment, 
however, and the uninitiated student, for whom 
the book is intended, may be misdirected by the 
attention given to the activities of the Muslim 
League, the Council Muslim League, the NDF, 
the Awami League, the Jamaat-i-Islami, and 
other parties, 

My other major objection to Wheeler’s treat- 
ment of constitution building in Pakistan is that 
he fails to focus on the deep, lasting, and ubiq- 
uitous poverty of the nation as it affects the po- 
litical process. Issues related to inter-wing par- 
ity, regional autonomy, communal differences, 
language, and traditional vs. modern values 
certainly contribute to the character of politics 
in Pakistan; but they may all be overshadowed 
in the development of behavioral patterns by 
an urban poverty which has grown worse in 
spite of general economic advances and by the 
seemingly unsolvable economic problems of 
East Pakistan. Wheeler does report that “the © 
great majority are concerned with the condi- 
tions of their livelihood and with securing jus- 
tice from the local administration, and have lit- 
tle interest in or comprehension of the form 
and policies of governments” (p. 301), but he 
does not tie the politics of poverty to constitu- 
tional politics except to note that the organized 
opposition during the late 1960’s gained sup- 
port from the economically disadvantaged. 

These comments are not intended to detract 
from the merits of the book. Instead they are 
inserted as caveats to the uninitiated who might 
otherwise view Pakistani politics as just another 
system of Western political parties and pressure 
groups. Although it may be a mark of the pro- 
fession’s growth, it is unfortunate that the read- 
ily available major studies, by both national 
and foreign authors, tend to measure Pakistani 
politics against essentially Western standards. 
One person to suggest other possibilities was 
Ayub Khan, and in his Friends Not Masters: A 
Political Autobiography (1967) he recounted 
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his desire to create a pattern of -institutions 
based on indigenous rather than European 
characteristics. He had a decade to implement 
his ideas, and he directed his country to a pe- 
riod of aggregate economic growth, but stabil- 
ity eluded him as it had his predecessors. 

Both the man and the regime emerge rather 
well from this book. Ayub is depicted as a 
leader with ideas and dedication who became 
imprisoned “within the bureaucracy, in part 
from the failings of the Muslim League, which 
deprived him of alternative channels of infor- 
mation, and in part from his estrangement 
from the political opposition, which prevented 
his heeding and evaluating their criticisms cor- 
rectly” (p. 302). The failure of Ayub’s consti- 
tutional government and the re-introduction of 
military rule in 1969 emerge as almost natural 
consequences, and Professor Wheeler quite 
rightly asks: Is martial law a normal or natural 
consequence of Pakistani politics? He suggests 
the intriguing possibility that the martial-law 
regimes are revivals of the viceregal past, im- 
posed and accepted because in 1958 and even 
in 1969 the society was not “sufficiently coher- 
ent to be able to work out its problems within 
a given constitutional order” (p. 314). In its 
third decade, Pakistan is still trying to find 
answers to questions posed in 1947. 

GEORGE M. PLATT 
Wichita State University 


The Sökagakkai and Mass Society. By James 
W. White (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1970. Pp. 376. $12.95.) 


’ Here is Herman Kahn telling us that Japan, 
the emerging superstate of the 21st Century, is 
going to outstrip the West in both gross and per 
capita GNP by the year 2000. We read of Ja- 
pan’s growing military strength. More yen for a 
bigger military each year. While documents 
have been signed, we certainly haven’t heard the 
last word on Okinawa. Wherever Americans 
try to sell overseas, they discover that the Japa- 
nese already control the market with a cheaper 
but better product. Indeed our old fears about 
the Peril (Yellow) are being renewed daily as 
we turn our attention away from the Southeast 
Asian nations that we have never really had 
any reason to engage in conflict, and regard our 
old enemy and rival, Japan. 

And what about that fanatic new religion 
that is sweeping the country, the Sékagakkai? 
Considering the hatred and fear we generated 
towards “Shintoism” as the bulwark of Japan’s 
quest for a Greater Southeast Asia Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere in the 1930’s and °40’s, is it any 
wonder that we see the SOkagakkai mainly as a 
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rebirth of what we imagine to be the traditional, 
militarist, and authoritarian predispositions of 
the Japanese? Not everyone who has previ- 
ously written about the Sdkagakki has chosen 
to pin such labels on it, but most have, and if 
you asked the average partially informed lay- 
man who has some interest in Japan to tell you 
something about the Sdkagakkai, he probably 
would reply with those adjectives and others 
which clearly indicate that somewhere he has 
learned that the Sdkagakkai connotes evil in 
organization and intent. 

What the Sokagakkai has needed for so long 
a time it has finally gotten in the form of James 
White’s S6kagakkai and Mass Society—a care- 
ful, theoretically-informed, analytical, and com- 
parative study of the Sdkagakkai within the 
context of Japanese society. 

White carefully and accurately describes the 
postwar Japanese environmental situation into 
which the Sdkagakkai was born (the Sokagak- 
kai was conceived before the war, but its major 
impact and real social significance occurred 
only afterward): Japan was utterly stricken by 
its crushing military defeat. All traditional 
values were suspect, though the majority of the 
heavily socialized citizens still could not avoid 
harkening to them. What values could take the 
place of the obviously discredited traditional 
ones (“Sdkagakkai” means “value-creating so- 
ciety”)? The population was undergoing a mas- 
sive dislocative shift from the tightly-knit 
countryside to the crowded and anomic cities. 
Could the Sokagakkai develop an integrating 
structure which would take these lonely urban- 
dwellers and make them happy, productive citi- 
zens? The Japanese enjoy probably the highest 
rate of literacy in the world. Their mass media 
are extraordinarily pervasive and capable. 
Could the Sdkagakkai capitalize on the exist- 
ence of this literacy and the media? Regardless 
of the fact that predispositions toward tradi- 
tional value-preferences lingered, most Japanese 
yearned to be members of a modern, demo- 
cratic nation. Never having been a “religious 
people” in a recognizable Western sense—our 
misunderstanding of the wartime role of 
Shinté to the contrary notwithstanding—could 
a new-old religion appear to be modern enough 
to become the largest voluntary organization 
in modern Japan? 

These are some of the problems which White 
considers. The S6kagakkai is an extremely well- 
organized and well-led secularized organization 
affiliated with the centuries-old Nichiren Shoshtt 
sect of Japanese Buddhism. Its beliefs are—to 
most outsiders—not strikingly different from 
those of many of the other new religions which 
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came to flourish in what McFarland and others 
call “the rush hour of the gods’—that period 
of frantic search for new values before the 
Korean War gave Japan the boost which en- 
abled most Japanese happily to center their 
lives around essentially economically focused 
goals. 

The success of the Sokagakkai—it is the larg- 
est group of any kind in Japan—seems to lie 
in the peculiarities of the Japanese social sys- 
tem, and in the Sokagakkai’s own combination 
of traditional appeal, extremely capable and 
devoted (but not charismatic) leadership, force- 
ful and untypical conversion techniques (espe- 
cially the vigorous shakubuku), and a superb 
internal structure which keep the members busy, 
happy, and totally ensnared within a web of 
interacting and encompassing activities always 
under Sokagakkai direction. 

White devotes two very interesting chapters 
to the S6kagakkai’s political activities. The po- 
litical party affiliated with the SOkagakkai, the 
Komeit6, has utilized Japan’s mul!ti-member 
electoral district system with consummate skill 
so that it has become Japan’s third most power- 
ful political party, behind the permanently rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic party and the Socialists. 
In some local assemblies, indeed, the K6meité 
ranks second in number. White describes its 
vague and essentially opportunistic platform 
and makes clear that its electoral success is not 
due primarily to any unusual ideological stance, 
but rather to good electoral techniques and 
studious attention to local issues and “clean 
politics” (“Komeit6” is frequently translated 
as “Clean Politics Party”). 

In Part Two, White analyzes the Sdkagakkai 
according to criteria generated from Korn- 
hauser’s theory of mass society to see if the 
Sokagakkai can be considered an organizational 
response to the problems of mass society. 
White’s clear, and I believe correct, conclusion 
is that the average SOkagakkai member cannot 
correctly be characterized as a “mass man” ac- 
cording to Kornhauser’s model, and the Sdka- 
gakkai itself cannot be classified as a “mass 
movement.” To the contrary, and without in 
any way over-glorifying the Sdkagakkai or 
espousing its beliefs, White concludes that with- 
in the specific context of Japanese society to- 
day, the S6kagakkai is a socially and personally 
functional unit, far more positive than negative 
in its contributions to Japan and to individual 
Japanese citizens. 

Unless major currently unforeseen altera- 
tions occur in Japanese society or the Sékagak- 
kai itself, White does not see the organization 
becoming a negative element in Japan. But it 
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does have problems, for the most part associ- 
ated with the “one-man” rule of its present 
President, Daisaku Ikeda, and the possibility 
that its large size may eventually rent its seam- 
less robe with the emergence of factions. 

James White is to be strongly commended 
for this book. It is well researched and well 
written, and stands as a major contribution and 
model for those who are interested in continu- 
ing the study of one of Japan’s most fascinating 
sociopolitical phenomena. 

JAMES ALLEN DATOR 

University of Hawaii 


Italy Chooses Europe. By F. Roy Willis. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1971. Pp. 
373. $8.50.) 


Roy Willis has written a very good book in- 
deed. It is one-third history of the development 
and evolution of official Italian policies on the 
uniting of western Europe. It is two-thirds dis- 
cussion of the economic, social, and political 
forces inside Italy which operated to produce 
those policies. The reader not only learns what 
Italy’s policies were and who made them but he 
gets at the same time a short course in Italian 
economic geography, political parties, the role 
of interest groups (industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, labor, the Church). Brief but accurate 
portraits are given of Italy’s major problems of 
the postwar years—-overpopulation, unem- 
ployment, emigration, disparities of economic 
levels among various parts of the country. All 
these lead up to an overview of postwar Italian 


society and politics, focused toward the conse-- ` 


quences, realized or hoped for, of the choice to 
enter Europe. His conclusion is that in going 
for Europe the Italians have not been able to 
escape deciding what kind of Italy they want, a 
decision they still have to make. 

Willis is quite accurate and the book is thor- 
oughly researched, It has some deficiencies, 
however, which deserve mention. It Jacks a real 
concluding summary of the author’s judgments 
of the experience. As a result one has to guess 
at some of his opinions. He is quite explicit that 
Italy has paid a high price for the agricultural 
policies of the Common Market, policies which 
have done little to help solve the age-old 
problems of the land. He approaches the farm 
problem from the point of view of the agricul- 
tural producers ignoring the price paid by con- 
sumers. He neglects the impact of high support 
prices for food on the wage scales outside agri- 
culture. In Italy labor contracts include sliding 
cost-of-living adjustments. Food prices weigh 
heavily in the Italian consumer-price index, 
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pushing it up, pushing wage scales up, pushing 
inflation up. 

I don’t know where he stands on the theory 
of functional integration. I think he doesn’t be- 
lieve that economic collaboration must “spill 
over” into political unification, but I am not 
sure. The minority of true European federalists 
in Italy (Altiero Spinelli, Ernesto Rossi, etc.) 
were not functionalists and supported the eco- 
nomic approach to collaboration only because 
their efforts to achieve direct political unifica- 
tion of Europe failed. I believe that Willis exag- 
gerates the commitment of Alcide De Gasperi 
and the top leadership of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party to European political union after 
1950. He can cite chapter and verse for his po- 
sition, but I think he takes this evidence too se- 
riously and too literally. This hunch is not 
merely a personal judgment; it has behind it 
comments of people like Ernesto Rossi and 
Ugo La Malfa. It is also based on Italian prac- 
tice within the EEC. The Italians are the grand 
mediators, always searching for a solution be- 
tween the conflicts of the other members. But 
they battle tenaciously when Italian national in- 
terests are at stake. 

Willis accepts uncritically the concept of par- 

tial sovereignty, a concept most political scien- 
tists reject. He neglects the distinction between 
devolving certain functions upon regional agen- 
cies and losing sovereignty, which cannot be 
sliced up. Not only de Gaulle but even more 
recently Heath and Pompidou have made that 
distinction clear. 
_ . Willis probably overestimates the impact of 
the Common Market on the Italian economic 
boom. While he says that it is impossible to 
measure accurately the contribution of the 
EEC to the growth of the Italian economy, he 
indicates that he considers the contribution to 
have been “vital.” I think most economists be- 
lieve otherwise and would give more credit to 
other factors in explaining the rapid growth of 
the Italian economy in the 1960’s. I fear that 
Willis is also somewhat taken in by the argu- 
ments promoting “European-size” companies 
made possible by “European-size” markets be- 
cause of the benefits derived from economies of 
scale. Very few industries require continental- 
wide markets to operate efficiently. The crea- 
tion of these mammoth firms is as likely to re- 
sult in elephantiasis as in economies of scale. 
His optimism is likewise exaggerated when he 
thinks that the economic level of southern Italy 
can be brought up to the average of the rest of 
the country by 1980. Although he cites the dis- 
tinguished economist Pasquale Saraceno for 
this forecast we have no evidence in Italy, or 
elsewhere for that matter, to back it up. 
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But these are differences of degree between a 
slight optimist and a slight pessimist. His book 
remains a fine contribution to its subject, espe- 
cially since the Italian role in European integra- 
tion has suffered scholarly neglect. 

: NORMAN KOGAN 
The University of Connecticut 


International Law and the Resources of the Sea. 
By Juraj Andrassy. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 191. $7.50.) 


I found Professor Andrassy’s book intellectu- 
ally stimulating. His systematic treatment of 
the problem of exploitation of submarine re- 
sources is timely in its attention to a pressing 
problem. It is well written and clearly orga- 
nized. The author says that his purpose “. . . is 
to examine the legal problems that have already 
arisen and will continue to arise as technologi- 
cal progress permits men to explore and utilize 
hitherto inaccessible submarine areas.” This he 
has done well. 

The book is divided into three Parts. Part I is 
concerned with natural phenomena and techno- 
logical factors. Maps and statistical data are 
used to illustrate and reinforce his assertions. 
Part II deals with the legal concepts of the con- 
tinental shelf, the fall-off, adjacency, use of the 
thalweg principle for measurement of the 
main currents of water separating islands from 
Jand masses, legal precepts for waters adjacent 
to islands controlled by nations far removed 
from these islands, and the exploitation of re- 
sources of the nonterritorial seas. In Part II, 
Professor Andrassy makes an inquiry into pro- 
tection of the rights of small states, degree of 
participation in undersea exploitation by land- 
bound states, equalization of outer limits of 
continental shelf in various locations, and feasi- 
bility of the exploitation of continental shelf re- 
sources at maximum depth, and he attempts to 
offer solutions for these unresolved issues. A se- 
lect multilingual bibliography and an index are 
included. 

The author has subjected existing conven- 
tional bilateral and multilateral agreements, to 
critical analysis and has demonstrated their un- 
workability owing to the rapid technological 
advances being made. He especially points out 
the obsoleteness of the 200-meter depth limita- 
tion imposed by these conventions and offers 
some guidelines for all future delimitations. 

The author also considers international im- 
plications of some larger questions that must be 
resolved immediately by the community of na- 
tions. For example, shall the wealth of the sea 
become res communis, or will the greed for the 
control and possession of the resources of the 
sea by the major powers initiate submarine eco- 
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nomic imperialism? Will the major powers pos- 
sessed of technological knowledge and capable 
of large capital investments accept a plan for 
the development of these undersea resources 
submitted to the UN by the U.S., USSR, Malta 
or Tanzania? He points out the inability of UN 
to evolve an acceptable pian. 

As an alternative, the author proposes the es- 
tablishment of a new international organiza- 
tion, unencumbered by the politics and techni- 
calities of the United Nations organization, 
with unconditional membership open to all na- 
tions; this organization would administer and 
regulate legislation relating to the continental 
shelf, sea farming, underwater communica- 
tions, transportation, energy production, 
weather forecasting, and the prevention of un- 
dersea military installations. In all these issues, 
Professor Andrassy points to the inadequacy of 
current legal controls. He pleads for unanimity 
of action and for flexible agreements that pro- 
vide for periodic re-evaluation and the adjust- 
ments necessitated by technical progress. He 
advocates a licensing system controlled by the 
proposed organization, parceling off areas of 
exploitation to individual states based on a pre- 
determined and universally acceptable set of 
precepts, and proclamation of these resources 
of the sea as a common heritage of mankind. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature. Whether or not one agrees with the 
author’s premises and conclusions, it should be 
read widely, for the final solutions of these is- 
sues could eventually determine the fate of all 
humanity. 

STANLEY Š. JADOS 
De Paul University 


Voting in the Security Council. By Sydney D. 
Bailey. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1969. Pp. 275. Price $10.00.) 


In this first volume of a projected three-vol- 
ume study of the Security Council, Bailey sets 
out to describe voting, 1946-1967, in the Se- 
curity Council. The result is a short book—the 
text is only 103 pages long, while the appendi- 
ces cover 117 pages—-that can be most accu- 
rately described as a repertory or source book 
of Security Council voting. 

Bailey provides a competent, but largely pre- 
dictable, discussion of the origins of Security 
Council voting arrangements; of the sometimes 
parliamentarily intriguing question of the dou- 
ble veto; of the ins-and-outs of the use of the 
veto. He also writes, all too briefly, about the 
growing Security Council practice of adopting 
resolutions without resorting to formal votes, 
and he outlines the role of the Security Council 
in voting on elections and appointments. 
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Its brevity and the comprehensiveness of its 
appendices may recommend this book to the 
scholar who desires to scan quickly the formal 
voting procedures of the Security Council. On 
the other hand, it ignores what to this reviewer, 
at least, are most of the important questions 
concerning voting in the Security Council. Data 
presentation is primitive and analysis almost to- 
tally absent. No attempt is made in the book to 
identify voting coalitions or patterns in the Se- 
curity Council. 

The author’s formalistic focus leads him to 
ignore completely any consideration of the re- 
lationship between voting procedure and the 
policy outputs of the Security Council. For ex- 
ample, to what extent has the Security 
Council’s inability to come to grips, even in a 
preliminary way, with many of the major issues 
of the day been the result of its voting proce- 
dures? Have these procedures shaped the vot- 
ing coalitions formed, and if so, in what ways? 
Bailey also ignores the large issue of how much 
the formal decision-making structure of the Se- 
curity Council reflects the real decision-making 
structure. If Bailey is correct in his assessment 
that the Security Council will continue to in- 
crease in importance, one can but hope that fu- 
ture analysis of its operations and procedures 
will move beyond the level of formal descrip- 
tion found in this book. 

Davip A. Kay 
University of Wisconsin 


Preventing the Spread of Nuclear Weapons. 
Pugwash Monograph I, Review of C. F.. 
Barnaby. (New York: The Humanities Press, 
1969. Pp. 374. $9.50.) 


This collection of essays on nonproliferation 
is the result of the First Pugwash Symposium 
held in London in April, 1968. It contains a 
wealth of information and many valuable in- 
sights on the technical and political aspects of 
controlling the spread of the military atom. 

The book continues to be as timely as it is 
useful to the student of arms control and to 
other social scientists interested in how interna- 
tional politics and nuclear technology are re- 
lated. The investigation of these relationships 
forms a substantial part of the scholarly litera- 
ture on deterrence. But simply put, it is how 
nuclear forces and political judgments interact 
in the pursuit of national goals that has been 
the principal focus of inquiry. The impact that 
nuclear developments on the threshold of com- 
mercial feasibility have on international stabil- 
ity is a more recent and less understood phe- 
nomenon. 

The essays discussed here are decidedly a 
contribution to our understanding of how tech- 
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nology and politics feed on each other to create 
the conditions for proliferation. ‘The authors 
appreciate the complex interrelationships be- 
tween civilian nuclear technology and diplo- 
macy, and they explain the dual nature of the 
atom, which makes its widespread use so omi- 
nous. 

A nonproliferation treaty ratified by most 
countries: of the world—including those now 
reluctant to accede—would not prevent the 
eventual formation of a base of nuclear tech- 
nology that could dramatically shorten the time 
span between the political decision to acquire 
nuclear weapons and the actual opening of a 
military option. This is especially so with 
“threshold” powers like Japan, West Germany, 
India, Israel, Italy, and Brazil. These, and 
China and France, either do not intend to ac- 
cede or are temporizing and have postponed 
their ratification. About 70 states that do not 
have nuclear weapons have ratified the NPT, 
but the safeguards agreements to verify compli- 
ance remain to be negotiated between signato- 
ries and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

I share the apprehensions of most authors 
about a multipolar nuclear world (especially 
one with additional national nuclear forces of 
varying technical capabilities and disparate 
strategic doctrines). But I question the assump- 
tion about the effectiveness of even a universal 
nonproliferation treaty with safeguards that 
sustains the analysis in most of the essays. (A 

noteworthy exception is Vital’s essay. ) 

‘+ Political difficulties are posed by the require- 
ment that all “threshold” powers accede, and 
technical problems that might result from the 
need to account adequately for the amount of 
fissionable materials existing at the end of the 
fuel cycle. Beyond these there remains the very 
real issue that the nonproliferation treaty, even 
if universal and safeguarded, will, ironically, ac- 
celerate the transfer of nuclear technology to 
countries without weapons and hence increase 
the potential for the spread of nuclear weapons. 
This is particularly likely since the treaty obli- 
gates member states advanced in nuclear tech- 
nology to promote the development of the civil- 
ian sector of the nuclear economy of non- 
weapon states, 

Some authors are aware of the crucial role 
technology transfer will play in the future 
spread of nuclear weapons. Editor Barnaby 
notes this-in his excellent summary essays, and 
he analyzes ‘the problem at length in his own 
_ paper on “The Role of Reactor Exporting 
Countries.” For the next decade, he tells us, 
only about 15 countries will be capable of pro- 
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ducing nuclear power reactors; the remaining 
90 per cent will have to import nuclear technol- 
ogy. Barnaby makes: specific policy suggestions 
about how to safeguard this transfer—sugges- 
tions that should be carefully considered by in- 
ternational decision makers who want to pre- 
vent proliferation. 

Despite their: importance, the consequences 
under the NPT of nuclear technology transfer 
from advanced to developing countries is not a 
central concern of this book. The focal point of 
discussion and ‘analysis is, instead, safeguards. 
Safeguards, in my opinion, are a questionable 
deterrent to the spread of nuclear weapons-—— 
notwithstanding the considerable energies, tal- 
ents, and time devoted to their creation and im- 
plementation. They would obviously inhibit any 


_ clandestine program. But where are the finan- 


cial and organizational resources the IAEA 
would need to apply verification effectively to 
signatory states? And is it realistic to expect 
that countries bent upon acquiring a military 
nuclear capability would either accede to the 


‘Treaty; or having adhered, choose a clandestine 


program over outright abrogation (a right 


_ given by the treaty)? Ultimately, verification is 


“national” and self-imposed. This alternative 
view is not investigated sufficiently—although a 
nationally based adversary system of verifica- 
tion is utilized by the Limited Test Ban Treaty, 
the most important negotiated measure of arms 
control in nonproliferation. 

Insufficient analysis of security consider- 
ations is perhaps the most troublesome lacuna 
in this otherwise very useful contribution to the 
arms control literature. Perceived threats to na- 
tional security are clearly the most important 
generator of incentives to proliferate. India’s 


antagonism to the treaty, Nehru’s legacy nòt- ` 


withstanding, and Japan’s hesitation about rati- 
fying it are eloquent in this regard. These con- 
siderations are touched upon by Higinbotham 
and Pomerance in their paper on “Non-Prolif- 
eration and the Arms Race,” but their treat- 
ment is both insufficient and polemical. Arms 
control analysis must seriously address strategic 
factors, or it will decrease the chances for effec- 
tive arms control. 

Advocacy of arms control must be informed 
by expert knowledge of both technical and po- 


` litical aspects. These essays contribute greatly 
to the Iayman’s understanding of the complex 


technical and political issues involved in prolif- 
eration. With the exception of Vital’s discussion 
of the problems connected with guarantees, 
however, the discussion of the technical factors 
is richer and more balanced than that of the 
political aspects. An explanation may be that of 
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25 chapters, only five were written by social 
scientists or international lawyers, although at 
least 13 deal primarily with international poli- 
tics. 

The technical issues, dealt with separately, 
include examinations of: the prospects for the 
spread of nuclear reactors (V. S. Emelyanov, 
USSR); the comparative economics of nuclear 
and conventional fuels (Th. Rosenquist, geo- 
chemist, Norway); civilian uses of nuclear ex- 
plosives (D. R. Inglis, physicist, U.S.A.) the 
cheapness of centrifuge separation (J. Beck- 
man, physicist, U.K.) the technical components 
of the International Agency’s safeguards system 
(S. Nilsson, physicist, and E. Falkstrém, physi- 
cist, Sweden); and the development of diver- 
sion-proof breeder reactors (A. M. Weinberg, 
physicist, U.S.A.). 

Another section on “Political Aspects” dis- 
cusses the lessons to be drawn from the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons that has already 
taken place (W. Mendl, political scientist, 
U.K.); methods of furthering universal accep- 
tance of the NPT (J. Delbrucke, international 
lawyer, F.G.R.); nonproliferation and the arms 
race (W. A. Higinbotham, physicist, and Jo 
Pomerance, U.S.A.); the role of reactor export- 
ing countries (C. F. Barnaby, physicist, U.K.); 
the viability of the Soviet-American draft treaty 
(P. L. Olgaard, physicist, Denmark); and inter- 
national legal aspects relating to the participa- 
tion of the two Germanys in the NPT (H. 
Kroger, international lawyer, G.D.R.). 

Another on “Safeguards and Guarantees” 
touches lightly on technical factors but is essen- 
tially a discussion of international consider- 
ations. It treats safeguards and arms control; 
the long-term prospects for safeguards (J. 
Prawitz, chemist, Sweden); the lessons of the 
past on verification and security guarantees (D. 
Carlton, historian, U.K.); the general problem 
of guarantees (D. Vital, political scientist, Is- 
rael); the inadequacy of control under Article 
Iii of the nonproliferation treaty (B. Collen, 
chemist, Sweden); and, the issue of safeguards 
with special reference to East Germany (H. 
Faulstich, physicist, G.D.R.). 

C. F. Barnaby has written an introduction 
and a summary of the discussions of the origi- 
nal symposium which are among the best of the 
essays. Convenient and useful appendices 
round out the volume. 

The format itself perpetuates the traditional 
separation between technical and political anal- 
yses. What a splendid, but missed, opportunity 
to surmount the provincialism of both cultures! 

Ciro E, Zopro 
University of California, Los. Angeles 
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Die Aussenpolitik der Bundesrepublik: Erfan- 
rungen und Masstabe. By Waldemar Besson. 
(Munich: Piper Verlag, 1970. Pp. 493. 
Approx. $8.00.) 


Strategie des Gleichgewichts: Deutsche Fric- 
denspolitik und die Weltmachte. By Helmut 
Schmidt. (Stuttgart-Degerloch: Seewald Ver- 
lag, 1969. Pp. 328. Approx. $5.65.) 


In recent years West Germans have begun to 
write about their country’s foreign policy with 
sufficient detachment from the ongoing partisan 
debate to merit the attention of the scientific 
community. The late Waldemar Besson, until 
his death earlier this year Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Konstanz, and Hel- 
mut Schmidt, presently Minister of Defense in 
Chancellor Brandt’s Cabinet, have written 
books that are interesting applications of inter- 
national relations theory to the search for poli- 
cies. In both cases the theoretical perspective is 
systemic, i.e., oriented toward interstate rela- 
tions, and “realistic,” i.e., the concerns are free- 
dom of action, national interest, and military 
security. 

Besson has written an historical account of 
West German foreign policy since 1949, 
following to a large degree the path which Wol- 
fram F. Hanrieder had cut before him (in West 
German Foreign Policy, 1949-1963, {[Staniord: 
Stanford University Press, 1967])}. The com- 
patibility of West Germany’s foreign policy 
with the international system is Besson’s main 
theme. But he has elevated the concept “com- 
patibility,” which for Hanrieder was an analyt- - 
ical category, to the level of a normative princi- 
ple. For example, he argues that Adenauer’s 
policy of integration with the West in the early 
1950’s was not intended to serve any other na- 
tional goal beyond the one openly professed. 
That West Germany acquired a higher interna- 
tional status as a result of that policy is seen as 
a sort of bonus for well-adjusted behavior in 
the international society. After 1955, in 
Besson’s view, this changed: The international 
system—characterized by an evolving modus 
vivendi between the superpowers—required the 
Federal Republic to pursue its interests with 
more independence from the United States. 
Besson criticizes Adenauer for failing to do so. 
In contrast to this period he portrays the slow 
and painful steps toward détente with Eastern 
Europe under Foreign Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder between 1961 and 1966 as a more 
fundamental change than the evidence would 
allow. Besson tends to overestimate the free- 
dom of action which the West German govern- 
ment had in the late 1950’s. 
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In the introduction Besson states that he has 
set out to find the raison d'état of the Federal 
Republic. This position characterizes his whole 
book: The world view is Federal Republican, 
not German. Thus Besson stands in the tradi- 
tion of Adenauer. His conclusions on the Fed- 
eral Republic’s role in the international system 
of the 1970’s reflect the mood of a large seg- 
ment within the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) of which Gerhard Schroeder is one ex- 
ponent. 

For the future Besson advocates the develop- 
ment of West Germany’s external relations 
along the lines followed by the present govern- 
ment. In Besson’s view the present international 
system requires the nation-states to pursue their 
interests independently and vigorously. His ma- 
jor criticism of West German foreign policy is 
that it has not been independent and vigorous 
enough. 

In contrast to Besson’s historical treatment 
of the topic, Helmut Schmidt has organized his 
book as a systematic study of policy options 
with regard to one goal: the solution of the in- 
herently dangerous anomaly of Germany’s par- 
tition. Again the guiding principle is the com- 
patibility of policies with the international sys- 
tem that is, in Schmidt’s view, the European 
balance of power that guarantees the peace. 
Within this framework Schmidt addresses the 
same questions as did Besson. 

Schmidt begins with an analysis of the 
worldwide strategic balance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union since the war. He 
‘ differentiates this top layer of the international 
system and the regional European subsystem. 
Like Besson he notes the growing independence 
of the lesser European nations. And he empha- 
sizes that the Europeans are not likely very 
soon to sacrifice their newly found inde- 
pendence for a supranational community. 
Schmidt’s description of the European subsys- 
tem is detailed. The central part of this section 
of the book is his analysis of the military bal- 
ance and of the security problem which has 
dominated European politics since the war. To- 
gether with a survey of the different interests 
displayed by the members of the European sub- 
system (including the Soviet Union and the 
United States), the analysis of the security 
problem lies at the base of his conclusions on 
the possible options for West German foreign 
policy in the 1970's. 

In Schmidt’s view a reunited Germany would 
have a critical size and power unacceptable to 
its neighbors in the West as well as in the East. 
The regional balance of power would be upset 
and peace would be destabilized. Even West 


Germany alone should not assert itself too 
strongly, Schmidt warns. To offset Western Eu- 
ropean fears of a German preponderance is one 
reason why he favors Great Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market. The only chance Schmidt 
sees for approaching the reunification of Ger- 
many and achieving at least a certain measure 
of togetherness for the Germans is through a 
change of the regional subsystem. He would 
seek to achieve this by: (1) further stabilizing 
the military balance (including, hopefully, mu- 
tual and balanced force reductions), and (2) 
further developing the emerging rapproche- 
ment with Eastern Europe. 

Comparing the two books, one finds a marked 
difference in the general outlook of the authors 
despite their similarities of approach. Besson 
is resigned to the status quo. His policies do not 
serve any apparent purpose except to keep the 
Federal Republic in the game. Schmidt wishes 
to change the status quo, but at the same time 
he is more concerned than Besson with possible 
threats to the status quo and with the problem 
of maintaining its beneficial stability. Strategie 
des Gleichgewichts consists of relatively inde- 
pendent chapters. This leads to a certain degree 
of duplication. Otherwise it is well organized | 
and written in precise language. If references | 
were added, it might well serve as an advanced — 
text. In comparison, Die Aussenpolitik der Bun- | 
desrepublik suffers from vagueness arising from | 
a sometimes portentous style. It does present, | 
however, a useful analysis of West German — 
foreign policy since 1949, and it is especially | 
interesting for its specific Federal Republican | 
perspective. Both books should be read by | 
everyone who is interested in the topic. | 

JOACHIM HUTTER | 

Universitit Bonn | 
i 
International Monetary Reform, 1964-69. By | 
Stephen D. Cohen. (New York: Praeger, 
1970. Pp. 222. $13.50.) | 


Stephen D. Cohen has produced a very read- | 
able analysis of the political aspects of the in- ' 
ternational monetary reform negotiations pre- | 
ceding creation of the Special Drawing Rights. | 
Unlike most historical studies of the period, ` 
Cohen’s has not been made obsolete by the 
1971 international foreign exchange crisis. In 
fact, he has no illusions about the limitations of 
the existing arrangements for international li- 
quidity. It is most refreshing to perceive that a 
certain political realism has been injected into 
the academic analysis of the monetary system. 

The political analysis might have been sharp- | 
ened had the author dealt with some of the le-| 
gal problems so brilliantly elucidated in various ' 
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publications by Joseph Gold, Legal Counsel of 
the International Monetary Fund. At the draft- 
ing stage, a series of political differences of 
opinion were resolved through skillful use of le- 
gal language. Further, a flashback to Bretton 
Woods (viz., Richard N. Gardner’s Sterling- 
Dollar Diplomacy) would have put the study 
into a sharper historical perspective, as would 
some of the political analyses produced by the 
economists as by-products of their work. It is 
true only for some economists in some in- 
stances that: 


Unfettered by political considerations, academic 
and private economists devised detailed and work- 
able proposals in a matter of weeks. But it took 
the financial diplomats more than four years to de- 
vise a viable and acceptable reserve asset to sup- 
plement gold and reserve currencies (p. xvii). 


Bernstein, Kenen, Machlup, et al., worked on 
many detailed compromise proposals over long 
periods to accommodate political objections. 
Besides, there is a certain overlap between aca- 
demic experts and international monetary nego- 
tiators. Triffin’s prophetic previews of the dol- 
lar crisis took the political problem into ac- 
count, and it was his consideration of politics 
that made him sound like Cassandra. 

In reality, many of the private economists 
act as consultants to the financial diplomats and 
the monetary diplomacy establishment includes 
many of the private economists. The contribu- 
tions of academia are very visible in monetary 
negotiations. 

The author’s theory of the potential use of 
economic and political power in international 
monetary affairs is confirmed by the United 
States’ present attitude of “benign neglect” of 
the balance of payments problem. The author 
properly recognizes the obligations of countries 
which have a balance of payments surplus, thus 
providing some fuller understanding of the sub- 
sequent events of 1971. 

In matters of political theory, one must con- 
cur with Cohen that the Morgenthau approach 
to power politics has a direct application to 
monetary developments. He is correct in stating 
that de Gaulle’s intervention into international 
monetary affairs marked the formal politicali- 
zation of international monetary reform talks. 
It elevated them to the political summit at the 
declaratory stage, but this reviewer thinks it 
had little practical influence at the negotiating 
stage, although—-and this is not stated in the 
book—it also evoked a statement from Presi- 
dent Johnson. This type of Presidential 
summitry was distinctly absent in the 1971 
confrontation on the dollar situation, which 
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was handled entirely at the level of finance 
ministers and central bankers. 

Since publication, we have had the American 
trade challenge added to the money challenge 
by the introduction of the surtax. We have had 
the toughest confrontation between the U.S. and 
foreign money managers and GATT in history. 
The dollar is no longer convertible into gold. 
As a result, we are moving toward a new mone- 
tary order in which Special Drawing Rights, 
first thought of as a palliative, may become the 
cornerstone. 

The squabbles on devaluation and re- 
valuation among European powers are not 
just a power play; they are also based on a curi- 
ous mix of economic needs and prejudices, Be- 
tween Americans and Europeans there has 
been a widening communications gap. Further- 
more, European central bankers cannot simul- 
taneously act in concert vis-a-vis the U.S.— 
which would give them some degree of strength 
—-and preserve national interests in resolving 
conflicts with each other. Within nations, the 
illusion persists that central bankers work in a 
functionalist type of framework, and many of 
them have not yet accepted the realities of the 
political and economic power play in interna- 
tional monetary affairs. 

As in 1969, when the Deutschmark was al- 
lowed to float upward and was then revalued, it 
became perfectly clear in 1971 that national 
economic interests were most significant. Eco- 
nomic orthodoxy and political sensitivities are, 
of course, evident in the German attitude re- 
garding international liquidity policy, but in the | 
reviewer’s opinion internal economic pressures 
are equally important. The resistance to unilat- 
eral adjustment of an undervalued Deutsch- 
mark in 1969 stemmed largely from the Ger- 
man farmers’ fear of noncompetitive export 
prices; in 1971, it emanated primarily from the 
apprehensions affecting large-scale German in- 
dustry and German bankers who were overex- 
tended in the export business and found them- 
selves under heavy price pressure. In both cases 
the economic motivations had political reper- 
cussions; the Socialists, who in the 1971 Gov- 
ernment were reluctant even to allow a modest 
upward floating of the Deutschmark, had taken 
a pro-revaluation attitude when they were in 
the coalition Government in 1969. 

This strange dichotomy may have arisen be- 
cause in 1969 the economy was in high boom, 
and workers were most uneasy about the cost 
of living, while in 1971 the specter of difficul- 
ties in the heavy industry sector was clearly vis- 
ible and, perhaps, outweighed the fear of infla- 
tion. 
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In conclusion, one can say that Stephen Co- | 


hen’s book as a work of political analysis of the 
period preceding international monetary re- 
form 1964-69 deserves very high marks. It is 
also sound in its general economic interpreta- 
tions and gives a lucid analysis of the Special 
Drawing Rights agreement. When Cohen wrote 
his book he did not underestimate the disunity 
among the Common Market partners—-a dis- 
unity that came to the fore again during the hec- 
tic negotiations on monetary tactics in 1971. 
Although this is a specialized study, limited in 
scope and time, it is nevertheless a further con- 
tribution to the growing literature which re- 
minds us that modern economics originated in 
a discipline defined as political economy. In 
that general area, the classic of recent years is 
Charles P, Kindleberger’s Power and Money, 
subtitled “The Politics of International Eco- 
nomics and the Economics of International 
Politics.” Although both books appeared in the 
same year, the reviewer assumes that Cohen’s 
book went to press before Kindleberger’s, for 
otherwise the latter would have found an hon- 
orable place in the bibliography. 
HENRY SIMON BLOCH 

Columbia University 


The Fourth Dimension of Warfare. Edited by 
Michael Elliott-Bateman. (New York: Prae- 
ger, 1970. Pp. 181. $6.50.) 

This is the first in a planned series on The 
Fourth Dimension of Warfare. This volume’s 
subtitle points to its focus: “Intelligence, Sub- 
_ version, Resistance,” and herein lies a basic 
problem. Such terminology covers many ana- 
lytically separable activities. And so this vol- 
ume contains a variegated set of essays, origi- 
nally delivered as lectures at the University of 
Manchester. They range from accounts of the 
Jewish resistance against Rome nearly two 
thousand years ago to analyses of modern guer- 
rilla warfare. It is somewhat difficult to find the 
thread that holds these essays together, 

But it would be a mistake to dismiss this vol- 
ume as a hodge-podge of unrelated parts. First, 
because some of the chapters do offer insight 
into important aspects of contemporary world 
politics. And second, because there is a short- 
age of information on modern warfare’s 
“fourth dimension.” This dimension Elliott- 
Bateman defines as use of irregular forces 
trained and equipped in all kinds of modern 
techniques to disrupt enemy forces, morale, 
and communications by “subversion, intelli- 
gence and resistance.” In other words the sub- 
ject’ is secret warfare—in all its imaginable 
forms, 
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This volume amply demonstrates that secret 
warfare has had its theorists and practitioners 
from earliest times. But never until the years of 
Cold War have governments established enor- 
mous and presumably permanent secret institu- 
tions as instruments of coercion in pursuit of 
foreign policy objectives. The development of 
modern weapons technology and its attendant 
nuclear “balance of terror” between the super- 
powers means that use of secret warfare will 
probably grow as a foreign policy instrument. 
And we know all too little about this “fourth 
dimension.” Thus the subject demands our at- 
tention. 

Three-quarters of this small volume deal 
with the past, centering mainly on experiences 
in the Second World War. Although it offers an 
interesting new interpretation, the chapter on 
“The Zealots: the Ancient Jewish Resistance 
Against Rome,” by biblical scholar S. G. F. 
Brandon offers no striking relevance to contem- 
porary analysis. M. R. D. Foot in two chapters 
deals with “Special Operations.” Mr. Foot is 
the author of a previously published excellent 
study of Special Operations Executive (SOE) 
—the British equivalent of the U.S. Office of 
Strategic Services—operations in France in 
World War II. His chapters here are general- 
ized and chatty, but they present a useful over- 
view of a subject matter about which little has 
been written. Similarly, the late Donald Mc- 
Lachlan, British editor and journalist, deals in 
two chapters with intelligence, which may be 
regarded as a common denominator for all se- 
cret operations; McLachlan’s cogent observa- 
tions derive largely from his wartime experi- 
ence in British naval intelligence. 

Sir Colin Gubbins, as a British military pro- 
fessional, had extensive experience with irregu- 
lar warfare and directed major British secret 
military operations in World War II. His remi- 
niscences about his wartime experiences are 
valuable because so little is known about such 
events. Another chapter is contributed by 
Henri Raymond, who lived the dangerous life 
in World War II of a leader in the French un- 
derground resistance movement. His experi- 
ences, wittily recounted, illustrate concretely the 
nature of subversive warfare in an occupied 
country during war. 

Finally, Elliott-Bateman, lecturer in military 
studies at the University of Manchester, at- 
tempts in two chapters to deal systematically 
with irregular warfare, which he chooses to call 
“people’s war.” His efforts do shed some light 
on a complex subject. Yet one leaves his con- 
cluding two chapters with the feeling of having 


read parts of a rough draft of an uncompleted, 
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larger work. In addition to these essays, the edi- 
tor has included a transcript of the question-an- 
swer period that followed each lecture. These 
offer additional insight into the topics. Another 
volume is scheduled to follow, and this may ex- 
plain the somewhat truncated character of this 
collection. 

This book must be categorized somewhere 
between that fairly voluminous and very un- 
even literature that appeals to the “secret war- 
fare” buff, and the scanty scholarly literature 
that attempts to deal in a systematic way with a 
relatively unexplored but crucially important 
element in contemporary international rela- 
tions. This is a difficult subject matter for schol- 
arly analysis, but perhaps this slender volume 
will stimulate others to explore what undoubt- 
edly is one of the frontiers for social science 
research, 

Harry Howe RANSOM 
Vanderbilt University 


From Trust to Terror: The Onset of the Cold 
War, 1945-1950. By Herbert Feis. (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1970. Pp. xx, 428. 
$10.00.) 


Mr. Feis’s books, laid end to end, begin to 
look like an American diplomatic Forsythe 
Saga. Depending on his longevity, this tale 
could continue indefinitely, although his writing 
pace now is appreciably slower than the move- 
ment of events. This current installment, a se- 
quel to his Atomic Bomb and the End of 
World War HW, now gets us to 1950. Since he 
began the series, with the China Tangle (1953) 
and Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin (1957) the 
number of competitors entering the field (espe- 
cially the Cold War part of it) have multiplied 
considerably. Since much of recent literature 
on this is self-consciously revisionist, From 
Trust to Terror gives one a sense of déja vu— 
as though the book had actually existed, some- 
how, before Horowitz, Alperowitz, Kolko, and 
others came along. His could be called an unre- 
vised, or even unrepentant, standard version of 
the early Cold War. 

This volume recounts, in a compellingly low- 
keyed style, how American policy-makers were 
confronted by and responded to concrete prob- 
lems and crises with Russia after Roosevelt’s 
death, and how a steady accumulation of quar- 
rels, divergences of interest, and troubles piled 
up like bales of straw on the camel’s back of 
“trust” in U.S.-Soviet relations. To change the 
metaphor, rivulets of conflicts over many spe- 
cific matters joined, became streams, and 
merged into a mighty Mississippi of disagree- 
ment. It is clear, from this reading, that the 
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most significant original (1945-1948) con- 
flict-points, like the German one, were ren- 
dered so intractable not so much because of 
conflicts of ideology as because of conflicts of 
perceived responsibility. So the American aim 
of fostering economic recovery in Germany 
chiefly arose from a concern that a Germany 
diseased and impoverished would menace the 
social order of Europe, or remain indefinitely 
an expensive American charity case, or both. 
From a Soviet perspective, the German econ- 
omy (what then was left of it) was an object 
of booty, to be used to restore the war-damaged 
Russian economy. A chaotic Germany was use- 
ful to Soviet aspirations in Western Europe. 
The conflict of these two aims, wholly aside 
from ideology, led powerfully toward the first 
major confrontation of wills over Berlin. In the 
American policy-makers’ view, it was an accu- 
mulation of such pressure points, and not some 
concerted, prearranged strategy, which ac- 
counted for the decision to resist in a test of 
wills. 

One special quality of Feis’s work, is his 
clear preference for narrative, rather than “an- 
alytic,” history. This mode, reminiscent of 
Ranke’s “wie es wirklich geschehen war,” now 
is out of favor among many historians seeking 
a more respectable niche in the social sciences. 
But one needs to be reminded, from time to 
time, of the great necessity of books such as 
these; the current rewriting of narrative history 
by cold-war revisionists needs such standards, 
as Feis’s, to keep it informed of the sequence of 
events, and what those events actually were. | 
Feis’s own bias, or perhaps preference, for 
looking at these events from a Washington 
view, reminds us again of how little even now 
we are permitted to know of Soviet intentions 
and crosscurrents of purpose. 

PAUL SEABURY 
University of California, Berkeley 


The New Age of American Foreign Policy. By 
Frederick H. Hartmann. (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1970. 399 pages. $9.95.) 


Frederick Hartmann is presently Alfred 
Thayer Mahan Professor of Maritime Strategy 
at the Naval War College. The “New Age” of 
which he writes is the age of Harry Truman, 
Dwight Eisenhower, John Kennedy, and Lyn- 
don Johnson. This book’s overall theme is 


that the United States, once it had dealt rationally 
and realistically with its early problems . . . bene- 
fited almost without effort from a world made se- 
cure for reasons that Americans largely did not 
understand. When we then encountered a period 
(1914-1939) of grave stresses and strains, we 
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made little effort to understand their true source 
and reacted largely by an attitude of avoidance, 
‘going it alone.” When Pearl Harbor nonetheless 
brought unwanted war to our very door, we de- 
termined to play a ‘proper’ part in the world. Yet 
our concept of what was ‘proper’ was deduced 
largely by the avoidance of (or opposite of) pre- 
Pearl Harbor attitudes or actions. ... Today, it 
is increasingly clear that such a new approach 
contains many of the defects of the old. This time 
it attempts too much rather than too little. But, 
as before, it is characterized by two failures: (1) 
to ask the right questions in the right sequence, 
and (2) to make distinctions in the relative effects 
and values of what is done. The record indicates 
that we still badly need to evolve more precise 
methods of thinking that will avoid the simple 
formulas of anticommunism and the like. To 
achieve more effectiveness involves encouraging 
thinking in terms of national interests and devising 
an appropriate foreign policy strategy which will 
limit our commitments to what other nations will 
not in the nature of things have to do for us any- 
how—if we let them (pp. vii—viii). 


We do indeed “still badly need to evolve 
more precise methods of thinking” but the rec- 
ord of those analysts who believe that “to 
achieve more effectiveness involves encourag- 
ing thinking in terms of national interests” 
seems as effective as the foreign affairs record 
of America’s “new age” presidents and their 
secretaries of state and advisors. And this is 
rather well revealed in Hartmann’s analysis. 
For he asserts in his analysis of American gov- 
ernmental foreign policy making in the book’s 
second section that we must “discover, if possi- 
. ble, why the tendency has existed to downplay 
or ignore consideration of the grand strategic 
alternative foreign policy choices confronting 
the United States” (p. 67). But when in his 
third section he analyzes American foreign pol- 
icy in the “new age” years of active involve- 
ment since 1945, he finds surprisingly little 
fault. 

He asserts in his fourth section, on the prob- 
lems of foreign policy, that “the conventional 
American view of the world—that ideological 
belief indicates and delineates basic national in- 
terests—almost automatically results in a stra- 
tegic conception of [bloc] containment” (p. 
270). This strategy, he claims, worked rela- 
tively well in Europe but has not worked well 
in Asia. He therefore argues for “an alternative 
strategy . . . designed to isolate a major oppo- 
nent by utilizing the counterbalancing interests 
of its potential major allies. It is an opponent- 
isolating or limiting strategy” (p. 279). 

Hartmann is confident that such an approach 
will suffice to serve “‘the national interests of 
America.” But he offers no major recasting of 
those “national interests” that would not corre- 
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spond relatively well to that being attempted by 
the “neorealists” now proliferating inside as 
well as outside the government. While the text 
calls frequently for novelty, the analysis is gen- 
erally almost as traditional as the short ap- 
pended bibliography. Part of the difficulty 
probably stems from the limitations incumbent 
upon one attempting to write a comprehensive 
textbook which is also argumentative enough to 
merit and elicit the attention of students and 
even, perhaps, scholars. 

Hartmann is at his best in his first section, 
which suggests features of American experience 
at home and abroad that can be seen to explain 
the foreign policies the United States has devel- 
oped through its history, and in his occasional 
calling for novel rigor in our analyses and an 
opening of the foreign policy debate in the 
country to consideration of “grand strategic al- 
ternative foreign policy choices.” Unfortu- 
nately, his analysis of the development of 
American policy and of influences upon it is so 
understanding of the policy that evolved and so 
sympathetic to the broadest outlines of that pol- 
icy, that he himself seems not yet to have es- 
caped the confines of the assumptions from 
which it is derived. Consequently, his historical 
understanding will be congenial to those shar- 
ing these assumptions, and almost unrecogniz- 
able to contemporary revisionists. And his anal- 
ysis of contemporary policy problems and con- 
sequent conclusions will be pleasing to the 
Nixon administration. 

It may be, as Hartmann, clearly believes, that 
his analysis is about as venturesome as one can 
defensibly get. But his focus upon national in- 
terest as the organizing principle or cutting 
edge of his analysis may actually prevent him 
from seeing “the grand strategic foreign policy 
choices” that may even now be available. If he 
were to concentrate instead upon the patterns 
of interaction among states as the constituents 
and even more the constructors of the inter- 
national “reality” that he believes so severely 
limits the effective choices of even the imagina- 
tive, he might find opportunities for a more 
significant and promising reconstruction of in- 
ternational politics. Were such to be the ap- 
proach of American foreign policy makers, 
there might indeed develop a new age of 
American foreign policy. But that new age is 
not yet upon us, and the book that recom- 
mends the reconstruction has not yet appeared. 

Davin V. EDWARDS 
University of Texas at Austin 


The Alliance that Lost Its Way: A Critical 
Report on the .Alliance for Progress. By 
Jerome Levinson and Juan de Onis. A Twen- 
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tieth Century Fund Study. (Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1970. Pp. 381. $7.95.) 


In this skillfully written and well-reasoned 
volume, Jerome Levinson, a former official in 
the United States Agency for International De- 
velopment, and Juan de Onis, a New York 
Times correspondent in Latin America, scruti- 
nize the cornerstone of United States policy in 
Latin America for the past decade—the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Their judgment is stern, yet 
judicious. What was conceived as a program of 
economic development, democratic reform, and 
social change has produced instead “shattered 
hopes,” “discord,” and “disillusionment.” 

After a brief historical treatment of the 
emergence of the Alliance concept and pro- 
gram, Levinson and Onis trace the gradual 
metamorphosis of the Alliance from the eu- 
phoric idealism of the New Frontier to the 
pragmatic, economically oriented policy of the 
Johnson administration, and to its ultimate 
stagnation in 1968. The excessively ambitious 
goals set forth by the Kennedy Administration 
made disillusionment almost inevitable. And 
the sixteen military coups occurring in Latin 
America between 1961 and 1968, coupled with 
the waning fear of Castroism, created in the 
United States a growing disenchantment and 
indifference toward the Alliance. 

But, more important, the Alliance in opera- 
tion ran head-on against the traditional United 
States policy of safeguarding its economic and 
security interests at all costs, Despite lofty rhet- 
oric about a peaceful revolution (a premedi- 
tated alternative to the Cuban model), the 
United States consistently subordinated social 
transformation and reform to the protection of 
United States corporate interests, to the promo- 
tion of financial and monetary stability, and to 
the preservation of United States hegemony in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

As the authors illustrate in a series of excel- 
lent examples, the United States repeatedly vio- 
lated the spirit of the Alliance. In Peru the 
Agency for International Development penal- 
ized the Belaúnde Terry government for its dis- 
pute with the International Petroleum Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, by restricting loan authorizations to $74.5 
million between 1962 and 1968, as compared 
to $500 million for Chile and $450 million for 
Colombia. And in Brazil, an authorized fertil- 
izer purchase was finally abandoned because it 
was impossible to comply with the requirement 
in the 1962 Foreign Assistance Act that at least 
fifty per cent of commodity tonnage financed 
by loan funds must be carried on United States 
vessels, The Alliance for Progress was merely 
one contender for favor among a host of com- 
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peting business and bureaucratic forces, 
After dissecting the failures of the Alliance, 


- Levinson and Onis provide a valuable analysis 


of the unresolved problems demanding action 
in Latin America. Chapters 11 through 14 
competently review the issues of agrarian re- 
form, the population explosion, the urban cri- 
sis, and educational expansion. The responsibil- 
ity of the United States to assist in the solution 
of these problems is implicit in the discussion. 

But can the Alliance ideal be salvaged? Lev- 
inson and Onis think so. By avoiding excessive 
idealism and recognizing its own limitations, 
the United States can assist Latin American na- 
tions “determined to undertake economic and 
social reforms while strengthening the demo- 
cratic process.” As the authors admit, the 
United States cannot dictate policy, but their 
blueprint for promoting reform lacks clarity. 
One wonders whether the criteria they offer for 
allocating assistance to Latin American govern- 
ments——~‘‘an effective political leadership, a rea- 
sonable economic management capability, and 
a sufficient consensus on objectives’”—provide a 
workable solution. Perhaps the limitations on 
United States policy are even greater than the 
authors are willing to concede in their conclu- 
sion. The earlier acknowledgment by the au- 
thors that Cuba has come closer to some of the 
objectives of the Alliance than most Alliance 
members carries implications never fully ex- 
plored. 

Despite some weakness in the prescriptive as- 
pect of their study, Levinson and Onis have 
written an outstanding critique of the Alliance 
for Progress and have provided a perceptive 
summary of the vital problems which the Latin 
American nations face internally and which the 
United States confronts in its foreign policy. 

MICHAEL G. WEBSTER 
Trinity University 


International Community Power Structures: 
Comparative Studies of Four World Cities. 
By Delbert C. Miller. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1970. Pp. 320, $11.50.) 


Delbert C. Miller is among the earliest stu- 
dents of community power structure (circa 
Floyd Hunter) in its contemporary sense, Un- 
like most of the others, he is still publishing in 
this field. The book shows vividly the imprint 
of Miller’s having grown with the field, and of 
his familiarity with its literature. Its main con- 
tribution lies in its pioneer effort to produce 
cross-national research with a degree of compa- 
rability—-and in demonstrating the pitfalls in 
the process, 

The concept of power is all-encompassing, 
“the network of influences that bear on all deci- 
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sions that have general effect upon the commu- 
nity” (p. 273). The very breadth of this idea 
leads to many if not most of the ambiguities 
which crop up in the book, but I prefer here to 
accent strengths rather than weaknesses. A de- 
ceptively simple model of power structure ties 
together most of the research reported, though 
chapters 5 and 10 seem only tangentially re- 
lated to the model. The model consists of the 
following five components: (1) institutional 
power structure of the (national) society, 
wherein each sector or institution (e.g, busi- 
ness, labor, religion et al.) has dominant values 
and resources which condition its power; (2) 
institutionalized power structure of the commu- 
nity, which reflects the pattern of the sectors of 
societal structure; (3) community power com- 
plex, consisting of associations and organiza- 
tions having interests anchored in the sectors; 
(4) top influentials, who are individuals with 
influence proportional to that of the sectors; 
and (5) key influentials, who are top influen- 
tials of greatest power. 

One observes immediately that the first ele- 
ment listed in the model is presented as the in- 
dependent variable which conditions succes- 
sively each of the others. Obviously Miller does 
not believe that all communities in the same so- 
ciety have identical structures, so he evidently 
is using the model as a purely heuristic device. 
Yet, going to some pains to rationalize and ex- 
plain each variation from the model which his 
empirical data produce, he finds the model de- 
scriptive to a high degree. He is aided in this 
finding by the deliberate choice of study sites— 
four industrialized cities. Moreover, all four of 
the cities studied (Seattle, U.S.A.; Bristol, En- 
gland; Cordoba, Argentina; and Lima, Peru) 
are regarded as examples of the same type of 
power structure. All are of the “cone” or “ring” 
type, depicted as a very thick, conical pie in 
which each of the aforementioned sectors is 
one of the slices. The perennial question arises, 
“Is the finding an artifact of the method?” 
Since the starting point is the listing of a num- 
ber (variable from 9 to 13 for no reason this 
reviewer could discover) of sectors and an as- 
sessment of the relative power of each, it is 
hardly surprising that the power structure dis- 
covered consists of a cone. Had Miller studied 
Atlanta, could he have discovered the 
“stratified pyramidal structure” as Hunter did? 
Perhaps not. Moreover, is the cone really dif- 
ferent from the polynucleated structures dis- 
covered by Dahl and by Sayre and Kaufman? 

One of the most interesting statements in the 
book is, “that the model can approximate a 
predictable pattern, but that it will break down 
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when community power is exercised by ‘a col- 
lective representation that does not rely: on 
highly personalized leadership” (p. 162). What 
Miller had found was that in the Latin Ameri- 
can cities, religious and military sectors were 
very powerful but that these sectors did not 
produce key influentials. It is evident that he 
has put his finger on an important aspect of 
power which cannot be discerned through at- 
tribution of power to individuals. While Miller 
is puzzled by this—he says “other power mech- 
anisms must be sought for explanation of sector 
influence” (p. 223)-——we suspect the de-empha- 
sis on issue-decision techniques may be the defi- 
ciency. Conceivably attribution of influence ac- 
cording to sectors (an innovation which 
Miller has introduced into power structure 
studies) is a technique which results in misper- 
ception on the part of the respondents, all of 
whom have less than total understanding of 
their own community, let alone of the norms, 
beliefs, and myths common to their cultures. 

One further problem of sectorial attribution 
is that of definition of sectors. Business and 
finance constitute one sector while society and 
wealth represent another. How are these distin- 
guished in the minds of respondents? Other sec- 
tors are government, political parties, educa- 
tion, and military. Are these not all “govern- 
mental”? 

The above comments on the model now 
merge into comments on methodology. Hard- 
liners will be distressed that the four studies are 
not rigorously comparable, as to method. I 
think, on the contrary, that in view of the state 
of the art Miller’s methodological eclecticism is 
a strength., He employs virtually the whole 
range of methods for assessing power struc- 
tures, including some innovations of his own. 
In a sense the book is focussed on the utilities 
of these various methods rather than on the 
findings they produce, The central core of com- 
parability is attribution applied to individuals, 
community sectors, and societal sectors. Attri- 
bution is also used to identify the most impor- 
tant “positions” in the community, as well as 
the key issues recently in contest. The author 
compares with care the consequences of using 
attribution, position, and issue-decision ap- 
proaches in identifying the holders of power. 
He finds all useful and necessary in filling. out 
the picture, though at several points he shows 
partiality to attribution as the most -valid 
method for identifying influentials. 

The research design for each city varied, 
though the designs for Seattle and Bristol were 
similar, as were those for Cordoba and Lima. 
In part, this variation was introduced deliber- 
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ately, on the ground that the most relevant re- 
search question or hypothesis varied according 
to the different circumstances of the target cit- 
ies. In the Anglo-American cities the role of the 
business sector was given special attention, in- 
cluding clique behavior among businessmen. In 
the Latin American cities it was the institu- 
tional bases that provided hypotheses, together 
with the relationships between sectors. Among 
other innovations Miller ultimately arrived at a 
consideration of the role of value differences in 
decision-making (and presumably power struc- 
ture). In a chapter which some might feel is 
not well integrated into the rest of the book, he 
reports research using fifteen scales (and pro- 
posing five additional ones for future use) mea- 
suring significant cultural differences among 
countries. He applies tests of validity and reli- 
ability to his satisfaction. While I do not com- 
pletely understand how the measurement of 
these values is operationally relevant to power 
structure research, many of the problems of 
comparability that emerge in the book may 
well be related to these value differences. Miller 
may thus have opened the door to the solution 
of some of these problems. 

There are many, many more matters raised 
by this study well worth comment, including its 
findings, which present few surprises. I have 
tried to convey the importance and flavor of the 
work, to my mind the most provocative book to 
date for any student about to enter the roiled 
waters of community power research, 

.  Ropert T. DALAND 
University of North Carolina 


Nuclear Diplomacy, the First Twenty-Five 
Years. By George H. Quester. (New York: 
the Dunellen Company, Inc., 1971. Pp. 327. 
$10.00.) 


In this new book George Quester purports to 
give us a military history of the Cold War 
period, emphasizing the weapons availability 
and deployments that have determined or infu- 
enced international relations since 1945. Al- 
though I was at first interested in the effort, I 
soon found the work unsatisfactory. By at- 
tempting to be “nonpathological” through a 
self-imposed refusal to evaluate policies, em- 
phasize mistakes, discuss available options, or 
suggest plausible reforms, Quester turns his 
book into an endless inventory of facts, gener- 
ally well documented but without any clear fo- 
cus, and therefore insufficiently selective and 
discriminate. When there is some analysis it is 
highly speculative: “the reasoning must be de- 
termined by inference,” the readers are warned 
in the preface. Thus left seemingly free to se- 
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lect at will his explanations, the writer weaves a 
dialogue between himself and recent history, a 
dialogue in which the occasional interference 
by statesmen takes place under the strange as- 
sumption that they “all knew most of what they 
had to know and then decided to pretend igno- 
rance wherever such a pretense was strate- 
gically appropriate” (p. xviii). In fact, given 
the nature of existing intelligence, one might 
regret that such ignorance was usually only 
feigned. The large number of Bisons and turbo- 
prop Bears which the Soviets were scheduled to 
produce by 1957 or the 200 Soviet ICBM’s 
which were expected to be in place by 1960, 
strongly suggest that statesmen are indeed often 
as ignorant as they appear to be, not because of 
a lack of intelligence but possibly because of an 
excess of it. 

The most unfortunate flaw in Quester’s study 
is the lack of any unifying theme. Nuclear di- 
plomacy is treated here in chronological se- 
quences which usually cover one presidential 
term (1949, 1953, 1957, 1961, 1963, and 1969 
are the cutting dates of the six chapters that 
comprise this book). Devoid of perspective, the 
author’s account becomes a chronicle that nar- 
rates the whats of nuclear diplomacy but ig- 
nores the whys and the hows. For example, 
Quester finds the “strategic balance” which ex- 
isted in the summer of 1949 “not such an un- 
satisfactory one...and brandishment of nu- 
clear weapons might again keep the Russians 
deterred” (p. 57). But how is a strategic bal- 
ance defined? And assuming that security (not 
defined either) is the ultimate goal of nuclear - 
diplomacy, what can be said about the attain- 
ment (or lack of attainment) of such a goal? 
For that matter, what can be said about the 
manner in which the emergence of nuclear af- 
fluence has affected the perception of national 
security? Still more generally, in what ways 
does nuclear diplomacy differ from diplomacy 
in the pre-nuclear age? 

Nor does the author devote much attention 
to the institutions and procedures of nuclear di- 
plomacy. Occasionally, some statements may 
accidentally arouse the reader’s attention to 
these questions, viz., “It may well be that offi- 
cers Of the particular services in fact come to 
believe the strategic arguments which bolster 
the role of their services, and that the distortion 
of the objective argument is therefore much 
more subtle” (p. 71). This looks like the be- 
ginning of an explanation of the recurring 
“gaps” which have emerged as basic fixtures of 
nuclear diplomacy. But the problem is not in- 
vestigated further, and one is left with the un- 
satisfactory and gratuitous assumption that if 
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tax dollars have often seemed wasted on useless 
weapons, and if such weapons have often 
brought the two superpowers dangerously close 
to war, “it may yet have been that each side 
clear-sightedly anticipated such harmful results 
as ‘prisoners’ in a game-theoretic prisoner’s di- 
lemma, and simply could do nothing about 
them” (p. xvii). But would this imply that the 
“prisoners” must remain trapped in their di- 
lemma, and if not, how can they escape it? 

Implicit in this chronicle is the author’s en- 
dorsement of the idea that in matters of na- 
tional defense the worst must always be as- 
sumed and prepared for. Thus, Quester approv- 
ingly notes that soon after the known failure of 
the Soviets to deploy many missiles by 
1959-1960, “caution still required that the 
Russians perhaps be credited with a 300 to 80 
ICBM superiority over the United States by 
1962” (p. 193). But, as is often the case, such 
an approach is set aside when the distribution 
of strategic power was reversed and the possi- 
bility loomed that “the United States might 
have as many as 1,500 rocket vehicles capable 
of reaching the U.S.S.R. before the Russians 
obtained as many as 300 targetable against the 
United States” (p. 215). “The world,” we are 
optimistically told, “in 1963 had learned to live 
with a strategic balance in which the United 
States could meaningfully threaten to strike 
first” (p. 283). But had the Russians learned as 
well? “In all fairness,” Quester curtly acknowl- 
edges, “the Soviet Union may have every right 
to match the number of American missiles” 
. (pp. 282-3). Thus, an American strategic 

buildup, motivated in part at least by the per- 
ception of a Soviet strategic buildup, led to a 
true Soviet strategic buildup. Here too one of 
Quester’s introductory assumptions (that “trust 
and mistrust in either direction played a much 
smaller role than one might assume”) does not 
appear to survive the evidence of his own nar- 
rative. 

Despite the author’s warning that his study 
would present nuclear diplomacy “as a series of 
deliberate engagements,” this reviewer found 
that Quester’s book does end by portraying the 
1945-1968 Soviet-American arms race “as a 
string of aimless and blundering accidents.” In 
summation, this book will give the readers a 
thorough, well-documented inventory of the 
arms race between the two superpowers. It will 
not, however, give them an improved under- 
standing of that race, nor will it help them 
comprehend better the period during which 
that race was run. 

SIMON H. SERFATY 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Russia and Nationalism in Central Asia: The 
Case of Tadzhikistan. By Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone. Published in cooperation with the 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the George 
Washington University. (Baltimore and Lon- 
don: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. Pp. 
xiii, 325. $10.95.) 

Anyone who is interested in the subject mat- 
ter of this book could do well by reading first 
the article, “What goes on in Soviet Asia?”, in 
Asian Affairs (Journal of the Royal Central 
Asian Society), Feb. 1971, by Geoffrey 
Wheeler, who speaks highly of Professor 
Harmstone. There is a valid reason, in this 
case, for dragging into a book review an article 
by another author. We are dealing here with a 
delicately chilled Cold War topic. Colonel 
Wheeler marks out the larger framework 
within which Professor Harmstone carries out 
her detailed study. More than that, Colonel 
Wheeler is free of the vulgarities of American 
Cold Warriorism. He is an old-line British Mili- 
tary Intelligence man who believes that if the 
other side has a strong point, you should set it 
out in full, not try to smother it with Madison 
Avenue blah-blah. Perhaps one reason why 
Professor Harmstone is able to win his com- 
mendation is that, although she is published by 
one of the duller American university presses, 
she is able to work in the freer atmosphere of a 
Canadian university. 

There are a number of currently fashionable 
theories about Soviet Asia: 

(1) There is a Soviet imperialism which is 
merely a continuation of Tsarist imperialism, 
while the old capitalist imperialisms have 
shaded off into the recognition of new, inde- 
pendent nationalisms. 

(2) Everything is being Russianized, in- 
cluding languages and cultural standards. The 
ideal of “the new Soviet man,” set up for all 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, means in fact 
a Russianized man. 

(3) These conditions cause a resentment 
which takes the form of anti-Russian national- 
ism, which year by year becomes more impor- 
tant than anti-communism. Sophisticated cold 
warriors have pretty well abandoned the 
“groaning in misery” description of populations 
living under Soviet rule, because it is evident 
that the material conditions of their life are bet- 
ter than they were in Tsarist times and, for the 
Central Asian republics, better than the condi- 
tions of their neighbors in Afghanistan and 
Iran. 

Western experts assume that there will al- 
ways be situations in which all Tadzhiks will 
rally together, as Tadzhiks, against Russians, or 
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Uzbeks, or somebody else, Soviet scholars call 
this “bourgeois” nationalism. All nationalisms, 
they argue, are dominated by a social class, and 
the Soviet task has been to shift the focus from 
the bourgeois class and feudal and capitalist 
heritages to the working class. Eventually, 
when all the nationalities of the multi-national 
Soviet Union are evenly led by an evenly devel- 
oped working class, the “new Soviet man” will 
really come into being. My impression is, 
though I cannot cite authority, that when this 
has happened, individual survivals, like lan- 
guages and cultural survivals that are not 
linked with class antagonisms, will still be ac- 
ceptable. In the meantime Colonel Wheeler 
points out, on p. 52 of the article already cited, 
that the amount of publishing in languages 
other than Russian is growing, not diminishing. 

For the handling of problems of this kind 
Professor Harmstone is better than the average 
—much better. She does not use the class ter- 
minology, but her presentation of a very wide, 
diversified range of phenomena is so clear that 
one can usually apply the litmus paper of class 
analysis for oneself, even if in an amateur way, 
and thus get some idea of how things that look 
red to non-Marxist eyes look blue to a Marxist; 
and this is absolutely necessary if coexistence is 
ever to supersede cold war. 

Professor Harmstone vividly reconstructs the 
historical record. I hope my paraphrasing does 
not do her injustice. The point is that most of 
the facts are not disputed. It is the emphasis in 
presenting them that results in what some call 
balance, others distortion. When the revolution 
broke out, literacy among the Tadzhiks was 
low and was almost a monopoly of the old 
privileged classes. The Moslem clergy had long 
worked hand in hand with the wealthy and the 
landlords. It was easy to capture national feel- 
ing, turn it against the revolution, and delay the 
passage of power from the hands of the haves 
to those of the have-nots. The language barrier 
was highest between the Russian Bolsheviks 
and those whom theoretically they wanted to 
enlist and lead, the underprivileged classes. 
Moreover, many of them suffered from what 
may be called colonial disdain; the “ignorant 
natives” were to be commanded rather than 
led. 

Later, as education improved, there arose the 
important question of whether, Tadzhik being a 
form of Persian, the new educated generation 
would look toward Iran (and the Uzbeks to- 
ward Turkey), rather than toward Russia. One 
can either say that a Tadzhik is compelled to 
Jearn Russian if he wants to get ahead in the 
professions, the bureaucracy, or the Party, or 
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one can say that learning Russian is what en- 
ables him to enter a wider world. Turkey and 
Iran lag far behind the Soviet Union in modern- 
ization, science, and technology. For an Uz- 
bek or a Tadzhik who wants to modernize him- 
self at the highest contemporary world level, 
Turkish and Iranian are inferior to Russian. 
OWEN LATTIMORE 

Great Falls, Va. 


Nonaligned Black Africa: An International 
Subsystem. By George W. Shepherd, Jr. 
(Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath & Co. 1970. 
Pp. 151. $10.00.) 


The breakup of the colonial empires has had 
profound effects on world politics. This is espe- 
cially evident in Africa and Southeast Asia. In 
this study a specialist in African politics pre- 
sents an analysis of the developments in Black 
Africa as they relate to international politics, 
with a concentration on the Black African non- 
alignment policy. The study is based on “a 
system or systemic approach.” 

The anti-colonialism and equalitarianism of 
African nationalism are the major sources of 
African nonalignment, but fear of great power 
domination and assimilation, the Cold War, 
fear of external subversion, and the quest for 
dignity and personality also play a part, accord- 
ing to Shepherd. Pan-Africanism, an ardent 
ideal of early African nationalism, has not been 
realized, but it gave birth to a nonaligned inter- 
national subsystem that functions in spite of re- 
gional systems, and, asserts Shepherd, as long as 
the African subsystem can be maintained 
against internal and external pressures, the sig- 
nificance and prospect of nonalignment are 
made greater, but if the system is broken, cer- 
tain African states might well align with great 
powers; even in this case, however, the policy 
of nonalignment might be continued by some 
of the regional systems. Shepherd holds that the 
strong African reaction against Rhodesia is 
producing a racial confrontation with very 
grave implications for the future of nonalign- 
ment. 

So rapidly have events moved that a new 
force not mentioned in this study, namely, 
South Africa’s outward policy is producing a 
reaction among African states which seriously 
threatens African unity and may lead the more 
radical governments to abandon nonalignment. 
About the only thing on which all African 
states are agreed is that the policy of apart- 
heid is repulsive and abhorrent, but now there 
has developed disagreement on how to get rid 
of it. South Africa has offered Black African 
states nonaggression pacts and the willingness 
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to engage in “dialogue” with them. Some seven 
states have indicated a willingness-to: enter into 
Gialogue with Pretoria, presumably about its ra- 
cial policy, though just what is to be discussed 
is not clear. President Felix Houphouet-Boigny 
of the Ivory Coast and Ghana’s Premier K. A. 
Busia are two influential leaders who favor 
entering into dialogue with South Africa. 

Shepherd emphasizes that a sharp difference 
of opinion exists between African and Western 
countries with respect to the priority to be 
given racial and colonial questions, the African 
countries regarding them as directly linked to 
keeping peace in the world. But now the Afri- 
can political leaders who are ready to talk with 
South Africa declare Communism to be a more 
serious threat than apartheid, which “neither 
divides the world nor threatens world peace.” 
Other political leaders denounce this movement 
as dangerous and bound to divide Africa. 
Houphouet-Boigny does not wish to abandon 
neutrality or nonalignment, but he sees little pos- 
sibility of getting rid of racialism in southern Af- 
rica by revolution, United Nations sanctions, or 
African Military action. Moreover, hostilities 
against South Africa would afford Communism 
an opportunity to intervene. He believes with 
President Banda of Malawi that dialogue with 
Pretoria would work to undermine apartheid. 

Some studies are too broad in scope; this one 
is too limited. The policy of nonalignment can- 
not be easily abstracted from the complexities 
of African and world politics. Things are made 
to appear simpler than they are. Statements 
- with wide implications are made with no dis- 
cussion or with inadequate discussion. Shep- 
herd states that the United States must abandon 
old concepts, such as the primacy of Europe; 
its policy is wedded to the status quo. Maybe 
so, but is not Europe still primary for the 
United States, and the world? To be sure, the 
status quo is not sacrosanct, but it must be the 
point of departure, and changes should not be 
made unless they offer hope for the better. 
Change is not an end in itself. These isolated 
sweeping statements are not always clear or 
consistent, as for example those on regional 
economic integration. 

This volume contains much keen analysis 
and many sharp insights. It gives evidence of a 
wide and by no means superficial knowledge of 
African politics. It is, however, characterized 
by a certain scrappiness. To the reviewer, a su- 
perannuated political scientist, the “systemic” 
approach was puzzling. If it served to give clar- 
ity he would have welcomed it, but he did not 
find it of much aid to this end. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 
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Fact-Finding in the Maintenance of Interna- 

~ tional Peace. By William I: Shore, Preface by 
A. J. P. Tammes. (Dobbs Ferry, New York: 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1970. Pp. ii, 144, 
appendices and index. $15.00.) 

Intelligence—assembling data about past and 
probable future events and investigating policy 
alternatives—is a decision function in its own 
right as well as a component of every other de- 
cision function. Thus, the promotion, prescrip- 
tion and termination of authoritative policy re- 
quire a flow of reliable intelligence no less than 
do the invocation, application, and implementa- 
tion of decisions. Appraisal of the aggregate 
performance of a decision process cannot be 
imagined without a rich flow of intelligence. 
The importance of intelligence for decision 
making is reflected in the prominence which 
law has given to the procedural and substantive 
criteria for the performance of this activity. 
Yet many of the dysfunctional features of for- 
mal law are also prominent in the intelligence 
function. Clearly, the improvement of decision, 
on the national as well as the international 
level, cannot be imagined without vastly im- 
proved intelligence procedures. 

Dr. William Shore, in his Fact-Finding in the 
Maintenance of International Peace, has writ- 
ten an historical as well as analytical study. 
Fact-finding, as an institutionalized interna- 
tional activity, developed as an extremely atten- 
uated and contingent form of intelligence gath- 
ering. It acquired its decisive form in the 1899 
and 1907 Hague Peace Conferences, stimulated 
in part by the naive notions that there are 
“facts,” that facts can resolve conflicts and that 
facts made known to the public will deter gross- 
er deviations from normative standards. The 
Hague fact-finding model was influenced by the 
contemporaneous conception of consensual ar- 
bitration, but resulted in a report of the facts 
rather than a binding award based on facts and 
law. “Facts” are not, of course, social events, 
but are conclusions, derivative legal character- 
izations which draw on and apply policy and 
can affect behavior. Hence it is no surprise that 
states reluctant to enter third-party decision 
schemes did not stampede to fact-finding. The 
Hague system was used seven times, six of 
them on trivial matters, Fact-finding under the 
League, the Locarno Treaties, the General Act, 
and the Geneva Protocol was equally meager. 

In the Inter-American system, fact-finding 
has often been used as a stopgap to suspend vi- 
olence. While some fact-finding in the United 
Nations has followed the classical model, a 
number of variations have developed. In cer- 
tain procedures, more institutionalized patterns 
of fact-finding have served fairly stable pro- 
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cesses, such as those for the protection of hu- 
man rights. And there has been a growing in- 
terest in the use of fact-finding commissions to 
provide the Security Council and the General 
Assembly with the data necessary for resolu- 
tions. Most recently, formal if ad hoc fact-find- 
ing in the Guinea invasion led to a quick con- 
demnation of Portugal. 

Dr. Shore’s monographic study of fact-find- 
ing in the maintenance of international peace 
thus provides us with a comprehensive survey 
of this institutionalized activity from its incep- 
tion to the present. After considering the con- 
ventional bases and a number of institutional 
settings, Shore surveys almost every case in 
which fact-finding was resorted to in interna- 
tional law. Perhaps the most valuable sections 
of the book are the analytic discussions of the 
initiation and full operation of fact-finding, for 
here the author goes beyond description to con- 
sider and recommend alternative procedures 
which can increase the effectiveness of fact- 
finding in the future. Throughout this part of 
the book, the author effects a dispassionate ac- 
ceptance of the political character of this activ- 
ity without despairing of rendering fact-finding 
a useful tool for the maintenance of the peace, 
Shore’s expectations of what fact-finding can 
accomplish in the future are modest, primarily 
because of the claims of state sovereignty. His 
tendency to accept at par value the inflated 
worth of sovereignty in an interdependent 
world is one to which this reviewer would ob- 
ject. Dr. Shore’s monograph is a useful contri- 
bution to the international legal literature. 

W. M. REISMAN 
Yale University 


Nuremberg and Vietnam: an American 
Tragedy. By Telford Taylor. (Chicago: 
Quadrangle Books [A New York Times 
Book], 1970. Pp. 207. $5.95, cloth; $1.95, 
paper. ) 

Professor Taylor of Columbia Law School 
was one of the top Nürnberg protagonists. 
From late 1946 until Spring 1949, as Brigadier- 
General and Chief of Counsel of the U.S. 
Nurnberg War Crimes Tribunals, he prosecuted 
almost ten times as many leaders of the Third 
Reich as were tried by the preceding Interna- 
tional (Four-Power) Niirnberg Tribunal. 

His analysis of the relevance of “Niirnberg” 
to Vietnam is tightly reasoned, wide-ranging, 
thoroughly expert and yet very personal and 
deeply disturbing, first of all to the author. 
Only on the last page does the centrality of his 
thesis become clear—that the U.N. Charter 
and Niirnberg were twins, both designed to op- 
pose violence and foster cooperation: the 
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“American tragedy” alluded to in the sub-title 
is the false invocation of the “anti-aggression 
spirit of Nürnberg and the U.N. Charter” to 
justify our unforgivable destruction of Viet- 
nam. But Taylor reaches this conclusion tortu- 
ously. 

He first discusses basic concepts: law of war; 
war crime; illegal superior order; difference be- 
tween just and unjust war. He dispels the myth 
that punishment of war crimes was invented at 
or limited to Nürnberg, and the even more 
scurrilous notion that there is, or should be, no 
law of war. He makes bold asides, e.g., “The 
rights and wrongs of Hiroshima are debatable, 
but... Dresden and Nagasaki were war crimes 
... (p. 143); and the Bay of Pigs and Anglo- 
French Suez flascos were “largely due to the at- 
tackers’ feelings of guilt” (p. 185). 

In analyzing various aspects of U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam in the light of “Niirnberg,” 
Taylor takes at first cautious and very restricted 
views. Among attenuating or exculpating cir- 
cumstances, he claims that “individuals of the 
yellow race are hard for our soldiers to iden- 
tify” (p. 152)! There is excessive emphasis on 
the alleged uncertainty or shadowiness of some 
aspects of the law of war, and excessive indul- 
gence for “military necessity.” 

Taylor ridicules “benighted Pentagon public- 
ity” that represented our air bombardment of 
North Vietnam as “harmless to human beings,” 
but he also disagrees with General Gavin that it 
was “militarily unsound and morally wrong”: 
“I can see no sufficient basis for war crimes 
charges based on the bombing of North. Viet- 
nam” (p. 142). Whether the U.S. intervention. 
in Vietnam constitutes “aggression” or “crime 
against peace” is declared to be an appropriate 
but unanswerable question. 

Some arguments, because formalistically im- 
peccable, reveal the full calamity in which the 
country finds itself. Taylor reminds us that 
Congress—not the President!—is abstractly 
“authorized” by the Constitution to abrogate 
American treaty obligations, even those of the 
U.N. Charter against the international use or 
threat of force, and could “in a fit of frenzy” 
authorize the execution of all prisoners-of-war 
(p. 116). It would be equally correct to state 
that the President could empty all Federal peni- 
tentiaries or order the bombing of U.S. cities. 
To make (internationally illegal) use of the 
fact that the Constitution “of course is superior 
to treaties...” (p. 116) denies, as Taylor him- 
self shows, the-quintessence of Nürnberg. Yet, 
midway in the book, the draft resister is told 
that his allegation of the illegality of the U.S. 
intervention under the U.N. Charter and other 
treaties can neither be denied nor authorita- 
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tively established; in any case, Congress could 
overrule any of them, and the draftee has to 
fight even in an internationally illegal war. 

But the reader must read on; these are not 
the final views of an increasingly tormented 
conservative who until 1965 supported U.S. in- 
tervention in Vietnam as “aggression-checking 
undertaking in the spirit of the U.N. Charter” 
(p. 206). What in a lesser book would have to 
be criticized as contradictions constitute here 
the phases of “the education of Telford 
Taylor.” A Picasso knows human anatomy. Es- 

ecially toward the end, the book rises to a dif- 
ferent level of sternness. It refers with increas- 
ing indignation to the enormities of American 
policies in Vietnam; juxtaposes shocking paral- 
lels between Nazi massacres in the Ukraine and 
Greece, and U.S. mass killings in Vietnam; and 
refers to the “mere gook rule.” 

He rejects Dean Rusk’s accusation of North 
Vietnam’s aggression as definitive (p. 184). 
While previously (p. 116) despairing that the 
Supreme Court could ever “unravel the tangle 
of treaties, agreements and resolutions,” he 
eventually shows that certain justifications of 
the war (such as contained in Presidential 
statements) are prima facie indefensible. One of 
Taylor’s reasons for opposing a “deus ex ma- 
china” role for the Supreme Court by declaring 
the war illegal (under Ntirnberg or otherwise) 
appears to be his demand for moral redemp- 
tion: Since Congress has for years so deeply 
identified itself with the war, “the President’s 
course is to be checked by the Congress and 
not by: the Court.” He pointedly refers to im- 
peachment. 

Of great factual and doctrinal importance is 
Taylor’s departure from strict separation be- 
tween “crime against peace” and “war crime” 
by insisting that the war should not have been 
started because the decision-makers must have 
known that it could only be waged in the man- 
ner in which it has been. Whatever the original 
U.S. intentions, they “have by now been so 
completely submerged under the avalanche of 
death and destruction that they are no longer 
credible as descriptions of the operation as a 
whole” (p. 188). 

Upon publication, the book received wide 
publicity mainly for two reasons: (1) Taylor’s 
strong criticism of American military leader- 
ship in Vietnam since 1954, and his demand to 
hold that leadership responsible “from General 
Westmoreland down” (p. 181); and (2) his de- 
mand to extend the responsibility to command- 
ers who did not order, but out of criminal negli- 
gence failed to prevent, atrocities by their sub- 
ordinates. Two other of his conclusions deserve 
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attention: (a) “given the course the war has 
taken and the depth and breadth of the opposi- 
tion to its conduct” (p. 204), nobody must any 
longer be compelled to serve in it; and (b) 
“major responsibility for the war and the 
course it took...in the massive lethal dimen- 
sions [since 1964]” rests with “the Rusks, Mc- 
Namaras, Bundys and Rostows” (p. 205). 

Such a book should not be just grist for the 
mill. How can any impact be made on this 
country and its leadership? Soon after General 
Taylor’s book made the news, it had to com- 
pete with the “battle hymn for Lt. Calley.” 
Taylor’s book also actually contains explana- 
tions of this phenomenon. 

Jonn H. E. FRIED 

Lehman College, City University 
of New York 


The Imperial Order. By Robert G. Wesson. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1967. Pp. 547. $10.00.) 


Robert G. Wesson’s The Imperial Order is a 
long overdue inquiry by an American political 
scientist into the rise and fall of empires. A 
study of this type would almost certainly have 
been undertaken a decade or two earlier except 
for the overweening concern of American polit- 
ical scientists with discrete, quantifiable studies 
cast in the mold of large-scale research in polit- 
ical behavior. Indeed, the supreme irony of 
American political science in the post-war era 
is that the fascination with political power, one 
of the few interests shared by both political be- 
haviorists and political philosophers, has up to 
now seldom led to the study of the great experi- 
ments and adventures in the concentration of 
power which are the world empires. The price 
of this neglect is that deep and fundamental 
problems concerning the use and abuse of 
power have been largely ignored. Theories of 
social engineering and hypotheses about the or- 
ganization and manipulation of power have 
crowded out discussions of the moral and intel- 
lectual perils of power. Yet for good rulers and 
bad alike, the use of power and its possible cor- 
rupting influence, which from Acton to Nie- 
buhr has been a central issue, appears to have 
little place in the literature of contemporary 
political science. 

The Imperial Order can be read at one or 
both of two distinct intellectual levels. It is first 
and foremost a saga about political empires, 
their rise and fall, manner of ordering power, 
underlying principles, intellectual and political 
failures, sources of strength and impoverish- 
ment, and link with universalism and Caesar- 
ism. In this venture, Wesson draws upon both 
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original and secondary sources, paying heed to 
those studies which throw the greatest light on 
the problem of power. 

At another level, the study is an inquiry in 
depth into the processes and routes by which 
conquest and aggrandizement have occurred, 
the links of empire with legitimacy myths, the 
benefits and burdens of highly concentrated 
power, and the life-cycle of the augmentation 
and disintegration of large-scale political soci- 
eties, What distinguishes The Imperial Order 
from the philosophies of history of Spengler or 
Toynbee is Wesson’s concern with essential 
problems of authority and power that histori- 
cally if not recently have concerned political 
scientists. For their part, Spengler and Toynbee 
were caught up in trying to understand under- 
lying social and religious forces that constituted 
great historical movements. For Wesson, the 
focus is more specifically on the organization, 
accumulation, and limitation of power as ex- 
pressed in world empire. Past studies of empire 
have been primarily the work of historians and 
philosophers of history; Messon’s contribution 
is to demonstrate that political scientists no less 
have perspective and insight in this area. 

Another dimension of The Imperial Order is 
the author’s continuing awareness that there are 
elements of imperialism and consequent 
strengths and failures and signs of greatness and 
decay in the American experience. Every sec- 
ond principle he adduces and nearly every moral 
he draws could be read in relationship to the 
American dream. For while the United States 
lacks the drives and motivations of empire 
which Wesson finds so essential, we have in 
fact been catapulted into an hegemonial posi- 
tion as a result of worldwide political and inter- 
national forces. Moreover, it lies within our 
reach to avoid some of the worst abuses of 
power because to the extent that we are an em- 
pire, ours is a half-hearted imperialism, moder- 
ated and held in check by countervailing power 
within the society. 

The principles that Wesson sets forth most 
explicitly about the great historical empires are 
not altogether new. He writes that “peripheral 
states have several advantages” (p. 8) in their 
relation to existing imperial centers. For one 
thing, they are often larger and freer to expand 
across open spaces loosely held by half-orga- 
nized groups. Expansion at the vortex of inter- 
national power is more fiercely resisted. Almost 
three decades ago, Toynbee wrote of a similar 
phenomenon—-of external proletariats threat- 
ening existing imperial powers on their bounda- 
ries while themselves enjoying advantages of 
geography and relative. freedom -to expand. 
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Wesson, with Toynbee, locates the will to em- 
pire in the psyche of a nation or people. He 
goes further in stating that “the most effective 
qualification for supreme power is the driving 
urge to clutch it—unqualified self-righteousness 
and determined will uneroded by civilized re- 
finement” (p. 12). In this respect, the will to 
empire contains within itself seeds of disinte- 
gration; the empire runs the risk of losing its 
center and core from which came the original 
“driving urge.” As Wesson says “In the widen- 
ing of mental horizons, men look more beyond 
their own state or nation and think more of the 
general and universal...thereby weakening 
attachment to the native land” (p. 15). 

Another topic of perennial concern is the re- 
lation between imperialism and morality. Wes- 
son is little impressed with the prevailing theo- 
ries of imperialism that go back to Marxist and 
post-Marxist thought or that reflect economic 
determinism. Instead, he finds that the drive to- 
ward empire has ineradicable political and psy- 
chological motivations: 


The nearer the goal of empire, the more alluring; 
and the assertion of expansive might brings con- 
fidence within and reputation for invincibility with- 
out. As the gap between supremacy and degradation 
narrows, the contest becomes one preeminently 
for power and only slightly for material interests. 
(pp. 18-19) 


He sees little economic reason for the antago- 
nism of commercial Athens and agricultural 
Sparta, or for that between Rome and Car- 
thage, similarly land and sea powers. The Aus- 
tro-German and Franco-Russian alliances be- 
fore World War I were driven much more by 
fear than by hopes of gain. Neither Russia nor 
America has claims upon the possessions or vi- 
tal economic interests of each other today, but 
it is a reality of world politics that no two pow- 
ers can comfortably share world leadership. 
Imperialism, according to Wesson, is linked 
with the search for political security by men 
and nations who are doomed to feelings of 
insecurity but cling to the illusion that a few 
more increments of power will bring them to 
their goal. Markets and raw materials are far 
less the cause of imperialism than insecurity 
and “the more insecurity, the less room for 
morality” (p. 19). 

For Wesson “The hunger for power is unlike 
that for food or fair women, and a conqueror 
can be happy only in ever more conquest” (p. 
38). Here he writes in the tradition of political 
philosophers who have seen the unquenchable 
thirst for power as a condition of the ruler end- 
ing only in death. Imperialism is also subject to 
unbounded vanity and pride and for the power- 
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ful ruler it is an injury and an insult that men 
anywhere should defy his law. It is the habit of 
emperors to patronize the weak, hate and scorn 
the barbarians and in the end countenance only 
vassals. While ambitions and goals of empire 
are infinite, however, no historic universal em- 
pire has ever succeeded in conquering the 
world. Lesser powers have always remained 
who retained independence on the periphery. 
What is so remarkable in Wesson’s study is that 
he finds this principle as relevant to the ancient 
Chinese empire over against the independence 
of Korea as to the Roman empire or the Old 
Kingdom of Egypt in relation to sturdy little 
states that resisted them on their borders and 
marches. 

Specialized scholars, particularly in history 
and archeology, may well quarrel with 
Wesson’s interpretations. Political scientists 
who seek discrete and researchable problems 
will take umbrage at the use he makes of his- 
torical data. Yet a bold and courageous intel- 
lectual endeavor of this sort, calling on the 
great mass of available historical and political 
literature, may help to redress the balance in a 
discipline torn from its moorings by the imperi- 
alism of those political scientists who have ap- 
propriated the whole of the discipline while 
practicing only a small and often insignificant 
part of it. 

KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
New York, New York 


Decision-Making for Space; Law and Politics in 
Air, Sea, and Outer Space. By Irvin L. White. 

' + (West Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University 
Studies, 1970, Pp. 277. $6.50.) 


In this doctoral dissertation, which received 
the 1968 best dissertation award from the 
Western Political Science Association, the au- 
thor has attempted to perform a number of ser- 
vices. Taking the geographical areas of air, sea, 
and space he has examined a variety of factors 
which are thought to influence the decision 
making process in the international legal-politi- 
cal arena. Proceeding on the assumption that 
the product of the interaction of world legal 
and political forces, which emerges from the 
foregoing process, has entered the literature 
more as the “law-in-books” than as an empiri- 
cal reflection of “law-in-action,” he has sought 
to analyze selected problems so that efforts to 
resolve such problems can provide guidance as 
to world practice, present and future. Although 
acknowledging the existence of an international 
legal-political system, the author has limited his 
study to the behavior of national decision mak- 
ers only. 
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Using an empirical approach, the author has 
identified the voting results at international air, 
sea, and space forums, such as special confer- 
ences or at the General Assembly of the UN. 
He has based important conclusions on “a 
modified majority rule principle.” He urges that 
international law in action is the product of 
general and formal rather than universal accep- 
tance, Thus, his methodology consists largely in 
examining the votes cast in such forums, identi- 
fying the number of signatories, and tabulating 
the entry into force of the relevant instruments. 
He then argues that such evidence supports the 
existence of universal legal-political obligations, 
at least where the majority of obligated States 
possesses a relevant special interest in the sub- 
ject under consideration. After having exam- 
ined the voting records, White also identifies 
the specific comments of many delegates to 
such international gatherings. Such observa- 
tions are compared with the vote cast by the 
national representative. Quantitative methods 
and statistical analysis identify the relationship 
between votes cast and supportive dialogue. 
Whether such data constitute law in action or 
law in the books is not made clear. However, 
considering the vastness of the law of air, sea, 
and space it would have been an impossible 
task to examine the practice of international le- 
gal persons and relevant judicial holdings to 
measure more comprehensively the “in fact” or 
“in books” dichotomy. 

The methodology also seeks to provide rea- 
sons why the national decisjon maker supports 
international law in the three areas of air, sea, 
and space. Assuming that there is merit in iden- 
tifying a single predictor variable in the face of 
a wide variety of positions advanced by the 
conference delegates, White has attempted to 
determine which one variable will optimally 
predict whether a State will accept or reject 
(presumably both in words and in conduct) a 
particular political-legal rule or principle. The 
author used a total of thirty-six predictor vari- 
ables. The reason for selecting this set is left 
unclear, other than that they had been used in 
other studies of international relations by other 
scholars. 

The attempt to relate such variables to real- 
ity in this area of law and politics was unpro- 
ductive, and White states that the desired level 
of explanatory significance and predictive util- 
ity had not been achieved, and, indeed, the 
variables were in a number of situations either 
misleading or totally uninterpretable. This is 
not to say, of course, that this research effort 


“was wholly meaningless. The proof of the sub- 
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ables can lead either to the nonuse of this 
group of variables or to the positing of any new 
combination of new and old configurations. 
Through suitable trial and error this method- 
ological form may some day have some use in 
international political-legal problem solving. 
Even supposing that the prodigious effort were 
to be made to determine whether any of the 
variable predictors used (including, for exam- 
ple, areal grouping, date of independence, for- 
mer colonial ruler, constitutional status of cur- 
rent regime, miles of seacoast, security forces, 
etc.) possesses any true relevance; one might at 
least doubt whether such indicators would have 
as much meaning in identifying the present 
condition of formal political-legal commitments 
as do, for example, generally accepted princi- 
ples of treaty interpretation. 

The author deserves credit for his innovative 
application of methodological procedures to so 
large an area of international law and politics. 
It is always immensely satisfying to examine 
the application of processes in new circum- 
stances and surroundings. This effort may serve 
as a guide and as an inducement to others to 
consider these and other methodological ap- 
proaches. The inadequacies reported in this 
study may be cautionary to later studies. 

The book realistically demonstrates the dy- 
namism which has called for new interpreta- 
tions and imposed new meanings on the sub- 
stantive principles and rules of air, sea, and 


* Among such are literal, contextual, intent, implica- 
tion, major purpose, practice, effectiveness, and sur- 
vival considerations. When viewed from the perspec- 
tive of practice there seems to be little doubt that policy 
influences provide guidance in the application of these 
principles. 
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space law following their formal identification 
in treaties and conventions. Much of the au- 
thor’s research and writing deals with pre-1965 
events, Between 1965 and 1970, when the book 
was published, significant changes in attitudes 
have taken place respecting such formal treaties 
and conventions. Thus, many of his facts, law, 
assumptions, classifications, observations, and 
conclusions are somewhat lacking in current 
validity and sophistication. This does not de- 
tract from the historical data gathered in the 
book. 

Regrettably, the publisher has marred the 
manuscript with perhaps more than the usual 
number of typographical errors. Some of them 
are misleading. Thus, the author, in discussing 
the fact that the space environment is reserved 
exclusively for peaceful purposes, unquestion- 
ably has sought to say that States have not 
“protested” against such peaceful uses, and the 
absence of such protests has been frequently 
mentioned in space environment legal writings. 
As printed, however, the passage reads “The 
widespread acceptance of this principle is em- 
phasized by the failure of states to protect 
peaceful activities being conducted in space” 
(p. 198). 

I join with the author in hoping that innova- 
tive studies of international affairs will lead to 
the emergence of processes for the better un- 
derstanding of behavioral reality and that such 
reality will support such fundamental expecta- 
tions as, for example, are contained in the cur- 
rent space treaty. Its principal expectation, of 
course, is that the space environment must be, 
used exclusively for peaceful purposes. 

CARL Q. CHRISTOL 
University of Southern California 
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Toward Latin America: A Study in Do- 
mestic and International Politics. Reviewed 
by Bryce Wood. ........ cece eee enee 

Wallace, Paul. Book Note on Shanti Kothari 
and Ramashray Roy, Relations Between 
Politicians and Administrators at the Dis- 
trict Level. 

Waller, Derek J. Book Note on Jack Gray, 
ed., Modern China’s Search for a Political 
FON: east OS Oe Ce ORR EES 

Wars, Plots and Scandals in Post-War 
France. Philip M. Williams. Reviewed by 
Frank L. Wilson. 

Waterbury, John. The Commander of the 
Faithful: The Moroccan Political Elite—A 
Study of Segmented Politics. Reviewed by 
Clement Henry Moore. .......-..00.4. 

Webster, J. B. and A. A. Boahen with H. O. 
Idowu, History of West Africa. Reviewed 
by Li -Franklin: Bto orei poisesrioreshs 

Webster, Michael G. Review of Jerome 
Levinson and Juan de Onis, The Alliance 
that Lost its Way: A Critical Report on 
the Alliance for Progress. ............ 

Weidner, Edward W., ed. Development Ad- 
ministration in Asia. Reviewed by John 
T. Dorsey. 

Weinstein, Brian. Book Note on David and 
Marina Ottaway, Algeria: The Politics of 
a Socialist Revolution. . 0.0. cece eas 

Welborn, David M. Review of Louis M. 
Kohlmeier, Jr., The Regulators: Watchdog 
Agencies and the Public Interest. ...... 

Welch, William. American Images of Soviet 
Foreign Policy. Reviewed by Robert G. 
Wesson. 

Welch, William. Review of Morton Kaplan, 
MGCTODONIICS:. sare botnets nae ea eee 

Welch, William. Review of Sven Allard, 
Russia and the Austrian State Treaty: A 
Case Study of Soviet Policy in Europe. . 

Wenden, D. J. Review of Robert J. Lieber, 
British Politics and European Unity: Par- 
ties, Elites and Pressure Groups. ...... 

Wertheimer, Alan. Book Note on Felix E. 
Oppenheim, Moral Principles in Political 
Philosophy: wee Ge cenesencedeie causes 

Wertheimer, Alan and Anthony de Cres- 
pigny, eds. Contemporary Political 
Theory. Reviewed by Wilfrid E. Rumble. 

Wesson, Robert G. The Imperial Order. 
Reviewed by Kenneth W. Thompson. .... 

Wesson, Robert G. Review of Uri Reanan, 
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The USSR Arms the Third World: Case 
Studies in Soviet Foreign Policy. ....... 
Wesson, Robert G. Review of William 
Welch, American Images of Soviet For- 
eign Policy. 
Wheeler, Harvey. Democracy in a Revolu- 
tionary Era: The Political Order Today. 
Book note by Currin V. Shields. ...... 
Wheeler, Richard S. The Politics of Paki- 
stan: A Constitutional Quest. Reviewed by 
George M. Platt. 
White, D. M. Power and Intention. ...... 
White, Irvin L. Decision-Making for Space; 
Law and Politics in Air, Sea and Outer 
Space. Reviewed by Carl Q. Christol. .. 
White, James W. The S6kagakkai and 
Mass Society. Reviewed by James Allen 
DETS EE E E annie aca ele het anil 
White Racism: A Psycohistory. Joel Kovel, 
Review of Donald G. Baker. ........... 
The White Savage: Racial Fantasies in the 
Postbellum South. Lawrence J. Friedman. 
Reviewed by Donald G. Baker. ....... 
Why Men Rebel. Ted Robert Gurr. Re- 
viewed by Ivo K., Feierabend. ......... 
Wilkie, James W. The Mexican Revolution: 
Federal Expenditure and Social Change 
Since 1910. Reviewed by Charles W. 
AUGCISON:. sorvadni eaa NE aed 
Wiliams, Philip M. French Politicians and 
Elections, 1951-1969. Reviewed by Vin- 
cent Ee McHale, Aprasasat ka at i 
Williams, Philip M. Wars, Plots and Scan- 
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Williams, Timothy Alden. Review of Wil- 
liam Stephenson, The Play Theory of 
Mass Communication. ..........00545 
Willis, F. Roy. Italy Chooses Europe. Re- 
viewed by Norman Kogan. 
Willner, Ann Ruth. Review of Bernhard 
Dahm, Sukarno and the Struggle for In- 
donesian Independence. .......-...... 
Wills, Garry. Nixon Agonistes: The Crisis 
of the Self-Made Man. Reviewed by 
James MacGregor Burns. ............ 
Wilson, Clifton E. Reviews of William L. 
Tung, International Law in an Organiz- 
ing World; and Edward Collins, Jr., 
ed., International Law in a Changing 
World: Cases, Documents and Readings. 
Wilson, Frank L. Review of Philip M. Wil- 
liams, Wars, Plots and Scandals in Post- 
War Franee; sisi cme Pisddik sew e ewes 
Wirt, Frederick M. Politics of Southern 
Equality: Law and Social Change in a 
Mississippi County. Reviewed by Robert 
J. Steamer. 
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Wilson, James Q. and Edward C. Banfield, 
Political Ethos Revisited. ..........0645 
Witcover, Jules. The Resurrection of Rich- 
ard Nixon. Reviewed by James Mac- 
gregor Burns. 2... - scree e reece cannes 
Woetzel, Robert K. Review of W. J. Stan- 
kiewicz, ed., Zn Defense of Severignty. 
Wolfe, Alan and Marvin Surkin, eds. An 
End to Political Science: The Caucus 
Papers. Reviewed by Vernon Van Dyke. . 
Wolfe, Thomas W. Soviet Power and Eu- 
rope, 1945-1970. Reviewed by Lawrence 
Te Cadwell og cscs wee da oie cath die 
Wolfinger, Raymond E. Nondecisions and 
the Study of Local Politics. .........4.4. 
Wolfinger, Raymond E. Rejoinder to Frey's 
“Comment.” 
Wolfson, Murray. Review of Alexander 
Balinky, Marx’s Economics, Origin and 
Development. 
Woll, Peter. Review of Harold Seidman, 
Politics, Position and Power, .......... 
Wolters, Raymond. Negroes and the Great 
Depression: The Problem of Economic 
Recovery. Reviewed by John E. Crow. .. 
Womack, John, Jr. Zapata and the Mexi- 
can Revolution. Book Note by Marvin 
AHER Yo Soe e a eE T carbene argrees eae 
Wood, Bryce. Review of E. Harrison Wag- 
ner, United States Policy Toward Latin 
America: A Study in Domestic and In- 
ternational Politics. 
Wood, Stephen: B. Book Note on Howard 
Jay, Graham, Everyman's Constitution. His- 
- . torical Essays on the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the “Conspiracy Theory” and Amer- 
ican Constitutionalism. 
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The World Beyond the Charter in Histori- 
cal Perspective: A Tentative Synthesis of 
Four Stages of World Organization. Wil- 
fred Jenks. Reviewed by Robert W. Gregg. 

Wright, Edward Reynolds. Review of Rob- 
ert Thomson. No Exit From Vietnam. 

Wu, Yuan-li, Review of Jan S. Prybyla, 
The Political Economy of Communist 
CHING. apine TETEE pin Sere hace 2 hac 

Yanaga, Chitoshi. Big Business in Japanese 
Politics. Book note by George O. Totten. 

Young, M. Crawford. Review of Wyatt 
MacGaffey, Custom and Government in 
the Lower Congo. ....-c ccc c cence 


Zagoria, Donald S. The Ecology of Peasant 
Communism in India, .... 6 cee ee 
Zagoria, Donald S. Review of Isaac Deut- 
scher, Russia, China and the West. ..... 
Zald, Mayer N. Organizational Change: The 
Political Economy of the YMCA. Re- 
viewed by Ray E. Johnston. .......... 
Zapata and the Mexican Revolution. John 
Womack, Jr. Book Note by Marvin Alisky. 
Zartman, J. William, Communication on 
review of Thompson’s Ghana’s Foreign 
Policy 1957-1966 (March 1970). ....... 
Zartman, I. William, ed. Czechoslovakia: 
Intervention and Impact. Reviewed by 
Edward Taborsky. oo... 6. cect aedee seca. 
Zoppo, Ciro E. Review of C. F. Barnaby, 
Preventing the Spread of Nuclear Wea- 
pons. 
Zucker, Norman L. Review of Ervin Birn- 
baum, The Politics of Compromise: State 
and Religion in Israel. ............... 
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INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


A Quarterly Journal 


The International Political Science Abstracts offers abstracts of over 2,000 
articles from 350 journals including eighty published in the United States. The 
journal contains a subject index and an annual cumulative subject and author 


index. 
Board of Editors 


Alfred de Grazia, New York University 

H. R. G. Greaves, London School of Economics and Political Science 

Jean Meyriat, International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation 
Bruce L. Smith, Michigan State University 


Managing Editor 
Serge Hurtig 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques 
27 rue Saint-Guillaume 
Paris, 7e, France 


Annual Subscription 


Individual Subscribers $12.00 
institutions $15.00 


(All subscriptions should be addressed to Basil Blackwell, 
49 Broad Street, Oxford, United Kingdom) 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The American Political Science Association's Personnel Service operates as a clearinghouse, 
bringing together political scientists seeking positions and prospective employers. Registra- 
tion in the service is open to members of the Association and to Political Science Depart- 
ments. Membership in the Service, which includes a subscription to the monthly Newsletter, 
is $6.00 per year. Membership in the Credential Referral Service of the Personnel Service is 


an additional $8.00. 
NEWSLETTER 


A Newsletter, listing openings for political scientists including teaching, administrative and 
research openings, is mailed monthly to all Personnel Service members. Positions are listed 
by institution with a brief description of each opening. 


CREDENTIAL REFERRAL SERVICE 


A file will be maintained at the Association office for all members of the Credential Referral 
Service. This file will include a résumé, a dissertation abstract and/or a list of publications, 
and up to three letters of reference for each member. Referrals are made upon the request 
of a member or of an institution. 


EMPLOYERS USING THE SERVICE 


The Association’s Council has adopted a policy that it is a professional obligation of all 
political science departments to list publicly all vacancies in the APSA Personne! Service 
Newsletter for which they are recruiting except those vacancies at the association and 
full professor levels which departments expect to fill from among people known to them. 
There is no cost to the institution listing its vacancies with the Service. Forms for listing 
openings in the Newsletter are available from the Personnel Service. 


For further information concerning the Personnel Service write to: 


Director, Personnel Service 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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APSA HOSPITAL CASH PLAN 


The American Political Science Association announces its new low cost 
group Hospital Cash Plan designed to provide participants with a cash pay- 
ment of $20.00 or $40.00 a day depending upon the program selected. 
The Plan, underwritten by the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., pays 
for every hospitalized day for up to 365 days for each period of hospital 
confinement. Benefits are doubled if the participant is hospitalized for 
cancer, 


For further information on the APSA Group Hospital Cash Plan write to: 


Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 | 





LOW COST GROUP INSURANCE AVAILABLE. 
TO APSA MEMBERS 


APSA INSURANCE PLANS 


’ Group Life Insurance 
e $15,000 protection with gradual reductions after age 50. 
e Optional Dependent Life Coverage. 


Accidental Death and Specific Loss 

e Worldwide Coverage. . | 

e Permanent Total Disability Benefits. 
| 
| 
| 


Hospital Cash Plan 

$20 or $40 each and every day hospitalized. 

Payable for up to 365 days for each period of hospital confinement. 
Benefits begin with the first day of hospitalization. 

Daily benefits are doubled if you are hospitalized for cancer. 


For further information write to: 
Director, Insurance Programs 
The American Political Science Association 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
: 
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The International Political Science Association 
Invitation to Membership 


The International Political Science Association welcomes political scientists 
as members. The Association, founded in 1949, is composed of three cate- 
gories of members: individuals, institutions and national associations. 

Membership in the Association of $10.00 a year entitles members to re- 
ceive the Newsletter giving information about IPSA activities and meetings; 
to purchase material published under IPSA auspices—including the Inter- 
national Bibliography of Political Science, published annually by Stevens in 
London and sets of papers submitted at IPSA meetings at reduced cost; and 
to register at IPSA meetings at lower rates. 

Individual members who pay a higher membership fee of $12.00 a year are, 
in addition, entitled to receive either the International Political Science Ab- 
stracts published quarterly by Basil Blackwell at Oxford or the International 
Social Science Journal, the quarterly organ of the Department of Social Sci- 
ences of UNESCO. To join the Association send your name and check to the 
International Political Science Association, 27 rue Saint-Guillaume, Paris 7e, 
France. 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are planning a move, please fill in the form below and 


return it to the American Political Science Association, 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Address changes should be received at the Association by the 
5th of the month to be included in the monthly update of the 


Association mailing list. 


Name 


OLD ADDRESS ——————— NEW ADDRESS 
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BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 
of the 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
FIFTH EDITION 


Published: August, 1968 


* Complete reference volume containing biographical information and names _ 


and addresses of approximately 12,000 individual APSA members—-political 


scientists, federal, state and local government officials, businessmen, at-- 


torneys, journalists—a cross-section of persons in the United States and 
abroad who have a continuing interest in the study and development of the 
art and science of government. - 


* Appendices include a geographical listing and a classification of members 
by fields of interest. ` 


* Institutions and libraries may order copies at $25.00 clothbound, $18.50 paper- 
back. Individual members may order copies at $17.50 clothbound, $12.50 
paperback. 


Mail order to: Biographical Director Order Dept. 
American Political Science Association 

1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 


The Politics of _ 
Military Revolution 
in Kore 


by Se-Jin Kim 


Once a hermit kingdom in Asia, Korea has been the scene of cataclysmic political 
and military events in recent years. In this comprehensive study the author examines 
one of the greatest of these events—the military revolution of 1961. In doing so he 
makes an important contribution to the understanding of the role of the military in 
developing nations. Se-/in Kim is professor and chairman of the department of 
political science at North Carolina Central University. 

256 pages 6” x 9” $9.25 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chape! Hill, North Carolina 27514 
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The Convention Problem: Issues in Reform 
of Presidential Nominating Procedures 
Judith H. Parris 


After the emotional frenzy of the 1964 Republican and 1968 Democratic con- 
ventions, many were convinced that something was seriously wrong with the 
system of nominating presidential candidates. Reformers urged more “‘fair- 
ness” and “democracy.” This book assesses the desirability and likelihood 
of reform, with particular attention to apportioning votes, selecting delegates, 
decisionmaking, writing platforms, and handling news media coverage of the 
event. The volume is the third in the Studies in Presidential Selection series. 


1972 c. 176pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


Financing Presidential Campaigns 
Delmer D. Dunn 


Rising costs of campaigning for public office, particularly those associated 
with the use of television, have been the subject of much discussion during 
the last several years. This book, the second in the Studies in Presidential 
Selection series, examines reform proposals aimed at controlling campaign 
financing. Focusing on the costs of campaigriing for the presidency, the 
author investigates the sources of these increasing costs and examines the 
proposals advanced at the national level of government to control campaign 
expenditures. The author then offers his own recommendations about what 
action Congress should take to reform campaign financing. 


1971 c. 150 pages paper$2.95 cloth $5.95 


` 


Voting for President; 
The Electoral College and the American Political System 
Wallace §. Sayre and Judith H. Parris 


The first volume in the Studies in Presidential Selection series, this book 
presents a comprehensive analysis of the existing electoral system and com- 
pares its results with the likely impact of four leading alternatives—the 
direct vote, the automatic plan, the district plan, and the proportional plan. 
Would these alternatives ensure the election of Presidents who more ac- 
curately represent the people's choice? Could the alternatives pose difficult 
new problems, while alleviating the known weaknesses.of the present sys- 
tem? These are among the questions the authors examine in the light of 
recent political history, in particular the three-way presidential contest of 1968. 


1970 169 pages paper $2.95 cloth $5.95 


The State of Welfare 
Gilbert Y. Steiner 


For courses on American politics, urban politics, public policy, legislation, 
and contemporary problems, this widely adopted book is an inquiry into 
the politics of stability and change across the spectrum of federal relief pro- 
grams. Among them are aid to families with dependent children, including 
careful examination of the proposed family assistance plan; food stamps; 
public housing; and veterans’ pensions. The author examines this assortment 
of programs and concludes that reform strategies relying on presidential in- 
terest and intercessor groups such as the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion and the American Legion are more effective than administative reorgani- 
zation, changes in congressional committee jurisdiction, and extended 


authorizations. 
: 1971 346 pages paper $3.50 cloth $7.50 
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1971 119 pages illus. 


THE ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTIVE 
CULTURE - 


By Harry C. Triandis, University of Hlinois, Urbana 


In Association with Vasso Vassiliou and George Vas- 
siliov, Athenian Institute of Anthropos, Athens, Greece, 
Yasumasa Tanaka, Gakushuin University, Tokyo, Japan, 
and A. V. Shanmugam, Indian Institute of Mass Com- 
munication, New Delhi, India 


A volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Sci- 
ence: A Wiley Series edited by Robert T. Holt and 
John E. Turner 


“Differences in subjective culture are responsible for 
a good deal of intergroup conflict. In this book we 
hope to.provide same concepts and new methodologies 
for its analysis and some insight into its relation to 
human conflict. -from the Preface 


1971. 416 pages (approx.) illus, $15.00 {tent.) 


PLANNING ON UNCERTAINTY 
Decision Making in Business and 
Government Administration 


By Ruth P. Mack, Institute of Public Administration 


Planning on Uncertainty provides a comprehensive 
view of administration involvement in the ongoing 
process of decision making. How, where, and when in- 
formation is lacking during deliberative procedures is 
examined through decision problems ranging from 
simple inventory control to broad policy questions, The 
book provides a checklist of over fifty specific ways to 
keep the cost of uncertainty to a minimum. 


1971 $11.95 


233 pages illus. 


a 
wiley 
WILEY-INTERSCIENCE 
a division of JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC, 
605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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9 STUDIES OF OUR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL CHANGE: Race in the United States 

By James S. Coleman, The Johns Hopkins University 

A volume in the Wiley Series in Urban Research, edited by Terry N. Clark 
Resources for Social Change provides a systematic framework that aids in 

describing and implementing the process of gaining resources (power) among 


blacks in the United States. The author discusses theories of social change, how 
social change occurs, and various strategies of using resources for change. 


“My use of the term ‘power’ here is not in the sense of power over another 
eae a, group but a position in society having as much power over one's own life and 
gor a over community and national actions as other citizens." —James S. Coleman 


$7.95 


THE LOGIC OF COMPARATIVE SOCIAL 
INQUIRY 


By Adam Przeworski, Washington University, St. Louis 
and Henry Teune, University of Pennsylvania 


A volume in Comparative Studies in Behavioral Science 
A Wiley Series edited by Robert T. Holt and John E. 
Turner 


“The book gives to the reader both a discussion of 
some of the theoretical problems involved in compara- 
tive social inquiry, as well as a number of method- 
ological proposals about how to conduct such inquiry. 
The book thus not only tells one “how to do it,” but 
meritoriously takes pains to explain why one ought fo 
do it in the proposed way. And the care with which 
this explanation is undertaken indicates that provin- 
cialism in American sociology will no longer be in- 
volucrate."—Social Science 


1970 


WORLD COMMUNICATION: 
THREAT OR PROMISE? 
A Socio-technical Approach 


By Colin Cherry, 
Imperial College, University of London 


153° pages illus. $8.50 


World Communication: Threat or Promise? examines 
the very nature of human communication through a 
global, social view of the communication process, In 
his treatment, the author attacks many popular beliefs 
about world communication such as “propaganda,” 
language “take-over,” the “evils” of T.V., and the 
“decline” of reading. 


“The expression: ‘this shrinking world’ is a common- 
place today but it is another deceptive one. The world 
is shrinking only in the sense that travel is much faster 
or that events in, say, Vietnam, are reported all over 
the world or seen on T.V. News Bulletins. ... 


"On the contrary, in the sense of personal existence 
and experience, the world has vastly expanded. .. .” 
—From the Introduction 


1971 244 pages $7.20 
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Information Technology 


' ın a Democracy 
Alan F. Westin, editor 


Privacy invasion in a Technological Age? 
Government agencies generate extensive data with computers and 
communications networks, analyze these data, and apply the out- 
putina systematic manner to questions of public policy. What effect 
is this having on our social and political life? Some fifty distinguished 
contributors, ranging from enthusiastic proponents to harsh critics, 
capture here the great debate raging about the end-use of public 
technological systems. 


Harvard Studies in Technology and Society 


$12.50 
Harvard University Press 


= Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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soring titles 


political science 


A MAJOR REVISION 

OF ROBERT A. DAHL'S BASIC 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXT 
—NOW AVAILABLE IN PAPERBACK 


DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Promise and Performance 
Second Edition 


Robert A. Dahl, Yale University 


Democracy in the United States describes, 
explains, and evaluates the American political 
system in terms of its promise and perfor- 
mance. In Parts | and II, Professor Dahl asks 
the question, “What government is best?” 
The alternatives of Equality and Consent, 
Majority Rule Democracy, Rule by Elites, and 
Polyarchy are discussed and their various con- 
tributions to American democracy evaluated. 


A greatly expanded section, Part IH, is con- 
cerned with the design and actual performance 
of the major institutions of government. In 
direct response to users of the first edition, 

this section devotes one chapter to the design 
ofeach major governmental institution and 
another chapter to its performance. Institutions 
include the Presidency, the Congress, the Su- 
oreme Court, State and Local Government, 

and Political Parties. 


Part IV of the second edition provides a frame- 
work for understanding conflict and conciliation 
in the American system and examines this 
process in historical perspective. Part V deals 
with political action, illustrating methods which 
an active citizen can use to influence the govern- 
ment and also analyzing prospects for success. 
The final chapter of the text evaluates the per- 
formance of the political system, as a whole, 
using the criteria of political equality and 
consent advanced in the opening portion of the 
second edition. 


©1972 448 pages c. $6.95, paperback 
Instructor’s Manual Available February 


MODERN WESTERN POLITICAL THOUGHT 
From Machiavelli to Marx 


Dante Germino, University of Virginia 


A critical analysis of leading writers and 
themes in modern Western political thought, 
from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries. 
The text explores the intellectual roots of 
contemporary political ideas, The author 
challenges many widely held preconceptions 
about such modern political philosophers as 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, 
and Marx. 


©1972 c. 450 pages 
Available February 


$9.95, hardbound 


AMERICAN POLITICS RESEARCH SERIES 


Series Editor: Aaron Wildavsky, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Just Pu blished i 


CONFLICT AND HARMONY IN HUMAN 
AFFAIRS: A study of Cross-Pressures 
and Political Behavior 


Peter W. Sperlich, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Newest title in the Research Series recon- 
structs the existing body of cross-pressure 
theory. The author then presents a major 
theoretical and empirical challenge to this 
body of theory in a new approach to the 
problems of human and social reality, 
drawing upon all of the social sciences 
for his conclusions. 


©1971 260 pages c. $8.95, hardbound 
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POLITICS: PROBLEMS AND OUTCOMES 


Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell, 
University of Oregon 


Designed to introduce students to a broad 
but selective range of facts about political 
life, problems, and outcomes. 


©1971 390 pages $4.95, paperback 
Instructor’s Manual 


POLICY MAKING AND HUMAN WELFARE, 


Joyce M. Mitchell and William C. Mitchell, 
University of Oregon 


Designed to introduce students to the process 
of public policy making and to provide norma- 
tive advice on judging political systems. 


©1971 300 pages $4.95, paperback 
Instructor’s Manual 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
Leadership, Organization, Linkage 


Edited by David W. Abbott, 
C.U.N.Y., Brooklyn College 
and Edward T. Rogowsky, 
C,U.N.Y., York College 


New trends in American party organization, 
the New Politics movement, and the 1968 
presidential election are among current 
topics explored in this new reader on political 
parties and public opinion. 


©1971 544 pages $6.95, paperback 


r 


current titles 


in paperback 


RAND McNALLY PUBLIC AFFAIRS SERIES 
HOW DEMOCRATIC IS AMERICA? 
Responses to the New Left Challenge 
Edited by Robert A. Goldwin, 

St. John’s College, Annapolis 


Pro and con responses to ideas presented 
in the Port Huron Statement of 1962, offi- 
cial policy paper of the Students for a 
Democratic Society. 


©1971 136 pages $2.50, paperback 


CENSORSHIP AND FREEDOM OF 
EXPRESSION 
Essays on Obscenity and Law 


Edited by Harry M. Clor, Kenyon College 


Essays of opposing viewpoints by Judge 
jerome Frank, Walter Berns, Harry M. 
Clor, and others. aa 


©1971 192 pages $2.50, paperback 


COMPARATIVE JUDICIAL POLITICS 
By Theodore L. Becker, New York University 


A critical analysis of the traditional and 
behavioral research on courts in America, 
Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. 


©1970 407 pages $6.95, paperback 


College Department 


Rand MCNally & Company 
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BASIC BOOKS ARE MORE THAN TIMELY 


Political Hysteria in America 


THE DEMOCRATIC CAPACITY FOR REPRESSION 


MURRAY B. LEVIN. America’s traditional democratic consensus, says Professor Levin, has 
been maintained by effective manipulation and the exploitation of fear. Why, for example, did 
America embrace the hoax of a “Red Scare” after World War !? Professor Levin’s answer 
touches on the power of secrets, the fear of alien conspiracies, and the disturbing insecurity 
which characterizes American liberal democracy. He concludes that under certain circum- 
stances, another outburst of repression is a distinct possibility in contemporary America. 
January/$8.50 


The Revolt Against the Masses 
AND OTHER ESSAYS ON POLITICS AND PUBLIC POLICY 


AARON WILDAVSKY. Dean Wildavsky has been one of the most creative thinkers in the new 
field of public policy analysis. But he is also much more—a democratic critic of the radical 
rhetoric of our age, which he sees as an essentially elitist “revolt against the masses.” In this 
exciting book, consisting of 26 of his most important articles, public policy analysis and 
political criticism merge to provide an original perspective on the American political system. 

“Highly recommended.’’—Library Journal New/$12.50 


Supreme Courts in State Politics 
AN INVESTIGATION OF THE JUDICIAL ROLE 


HENRY ROBERT GLICK. “Concentrating his analysis on the state supreme courts in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Louisiana, and Massachusetts, Glick discusses not only the judicial 
process in these states but also examines the relationship between that process and the 
different political settings in each state. He also explores the judicial role perceptions of.the 
various ‘supreme court justices and then analyzes the relation between these perceptions 
and the judicial ‘output’ of the courts. Glick is unusually well qualified to undertake this 
analysis.”~-Choice New/$6.95 


| Sovereignty at Bay 


THE MULTINATIONAL SPREAD OF U.S, ENTERPRISES 


RAYMOND VERNON. Is the power of the large multinational U.S. enterprises “excessive”? 
Are they, in fact, really multinational or a means of controlling the economies of other na- 
tions? The product of more than six years of research at Harvard, this magisterial work 
answers these and other questions—to present the first really adequate picture of these 
revolutionary new institutions. “The most complete body of data on multinational firms ever 
assembled.”—Fortune New/$8.50 


The Logic of the Law 


GORDON TULLOCK. The time has come, says the author of this original and innovative work, 
to reexamine the intellectual foundations of the law. Professor Tullock shows what happens 
when, abandoning the traditional view of civil and criminal law as an extension of moral 


philosophy, we apply some of the concept and procedures of modern welfare economics 


to our legal system. New/$7.95 


BASIC BOOKS Inc. 


404 Park Ave. South + N.Y., N.Y. 10016 
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the 

u.n. 

and the 
palestinian 
refugees 


by Howard Mehlinger and 

John M. Thompson 

An analysis of the moderate Count Witte’s 
efforts to maintain order while instituting 
political and social reforms that has great 
bearing on the general problem of law 
and order in times of dissent. 

480 pages $17.50 


predicament 


of the 
university 





Bloomington, Indiana 47401 


“ 


A Study in Nonterritorial Administration 
by Edward H. Buehrig 
“Breaks new ground, and may well 
contribute to a more realistic approach 
to the problem of the Palestinians.” 
——Richard Nolte, 
Institute of Current World Affairs 
“An extremely interesting and unusually 
informative work.” 
—Derek Boweit 
“It is one of those careful studies, long 
in the preparation, that suddenly became 
the uniquely timely source.” 
—E. A. Bayne, 
Director, AUFS Center for 
Mediterranean Studies 
254 pages $8.50 


count witte 
and the 
tsarist 
government 
in the 

1905 
revolution 


by Henry David Aiken . 

An acute and unorthodox critic cuts 
through various proposals for patching 
up and extending the present political 
and educational systems and confronts 
unresolved contradictions in American 
higher learning today. 

416 pages $11.95 


indiana | 
university press 
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ONE NATION: 

An American Government Text with 
Readings 

Robert L. Keighton, Curry College 

Martin Sutton, Bucks County Community 
College 

This brief, modern text presents an 
excellent introduction to American 
government for both majors and non- 
majors, with emphasis on the nature of 
government as a process of political 
interaction. The authors stress issues and 
ideas, and combine a factual foundation 
with discussion of basic problems. 

Each chapter contains reading selections 
that show political science in application. 
Instructor's Manual available. 

February 1972 Cloth 448 pages 


Call D.C. Heath 


toll free 
at 1-800-225-1388" 
for more information on... 


AMERICAN POLITICS: 

Policies, Power, and Change 

Kenneth M. Dolbeare, University of 
Washington 

Murray J. Edelman, University of 
Wisconsin 

This comprehensive interpretation of 
American politics examines the values, 
institutions, and processes through which 
power distribution and policies become 
viable. Special attention is given to 
poverty and racism, military-industrial 
relationships, economic growth and 
stability, and U.S. relations with the Third 
World. The text’s primary aim is to 
encourage students to become more 
independent, critical evaluators of , 
American politics, and more competent 
actors in the political world. Instructors ` 
Manual available, 

1971 Paper 608 pages, 


NEW TITLES IN “PROBLEMS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE” 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Authoritarian Libertarian? 


Guy H. Dodge, Brown University 


Concentrates on the “force-freedom” paradox in Rousseau’s political philosophy. 


1971 Paper 100 pages 


The Supreme Court in American Politics: Judicial Activism vs. Judicial Restraint 


David F. Forte, Skidmore College 


Discusses what has been, is, and ought to be the proper role of the Supreme Court. 


February 1972 Paper 128 pages 


Karl Marx: Scientist? Revolutionary? Humanist? 


V. Stanley Vardys, University of Oklahoma 


Subjects Marx’s three historical roles to critical and conflicting interpretations. 


1971 Paper 95 pages 


*In New York City call 800-225-1388 
In Massachusetts, 1-800-842-1211 - 





we 


D.C. Heath and Company 


125 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
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New! 


BLACK POLITICS 


A Theoretical and Structural Analysis 


By Hanes Walton, Jr., Savannah State College 


This well-documented study covers the entire spectrum of 
black political experience in America. Comprehensive cov- 
erage is given to such topics as: the black electorate— 
registration and voting; the impact of black voting—local, 
state, congressional and presidential; blacks and the major 
parties, blacks and third parties; black pressure groups; 
blacks and the federal government; blacks and urban politics; 
blacks and political machines; and black elected officials at 
all levels of government. 


The author’s approach is both historical and analytical. 

Organized topically, Black Politics contains an enormous ° 
amount of factual information on the political activities of 

blacks in the United States, North and South, from colonial | 
times to the present. The author also provides fresh theoret- 
ical insights into black political life. Illuminating charts, 
tables and graphs are included, as is a thorough bibliography. 


250 Pages January 1972 Paperbound, about $5.95 
Clothbound, about $7.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
College Department 


East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 
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Kari W. Deutsch 
and the 
introductory 


textbook. . 








Politics and Government: How People Decide Their Fate. 
Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University. 439 pages/1970/Paper, $6.25/ 
Cloth, $8.95. An Instructor's Manual accompanies the text. 


issues in Politics and Government. Edited by David V.J. Bell, York University; 
Karl W. Deutsch, Harvard University; and Seymour Martin Lipset, Harvard University 
380 pages/1970/Paper/$5.25. 


Houghton Mifflin. Publisher of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. 


Boston 02107 /Atlanta 30324 /Dallas 75235/Geneva, Ill. 60134/New York 10036/Palo Alto 94304 
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The Clash of Issues 
Ath Edition 1972 


Edited by James A. Burkhart, Stephens College, Samuel Krislov, University 
of Minnesota, and Raymond L. Lee, /ndiana University of Pennsylvania 


è Every chapter has been extensively 
updated and revised to reflect the cur- 
rent political climate. 


è The difficulties faced by the Nixon 
Administration in the fight to curb in- 
flation are covered in depth. 


è Contains articles by such political 
theorists and practitioners as— 


J. W. Fulbright * Robert A. Dahl 
Kate Millet * Robert L. Heilbroner 
Eric Fromm * Eugene McCarthy 
George McGovern * Herbert 
Marcuse * Tom Hayden 


January 1972, 448 pp., (02695-5) 


For more information, write: 


| PRENTICE-HALL, Box 903, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


- RICHARD M. FREELAND 


The Truman Doctrine and — 
the Origins of McCarthyism 


A major study that traces the roots 
of anti-communism in American 
politics to its use during the Tru- 
man Administration as a device for 
mobilizing Congressional and pop- 
ular support for unpopular foreign 
policies. 


Mi “This is one of the most impor- 
tant works on the Cold War I have 
read in a very long time. It is of the 


$10 ° To be published in January by Alfred*A*Knopf & 


utmost significance and deserves the 
widest attention.”—Walter LaFeber, 
Professor of History, Cornell 


M “His thesis that the fanaticism 
and hysteria [of McCarthyism] 
were the direct result of the Truman 
Administration’s premeditated and 
deliberate campaign to exaggerate 
the communist issue is well docu- 
mented, important and very re- 
vealing.” — Gar Alperovitz, 

author of Atomic Diplomacy 
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announces the definitive reference on Congress— 


its origins, history and procedures 





Congressional Quarterly’s Guide to the 
Congress of the United States presents in 
one definitive 1,000-page volume the ori- 
gins and development of the U.S. Congress. 
THE GUIDE TO CONGRESS explains how 
Congress works, its powers, the pressures 
upon it, and prospects for change—even its 
housekeeping. For the first time this infor- 
mation is available in a single volume that is 
well-organized, complete and indexed for 
quick reference. 
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Hone yan ve 


Ananapannmeranasnvenite 


Oa A 


aie, 


SSPLBUOY OF OPIRE) 


saeara: 


Pater ees: 


Condensed summary of contents: 


' 


ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT: Constitutional Beginnings. . . History of House... History of” 
Senate. ...CONGRESS AT WORK: The Legislative Process ... Leadership .. . Committees... 
Seniority. . . POWERS: Fiscal. . . Foreign Affairs. . . Nominations. . . Investigations . . . Im- 
peachment. . . Commerce . . . Amending. . `. Seating of Members. . . Election of. Presidents 
... Private Bills. . . Seat of Government. . . HOUSING AND SUPPORT: Capitol, Office Build- 
ings. . . Library of Congress... Pay and Perquisites. . . General Accounting Office. . 
CONGRESS AND THE ELECTORATE... Who Elects... Who Gets Elected .. . Campaign Financ- 
ing. . . Reapportionment. . . PRESSURES: Constituency. ..Lobbies... Executive Branch... 
Court. . . Internal. . . The Press... ETHICS... Appendix provides biographies of all Mem- 
bers of Congress since 1789 and texts of pertinent historical documents; each subchapter 
includes basic bibliography. 


THE GUIDE TO CONGRESS September 1971. 1,000 pages, 8%" x 11” $35.00 
L.C. #78-167743 J.S.B.N. #0-87187-018-5 


PLEASE ORDER DIRECT 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC. 


PUBLISHER OF CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY SERVICE 
AND EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS 


1735 K Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20006 
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STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 
1970 


A most useful collection of statistics 
from all over the world relating to: 
population; manpower; production; 
construction; energy; trade; commu- 
nications; consumption; balance of 
payments; wages and prices; na- 
tional accounts; finance; internation- 
al capital flow; health; housing; 
educationandmasscommunications. 





TAE 


4} 


Clothbound $22.00 
Paperbound $15.00 





United Nations Publications 
United Nations, New York,-N.Y. 10017 





A complete revision and reorganization of the proven and most widely 
used international relations text available. 


How do states conduct their relations? Why do they conduct their relations 
in specific ways? This new edition presents an integrated framework for 
analyzing the behavior of states, with emphasis on the systematic and . 
domestic sources of external political goals. Rather than discuss current: 
events, the book suggests relationships and provides a theoretical founda- 


tion for relating and interpreting the various situations in international | 
affairs. 


March 1972 560 pp. 63/16x9% (47339-7) 


Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 07632 
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Coming January 15, 





The Second Editions of... 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Policy-Making in Government Agencies 


by IRA SHARKANSKY 


The systems approach to PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION which Prof. Sharkansky intro- 
duced in 1970 has been strengthened in the second edition. New material includes: 
State to state differences in bureaucracies; legislative mechanisms for controlling ad- 
ministrators; distribution of governmental costs and benefits to various groups; and the 
assessment of regulatory programs by Ralph Nader's Center for the Study of Respon- 
sive Law. 





350 pp. / Price: $8.95 


PLANNING—PROGRAMMING—BUDGETING 


A Systems Approach to Management 


edited by FREMONT J. LYDEN 

and ERNEST G. MILLER 

Extensively revised, the new edition seeks to give students and administrators an over- 
view of PPB, its place in the political process, the techniques, applications and payoffs: 


Among the contributors are: Allen Schick, Jesse Burkhead, David Ott, James J. Jernberg, 
Verne B. Lenis, E. S. Quande, Michael J. White, Perry Levinson, and Harry Hatry. 


ot 


448 pp. / Price: $5.95 


A PRIMER OF POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


by DONALD STRICKLAND, LARRY L. WADE 

and RAY JOHNSTON 

A brief paperback, designed for introductory political science, this book presents many 
of the major concepts and approaches of modern political science. Problems in each 


chapter introduce the reader to the chief types of data and research techniques used in 
the discipline. 


128 pp. / Price: $2.50 


MARKHAM DATENO Gump 


3322 West Peterson Ave.® Chicago, Illinois 60645 © (312) 539-0626 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICAL. CORRUPTION 
JAMES €. SCOTT 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 










Presents an analytical, cross-national study at dif- 
ferent places and periods in history of the impact of 
various kinds of corruption on the workings of all 
levels of political systems. Treats corruption as an 
informal, often clandestine political arena. Shows 
how different patterns of corrupt influence affect 
the allocation of power and resources, economic 
growth, regime legitimacy, the possibilities for 
structural reform, and the mobilizing capacities of 
a government. 

January 1972, 176 pp., 5%” x 9” paper: (17902-8) cloth: (17903-6) 


Prentice-Hall Box 903 Englewood Cliffs, NJ 












Ke : This is the unprecedented survey 
A book to be read if you of public opinion that has been cre- 


, want to know more about where ating a stir across the nation — a 


. startling look at what Americans 
the real greening of really think about themselves, their 


America is happening.” nation, and the major problems of 
— Bill Moyers the day. 

“There is ample reason to pay at- 
tention to a new study....It seeks to 
probe public attitudes with methods 
more penetrating than the usual 
weekly Gallup or Harris surveys. It 
provides what is apparently the first 
Statistical evidence of the crisis of 


confidence.” 
—«T he Wall Street Journal 


“Reflects a new set of fears about 


AND the condition of American society.... 
j) A If public opinion is right, one could 

draw the conclusion that we are 

Y headed for major troubles whether 

or not we get out of Vietnam in a 


hurry.” —The New Yorker 


OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 5425 cion; s1.95 paper 


At all bookstores 


Albert H. Cantril and A Potomac Associates Book 


Charles W. Roll, Jr. Published by 
Universe Books 





è 381 Park Ave. South, New York 10016 
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fam RECENT AND FORTHCOMING TEXTS FROM 
Jai THE FREE PRESS 





ASIAN DEVELOPMENT: Problems and Prognosis 

John Badgley, The Johns Hopkins University 
Combining a theoretical framework and extended empirical data, this book is the first 
general study of the problems and prospects inherent in Asian economic and political 
development. 
1971 210 pages paper $2.95 


COMMUNITY POLITICS: A Behavioral Approach 


Edited by Charles M. Bonjean, University of Texas at Austin; Terry N. Clark, University of 
Chicago; and Robert L. Lineberry, University of Texas at Austin 


The book’s 29 contributions utilize an interdisciplinary approach in treating “traditional” 
topics of community study—including the metropolitan complex, mass participation in 
community politics, elite concern and participation in local decision-making, attitudes 
and values of community leaders. | 


1971 403 pages paper $4.45 


MODERN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: Commentary and Case Studies 

Richard C. Cortner and Clifford M. Lytle, Jr., both, University of Arizona 
This text combines commentary and analysis of the modern lines of constitutional de- 
velopment with in-depth studies of the litigation in major cases within each of these lines. 
The authors communicate knowledge of contemporary constitutional doctrine in the field 
of civil liberties, and use the case studies to provide knowledge of the process of litiga- 
‘tion and decision-making in the Supreme Court. , 
1971 512 pages $7.95 P 


WHEN MEN REVOLT—AND WHY: A Reader in Political Violence and Revolution 


Edited by James Chowning Davies, University of Oregon 


This reader is a survey of those forces that have, throughout history, provoked social 
and political upheavals. The 24 selections analyze such topics as the Peasant War in Ger- 
many and the French Revolution; individual revolutionary leaders; and colonialism, 
slavery, and other sources of frustration that make men revolt. 


1971 355 pages paper $4.95 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE BRANCH: An Introduction 
James W. Davis, Jr., Washington University 


This comprehensive study is built largely around political conflict and program develop- 
ment within the national executive branch, and its role in the American political system. 


1971 228 pages paper $2.95 


CRIME, LAW AND SOCIETY 
Edited by Abraham S. Goldstein and Joseph Goldstein, 
both, Yale University Law School 


This volume reflects the increasing concern of criminal law scholars with the question 
of purpose, function, and process. The selections reflect the historical movement from a 
narrowly conceived preoccupation with criminal, liability to a broad emphasis on the 
goals and consequences of legal decisions. 


1971 437 pages paper $6.95 ; : 
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THE SOVIET PARADIGM: An a ani in Creating a Monohierarchial Polity 
Roy D. Laird, University of Kansas 
This volume analyzes the Soviet system as a successful experiment in creating a new 
model of an authoritarian polity. 
1970 272 pages $7.95 


URBAN STUDIES: An Introductory Reader 
Edited by Louis K. Loewenstein, San Francisco State College 


Part I of this volume presents an overview of the field, emphasizing the complex inter- 
relationships in urban affairs. Part II offers discussions of poverty, education, finance, 
housing, urban renewal, transportation, urban design, and the quality of urban life. 


1971 548 pages paper, $5.95 


AFRICAN POLITICS AND SOCIETY: Basic Issues and 
Problems of Government and Development 


Edited by Irving Leonard Markovitz, 
Queens College of the City University of New York 


Focusing on the dyamics of societies in transition in Black Africa, these 30 selections 
discuss the difficulties in creating viable, stable, and progressive governments. 
1970 480 pages paper $4.95 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
Kenneth A. Megill, University of Florida 


In this articulation of the new democratic theory emerging as a reaction to the dominant 
theories of democracy, the author considers some of the common problems raised and 
solutions offered by radicals in Europe and the United States. 


197] 176 pages paper $2.45 


NATIONAL LIBERATION: Revolution in the Third World 

Edited by Norman Miller and Roderick Aya 
This book analyzes the causes and dynamics of revolution in the R world, pri- 
marily those “underdeveloped” areas experiencing radical social change. All the articles. 
were commissioned especially for this volume and represent the best-articulated con- 
temporary thinking on the subject. 
1971 307 pages paper $3.95 


SCIENCE, SCIENTISTS, AND PUBLIC POLICY 

Dean Schooler, Jr., University of Arizona 
The author summarizes and synthesizes existing research, previous analysis, and ob- 
servers’ studies on scientific participation in 20 areas of public policy-making. Also dis- 
cussed are emerging relationships between scientists and Congress, urban affairs, the 
courts, and new fields such as population control, pollution elimination, and social prob- 
lems. 
1971 338 pages paper $3.95 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE PRESIDENCY 
Robert Scigliano, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Using as a framework the principle of separation of powers, the author studies the rela- 
tions between the judicial and executive branches. He focuses on such aspects of Su- 
preme Court-presidential relations as the appointment of justices, conflicts, informal re- 
lations, presidential expectations, and judicial performance. 


1971 233 pages paper $3.95 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND DEMOCRACY x 
Elliot M. Zashin, University of Texas, at Austin 
From the background of a’brief survey of the history and theory of civil disobedience, 
the author relates civil disobedience to liberal-democratic theory and practice, and 
assesses the legitimacy of civil disobedience within the American political system today. 


1971 372 pages paper $3.95 


PROFESSIONAL TITLES OF 
UNUSUAL IMPORT 


Fp 





MEN VERSUS SYSTEMS: Agriculture in the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
Arthur E. Adams and Jan Steckelburg Adams, The Ohio State University 
This volume is a comparative analysis of the effects of modernization on economic 
growth, social institutions, and people in three Communist agricultural systems. It will 
be of particular interest to those concerned with the comparative study of administrative 
and management problems in developing -societies. 
1971 310 pages $12.50 


MASS POLITICS: Studies in Political Sociology 

Edited with an Introduction by Erik Allardt, University of Helsinki, and 

Stein Rokkan, University of Bergen 
Twelve studies by scholars from Europe and the United States deal with political de- 
velopments and prime areas of research in a number of countries on a comparative 
basis. Many of these papers were presented at the Conferences of the International Re- 
search Committee of Political Sociology. 
1970 400 pages $11.95 


ORGANIZED COMPLEXITY: Empirical Theories of Political Development 

Ronald D. Brunner, The University of Michigan, 

and Garry D. Brewer, Yale University 

= This volume deals first with relationships between political development on the one hand 
and modernization and mass politics on the other. A small computer-simulation model 
of modernization and mass politics is applied to Turkey and the Philippines in the 1950s. 
1971 190 pages $7.00 


CONFLICT AND COMMUNICATION: The Use of Controlled Communication in 
International Relations 
John W. Burton, University of London 
“Describes experiments in which representatives of states and other social groups, which 
were in conflict situations, were brought together in the presence of a panel of communi- 
cations experts ....a useful, provocative book.’’—Choice 
1969 246 pages $7.95 


ELECTORAL CHANGE AND STABILITY IN AMERICAN POLITICAL HISTORY 

Edited by Jerome M. Clubb, Director of the Historical Archives of the Inter-University Con- 

sortium for Political Research, Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 

Howard W. Allen, Southern Illinois University 
This collection of nine essays points up the developing theory that American political 
history has been characterized by highly durable electoral divisions and alignments. 
Survey research and investigation of political and historical phenomena illustrate mass 
attitudes, behavior patterns, and partisan loyalties. 


1971 266 pages $8.95 i 
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APATHY AND PARTICIPATION 
Giuseppe DiPalma, University of California, Berkeley 


This theoretical and empirical study of political participation in England, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States analyzes the degree of political participation in these coun- 
tries and the societal and individual factors that explain why people participate in politics. 


1970 263 pages $6.95 


THE LEGISLATION OF MORALITY: Law, Drugs, and Moral Judgment 
Troy Duster, University of California, Berkeley 
“A thoughtful exposé of the fallacies underlying the present narcotics policy. . . . Its 


recommendations—to legally change the condition of the addicts—together with the 
supporting arguments should be placed in the hands of the men who moralize, legislate, 


3 


or stigmatize.” —American Journal of Sociology 
1971 275 pages $6.95 


POVERTY AND POLITICIZATION: Political Socialization 
in an American Sub-Culture 


Herbert Hirsch, University of Texas at Austin 


This volume concentrates on the process of political learning in the poverty sub-culture 
of Appalachia. The author demonstrates the viability of social learning theory in ex- 
plaining a child’s choice of political models in a sub-culture, with the implication that 
this theory should be applicable to a broader sample. 


1971 224 pages $8.95 


COMPARATIVE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 
Edited by Herbert Hirsch and M. Donald Hancock, both, University of Texas at Austin 


This volume brings together much of the best recent research on legislative behavior. 
European as well as American scholars are represented. The approach is both compara- 
tive and theoretical. : 


1971 460 pages $8.95 


SIMULATION AND GAMING IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Michael Inbar, Hebrew University, and Clarice S. Stoll, California State College at Sonoma 
This volume is an excellent reference for those interested in simulation as a research 
technique and/or as a teaching tool. It not only explains the basic principles of simula- 


tion design but also describes the actual construction process itself, using original con- 
tributions by the authors of well-known simulations, 


1971 350 pages $10.95 


VALUES AND THE ACTIVE COMMUNITY: A Cross-National Study 
of the Influence of Local Leadership 


Edited by Philip E. Jacob, for the International Studies of Values in Politics 


“The International Studies of Values in Politics inaugurated an experiment in cross- 
national social research, distinctive both in the subject attacked and the strategy of con- 
ducting the inquiry. . . . This was the first attempt to examine, on a strictly comparative 
basis, the impact of leaders’ values on social change and development at the community 
level. . . ."—From the Preface 


1971 416 pages $13.95 
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THE BEHAVIORAL REVOLUTION AND COMMUNIST STUDIES: 
Applications of Behaviorally Oriented Political Research on the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Edited by Roger E. Kanet, University of Kansas 


This volume brings together research on political development in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The articles reflect the use of theoretical approaches and research 
techniques developed in political science and related disciplines, especially content and 
correlation analysis, organization theory, and role theory. 


1971 375 pages $9.95 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICS 
Walter Laqueur, Institute of Contemporary History, London 


Planned as a work of reference rather than as a handbook of political science, this one- 
volume desk-size dictionary covers the entire field of contemporary politics and the per- 
sons and events that have molded them. 


1971 593 pages $14.00 


GUATEMALA: The Politics of Land Ownership 
Thomas and Marjorie Melville 


Based on the authors’ firsthand experience in Guatemala as Maryknoll missionaries from 
1954 to 1964, this book delineates the development of Guatemalan land politics during 
the last decade. 


1971 320 pages $9.00 


SOUTHERN AFRICA IN PERSPECTIVE 


Edited by Christian Potholm, Bowdoin College, 
and Richard Dale, Southern Illinois University 


' This behaviorally oriented study is focused on the intranational and intetnational rela- 
tions of those nations that lie south of the Zambezi River. Most selections are original, 
up-to-date contributions by recognized scholars and spokesmen of the nations involved. 


1971 700 pages $12.95 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF FOREIGN POLICY 


James N. Rosenau, The Ohio State University 


This collection of papers written by the author during the last 12 years represents the 
stages of his thinking on foreign affairs and international relations and how these affect 
and are affected by domestic influences. 


1971 472 pages $11.95 


THE ANALYSIS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS: 


- Essays in Honor of Harold and Margaret Sprout 


Edited by James N. Rosenau, The Ohio State University, 
and Vincent Davis and Maurice A. East, both, University of Denver 


This volume, consisting of 18 original essays by leading figures in the field of interna- 
tional relations, examines both the methodologies and substantive problems that have 
to be faced in the analysis of international relations. 


1971 398 pages $12.95 


a + a,@ + i 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE URBAN GRISIS: 
Government and the Behavioral Sciences 


Edited by Stanley E. Seashore, Institute of Social Research, The University of Michigan, 
and Robert J. McNeill, The Pennsylvania State University 


Comprising 16 original selections by distinguished contributors, this volume provides ar 
introduction to behavioral science concepts and methods with reference to the manage- 
ment of people, groups, organizations, and the modern urban environment in times oi 
crisis. 
1971 518 pages $10.50 
RELIGION, POLITICS, AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE THIRD WORLD: A Source Book 
Edited by Donald Eugene Smith, University of Pennsylvania 
The readings, drawn from official documents, speeches, etc., and from a worldwide 


sampling of underdeveloped countries, deal with the role of religion in the development 
of the modern state. 


197] 286 pages $8.95 


LEADERS OF THE COMMUNIST WORLD 
Edited by Rodger Swearingen, University of Southern California 


Thirty original biographical essays provide excellent sketches of the most influential, 
contemporary world Communist leaders. Offering insights into both the fragmentation 
and cohesiveness of the Communist world, the authors show the role and importance 
of such key figures as Mao Tse-tung, Castro, Kosygin, Tito, Lin Piao, Kadar, and Gus 
Hall, among others. 


1971 630 pages $17.95 
METROPOLITAN POLITICAL ANALYSIS: A Social Access Approach 


Oliver P, Williams, University of Pennsylvania 


Focused on the treatment of urbanism as a conceptually distinct social and political 
process, this discussion expresses the author’s own feelings about the necessity of relat- 
ing to other political scientists working on urban politics. 


197] 110 pages $4.95 
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contemporary approaches 


to understanding 
contemporary America 


James 


Poverty, Politics and Change 
Dorothy Buckton James, Herbert H. Lehman College, City University of New York 


Professor James contends that American values, institutions, and the practices of 
the professions maintain and perpetuate American poverty. The book analyzes 
the complex relationships between values, institutions and public policy, and 
proposes ways to break into the system and create change. /February 1972 
approx. 224 pp. paper: (68658-4) cloth: (68659-2) 


Goggin & Seidl 


Politics American Style: Race, Environment and Central Cities 
Terrence P., Goggin, and John M. Seidl, Deputy Assistant Secretary of HEW 
Goggin and Seidl combine case studies illustrating the workings of the political 


process with contemporary readings in order to analyze the system’s response to 
our most compelling problems: race, environment and urban blight. This process 


` is examined from the perspective of the key links in the political system: execu- 


tive, legislative, bureaucratic, and state and local. Organized to provoke questions 
and independent analysis of central issues. /March 1972 approx. 384 pp. 
paper: (68543-8) 


Dye 


Understanding Public Policy 
Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University 


in this ground-breaking work, Professor Dye introduces six analytic models— 
systems theory, elite theory, group theory, rationalism, incrementalism, and 
institutionalism—to describe and explain public policies in key domestic areas— 
race, violence and repression, welfare, poverty and inequality, education, govern- 
ment spending, budgeting and taxation, and state and local affairs. /February 
1972 approx. 400 pp. (93618-7) 


for further information, write: Box 903, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 
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AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS 


THE AMENDING PROCESS—STANDARD STUDIES 





Paul G. Kauper, et al. 


THE ARTICLE V CONVENTION PROCESS 

A Symposium (7968) 

An outstanding group of legislators and scholars examine the convention process of amending 
the Federal Constitution in light of the problems raised by the Dirksen Amendment. 
CONTENTS: 

The Supreme Court and the People, by Everett McKinley Dirksen 


Proposed Legislation to Implement the Convention Method of Amending the Constitution, 
by Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 


The Alternative Amendment Process: Some Observations, by Paul G. Kauper 
Disadvantages of a Federal Constitutional Convention, by Ralph M. Carson 

Article V: The Comatose Article of our Living Constitution?, by Robert G. Dixon, Jr. 
The Dirksen Amendment and the Article V Convention Process, by Arthur Earl Bonfield 


Along the Midway: Some Thoughts on Democratic Constitution-Amending, by Clifton McCleskey 
ISBN 0-306-70185-5 $10.00 


Everett Sommerville Brown, Comp. 
RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT TO 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES (1938) 


The Twenty-first Amendment, repealing the Eighteenth (or Prohibition) Amendment, is the only 
amendment ever ratified by the state convention method; and because of the absence of Con- 
Stitutional direction regarding this method, Brown’s thorough compilation of the state laws pro- 
viding for ratifying conventions and of the available proceedings of the subsequent state 
conventions remains the authoritative work on the subject. 

ISBN 0-306-71928-2 $27.50 


. Walter F. Dodd 


THE REVISION AND AMENDMENT OF STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS (1910) 


Empirical study of the practices involved in altering state constitutions and of the. legal prin- 
ciples relating fo such practices. Begins with an analysis of state constitutional conventions 


through 1908, and goes on to study the legal position of the convention and, in great detail, - 


the entire process of amending state constitutions. 
ISBN 0-306-71959-2 $15.00 


Lester B. Orfield 
THE AMENDING OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION (1942) 


Comprehensive analysis of Article V of the Constitution. Orfield relies upon historical practice 
and logical extrapolation to explore every conceivable implication of this deceptively simple 
clause and to consider all problems, actual and potential, associated with its use. The standard 
study on amending the Constitution. 

ISBN 0-306-70094-8 $12.50 


John Alexander Jameson 


A TREATISE ON CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS (1887) 


A comprehensive analysis of the constitutional convention as a fundamental institution of 
American government. Jameson examines every American constitutional convention held from 


the Revolution through Reconstruction. He analyzes the criteria for establishing the legitimacy- 


of constitutional conventions, the powers of conventions, the submission of constitutions to 
the people for ratification, and the amendment of constitutions. An invaluable source for 
American constitutional theory and practice. 

ISBN 0-306-70243-6 $25.00 
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Evaluating the current political and social climate 
of America, two new books from PRENTICE-HALL 
focus on... 


What's happening 
to America 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: The Clash of Issues, 4th Edition, 1972 
Edited by James A. Burkhart, Stephens College; Samuel Krislov, University of Minnesota; 
and Raymond L. Lee, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 


Extensively revised and updated, this new Fourth Edition thoroughly examines contro- 
versial American domestic political issues and foreign policies. Issues range from political 
philosophies and foreign relations to economics, the urban crisis, welfare problems, and 
the search for a viable and just American society, Authoritative articles reflect the con- 
flicting opinions of such national Jeaders and prominent spokesmen as Spiro Agnew, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., J. W. Fulbright, John K. Galbraith, George F. Kennan, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., Herbert Marcuse, Eugene McCarthy, George McGovern, Kate Millett, 
Richard M. Nixon, Charles A. Reich, James Reston, and Theodore H. White. 

January 1972 approx. 448 pp. paper (02695-5) 


è r 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, 8th Edition, 1972 
James MacGregor Burns, Williams College, and Jack Walter Peltason, University of 
Hlinois, Urbana 


This new 1972 Edition summarizes the current racial, ethnic, and economic attacks on 
American social and political institutions. A critical, balanced, and reasoned analysis 
of “government by the people”, this new edition concentrates on the question of whether 
American politics is controlled by a relatively small, cohesive, and powerful elite or by 
most of the people acting through loose, pluristic institutions. Three versions are avail- 
able: the National Edition, the National-State-Local Edition, and the new Basic Edition, 
a shortened core text covering the first twenty chapters of the National Edition. 
National Edition: March 1972 approx. 672 pp. (36099-0) 

National-State-Local Edition: March 1972 approx. 832 pp. (36098-2) 

Basic Edition: January 1972. approx. 512 pp. (36097-4) 


Box 903 


Prentice-tall "sg 
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New from in 1972 


~ porse 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS: Notes and Readings, 4th Edition 


Edited by Roy C. Macridis, Brandeis University, and Bernard E. Brown, City University 
of New York, Brooklyn 


Restructured edition with an eye to the growing demand for a comprehensive course in 
political analysis which maintains the basic concepts that serve as building blocks to 
comparative study of political behavior and institutions. Paperback. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES: 
A Comparative Analysis, Revised Edition 


Lynn Tower Sargent, University of Missouri, St. Louis 


Presents the essential features of contemporary belief systems—nationalism, commu- 
nism, democracy, fascism, national socialism, and anarchism—and provides an accurate 
and unbiased presentation of the ideas that underlie these ideologies. A distinguishing 
feature is the author’s comparison of the ideologies for better understanding. Paperback. 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
Revised Edition 


Philip E. Jacob, University of Hawaii, Alexine L. Atherton, Lincoln University, Arthur 
. Wallenstein, University of Pennsylvania 


° International organizations are examined as an integral part of the experience of nations 
in trying to work and live together. The book assesses reasons for failure, pinpoints con- 
ditions of achiavement, and out of this pragmatic appraisal of political experimentation 
finds guidelines for international political development that will better the chances for 
human survival and well-being. 


RECENT AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
Conflicting Interpretations, Revised Edition 


Edited by Lawrence S. Kaplan, Kent State University 


This history of American foreign policy since World War II has been revised to include 
new issues which have confronted the nation since 1967. As the focus shifts from con- 
tinent to continent, the author presents a sense of the drama implicit in the confrontation 
of men and ideas, an awareness of the variety of interpretation that the historical record 
affords, and an understanding of the changes and challenges facing the U.S. today. 
Paperback. 


for examination copies write Homewood, Illinois 60430 
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Harper & Row 
proudly recommends... 


: * 
For second semester 


LeBLANC - ALLENSWORTH 
The Politics of States and Urban Communities 


By HUGH L. LeBLANC and D. TRUDEAU ALLENSWORTH, George Washington University / A realistic 
treatment of the American political process that brings the study of state and local politics into the mainstream 
of contemporary political science. Emphasizing comparative analyses, the text is based on the most 


up-to-date source materials. Important political issues in present urban society are analyzed. 
April, 1971. 470 pp.: $11.00. 


CONN 


Conflict and Decision Making: 
Kn Introduction to Political Science 


By PAUL H. CONN, Michigan State University / Applies a model (political conflict and its resolution) 
through which all political phenamena can be analyzed, thereby providing a consistent organizational 
framework for the introductory course, while conveying to the student a sense of the fascinatingly complex 
and dynamic nature of political systems, The text examines the ways conflicts crise, the resources necessary 
to engage in conflict, the dynamics of conflict, and how legal and institutional structures respond to conflict 
situations. Modern examples, current problems, and issues relevant to the politically concerned student 

are stressed, with historical examples and classical concepts carefully woven into the text. March, 1971. 
Paper. 317 pp.; $4.95. Instructor's Manual. 


CHRISTENSON 


Challenge .and Decision: 
Political Issues of Our Time, THIRD EDITION t 


-By REO M. CHRISTENSON, Miami University, Ohio / Responsive to student demands for relevance in the 
classroom, this text offers a balanced and lucid treatment of such topics as public employee strikes, 

the welfare system, housing, ghefto education, unemployment programs, student rebellion, the mood and 
condition of black America, and crime. Foreword by Senator Edward Muskie / "An outstanding summary of 
salient political issues. . . . Christenson displays impartiality and selectivity, presenting both sides 

of each issue." —Choice {on an earlier edition). 1970. Paper. 301 pp.; $3.95. 


LEGG - MORRISON 


Politics and the International System: 

An Introduction 

By KEITH R. LEGG and JAMES F, MORRISON, University of Florida / This is an “anti-text."’ A shart, 
theoretical introduction to international politics, it is designed to be used in correlation with readings that 
are suggested in the wide-ranging chapter bibliographies {largely of paperbacks). Comparative in 
approach, the book relates the study of politics at many different levels and emphasizes the general concept 
of "systems" and the application of conflict theory to the study of international politics. Using specific 
situations to clarify and define relationships, the authors develop a framework for a viable theory of 
international politics. January, 1971. Paper. 369 pp.; $3.95. 


* For more listings of new and recent 
Harper & Row texts for second semester 
see our ad on the inside front cover. 
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Ready Winter, 1971-1972 


CRABB 


American Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age, 
THIRD EDITION 


By CECIL V. CRABB, JR., Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge / Unique in its organization, in its 
broad, objective, and analytical treatment, and in its range of documentation, the Third Edition of this 
well-known tex? provides the most up-to-date material on the principles, substance, and processes of 
American foreign policy. Presenting historical background and significant trends and prospects, this 
extensively revised and more compact text incorporates recent data and research, discusses major events and 
their effects on American foreign policy (the Arab-Israeli dispute and, especially, the Vietnam War), and 
assesses new movements in global affairs (disarmament and the United Nations). January, 1972. 

Paper. Tentative: 600 pp.; $8.95, 


FRANCIS 


Formal Models of American Politics: 
An Introduction 


By WAYNE L. FRANCIS, University of Washington / Teaches the student how fo analyze politics through 
the use of mathematical symbols and numbers by translating narration to formal models, Statistics, 
scaling procedures, index construction, set natation, reasoning, and equation writing in modeling are 
integrated throughout. Separate chapters introduce the notion of model, consider the origins of models in 
the development of scales or metrics and indices of behavior, investigate the notion of cause, and provide 
examples of formal models. Ideas are presented through examples of voter attitudes, legislative role types, 
welfare effort, apportionment, school desegregation, the Constitution of the U.S., Dahl's polyarchy, et al. 
February, 1972. Paper. Tentative: 160 pp.; $4.95. 


Ready Spring, 1972 


BONE / Action and Organization: An Introduction to 
Contemporary Political Science 


MERKL / Political Continuity and Change, 
REVISED EDITION 


JAMES / Outside, Looking In: 
Critiques of American Policies and Institutions, Left and Right 


HOROWITZ / Foundations of Political Sociology 


BEYLE - WILLIAMS / The American Governor in Behavioral 
Perspective 


For more Information write Dept. 275(D) 
š Harper & Row 
z 49 East 33d Street, New York 10016 
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ASIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM, | 
edited by Wayne Wilcox, Columbia University, 
Leo Rose, University of California, and-R. Gavin 
Boyd, St. Marys University è The contributors— 
each an expert on the country he analyzes—delve 
into the foreign policies of the Asian states. 
April Paper/Cloth 


AMERICA IN CRISIS: Contemporary 
Political Dilemmas, 
edited by Dorothy A. Palmer and Raymond L. 
Lee, both of Indiana University of Pennsylvaniae 
John W. Gardner, Richard M. Nixon, Arthur 
Schlessinger, Jr. and many others deal with the 
relevant issues of politics and policy in American 
government. April Paper 


NEW URBAN POLITICS, 

by Murray S$. Stedman, Jr., Temple University e 
Describes and explains the great transformation 
currently underway in urban politics. April Paper/ 
Cloth 


CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 

by Robert J. Lieber, University of California at 
Davis @ Surveys the important new theories of 
international relations. Paper 


NTHRO 


COLLEGE STUDENTS LOOK AT THE 
21st CENTURY, 

edited by Maxwell H. Norman, Phoenix College e 
College students evaluate the essays of Linus 
Pauling, B.F. Skinner, Arthur C. Clarke and other 
social scientists as they look at what the future 
may bring. 





For more information, write to Richard H. Marran 
at: i 
WINTHROP PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Wp 17 Dunster Street at Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


a subsidiary of Prentice-Hall 
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BULGARIAN COMMUNISM: 
THE ROAD TO POWER, 
1934-1944 


Nissan Oren. Based on extensive research 
in original and hitherto untapped sources, this 
is a detailed survey of one of Europe's most 


powerful and original Communist parties dur- 
„ing the decade preceding the establishment 


of ifs rule in Bulgaria. Taken together with 
Joseph Rothschild’s The Communist Party of 
Bulgaria: Origing and Development, 1883- 
1936 (Columbia University Press, 1959) it 
completes the history of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party in its pre-ruling days. $12.50 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 
WESTERN RESPONSE 


David S. Sullivan and Martin J. Sattler, 
editors. An anthology of five long articles 
prepared for a special issue of the Journal of 
International Affairs devoted to the question 
of United States foreign policy in its relation 
to peasant movements and revolutionary wars 
in various countries. The articles focus on 
three major problems: the meaning of Ameri- 
can involvement in Viet Nam, the Insurgency 
potential of peasant movements around the 
world, and the nature of revolutionary war 
and the American response to it. 
$8.00, cloth 
$2.25, paper 


Q 


COLUMBIA 


THE EARLY CHIANG KAI-SHEK: 
A Study of His Personality and 
Politics, 1887-1924 


Pichon P. Y. Loh. This psycho-biography of 
the early life of Chiang Kai-Shek is based on 
an intensive analysis of two versions of his 
“diary” as well as other available sources, 
both in English and Chinese. Combining the 
Eriksonian theory of human development and 


.a developmental approach to the study of 


transitional societies, Professor Loh seeks to 
make meaningful the growth of a complex 
man in his political environment. 


Occasional Papers, The East Asian Institute, 
Columbia University. $7.50 


UNIVERSIT Y PRESS 


Address for orders: 136 South Broadway, 
Irvington, New York 10533 
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Computer Simulations of Voting Behavior 


By WILLIAM R. SHAFFER, Purdue University. In this study of voting behavior, Pro- 
fessor Shaffer examines the technique of computer simulation in general and as it has been 
used by other researchers. In conclusion he proposes a new model of voting behavior that 
is based on his criticisms of other work. 


February 1972 170 pp. 5] tables, charts cloth $7.50 paper $2.95 


Administering Federalism in a Democracy 


By ARTHUR W. MACMAHON, Eaton Professor Emeritus, Columbia University. Profes- 
sor Macmahon states that federalism is legal in essence but largely administrative in prac- 
tice, Although he discusses the legal aspect of federalism, the focus of this work is the 
complicated administrative process of the federal government of the United States and 
other federal governments. 


March 1972 200 pp. cloth $6.50 paper $2.50 


Arms and Foreign Policy in the Nuclear Age 


Edited by MILTON L. RAKOVE, University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. Fifty-nine pro- 
vocative essays by scholars and political figures present widely divergent viewpoints on how 
the development and proliferation of nuclear weapons ts affecting traditional concepts of 
war and diplomacy. The work focuses on the relationship between force and foreign policy 
and the special problems of the relationship today. 


February 1972 496 pp. paper $3.95 


Basic Documents in International Law 

SECOND EDITION f 
Edited by IAN BROWNLIE, Wadham College, Oxford. Dr. Brownlie provides an economi- 
cal and up-to-date selection of basic documents relating to international organizations, the 
law of the sea, outer space, diplomatic relations, permanent sovereignty over natural re- 


sources, human rights and self determination, the law of treaties, and the juflicial settlement 
of disputes. 


Spring 1972 260 pp. cloth $6.00 paper $3.95 


The Growth of American Politics 

A MODERN READER 

VOL. I: THROUGH RECONSTRUCTION 

VOL. HI: SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 

Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL, University of California, Los Angeles; PAUL GOOD- 
MAN, University of California, Davis; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN, Smith College. This 
collection of readings brings together essays on political history and the effect of that history 
on society. It develops such themes as the class basis of political behavior, party politics, 
voting trends, and influences of Presidents and party leaders. 

March 1972 512 pp. each cloth, each $8.50 paper, each $2.95 


Readings in American Political History 


Edited by FRANK OTTO GATELL; PAUL GOODMAN; and ALLEN WEINSTEIN. 
This single volume condensed edition of the editors’ two-volume work, The Growth of 
American Politics, presents 23 essays which range in time from the colonial period to the 
present. 


March 1972 400 pp. paper $3.95 
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Freedom and the Courts 
CIVIL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
SECOND EDITION 


By HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of Pennsylvania. This study of the lines that must 
be drawn by a democratic society as it attempts to reconcile individual freedom with the 
rights of the community was originally published in 1966 and won an enthusiastic response 
from teachers and reviewers. The Second Edition retains the scope and approach of the 
original but has been carefully updated throughout. 

February 1972 325 pp. cloth $7.95 paper $2.95 


Government Lawlessness in America 


Edited by THEODORE L. BECKER, University of Hawaii, and VERNON MURRAY. 
“An effective antidote to the political socialization that knowingly or not conceals truth, 
instills chauvinism, discourages effort. A highly useful collection of materials that, in the 
final analysis upholds the majesty of the law.”—HuciiArp A. GARDNER, Queens College, 
CUNY. “This book successfully attempts to bring relevance into the academic picture; it 
presents a varied look at the realities of the political and quasi-political processes, thus 
providing the student with material to be viewed against the usual (and necessary) frame- 
work of American political institutions and their theoretical operation.” —ROGER J. MACRAY, 
Long Beach City College, California. “Excellent book of readings for undergraduate courses 
in social problems. Potent, timely and disturbing, a chronicle of government horrors that 
should shock us all into action.”—LERoy ScuuLtz, West Virginia University 

197] 464 pp. paper $4.95 


American Government and Political Change 
° Edited by WILLIAM R. NELSON, Memphis State University. “A very good collection of 


readings for the American Government course.”—WILLIAM C. SPRAGENS, Bowling Green 
Staite University. “Excellent readings, imaginatively organized, with cogent commentary.” 
—E. Epwin Giutkour, Grinnell College F a 
1970 544 pp. paper $4.95 


International Administration 
ITS EVOLUTION AND CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 


Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN, State University of New York, Binghamton. This collec- 
tion of ten papers, all but one original for this book, focuses on the origins and continuity 
of international administration in relation to contemporary efforts to administer peace- 
keeping, political-military regionalism, and economic regionalism. 

1971 304 pp. paper $3.95 


Multinational Cooperation 
ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Edited by ROBERT S. JORDAN. Discussing the means by which economic, social and 
scientific international programs are carried out, this series of eight essays analyzes the 
future prospects for multinational cooperation in these areas. The volume is a companion 
to Professor Jordan's International Administration. 


February 1972 432 pp. paper $4.95 
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Kefauver 
A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


By JOSEPH BRUCE GORMAN. The first biography of one of the most colorful, contro- 
versial—and successful—politicians in recent years. “I welcome this new book on Estes 
Kefauver and the additional insight it gives into the life and accomplishment of a great 
American and courageous United States Senator.”—SENATOR Husprert H. HUMPHREY. 


8 pages of halftones. $10.00 
Word Politics 
VERBAL STRATEGY AMONG THE SUPERPOWERS 


By THOMAS M. FRANCK and EDWARD WEISBAND, both of New York University. 
“A fascinating and highly stimulating study which makes a point of considerable practical 
significance for US foreign policy, as well as of considerable theoretical importance for 
students of international order and the role of perceptions and images in international 
affairs.” —STANLEY HorrMan, Harvard University. Cloth, $5.95 


The Embattled Mountain 


By F: W. D. DEAKIN, Oxford University. Captain Deakin participated in Yugoslav re- 
sistance to the Axis during the now-legendary battle of Mount Durmitor. An autobiographi- 
cal account of the partisan movement in Yugoslavia, and an important contemporary his- 
torical document as well. 34 halfiones, 3 maps. $7.50 


This Sacred Trust 
AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1798-1898 


By PAUL C. NAGEL, University of Missouri. In this perceptive book Professor Nagel ex- 
plores America’s developing sense of national identity in its religious, political, social, eco- ` 
nomic, and literary implications. A vivid portrait of nineteenth-century America, how it felt 


abaut itself and what concerned it most deeply. f $9.50 


The Plain People of Boston 
1830-1860 


. A STUDY IN CITY GROWTH 


By PETER R. KNIGHTS, York University, Toronto. “A little gem. By dint of [Knights’] 
extraordinary scholarly energy he has uncovered unique information on geographic and 
social mobility and thereby permanently raised the discussion of urbanization to a new, 
higher and more realistic plane.”—S. B. Warner, University of Michigan. (Urban Life in 
America series.) 50 tables, 4 maps. $7.95 


Oxford Regional Economic Atlas: 


Western Europe 


Prepared by THE CARTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT OF THE CLARENDON PRESS, 
advisory editors: K. M. CLAYTON and I. B. F. KORMOSS. This magnificent addition to 
the Oxford Regional Economic Atlases provides extensive, up-to-date economic informa- 
tion and topographical, physical, climatic, and demographic maps for all of Western 
Europe. 96 pages of maps in color. Cloth, $15.00. Paper, $6.95 


Wa OXFORD WW UNIVERSITY wy PRESS 
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Israel’s Parliament 
THE LAW OF THE KNESSET 


By ELIAHU LIKHOVSKI. Israel’s unwritten and flexible constitution is traced to its 
Zionist and British traditions in this analysis of the Israeli system of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Particular attention is paid to the legal and conventional rules which determine the 
election of Israel’s Parliament and its own rules of procedure. $13.75 


Magna Carta 
THE HERITAGE OF LIBERTY 


By ANNE PALLISTER. The English people have long revered the Magna Carta as a 
statement of their ancient and inviolable liberties. This work analyzes this belief in 
English political thought and practice since the seventeenth century, showing how it has 
been a major stumbling block to the formulation of abstract political theory. 3 plates. 


Britain and West Germany 
CHANGING SOCIETIES AND THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Edited by KARL KAISER and ROGER MORGAN. Britain and West Germany exist in 
a world dominated by two super-powers—a fact that has significantly changed the tradi- 
tional objectives of their foreign policies. In a series of parallel articles by British and 
German writers, this book explores this new international environment and their future 
roles in world politics. (Royal Institute of International Affairs.) $13.00 


International Boundaries of East Africa 


By A. C. McEWEN. Relating international law to the status of the boundaries of ‘the 
three East Afriean states of Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda, this book gives the historical 
background, leg origin, and present legal status of each of the fifteen boundaries and . 
discusses in detail any disputed or problem area. Frontispiece, 16 maps. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) $11.25 


The Gentle Anarchists 


A STUDY OF THE LEADERS OF THE SARVODAYA MOVEMENT 

FOR NON-VIOLENT REVOLUTION IN INDIA 

By GEOFFREY OSTERGAARD and MELVILLE CURRELL. Based largely on partici- 
pant observation and survey data, this book gives a systematic account of the activists in- 


volved in the promotion of Bhoodan and Gramdan. Examined are the activists’ ideology, 
their social composition, organization, strategy and tactics, $17.75 


The Law of Athens 
VOLUME II: PROCEDURE 


By A. R. W. HARRISON; edited by D. M. MACDOWELL. The first volume of THE 
LAW OF ATHENS dealt with the law of the family and of property. This second volume 
covers most aspects of procedure in Athenian trials in the fourth century B.C., thoroughly 
investigating the steps which led up to a hearing and the consequences which followed it. 

$12.00 
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Comparative Polities 
The quarterly journal g r. i ios 
of the Political Science 


Program, The City 
University of New York 





Forthcoming articles-— 


Political Clientelism and Development ......0cseceeseceeeeeees Rene Lemarchand and Keith Legg 
The Scope of the Chilean Party System 1... .0ccccceceeeseee nese eeeeeneenenens Arturo Valenzuela 
Participation and Efficacy: Aspects of Peasant Involvement in Political Mobilization ........... 

ds relate Se etude > Gia Hea ew lata ty Aare a ase ese saad Oaie eet John R. Mathiason and John D. Powell 
The Politics of Change in Rural Thailand 21... cc cece ccc cence eee etna eeannee Clark D. Neher 
Comparing Liberalizing Processes in Eastern Europe .......ccceercececcceeues Andrzej Korbonski 
The Limits of Counterinsurgency: An African Case .scsseccscccccccuncenveennes Gerald J. Bender 
Changes in the French Party System (review article) .......--.cseeeeeeeweeees Mark J. Kesselman 


me o A eer mh IR Fe RM DA A WE TK IY TL NOL E eh te LH ra ht te mie mib bia mie te ay ny mth ne ee e e e ke her rr ey ete eS a Se a SIR ey me in iim wee im nee ih AE vit hy Hite A ny nh i mh Hee rem Hind fos th the 


Order Form 
Comparative Politics, The City University of New York, 33 West 42 Street, New York, New York 10036 


Enclosed is my check or money order for a subscription to Comparative Politics for = year (8) 


at $, (Individuals, 1 year, $8.00; 2 years, $15.00; 3 years, $21.50. Institutions, $12.00 per year. 
Add $1.00 per year foreign postage). 


Wano cca I I A 
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A textbook for the 70’s Flexible binding - 


on GOVERNMENT 
and POLITICS 


2nd Edition, 1971 





D. George - This lucid, comprehensive and 
| balanced introduction to Political 


ee Science, ilable in a thor- 
KOUSOULAS sie walla sana dee edi- 


_ Professor, Howard Univ. tion. Widely used. 


DUXBURY PRESS . Discussion EEN 


A Division of Wadsworth Annotated Bibliography 
6 Bound Brook Court Glossåry of terms 
North Scituate, Mass. 02060 . instructor’s Manual 
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The Politics of Student Interest . . . 


current issues, involvement, relevance 


Three new introductory textbooks from 


CANFIELD PRESS 





NATION OF CHANGE: 
THE AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


By John P. Carney 
Approximately 450 pages. Paper. 
$5.95. November 1971. 


This introductory American government text, 
primarily for nonmajors, emphasizes functional 
descriptions of government institutions and ex- 
plores major problems, issues, and behavior. The 
book reflects a concern that students must keep 
pace with volatile changes in the United States 
and the world, and that the structure and func- 
tion of government directly affect political and 
social problems. Extensive enough to be used 
as a core text, but brief enough to allow the in- 
structor use of supplementary paperbacks to 
explore areas in depth. Instructor’s Manual. 


PARTICIPATORY DEMOCRACY 
By Terrence Cogk and Patrick Morgan 
486 pages. Paper. $4.95. May 1971. 


A collection of readings exploring the idea of 
participatory democracy in theory and practice, 
as an alternative or complement to mass repre- 
sentative democracy, An original essay by the 
authors defines participatory democracy fol- 
lowed by an analysis of it by traditional, mod- 
ern, and radical political theorists. The decision- 
making process under participatory democracy 
is explored, and institutions such as police, 
armed forces, and judicial systems, whose pur- 
pose is to implement and enforce decisions, are 
presented. 


CANFIELD PRESS 
ne 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


By John A. Perry and Murray Seidler 
Approximately 640 pages. Paper. 
$5.95 tentative. March 1972. 


This core text/reader for the introduction to the 
social science course offers a comparative cul- 
tural approach which should serve to broaden 
the intellectual and social horizons of the stu- 
dent. Basic concepts, insights, and data from the 
various social science disciplines are presented 
to enable the student to see the interrelationships 
which exist among these disciplines. It attempts 
to give the reader a better understanding of him- 
self and the social environment in which he lives. 
Glossary, supplementary readings, and questions 
for the students are included in each chapter. 
Instructor’s Manual. 


a la a a a lt ee í 
| Canfield Press | 
į A Department of Harper & Row, 
| Publishers, Inc. : . i 
| Department 262 (G) 4 i 
| 850 Montgomery Street 
| San Francisco, California 94133 
[_] For possible adoption in a course I teach, | 
| 
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a complimentary copy of the book(s) ! 
checked below. 
For my personal use, please send on 30- 
day approval the book(s) checked below. 
(Books may be returned for full credit 
within 30 days.) 
[C] I enclose full payment (Harper pays 
postage) 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





COERCION: Nomos XIV 


edited by J. Roland Pennock, 
Swarthmore College, and John W. 
Chapman, University of Pittsburgh 


Today, at a point in history marked by dramatic 
challenges to the existing military, political, and 
social order, coercion emerges as a foca! point 
of international concern. Amid the clamor, the 
traditional theories of coercion demand reas- 


sessment. Just what is coercion? What are its, 


subtle forms? Is it always bad or simply ethi- 
cally neutral? How is tt used as a bargaining 
tactic? The fifteen papers presented here exam- 
ine the definition of corecion, its moral aspects, 


its avoidability, and its historical and contempo- . 


rary role in international relations. Scholars and 
students in the areas of law, philosophy, and 
political science will find this volume — the 
fourteenth in the distinguished Nomos series 
—a timely addition to their libraries. Approx. 
352 pp. $7.95. 


COLLECTIVE VIOLENCE 


edited by James F. Short, Washington 
State University, and Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, University of Pennsylvania 


Here is a provocative collection of 27 papers 
(14 are entirely original contributions) on the 
forms, sources; and meanings of riots and re- 
bellion. The book includes essays on theory, 
comparative analyses based on anthropological 
and historica! data, studies of the role of police 
and other social control agents, and summariz- 
ing discussions of U.S. public policy. This latest 
volume in the Law in Action series will be of 
significant interest for professionals in the so- 
cial and political sciences as well as a valuable 
supplementary text. Approx. 416 pp. Cloth 
$72.50 Paper $4.95. 


; 


f 


<p 


ALDINE. ATHERTON 








THE HUMAN BASIS OF THE 
POLITY: A Psychological Study 
of Political Men 

Jeanne Knutson 


“A Brilliant application of Abraham Maslow’s 
theory of the hierarchy of human motives to 
organizing the literature concerning personality 
and politics, and a provocative empirical study 
testing implications of the theory thus applied. 
As such, the book is a substantial contribution 
to the growing literature on personality and pol- 
itics, and should influence subsequent thought 


. and research in the field.” —M. Brewster Smith, 


University of California at Santa Cruz. 


This truly remarkable book is the first thorough 
review of the personality literature related to 
political behavior, the first thorough theoretical 
discussion of the uses of personality and moti- 
vation concepts in the study of social and po- 
litical behavior, and the first empirical demon- 
stration of holistic personality’ theory used in 
the study of political systems as well as in sur- 
vey research. Approx. 434 pp. $12.95. 


PATTERNS OF DISCOVERY 
IN THE SOCIAL. SCIENCES 


Paul R. Diesing, State University of 
New York at Buffalo 


social scientists are often vexed because their 
work does not satisfy the criteria of “scientific” 
methodology developed by philosophers of sci- 
ence and logicians who use the natural sciences 
as their model. This book is the first detailed 
and systematic report on the full range of meth- 
ods of discovery in the social sciences as they 
are actually practiced. Neither a how-to-do-it 
handbook nor a lofty philosophical treatise, this 
is a truly interdisciplinary study of the basic 
modes of procedure in scientific inquiry. The 
book will be of interest to all social scientists, 
graduate students in any of the social science 
disciplines, and philosophers of science. It can 
also be used as a text or supplement in courses 
in sociological methods and philosophy of 
science. Approx. 416 pp. $11.75. 


Aldine-Atherton 529 S 
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FROM ALDINE-ATHERTON 





CAUSAL MODELS IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
edited by H. M. Blalock, Jr., University of North Carolina 


Causal mode!ls—formal theories stating the re- 
lationships between precisely specified varia- 
bles—have become an increasingly important 
tool of the social scientist. This book draws 
upon the best recent writing in a variety of 
fields to provide the first comprehensive picture 
of contemporary work on this subject. This col- 
lection of 27 articles—8 of them previously un- 
published-~stands alone as a source book on 
the causal modeling approach to theory con- 
struction and data analysis. The papers cover 
the general problems of causal models, their 
essential nature and their several types, the 


Approx. 512 pp. Cloth $15.00. Paper $9.75. 


ALSO, 
THREE NEW 
ATHERTON 
CONTROVERSIES: 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


edited by James A. McCafferty, 
Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics in the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts 


Here are not only empirical data and analyses 
of the nature of capital punishment, but per- 
spectives on the larger issues of our approach 
to lawbreakers and their rehabilitation. An ex- 
tremely useful bibliography plus a final chapter 
delineating the legal issues facing the courts 
are included. 272 pp. Cloth $7.95 Paper $2.95. 


"4 


Nabash Ave. Chicago 60605 a 


techniques of developing such models, and the 
problems encountered in testing them and in 
using them for predictive purposes. In bringing 
together contributions from a variety of disci- 
plines that have a bearing on a common set of 
theoretical and analytical strategies, the rele- 
vance of work in one field to another is demon- 
strated. This book is intended primarily for pro- 
fessionals and graduate students in. sociology, 
economics, and political science, but will be of 
interest to psychologists and biologists who 
emphasize quantitative and mathematical re- 
search techniques. 


THE URBAN FUTURE 
edited by Ely Chinoy, Smith College 


This book provides explanations and analyses 
of urban problems and offers possible solutions 
—proposals of planners, politicians, cynics, and 
even visionaries for remaking our cities and for 
controlling and directing anticipated growth 
deterioration. 176 pp. Cloth $7.95 Paper $2.95. 


MARX’S SOCIALISM 


edited by Shlomo Avineri, the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem 


The writers in this book consider the earlier 
writings of Marx in relation to the later, “ma- 
ture” Marx. They confront-——in the format of a 
controversy—the basic question about the con- 
tinuity of Marx’s thought, especially with re- 
gard to such themes as humanism, alienation, 
and the socialist future. Approx. 220 pp. Cloth 


$7.95 Paper $2.95. 
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CORCBOORS 


THE POLITICAL THEORY OF ANARCHISM 


By April Carter. More than a mere history of the anarchist 
movement, this study explores key themes and ideas within 
anarchism in relation to other traditions of political theory 
as well as to contemporary political and social conditions. 
TB/1604 $1.60 
Cloth TLE/50 $6.00 


ASSASSINATIONS AND THE 
POLITICAL ORDER 


Edited by William J. Crotty. The purpose of these essays, 
which place political assassination in an understandable 
framework, ts to shed light and introduce order into an es- 
sentially irrational and senseless occurrance. 
l HR/1574 $5.25 
(February) TLE/45 $17.50 


IMPERIALISM 


Edited by Philip D. Curtin. This intellectual history of the 
movement, as it reached its peak in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries, is concerned with Western ideas about conquest 
and administration in non-Western countries and peoples. 
*HR/1511 $4.45 


MARX BEFORE MARXISM s 


By David McLellan. “McLellan correctly sees the unity of 
Marx’s thought in his concept of alienation and stresses the 
continuing influence of Hegel through Das Kapital. For lu- 
cidity, the author cannot be topped.’’——-MARK POSTER, Li- 
brary Journal. TB/1602 $2.75 

Cloth $6.50 


POLITICS OF NEW STATES 


A General Analysis with Case Studies from 
Eastern Asia 


By Roger Scott. This selective study illuminates the general 
problems facing new states by focusing on a few examples 


and setting them in the broad context. TB/1598 $2.75 
For complete 
catalog, write: 
Harper & Row 
Paperback Dept. * i ivilizati i 
49 P S Now Vork t0018 omana ow A ti Civilization, edited by Eugene 
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REVOLUTION AND INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


A STUDY IN THE BREAKDOWN OF INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 
Kyung-Won Kim 

Applying concepts developed in the theory of international rela- 
tions, this book focuses on the relationship between revolutionary 
France and conservative Europe to show why ideological revolution 
does not inevitably lead to the breakdown of international stability. 
160 pages 7.95 


SOVIET AND AMERICAN POLICIES IN 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Alvin Z. Rubinstein and George Ginsburgs, Editors 


The superpower rivalry between the US and the Soviet Union within 
the UN has influenced all spheres of its activity. This volume deals 
with the main issues that have faced the UN throughout its 25 
year history, including arms control, decolonization, economic 
development, peacekeeping, the role of law in promoting inter- 
national peace, diplomatic behavior, and strategic rivalry. 


224 pages 8.95 


COMMUNIST CHINA, 1949-1969 
A TWENTY-YEAR ASSESSMENT 


Frank N. Trager and William Henderson 


An appraisal of the main political, economic and social develop- 
ments in Mainland China since 1949, a critical assessment of the 
strategy and tactics of Communist China’s foreign policy, the im- 
pact of the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution, and an assess- 
ment of the fact that the army appears to have emerged as the 
principal heir to Mao's power. 


320 pages 9.50 


THE LIMITS OF AMERICAN ISOLATION 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CRIMEAN WAR 
Alan Dowty 


A new way of looking at “isolation” as a tradition in American 

diplomacy, underlining the necessity of a better differentiation be- 

tween various levels of “neutrality” and "isolation". Some doubt 

is cast on the sharp lines between Old World and New World that 
a are usually respected in the histories of this period. 


256 pages 9.50 


URBAN LOBBYING 
MAYORS IN THE.FEDERAL ARENA 


Suzanne Farkas 


“Dr. Farkas has written an interesting and informed study of the 
efforts by big-city mayors to lobby for increased federal attention to 
urban problems. This book should be read by every citizen seriously 
concerned with the future of our cities.” Mayor John V. Lindsay 


336 pages 8.50 









































FASCISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 1900-1945 


H. R. Kedward 


The fervour of its propaganda and the prophetic role of the leader 
made fascism one of the most powerful movements in history. H. R. 
Kedward tries to analyze this wide and dynamic appeal, describing 
the nature of fascism and its history, and attempting to move 
towards its definition. 

272 pages 6.95 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


WORLD WAR ! AND US POLICY TOWARDS LATIN AMERICA 
Joseph S. Tulchin 


This study demonstrates the impact of the First World War on the 
Latin American foreign policy of the United States which led to a 
reformulation of basic objectives in terms of America’s new global 
perception of her responsibilities and strategic needs. 


352 pages 
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- New — 


The Cultural Revolution in China 


Thomas W. Robinson, Richard Baum, William F. Dorrill, 
Melvin Gurtov, avd Harry Harding, Jr. 


This book offers five rich case studies of central features of the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, one of the most significant events in the history of 20th century China. These China 
scholars assess the political and ideological background of the Cultural Revolution, provide 
detailed accounts of some aspects of its political history, and discuss its effect on Chinese foreign 
policy. 600 pages $13.50 


Readings in the Chinese Communist Cultural Revolution 
Compiled and edited by Wen-shun Chi 


Those who wish to learn written Chinese as it is used in Communist China today will find here 
materials published during the Great Proletarian Revolution—official documents and articles 
that highlight the ideological conflict between Mao T'se-tung and his opponents. Included are 
explanatory sections in English, glossaries, and vocabularies. 

384 pages large format $12.00 


Communications and National Integration in Communist China 
Alan P. L. Liu 


Looking beyond the conventional context of ‘political control,” Mr. Liu examines here the 
broader effects of official propaganda activities in Communist China, with particular reference 
to the mass media. This is the first study to tie together considerations of comparative politics, ° 
the relation between the mass media and the social system, and the concept of totalitarianism. * 

; 250 pages $8.50 


4 


Revolutionary Breakthroughs and National Development 
The Case of Romania, 1944-1965 


Kenneth Jowitt 


Focusing on nation-building in Romania, Kenneth Jowitt examines what happens when a 
Leninist regime attempts to redefine its status—in this case, from satellite to largely self-directed 
polity. Romania’s process of development is compared throughout with other Leninist and 
non-Leninist regimes. 325 pages $12.00 


The Mind of Buganda 


Documents from the Modern History of an African Kingdom 
D. A. Low 


The African kingdom of Buganda has long occupied a central position in the history of Uganda 
and East Africa. To further our understanding of Buganda’s history, the author has compiled 
historical documents and identified the key themes within these documents which he believes 
represent the “mind of Buganda.” 234 pages 4 pages of halftones $8.50 
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Wage Restraint | 
A Study of Incomes Policies in Western Europe 


Lloyd Ulman and Robert J. Flanagan | 


Incomes policies are designed to restrain the growth of wages, prices, and at times profit margins 
by the publication of a guide for the noninflationary development of incomes. Many forms have 
been tried in Europe, none too successfully. The authors examine here some of these policies 
in the belief that their work will aid economic policy makers both here and abroad. 


“Both timely and significant, not only for businessmen, politicians, and other economists, but 
also for intelligent persons everywhere who worry about coping with inflationary price raises.” 
—New York Times 180 pages $7.50 


+ 
1 


Economic History and the Social Sciences 
Problems of Methodology 


Elias H. Tuma 


Despite the continual debate on methodology in the social sciences, few attempts have been 
made to systematize the issues. Mr. Tuma attempts to fill this gap by examining the relation 
between the objectives, type of data used, method of analysis, and conclusions in social science 
research. He thus establishes an evaluative model which he applies to both traditional and 
“new” interpretations of economic history. 300 pages $11.00 


Fascism and the Industrial Leadershtp in Italy, 1919-1940 


A Study in the Expansion of Private Power under Fascism 


Roland Sarti 


There is no more controversial topic in the study of fascism than the nature of its ties to big 
business. Challenging many widely accepted notions about that relationship, Roland Sarti shows 
Mussolini in the unfamiliar guise of mediator between the self-styled revolutionaries and the 
industrialists. Political realist that he was, the Duce proved much more receptive to considera- 
“tions of power than to demands for social justice. 180 pages $8.00 


Trade Unions and Politics in C eylon 


Robert N. Kearney 


Ceylon supports an aggressive, rapidly growing labor movement whose organization not only 
performs traditional trade union functions; they are also deeply involved in politics, generally 
as auxiliaries or allies of one or another political party. Mr. Kearney studies their role in politics 
and uncovers patterns and trends of interest to students of the developing countries. 

256 pages $10.00 


More Essays in Legal Philosophy 
General Assessments of Legal Philosophies 
Edited by Robert S. Summers ` 


Five distinguished legal scholars—Golding, Hart, Morris, Sartorius, and Summers—assess the 
basic work of five major thinkers in legal philosophy: Bentham, Fuller, Hart, Kelsen, and 
Pound. The essays are presented from a variety of viewpoints and they reflect both the sensi- 
tivity to language and critical genius characteristic of modern analytic philosophy. 

170 pages $6.50 


(a Uneco of California Press * Berkeley 94720 
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Forthcoming paperbacks— 


The Political Experience 
Readings in Political Science 


Edited by Michael A. Weinstein, Purdue University 


In order to make the study of political science meaningful for the beginning student, this text 
presents readings that demonstrate the relevance of political science to actual experience and 
conditions in the real world, An introductory essay describes the four main phases of the political 
process—policy, decision, administration, judgment—and the political experiences associated with 
them—advocacy, participation, cooperation, criticism. The eight sections that follow deal succes- 
sively with the quality of the human condition in the twentieth century, the nature of politics, 
approaches to studying politics, policy alternatives, decision-making, administration, evaluation, 
and prospects for political action. The readings in each section come from a wide range of sources, 
representing a broad spectrum of opinion. All have been selected according to their ability to 
clarify significant, contemporary political situations. 

March about 400 pages about $4.95 


Reform and Responsiveness 
Readings in American Politics 


Edited by Dennis Ippolito and Thomas G. Walker, Emory University 


For courses in American government, this distinctive reader explores the ways in which govern- 
ment responds to citizens’ demands for change. It examines government's potential for reform 
by analyzing the relationships among three categories of institutions through which the public 
is linked to governmental behavior and policy: participatory institutions (elections, direct ac- 
tion), intermediate institutions, (pressure groups, political parties), and primary institutions (the 
Presidency, the Congress, the judiciary, the bureaucracy). The readings, which illustrate how 
these institutions function, have been chosen to reveal the weaknesses as well as the strengths of 
American politics. The text includes an introduction analyzing the question of responsiveness 
and. presenting the linkage model, short introductions to each section of readings, and a con- 
cluding essay on the necessity of and prospects for reform. ‘ 


March about 350 pages about $3.95 


The National Politics of Congressional Policy-Making 
Conflict Along Six Dimensions 


Aage R. Clausen, University of Wisconsin 


An analysis of the policy decisions of United States Congressmen from 1953 to 1970, focusing 
on six policy domains of recurrent interest during this period: social welfare, economic policy, 
farm policy, foreign policy, civil liberties, and civil rights. In seeking to determine the policy 
position of any legislator, it considers the relative impact of the political forces that influence him: 
constituency, party, ideology, the current administration, as well as personal beliefs. It shows 
that these forces affect voting in different degrees at different times and that knowledge of how 
their influence varies can greatly enhance our understanding of legislative behavior and help us 
predict future policy formulations. Its aim is to provide the student of American politics with a 
broad perspective on Congressional policy-making that is at the same time sufficiently structured 
to be comprehensible. Because the book is designed for students rather than specialists, descrip- 
tion of the more difficult statistical methodology has been excluded. 


March about 160 pages about $2.95 


ST. MARTIN'S PRESS 
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Just exactly what 


is going on 
in Washington? 


These days, nobody seerns to know. Govern- 
ment has grown so big and complicated even 
the best-informed people find they can’t keep 
up with it. And the really important action 
seems to take place so far behind the scenes 
you never hear about it. 


But if you have a stake in government action, 
you can't afford to be in the dark. That's why 
we started National Journal. It’s a weekly 
Washington intelligence service with a new 
idea: 


What you need is a different kind of informa- 
tion from the kind you're getting now. Hot news, 
surface reporting, after-the-fact analysis— 
you can read it all and stili not know what's 
going on. 


You need to know how policy is reatly being 
made—and why. Who's behind it. Who's 
against it. What are its chances. What it will 
lead to. You need to know this before legisla- 
tion is introduced, before decisions are made. 


This is the only kind of information that can 
heip you plan intelligently, act effectively, avoid 
unpleasant surprises. It's information you can’t 
get from newspapers or magazines or trade 
publications until much too late. 


National Journal heips you anticipate the 
government. Wé have 50 Washington specialists 
who are experts in the areas they cover. They 
dig deep, spending up to two months investiga- 
ting one subject. Their assignment: to keep 
you well ahead of the government. To penetrate 
the statements and speeches and find out how 
decisions are really being made. To track the 
development of policy from its earliest stages — 
by talking to the people who actually make 
policy. 


We keep you Informed on action behind the 
scenes. Your interests are affected by Wash- 
ington people you rarely hear of-——~agency 
directors, Congressional committee staff mem- 
bers, special-interest groups and lobbyists. 
National Journal knows these people and tells 
you who they are, how much power they have, 
what action they're taking, where they can apply 
pressure, how effective it will be. This is infor- 
mation you must have to understand what's 
going on in Washington. It’s information you 
can't get anywhere else. 


We keep you alert to what might hit you from 
your blind side. Suppose your interest is pollu- 
tion control. You're probably up-to-date on the 
EPA. But do you know what’s brewing in the 
congressional subcommittees, obscure environ- 


» 


ment organizations, seemingly unrelated admin- 
istrative agencies and commissions? You'll find 
out in National Journal—not just from our in- 
depth analyses but also from our Briefing 
section, It systematically updates the analyses 
to alert you to significant action in your area — 
wherever the action may be happening. 


We give you an instant information retrieval 
system. Just about. everything in National 
Journal is cumulatively indexed. Attractive 
binders hold your National Journals and your 
indexes. So, at any time, you can find informa- 
tion in seconds. 


We give you a valuable bonus. At no addi- 
tional cost if you subscribe to National Journal 
now, you will receive a useful $5.00 softcover 
book called The Pressure Groups. It’s a collec- 
tion of National Journal’s insightful reports on 
some of the nation’s most powerful labbies and 
interest groups—including the Ralph Nader 
empire, General Motors, the environment move- 
ment, Common Cause, the food, aerospace and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers and others. 
Through these profiles you'll learn something 
about the way things really wark in Washington. 


We offer you an inexpensive introduction. 
This introductory offer brings you National 
Journal at a substantial discount, wth The 
Pressure Groups as a bonus. . 


We he te eke te eg eV O wey te, A 
| 
National Journal i 
} Subscription Department i 
| 1730 M Street NW, Wash., D.C. 20036 i 
| Send The Pressure Groups as a bonus, and | 
| enter my National Journal trial subscription at ! 
| the special rate of 10 weeks for $19.25. | may l 
| cancel at any time and receive a pro-rata refund, Í 
| and keep the bonus book. | 
OU Check enclosed, C1 Bill me later. | 
i | 
| i 
| name 
| | 
| | 
{title { 
| | 
j | 
| organization | 
r ! 
| 

address i 
| | 
city state zip i 
i SK i 
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Significant Political Science 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS 
A Distributive Approach 


By ALEXANDER J. GROTH, University of California, Davis 


Using a thoroughly modern approach, this text analyzes the production and dispensation 
of various “goods” or outputs by democratic and authoritarian political systems, and 
examines the significance of these outputs to the systems as a whole. Its up-to-date ap- 
proach to questions of vital importance to citizens has an immediacy that will encourage 
students of introductory comparative politics to become deeply involved in the subject. 
1971, 289 pages, paper, $4.95 


THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
Third Edition 


By JOHN C. LIVINGSTON and ROBERT G. THOMPSON, both, Sacramento State College 


Designed for students of American government and theories of democracy, this book 
argues that there is a serious crisis in American politics—a crisis stemming from a gap 
between traditional democratic ideals and American pluralistic political practice. The 
author’s approach gives students the knowledge necessary for individual evaluation of 
this crisis. Each chapter of the Third Edition has been thoroughly reevaluated and revised. 
1971, 562 pages, $8.95 


THE PERVERTED PRIORITIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS 
By DUANE LOCKARD, Princeton University 


Duane Lockard has been practicing, teaching, or writing about politics for 20 years. 
During that time he has become convinced that the inequities and injustices that are 
evident in this country today are not superficial disorders. They are, he now believes, 
deeply rooted in the major institutions of American government. In this controversial new 
book he demonstrates how federalism has provided justifications for racist policies; how 
the inadequacies of Congress have given rise to inequitable tax laws; and how the cóm- 
plexities and paradoxes of the presidency have permitted escalation of the Vietnam war. 
1971,°337 pages, paper, $4.95 -` 
FIVE LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS 

A Comparative Political Study 


By PETER RANIS, York College of The City University of New York 


This text, designed for courses in government and politics of Latin America, studies 
political change since independence in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru. It ex- 
amines contemporary levels of political development; the role of political culture, systems, 
and forces; and the sociological and economic obstacles to modernization. The book can 
also be used in comparative politics courses or courses in the problems of political matura- 
tion in developing countries. 

1971, 337 pages, paper, $3.95 


LAWS AND MEN 
The Challenge of American Politics 


By the late DANIEL M. BERMAN and LOUIS S. LOEB, American University 


Beginning where politics begins—with people—Laws and Men develops an understanding 
of how individuals relate to politics and of how they are motivated. Descriptive, analytical, 
and interpretive, the book includes basic information about parties, interest groups, the 
policy-making institutions and processes—but goes beyond description to take a critical 
look at American politics. The text, designed for courses in American government, 
answers the plea for human relevance in the study of political behavior and institutions. 
1970, 432 pages, $7.95 
e 
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Titles from Macmillan 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
Third Edition 


By the late ROCCO J. TRESOLINI, formerly of Lehigh University, 

and MARTIN SHAPIRO, University of California, Irvine 
This Third Edition has been brought up to date by Professor Shapiro, one of today’s major 
interpreters of the Supreme Court. With the addition of twenty-one new cases, this text 
keeps pace with the rapid changes in constitutional law that occurred under the Warren 
Court; the emphasis in this volume has been shifted somewhat toward civil rights and the 
political role of the Supreme Court. Including background and explanatory material, this 
text serves as a comprehensive case book for beginning students of constitutional law. 
A Teacher’s Manual is available gratis. 
1970, 825 pages, $11.95 


LAW AMONG NATIONS 

An Introduction to Public International Law 

Second Edition 

By GERHARD von GLAHN, University of Minnesota 


The Second Edition of Law Among Nations has been expanded and updated to meet the 
needs of upper-level undergraduates in courses in international law. Among the new topics 
included in the book’s case abstracts are: airline hijacking, the Vietnam war, the 1967 
Arab-Israeli war, the Pueblo incident, and human rights on the international scene. 


1970, 763 pp. $11.95 


THE NEW AGE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY l 
By FREDERICK H. HARTMANN, Naval War College a 


Written for junior- or senior-year courses in American foreign policy, this book argues 
that the United States has consistently failed to discriminate between necessary and un- 
necessary involvements. The framework of the book enables the student to study the 
foreign policy that actually had been followed and also to consider alternative strategies 
which could have led to different politics and commitments. The emphasis throughout is 
on policy formation in a general sense, not merely on decision-making functions. Professor 
Hartmann incorporates an extensive bibliography, tables, and six maps, including Mao 
Tse-tung’s official map of Chinese territorial claims. 


1970, 399 pages, $9.95 


For further information write to: 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
“Department C : 
Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan, Canada, Ltd., 1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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NEW BOOKS FROM DUKE 


International Law and Contemporary Commonwealth Issues 
ROBERT R. WILSON 


A study of the relevance of international law in the British Commonwealth. 


A Commonwealth Studies Center Publication 245 p. $8.50 1971 


The “Open” Commonwealth 
M. MARGARET BALL 


An examination of the Commonwealth as an international organization 
functioning in a modern world. 275 p., $8.75 1971 


A Commonwealth Studies Center Publication 


Priming the German Economy 
JoHN H. BACKER 


An incisive account of American economic policies in Germany immediately 
after World War II. 212 p„ $6.75 1971 


The Colonial Office, 1868-1892 


BRIAN L. BLAKELEY 


The first intensive study of administrative changes in the British Colonial 
office during the late 19th century. 224 p., $9.50 1971 


American Religious Groups View Foreign Policy 
Trends in Rank-and-File Opinion, 1937-1969 


ALFRED O. HERO 


A unique source book on the effect official statements of churches have had 
on individuals. 441 p., $10.00 April 1972 


Spatial Dimensions of Development Administration 
JAMES HEAPHEY, Editor 224 p., $9.50 1971 


Frontiers of Development Administration 
FRED W. Ricas, Editor 623 p., $14.75 1971 


The two newest volumes in the series published for the Comparative Ad- 
ministration Group of the American Society for Public Administration 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS’ 
6697 College Station Durham, North Carolina 27708 
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Between Nothingness 
and 


Paradise 
Gerhart Niemeyer 


A highly relevant essay by a prominent political philosopher on the 
structure of ideas that feed the widespread disorder of our age. The 
author examines the origin and evolution of a feature common to all 
totalitarian ideologies, “the total critique’—that social criticism which 
rejects not this or that injustice but damns the entire “system.” $8.95 


The Basic Symbols of the 


American Political Tradition 
Willmoore Kendall and George W. Carey 


A major reassessment of the traditional American concepts of self-government. Using Eric Voege- 
lin’s method of theoretical analysis, the authors examine the nature and origin of our political 
system. “A fresh and vigorous interpretation of the American tradition.”—Francis G. Wilson, 
Intercollegiate Review $6.00 


The Political Philosophy 


of the New Deal 


Hubert H. Humphrey 
Foreword by Robert J. Harris 


The contemporary insights of a brilliant young student into the emerging philosophy of American 
liberalism during the 1930’s. “The book shows Humphrey, whether a ‘new’ Senator again or an 
older public servant, as a consistent and committed man.”—Washington Star » $5.25 


Political Apocalypse ae 
A Study of Dostoevsky’s Grand Inquisitor 
Ellis Sandoz 


A perceptive exploration of major philosophical questions and existential issues—life and death, 
good and evil, man and God, history and eternity, order and disorder—in which Dostoevsky 
emerges not only as a master of literature but also as a political philosopher to be ranked in the 
great tradition from Plato to Bergson. $8.95 


Political Tendencies in Louisiana 
P Erry H. Howard REVISED AND EXPANDED EDITION 


A history and analysis of Louisiana politics from statehood to the present. Professor Howard 
describes the rise and fall of factions, alignments and parties, and explains political tendencies in 
terms of constitutional structures and historical, social, and economic factors. $12.95. 


ISU PRESS 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 70803 
THE PUBLISHERS OF ERIC VOEGELIN’S ORDER AND HISTORY 


s # 
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CHICAGO 


THE MENTALLY DISABLED 
AND THE LAW 
Revised Edition 


Edited by Samuel J. Brakel and 
Ronald S. Rock 


This volume constitutes the only comprehensive 
probe of the legal problems involved in evaluat- 
ing the law's regard for the rights of mentally 
disabled persons. Written for the nonlawyer as 
well as the lawyer, the book investigates the 
question of how to identify the mentally dis- 
abled; hospitalization and discharge; care and 
treatment; rights and status during hospitaliza- 
tion; personal and property rights; and the re- 
lation of the mentally disabled to the criminal 
law. 

1971 272 pages Cloth $12.95 


THE CREATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


Edited by Gary A. Steiner 


Do individual differences in creativity exist? 
What are the costs of creativity? What must an 
organization be prepared to give up or tolerate 
if it wants to increase its creativity? These were 
some of the questions posed when the University 
of Chicago brought together a group of social 
. scientists, educators, and business executives to 
present their definitions of creativity and their 
suggestions for its nurture. 


Cloth edition (1965), $6.50. 
1971 268 pages Paper P435 $2.95 


GHANA AND THE 
IVORY COAST 


Perspectives on Modernization 


Edited by Philip Foster and 
Aristide R. Zolberg 


An intensive investigation of the transformation 
and modernization of two emerging nations. 
This work provides new insights into the politics 
of contemporary Africa. Political trends at both 
the central and local levels are examined. The 
explicit data and the variety of theoretical, meth- 
odological, and substantive concerns brought to 
this work contribute much to our knowledge of 
Africa and to developmental studies. Introduc- 
tion by Immanuel Wallerstein. 


1971 325 pages Cloth $11.50 


INWARD HUNGER 


The Education of a Prime Minister 


Eric Williams 


A highly respected historian and prime minister 
of Trinidad and Tabago, Eric Williams has pro- 
duced a formidable and intelligent political au- 
tobiography. “A firework display of historical 
analysis, political controversy, and frank per- 
sonal reminiscence.”-~—Denis Judd, (London) 
Sunday Telegraph 


1972 360 pages Cloth $12.00 


det) The University of Chicago Press ~ 
ho) 5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 60637 
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Announcing— | 
Four Timely New Texts from Macmillan 


COMPARATIVE POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
Managing Conflict 


By Morton Gorden, Development Sciences, Inc. 


Designed for courses in comparative government and politics, this text will also be valuable in 
a wide array of courses concerned with the study of conflict and conflict management. The 
author identifies the major variables involved in the management of conflict in a polity; taken 
together, these variables constitute a general model of a process natural to all governments. 
Through this model (and the developmental and distributive models) the student is led to 
understand the analytical scheme used to make comparisons about political behavior. Political 
systems of the United States, Japan, India, France, Britain, China, and the Soviet Union re- 
ceive emphasis. 


1972 approx. 288 pages paper, prob. $4.95 


POLITICAL THEORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Studies in the Methodology of Political Inquiry 


By Martin Landau, University of California, Berkeley 


This text for courses in political analysis is one of the very few books devoted exclusively to 
political inquiry. It examines the arguments which have been urged against “the scientific study 
of politics,” clarifies the linguistic and epistemological status of political statements, and pro- 
vides a realistic study of political inquiry. The focus is on problems and issues in political sci- 
ence today——not on social science in general. 


1972 approx. 256 pages prob. $6.95 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Second Edition 


By Erwin L. Levine, Skidmore College, and Elmer E. Cornwell, Jr., Brown University 


Designed for introductory courses, this text provides a brief, highly lucid, descriptive overview 
of American national government. The Second Edition continues to focus on the structural, 
organizational, and procedural aspects of government. A unique chapter on the military estab- 
lishment and its place in the governmental structure is now included. ‘There is also new informa- 
tion on reapportionment, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, federal aid 
to the states and revenue sharing, lobbyists and pressure groups (AMA, AIA, NRA, National’ 
Committee for An Effective Congress), political parties, new trends and developments in the 
Congress, and on the Supreme Court (and Fortas, Burger, Haynesworth, Carswell). New ma- 
terial on the Johnson and Nixon administrations is included throughout. 


1972 approx. 250 pages paper, prob. $3.95 


THE DISSENT OF THE GOVERNED 
Readings on the Democratic Process 


Edited by John C. Livingston and Robert G. Thompson, both, Sacramento State College 


This book of readings can be used with any text for an introductory American Government 
course. Compiled by the authors of The Consent of the Governed, Third Edition (Macmillan, 
1971), the 62 selections included in the anthology are arranged to parallel the text’s coverage. 
Ideas, concepts, models, and information are introduced that will enable students to define and 
judge the current crisis in American politics for themselves. This anthology is outstanding for 
the quality and quantity of its articles on current topics. qe 


1972 approx. 416 pages paper, prob. $4.95 

For further information write to: 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Department C, Riverside, New Jersey 08075 


In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 
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Announcing 2nd Edition 


“ECONOMIC & POLITICAL 


PEACE” 


by Shirley Telford 


This book is a practical plan for peace that is primarily 
a new interpretation of Karl Marx’s book “Capital.” 
Shirley Telford is also the author of another book, 
“Confessions of a Girl Economist” (1963), which she 
believes could have influenced the recent economic re- 
forms in Eastern Europe, including some in Russia. 
This scholarly work, which enlarges on and completes 
what was condensed in the first one, could conceivably 
predict possible changes for the future. Eduard Hei- 
mann, a distinguished economist, once said that it 
“would pull the rug from under the dictatorial meaning 
attributed to [Marx] by friend and foe.” Now a second 
edition is enlarged to explain the business administra- 
tion of Marx's cooperative production. 

Jan. 1972, $5.95 cloth 


CONTENTS 


Preface 


Chapter I. Associated Production 
Sec. 1. Associated Planning by Competi- 
: tive Producers 
Sec. 2. Group Ownership of Profit 
Sec. 3. Self-Government of the Producers 
Sec. 4, The Abolition of Ground Rent 
Sec, 5. A Legal Establishment 

Sec. 6. World Organization by Federation 


Chapter II. State Communism 
Sec. 1. The State Plan 


Sec. 


Sec. 


. The General Rate of Profit 
. The Transformation of Surplus Profit 


into Ground Rent 
1. Differential Rent 
2. Absolute Rent 


. The Price of Land . 
. The Historica] Nathre of Ground 


Rent (In addition to Wage-Labor 

and the General Rate of Proftt) 

5. The Historical Establishment and 
Growth of Capital 

6. World Imperialism 


Sec. 2. The Abolition of Profit Chapter IV. National Socialism 
Sec. 3. Dictatorship of the Workers Sec. 1. A Planned Capitalism 
Sec. 4. State Ownership of Land a. State Control over Capital Investment 
Sec. 5. A Forceful Establishment and the Banking System 
Sec. 6. World Organization by Central- b. State Planning in a Reproduction of 


ized Dictatorship 


Chapter HI. Capitalism 
Sec. J. A Competitive System 
a. The Law of Commodity Value 
b. The Periodic Crisis 
Sec, 2. Private Ownership of Profit 
Sec. 3, Despotism in Production 
Sec, 4, Ground Rent 


Sec. 
Sec, 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


the Fixed Capital 

2. Private Ownership of Profit 

3. Despotism in Production 

4, Peasant Agriculture 

5. A Forceful Establishment 

6. World Rule by Superior Nations 


Appendix: A New Social Contract Between 


Workers and Management 


ORDER from WILLIAM & RICHARDS, ‘Publishers 
P.O. Box 327, Portland, Ore. 97207 
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Why They Call It Politics 


A GUIDE TO AMERICA’S GOVERNMENT 


Robert Sherrill 


Drawing upon his extensive experience as a politi- 
cal writer, Robert Sherrill here provides for the 
beginning student an informed, incisive introduc- 
tion*to the ethos of contemporary American 
government. Mr. Sherrill considers the major is- 
sues and problems of American political life; he 
presents his own views clearly and firmly, backing 
them up consistently with numerous examples, 
quotations, and anecdotes. 


Because Mr. Sherrill is concerned: primarily 
with the manner of government—the political 
process as it actually operates——-he offers the 
student stimulating opinions and perspectives 
that are not available in standard political science 
textbooks. He is highly critical of the conduct of 
American politics, especially of the mediocrity of 
many of the bureaucrats and politicians that the 
system tolerates. His tone is indignant, but not 
moralizing. Rather, he attempts to give the stu- 
dent a sense of the corruptibility of people and 
institutions; the reasons for the concentration of 
land and wealth in the hands of a few; and a 
sense of the power these few wield in operating 
within the system, and thereby largely controlling 
$ 


H 


Written in an informal, journalistic style, de- 
signed in an inexpensive paperbound format, this 
is a book that will involve your students as well 
as inform them. In providing a realistic, disen- 
chanted view of American government today, 
Why They Call It Politics will encoyrage your 
students to analyze our political problems, to _ 
recognize the need for change, and to help de-— 
vise practical, constructive ways for achieving it. 


Outline of Contents 


l. Presidency |: The Most Powerful Politician in 
the World; 2. Cold War, National Security, and the 
Military; 3. Presidency II: The Helpless Giant; 4. 
Congress: The Most Deliberative Body, and a 
Swamp; 5. The Supreme Court: Fortunate Im- 
balance of Power; 6. Bureaucracy: Our Prolific 
Drones; 7. Your Land and Mine, and How It Got 
Away; 8. The Federal Reserve System and the 
Banks: A Money Conspiracy; 9. The Press, Prop- 
aganda, and Enforced Ignorance; 10. New Power 
to the People, Maybe. 


Paperbound. 300 pages, $3.95 (probable) 
Publication: February 1972 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 


~ b +,» + 
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major foreign powers 
Sixth Edition 


For Courses in Comparative 


GWENDOLEN M. CARTER, Northwestern University 
JOHN H. HERZ, The City College of The City University of New York 


Like previous editions of this important textbook, 
the Sixth Edition of Major Foreign Powers is in- 
tended to give students a thorough, factual in- 
troduction to the institutions and politics of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. 
The authors take a truly comparative approach to 
their study of the four countries, using their 
knowledge of the practices and institutions of one 
country to illuminate those of another; and, in 
treating each country, they focus especially on 
the ideas, the aims, and the traditions that have 
had a dominating political influence. 


In preparing this Sixth Edition, the authors 
have extensively, rewritten the text and brought 
it up to date to reflect important events of the 
last four years. Among the new topics included 
are 


—~for Great Britain, the return to power of the 
Conservative Party, the decline in the importance 
of the Commonwealth, and the negotiations for 
British entry into the Common Market; 


—for France, the impact of the student uprisings 
and of labor unrest, and the changes in political 
life since the time of de Gaulle; 


—for Germany, the development of Brandt's 
Ostpolitik, the growth of the neo-Nazi movement, 
and the continued economic strength of the 
country; 


—for the Soviet Union, the formulation of the 
Brezhnev doctrine, the Soviet intervention in the 
Czéchoslovak uprising, Soviet interest in the Mid- 
die East, and Sino-Soviet relations. 


The Introduction and Conclusion to the book— 
thoroughly rewritten for this edition—provide the 
student with a broad framework for understand- 
ing government and politics in the twentieth cen- 
tury; and the extensive bibliography, a highly 
valued supplement to the text itself, has been 
brought completely up to date. 


720 pages, $10.95 (probable) 
Publication: March 1972 


Major Foreign Powers, Sixth Edition, will also be available = 


‘in four separate paperbound volumes: 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Gwendolen M. Carter 
216 pages, $3.95 (probable) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE 
Gwendolen M. Carter 
128 pages, $3.50 (probable) 


India 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 
John H. Herz 
200 pages, $3.95 (probable) 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Gwendolen M. Carter 
144 pages, $3.50 (probable) 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN A DEVELOPING NATION 
ROBERT L. HARDGRAVE, JR., University of Texas at Austin 


This stimulating textbook introduces the student — 


to the problems of political development through 
the study of a single nation, India. Professor 
Hardgrave uses India to illustrate a major crisis 
of developing nations—the limited capacity of 
their institutions to respond to expanding partici- 
pation and rapidly increasing demands. Through 
a balanced treatment of structure and process, 


of institutions and behavior in Indian politics, he 
provides a sense of the cultural and historical 
milieu in which political development takes place, 
The student thereby has a framework for explor- 
ing problems of political development common 
to a major portion of the world. 


i Paperbound. 211 pages. $2.95 


Pad 
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and American Government 


democracy under pressure 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 


MILTON C. CUMMINGS, JR., The Johns Hopkins University 
DAVID WISE, Coauthor of The Invisible Government 


“At a time when the values and processes of the political system are being chal- 
lenged, we believe it appropriate and necessary to raise fundamental questions 


sharply and clearly.” 


Just published in Spring 1971, this highly ac- 
claimed textbook is a concise, lucid introduction 
to American government and politics, written 
specifically for students and teachers in the 
1970's. It offers a thorough examination of the 
structure and processes of the American political 
system, focusing not only on the considerable 
achievements of the system but on its shortcom- 
ings as well. 


in both content and style, Democracy Under 
Pressure relates to—and builds on—the interests 
and concerns of today’s students. 


« Although the authors present American govern- 
mental institutions in their historical context, they 
consistently relate them to important contempo- 
rary,issues——among them, the environment, Viet- 
nam, Black Power, the military-industrial complex, 
minority rights, student dissent, electoral reform, 
and the urban crisis.‘ 


¢ The authors emphasize the individual responsi- 


-from the authors’ Preface 


bility of each citizen for the quality of American 
society and American government and provide 
numerous examples of participation in the politi- 
cal process by students and other citizens. 


* The text itself—a collaborative effort between 
an eminent political scientist and an outstanding 
political writer—is written in a clear, highly read- 
able style, with no Sacrifice of either content or 
scholarship. 


* The book ts profusely illustrated with charts, 
tables, photographs, and cartoons; numerous 
boxed quotations from contemporary sources 
complement the text; and a second color is used 
functionally throughout. 


A Test Booklet, prepared by John D. Kay and 
Fred Hofmann, Santa Barbara City College, ac- 
companies the textbook. The Manual ‘provides 
multiple-choice, short-answer, and essay ques- 
tions for each chapter, as well as suggested lec- 
ture and discussion topics. 718 pages. $8.95: ` 


the american political system 


INTRODUCTORY READINGS 


Edited by RICHARD E. MORGAN, Bowdoin College 
JAMES E. CONNOR, Office of Economic Opportunity 


For the basic course in American politics, this 
book of introductory readings offers 32 complete 
articles of manageable length, all by well-known 
and widely respected political scientists. The 
selections, chosen for their intrinsic interest and 
for their central importance to the literature of 


a ò 


H 


political science, deal with such important topics 
as politica! parties, interest groups, the bureau- 
cracy, intergovernmental relations, the urban 


crisis, and the eruption of violence. Test Booklet> , 


available. 
Paperbound. 481 pages. $4.95 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. New York / Chicago / San Francisco / Atlanta 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF PALESTINE 
ESSAYS ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


edited by Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 


In sixteen essays, scholars distinguished in the fields of political science, history, sociology, 
and law reexamine the history and development of Palestine during the mandate period 
and the issues underlying the Arab-Israeli conflict. “. . . the presentation is factual. Readers 
... Will find in it facts that are well-documented, and these facts are set out by scholars 
whose first concern is to ascertain and communicate the truth.”—Arnold J. Toynbee 


544 pages $15.00 





URBAN REVOLT IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1960-1964 
A CASE STUDY 


by Edward Feit 


Focusing on the rank and file rather than the leaders, the author details urban revolutionary 
action by Africans after the banning of African political organizations in 1960. He explains 
how the attempt at insurgency was organized; why its initial success was limited; and why, 
in the end, it failed. Based on the verbatim records of the trial of the insurgents, his exam- 
ination of this case of urban revolt exposes some of the bureaucratic and ideological “myths” 
that have grown around revolutionary movements. 


366 pages $10.75 


THE THIRD HOUSE 

CONFERENCE COMMITTEES IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

by David J. Vogler 

Based on data from five congresses over a twenty-year period, this study describes the 
variation in conference representation in terms of party representation, seniority, and cham- 
ber support of legislation. The author considers conference bargaining in tesms of organi- 


zation and bargaining theories and relates particular strategies to patterns of conference 
behavior. 


160 pages $6.50 


Forthcomin g 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
A CARIBBEAN LILLIPUT 


by Gordon K., Lewis 


Describing the strains and stresses of a racially and culturally mixed society, Professor Lewis 
exposes the racial “harmony” of the Virgin Islands as a myth. He also examines the tourist 
economy of this dependency of the United States, the nature of American colonial rule, and 
the alternatives left to such micro-states in the modern world. 

February 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1735 BENSON AVENUE : 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 
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| @ NEW 
ae i Frederick Holler 
Bibliographical THE INFORMATION SOURCES OF POLITICAL 
guides to Annotated guide to the reference publications of political sei- 


ence, Useful textbook for students in research methods courses, 
and a comprehensive guide for the reference librarian. Index. 


the study of 264 pages. 1971. Cloth $9.50. Paper $4.95. 


POLITICS John Brown Mason 
D oC ETY KERA ibe E EE i r 
nnotated Guide to the Social Sciences 
AN S L VOLUME 1: An interdisciplinary bibliography of indexes, ab- 
stracts, and periodical publications relevant to international re- 
lations and recent history. 


xviii, 243 pages. 1968. Cloth $8.25. Paper $3.00. 


© NEW 


VOLUME 2: Bibliography of sources covering publications of 
the US. government since 1774, U.N. and related agencies, other 
international organizations, and statistical sources. 


273 pages. 1971. Cloth $10.00. Paper $5.00. 


Lloyd W. Garrison 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND ELECTIONS: Selected Ab- 
stracts of Periodical Literature (1964-1968) 

A comprehensive selection of abstracts of articles from more 
than 600 journals. Subjects covered are political parties, the 
American election process, voting Bios tre and presidential 
elections. Index of personal names. “... valuable addition to any 
college library.” CHOICE MAGAZINE, 


ili, 45 pages. 1968. Paper $3.25. 


@ NEW 
Peter F. Sugar 
ee FASCISM IN THE SUCCESSOR STATES, | 
918- 
Politrcat studies A collaborative effort between European and North Ameri- 
° can scholars focusing on the development of fascism in Austria, 
E A S T / Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Foland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 
166 pages. 1971. Cloth $9.50. Paper $4.50. 


C E N T R A L Martin Broszat 


GERMAN NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1919-1945 


E URO P E The first English-language translation of this work which is a 
standard source of background information on National So- 
cialism. Selected by CHOICE Maoazıns as one of the Outstanding 


Academic Books of 1968. 
viii, 154 pages. 1966. Cloth $8.25. Paper $4.50. 
@ NEW 
Michael Parrish 
THE 1968 CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS: A Bibliography, 
1968-1970 
spec rates for A bibliography of books, pamphlets, monographs, special studies, 
classroom adoption. documents, and journal articles covering Soviet military inter- 
vention in Czechoslovakia in 1968, 
781 entries. 1971. Paper $6.00. 






Prices subject to change. 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTER e» CLIO PRESS 


Riviera Campus, 2040 Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, California 93103 
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THE RIGHT WING 
INDIVIDUALIST 
TRADITION IN 
AMERICA 


A NEW REPRINT COLLECTION OF 38 BOOKS 


Advisory Editors: Murray N. Rothbard, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, and Editor of the Libertarian Forum; and Jerome 


Tuccille, author of Radical Libertarianism and It Usually Begins 


With Ayn Rand. 


This collection attempts to restore a proper balance to the 
right wing individualist tradition in America, which has its roots 
in an older variety of American individualism pre-dating the 


a Revolution of 1776. Works have been selected which reflect 


the thinking of writers and intellectuals in three broad schools: 
the conservative school founded in strict constructionism 
surrounding the United States Constitution; the libertarian 


-school which places greater emphasis on the freedom of the 


individual and adheres to a limited-government philosophy; and 
the anarchist school, which might also be called radical 


- libertarianism. A distinction has been made between American 
-right wing individualist anarchists (who advocate a laissez-faire 


economic system), and left wing (collectivist or communist) 
anarchists in. the European tradition who have been excluded 
from the collection. Also excluded from the collection are the 
right wing.nationalist-or “patriotic” groups such as the Ku Klux 


. .Klan.or the John Birch society which are totalitari ian rather 


than individualist. 


Students and scholars with particular interests in economics, 
history, foreign policy, political science and social philosophy 
will. find a wealth of material here which has been eieey 


unavailable in recent years. 


A descriptive brochure is available. 


NYT ARNO PRESS 


330 Madison Avenue, New York, N. y. 10017 
A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY | 
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new and 
recent 
political 
science titles 


CLASS INEQUALITY AND POLITICAL 
ORDER 

Social Stratification in Capitalist and 
Communist Societies 


Frank Parkin 

This comparative analysis of stratification in 
present-day capitalist and Communist soci- 
eties focuses on the political and social 
mechanisms that serve to perpetuate class 
inequality. A central concern of the author’s 
is whether stratification is peculiar to 
capitalist societies or exists in the European 
Communist states as well. 
197] 206 pp. $2.95 
TAIWAN AND AMERICAN POLICY 

The Dilemma in U.S.-China Relations 


Jerome Alan Cohen, Edward Friedman, 
Harold C. Hinton, and Allen S. Whiting 


The growing importance of the People’s 
Republic of China raises fundamental ques- 
tions about U.S. policy toward the Republic 
of China on Taiwan. In this perceptive book, 
four China specimlists re-examine the U.S. 
national interest iff regard .to Taipei and 
Peking, the wide-ranging implications of our 
defense alliance with Taiwan, and various U.S. 
policy options in relation to both Chinese 
states. 

197] 192 pp. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF | 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


F. S. Northedge and M. J. Grieve 


This is a comprehensive study of the 
development of the international political 
system since 1870. Using the modern 
development of the state system as their 
framework, the authors select these key 
themes of the last hundred years: the primacy 
of Europe in the late nineteenth century and 
the factors that led to its decline, the origins 
and consequences of the two world wars and 
of the cold war, the emergence of the two 
superpowers, the entry into «the system of the 
new nations of Asia and Africa, and the 
impact of nuclear weapons and international 
Organizations on the state system. 

1971 400 pp.. ° 


$2.50 


$4.50 


TO ENACT A LAW 
Congress and Campaign Financing 
Robert P. Peabody, Jeff Berry, William G. 


Frasure, and Jerry Goldman 


This practical book guides students of 
American government step by step through 
each phase of the legislative process. Using as 
their model the Political Broadcast Act of 
1970, the authors demonstrate how a bill is 
conceived, the ways it can be subjected to the 
pressures of interest groups, how it is handled 
in committee, and what happens when it 
comes up for Senate and House action. The 
narrative is supplemented by key documents 
such as the text of the bill, interviews with 
lobbyists, extracts from the floor debate, and 
news articles. The bill chosen for this case 
study is of singular importance to students of 
American politics, for it homes in on several 
vital issues pertaining to how modern 
elections are fought, financed, and won. 
February, 1972 256 pp. fold-out flow chart 
$2.50 


GAMES NATIONS PLAY 
Analyzing International Politics 


John Spanier 


This major new text sets forth a three-part 
analytical framework that teaches the student 
how to think about international politics in a 
way that will allow him to evaluate critically 
the events, issues, and policies of the modern 
era. By providing three discrete levels of 
analysis — and illustrating how they inter- 
relate — Games Nations Play also offers, the 
instructor far greater range, depth, 
flexibility than can be found in other texts. 
The three analytical levels — the state system 
with its balance-of-power emphasis, the 
national system with its domestic priorities, 
and the decision-making system with its 
dependence on the policy-maker’s perception 
of reality — guide the student through the 
complexities of the international system and 
offer a sophisticated basis for prediction, 
criticism, and interpretation. 


January, 1972 352 pp. $5.95 


praeger 
college 
department 


lll fourth avenue 
new york 10003- 
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% The Role of Ideas in American Foreign Policy 
Edited by GENE M. Lyons 67 pp., 6X9, 1970, paper $2.50 


Exploring the role ideas play in American foreign policy—the set of general notions that 
have shaped the programs and actions of the United States in international affairs—and seek- 
` ing out new ideas that might direct our role in the future was the object of the Sixth Orvil 
E. Dryfoos Conference on Public Affairs held at Dartmouth College in 1970. This report 
does much toward analyzing the effect and power that ideas have in determining our coun- 
‘try’s foreign policy as well as presenting a clear and relevant analysis of vital aspects of our 
current foreign policy. 

CONTENTS: Introduction. 1, Back to the Cold War... or Worse. 11. Ideas about Mili- 
tary Strategy. 111. Theories of Political Development. APPENDIX 1: Notes on Editor and 
Contributors. APPENDIX II: Program of Plenary Sessions of Dryfoos Conference, 1970. 


% Undergraduate Education in Environmental Studies 
Edited by WiLt1aAM A. REINERS and FRANK SMALLWOOD 

100 pp., 1970, paper $2.50 

The environmental crisis has been met with a proliferation of programs in American col- 

leges and universities. Yet the number of trained professionals is inadequate to deal with the 

environmental problems. A variety of options are available to those responsible for planning 


quality programs in environmental education to meet the needs of the 1970s and beyond. 
This volume presents the nature of the challenge and presents suggested models for facing it. 


< 


% Collective Bargaining in the Public Sector: 
The Public Service Faces a New Era 


in Personnel Administration 
Edited by Davip C. HOEN 98 pp., 1968, paper $2.00 


Canadian-American Relations: The Politics 


~and Economics of Interdependence l 
Edited by DAvID A. BALDWIN and FRANK SMALLWOOD 
70 pp., 1967, paper $2.00 


K 


% The New Federalism 
Edited by FRANK SMALLWOOD 79 pp., 1964, paper $2.00 
¥% European Views of America: Problems of 


Coimmunication in the Atlantic World 
Edited by GENE M. Lyons and MICHAEL O'LEARY 
97 PP-, 1965, paper $2.00 


Congressional Reorganization: Problems and Prospects 
Edited by MICHAEL O'LEARY 57 pp., 1964, paper $2.00 


K 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR ; 
The University Press of New England 


Box 979, Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 
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Hailed by many as “the most exciting new American politics text in 20 years”. An immediate 
best-seller (over 100,000 copies shipped to college bookstore accounts in the first year after 
publication). The text offers a penetrating, often iconoclastic, reinterpretation of American 
politics from the viewpoint of elite theory. It is designed as a “core” or supplementary text for 
basic American politics courses and has been widely heralded for its straight-forward, 
well-documented «presentation, and for its student appeal. a 

The revised editien refines and extends the authors’ provocative thesis that ‘government by the 
people” of the United States exists only where elites choose to govern wisely. The “ironies’™ 
evident in the political events of the past two years (e.g. with. the publication of the Pentagon 
Papers) are fully covered. 

In addition, the authors have added prescriptive concluding essays in a final section (What to do 
about the Establishment) in a further attempt to spur discussion about the future of 
American democracy. 

February 1972. 370 pages, flexible binding, 6% x 9%. A thoroughly revised instructor’s manual, 
prepared by Robert Leonard, Florida State University, and including hundreds of graded 
test items, is available on adoption. 


Also by Dye and Zeigler, a new reader to accompany THE IRONY OF DEMOCRACY, 2nd edition. 


THE FEW AND THE MANY: Uncommon Readings in American Politics 

A carefully edited selection of the best and most teachable literature on elite/mass interaction as 
it is pertinent to the teaching of introductory American Politics, and as it parallels the 
organization of the authors’ text. 

February 1972. 350 pages, paperbound, 6% x 9%. 


For review copies and information on these 
and other Wadsworth/Duxbury titles, write: 


Duxbury Press 
6 Bound Brook Court 
No. Scituate, Massachusetts 02060 


A new division of Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Violence 
The Crisis of American Confideace 


Edited by Hugh Davis Graham Associate Editors, Stephen Paul Mahinka and Dean William Rudoy 
American society faces a wave of violence that threatens to overwhelm it. In Violence some of 
America’s leading spokesmen—Milton S. Eisenhower, Henry Steele Commager, Earl Warren, Gerald 
R. Ford, Herbert G. Klein, Ramsey Clark, Quinn Tamm, Jerome Frank, Leon Higginbotham, 
David Brinkley, Charles Frankel, Howard Zinn, John Gardner—give their views on this crisis in 
American confidence. | $8.50 cloth, $2.25 paper 


Social Control in Slave Plantation Societies 
A Comparison of St. Domingue and Cuba 


Gwendolyn Midlo Hall In what has been called the best comparative study of two slave plantation 
societies, Gwendolyn Hall goes beyond the world of appearances to view the slave populations as 
active forces in society. Her primary focus is on the transition from pre-plantation to plantation 
society, and her conclusions shatter longstanding misconceptions about slave systems and the origins 
of racism in the Americas. $8.00 


v 


In Defense of Property 


Gottfried Dietze ‘The protection of private property, Professor Dietze asserts, has been the constitu- 
tional keystone of individual freedom in the Western world. He also maintains that the growth of 
egalitarian democracy leads to infringement of this right, and he shows how twentieth-century social 
legislation has encouraged the disregard for private property and led to an erosion of law and order. 
$10.00 cloth, $2.95 paper 


The Politics of Assimilation 
Hegemony and Its Aftermath 


Charles F. Doran Charles Doran offers a fresh conception of the processes which disrupt, modify, 
and re-make the international system. Based on his analysis of the first three hegemonic upheavals 
in the modern state system, he discusses the cyclical patterns found in hegemonies and their assifnila- 
tive aftermaths. His discussion of the peace settings focuses on how expansionist behavior may be 
channeled and constrained. ; $12.50 
s” 


Selectéd Papers of Will Clayton 


Edited by Fredrick J. Dobney One of the principal architects of the Marshall Plan, Will Clayton 
was instrumental in shaping U.S. economic policy during the crucial early Cold War period. As 
Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs and Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
he advocated free trade and liberal economic policies. Dr. Dobney has selected those papers which 
best illustrate the development of Clayton’s economic thought. $8.50 


THE UN-POLITICS OF AIR POLLUTION 
A Study of Non-Decisionmaking in the Cities 


Matthew A. Crenson “A landmark work in urban politics. ... No one who lives in a large Ameri- 
can city can doubt its relevance, and it has enormous scholarly merit as well.”—]. David Greenstone, 
University of Chicago “. .. a superb work.”—Peter Bachrach, Temple Unwerstty $10.00 


THE CONSCIENCE OF THE CORPORATIONS 
Business and Urban Affairs 1967-1970 


Jules Cohn “... excellent. ...Cohn examines corporate motives for helping the disadvantaged, 
analyzes on-the-job training programs and minority-run subsidiaries, and offers some helpful hints 
to management. In the process, he finds much to criticize.”—Business Week ` 

e $6.00 cloth, $1.95 paper 


Nf THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
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i cornell 
University 
Press 






The Guarantee Clause 
of the U.S. Constitution 


By WILLIAM WIECEK. This interpretive analysis is the first comprehensive 
history of the guarantee clause of the United States Constitution, which 
reads: ‘‘The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican Form of Government.” Beginning with the origins of the clause 
4 in the Confederation era, Professor Wiecek discusses its application in crises 
like the Dorr and the Whiskey rebellions, the case of Luther v. Borden, the 
debate over slavery, Civil War Reconstruction, Progressivism, and the re- 
apportionment controversies of the early 1960's. $12.50 


German Home Towns 
Community, State, and General Estate, 1648-1871 


By MACK WALKER. This study traces the evolution of a certain type of 
medium-sized community in Germany over the course of two centuries. 
Professor Walker describes historically and in detail what these home 
towns were like and what happened to them, thus illuminating significant 
aspects of German culture and politics. $14.00 





SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND SOCIETY SERIES 


i | The Politics of Housing Innovation 


oe The Fate of the Civilian Industrial Technology Program 


By DOROTHY NELKIN. An important but finally fruitless effort by the federal -” 7 
government to stimulate innovation in the building industry is the subject 
of this timely case study. It tells the story of the Civilian Industrial Tech- 
nology Program (CITP), proposed by the Department of Commerce in 1962 
to find ways of transferring scientific and technological knowledge from the 
defense and space industries to the civilian sector. $6.95 cloth, $1.95 paper 


Nuclear Power and lts Critics 


The Cayuga Lake Controversy 


By DOROTHY NELKIN. Developed here as a fascinating case history is the 
controversy over a nuclear-fueled electric generating plant proposed for the 
shore of Cayuga Lake. It is the story of what happened when opposition to 
the project arose from scientists and citizens who saw the nuclear power 
station as a threat to a major water, recreational, and aesthetic resource 
of the region. $6.50 cloth; $1.75 paper 





Cornell University Press ITHACA and LONDON 








6 
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Are your current texts 
under analysis? - 

We invite you to 
examine... 








~ 


ANALYZING AMERICAN POLITICS: A New Perspective 

W. A. Rosenbaum and John W. -Spanier, University of Florida, and William C. Burris, Guilford College 
This text is a significant departure, substantively and organizationally, from most texts on 
American government. Sophisticated and succinct, it presents an analysis of the political system, 
the government, legitimacy, political socialization, and political culture of the United States. 

~. It is a text with a comparative framework, emphasizing the understanding of American politics 
through cross-cultural analysis. 1971. 496 pages. 62 x 9%. Flexible binding. 


THE PEOPLE, MAYBE: Seeking Democracy in America 

Karl A, Lamb, University of California at Santa Cruz . 
This new genre of book confronts students with basic unsolved questions rather than with 
institutional minutiae, covering standard topics of American government in relation to current 
issues. Exciting narrative “images” precede each chapter, plunging the reader ipsa current events 
and contrasting them with Jeffersonian ideals. The treatment of contemporary problems is 

_ well-grounded in history. 1971. 477 pages. 6% x 9%. Flexible binding. 


“POWER AND POLITICS IN AMERICA 

Leonard Freedman, University of California at Los Angeles i 

This lively introductory text presents a working model of democratic cavernnent then 
assesses it from three conflicting positions — the liberal critique, an attack from the left, 
and a counterattack from the right. The four postures are tested throughout the text in relation 
to institutions and processes of government and politics, and the output of government and 
politics -~ public policy. 1971. 400 pages. 6% x 9%. Flexible binding. 


POLITICS 1972 

Francis M. Garney,” University of California at Riverside, and H. Frank Way, University of California 
at Riverside. 

POLITICS 1972, like the highly successful POLITICS 1968, POLITICS 1964, and POLITICS 1960, 
presents the major economic, social and international issues confronting both the nation and the 
voter in a presidential election year. Throughout, the book stresses the divergence of 
points-of-view on important political questions. December 1971. 325 pages. 6 x 9. Paperbound. 
Instructor’s Manual. ; 


r 
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Recently Published 





POLITICAL SCIENTISTS AT WORK 

edited by Oliver Walter, University of Wyoming 
1371. 206 pages. Paperbound. 

Includes original “research biographies” by 
the following: Mathews, Rieselbach, Deutsch 
& Merritt, Zeigler, Lowi, Pesonen, Dye, 
Guetzkow, Eulau and Becker. 

For supplementary use in methodology 
courses. 


THE BLACK POLITICIAN: 

His Search for Power 

edited by Mervyn Ms Qymally, California 
State Senator a 

With original contributions by such leading 
black politicians as Julian Bond, Carl Stokes, 
Richard Hatcher, Shirley Chisholm 

and others. 

1971. 144 pages. Paperbound. 


THE POLITICAL THEMES OF 
INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 

Edward J. Williams, University of Arizona 
1971, 178 pages. Paperbound. 


POLITICAL LIFE AND SOCIAL CHANGE: 
An introduction to Political Science 

Charles F. Andrain, San Diego State College 
1970. 306 pages. Flexible binding. 

A highly successful “core” text with a 
conceptual and cross-cultural thrust. 


Also available — POLITICAL LIFE AND 
SOCIAL CHANGE: Readings for Introductory 
Political Science 

edited by Charles F. Andrain 

1971. 416 pages. Paperbound. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 2nd edition 
Bernard C. Hennessy, California State College 
at Hayward 

1970. 421 pages. Clothbound. 
The leading text in its field. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 

Charles O. Jones, University of Pittsburgh 
1970, 170 pages. Paperbound. 


POLITICAL MODERNIZATION, 2nd edition 
Claude E. Welch, Jr., State University of 
New York at Buffalo 

1971. 373 pages. Paperbound. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: Introductory Essays 
and Readings 

Thomas J. Bellows, University of Arkansas; 
Stanley Erikson, Augustana College; and 
Herbert Winter, Rhode Island College. 
1971. 523 pages. Paperbound. 

An outstanding collection of readings set in 
a comparative framework. 


CITIES AND SUBURBS: Selected Readings 
in Local Politics and Public Policy 

edited by Bryan T. Downes, University of 
Missouri, St. Louis 

1971. 500 pages. Paperbound. 


A LOGIC OF PUBLIC POLICY: 

Aspects of Political Economy 

L. L. Wade, University of California, Davis, and 
Robert Curry, Sacramento State College 

1970. 147 pages. Paperbound. 


For review copies and information on these 
and other Wadsworth/Duxbury titles, write: 


ô. aR a 


Duxbury Press 
6 Bound Brook Court 
No. Scituate, Massachusetts 02060 


A new division of Wadsworth 
Publishing Company, Inc. 
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You MEAN I CAN GET $50, 000 OF 


TIAA- LIFE INSURANCE FOR LESS THAN $I INI? 


That’s what an Assistant Professor asked us when he heard about TIAA's. aw 
dife -insurance costs. 





it’ true. At his age 30 the annual premium for a 20-Year Home Prov€ction policy 

< providing $50,000 initial amount of insurance is $159.00. The first-year dividend, based 

a on our current dividend scale, is $61.50, making a net payment of $97.50. Dividends, 
of course, are not guaranteed. 


The Home Protection plah is level premium Term insurance providing its largest 
amount of protection initially, reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreasing) 
insurance needs. This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans available. ° 
-If you need more protection for your family, ask us to mail you a personal illustration = 
with figures for a policy issued at your age. We'll also send the Life Insurance Guide 
describing other TIAA policies. . 7 













i TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION ` pG. 
i ELIGIBIL IT y 730 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 i T 1A A ° r 
Eligibility to apply for this or Please mail the ‘new Life Insurance Guide and a personal illustration. k 
other TIAA life insurance is l Your _ ; 
limjted to persons employed ee OO SN 
at the time of application by PAL aa re ey 
a college, university, private. i cake om 
school, or other nonprofit edu- Ge so se - 


„cational or scientific institution 
that qualifies for TIAA eligi- 
bility. 


Dependents’ Ages 





Nọñprofit EmployeT aeia a a a a a a 
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